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PREFACE   TO   THIRD    EDITION 


Since  the  publication  of  the  second  edition,  considerable  changes  and  develop- 
ments  liave   occurred    in    shipbuilding.    Departures  from    current    practice, 
formerly  exceptional  or  tentative,  have  now  become  general,  and  in  various  viays    ■ 
the  structural   design  has  been  modified,  principally  with  a  view  to  securing 
increased  efSciency,  by  reduction  in  weight  and  cost  of  construction. 

Progress  in  the  art  of  shipbuilding,  unlike  that  in  other  arts,  has  at  all  times 
been  retarded  by  an  undue  respect  for  established  practice.  This,  of  course, 
is  readily  explained  by  the  fact  that  errors  in  the  design  or  construction  of  a  ship 
are  not  unlikely  to  have  disastrous  results,  in  costly  repairs,  alterations,  and  loss 
of  earning  power.  In  the  absence  of  perfect  assurance,  therefore,  that  departure 
from  the  usual  practice  will  have  only  good  results,  the  responsibility  for  making 
them  is  not  one  to  be  undertaken  lightly  by  ordinary  business  people.  The 
Classification  and  Registration  Societies  have,  indeed,  been  established  for  the 
-  very  purpose  of  providing  escape  from  such  responsibilities,  and  to  give  public 
assurance  that  existing  high  standards  of  strength  and  safely  are  maintained. 
The  recent  departures  from  previous  practice  are  the  results  of  a  wider  and 
sounder  knowledge  of  the  laws  governing  naval  architecture,  and  of  a  newly 
acquired  freedom  of  thought  in  considering  the  why  and  the  wherefore  of 
prevailing  methods.  The  introduction  and  extensive  adoption  of  the  Isherwood 
system  of  longitudinal  framing  is  an  instance  of  the  present-day  readiness  to 
accept  new  ideas  likely  to  result  in  increased  efficiency,  whether  structural  or 
commercial. 

The  revision  now  made  for  the  third  edition  has  been  extensive  and  thorough. 
I^rge  portions  have  been  entirely  re-written  and  the  whole  brought  up  to  date 
by  numerous  additions,  alterations,  and  amendments.  Three  new  chapters  have 
been  added,  on  longitudinal  framing,  damage  repairs,  and  life  boats  and 
davits.  A  large  amount  of  new  matter  has  also  been  added  in  connection  with 
oil  vesseb,  oil  fuel,  fire  extinguishing,  freeboard  regulations,  and  bulkhead  sub- 
divisioa  The  last  two  subjects  and  that  of  boats  and  davits  have  assumed  a 
prominent  position  lately  as  a  result  of  the  International  Conference  for  the 
Safety  of  Life  at  Sea,  and  the  reports  of  the  expert  Committees  appointed  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  specially  to  investigate  these  subjects.  Eighteen  new  plates 
have  been  added,  several  have  been  re-drawn  or  suppressed  in  favour  of  others 
more  instructive,  and  many  have  been  amended  so  as  to  bring  them  up  to  date. 
The  index  has  been  carefully  revised  and  amplified  so  that  it  may  still  form  a 
convenient  means  for  quick  reference.  As  in  previous  editions,  the  rules  of 
Lloyd's  Register  are  more  parlicidarly  referred  to,  more  space,  however,  has 
been  devoted  to  the  rules  and  methods  advocated  by  other  societies,  the 
numerous  references  to  which  will  be  found  both  instructive  and  interesting. 

Owing  to  the  continued  developement  «f  the  science  and  art  of  shipbuilding 
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it  has  been  found  necessary,  in  order  to  bring  the  book  thoroughly  up  to  date,  tn 
increase  considenbly  its  bulk.  Over  loo  new  articles  have  now  been  added, 
and  with  these  and  with  the  new  and  amended  plates  and  other  general  revision 
work,  it  may,  I  believe,  be  once  more  truly  said  that  ihe  hook  is  now,  as 
before,  quite  up  to  date. 

A.  CAMl'BELI,  HOLMS. 
AugHit,  1916. 
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PREFACE 


In  stibmiltiiig  this  work  to  the  pulilic,  I  do  so  wilh  the  hope  [hat  it  will  find  ihe 
sphere  of  useFubitiss,  tlie  coiUemplatioti  of  which  has  been  my  sole  impulse  in 
wtiltiig  it,  I  lielieve  it  will  be  found  useful  in  many  quartets,  if  only  from  ihe 
circumstance  that  there  is  no  other  [jiiWished  work  dealing  in  an  exhaustive  way 
wilh  the  practical  cjucstions  and  operations  of  modern  shipbuilding.  I  have 
attempted  to  supply  this  wnnt,  so  that  those  who  desire  to  obtain  full  information 
may  do  so  readily  by  a  mere  perusal  of  these  pages.  In  the  absence  of  books, 
the  only  way  lo  obtain  inislworthy  knowledge  of  the  various  procedures  adopted 
in  Ihe  designing  and  construction  of  ships,  and  of  the  reasons  governing  ihem, 
is  by  close  personal  observation  and  reflection,  a  method  which,  of  course, 
requires  much  time  and  a  great  deal  of  patience. 

I  have  endeavoured  throughout  the  book  to  avoid  all  abstruse  ciuestlons  of 
theory,  and  to  make  the  explanations  so  clear  that  [hey  may  be  easily  understood 
by  all  intelligent  readers,  whatever  iheir  previous  training.  Hooks  on  the 
theoretical  questions  of  naval  architecture  are  numerous,  so  that  those  who  wish 
10  obtain  accurate  and  full  knowledge  of  this  kind  may  readily  do  so.  While 
avoiding  anyihing  of  an  abstruse  nature,  I  have  described  in  a  popular  way  those 
fundamental  mallcis  of  theory  which  govern  the  stnicliiral  design,  and  without 
which  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  subject  w6uld  be  impossililo.  I  have 
extracted  much  information  of  a  standard  character  from  [lie  leclmical  papers 
published  by  ihe  various  engineering  and  shipbuilding  societies,  and  where 
any  matter  is  of  such  special  interest  as  to  merit  a  closer  study,  reference  is 
made  to  different  sources  svhich  will  supply  it. 

The  plan  of  the  book  is  as  follows ;  Firstly,  attention  is  given  to  the 
fundamental  matters  which  govern  the  structural  design  ;  the  various  stresses 
to  which  the  hull  is  exposed,  their  straining  tendency,  and  the  difTerent 
structural  designs  by  which  tlie  necessary  strength  to  resist  them  may  be 
secured.  Secondly,  each  important  part  of  the  hull  is  considered  by  itself, 
and  each  one  from  three  points  of  view,  vh.  its  purpose  in  the  structure  and 
the  particular  stresses  and  straining  eiTects  to  which  it  is  liable;  lite  various 
formations  adopted  in  its  design,  with  the  rules  governing  ihem  as  regards 
scantlings  and  strength;  and  a  description  of  the  actual  work  of  making  it  in 
Ihe  shipyard  and  fitting  it  in  ihe  ship.  As  a  description  of  the  actual  work 
of  the  shipyard  is  reading  of  a  special  character,  it  is  dealt  with  separately  in 
the  second  part  of  the  book,  the  sequence,  generally,  being  thus  better 
preserved.  As  Lloyd's  rules  represent  and  govern,  it  may  be  said,  all 
merchant  shipbuilding  practice,  tliey  are  frequently  referred  to  and  explained, 
the  numerous  sketches  in  the  book  of  plates  being  practically  all  drawn  in 
conformity  therewith. 

There  will  be  found  chapters  on  corrosion,  launching,  etc.,  and  on  the 
work  of  the  drawing  office — that  most  important  department — where,  previous 
to  the  actual  building  work,  the  qualities  of  the  ship  are  decided  upon,  and 
every  part  designed  and  measured  on  paper.  The  manufacture  and 
mechanical  qualities  of  mild  steel  are  also  dealt  with  at  some  length,  a 
propel  knowledge  of  this  being  an  important  matter  to  those  whose  duty   it 
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is  to  deal  with  the  material  in  the  shipyard.  Finally,  I  may  say  that  every 
important  matter  affecting  ship  construction  has  received  more  or  less 
detailed  attention. 

As  I  have  aimed  at  malting  the  book  useful  for  purposes  of  reference  as 
well  as  for  systematic  or  general  study,  I  have  added  a  very  complete 
alphabetical  index;  and  to  facilitate  the  complete  study  of  any  particular 
subject,  I  have  referred,  when  dealing  with  it  anywhere  in  the  text,  to  other 
parts  of  the  book  where  it  may  be  noticed  in  some  other  connection. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  book  there  will  be  found  a  list  of  the  chapters, 
giving  in  outline  the  subject-matter  dealt  with  in  each. 

The  writing  of  this  work,  and  the  preparation  of  the  numerous  sketches, 
have  occupied  all  my  leisure  time  for  some  years,  and  as  the  art  of  ship- 
building has  of  late  made  many  advances,  the  necessity  of  presenting  the 
book  in  a  thoroughly  up-to-date  state  has  greatly  delayed  its  publication. 

A.    CAMPBELL   HOLMS. 


PREFACE  TO   SECOND  EDITION 

Otr  the  publication  of  the  second  edition  of  this  work,  I  have  taken  the 
opportunity  of  revising  (he  text  and  adding  some  new  and  instructive  matter. 
During  the  past  four  years  neither  the  structural  design  of  steam  vessels 
nor  shipbuilding  practice  has  altered  to  any  considerable  extent.  Nevertheless, 
in  a  number  of  minor  details,  processes  and  appliances,  there  has  been 
alteration,  and  I  have  amended  and  amplified  the.  text  and  plates  where 
necessary  to  correspond  with  these  and  with  the  experience  gained  since 
their  adoption.  I  have  added  two  new  plates,  representing  different  structural 
designs  for  two  large  single-deck  vessels,  and  I  have  modified  others,  in 
order  fully  to  illustrate  new  or  amended  matter  in  the  text.  With  these 
additions  and  alterations,  it  may,  I  believe,  be  truly  said  that  the  book 
is,  as  before,  quite  up  to  dale. 

A.   CAMPBELL   HOLMS. 
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rArt.  1.  Until  about  1840  practically  all  vessels  were  of  wood.  By  that  time 
I  great  perfection  had  been  attained  in  the  use  of  this  material,  but  its  possibilities 
Pin  the  matter  of  size  were  limited,  for,  although  in  some  exceptional  cases  a 
length  of  300  feet  was  attained,  few  wood  ships  exceeded  200  feet.  Even  when 
of  this  moderate  si^e,  to  make  wood  sea-going  ships  quite  strong  enough  is 
impracticable,  for,  as  the  numerous  short  pieces  of  which  they  are  composed  can 
be  but  imperfectly  connected,  the  inevitable  slipping  or  straining  movement  of 
each  one  upon  its  neighbour  results,  in  time,  io  a  large  and  permanent  deforma- 
tion of  the  hull,  so  ranch  so  that  in  old  vessels  the  keel  line  often  departs  some 
feet  from  the  straight,  bending  upwards  in  the  middle,  or  "hogging,"  as  it  is 
termed.  Although  many  of  those  accustomed  to  wood  scouted  the  idea  of  iron 
sea-going  vessels,  they  had  soon  to  admit  their  superiority.  It  was  forcibly 
demonstrated  by  the  accidental  stoppage  of  some  of  the  early  vessels  during  the 
launch,  which  involved  their  taking,  at  low  tide,  a  bridge-like  position,  supported 
at  either  end,  or  with  a  large  portion  overhanging ;  and,  although  subjected  to 
such  abnormal  stress,  the  liuU  showed  little  or  no  sign  of  bending.  No  wood 
ship  could  have  withstood  such  treatment ;  when  lying  afloat  immediately  after 
launching,  they  were  often  found  to  have  bent  some  inches  from  the  straight 
The  precise  date  at  which  iron  was  first  used  for  shipbuilding  is  unknown,  for, 
to  begin  with,  it  was  employed  in  a  tentative  fashion  for  canal  barges  and  the  like. 
Art  2.  The  principal  feature  of  the  hull  is  the  shell  plating.  If  the 
upper  deck  be  regarded  as  a  horizontal  portion  thereof,  then  all  other  structural 
parts  are  more  or  less  subsidiary,  their  purpose  being  to  slififen  and  support  it. 
In  small  boats  the  shell  plating  alone  may  suffice  ;  excellent  lifeboats  are  made 
whose  essentia!  structure  ts  two  sheets  of  thin  steel,  one  for  each  side,  pressed  to 
the  desired  form  and  united  to  a  continuous  bar,  forming  the  keel,  stem,  and 
slempost.  In  a  large  vessel  the  shell  is  composed  of  numerous  plates,  riveted 
blether;  and  ahhough  alone  it  might  fulGl  the  fundamental  condition  of 
impenetrability  to  water,  so  elementary  a  structure  would,  of  course,  lack  many 
other  essential  qualities.  The  hull  of  a  sea-going  vessel  must  have  strength  and 
rigidity,  such  that  when  deeply  immersed  by  heavy  masses  of  cargo  it  will  suffer 
no  deformation  or  excessive  stress.  The  deforming  forces  may  be  very  severe ; 
in  a  large  vessel  the  fluid  pressure  tending  to  collapse  the  sides  or  force  up  the 
bottom  may  amount  to  many  thousands  of  tons ;  and,  together  with  this  ever- 
present  straining  tendency,  the  structure  must  withstand  the  enormous  accentua- 
tion of  stress  caused  by  violent  blows  from  stormy  seas,  pitching  and  rolling 
from  side  to  side,  and  lying  bridge-like  across  the  waves.  Though  subjected  to 
these  forces,  there  must  be  perfect  immunity  from  straining ;  there  should  be  no 
perceptible  bending  either  in  the  hull  as  a  whole  or  in  its  component  parts,  for 
if  there  were  the  numerous  riveted  joints  might  soon  become  loose,  admit  water, 
I'Ond  finally  give  way.  Also,  in  a  steamer,  if  the  machinery,  with  its  shafting,  etc., 
VVere  bolted  to  a  hull  not  perfectly  rigid,  it  could  not  run  nith  the  unfailing 
■  precision  so  essential  to  the  safe  performance  of  long  voyages. 

The  thin  shell  plating  requires  to  be  stiffened  by  interior  framework,  dis- 
E posed  both  transversely  and  longitudinally;  and,  further,  the  two  sides,  thus 
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Stiffened,  must  be  united  by  cross  beams  to  hold  them  at  fixed  distance  and 
support  them  against  collapse.  Theoretically  considered,  while  maintaining  the 
same  general  strength,  the  arrangement  of  the  framework  might  be  greatly 
varied;  the  same  total  strengthening  eSect  could  be  given  by  ribs,  o\  frames,  of 
massive  character  but  few  in  number,  i.e.  placed  at  wide  intervals ;  or  by 
numeious  slender  ones  placed  closer  together.  If  the  latter  system  were  carried 
to  excess,  the  ultimate  result  would  evidently  be  equivalent  to  a  mere  thickening 
of  the  shell  plating.  If  sufficiently  thick,  the  shell  might,  indeed,  become  self- 
supporting,  but,  of  course,  so  great  a  thickness  would  be  required  as  to  render 
the  vessel  useless  as  a  cargo  carrier.  Similarly,  if  the  frames  were  very  widely 
disposed  and  proportionately  massive,  although  they  nouid  preserve  the  form  of 
the  hull  as  a  whole,  they  would  not  give  sufficient  local  stiffness  to  the  plating; 
in  order  that  this  might  not  yield  between  them,  it  would  still  require  to  be 
excessively  thick. 

Art.  3.  The  most  efflolent  cargo  veeael  is  that  which— other  qualities 
secured— %an  carry  the  greatest  weight  or  bulk  of  cargo  in  proportion  to  her 
size  and  first  cost.  Small  size  or  tonnage  is  advantageous,  for  it  means  that  the 
rateable  value  upon  which  the  dues — i.  constant  source  of  expenditure — are 
chained  is  small ;  if  bulky,  light  cargoes  are  carried,  however,  the  vessel's  size 
or  tonnage  also  measures  her  carrying  capacity,  so  that  to  be  small  Is  here  no 
advantage.  A  light  hull,  involving  a  small  weight  of  structural  material,  is 
advantageous,  because  it  not  only  reduces  the  first  cost  in  the  mailer  of  material, 
but  increases  ever  afterwards  the  vessel's  weight- carrying  or  earning  power;  for, 
of  course,  every  ton  of  weight  saved  in  the  hull  permits  of  the  conveyance  of 
one  ton  more  of  cargo.  When  competition  is  keen  and  freights  may  be  just 
sufficient  to  pay  interest  on  the  capital  outlay,  a  small  first  cost  is  evidently 
essential  to  commercial  efGciency. 

Cost  of  oonstruotion  i?  made  up  of  two  items— material  and  work- 
manohlp.  The  latter  is  the  more  important;  it  is  dependent  to  a  certain 
extent  on  the  quantity  of  material  used,  but  to  a  greater  on  simplicity  of  con- 
struction, !.«.  whether  the  parts  are  few  or  numerous,  whether  of  simple  or  com- 
plicated form,  and  whether  easily  and  expeditiously  combined  or  otherwise. 
The  cheapest  structure  is  the  one  involving  a  minimum  of  structural  material 
and  of  skilled  labour.  With  a  given  strength  these  two  conditions  are  opposed, 
if  the  one  is  great  the  other  is  small ;  a  vessel  built  of  few  parts,  which  make  up 
in  massiveness  what  they  lack  in  number  or  efficiency  of  form  and  disposition 
(as  in  the  imaginary  case  of  a  hull  composed  of  a  thick  shell  only),  would 
involve  less  skilled  labour  than  one  having  numerous  parts,  slender,  but  effici- 
ently formed  and  disposed  for  their  more  specialized  duties.  Such  a  vessel, 
however,  would  be  costly  in  raw  material  and  inferior  as  a  cargo  carrier.  So 
important  are  carrying  capabilities  that  it  is  always  desirable  lo  reduce  the 
weight  of  the  hull,  even  though  the  first  cost  be  slightly  increased  by  the  greater 
number  and  complexity  of  parts.  But  there  is  a  limit  to  the  application  of  this 
principle,  for  although,  theoretically,  the  necessary  strength  might  be  maintained 
with  very  slender  parts,  the  resulting  structure  would  have  little  endurance ;  it 
would  be  unable  to  withstand  the  effect  of  wear  and  tear ;  the  wasting  tendency 
of  corrosion  and  the  bumps  and  blows  of  active  service  would  cause  such  rapid 
deterioration  as  soon  to  involve  costly  repairs  and  shorten  the  vessel's  period  of 
useful  existence.  In  warships,  where  wear  and  tear  are  almost  negligible  factors, 
a  very  slender  structure  is  admissible.  In  these  vessels  a  light  hull  is  essential, 
and  is  secured^-often  at  high  cost  in  workmanship — by  slender  parts,  disposed 
and  associated  in  the  most  efficient  manner. 

Art.  4.  Notice,  in  a  general  way,  the  arrangement  of  the  main  framework 
of  the  hull  of  a  simple  sailing  ship  (see  Fig.  i8,  Plate  9  and  Plate  100).  The 
transverse  frames  form  continuous  ribs  round  the  body  of  the  ship ;  they 
give  to  the  thin  and  yielding  shell  plating  the  necessary  lateral  stiffness,  and 
resist  all  stresses  tending  to  alter  the  form  of  the  transverse  sections.     Alone, 
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however,  they  would  give  but  irapeifect  rigidity ;  if  conjoined  only  ihrough  the 
medium  of  the  shell  plating,  each  one  would  practically  be  independent  of  those 
adjoining,  and  so  would  only  resist  those  stresses  which  directly  affected  it.  In 
order,  therefore,  that  they  may  give  a  combined,  and,  consequently,  a  powerful 
resistance,  they  are  united  by  longitudinal  frames — the  keelsons  and  side 
stringers.  These  bind  them  rigidly  together,  so  that  no  frame  may  strain  or 
yield  mdependenlly  of  those  adjoining,  adjacent  ones  simultaneously  resisting 
any  forces  tending  to  deflect  the  sides  or  bottom. 

A  vessel's  framework  is  thus  composed  of  two  sets  of  frames  :  the  transverse 
and  longitudinal.  The  former  are  always  disposed  in  direct  contact  with  the 
shell,  at  intervals  of  20  to  30  inches.  They  constitute  the  main  skeleton  of 
the  hull,  the  shell  plating  and  other  parts  being  fitted  to  it  as  a  gioundwork. 
The  latter  (termed  keelsons  when  on  the  bottom,  and  siJe  or  /lald  stringers  whea 
on  the  side)  are  fitted  in  continuous  lengths  within  the  transverse.  They  arc 
wider  apart,  and  form,  as  it  were,  a  supplementary  skeleton.  In  all  but  the 
smallest  vessels  they  are  connected  not  merely  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  trans- 
verse frames,  but  extend,  intcreostally,  between  them,  so  as  to  connect  to  the 
shell  (see  Fig.  18,  Plate  9  and  Plate  100).  The  lower  part  of  each  transverse 
frame,  lying  across  the  ship's  bottom,  is  made  exceedingly  strong  compared 
with  that  on  the  side,  for  the  bottom  must  sustain  the  weight  of  heavy  cargo, 
and  is  liable  to  severe  pressures,  both  widespread  and  local,  through  grounding 
or  resting  on  the  keel  in  dry  dock;  while  elsewhere  they  are  mere  bars,  here 
they  are  formed  of  deep  plates,  terme<l_;?(;jjrj.  For  a  similar  reason  the  longi- 
tudinal frames  of  this  part  are  made  stronger  than  those  on  the  sides.  The  ooe 
directly  over  the  keel  —the  centre  keelson  or  vertical  keel-~\i  exceptionally  massive- 
It  might  be  regarded  as  tlie  backbone  of  the  vessel's  bottom. 

Art.  5.  A  ship  is  appropriately  likened  to  a  large  floating  beam  or 
^rder,  for  both  undergo  bending  stresses  1  of  a  similar  nature,  and,  in  a  ship, 
the  structural  material  is  to  a  large  extent  distributed  agreeably  with  the 
principles  governing  girder  design.  Also,  every  structural  part  of  the  hull  is 
introduced  with  a  view  to  resisting  certain  stresses  more  or  less  definite,  and  as 
these  all  tend  to  bend  the  part,  each,  when  its  capabilities  are  investigated,  may 
be  regarded  as  a  beam  or  girder.  Accordingly,  to  appreciate  intelligently  the 
manner  in  which  a  ship's  hull,  in  whole  or  in  part,  resists  deformation,  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  various  parts  best  suited  to  their  special  duties,  it  is  evident 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  governing  the  design  of  a  simple  beam  or  girder  is 
indispensable.  In  order,  therefore,  that  readers  unfamiliar  with  these  matters 
may  grasp  the  necessary  principles,  the  subject  is  treated  in  an  elementary 
fashion  in  the  Appendix. 

To  understand  the  particular  purpose,  or  usefulness,  of  the  various  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  hull,  a  knowledge  of  the  straining  forces  to  which  vessels 
are  exposed,  and  which,  therefore,  must  be  provided  against,  is  essential 
These  forces  may  be  divided  into  two  broad  classes,  longitudinal  and  truu- 
verse.  The  former  lend  to  produce  longitudinal  deformation  bending  the  hull 
as  a  whole ;  the  latter,  to  distort  the  form  of  the  transverse  sections.  In  the 
following  chapter  it  is  intended  to  notice,  lirsi,  how  longitudinal  bending  stresses 
may  arise,  and  the  circumstances  which  govern  tlie  intensity  of  their  straining 
effect  on  the  huU.< 

'  ThwughonI  this  woik  ibe  term  ilrtii  will  l<c  used  in  ihe  now  accepted  *eo»e  to  deoole 
any  force  acting  upon,  and  tending  to  defoim,  a  body,  as  alu  the  coirespondine  tnternil  force 
of  resistance  wbich  ihc  body  opposes  to  such  dcfaiinacion.  The  lerm  ilrain,  to  signify  the 
deformation  induced  by  the  eilemal  stress  or  focce ;  or,  in  a  compound  sttnclure,  the  relative 
sIipmnK  movement  that  may  occur  hetwixc  i[s  cumpouent  parts. 

'  For  interesting  inv est igai ions  on  Ihe  subject  of  longitudinal  bending  stresses,  reference 
nay  be  made  10  the  following,  Boiong  other  papers ;  Sit  E.  J.  Reed's  Memoir  te  Ike  fiyal 
Setkty,  1871.  Tram.  JnitiluHtm  9f  Naoal  Arcbiitcli:  Ftondc,  1874;  Sit  W.  H.  While, 
1877;  John,  1874-77  ;  Smittt,  1883  ;  Read,  1890.  7'ram.  Institution  »f  Etiginttrt  and  iihif- 
tuiSJen  in  ScollnHd :  Atnison,  1878-79;  Biles,  18UJ-94.  Tram.  Ni>rth-Eiut  Cmul  InitilMtinH 
t/ Enginetn  and Shipbuilderi :  Bergslrom  and  I'iauJ,  1S88-89  ;  Kendal,  1892-93. 
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Art.  6.  If  a  stranded  vessel  rested  high  and  dry,  each  end  upon  a  rock,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  4,  Plate  i,  the  hull,  forming  a  bridge  girder,  would  tend  to  sag, 
i.e.  bend  downwards  in  the  middle.  The  fore-and-aft  material  at  the  upper 
part  would  suffer  compressive  stress,  tending  to  crush  it  or  make  it  buckle  up; 
and  that  on  the  lower  part,  tensile  stress,  tending  to  stretch  it  or  tear  it  across. 
In  Fig.  2  the  opposite  conditions  are  depicted.  Here  the  ship  tends  to  Ay, 
the  stresses  on  the  material  being  reversed.  Hogging  and  sagging  Btresaes 
are  also  experienced  by  every  vessel  when  afloat  among  waves,  and  that  they 
are  identical  with  the  above  will  be  evident  from  Figs,  i  and  3,  which  depict 
a  vessel  floating  amidst  waves  of  exaggerated  height.  The  upward  supporting 
pressure,  whether  by  rocks  or  the  buoyancy  of  water,  must  equal  the  weight  of 
the  hull  and  contents ;  but  in  the  latter  case,  owing  to  its  better  fore-and-aft 
distribution,  the  bending  effect  is,  of  course,  much  less  intense. 

Longitudinal  bending  stresseB  of  a  permanent  or  chronic  character 
are  also  experienced  by  all  vessels  when  floating  at  rest  in  smooth  water. 
How  brought  about  is  forcibly  illustrated  by  Figs.  8  to  10,  Plate  i.  In  Fig.  8 
the  weight  over  each  barrel  causes  neither  hogging  nor  sagging  stresses,  for 
the  buoyant  effect  of  the  latter  is  equal  to,  and  lies  exactly  under,  each  wei^t. 
In  Fig.  9  sagging  stresses  prevail,  for  while  the  buoyant  effect  acts  at  the  ends 
of  the  plank,  the  load  acts  at  the  middle;  and,  conversely,  in  Fig.  10  hogging 
stresses  prevail.  In  a  ship  precisely  similar  conditions  may  be  experienced, 
much  less  in  degree,  however;  for*  although  the  displacement  varies  throughout 
the  length,  it  does  so  gradually,  every  part  of  the  hull  and  cargo  receiving  some 
support — not  necessarily  a  balancing  one^— directly  from  below.  If,  for  instance, 
only  one  hold  amidships  were  filled  with  heavy  cargo,  and  all  the  others  were 
empty,  it  is  clear  that  the  weight  of  the  loaded  compartment  would  not  be 
balanced  by  its  displacement;  it  would  have  to  be  borne  in  great  part  by 
upward  forces  of  buoyancy  acting  elsewhere,  towards  the  vessel's  ends,  and, 
consequently,  the  hull  would  tend  to  sag,  just  as  if  it  bridged  the  trough  of  a 
wave.  Similarly,  if  the  end  compartments  were  heavier  than  their  displace- 
ments, the  excess  of  weight  would  be  borne  by  the  surplus  buoyancy  of  the 
midship  part,  and  hogging  stresses  would  prevail. 

The  severity  of  hogging  and  sagging  tendencies,  and  their  straining 
effect  on  the  hull,  depend  on  the  length  and  height  of  the  waves  encountered, 
the  vessel's  dimensions,  and  her  condition  as  to  loading.  They  are  most  intense 
when  the  waves  are  high  and  have  a  length,  from  crest  to  crest,  equal  to  that 
of  the  ship  itself;  and  they  are  greater  in  long,  shallow  vessels  than  in  shorter, 
deefter  ones.  As  just  seen,  the  weight  and  distribution  of  the  cargo  have  a 
commanding  influence ;  heavy  weights  towards  the  bow  and  stern,  or  absence 
of  weight  amidships,  intensify  hogging  stresses ;  and  an  excess  of  weight  amid- 
ships accentuates  those  of  a  sagging  nature.  According  to  the  loading,  some 
parts  of  the  hull  may  suffer  sagging  stresses  and  others  hogging  ones.  In  all 
vessels  the  extreme  ends,  for  a  few  feet,  are  heavier  than  the  local  displacement; 
here,  therefore,  there  is  a  permanent  hogging  tendency.  When  loaded  uniformly 
with  homogeneous  cargo,  the  weight  and  corresponding  displacement  in  way  of 
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each  cargo  hold  are  usually  fairly  well  balanced.  In  Ihc  region  of  the  machinery, 
however,  the  hull  and  contents— the  engines,  boilers,  and  coal — usually  represent 
a.  lesser  weight  than  the  local  load  displacement,  the  difference  becoming  more 
marked  towards  the  end  of  a  voyage,  when  the  coals  are  consumed  from  the 
bunkers. -- And,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  vessel  is  in  light  trim,  the  weight 
of  the  machinery  section  is  heavier  than  the  local  displacement.  In  light,  high- 
powered,  channel  steamers  the  concentrated  weight  of  machinery  amidships, 
and  the  unloaded,  buoyant  ends,  may  result  in  severe  sagging  stresses ;  those  of 
a  hogging  nature,  contrary  to  what  is  usual^  being  less  important.  If  the  cargo 
is  not  uniformly  distributed,  but  is  composed  of  heavy,  isolated  weights,  the 
resulting  stresses  may  lend,  not  so  much  to  bend  the  hull  fore  and  aft,  as  to  shear 
it  in  two,  transversely.  If,  for  instance,  empty  and  heavily  iaden  holds  occurred 
alternately,  as  may  often  happen  in  bulk  oil-carrying  vessels,  the  bottom  of  the 
hull,  in  way  of  the  former,  being  subject  to  an  upward  sea  pressure  entirely 
unbalanced  from  within,  would  tend  to  move  upwards,  from  bulkhead  to  bulk- 
head ;  and  contrariwise  in  way  of  the  latter.  These  tendencies,  moreover,  would 
be  accentuated  and  reduced  as  the  water  pressure  in  way  of  each  hold  was 
increased  or  diminished  by  variations  in  the  draught  due  to  passing  waves,  or 
as  the  weight  carried  was  virtually  increased  by  vertical  movements  of  the  vessel. 
Art.  7.  If,  when  subjected  to  hogging  or  sagging  streeees,  the  position 
of  the  supporting  pressures  and  the  weight  of  the  hull  and  cargo  are  known, 
it  is  a  comparatively  simple  matter  to  compute  the  bending  moment  and 
the  intensity  of  the  resulting  stresses,  tensile  and  compressive,  which  the 
.  structural  material  will  suffer.  At  an  early  period  of  iron  shipbuilding  such 
investigations  were  made,  but,  to  simplify  the  calculation,  the  hull  was  assumed 
to  occupy  a  high  and  dry  position,  poised  upon  a  rock  amidship  or  on  one  at 
either  end,  as  in  Figs,  z  and  4,  Plate  r.  Of  course,  no  vessel  could  withstand  so 
severe  an  ordeal ;  even  if  strong  enough  to  resist  the  resulting  bending  tendency, 
the  hull  would  be  crushed  and  penetrated  by  the  intense  local  pressure  of  the 
rocks.  Vessels  are  often  accidentally  stranded  on  a  bank,  but  as  they  are  usually 
fairly  well  water  borne,  the  effect  of  inequalities  in  the  support  is  minimized. 
To  attempt  to  provide  them  with  sufficient  strength  to  withstand  the  bending 
stresses  incurred  by  so  remote  a  contingency  as  a  girder-like  position,  high  and 
dry  between  supports,  would  evidently  be  quite  inexpedient,  for  the  hull  would 
be  so  heavy  as  to  have  little  efficiency  for  its  legitimate  work. 

When  afloat  in  still  water,  it  is  a  simple,  though  laborious,  matter  to 
oalonlate  with  precision,  for  any  condition  of  loading,  the  bending  moments 
and  corresponding  BtresBee  which  the  material  of  the  hull  will  Buffer; 
and,  unless  the  loading  be  very  abnormal,  these  chronic  stresses  are  usually  of 
minor  importance.  Such  calculations,  however,  are  of  little  practical  value,  for 
they  give  minimum  stresses,  whereas  what  it  is  desired  to  know  is  the  most  severe 
stress  the  structure  is  likely  to  suffer,  when  heavily  laden  and  while  rising  and 
falling  amidst  high  waves.  Investigations  towards  this  end  are  frequently  made ; 
but  while  very  instructive,  as  indicating  how  the  severity  of  the  stresses  may  be 
affected  by  differences  in  dimensions  and  conditions  of  loading,  they  are 
tmreUable  as  giving,  quaniitively,  the  actual  stresses  suffered  by,  or  the  strength 
required  in,  any  particular  ship;  for  not  only  arc  important  conditions  as  to 
length  and  height  of  wave  arbitrarily  chosen,  but  many  complex  matters  regard- 
ing wave  structure  and  vertical  movements  of  the  hull,  not  susce|)tible  of 
mathematical  treatment  and  which  greatly  influence  the  results,  are  of  necessity 
neglected.  If  the  most  severe  bending  moment  that  a  ship  would  suffer  in 
actual  service  were  known,  it  would  be  a  simple  matter  so  to  design  the  structure 
of  the  hull  that  it  would  have  the  precise  strength  compatible  with  any  riiosen 
margin  of  safety.  Ttealing  the  vessel  as  a  girder,  poised  high  and  dry  between 
lupports,  then,  if  the  hull  were  prismatic  and  uniformly  loaded,  the  bending 
moment  amidships,  in  foot-tons,  would  be  one-eighth  of  the  vessel's  weight 
tnnltiplicd  by  her  length.     Numerous  calculations  indicate  that  in  the  case  of 
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a  loaded  ship  afloat  amid  waves  of  the  largest  size  lively  to  be  eoconntered, 
the  maximum  bending  moment  Will  rarely  exceed  one-tbirtieth  of  her  weight 
multiplied  by  her  length.  Taking  this  as  a  basis,  it  is  found  that  in  most  well- 
constracted  ships  the  strength  of  the  hull  is  suFFicienC  to  leave  a  fair  margin 
of  safety  under  all  but  very  abnormal  conditions,  a  tensile  strength  of  seven  tons 
per  square  inch  of  the  steel  being  seldom  attained. 

It  may  be  noticed  here  that  as  regards  actual  longitndiRal  bending,  tbe 
effect  of  hogging  and  sagging  stresses  is  little  more  than  a  tendency  j  for  though 
the  [ensile  and  compressive  stresses  set,  up  in  the  structural  material  may 
approach  the  elastic  limit  of  the  steel,  the  hull  is  so  deep  and  rigid  thai  the 
resulting  deflection  ftom  the  straight  is  very  small,  probably  not  more  than 
a  few  inches  even  in  a  long  vessel.'  Although  the  actual  deflection  from  the 
straight,  due  to  the  concentration  of  cargo,  amidships  or  at  [he  ends,  is  usually 
very  small,  it  is  sometimes  endeavoured  to  take  advantage  of  it  as  a  means  of 
carrying  more  than  the  normal  load.  When  taking  in  cargo,  the  loading  op^ation 
must  stop  when  the  freeboard  mark  amidships  is  seen  to  be  flush  with  the  water 
line.  If,  now,  the  extreme  ends  of  the  vessel  are  filled  up  before  the  'midship 
part,  the  hull  will  hog  more  or  less,  and  it  is  asserted  that,  in  such  a  case,  when 
the  loading  is  completed,  not  all  the  deflection  will  disappear,  so  that  when 
the  freeboard  mark  amidships  is  on  the  water  line,  the  ends  of  the  vessel  will 
be  extra  deeply  immersed  {Le.  the  draught  at  the  ends  will  be  greater  than  the 
draught  amidships),  with  a  resulting  increase  in  the  normal  displacement  or 
deadweight. 

In  the  investigation  above  referred  to,  the  vessel  is  commonly  assumed  to 
be  loaded  with  homogeneous  cargo,  and  to  be  poised  on  the  crest  of  a  wave  of 
her  own  length,  and  in  height  one-twentieth  of  her  length.  When  so  circum- 
stanced, the  bending  stress  is  a  hogging  one  ;  and  it  is  usually  more  severe  than 
the  corresponding  sagging  stress,  chiefly  owing  to  the  fact  that  after  a  long 
voyage,  when  the  'midship  coal  bunkers  are  empty,  (he  hull  is  dispropordonately 
heavy  towards  the  ends,  just  where  it  receives  the  least  support.  In  -making  the 
calculation,'  an  outline  of  the  wave  is  drawn,  in  such  a  position  with  regard  to 
the  hull  that  the  irregular  volume  which  it  cuts  off  is  equal  to  the  displacement 
in  slill  water.  The  forces  of  buoyancy  and  the  opposed  weight  of  each  small, 
contiguous,  transverse  section  of  the  hull  are  then  computed,  and  their  differences 
being  obtained,  the  bending  moment  at  any  part  can  at  once  be  ascertained. 
It  is  then  a  comparatively  simple,  though  laborious,  matter  to  ascertain,  by  treat- 
ing the  ship  as  a  girder,  the  tensile  or  compressive  stresses  that  the  structural 
material  wilt  suffer  at  any  particular  part. 

Art.  8.  But  the  assumption  that  a  vessel  displaces  the  same  volume  of 
water  on  the  crest  or  hollow  of  a  wave  as  in  still  water  is  not  correct.  The 
bnoyailt  effect  of  the  water  forming  the  upper  part  of  a  wave  is  less  than 
that  of  still  water,  and,  accordingly,  to  obtain  an  equal  support,  the  hull  must 
sink  deeper ;  and,  conversely,  the  water  in  the  lower  part  is  more  buoyant, 
so  that  a  lesser  immersion  is  required  for  the  same  effect.  Refined  investiga- 
tions,' in  which  this  is  taken  account  of,  show  that  llie  actual  sagging  moment 
may  only  be  about  one  half  that  found  by  cruder  calculations,  and,  while  hogging 
stresses  are  also  found  to  be  less,  the  difference  in  their  case  is  only  about  half 
as  great.  These  very  large  discrepancies  explain  satisfactorily  how  it  is  that 
vessels,  which  by  ordinary  calculations  would  appear  to  be  liable  to  a  stress  on 
'  An  account  of  some  practical  experiments  in  this  dliection  will  be  fonnd  in  Mr.  Phillips* 
pai>er.  Trans.  ImlUution  nf  Naval  Arckilats,  1891  ;  and  a  theoretical  consideration  of  the 
subject  will  be  found  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  Stanbury  anil  the  late  Mr.  Read,  Tram.  Insltlulion  0/ 
Nasal  ArchUicti,  1S94. 

*  The  actual  work  of  these  calculations  is  well  described  in  Sir  W.  H.  White's  and  Mr. 
Thtarle's  works  on  naval  architecture,  as  also  in  some  of  the  papers  already  cilcd,  nolably  that 
of  Ihe  Inle  Mr.  John,  Trant.  ItaliUitien  ef  Naval  Arthittcts,  1877,  and  of  Prof.  Files,  TroHt. 
Itulitulion  of  Engineers  and  Shipbuildert  in  Scotland,  1893-94. 

•  See  fc&.  Smith'*  paper.  Tram,  /mtim/im  vf  Naval  ArcAilali,  1883. 
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the  wpper  works  exceeding  ten  tons  per  square  inch,  so  rarely  show  signs  of 
it  by  serious  straining. 

It  may  be  readily  shown  how  the  water  of  a  wave-crest  and  that  of  the 
hollow  have  respectively  a  smaller  and  a  crealec  buoyant  effect  than  still  water. 
The  buoyant  effect  of  a  fluid  depends  on  its  weight;  salt  water  is  more  buoyant 
than  fresh,  because  it  is  heavier ;  mercury  is  so  Iftavy  that  lead  floats  in  it.  A 
bucket  of  water,  when  shot  into  the  air,  has  virtually  no  weight ;  during  the  flight 
a  piece  of  iron  or  cork— a!so  virtually  without  weight — will  remain  wherever  it 
may  happen  to  be,  at  or  below  the  surface.  In  the  same  way,  a  man  jumping 
over  a  fence  with  a  weight  on  his  back  will  feel  no  pressure,  or  weight,  while  in 
the  air.  If  a  mass  of  anything,  attached  to  a  cord,  be  swung  round  in  a  vertical 
circle,  its  weight  when  at  the  bottom  of  the  swing,  as  evidenced  by  the  pull 
on  the  cord,  may  be  very  much  greater  than  the  actual,  while  at  the  top  it  may 
appear  to  have  no  weight  at  all.  Now,  in  accordance  with  the  trvclioidal  w^ve 
theory — now  accepted  as  the  correct  one— every  particle  of  water  in  a  wave 
moves  in  a  vertical  circle,  and  so,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cord  and  weight,  the 
particles  forming  the  up|ier  half,  or  crest,  suflfer  a  virtual  reduction  of  weight, 
and  those  of  the  bottom  an  increase.  The  orbital  motion  is  slow,  so  that  the 
loss  and  increase  in  weight  is  not  so  great  as  in  the  suggested  case  of  the  cord 
and  weight  or  the  bucket  of  water  moving  freely  under  the  force  of  gravity,  but 
it  is  sufficient  to  affect  appreciably  its  power  of  supporting  a  vessel's  hull;  to 
receive  the  required  support,  this  must  sink  more  deeply  in  the  crest  and  less 
deeply  in  the  hollow.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  when  a  vessel  lies  across  a 
wave-crest,  the  support  given  at  the  deeply  immersed  'midship  part  and  that  at 
the  little  immersed  ends  are  rendered  less  unequal,  and,  consequently,  the 
bending  effect  on  the  hull  is  less  intense;  and  similarly  when  astride  the  wave 
hollow. 

Apart  from  iis  effect  on  the  buoyancy  of  wave-water,  the  circumstance  that 
a  masB,  oscillating  in  a  vertical  path,  virtually  loses  and  gains 
weight,  may  have  a  commanding  effect  on  the  longitudinal  bending  stresses 
suffered  by  a  ship  when  moving  up  and  down  amidst  waves.  As  the  hull  rises 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  wave  and  then  begins  to  descend,  it  is  virtually  lighter, 
and,  in  consequence,  suffers  less  bending  stress ;  and,  similarly,  when  it  descends 
into  the  trough  and  begins  to  ascend  it  is  heavier,  and  suffers  more.  This 
phenomenon  will  be  familiar  to  any  one  who  has  been  at  sea  in  rough  weather. 
Standing  towards  the  end  of  the  vessel,  one  may  be  almost  lifted  off  the  deck  at 
the  top  of  an  upward  heave,  and  at  the  bottom  feel  one's  self  abnormally 
ponderous.  Similarly,  everything  on  board,  and  the  vessel  itself,  is  subject  to 
a.  like  effect.  Small  sailing-boats  heel  over  and  more  readily  capsize  when  on  a 
wave-crest,  their  virtual  lightness  having  the  effect  of  a  loss  of  ballast.  In  the 
case  of  a  large  vessel  floating  amid  waves,  the  up  and  down  movemant  of 
the  hull,  as  a  whole,  is,  of  course,  slow  and  steady ;  she  does  not  rise  to  the 
waves  like  a  rafL  It  may  happen,  however,  should  a  suitable  series  of  high 
waves  be  encountered,  that,  although  not  rising  much  to  the  first,  she  may  do 
so  more  and  more  as  each  succeeding  one  gives  her  an  additional  impulse — just 
as  a  weight  suspended  by  a  piece  of  elastic,  if  subjected  to  small  but  suitably 
timed  pushes,  wilt  oscillate  through  gradually  increasing  distances,  The  effect 
of  such  movement  on  the  bending  stresses  suffered  by  a  ship  has  been  investi- 
gated,' and  with  surprising  results,  for  it  was  shown  that  the  vertical  movement 
of  a  large  vessel  might,  after  accumulated  impulses,  become  so  great  that,  at  the 
top  of  a  vertical  oscillation,  i.e.  on  the  crest  of  a  wave,  the  hull  would  rise  (be 
shot  up,  as  it  were)  some  nine  feet  above  the  normal.  Similarly,  in  the  wave- 
hollow,  the  hull,  being  virtually  heavier,  might  sink  by  a  like  amount  below  the 
normal,  as  indicated  by  her  displacement  below  the  wave  surface.  It  was  found 
that,  aa  a  result  of  such  movement,  the  hogging  stresses  in  a  fine-lined  vessel 
Blight  be  redm;ed  by  some  8  per  cent.,  but  that  the  sagging  stresses  might  be 
'  Read,  7Vo>w.  Initinaian  ef  Naval  ArckilKts.  iSoo. 
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increased  by  as  much  as  24  per  cent  It  is  forturale  that  the  increase  is  in  Ac 
less  severe  sagging  stresses  and  not  in  the  more  critical  hogging  ones. 

The  above  investigation  also  shows  that,  although  in  a  fine-lined  Bhlp  the 
increase  in  sagging  stresses  might  be  as  much  as  24  per  cent.,  in  one  of  fuller 
form  it  might  be  only  half  as  much.  That  this  may  be  so  will  be  evident  from 
the  fact  that  if  a  ship  were  so  full  as  to  be  prismatic  throughout,  she  would  not 
move  at  all,  vertically,  as  a  whole,  for  the  wave  profile  (the  wave  being  of  her 
own  length)  would  cut  off  an  equal  volume  of  displacement,  no  matter  where  the 
crest  were.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ends  of  a  ship  were  conceived  to  be  so 
exceedingly  fine  that  all  the  displacement  were  concentrated  amidships,  the  huU 
would  rise  like  a  raft  to  Uic  full  height  of  each  wave.  In  the  former  case,  there 
beii%  no  vertical  movement,  there  would  be  no  virtual  variation  in  weight,  and 
so  no  increase  or  diminution  in  bending  stress.  It  has  long  been  a  disputed 
point  whether  or  not  a  fine  vessel,  carrying  little  cargo  towards  the  ends,  and, 
therefore,  subject  to  comparatively  small  bending  stresses,  should  be  built  of 
lighter  scantlings  than  a  fuller  and  more  heavily  laden  one.  In  practice,  however, 
it  has  often  been  observed  that,  when  straining  tendencies  do  occur,  they  do  so 
about  as  readily  in  the  one  type  as  in  the  other,  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that 
fine-lined  vessels  are  usually  driven  faster  than  full-lined  vessels  and  so  meet  with 
greater  impulsive  farces  from  advancing  waves.  The  usual  practice,  therefore,  is 
not  to  modify  the  general  scantlings  on  account  of  variations  in  fulness  towards 
the  ends.  This  receives  considerable  support  from  the  foregoing  circumstance, 
namely,  that,  owing  to  their  greater  vertical  movement  in  a  sea-way,  fine-lined 
vessels  may  suffer  a  greater  accentuation  of  sagging  stress. 

The  molecular  movement  of  wave-water  may  have  a  further  effect  in 
inducing  or  modifying  longitudinal  bending  streBBeB.  The  water  forming 
the  upper  half,  or  crest,  of  a  wave  moves  forward,  whereas  that  in  the  trough 
moves  backwards ;  and  so  it  follows  that  if  a  vessel  lay  obliquely  across  large 
waves,  with  her  stem  and  stem  in  adjacent  crests  and  the  'midship  portion  in  the 
boltow,  the  opposed  movements  just  referred  to  would  tend  to  bend  the  hull  side- 
ways, as  a  whole,  or  twist  it  corkscrew  fashion.  The  tendency  itself  is  probably 
unimportant,  but,  when  added  to  others  simultaneously  acting,  the  resultant  stress 
may  be  considerably  augmented. 

It  it  evident  from  the  foregoing  that  the  Btrength  of  stnicture  given  to 
any  particular  ship  is  not  a  matter  that  can  be  decided  by  any  precise  theoretical 
treatment  In  practice,  the  arrangement  and  masslveness  of  the  various  parts 
are  simply  that  which  long  experience  of  the  strength  and  endurance,  displayed 
in  active  ser\-ice  by  vessels  of  different  sizes  and  type,  indicates  as  the  minimum 
compatible  with  these  qualities.  It  may  be  remarked  here  that  it  is  mainly  due 
to  Lloyifs  Reciter  of  Shipping  and  other  classification  societies  that  this  experi- 
ence, extending  over  the  whole  history  of  wood,  iron,  and  steel  shipbuilding,  and 
which  otherwise  might  have  been  lost,  has  at  all  times  been  carefully  recorded, 
interpreted,  and  made  available  to  all  in  the  annual  publication  of  their  rules  of 
construction  and  tables  of  scantlings  (Art.  49).  During  the  last  few  years  a 
similarly  useful  purpose  has  also  been  served  by  other  Classification  Societies, 
namely  the  Bureau  Veritas,  established  in  Parts  in  1828,  the  Brilish  Corporation, 
established  in  Glasgow  in  1890,  and  the  German  Lloyd,  established  in  Berlin  in 
1867.  These  Societies,  although  formerly  comparatively  little  known,  have 
gradually  assumed  a  position  of  considerable  importance.  Although  practical 
experience  is  thus  the  ruling  factor  in  deciding  the  most  suitable  structural 
design,  this,  nevertheless,  is  arranged  in  conformity  wiih  theoretical  principles, 
which,  when  properly  applied,  are  necessarily  in  agreement  with  practical 
experience. 

Art.  9.  It  is  now  intended  to  notice,  in  a  general  way,  the  structural 
design  of  ships,  lai^e  and  small  (see  Plate  4),  in  Its  relation  to  the  longl- 
tttdinal  Btreases  just  considered.  All  vessels  resemble,  more  or  less,  a  large 
box-girder,  i>.  one  which  is  a  hollow  square  in  section — a  design  typical  of 
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strength  and  rigidity.  In  small  vessels  the  longitudinal  stresses  are  usually 
unimportant,  and  so  in  their  structural  design  no  special  regard  is  given  to  girder 
principles;  their  upper  flange,  in  their  aspect  as  a  box-girder,  may  only  be 
partially  represented  by  a  marginal  strip  of  deck  plating,  the  deck  ttrittger,  and 
the  conjoined  sheer  stralu  (a  wood  deck  is  disregarded  in  questions  of  strength. 
Art.  17).  In  such  vessels  the  strength  and  stiffness  required  to  give  a  sub- 
stantial hull,  that  will  resist  the  wear  and  tear,  bumps  and  blows,  and  local 
stresses  of  active  service,  amply  satisfy  those  of  longitudinal  strength.  As 
dimensions  increase,  however,  so  also  do  the  longitudinal  stresses,  and  in 
the  arrangement  and  disposition  of  the  structural  material  it  becomes  necessary 
to  give  special  regard  to  girder  principles.  Greater  strength  is  introduced  where 
most  required,  i.e.  by  completmg  the  upper  flange,  so  that  the  deck,  like  the 
bottom,  becomes  a  plated  surface.  The  hull  is  then  practically  a  tapered  tube, 
a  form  well  adapted  to  resist  stresses  of  all  kinds. 

Art.  10.  A  girder  of  uniform  section,  when  overloaded  at  the  middle,  fails  at 
the  part  where  the  bending  effect  is  greatest,  i.e.  at  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
load.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  loaded  ship  is  practically  amidships,  and  so 
here  the  stresses  are  greatest;  thence  they  gradually  diminish,  disappearing  at 
the  bow  and  stern.  It  follows  that  the  h^  should  be  strongest  amid- 
ahips,  and  in  practice  it  is  made  so,  for  towards  the  end  it  tapers  in  breadth,  and 
the  shell  and  all  longitudinal  parts  are  reduced  in  thickness.  Further,  when  a 
vessel  is  just  of  a  size  to  require  additional  strength,  the  extra  structural  material 
is  mostly  placed  on  the  'midship  portion ;  thus,  when  deck  plating  is  first  called 
for,  only  the  'midship  part  is  plated  {see  Plate  86) ;  with  increased  dimensions, 
the  entire  deck  is  plated,  and  then  a  second  and  a  third  plated  deck  may  be 
similarly  introduced. 

If  the  strength  diminished  from  'midships  towards  the  ends  in  the  same 
gradual  fashion  as  the  longitudinal  bending  moments,  the  hull  would  be  equally 
tried  throughout,  i.e.  it  would  be  no  more  liable  to  strain  at  one  point  than 
another.  The  strength,  however,  does  not  decrease  in  this  gradual  way,  and 
although,  generally  speaking,  it  is  disproportionately  great  towards  the  ends,  the 
weakest  spot  may,  owing  to  diacontinnitles  in  the  fore-and-aft  material, 
be  located  some  distance  from  'midships.  This  may  result  from  the  presence 
of  a  deck  erection  ;  in  way  of  a  'midship  bridge-houae,  for  instance  (Fig,  i, 
Plate  26),  the  hull  is  stronger,  for  it  is  deeper  and  is  assisted  by  the  longitudinal 
material  of  the  bridge  :  but  just  at  the  ends  of  the  latter  there  is  an  abrupt  stop- 
page of  longitudinal  material  and  a  sudden  reduction  In  depth,  and  so,  although 
the  bending  moment  may  be  smaller  here  than  amidships,  the  hull  may  neverthe- 
less be  more  severely  tried.  But,  further,  the  mere  abruplness  of  the  discontinuity 
may  cause  an  intense  concentration  of  stress,  just  as  a  nick  in  a  stick  is  a  ready 
source  of  fracture. 

A  tendency  to  strain  at  such  points  is  constantly  observed,  particularly 
in  large  vessels  and  those  which  cross  the  stormy  North  Atlantic,  At  the  ends 
of  the  bridge  the  rivets  in  the  joints  of  the  sheer  strake  and  bulwark  plating 
may  become  loose,  or,  more  rarely,  the  plates  may  fracture.  In  large  vessels 
indications  of  straining  are  sometimes  observed  in  the  riveting  of  the  gunwale 
bar,  or  in  the  rivets  connecting  the  bulwark  to  the  sheer  strake,  and  those  in  the 
fore-and-aft  seams  of  the  bridge-side  plating.  The  bulwark  rail,  being  the 
highest  part  of  the  hull  at  this,  its  weakest  section,  is  one  of  the  first  parts  to 
indicate  excessive  stress,  by  fracturing  or  by  straining  of  its  rivet  connections- 
Such  locali^iation  of  stress  is  provided  against  by  doubling  the  sheer  strake  and 
deck  stringer  for  about  twenty  feet  across  the  weak  spot — the  ends  of  the  bridge, 
poop,  or  quarter-deck  (Fig.  13,  Plate  15).  Also,  the  bulwark  plate  which  unites 
with  the  bridge  side  is  made  thicker,  and  is  connected  to  the  sheet  strake  by  a 
double  row  of  rivets,  and  the  bridge  landings  are  always  double  riveted  at  this 
Caie  should  be  observed  not  to  increase  the  nattiral  weakness  of  this  spot 
I  piercing  the  bulwark  plate  with  large  freeing  ports;  if  it  is,  it  should  be 
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locally  doubled.  It  is  common  to  find  the  bulwark  plaie  cracked,  the  fracture 
originating  at  ihe  sharp,  square  comers  of  the  port.  Also,  if  there  is  no  bulwiA, 
the  loner  strake  of  the  bridge-side  plating  should  extend  for  a  fev  feet  beymid 
(he  bridge,  so  as  to  avoid  too  sudden  a  discontinuity.  It  is  well,  also,  that  all 
such  terminal  plates  should  be  tapered  or  curved,  and  the  rail  bar  may  be  con- 
nected by  a  bracket  or  lug  to  the  bridge  bulkhead  (Figs.  13-15,  Plate  15). 

Formerly  a  bridge-house  was  regarded  aa  a  light  BaperBtraotixn  on 
the  hull  proper ;  for  not  only  was  it  of  slender  construction,  but,  in  its  design, 
continuity  of  fore-and-aft  strength  was  not  always  studied  ;  its  side  plating,  for 
instance,  was  often  cut  almost  entirely  away  by  large  gangway  doors  (see  Figs.  7 
and  8,  Plate  j6).  Now,  it  is  evident  that  such  an  erection  may  not  only  pre- 
judice, by  its  discontinuity,  the  strength  of  the  hull,  but  when  it  admits  of  the 
stowage  of  additional  cargo,  may  result  in  a  considerable  increase  in  the  longi- 
tudinal bending  forces,  and  in  view  of  this,  therefore,  it  was  usual  in  such  cases 
to  double  the  entire 'midship  portion  *  of  the  sheer  strake  (Fig.  7,  Plate  a6). 
When  there  is  an  extensive  'midship  snperatracture,  however,  it  is  very 
desirable  to  build  it  so  substantially  and  of  such  uniform  strength  that,  instead  of 
being  a  source  of  weakness,  necessitating  reinforcement  of  ihe  hull  below,  it  may 
strengthen  the  entire  Btructnje,  and  this  superior  system  of  construction  is 
now  generally  adopted. 

Art.  11.  There  is  yet  another  weakness,  sometimes  observed  in  vesseb 
which  have  a  superstructure  of  light  ehade-deok  type.  It  is  a  well-known 
principle  that,  should  the  addition  to  a  girder  of  a  slender  outer  flange  increase 
the  moment  of  inertia  of  ihe  cross-section  less  than  it  increases  ihe  distance  of 
the  outermost  layer  from  the  neutral  axis,  such  addition  will  not  increase  the 
strength  of  the  girder ;  for,  when  subjected  to  a  gradually  increasing  load,  the 
slender  outer  flange  will  suff"er  excessive  stress  and  fracture  at  an  early  period, 
and  the  resulting  increa.^e  in  duty,  or  greater  stress  thrown  upon  the  remaining 
material  of  the  now  shallower  girder,  will  still  he  less  than  that  experienced  by 
the  slender  flange  when  it  fractured,  so  that  further  loading  will  be  necessary  to 
complete  the  failure  of  the  girder.  In  accordance  with  this  principle,  the  thin 
material  of  a  light  superstructure  built  upon  a  full  scantlinged  hull  may  suffer  a 
more  severe  stress  per  square  inch  than  would  ihe  upper  plating  (sheer  slrake, 
etc.)  of  the  hull  below,  were  the  light  superstructure  not  there ;  that  is  to  say, 
contrary  to  what  is  usual  in  a  girder,  should  the  upper  part  of  the  hull  fracture, 
the  remaining  part  below,  while  having  a  slightly  greater  duty,  would,  neverthe- 
less, suffer  a  smaller  stress  per  square  inch  than  the  part  just  fractured  did.  In 
vessels  having  a  light-scanlling  superstructure,  or  long  steel  deck-house  for 
passenger  accommodation,  this  weakness  is  often  observed,  the  thin  deck  or 
side  plating  of  the  erection,  especially  at  the  comers  of  doorways  and  square 
windows,  straining,  fracturing,  or  buckling,  while  the  stout  plating  of  the  hull 
below  shows  no  sign  of  stress.' 

The  fact  that,  in  large  vessels,  a  light  superstructure,  while  itself  suffering 
excessive  longitudinal  stress,  may  not  contribute  useful  longitudinal  strength  to 
the  hull,  is  sometimes  kept  in  view ;  the  possibility  of  rupture,  with  its  incon- 
venient and  damaging  eff"ects,  being  anticipated  by  introducing  in  the 
structural  design,  breaks  in  the  fore-and-aft  continuity  of  the  light  erection. 
It  is  obvious,  however,  that  this  is  an  unsatisfactory  expedient,  for  between  the 
breaks  the  original  conditions  still  prevail,  and  the  breaks  themselves  may  cause 
undesirable  concentration  of  stress  on  the  hull  proper.  The  best  remedy,  if 
practicable,  is  to  increase  the  massiveness  and  maintain  the  continuity  of  the 
superstructure. 

Although  in  the  upper  part  of  the  hull  failure  through  excessive  longi- 
tudinal bending  atrees  is  often  observed,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  decide  which 

'  S«e  Mr.  Purvis'  paper,  "  On  tkt  tffttt  of  depth  oh  tht  itrmgth  of  a  girder  la  resist  bending 
itraim,"  Trans.  InslittUioH  ^ Naval  Arehiteits,  l8j8  ;  also  Mr.  Biles' paptr,  "  O'/  the  tlrmgth 
tf  large  thips,"  ItuUtulien  tfEnginem  and  Shifbuildert  in  Seattand,  1893-94. 
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kind  of  stress,  hogging  or  sagging,  has  been  the  critical  one.  This  is  no  doubt 
due  to  the  fact  that  considerably  more  yielding  may  occur  in  the  latter  case,  foi 
parts  strained  by  compression  may  shirk  the  stress  by  buckling;  wliere  as  when 
under  tension  a  taut  part  cannot  shirk  its  work,  it  must  resist,  stretch,  or  fracture. 
But  it  is  probable  that  weakness  such  as  is  shown  by  strained  joints  and  loosened 
rivets  may  sometimes  be  as  much  the  result  of  excessive  compression  as  of 
excessive  tension ;  for,  as  a  vessel  passes  over  high  waves,  each  plate  and  each 
joint  is  one  moment  affected  by  the  one  kind  of  stress  and  the  next  by  ihe  other, 
the  deck  plating  alternately  buckling  and  stretching  laut.  Of  course,  in  the 
case  of  well-fitted  butted  joints  the  rivets  are  spared  any  participation  in  stresses 
of  compression. 

The  local  fallaras  of  the  strtioture  commonly  observed  may  be  more  or 
less  complete.  They  are  i;r;nera!ly  limited  to  buckhng  or  fracture  of  the  upper- 
deck  plating  just  beyond  the  ends  of  the  bridge  or  of  the  bridge  or  shelter-deck 
plating  amidships  where  weakened  by  the  deck  openings.  More  rarely  the  sheer 
Etrake  or  slrake  below  may  be  cracked,  or  the  riveting  in  the  end  joints  started. 
Buckling  of  the  deck  plating  usually  occurs  in  the  strake  next  the  stringer,  near 
the  ends  of  the  hatchways  just  beyond  ihe  bridge.  At  these  places  the  deck  is 
less  fitted  to  resi.'it  fore-and-aft  compressive  stresses  because  it  is  here  abruptly 
deprived  of  the  stiffening  effect  of  the  fore-and-aft  machinery  casings  and  hatch 
coamings,  Lloyd's  Rules  provide  against  such  local  weakness  by  requiring  the 
introduction  at  these  places  of  short  fore-and-aft  girders  above  or  below  the 
deck,  in  continuation  of  the  casings  or  hatch-coamings.  An  interesting  case  of 
complete  failure  at  sea  is  ihat  of  the  light  paddle  steamer  Mary,^  designed  for 
navigating  smooth  waters.  On  making  her  passage  out,  across  the  Ikty  of  Biscay, 
she  met  with  long  waves  and  broke  in  two,  apparently  from  excessive  compres- 
sive stress  at  the  upper-works,  the  structure  being  in  no  way  fitted  to  withstand 
it.  In  the  observed  case  of  an  oil-steamer,^  built  with  a  light  shade-deck 
superstructure,  the  sagging  tendency  produced  in  still  water  by  filling  the  'mid- 
ship oil  tanks  while  the  others  were  empty  was  such  as  to  impose  a  stress  of 
five  tons  per  square  inch  on  the  thin  shade-deck  stringer  plate.  Had  it  been  a 
tensional  stress,  it  would  not  have  declared  itself,  but,  being  compressive,  it  was 
sufficient  to  cause  the  thin  plate  to  buckle  down  between  tlie  beams.  The  same 
effect  (due  to  loading  amidships)  is  frequently  observed  in  vessels  having  a  shelter 
deck  or  bridge-house  of  the  old-fashioned  slender  type. 

TsBselB  which  carry  oil  in  bulk  sometimes  afford  interesting  examples 
of  failure  through  excessive  longitudinal  bending  stresses  (Arts.  48  and  81).  In 
their  case  the  critical  stresB  is  usually  a  sagging  one.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that,  owing  to  the  absence  of  a  'midship  machmery  space — in  way  of  which 
the  upward  force  of  buoyancy  is  always  in  excess^ — the  most  buoyant  region  of  a 
fully  loaded  oil  vessel  is  at  each  end.  And  this,  of  course,  is  more  particularly 
the  case  when  lying  across  a  wave  hollow,  when  the  buoyant  ends,  being  more 
deeply  immersed,  become  more  buoyant,  and  the  heavy  'midship  portion,  being 
less  deeply  immersed,  is  still  less  well  supported.  It  iihould  be  noticed  that  in 
ordinary  cargo  vessels,  when  long  and  of  full  lines,  sagging  stresses  may  also  be 
the  most  critical,  but,  of  course,  having  a  'midship  machinery  space,  ihey  are 
usually  Jess  intense  than  those  experienced  by  an  oil  vessel. 

Art  12.  Consider  now  these  matters  which  affect  the  capabilities  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  hull  in  resisting  tensile  and  oompressive  Btresses. 
The  mechanical  qualities  of  the  structural  material  arc,  of  course,  an  important 
factor.  Their  tntluence  is  more  marked  under  tension  than  under  compression. 
!,  steel  is  a  very  superior  material  to  iron,  more  reliable  and  uniform  in  every 
^pect;  but  although  under  tension  it  is  about  50  per  cent,  stronger,  under 
■n  tkipi"  Trans,  tnstifnthn ef  Naeat 


'  See  ihc  late  Mr.  Johns'  paper,  "  On  tit  tiraint  ef  ir\ 
rt'iitKli,  1877. 
'   '  See  Mr.  S.  O.  Kendairs  paper,  "i'f-om/  an  taut  i 
uArvftinf  b/  Engintrri  and  Shifbmlitrr  lot  1S92-93. 
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compression  the  one  may  be  about  as  capable  as  the  other.  ^Vhen  subjected  to 
severe  tensile  stress,  any  brittleness  or  inferiority  would  greatly  prejudice  ibe 
safety  of  the  structure,  whereas  under  compression  it  might  hare  little  appreciable 
effect.  Cast  iron,  for  instance,  is  very  brittle,  yet  when  resisting  compressive 
stress,  as  a  column  or  pillar,  it  is  superior  to  wrought  iron.  Nevertheless,  when 
the  material  of  a  ship  is  subjected  to  excessive  compressive  stress,  toughness  is 
still  a  valuable  quality;  for  when  slender  parts  are  subjected  to  excessive  end- 
wise compression  they  fail  by  side  bending  or  buckling,  long  before  the  ultimate 
crushing  strength  of  the  material  is  reached,  and  in  the  case  of  tough  material 
such  as  steel,  should  actual  buckling  occur,  it  does  not  at  once  fracture  in  the 
disastrous  fashion  common  to  inferior  iron.  The  mild  steel  of  the  present  day  is 
practically  invariable  in  its  excellent  qualities,  and  so,  in  considering  the  strength 
of  different  ships,  they  may,  in  respect  of  material,  be  regarded  as  identical. 

When  a  single  part  is  subjected  to  tensile  stresB,  its  resistance  per  square 
inch  of  sectional  area  is  the  same  whether  it  be  thick  or  thin,  a  flexible  pUte  or 
a  rigid  bar.  In  a  structure,  however,  made  up  of  numerous  parte,  it  is  an 
important  condition  towards  effective  resistance  that  all  shonld  Ue  directly  In 
the  line  of  atreas  ;  for  if  not,  only  those  that  did  would  offer  resistance ;  any 
that  were  bent  or  buckled  could  give  none  until  pulled  taut,  which,  of  course, 
would  not  happen  until  the  adjoining  ones,  taut  in  the  first  instance,  had  stretched 
or  fractured.  The  condition  of  such  a  structure  might  be  likened  to  two  mooring- 
chains,  only  one  of  which  is  tauL  In  the  case  of  thin  deck  plating,  for  instance, 
supported  by  beams  four  feet  apart,  it  is  common  to  find  that  some  of  the  str^es 
do  not  lie  flat,  but  assume  wavy  undulations  between  the  beams.  The  stringer 
plate,  on  the  other  hand,  is  usually  quite  fair,  for  it  is  held  so  by  its  attachment 
to  the  sheer  strake,  and,  being  extra  thick,  tends  naturally  to  conform  to  the  fair 
surfece  of  the  beams.  Accordingly,  it  is  always  doubtful  that  thin  deck  plating 
would  give,  under  severe  stress,  an  effective  resistance ;  the  stringer  place  would, 
but  it  might  receive  little  assistance  from  the  adjoining  material.  To  ensure  a 
maximum  of  efficiency,  therefore,  it  is  evidently  an  important  matter  that  the  C0ID> 
ponent  parts  of  the  structure  should  be  well  put  together,  fairly  with  one  another. 

In  the  case  of  compreseive  streBaee,  the  resistance  offered  is  also  propor- 
tionate to  the  sectional  area,  but  it  is  even  more  dependent  on  other  matters. 
A  direct  disposition  in  the  line  of  stress  is  heie  essential,  for  a  part  subjected  to 
compressive  stress  is  practically  a  pillar,  and,  of  course,  a  bent  pillar  is  of  little 
value.  When  unfair  parts  are  subjected  to  tension,  the  conditions,  as  the  taut 
ones  stretch,  tend  to  improve,  whereas,  in  the  case  of  compression,  any  straining 
aggravates  matters.  Resistance  to  compression,  unlike  that  to  tension,  is  greatly 
influenced  by  the  BtitEheae  or  lateral  rigidity  of  the  part,  a  quality  governed 
by  its  thickness  or  sectional  form  and  by  its  length  between  fixed  points.  When 
shell  or  deck  plating  is  subjected  to  endwise  compression,  each  part  of  a  strake 
between  two  frames  or  beams  acts  like  a  pillar ;  if  the  distance  between  is  small, 
the  pillar  is  short,  and  therefore  strong.  The  compressive  strength  of  a  strip  of 
plating,  so  long  as  the  distance  between  fixed  points  lies  between,  say,  50  and 
100  times  the  thickness,  varies  practically  as  the  thickness,  and  inversely  as  the 
length.  This  holds  good,  therefore,  for  such  plated  surfaces  as  are  found  in 
ships,  say  plating  \  inch  thick,  held  by  frames  or  beams  at  intervals  of  2  to  4 
feet  According  to  a  rough  rule  given  by  Rankin,  the  strength  in  tons  per  square 
inch  may  then  be  taken  as  equal  to  400  multiplied  by  the  thickness  and  divided 
by  the  length  in  inches.  The  compressive  strength  of  deck  plating  per  square 
inch  of  its  sectional  area  may,  therefore,  be  doubled  either  by  placing  the  beams 
twice  as  close  together  or  by  doubling  its  thickness.  The  greater  strength  due 
to  a  double  thickness  occurs,  of  course,  at  every  landing,  and  when  these,  owing 
to  narrowness  in  the  strakes,  are  numerous,  the  resistingcapabilities  of  the  surface 
may  be  greatly  increased.  The  most  effective  way  of  increasing  the  efiSciency  of 
thin  plating  under  compression  is  to  stiffen  it  by  union  with  rigid  fore  and-aft 
paits.    Even  when  the  latter  are  discontinuous,  and  are  therefore  incapable 
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themselves  of  ofTering  resistance,  they  so  stiffen  the  contiguous  zone  of  plating 
as  to  make  it  impossible  far  it  to  shirk  its  work  by  side  bending  ;  failure  wouJd, 
therefore,  occur  by  crushing,  and,  consequently,  only  under  intense  stress.  In 
the  case  of  the  shell  plating  this  effective  reinforcement  is  well  secured  by  the 
intercostal  connection  of  the  tank  girders,  side,  and  deck  stringers;  in  the 
case  of  deck  plating  there  may  be  no  corresponding  parts,  except  in  vessels 
where  continuous  intercostal  girders  are  fitted  under  tlie  beams  (Art.  177). 
In  the  Isherwood  system  of  construction,  where  the  shell  and  deck  plating  are 
stiffened  by  continuous  longitudinal  bars,  the  capabilities  of  resistance  to 
compression,  as  well  as  tension,  are  most  fully  developed  (Plate  101  and  Art.  33). 

Art  13.  Notice  now  the  comparative  efficiency  of  the  bottom  and  top 
parts  of  the  hull  in  reBisting  the  tensile  and  compressive  stresses  due  to 
longitudinal  bending  forcee.  The  position  of  the  neutral  axis  decides  which 
flange  of  a  girder  shall  suffer  Uie  more  severe  stress ;  it  is  the  one  more  distant 
therefrom.  I'he  neutral  axis  (as  regards  longitudinal  stress)  is  a  horizontal  line 
passing  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  cross- sectional  area  of  the  longitu- 
dinally disposed  material.  If,  therefore,  the  upper  part  of  a  vessel's  hull  were 
identical  with  the  lower,  it  would  be  at  mid-depth ;  but  the  upper  part  is  usually 
much  less  massive,  for  there  may  be  no  deck  plating,  and  if  there  is,  it  is  thinner 
than  the  bottom  shell  plating,  and  much  of  it  may  be  cut  away  by  the  hatchways ; 
and,  moreover,  in  the  absence  of  continuous  deck  girders  amidships,  there  are 
here  no  counterparts  of  the  keelsons,  side  girders,  or  inner  bottom.  Owing, 
therefore,  to  the  preponderance  of  material  at  the  bottom  of  the  hull,  the  centre 
of  gravity  or  neutral  axis  is  always  nearer  the  bottom  than  the  top.  Now, 
although  the  sectional  area  above  and  below  may  be  unequal,  the  total  tensile 
stress  affecting  one  or  the  other  (due  to  hogging  or  sagging  tendencies  in  the 
hull)  must  equal  at  all  times  the  total  compressive  stress  (otherwise  one  would 
prevail,  and  result  in  a  lengthening  or  shortening  of  the  hull) ;  consequenUy. 
owing  to  the  lesser  material  above,  the  average  stress  per  square  inch  ravist  be 
more  intense  here  than  below.  Also,  the  maximum  stress,  located  at  the  top 
edge  of  the  sheer  strake,  is  greater  than  the  maximum  below,  acting  at  the  lower 
edge  of  the  keel,  for  it  is  proportional  in  either  case  to  their  respective  distances 
from  the  neutral  axis  (Art.  686).  It  is  thus  clear  that  whatever  be  the  tendency 
of  the  hull,  to  hog  or  to  sag,  the  stresses,  tensile  or  compressive,  will  be  more 
intense  at  the  upper  part.  But,  further,  in  the  case  of  the  bottom,  not  only  are 
they  less  severe,  but  the  structural  material  is  better  disposed  to  resist  them  ;  in 
vessels  of  moderate  size  the  deck  beams  may  be  twice  as  far  apart  as  the  frames, 
which  means,  as  already  seen,  that  the  bottom  plating  might  sustain  without 
buckling  about  twiqe  the  compressive  stress  that  the  deck  plating  could,  and  this 
irrespective  of  the  greater  strength  per  square  inch  due  to  its  greater  thickness 
and  the  valuable  stiffening  effect  of  the  tank  girders.  As  already  seen,  except  in 
large  and  very  full  cargo  vessels,  and  oil  vessels,  hogging  stresses  are  usually  more 
severe  than  sagging  ones,  and  as  it  happens  that  the  upper  part  of  the  hull  suffers 
at  all  times  more  than  the  bottom,  tension  of  the  upper-works  may  be  regarded 
as  the  most  critical  longitudinal  stress. 

Assuming  tliat  the  material  is  equally  efficient  under  tension  and  compression, 
the  most  efficient  girder  is  that  in  which  the  neutral  axis  ia  at  mid- 
depth,  for  here  both  flanges  will  suffer  the  same  stress,  and  at  the  critical 
moment  of  failure  both  will  give  their  utmost  resistance.  If  the  neutral  axis 
were  at,  say,  one-third  the  depth  from  the  bottom,  as  it  might  be  in  a  ship, 
the  upper  flange  would  suffer,  at  all  times,  twice  the  stress  of  the  lower,  and, 
accordingly,  at  a  critical  moment,  when  the  girder  was  about  to  fail,  the  lower 
one,  although  perfectly  capable,  would  be  unable  to  exert  more  than  half  its 
power.  Although  in  a  ship,  when  regarded  as  a  girder,  there  may  thus  be  a 
Herious  discrepancy  in  the  strength  of  the  top  and  bollom,  there  is  none  when 
■  I  all-round  duties  as  a  ship  are  considered.  The  bottom  must  be  massive 
'  1  itiong,  for,  when  in  dry  dock,  it  lias  to  sustain  the  entire  hull,  and,  should 
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accidental  giounding  occui,  the  pressuies  may  be  local  and  intense ;  to  qualify 
it,  therefore,  for  such  exceptional  stresses,  a  large  margin  of  strength  is 
evidently  essential.  In  the  case  of  the  upper  part  there  is  no  demand  for  snch 
massiveness,  for  here  the  governing  requirement  is  a  sufficiency  of  strength  to 
resist  the  specialized  stresses  of  tension  and  compression,  which,  acting  only 
in  one  direction,  and  having  in  most  vessels  a.  comparatively  limited  range  of 
intensity,  may  be  provided  against  by  less  massive  structural  parts. 

Art  14.  As  vessels  IsoreEisd  lii  size,  so  do  the  bending  tendenoles 
and  resulting  stresses  of  tension  and  compression  become  more  tntenae. 
As  already  noticed,  in  passing  from  a  small  to  a  larger  vessel,  a  large  augmenta- 
tion of  itiengtb  is  obtained  by  plating  the  deck,  otherwise  perhaps  only 
planked,  which  procedure,  apart  from  the  increased  strength  due  to  the  added 
material,  improves  the  efficiency  of  the  hull  as  a  girder  by  reducing  the 
discrepancy  in  the  massiveness  of  its  top  and  bottom  flanges.  The  proportion 
which  a  vessel's  length  bears  to  her  depth  is  the  governing  element  in  deciding 
whether  or  not  the  deck  should  be  plated ;  for,  of  course,  if  the  depth  were 
increased  and  the  length  unaltered,  the  hull  would  gain  greatly  in  strength.' 
Apart,  however,  from  the  relative  dimensions,  the  absolute  size  of  the  bull  also 
governs  the  requirements  as  to  plated  decks ;  in  a  large  vessel,  for  instance, 
two  or  three  may  be  required,  not  necessarily  for  longitudinal  strength,  but  for 
the  general  rigidity,  transverse  and  longitudinal,  which,  as  rigid  horizontal 
diaphragms,  they  afford. 

When  a  vessel's  length  is  slightly  increased  without  a  corresponding  increase 
in  depth,  it  becomes  necessary,  apart  from  the  introduction  of  so  prominent  a 
structural  feature  as  a  plated  deck,  to  make  other  additions,  with  the  specialized 
object  of  maintaining  the  longitudinal  strength.  The  additional  material  is 
only  applied  to  the  'midship  portion  of  the  hull,  and  principally  at  the  gunwale. 
It  takes  the  form  of  increased  thickness  of  the  sheer  strake,  strake  below,  and 
deck  stringer;  in  extreme  cases  they  may  be  doubled  (Plate  4).  As  the  upper 
sheer  strake  does  at  all  times  the  most  work,  and  under  excessive  longitudinal 
stress  is  the  first  part  to  fail,  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  vulnerable 
part  of  the  hull,  and  should  evidently  be  the  first  to  be  strengthened.  As 
already  seen,  a  prompt  and  effective  resistance  from  the  deck  plating  is  not 
always  assured,  but  in  the  case  of  the  deck -stringer  plate,  connected  as  it  is 
to  the  sheer  strake,  its  efficiency  under  stress  is  Hitle  inferior  to  that  of  the 
latter,  and  more  especially  if  it  be  thick  (see  Art.  193). 

Art  16.  To  give  effective  resistance,  the  flanges  of  a  girder  must  be 
rigidly  united  to,  and  well  stiffened  by,  the  web.  If  abnormally  wide,  as  in 
Fig.  9A,  Plate  13,  the  marginal  parts,  remote  from  the  web,  would  not  act  in 
concert  with  the  central  portion  in  direct  union ;  they  would  be  free  to  shirk 
their  work  by  vertical  straining  or  buckling.  To  secure  efficiency  in  such  a 
girder,  another  web  might  be  introduced,  making  it  of  box  section  (Fig.  9C),  or 
the  flanges  might  be  supported  and  stiffened  by  vertical  staple  angles  and 
longitudinal  edge  bars  (Fig.  gs).  The  bottom  of  a  ship — viewed  as  the  lower 
flange — is  particularly  efficient,  because  it  is  well  stiffened  by  the  keelsotis  or 
longitudinals,  and  is  held  to  its  work  between  the  vessel's  sides^the  webs — 
by  the  rigid  floors.  The  deck,  on  the  other  hand,  resembles  an  abnormally 
wide  and  ill-supported  flange.  As  a  mere  deck-platform,  it  is  well  sustained  by 
the  beams,  but  the  flexibility  of  the  plating  between  the  beams,  and  of 
the  beams  themselves,  is  incompatible  with  an  immediate  and  unflinching 
resistance  to  such  stresses  as  are  conveyed  thereto  only  through  ihe  medium  of 

'  In  B  tolid  rectangular  beam  the  strength  varies  as  the  tquaie  of  the  depth,  but  in  a  box- 
girder,  sach  an  a  ship,  it  does  not  increase  so  rapidly,  for  here  an  increase  in  depth  doe*  not 
siaitaily  increase  tlie  seclioaal  area  of  (be  material ;  the  strength  of  the  sides  does  increase  as 
the  sqaare  of  the  depth,  for  Ihey  arc  really  in  themselves  slender  icctangul.-ir  beams,  buc  thai 
of  the  top  and  bollnm  is  only  increaseiil  by  reason  of  the  greater  distance  of  teveiagc  of  these 
parts  from  the  neutral  axis,  i^.  limply  as  the  depth. 
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the  vessel's  sides;  the  marginal  parts,  contiguous  to,  and  ligidly  held  by  the 
sides,  act  in  prompt  conceit  therewith ;  but  towards  the  centre  the  co-operation 
becomes  less  and  less  perfect.  In  large  vessels,  where  a  special  degree  of 
efficiency  is  required,  tbis  matter  receives  particular  attention.  In  the  s.s.  Great 
Eastern  the  upper  deck  was  composed  of  two  plated  surfaces,  held  apart  by 
longitudinal  webs,  as  in  a  double  bottom,  in  large  modi;m  vessels,  and  long, 
shallow,  channel  steamers,  keelson-like  intercostal  girders  are  fitted  below  the 
deck  (see  Plates  4  and  12).  When  (irmly  held  by  pillars,  the  efficiency  of  the 
deck  as  an  upper  flange  is  increased,  for  it  is  then  lixedly  held  in  the  line  of 
stress,  and  the  flexible  plating  between  the  beams,  stiffened  by  its  direct 
connection  with  the  stringers,  cannot  shirk  compression  by  buckling.  In 
passenger  vessels  there  is  often  a  long  'midship  deck-house,  the  mere  union  of 
which  with  the  upper-deck  plating  may  greatly  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
latter,  and  just  at  that  part  of  the  hull  where  it  is  most  desired.  In  vessels 
built  on  the  Isberwood  system  the  deck  plating  is,  of  course,  well  stiffened  by 
continuous  longitudinal  bars. 

Art.  16.  Practically  all  large  steamers  are  now  built  with  a  double  bottom, 
and  the  great  strength  which  such  construction  affords  renders  unnecessary 
any  reinforcement  at  this  pari,  even  though  the  length  may  be  disproportionate ; 
so  mucb  so,  -indeed,  that  it  may  be  admissible  to  reduce  the  thickneaa  of 
Uio  outer  bottom  (An.  144).  In  vessels  nol  provided  with  a  double  bottom, 
smd  whose  proportions  may  be  extreme,  reinforcements  may  be  required  here 
as  at  the  top.  Usually,  however,  they  are  of  a  minor  character,  taking  the  form 
of  increased  scantlings  m  the  keelsons,  particularly  in  those  at  the  bilge,  and  by 
fitting  them  inlercoslally  where  otherwise  they  may  not  be  so ;  or,  as  an  alterna- 
tive sometimes  adopted,  the  shell  plating  of  this  part  may  be  thickened. 

Art.  17.  h  wood  deck  can  give  little  or  no  effective  reslstancd  to 
tensile  stresses ;  the  planks  have  no  fore-and-aft  continuity,  and  so,  excepting 
the  restraining  effect  of  the  frictional  resistance  of  the  caulking  in  the  seams, 
they  are  free  to  strain  and  slip  upon  one  another.  The  bolts  holding  them  to 
the  beams  have  but  a  poor  clamping  effect,  for  they  do  not  fit  tightly  in  the  holes 
in  the  beama,  and,  as  they  pass  through  soft  wood,  ihcy  are  free  to  incline  under 
stress.  The  resistance  of  a  wood  deck  under  tension  may,  therefore,  be  die- 
regarded  ;  it  all  devolves  on  the  steelwork.  On  the  other  hand,  a  wood  deck 
may  offer  considerable  resistance  to  compressive  stress  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the 
discontinuity  at  each  butt,  partly  filled  with  oakum,  must  disqualify  it  from 
affording  the  rigid  resistance  necessary  for  an  efficient  co-operation  with  so 
unyielding  a  material  assleel.  Unless  it  be  thick,  a  soft  wood  deck  only  begins 
to  give  substantial  assistance  when  the  steel  structure  is  seriously  strained. 

When  a  plated  deck  is  sheathed  with  wood,  the  lateral  stiffness  which 
the  planks  afford  may  greatly  increase  its  power  of  resisting  compressive  stress. 
They  prevent  it  from  buckling,  but,  of  course,  to  ensure  this,  the  bolts  must  be 
disposed  both  at  and  between  the  beams.  If  bolted  only  midway  between  them, 
the  plating  might  buckle  upwards,  by  lifting  the  planks ;  and  if  held  only  at  the 
beams,  it  would  he  free  to  buckle  downwards  between  them  (see  Figs.  29  and  30, 
Plate  56}.  Usually  the  bolts  are  placed  in  rows,  near  the  beams,  in  which  case 
the  plating  does  not  secure  from  the  planking  the  fullest  possible  assistance. 

Art.  18.  In  the  foregoing  articles  the  vessel  is  assumed  to  he  upright 
When  inclined,  the  structural  design  of  the  hull,  as  a  girder,  may 
undergo  a  complete  change.  If  half  turned  over  on  her  beam  ends,  the  two 
sides,  formerly  the  webs,  would  become  the  Oanges;  and,  correspondingly, 
the   deck  and   bottom,  formerly   the   flanges,  would   become  the  webs.     In 

inlermedjate    jjosiiion   there    would    be   no    distinct    liange   or    web,   all 

paits   would   act   partly    as    one   and    partly    as    the   other.     Of  course, 

Jlrhatever  the   inclination,   the   neutral  axis  (as  regards  longitudinal   bending 

ss)  remains  horizontal  and  continues  to  traverse  the  centre  of  gravity 
'  the   cross-section.     It    follows,    therefore    (hat,    as   a   vessel    iuclines,    one 
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gunwale  and  bilge  recede  from  the  neutral  axis  and  the  others  approach  it, 
and,  consequently,  while  the  liability  to  stress  of  the  former  increases,  that  of 
the  latter  diminishes.  In  an  extreme  case,  if  the  inclination  were  such  as  to 
lower  one  gunwale  level  with  Che  neutral  axis,  while  this  one  would  suffer  no 
stress  at  all,  the  other,  standing  alone,  would  have  to  do  the  work  of  both, 
which,  moreover,  owing  to  the  increased  distance  from  the  neutral  axis,  might 
be  abnormally  great.' 

It  should  be  observed  tbat  the  most  severe  longitudinal  bending  stresses 
occur  when  a  vessel  is  lying  across  the  waves,  and  as  steamers  do  not  usually 
roll  unless  more  or  less  broadside-on,  it  is  unlikely  that  they  would  be  ex- 
perienced simultaneously  with  an  excessive  heel.  Sailing-ships,  on  the 
other  band,  having  a  ohronio  list,  may  often  experience  these  conditions. 
Compared  with'  steamers,  however,  they  do  not  suffer  such  severe  bending 
stresses,  for  their  proportion  of  length  to  depth  is  less  extreme,  and  their 
cargo  is  usually  well  distributed  fore  and  aft.  In  steamers  the  buoyant  'midship 
machinery  space  may,  as  already  seen,  greatly  augment  longitudinal  stresses. 

Although  the  hogging  and  Bagging  BtresseB  experienced  by  a  sailing- 
ship  may  never  be  excessive,  it  may  happen,  if  they  should  occur  simultaneously 
with  an  excessive  heel,  that  the  hull  would  sulTer,  as  a  result  of  such  concurrence, 
severe  transverse  stresses  of  a  racking  nature.  If,  when  heeled  over  by  thfe  wind, 
a  ship  should  at  the  same  time  lie  across,  and  plunge  into  the  troughs  of  the 
waves,  the  uppermost  gunwale  and  lowermost  bilge,  being  unconnected  by  a 
rigid  vertical  web,  would  tend  to  shirk  the  resulting  tensile  and  compressive 
Stresses  by  approaching  one  another,  i>.  the  bull  would  tend  to  collapse, 
as  a  whole,  opening  and  closing  the  opposite  angles  of  the  'midship  section.  In 
the  absence  of  bulkheads  this  tendency  can  only  be  resisted  by  the  stiffness  of 
the  connection  of  the  deck  with  the  sides  and  that  of  the  sides  with  the  bottom. 

The  foregoing  emphasises  the  importance  of  concentrating  Btractnral 
mateiial  at  the  gunwale  and  bilge.  In  this  respect  sailing  ships  receive 
special  attention.  The  beam  knees  are  made  extra  strong,  and,  in  those  over  a 
certain  size,  the  bilge  strakes  are  systematically  thickened  (Fig.  i8,  Plate  9); 
also,  in  those  whose  small  size  does  not  necessitate  a  plated  deck,  the  beams  are 
rendered  more  effective  by  diagonal  bracing  (Art.  19G  and  Plate  86). 

From  what  has  now  been  seen  of  longitudinal  bending  stresses,  it  is  evident 
that  in  viewing  a  ship  as  a  girder,  it  must  be  as  one  of  a  uniqae  type.  A 
girder  for  land  purposes  is  designed  to  withstand  specified  bending  loads,  in  one 
position ;  whereas,  in  a  ship,  the  forces  to  which  the  hull  may  be  exposed  have 
no  fixed  magnitude,  direction,  or  point  of  application.  In  the  former,  weight  of 
structure  is  comparatively  unimportant ;  the  two  flanges  may  be  designed,  with 
precision,  to  possess  any  specified  margin  of  strength,  and,  in  the  case  of  a 
compound  girder,  even  the  properties  of  the  steel  may  be  suitably  chosen — harder 
and  stiffer  for  parts  subject  only  to  compression.*  A  large  ship,  on  the  other 
hand,  must  preserve  its  girder-like  qualities,  no  matter  how  it  may  be  supported, 
inclined,  or  tossed  about  by  the  waves  ;  and,  whether  a  cargo  vessel,  whose  dead- 
weight carrying  capacity  is  paramount,  or  a  passenger  vessel  requiring  speed,  the 
weight  of  the  structure  must  be  the  minimum  compatible  with  ample  strength 
against  all  combinations  of  stress. 

'  The  stress  is  increased  (or  diminished)  in  proportion  as  the  distance  from  the  nealral  azii 
is  increased  (or  diminished),  but  it  is  also  reduced  [ot  increased)  in  proportion  as  the  momeat  of 
inertia  of  the  cioss-section  is  iacreased  (or  diminished)  ;  the  result,  therefore,  depends  oa  how 
these  two  factors  vary,  and  which  the  more.  The  tatc  Frof.  Jenkins,  who  investigated  this 
subject,  found  that  the  Sties;  on  the  material  of  the  hall,  due  to  a  hogging  force,  attaioed  a 
maximum  at  an  angle  of  30°  from  the  upright,  and  that  it  was  Chen  zo  per  cent  greater  than 
when  in  the  upright.  See  Prof.  Biles'  pjper,  Trans,  lastitution  of  Engimirs  and  SAifbuiUert 
in  Scotland,  1893-94. 

*  In  the  case  of  the  Forth  Bridge,  while  the  strength  of  the  steel  forming  the  tension  memben 
is  a  soft  material,  containing  0'I9  per  ceoc  of  carbon,  tbat  forming  the  compression  memben 
contains  D'13  per  cent.,  giving  a  tensile  stiength  of  about  31}  and  35^  tons  respeclively. 
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CHAPTER    III, 

VERSE  STRESSES,    DESIUN   AND   ARRANGEMENT  OF   TRANSVERSE  PARTS. 

.  Transverse  stresses  lend  to  produce  derormation  of  the  hull  by 
forcing  its  surface  in  or  out,  or  by  racking  the  form  of  the  cross-sections  j  in  their 
application  and  effects  they  may  be  widespread  or  local — more  usually  they 
are  local.  Their  tendencies  are  illustrated  in  exaggerated  form  in  Plate  z. 
They  may  be  variously  caused ;  by  resting  on  keel-blocks  in  dry  dock  or  by 
grounding  ;  by  the  pressure  of  the  si:a  on  the  sides  and  bottom  ;  by  the  weight 
of  localized  masses  of  cargo  not  balanced  by  sea  pressure  from  without ;  by  the 
local  collapsing  effects  of  blows  struck  by  the  waves,  accentuated  by  the  vessel's 
plunging  movements ;  by  rolling  of  the  hull  and  the  racking  pressures  of  broad- 
side waves.  It  is  intended  to  notice  first  those  stresses  which  affect  the  bottom, 
and  how  the  structure  is  here  arranged  to  meet  them. 

The  bottom  is  especially  liable  to  severe  pressures ;  in  dry  dock  the 
whole  weight  of  the  ship,  ofLen  with  considerable  weights  on  board,  is  borne 
through  the  keel ;  and  at  sea  the  fully  laden  hull  is  supported  by  water  pressure 
acting,  for  the  most  part,  on  the  flat  of  the  bottom.  In  all  vessels  there  is  a 
chance  of  running  ashore  on  a  rocky  or  stony  bottom,  but  as  the  forces  then 
brought  to  bear  may  be  quite  irresistible,  it  would  evidently  be  absurd  to 
consider  them  in  the' design.  With  many  vessels,  especially  small  ones,  grounding 
is  a  common  occurrence,  but  only  on  the  soft  bottom  of  tidai  rivers  or  harbours, 
where  the  supporting  effect  may  be  no  more  trying  than  that  experienced  in  dry 
dock.  The  chance  of  touching  a  bank  or  bar  is  one  common  to  ail  vessels,  and 
while  in  some  cases  no  injury  may  result,  in  others  the  bottom  may  be  seriously 
•damaged,  due  either  to  bumping  by  the  waves,  or  to  the  circumstances  of  a 
falling  tide,  heavy  localized  cargo,  or  the  hard,  unaccommodating  nature  of  the 
bottom.  As  this,  however,  like  the  previous  case  of  running  ashore,  is  a 
contingency  that  should  never,  and  may  never,  occur,  it  hardly  warrants  con- 
sideration in  the  design.  In  practice,  therefore,  while  providing  a  strong  bottom, 
it  is  not  sought  to  secure  complete  immunity  from  such  accidents  ;  sufficient 
strength  to  resist  the  stresses  due  to  docking,  or  grounding  on  a  smooth  bottom 
in  still  water,  being  regarded  as  a  sufficiently  high  standard. 

In  the  following,  the  bottom  framework  of  a  vessel  not  having  a  double 
bottom,  such  as  is  still  adopted  in  sailing  ships  and  small  steamers  (see  Fig.  i8, 
Plate  9  and  Plate  joo),  will  be  specially  considered,  for  it  illustrates  better  the 
kind  of  structural  strength  that  is  actually  required.  Double-bottom  framework 
is  specially  considered  in  Art.  218  onward.  As  already  seen,  the  bottom 
framework  is  specially  massive  ;  while  above  the  bilge  each  frame  is  a  compara- 
tively slender  bar,  those  on  the  bottom  take  the  form  of  deep  plate  girders  (the 
floors),  spanning  the  distance  from  bilge  to  bilge.  Agreeably  with  their  duty 
as  girders,  they  taper  towards  their  ends,  being  deepest  at  their  centre,  where 
the  bending  moment,  due  to  such  pressures  as  may  be  occasioned  by  resting  on 
ihe  keel,  is  greatest.  The  straining  effects  to  which  they  are  liable  are  illustrated 
in  Fig.  3,  Plate  2,  which  depicts  complete  collapse  of  a  vessel's  bottom  through 
excessive  grounding  pressure ;  and  although  such  a  pronounced  case  of  failure 
is,  of  course,  rare,  straining  of  the  same  nature  is  not  uncommon. 

Under  local  pressure  the  floors  alone  would  not  act  efficiently  or  in  concert, 
'     '  e  keelsons  are  introduced  :  one  at  the  centre  and,  except 
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in  very  small  vessels,  two  at  each  side.  Their  primary  purpose  is  to  strengthen 
the  bottom  against  local  pressures,  through  their  binding  effect  on  the  floors; 
by  tying  these  together  they  establish  continuity  among  adjacent  ones,  so  that 
upward  or  downward  thrusts,  local  in  their  application  and  directly  afiecting 
only  a  few,  may  he  distributed  and  met  by  the  combined  resistance  of  seyeral 
over  a  wide  area.  The  centie  Iceelson,  being  directly  over  the  keel,  where 
upward  pressures  ate  most  intense,  is  more  powerful  than  the  others;  it  forms 
an  intemat  keel,  and,  with  the  keel  proper,  may  be  regarded  as  the  backbone  of 
the  vessel's  boitom.  Also,  from  its  large  sectional  area,  it  affords  considerable 
longitudinal  strength  to  the  hull  as  a  whole.  Although  the  floors  are  most 
capable  in  resisting  vertical  pressures,  they  would  not  alone  stand  up  to  their 
work ;  under  severe  stress  they  would  shiik  resistance  by  tripping,  t^.  folding 
over  sideways  (as  shown,  Fig.  4,  Plate  3).  The  keelsons  check  this  tendency 
to  a  large  extent,  for,  by  holding  the  upper  edges  at  a  fixed  distance,  all  must 
trip  together.  Under  severe  pressure,  however,  the  floors,  though  held  against 
tripping,  would  develop  a  tendency  to  buckle  or  bend  sideways  (as  shown, 
Fig.  6],  and  as,  immediately  such  bending  began,  their  resistance  would  rapidly 
decrease,  it  is  very  necessary  to  check  it  at  the  outset.  This  is  accomplished 
by  filling  small  fore-and-aft  plates,  termed  "  intercostal  plates,"  betwixt  the 
floors  (as  shown,  Fig.  7).  These  are  incorporated  with  the  side  keelsons  of  all 
vessels,  excepting  very  small  ones  (in  which,  of  course,  the  floors  are  compara- 
tively shallow),  their  upper  edges  being  united  to  the  keelson  bars,  and  their 
lower  to  the  shell,  by  short  angles.  They  are  not  connected  to  the  floors,  but 
as  their  edges  are  fitted  in  close  contact  therewith— an  essential  feature — they 
are  perfectly  efficient  in  holding  them  upright 

Apart  from  the  increased  efficiency  which  IntercoBtal  plates  give  to 
the  floors,  they  enormously  Increase  the  strength  and  stlShess  of  the 
keelson  as  a  fore-and-aft  stiffening  rib  to  the  bottom.  An  ordinary  side 
keelson,  placed  merely  on  the  tops  of  the  floors  (Fig.  6,  Plate  3),  is  flexible, 
and  so  can  offer  but  poor  resistance  to  deflecting  stresses ;  but  when  united 
to  the  shell  by  intercostal  plates  (Fig.  7)  it  is  at  once  transformed  into  a  deep, 
rigid  girder,  the  top  flange  of  which  is  formed  by  the  continuous  bars,  the  lower 
by  the  contiguous  strip  of  shell  plating,  and  the  web  by  the  intercostal  plates. 
^though  the  latter  may  have  no  fore-and-aft  continuity,  they  nevertheless  have* 
all  the  necessary  attributes  of  a  web,  i.e.  they  prevent  any  relative  fore-^nd-aft 
movement  of  the  two  flanges;  they  necessitate  mutual  co-operation,  so  that 
when  exposed  to  a  bending  force  tending  to  upheave  the  bottom,  while  the 
upper  flange  is  subjected  to  tension  only,  the  lower  suffers  only  compression. 
A  connection  to  the  floors,  by  means  of  short  vertical  angles  (as  in  Fig.  3), 
would,  of  course,  increase  the  strength  of  the  keelson,  owing  to  the  fore-and-aft 
continuity  so  established ;  but  with  ordinary  shallow  floors  the  connection  would 
be  but  a  poor  one.  When  fitted  in  conjunction  with  the  important  centre 
keelson  a  connection  is  always  made.  The  great  increase  iu  strength  and 
stiffness  secured  by  the  introduction  of  intercostal  plates  was  very  forcibly 
demonstrated  by  some  experiments  made  by  Lloyd's  Register  at  Jarrow  in  1904.I 
A  large  number  of  girders,  built  to  represent  different  parts  of  a  vessel,  were 
tested  to  destruction  under  a  bending  load,  and  among  other  interesting  results 
it  was  found  that  the  introduction  of  intercostal  plates  between  sudi  parts 
as  the  shell  plating  and  fore-and-aft  side  stringer  bars,  or  the  deck  plating 
and  fore-and-aft  bars  under  the  beams,  increased  the  strength  more  than  two 
and  a  half  times,  and  reduced  the  deflection  under  the  same  load  to  about 
one-twelfth. 

Intercostal  plates  have  also  an  important  duty  as  regards  the  shell ; 

as  already  noticed,  they  stiffen  it  against  the  buckling  tendency  resulting  from 

fore-and-aft  compressive  stresses.     Tliey  also  support  it  against  local  pressures 

'  Details  of  these  cxperimenls  will  be  found  in  a  paper  read  by  Dt,  BniliD,  io  1905,  liefore 
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plating  may  be  set  up  in  wavy  i 
declariag  ihemselves  like  the  ribs  of  a  lean  animal  (Fig.  6,  Plale  3) ;  aiid,  of 
.  course,  when  fixedly  held  by  intercoslal  plates,  such  deformation  may  be  pre- 
vented or  greatly  reduced. 

Art.  20.  The  transverse  stresses  which  a  vessel  may  suffer  through 
Bitting  on  her  keel,  in  a  loaded  or  paitly  loaded  condition,  have  been  investi- 
gated, and  with  interesting  results. 1  Fig.  3,  Plate  a,  illustrates  in  exaggerated 
form  the  straining  tendencies  that  were  found  to  exist  as  regards  the  floors  and 
bilge.  The  cargo  in  the  holds  lends  to  bend  down  the  ends  of  the  floors  and  to 
increase  the  curvature  of  the  bilge ;  this  action  is  aided  by  the  weight  of  'tween- 
deck  cargo  and  that  of  the  upper  part  of  the  hull  itself,  all  of  which  is  transmitted 
to  the  ends  of  the  floors,  ii&  the  sides  and  bilge.  The  magnitude  of  the  stresses 
suflfered  at  each  point  of  the  floor,  bilge,  and  side  were  computed  for  vessels  of 
different  sizes,  when  light,  and  when  loaiJed  up  to  the  lower  deck  beams  with 
coal.  It  was  found  that  in  a  small  vessel  of  1 60  tons  the  tensile  stiess  at  the  upper 
edge  of  the  floor,  at  the  centre  line,  was  about  i  tons  per  square  inch  when 
light,  and  8'3  when  loaded;  and  in  one  of  1900  tons,  3  and  7  tons.  The 
resulting  deflection  of  the  floor  was  found  to  be  small,  about  i  inch.  The 
tension  gradually  decreases  towards  the  bilge,  disappearing  at  die  lower  part  of 
the  curve;  here  there  is  neither  tension  nor  compression,  but  only  a  shearing 
force  due  to  the  weight  supported.  Thence,  upwards,  the  inner  edge  of  the 
frame  bars  suffers  compression,  due  to  the  closing  tendency  of  (he  curve  of  the 
bilge ;  this  gradually  increases  (with  sudden  accentuations  at  the  termi- 
nation of  the  floor  or  reverse  bar),  the  maximum,  when  light  and  when 
loaded,  being,  for  the  small  vessel,  2  and  4'8  tons,  and,  for  the  large,  z'5  and 
4'9  tons.  Above  the  bilge  compressive  stress  gradually  diminishes,  disappearing 
at  the  beam  Vnee, 

In  vessels  not  having  a  double  bottom,  evidence  of  severe  tensile  stress 
at  the  top  edges  of  the  floors  is  often  observed  as  a  resnlt  of  grounding ;  in 
small  iron  vessels  it  is  common  to  find  the  reverse  frames  fractured,  and  the 
floors  cracked  down  from  the  upper  edge;  and  the  fracture  usually  occurs  at 
joints  of  the  reverse  bar,  at  limber  holes,  or  at  rivet  holes  for  the  connection 
of  the  wash  plates  to  the  floors.  The  above  investigation  indicates  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  the  strength  of  the  frame  and  reverse  bar  at  the  bilge,  by  an  up- 
ward extension  of  the  floor  plates.  In  cases  where  the  bottom  is  set  up  by 
grounding,  the  occurrence  of  excessive  compressive  stress  at  the  bilge  is  often 
shown  by  buckling  of  the  inner  edge  of  the  frame,  and  more  particularly  the 
inner  edge  of  any  web  frames  that  may  occur  at  this  part,  for,  of  course,  being 
deeper  than  the  frames,  they  sufler  more  stress.  When  a  floor  plate  bends 
upwards  in  the  middle,  its  ends  at  the  bilge  may  be  conceived  to  act  as  pivots, 
the  shallow  frame  bar  having  little  restraining  or  holding  effect.  When,  there- 
fore, instead  of  tapering  the  floor  and  stopping  it  at  the  bilge,  it  is  continued  in 
its  full  depth  round  (he  bilge  and  up  the  side,  as  a  web  frame  (Fig.  2,  Plate  7,  and 
Fig.  7,  Plate  8),  its  resisting  capabilities  are  at  once  greatly  increased;  for  it 
then  acts  as  a  beam  whose  ends  are  fixed  instead  of  free.  (As  noticed.  Art. 
688,  the  fixing  of  the  ends  of  a  uniformly  loaded  beam  makes  it  about  50  per 
cent,  stronger  and  five  times  as  sliS',  or,  in  the  case  of  a  beam  loaded  only  at 
the  centre,  twice  as  strong  and  four  times  as  stiff.) 

Art.  21.  The  stresses  imposed  on  a  vessel's  bottom  through  resting 
on  her  keel  are  reduced  very  considerably  by  the  pilla.rB,  Without  these, 
all  the  upper  weights,  'tween-deck  cargo,  deck-houses,  etc.,  would  be  transmitted 
tu  the  ends  of  the  floors  vi&  the  vessel's  sides  and  bilge  ;  but,  with  a  central  row 
of  pillars,  that  portion  of  the  weight  lying  over  them  is  transmitted  direct  to  the 
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keeL  As,  however,  the  beamE  are  comparatively  flexible,  much  of  the  wdght 
they  support  would,  as  before,  be  transmitted  down  the  sides.  Id  vessels  of 
considerable  beam  a  row  of  pillars  is  often  fitted  on  each  side ;  these  are  alto 
useful  in  reducing  the  transverse  stresses  on  the  bottom  and  bilge ;  for,  bj  their 
means  much  of  the  top  weight,  otherwise  transmitted  to  the  ends  of  the 
floors,  is  conveyed  to  them  near  the  keel — where  the  counterbalancing  pressure 
occurs — and  so  is  productive  of  a  comparatively  small  bending  moment 

Art.  22.  It  is  now  intended  to  notice  the  Bide  framing,  tbe  stresses 
affecting  it,  and  the  nature  of  the  resistance  which  it  offers.  The  bottom  of  the 
hull,  as  just  seen,  is  liable  to  occasional  pressures  of  an  intertse  character,  to 
meet  which  a  large  margin  of  strength  is  required.  The  sides  are  never  so 
severely  triedi  for  they  are  subject  only  to  sea  pressures  of  a  collapsing  or  rack- 
ing nature,  and  to  the  concussive  effects  of  blows  struck  by  the  waves.  These 
may  often  be  severe,  but  as  they  are  widespread  in  their  application,  affecting 
large  areas,  they  may  he  provided  against  by  framework  of  a  less  massive 
description  than  that  required  for  the  bottom.  Of  course,  the  sides,  like  the 
bottom  are  also  exposed  to  accidental  pressures  of  an  intense  character,  due  to 
collisions  of  all  kinds  ;  but  as  these  may  be  practically  irresistible,  it  would 
evidently  be  inexpedient  to  provide  against  them  by  special  massiveness  in  the 
framing. 

The  side  framing,  unlike  that  of  the  bottom,  is  formed  of  comparatively 
flexible  bars — the  frames — which  may  or  may  not  be  backed  up  and  bound 
together  by  side  stringers  (Art.  35).  When  strained  laterally,  the  thin  shell 
plating  can  offer  little  resistance ;  to  provide  this  is  the  special  duty  of  the 
frames.  But  although  the  shell  in  itself  is  perfectly  flexible,  its  mere  union  with 
the  frames  at  once  gives  to  these  an  immense  increase  of  strength  and  stiflness, 
for  the  strip  of  plating  covering  each  one  really  becomes  part  of  it,  forming  a 
wider  outer  flange  and  greatly  increasing  its  strength  and  stiffness  (Fig.  11, 
Plate  6).  The  entire  side  of  the  ship  might,  indeed,  be  regarded  as  composed 
of  a  contiguous  series  of  flat,  girder-like  hoops. 

When  stiffened  by  the  transverse  frames  and  held  at  a  fixed  distance  by  the 
various  decks,  the  vessel's  sides  are  well  able,  under  normal  conditions,  to 
resist  all  collapsing  and  straining  tendencies.  If,  now,  in  a  two-deck  vessel, 
the  lower  deck-beama  are  suppressed,  it  is  evident  that  the  sides,  being 
deprived  of  their  support,  could  no  longer  give  the  same  unyielding  resistance. 
The  upper-deck  beams  would  prevent  any  collapse  at  this  part,  but  the  sides 
below  might  pant,'  i.e.  bulge  in  and  out  independently  (Fig.  4,  Plate  2),  and  when 
the  vessel  rolled  they"might  sway  together  from  side  to  side,  or  "  rack,"  as  it  is 
termed  (Figs.  8  and  9).  It  will  be  observed  that,  although  both  kinds  of  straining 
— panting  and  racking — are  similar  in  that  both  involve  bending  of  the  side,  yet 
the  former  may  occur  locally,  ?nd  on  one  side  only,  whereas  the  latter  involves 
more  widespread  deformation,  and  requires  that  both  sides  shall  strain  alike. 

The  strength  required  in  the  side  frames  depends  on  their  length 
between  the  two  fixed  points  of  support,  the  floors,  and  the  deck  (distance  </,  in 
Fig.  4,  Plate  4) ;  if  doubled  in  length,  say,  by  the  omission  of  a  deck  at  mid- 
depth,  they  would  only  be  half  as  strong  and  only  one-eighth  as  stiff,  f>.  they 
would  deflect  eight  times  more  under  the  same  bending  pressure.  (It  should  be 
observed  that,  as  water  pressure  is  distributed,  the  longer  frame  would  suffer  a 
greater  pressure  than  either  short  one.)  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  a  vessel's 
design,  as  regards  the  number  of  decks,  has  a  commanding  influence  in  deciding 
the  strength  required  in  the  framing,  for,  according  as  there  may  or  may  not  be 
a  lower  deck,  the  side  frames  may  be  short  and  strong,  or  long  and  jnelding. 
This  is  taken  account  of  in  the  Rules  of  the  various  Classilication  Societies,  by 
the  tabulation  of  separate  frame  scantlings  for  vessels  having  one,  two,  three,  or 
*  Urdinkiily,  the  term  faiil  is  rniplojrei]  in  referrmg  lo  the  straining  tendencies  al  the  bows 
(described,  An.  107},  bat  as  it  is  a  convenieoily  desciiplive  eipiessioo,  tt  will  be  used  here  in  its 
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more  decks,  or  with  special  reference  to  the  actual  depth  of  unsupported  side  in 
the  hold  (Art.  26). 

Art  23.  it  will  be  well  lo  nolice  here  the  difference  and  relative  value  of 
the  two  qualities,  etrength  versus  stiflftaess  or  rigidity  {Arts.  686  and  G87). 
The  strength  of  a  beam  is  measured  by  the  greatest  load  it  can  support  without 
breaking  or  becoming  permanently  misshapen ;  stiffness  represents  its  unyield- 
ingness, or  its  resistance  to  bending  under  stresses  within  the  elastic  limit  of  the 
material  (should  the  stress  exceed  the  elastic  limit,  which,  in  steel,  is  about  half 
the  ultimate  strength,  the  material  of  the  beam  would  stretch  permanently,  the 
quality  of  ductility  coming  into  play).  Stiffness  is,  therefore,  a  very  different  quality 
from  strength-  Two  ijeams  might  be  equally  strong,  and  yet  differ  greatly  in 
stiffness ;  for  instance,  a  rectangular  beam  4  inches  deep  by  4  inches  broad  has 
the  same  strength  as  one  2  inches  deep  and  16  inches  broad,  but  under  the  same 
load  it  will  deflect  only  half  as  much,  if  the  first  is  reduced  in  breadth  to  three 
inches,  it  will  only  have  three-quarters  of  the  strength  of  the  other,  but  it  will  still 
be  stiffer,  deflecting  only  two-thirds  as  much.  Also  variations  in  the  size  of  a 
beam  may  affect  the  strength  very  differently  from  the  stiffness ;  thus,  while  to 
reduce  the  length  of  a  beam  by  half  would  double  its  strength,  it  would  increase 
its  stiffness  eight  times,  i.e.  it  would  only  deflect  one-eighth  as  much  under  Ihe 
same  load. 

In  a  watertight  structure  like  a  ship,  composed  of  numerous  parts  riveted 
together,  stiffDess  or  rigidity  is  no  less  important  than  strength,  for, 
should  perceptible  yielding  occur,  Ihe  riveting  and  caulking  might  suffer,  Paris 
which  are  associated  together  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the  same  stress  should, 
as  far  as  possible,  be  similarly  stiff ;  for  if  not,  the  hrunt  of  the  work  would  fall 
on  the  sliffer.  Thus,  in  the  cise  of  the  two  beams  above  mentioned,  if  placed 
side  by  side  so  as  to  assist  each  other  in  resisting  bending  pressures,  the  efficiency 
of  the  combination  would  be  very  poor ;  for,  although  equally  strong,  the  more 
flexible  one  would  only  give  half  the  resistance  of  the  other.  If  compelled  by 
their  union  to  deflect  alike,  the  stiffer  would  break  (or  bend  permanently)  when 
the  other  was  only  strained  to  half  the  breaking  point ;  and,  of  course,  the 
premature  failure  of  one  would  at  once  involve  that  of  the  other. 

Art.  24.  Notice  now  the  relative  efficiency  of  the  two  sets  of  frames, 
longitudinal  and  transverse,  i.e.  of  frames  versus  side  stringers,  in  stiffening 
the  shell  plating  and  supporting  the  sides  against  deforming  forces.  It  is  evident 
that  the  most  etficient  stiflenor  is  the  one  which  is  strongest  and  stiffest,  the 
former  quality  varying  as  the  length  inversely,  and  the  latter  as  the  cube  of  the 
length  inversely.  Now,  the  transverse  frames  are  short  compared  with  the  side 
stringers,  for  they  only  extend  from  bilge  to  deck,  wiiereas  the  stringers  span  the 
long  distance  from  bulkhead  to  bulkhead,  or  where,  as  in  sailing-ships,  there  arc 
no  bulkheads,  their  length  is  practically  that  of  the  ship.  If,  for  instance,  in  ahold 
60  feet  long  between  bulkheads,  and  15  feet  deep,  there  were,  say,  only  one  frame 
and  one  side  stringer,  identical  In  scantlings,  then,  although  both  parts,  when 
under  pressure  from  without,  would  necessarily  yield  alike,  the  frame,  being  one- 
fourth  the  length  of  the  stringer,  would  give  64  times  more  resistance.  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  light  side  stringers,  on  account  of  theit  great  length  and 
consequent  elasticity,  cannot  by  themselves  give  useful  resistance  to  widespread 
straining  forces.  Their  principal  duty  is  to  give  local  support  through  their 
binding  effect  on  the  transverse  frames,  and,  when  filled  intercostally,  to  stiffen  the 
shell.  If,  for  instance,  only  one  frame  of  a  series  happened  lo  be  subjected  to 
intense  pressure  (perhaps  from  a  fender  or  a  pile  of  a  quay  wall),  it  would,  in 
yielding,  at  once  be  backed  up  by  the  side  stringer,  which,  being  connected  lo 
and  supported  by  the  unstrained  frame  on  either  side,  would,  in  this  short  length, 
be  so  stiff  that,  rather  than  yield,  it  would  force  these  two  frames  to  yield,  and 
these  in  turn  would  similarly  affect  the  adjacent  ones,  so  that  the  resistance  to 
the  local  pressure  would  be  distributed  and  result  in  a  minimum  stress  and 
Etraining  of  the  side.     It  is  sometimes  claimed  for  side  stringers  that  tiiey  are 
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useful  in  preventing  canting  or  tiipping  of  (he  frames,  especially  when  the  latter 
are  deep.  In  practice,  however,  it  is  not  found  that  frames,  even  when  of  such 
considerable  depth  as  twelve  inches,  have  any  tendency  to  cant;  and,  when 
tested  by  an  excessive  bending  force,  a  tendency  Co  cant  only  displays  itself  after 
considerable  deflection,  i.e.  as  a  result  of  a  stress  of  destructive  seventy. 

The  above  considerations  as  to  the  comparative  efficiency  of  stringera  an) 
frames  apply  also  to  the  floors  and  keelBons.  The  relative  Importaxtoe  of 
these  two  parts  is  sometimes  missapprehended.  In  a  vessel  not  having  a  double 
bottom,  for  instance,  if,  as  a  result  of  grounding,  the  bottom  should  be  set  up  from 
bilge  to  bilge  (so  as  to  bend  the  floors  upwards,  say,  by  an  inch  or  soattheceDtre), 
the  keel  naturally  assumes  an  upward  curve,  and  as  it  is  this  deviation  from  the 
familiar  straight  line  that  alone  catches  the  eye  when  "sighting"  the  TesKl's 
bottom  in  dry  dock,  it  is  commonly  assumed  that  lack  of  longitudinal  strmgth 
in  the  keelsons  has  been  the  weak  point,  or  primary  cause  of  the  failure, 
whereas  in  reality  it  is  the  floors  that  have  failed. 

Art  26.  Formerly  the  Bide  stringers  varied  much  in  design,  and  all  were 
of  a  very  massive  description  (Plate  103).  Recently,  with  sounder  knowledge, 
their  very  subordinate  importance  was  realized,  and  the  oomparatlTely  Blender 
form  shown  in  Plates  107A  and  iioa  became  general.  More  recently,  still 
further  advance  in  this  direction  has  been  made,  and  now  the  general  practice  is 
to  fit  no  stringers  at  all  (Plate  4},  and  compensate  for  the  los*  of  stiffiiess  of 
the  side  and  of  the  shell  plating  by  slightly  increasing  the  thickness  of  the 
latter.  (See  Fig.  6,  Plate  4,  where  the  shell  plating,  in  the  absence  of  side 
stringers,  is  increased  in  thickness  from  '62  to  "56.)  Although  experience  wilh 
vessels  so  constructed  has  proved  that  the  general  strength  of  the  ride  is 
sufficient,  still  it  is  evident  that,  with  the  complete  suppression  of  side -attingen, 
the  local  strength  must  be  considerably  diminished,  for,  should  one  or  two  frames 
be  subjected  to  locallyapplied  bending  forces,  they  can  receive  little  or  no  support 
from  the  adjacent  ones.  In  the  case  of  ordinary  sea-going  vessels,  however,  the 
risk  of  such  accidents  and  the  probability  of  damage  may  be  regarded  as  too 
remote  to  warrant  special  structural  provision.  Coasting  vessels,  on  the 
other  hand,  which  are  in  and  out  of  harbours  at  short  intervals,  are  coostantly 
subjected  to  local  external  pressures,  blows,  and  wear  and  tear,  and  in  their  case 
it  is  still  found  advantageous  not  to  dispense  entirely  with  side  stringers.  In 
many  small  vessels  of  this  type  it  is  the  custom,  in  the  absence  of  a  wood  fender 
(Fig.  r8,  Plate  57),  to  fit  external  fore-and-aft  mbbing  pieces,  or  stiffeneis  in 
the  form  of  heavy  half-round  or  thick  flat-iron  bars,  so  as  to  stiffen  and  protect 
the  side  against  the  bending  and  battering  etTects  of  local  pressures  from  quay 
walls,  piles,  etc.  (Plate  ir3E).  Although  side  stringers  may  be  dispensed  with 
amidships,  they  are  retained  at  the  fore  end,  as  a  provision  against  panting ;  and 
they  are  also  sometimes  retained  at  the  after  end,  especially  when  the  frame  bars 
are  very  deep,  and  where,  on  account  of  their  bevel,  they  are  liable  to  ^rk  severe 
stress  by  canting. 

Art.  26.  In  Lloyd's  Rules  the  scantlings  of  the  frames  are  tabulated 
under  the  transverse  number,  in  conjunction  with  the  depth  of  unsupported  aide 
in  the  hold  {d  in  Fig.  4,  Plate  4).  Thus,  corresponding  with  each  transverse 
number,  different  depths  of  side  in  the  hold  are  set  out,  varying  from  7  up  to  37 
feet  in  steps  of  i  foot,  and,  corresponding  with  each  depth,  the  appropriate  frame 
scantlings  are  tabulated.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  vessel  shown  in  Fig.  6, 
Plate  4,  when,  as  at  B,  the  depth  of  side-  in  the  hold  is  10  fett  6  inches,  a  frame 
8  inches  deep  is  sufficient,  but  when,  as  in  the  complete  section,  the  depth,  owing 
to  the  omission  of  two  loner  decks,  is  36  feet  5  inches  deep,  a  frame  13  inches 
deep  is  required.  It  is  evident  that  the  duty  of  a  frame  as  a  girder  36  feet 
5  inches  long  is  enormously  greater  than  when  it  is  10  feet  6  inches  long.  At  B, 
Fig.  6,  the  short  frames  in  the  hold  have,  of  course,  a  greater  weight  of  'tween 
deck  cargo  to  support,  but,  for  this  work,  assisted  as  they  are  by  the  pillars  and 
the  conjoined  shell  plating,  they  have  ample  strength. 
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Art.  27.  In  the  rules  of  Che  Barean  Veritas  the  frames  are  tabulated  in 
a  unique  fashion.  The  moulded  depths  and  transverse  numerals  are  set  off  in 
adjoining  vertical  columns,  and,  corrcsixinding  with  the  resulting  pairs  of  numbers, 
the  frame  scantlings  are  tabulated.  In  the  case  of  sailing  vessels,  the  sczntlings 
of  the  frames  are  decided  by  either  the  depth  or  the  transverse  numeral,  which- 
ever is  the  greater.  In  the  case  of  sleumers,  the  dt^th  of  the  frame  bar  is  decided 
by  the  depths,  and  the  Ihiekness  by  the  transverse  numerals.  The  im;>ortant 
factor,  depth  of  side  in  hold,  is  taken  account  of,  as  in  the  British  Corporation 
Rules,  by  providing  different  tables  for  one-,  two-,  three-,  four-,  and  five-deck 
vessels — in  which  it  may  be  noted,  a  'tween  deck  height  of  7  feet  6  inches  is 


Art.  SB.  In  the  Rules  of  the  British  Corporation  the  frames  are 
tabulated  in  a  somewhat  similar  way  to  that  adopted  in  Lloyd's  Rules,  but  the 
full  depth  of  the  vessel  is  used  instead  of  the  depth  of  side  in  the  hold,  the  latter 
important  factor  being  taken  into  account  by  providing  separate  tables  for  one-, 
two-,  three-,  four-,  and  five-deck  vessels.  Aiid,  further,  instead  of  indicating  the 
general  size  of  the  vessel  by  the  breadth  plus  depth  numeral  adopted  in  Lloyd's 
Rules  they  do  so  by  breadth  alone.  This,  of  course,  is  correct,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that,  as  depth  is  taken  account  of  as  just  .mentioned,  to  use  it  again  in 
ascertaining  the  general  size  of  the  vessel  would  give  it  a  double  influence  in 
decidin;^  the  appropriate  scantlings. 

Art.  29.  In  the  rules  of  the  German  Lloyd  the  scantlings  of  the  fi-ames 
are  regulated  by  the  vessel's  breadth,  as  in  the  British  Corporation  Rules,  and  by 
the  depth  moulded  to  the  lowest  deck,  separate  tables  being  provided,  as  in  the 
Bureau  Veritas  and  British  Corporation  Rules,  for  one-,  two-,  three-,  four-,  and  five- 
deck  vessels.  In  these  rules  the  frames  so  tabulated  are  suitable  only  for  the 
hold  portion  below  the  lowest  deck,  and  for  the  part  above  tliis,  in  the  'tween 
decks,  another  special  table  is  provided,  giving  frames  of  reduced  scanlhngs, 
suitable  for  two-,  three-,  four-,  and  five-deck  vessels  of  varying  beam.  A  still  lighter 
frame  is  provided  for  the  sides  of  deck  erections. 

Art.  30.  Until  comparatively  recently,  the  frame  scantlings  tabulated  by 
the  vaiious  Classification  Societies  were  only  suuable  for  vessels  having  a  full 
complement  of  decks,  »>.  only  for  those  whose  depth  of  unaupportod  side  In 
the  hold  was  no  greater  than  about  13  or  14  feel.  At  that  lime,  therefore,  when 
the  lowest  deck  was  omitted,  as  is  usual  in  cargo  vessels,  the  framing  (of  ordinary 
tabulated  size)  being  deprived  of  its  supporting  effect,  was  not  strong  enough,  and 
reinforcements  became  imperative.  There  were  then  in  vogue  three  well  recog- 
nised and  quite  difltrent  methods  of  reinforcing  the  side — by  deep  frames,  mei 
frames  QX  ho!d  beams  {^\g.  10,  Plate  9).  What  was  known  as  the  "  deep  frame" 
system  was  simply  the  increasing  unifonnly  the  depth  of  the  ordinary  frames  by 
about  50  per  cent.  In  Lloyd's  latest  rules,  the  frame  scantlings  are  tabulated 
with  the  actual  depth  of  unsupported  side  in  the  hold  as  one  of  the  governing 
factors,  so  that,  whatever  decks  may  be  omitted,  and  whatever  the  resulting  depth 
of  hold,  the  appropriate  frame  scantlings  may  at  once  be  selected;  and  similarly 
with  the  rules  of  the  other  Classification  Societies.  Accordingly,  the  term  "  deep 
frame"  may  now  be  regarded  as  obsolete. 

Art.  31.  In  the  hold-beam  system  (Fig,  ro,  Plate  9),  which  was  formerly 
very  common  but  is  now  rarely  adopted,  the  required  supporting  eflfect  to  the  side, 
lost  by  the  suppression  of  an  imaginary  lower  deck,  is  provided  by  retaining  the 
deck  stringer  plate  and  every  fifth  beam  {i.e.  increasing  the  beam  spacing  from 
4  to  about  30  feet),  and  making  both  extra  strong.  A  detailed  section  of  a 
modern  vessel  built  on  this  system  is  shown  in  Plate  1 13.  The  duty  of  the  hold 
beams  is,  of  course,  to  unite  the  two  sides.  They  act  both  as  struts  and  ties  ; 
as  struts,  they  support  the  sides  against  any  tendency  to  collapse  under  sea 
pressure ;  and  as  ties,  they  hold  them  together,  so  that  the  one  cannot  strain 

C  other,  the  strength  of  each  in  resisting  one-sided  pressures  being 
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the  absence  of  an  extensive  connection  to  the  side,  the  supporting  effect  of  each 
beam  would  be  localized  at  its  extremities,  so  that  the  vessel's  sides  in  the  wide 
space  between  them  would  still  be  flexible  and  yielding;  and,  under  seveie 
pressure  from  without,  the  localized  thrust  of  each  beam  might  almost  force  it 
throi^h  the  side.  The  required  distribution  of  their  supporting  effect  is  obtained 
by  the  "  hold-beam  stringer."  This,  in  spanning  the  long  distances  between  the 
beams  (Plates  9  and  103),  and  supporting  the  intermediate  side,  resembles  t 
series  of  bridge  girders  acting  horizontally,  and  in  accordance,  therefore,  with 
the  principles  governing  girder  design,  it  is  provided  with  an  inner  flange,  tenned 
the  "  face  bar,"  which  also  serves  the  useful  purpose  of  a  stiffening  lidge,  without 
which  the  thin  edge  of  the  plate  would  be  readily  bent  and  damaged  by  cargo. 
Further,  to  hold  it  to  its  work,  it  is  supported  at  alternate  frames  by  brackets, 
which  not  only  check  any  tendency  to  fold  over  and  shirk  resistance  under 
boriEontal  pressures  acting  on  the  vessel's  side,  but  support  it  against  the  weight 
of  superimposed  cargo  (see  Fig.  a,  etc.,  Plate  9).  The  better  to  unite  the  hold 
beams  with  the  side,  the  stringer  is  locally  increased  in  breadth  at  each  one  by 
a  gusset  plate  (the  term  "gusset"  is  generally  used  to  signify  a  triangular 
bracket  plate,  usually  horizontally  disposed)  which,  by  virtually  shortening  the 
beam  and  the  stringer,  increases  theli  strength  and  stiffness,  and  permits  of  a 
more  extensive  rivet  attachment. 

Formerly,  the  widely  spaced  tier  of  hold  beams  was  generally  placed  about 
8  feet  below  the  lowest  existing  deck,  and,  consequently  there  was  often  a  much 
greater  depth  of  side  below,  than  above  them.  Now,  when  hold  beams  are 
fitted,  they  are  usually  placed  at  mid-depth  of  the  hold  (Plate  113).  This 
'  position  is  advantageous,  because,  as  the  vessel's  sides  are  then  supported  well 
under  water  nearer  the  point  where  the  greatest  sea  pressure  occurs  (the  centre 
of  fluid  pressure  is  at  two-thirds  the  depth  of  side  below  the  water  line),  the  side 
frames  are  relieved  of  so  much  stress,  that  a  large  reduction  in  their  scantlings 
becomes  admissible.  The  shortening  of  the  lower  part  of  the  frames  (due  to  the 
lowering  of  the  hold  beams  to  mid-depth)  is,  of  course,  accompanied  by  ao 
increase  in  their  strength  and  stiffness,  the  former  quality  varying  as  the  length 
inversely  and  the  latter  as  the  cube  of  the  length  inversely. 

To  determine  the  scantlings  of  the  frames  required  by  Lloyd's  Rules  for  a 
vessel  having  hold  beams,  the  governing  factor,  depth  of  unsupported  side,  is 
measured  from  the  tank  top  to  the  hold  beams  {d,  Plate  113)1  but  this  must  not 
be  less  than  one-half  the  total  depth  of  hold. 

Art.  32.  Id  the  British  Corporation  Rules,  fVEuaeB  of  both  light  and 
heavy  scantlings  (referred  to  as  "  ordinary  "  and  "  deep  ")  are  still  tabulated  for 
(i)  vessels  having  a  full  complement  of  decks,  and  (i)  for  those  in  which  the 
lowest  deck  is  suppressed  and  in  which  the  side  is  not  reinforced  by  either  bold 
beams  or  web  frames.  In  the  Bureau  Teritas  Rules,  the  scantlings  of  the 
frames  in  a  single-deck  vessel,  having  a  tier  of  hold  beams  at  raid-depth,  may  be 
the  same  as  those  of  a  vessel  of  the  same  size  having  two  decks.  The  Oerman 
Lloyd  Rules  do  not  now  provide  for  the  hold-beam  system  of  construction. 

Art.  33.  The  old  web-ft^me  system  of  construction  (Fig.  10,  Plate  g, 
and  Plates  7  and  106),  although  at  one  time  largely  adopted,  is  now,  as  a  system, 
practically  obsolete.  Web  frames  are  still  used,  however,  in  vessels  which  carry 
oil  in  bulk,  and  in  others  as  a  means  of  giving  local  strength  to  the  side.  They 
are  useful  in  the  machinery  space  (Fig.  5,  Plate  8),  for  instance,  where  numerous 
through  beams  are  of  necessity  suppressed,  and  at  other  places  where  a  large 
increase  of  transverse  strength  is  required,  as  in  the  panting  region  forward,  in 
way  of  the  masts  of  sailing-ships,  paddle  beams,  and  the  bossing  and  struts  of 
twin-screw  vessels.  The  web-frame  system  (Plate  106)  consists  principally  in 
making  a  large  reduction  in  the  scantlings  of  all  the  frames,  and  regaining  the 
strength  thus  lost  by  converting  every  sixth  one  into  a  deep  plate,  or  "web 
frame,"  thus  transforming  it  from  a  comparatively  flexible  bar  into  a  deep  rigid 
girder.     It  is  evident  that  the  strength  and  stiffness  of  a  frame  so  designed  is 
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very  great,  much  greater,  weight  for  weight,  than  the  combined  strength  and 
stiffness  of  a  number  of  ordinary  frame  bars.  In  supporting  the  vessel's  side,  the 
efficiency  of  a  web  frame  increases  rapidly  with  its  depth,  so  much  so  that,  when 
very  deep,  it  may  be  regarded  as  forming  an  inflexible  buttress. 

The  web  frames  form  vertical  lines  of  almost  perfect  stiStaeta, 
but,  if  they  stood  alone,  the  vessel's  sides  between,  if  stiffened  only  by  long 
slender  bar  frames,  would  be  flexible  as  before.  In  resisting  together  a  deflect- 
ing force,  the  association  of  such  stiff  and  flexible  parts  would,  of  course,  be 
very  improper,  because  under  severe  stress  the  flexible  parts  would  yield,  and, 
where  checked  at  each  rigid  line  or  point,  straining  would  occur,  resulting  in 
loose  rivets,  leakiness,  or  fractured  parts.  In  the  old-fashioned  web-frame 
system  the  distribution  of  the  supporting  effect  of  the  rigid  web  frames  is 
secured  by  fitting  in  short  lengths,  horizontally  between  them,  at  vertical  intervals 
of  4  to  5  feet,  powerful  fore-and-aft  girders.  As  these  aide  girders,  or 
stringers,  are  only  about  half  the  length  of  the  web  frames,  and  as  they  are,  in 
section,  practically  identical  with  them,  it  is  evident  that  they  must  individually  be 
excessively  strong ;  and  as  there  are  two  or  three  in  the  depth,  they  are  more  than 
capable  of  backing  up  the  long  slender  intermediate  frames.  As  all  pressures 
are  thus  transferred  to  the  web  frames,  it  is  evidently  they  that  have  all  the  work 
of  supporting  the  vessel's  side,  and,  consequently,  it  is  they  that  should  be  the 
strongest  parts.  If  of  suitable  strength  for  the  work  they  have  to  do,  it  is  clear 
that  the  strength  of  the  side  stringers  must  be  in  excess,  for  their  span  may  be  " 
only  half  as  great  as  that  of  the  web  frames,  and,  moreover,  each  of  the  latter 
has  to  support  on  each  side  of  it,  not  one  stringer,  but  two  or  three,  in  sup- 
porting the  ends  of  the  stringers,  a  web  frame  may  be  regarded  as  acting  tlie 
part  of  the  pier  of  a  bridge,  which,  of  course,  should  not  be  less  strong  and 
capable  than  all  the  bridge  girders  it  supports. 

If  instead  of  placing  the  slender  intermediate  frames  vertically,  they 
are  placed  fore-and-aft,  the  defects  just  noticed  disappear,  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  structure  is  at  once  greatly  increased ;  evidently,  because  the  span  of  the 
intermediate  frames,  from  web  to  web,  being  now  only  about  half  as  great  as 
formerly,  they  suffer  only  half  the  bending  load  and  are  about  twice  as  strong 
and  eight  times  as  stiff  {Art.  23),  consequently,  all  the  heavy  side  stringers  may 
be  suppressed,  for  they  are  now  useless.  This  improved  system  of  web  framing 
is  the  Ishervrood  system  (An.  47). 

Various  forms  of  the  side  stringers  employed  in  association  witli 
web  frames  were  adopted  by  different  builders ;  some  of  them  are  shown  in 
Kig.  I,  Plate  7.  The  floor  plate,  web  frame  and  conjoined  deck  beam  may  be 
regarded  as  forming  together  a  rigid  hoop,  encircling  the  body  of  the  hull  and 
capable  of  bestowing  great  strength  against  all  transverse  stresses;  and,  the 
better  to  fulfil  this  ideal,  those  beams  to  which  the  tops  of  the  web  frames 
connect  should  be  extra  strong  and  have  large  bracket  knees,  flanged  on  their 
free  edge.  The  continuous  hoop  ideal  is  well  illustrated  in  the  Isherwood 
system  of  construction  (Plate  101).  In  double  bottoms  in  which  floor  plates 
are  not  fitted  on  every  frame,  care  should  be  taken  to  ensure  that  where  there 
is  a  web  frame  there  is  also  a  floor,  or  an  extra  large  internal  bracket 
(P)ate  102). 

Art.  34.  Comparing  now  the  diree  systems  of  framing,  viz.  the  ordinary 
framing  system,  the  old  web-frame  system,  and  the  hold-beam  system 
(Fig.  10,  Plate  9).  In  the  ordinary  frame  system  all  the  frames  are  alike,  and 
of  sufficient  sectional  area  to  give  the  reqilired  strength,  whatever  the  depth  of 
unsupported  side  in  the  hold.  It  is  superior  to  the  web  in  that,  as  all  frames 
are  identical,  all  are  equally  efficient ;  under  stress  they  all  strain  alike  and 
contribute  the  same  resistance.  With  web  frames,  as  just  seen,  there  is  an 
undesirable  association  of  flexible  and  rigid  parts.  When  exposed  to  severe 
^ess,  while  the  unyielding  web  frames  might  be  strained  beyond  their  endurance 
:  side  stringers  and  flexible  intermediate  frames  would  suffer  little 
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stress,  but  simply  bear  upon  the  rigid  webs.  Ordinaiy  framing  has  Also  the 
great  advantage  over  web  framing  in  that  there  is  no  broken  stowage,!^,  there  are 
no  projecting  parts  to  interfere  with  the  close  packing  of  the  cargo.  With  web 
frames  the  cellular  spaces  between  the  webs  and  stringers  is  usually  lost  for  cargo 
purposes.  It  has  again  the  advantage  of  simplicity,  for  as  all  frames  are  alike 
— simple  bars — they  may  be  formed  in  the  same  expeditious  fashion.  Wdi 
frames,  on  the  otlier  hand,  are  so  different  from  the  others,  that  they  must  be 
made  independently,  and  so  must  also  the  side  stringers,  and  additional  labour 
and  special  fitting  work  is  required  at  the  junction  of  the  various  parts. 

In  the  hold-beam  ByBtem  the  presence  of  beams  in  the  hold  causes  trouble 
in  loading  and  discharging,  and,  except  with  bulk  cargoes,  such  as  grain  or  coal, 
they  give  rise  to  broken  stowage — that  is  vacant  spaces  amidst  the  cargo.  Id 
some  cases,  when  specially  large  masses  such  as  machinery  have  to  be  carried, 
it  is  found  necessary  to  remove  some  parts  of  the  beams,  jointing  them  tempo- 
rarily for  the  voyage — an  objectionable  expedient  because  care  may  not  always 
be  taken  to  reunite  them  efficiently.  On  the  other  hand,  compared  with  ordinary 
frames  or  web  frames,  hold  beams  give,  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  materi^ 
used,  greater  support  to  the  side  against  horizontal  pressure;  a^inst  racking 
stresses,  however,  they  are  inferior. 

Art.  35.  In  a  vessel  having  a  deep  hold  and  two  or  more  decks,  it  is 
evident  that  if  a'  frame  bar  of  auitable  strength  for  the  hold  portion 
is  carried  right  up  to  the  top  deck,  there  must  he  a  snperabttndance  of 
strength  in  its  upper  part,  in  the  various  'tween  decks.  Evidently, 
because,  not  only  is  the  span  between  the  points  of  support  shorter,  but  the 
water  pressure  becomes  less  and  disappears  towards  the  top,  and  there  is  a 
smaller  weight  of  'tween  deck  cargo  to  support.  Formerly,  when  built  frames 
were  generally  employed,  a  reduction  in  the  superabundant  strength  of  the  upper 
'tween  deck  portion  was  easily  obtained  by  terminating  the  reverse  fHunes 
at  the  second  deck  from  the  top — the  alternate  ones  in  ordtiiary  steamers 
and  all  of  them  in  awning  deck  vessels,  and  deck  superstructures  (see  Fig.  lo,  deep 
frame  system,  Plate  9).  In  large  vessels,  having  several  'tween  deck  spaces,  no 
reduction  was  made  in  the  lower  'tween  deck  portions,  the  frames  and  reverse 
frames  being  carried  up  as  in  the  hold.  But  at  that  time  side  stringers  were 
always  fitted  4  or  5  feet  apart  in  the  hold,  and  their  omission  in  the  'tween 
deck  was  regarded  as  a  sufficient  diminution  in  the  strength  at  this  place.  In 
fact,  it  was  common,  when  the  'tween  deck  height  exceeded  8  feet,  to  reinforce 
the  side  frames  by  fitting  a  side  stringer  as  in  the  hold,  a  procedure  which,  in  tbe 
light  of  modern  ideas  regarding  side  stringers,  now  appears  rather  fatuous.  In 
accordance  with  the  latest  shipbuilding  practice  there  are  no  side  stringers  in  tbe 
hold  (Plate  4),  and  so  it  would  obviously  be  wrong  to  extend  unreduced  to  the 
gunwale  a  frame  bar  of  heavy  section,  chosen  as  appropriate  for  stiffening  and 
supporting  a  depth  of  side  in  the  hold,  perhaps  more  than  twice  as  great  as  that 
in  the  'tween  decks,  and,  at  the  same  lime,  having  to  support  a  load. of  'tween 
deck  cargo.  Plate  ir3B  shows  a  modem  vessel  in  which  the  side  framing  in 
both  the  upper  and  lower  'tween  decks,  otherwise  unnecessarily  strong,  is 
reduced  in  strength,  by  stopping  the  main  9i-inch  bulb-angle  frames  alternately 
at  the  second  and  third  decks  and  substituting  light  6^inch  angle-bar  frames  as 
shown.  In  the  upper  'tween  decks,  therefore,  the  frames  are  all  fe^inch  angle 
bars  and  in  the  lower  'tween  decks  alternately  9^inch  bulb-angle  and  6^incb 
angle  bars.  See  also  Plate  iioa  when  the  alternative  massive  reverse  frames 
stop  at  the  second  deck.  The  side  framing  of  deck  superstructures  is  noticed  in 
Art  37. 

The  Rules  of  the  German  Lloyd  specially  provide  for  a  reduction  of 
scantlings  in  the  'tween-deck  framing,  by  tabulating  three  different  sizes  of 
frames;  a  heavy  one  for  the  hold,  a  lighter  one  for  the  'tween-deck  spaces,  and 
a  still  lighter  one  for  the  sides  of  deck  erections.  The  other  Classification 
Societies  permit  of  a  similar  graduation.    Tbe  general  practice  in  this  respect  ia 
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well  shown  in  Plates  4,  iioa,  113A,  and  it3i).  A  good  method  of  scciiriug 
uniformity  in  the  strength  of  the  frames  in  the  hold  and  'tween  decks,  where  the 
spans  are  widely  different,  is  to  employ  a.  channel-frame  bar  of  appropriate 
scanthng  for  the  'tween-deck  part,  and  to  reinforce  the  hold  poriion  by  a  reverse 
frame  (Figs.  8  and  9,  Plate  4,  and  Plate  107A).  In  very  large  vessels  the 
frames  in  the  hold  and  sometimes  those  in  the  lower  'tween  decks  are  reinforced 
by  the  introduction  of  deep  web  frames  (see  Figs.  9  and  10,  Plate  4). 

Art.  36.  The  distaDce  between  the  decks  has,  of  course,  an  important 
bearing  on  the  strength  of  a  vessel's  side.  As  regards  stresses  of  a  collapsing 
nature,  due  to  sea  pressure,  the  best  position  for  the  second  deck  (in  a  vessel 
having  two)  would  evidently  be  at,  or  below,  mid-depth;  but  in  the  absence 
of  special  compensation  there  are  several  circumstances  which  may  render  such 
a  position  undesirable.  In  a  large  cargo  vessel  so  great  a  weight  of  cargo  might 
be  placed  upon  the  'tween  deck  as  to  necessitate  extra  powerful  beams  and 
pillars ;  and,  should  grounding  occur,  the  stresses  suffered  by  the  framing  at  the 
bilge  in  supporting  so  much  weight  might  be  excessive.  Further,  large  vessels 
require  a  second  plated  deck,  and,  of  course,  for  the  purpose  of  longitudinal 
strength,  it  should  be  placed  not  at  mid-depth,  i>.  near  the  neutral  axis,  but 
near  the  top  of  the  hull.  In  practice  the  distance  between  decks  is  usually 
limited  to  8  or  9  feet.  In  tnanycases,  however,  this  is  exceeded  (Plate  iioa), 
the  side  framing  being  suitably  increased  in  strength,  either  by  increasing  the 
normal  scanthngs  or  fitting  web  frames  at  intervals  between  the  decks.  Formerly, 
in  such  cases,  it  was  common  to  fit  a  side  stringer  midway  between  the  decks, 
which,  of  course,  owing  to  its  great  length  and  consequent  flexibility,  was  quite 
useless.  In  passenger  vessels,  where  ample  head  room  is  very  desirable  in 
the  saloon  spaces,  the  decks  may  be  10  or  la  feet  apart.  In  cargo  vessels 
having  a  similar  height  of  'tween  decks,  the  scantlings  of  the  beams  and  of  the 
pillaring  of  this  particular  lower  deck  must  be  suitably  increased  to  enable  them 
to  support  the  extraordinarily  large  mass  of  'tween  deck  cargo.  A  lofty  'tween 
deck  is  particularly  useful  in  vessels  which  are  insulated  for  carrying  chilled  beef, 
this  particular  cargo  being  hung  from  the  beams  (Art.  179). 

Art.  37.  The  Bides  of  deck  erections,  and  of  the  upper  'tween  decks 
in  awning  or  shelter-deck  vessels,  do  not  suffer  severe  stresses  through  water 
pressure  or  weights  of  cai^o.  The  principal  stresses  affecting  these  parts  are 
occasional  blows  from  the  waves  or  flying  masses  of  water  moving  at  high 
velocit)-,  and  horizontal  racking  stresses  due  to  rolling.  It  is  the  usual  practice, 
therefore,  as  just  noticed,  greatly  to  reduce  the  strength  of  tlie  frames  at 
this  part  (Plate  4).  In  many  cases,  where  the  frames  below  are  of  solid  section 
and  massive,  they  are  all  cut  off  helow  the  deck,  light  4i-inch  or  5-inch  angle 
bars  being  substituted  and  scarphed  down  on  to  the  heavy  frames  below  (Plate 
II  3A).  In  other  cases  alternate  heavy  frames  are  run  up,  and  light  3  i^incb  angle- 
bar  frames  6tted  between  them,  with  no  connection  to  the  frames  below  or  to 
the  deck  (Plates  4  and  113).  The  latter  bars  are  then  mere  stiffebera  to  the 
shell  plating.  In  some  vessels  having  heavy  frames  widely  spaced,  only  every 
fourth  tnain  frame  is  carried -up  to  the  bridge  deck  as  in  Plate  1 130,  but  the 
light  intermediate  3^)nch  frames  in  such  cases  are  scarphed  down  on  to  the 
main  frames  as  shown.  Formerly,  with  solid  frames  of  Z  channel  or  bulb-angle 
section,  it  was  common  to  remove  the  inner  part  of  the  bar  in  the  upper  'tween 
decks,  where  its  retention  meant  unnecessary  strength,  but  a  procedure  so  expen- 
sive is  now  only  adopted  in  war-ships,  yachts,  etc. 

The  omission  of  alternate  reverse  frames  in  the  upper  'tween 
decks,  or  the  culling  short  of  alternate  solid  frames  and  substituting  light 
intermediate  bars,  is  not  conducive  to  efficiency,  for,  with  an  alternation  of 
flexible  and  rigid  frames,  the  side  does  not  receive  a  uniform  stiffening  effect; 
under  excessive  stress  the  slender  frames,  by  bending  readily,  escape  the  work 

1  throw  it  on  the  stiffer  ones.  When  the  upper-deck  beams  are  on  alternate 
1,  the  frames  between,  having  their  ends  unconnected,  are  less  efficient 
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than  the  others.  If  the  frames  be  regarded  as  girders  spanning  the  distance 
from  deck  to  deck,  while  those  on  the  beams  have  both  ends  fixed,  the  othen 
have  only  one,  and,  accordingly,  if  both  were  of  equal  scantling:s  and  were  sub- 
jected to  a  distributed  load,  the  latter  would  only  be  about  two-thirds  as  strong 
and  half  as  stiff.  Formerly  the  discrepancy  was  minimized  by  placing  the  beams 
on  the  light  frames ;  but  this  is  evidently  wrong,  because,  by  placing  them  on 
the  strong  frames,  the  greater  capabilities  of  the  latter  are  utilized,  not  only  as 
stiffeners  to  the  side,  but  as  forming  with  the  beams  rigid  knees  against  racking 
stresses.  In  sailing-ships  it  is  not  uncommon,  as  a  result  of  racking  stresses,  for 
the  slender  frame  angle  to  fracture  just  below  the  beam  knee;  if  there  were  1 
reverse  bar  on  the  frame  this  would  not  happen  (see  Art.  40).  In  view  of  the 
aboye,  the  Classification  Societies  now  require  the  upper-deck  beams  to  be  on 
the  strong  frames.  In  warships  the  tops  of  all  frames  are  connected  to  the  deck 
stringer,  if  not  by  beams,  then  by  bracket  plates  or  lugs.  When  the  beams  are 
placed  on  every  frame,  as  is  now  more  usually  the  case,  each  frame  is,  of  course, 
well  held,  and  where  all  ihe  frames  are  alike,  the  very  desirable  condition  «f 
uniformity  in  strength  and  stiffness  is  secured.  In  single-deck  vessels  over  s 
certain  moderate  size,  the  Classification  Societies  requite  beams  to  be  fitted 
on  every  frame;  this,  of  course,  is  most  necessary,  for  not  only  does  the  deck 
plating  benefit  by  the  stiffness  due  to  the  closer  spacing  of  the  beam,  but  the 
resistance  to  racking  stresses  is  practically  doubled  and  all  frames  are  equally 
efficient. 

Art.  38.  Notice  now,  more  particularly,  the  nature  of  racking  stresaes 
and  their  straining  effect  on  the  structure.  They  may  be  variously  caused; 
through  the  vessel  rolling  in  a  sea-way  and  perhaps  suffering  at  the  same  time 
longitudinal  bending  stresses  (see  Art.  r8);  or  as  a  result  of  an  excessive  heel, 
through  shifting  of  the  cargo  in  heavy  weather;  or  they  might  occur  through 
taking  the  ground  with  a  heavy  list  when  loaded.  Figs.  8  and  9,  Plate  2,  depict 
a  vessel  rolling  heavily  at  sea,  the  deformation  of  the  transverse  sections,  due 
to  the  racking  stresses  so  induced,  being  shown  in  greatly  exaggerated  form. 
Towards  the  end  of  each  side  swing  the  momentum  of  the  mass  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  hull  and  of  the  'tween-deck  cargo  is  not  all  brought  up  by  directly 
opposed  water  pressure,  but  by  pressure  acting  lower  down;  the  top  weights 
thus  tend  to  continue  their  movement  and  carry  with  them  the  upper  part  of  the 
hull,  causing  it  to  sway  sideways  relatively  to  the  lower.  Each  swing  to  starboard 
tends  to  close  the  angle  formed  by  the  deck  with  the  starboard  side,  and  each 
swing  to  port  to  open  it;  and,  being  thus  constantly  reversed  in  direction,  the 
straining  effect  is  the  more  trying.  Sailing-ships  are  particularly  exposed  to  such 
racking  stresses,  for  they  are  constantly  heeled  over  by  the  side  pressure 'of  the 
masts,  and  the  hull  has  not  the  stiffening  effect  of  'midship  bulkheads.  As 
illustrating  the  tendency  of  such  straining,  the  well-known  case  of  fractured 
scupper  pipes  may  be  mentioned.  At  one  time  these  were  led  through  the  deck 
with  a  stmight  inclined  lead  through  the  side  below,  and,  when  so  designed,  any 
slight  alteration  of  the  angle  formed  by  the  deck  with  the  side. caused  rupture 
of  the  pipes,  to  the  damage  of  cargo  and  danger  of  the  ship. 

The  liability  to  suffer  racking  stress  through  rolling  is  greatly  dependent  on 
the  vessel's  proportions  and  on  the  nature  of  her  loading ;  a  broad  vessel,  having 
heavy  cargo  stowed  low  down,  or  one  floating  light,  in  ballast,  will  roll,  not 
usually  through  large  angles,  but  in  a  quick,  violent  manner,  causing  severe 
stresses  throughout  the  structure.  Sailing-ships,  when  loaded  too  stiffly,  have 
been  known  to  roll  so  violently  as  to  jerk  the  masts  overboard.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  narrow  ship,  uniformly  loaded,  may  be  crank,  or  insufficiently  stiff; 
according  to  the  character  of  the  waves  encountered — their  length  or  period — 
she  may  hardly  roll  at  all,  or  do  so  excessively  and  dangerously,  but  with  an 
easy  motion  not  likely  to  strain  the  structure. 

The  racking  forces  that  might  be  occasioned  by  lying  at  rest  on  the  ground 
are  shown  in  Fig.  5,  Plate  3.    The  weight  of  the  upper  part  of  the  hull  and 
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deck  caigo  is  upborn  by  the  vessel's  sides  and  pillars ;  their  supporting  thrust, 
however,  is  &a  inclined  one,  which,  of  course,  cannot  alone  balance  the  vertical 
pressure  of  the  weights.  But  the  latter  forces,  as  shown  by  the  two  arrows  FF, 
are  each  equivalent  to  two  separate  forces, /i  and_/2,  the  former  of  which,  acting 
parallel  to  the  pillars  and  side,  is  balanced  by  their  direct  thrust,  and  the  latter, 
acting  along  the  beams  (the  racking  force),  is  balanced  by  the  resistance  of  the 
slruclure  to  such  deformation. 

Art  39.  Backing  streBses  and  their  distorting  effect  on  a  vessel's 
cross  sections  may  be  conveniently  analysed  by  considering  the  case  of  the 
rectangular  frame  shown  in  Figs,  10  to  12,  Plate  2,  composed,  say,  of  small 
flexible  rods,  the  upper  and  lower  ones  of  which,  acting  respectively  the  part  of 
a  beam  and  deep  floor  plate,  may  be  assumed  to  be  rigid.  In  Fig.- 10  the  upper 
corners  (the  beam  knees)  are  pivoted ;  under  a  rackbg  force,  or  couple,  repre- 
sented by  the  two  arrows,  the  sides  act  like  one  half  of  a  beain  (completed  by 
the  doited  "line)  with  free  ends  and  loaded  in  the  middle;  the  curvature,  or 
straining  effect  on  the  raaterial,  is  greatest  at  the  lower  corner  (the  bilge),  and 
diminishes  gradually  to  zero  at  the  top.  In  Fig.  11  the  beam  is  connected 
rigidly  to  the  sides,  a  circumstance  which  not  only  alters  the  contour  of  the 
deflected  sides,  but  greatly  reduces  the  amount  of  deflection.  Each  side  now 
acts  like  one  half  of  a  beam  (completed  by  the  dotted  line)  having  both  ends 
fixed.  The  restraining  influence,  formerly  exerted  at  the  lower  comers  only,  is 
now  also  exerted  at  the  upper,  so  that  the  sides  are  compelled  10  lake  a  double 
bend.  The  curvature,  or  straining  effect,  is  greatest  at  each  corner ;  at  mid- 
depth  it  disappears,  for  there  is  here  no  bending  tendency,  only  a  shearing  force. 
By  so  fixing  the  upper  corner  the  total  deflection  or  racking  deformation  of  the 
side  (as  measured  by  the  distance  AB)  is  reduced  to  one-quarter  of  what  it  was 
formerly ;  this  being  the  comparative  deflection  of  a  beam  (loaded  at  the  centre) 
with  fixed  ends  and  one  with  ends  free.  In  a  similar  way  the  strength  of  the 
side,  i.e.  the  racking  force  it  could  bear  without  injury,  is  doubled.  In  either 
case,  if  the  length  of  the  side  were  altered,  the  deflection  would  vary  as  the  cube 
of  such  alteration  and  the  strength  as  the  first  power  inversely.  For  instance, 
if  the  depth  were  reduced  by  half,  the  deflection  mjder  the  same  force  would 
be  one-eighth.  Fig.  la  shows  two  such  half-depth  sections  superposed,  forming, 
as  shown,  the  section  of  a  vessel  having  a  second  deck  at  mid- height,  and  as  the 
deflection  of  each  is  one-eighth  of  the  full  depth  section  (Fig.  11),  that  of  both 
combined  is  one-quarter ;  that  is  to  say,  the  introduction  of  a  second  beam  at 
mid-depth  has  the  effect  of  reducing  the  racking  deformation  to  one-quarter  of 
what  it  would  be  with  one  deck.  Similarly,  if  the  second  deck  were  at  one-third 
the  depth  from  the  top,  one-quarter  would  become  one-third. 

Art.  40-  It  is  evident  that  mere  strength  of  side  framing  is  not  necessarily 
accompanied  by  a  good  reelstance  to  racking,  for  if  the  comer  connec- 
jjiions  were  weak,  say  pivoted,  there  would  be  none.  Theoretically,  the  strength 
'  a  part  designed  to  resist  a  bending  stress  should  be  proportioned  at  each 
lint  to  the  relative  intensity  of  the  bending  moment.    At  mid-depth  of  the  side 

Fig.  II,  Plate  i,  there  is  no  bending  moment  (the  frame  here  is  straight 
lor  a  short  distance),  and  so,  evidently,  as  regards  racking  stresses,  strength 
at  this  point  would  be  of  no  value.  Thence  the  bending  moment  gradually 
increases;  it  attains  the  maximum  at  the  corners,  and  so,  for  the  greatest 
efficiency,  the  strength  here  should  also  be  greatest.  The  corners  are,  therefore, 
the  vulnerable  parts,  and,  as  noticed  later,  their  efficiency  is  carefully  considered, 
especially  where  the  depth  of  hold,  being  great,  severe  racking  stresses  may  be 
anticipated. 

If  a  frame  and  its  conjoined  beam  formed  one  bar  with  sharply  bent  comer, 
the  strength,  in  one  respect,  would  be  perfect,  for  the  material  would  be  con- 
tinuous, without  break  or  weak  spot.  Virtually,  however,  there  would  be  a  weak 
spot,  because,  when  exposed  to  a  stress  tending  to  open  the  angle  of  the  deck 
ith  the  side,  fraaure  would  occur  in  the  corner,  and  while  the  bending  moment 
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would  be  greatest  at  this  point,  the  strength  or  moment  of  resist&iice  of  die  frame 
and  beam  would  be  no  greater  here  than  elsewhere.  Further,  the  mere  abrupt- 
ness of  the  junction  of  the  frame  with  the  beam  would  create  a  weakhess,  for 
the  straining  tendency  would  be  concentrated  at  this  point.  The  introduction 
of  a  beam  knee  at  once  greatly  increases  the  efficiency,  because,  although  not 
altering  the  intensity  of  the  external  straining  forces,  it  relieves  the  frame  where 
formerly  most  severely  tried  ;  the  vulnerable  place  is  then  in  the  frame  or  beam 
at  the  extremities  of  the  knee. 

The  rivets  binding  the  beam  knes  to  the  frame  are  the  medium  through 
which  all  stresses  affecting  the  one  are  conveyed  to  the  other;  they  must  there- 
fore  be  properly  proportioned  to  the  work.  Theoretically,  as  regards  racking 
stresses,  only  two  rivets  might  suffice,  one  at  the  top  of  the  knee  and  one  at  the 
bottom  (Fig.  i,  Plate  2) ;  their  sufficiency,  however,  would  depend  on  their 
distance  apart,  i.e.  the  depth  of  the  knee.  If  two  feet  apart  instead  of  one,  they 
would  resist  without  failure  twice  the  racking  force,  for  their  leverage',  or  moment 
of  resistance,  would  be  twice  as  great.  .But,  of  course,  there  must  be  numerous 
rivets,  for  they  are  exposed  to  various  direct  and  indirect  shearing  stresses; 
and,  apart  from  the  question.of  strength,  the  two  faying  surfaces  must  be  bound 
intimately  together  (Arts.  376  and  574). 

Under  a  racking  or  panting  force  tending  to  alter  the  angle  of  the  deck  with 
the  side,  the  lowest  rivet  In  each  beam  knee  suffers  the  greatest  stress. 
In  Fig.  I,  Plate  a,  the  frame  may  be  regarded  as  a  simple  lever.  F  is  the 
external  force,  say,  sea  pressure ;  the  lower  rivet,  subject  to  a  shearing  force,  f^, 
is  the  fulcrum ;  while  the  resistance,  /^,  offered  by  the  upper  one  i^e.  the  shearing 
force  affecting  it)  is  the  load.  It  is  at  once  evident  that  the  shearing  force  at 
the  lower  rivet,  or  fulcrum,  is  equal  to  the  other  two  combined,  for  it  is  the  only 
one  actuig  against  them,  to  the  right.  If  the  three  forces  are  equidistant,  as 
shown,  the  lower  rivet  must  suffer  twice  the  stress  of  the  upper;  if  the  lower 
rivet  be  placed  twice  as  near  the  upper  one,  as  shown  in  Fig,  3,  and  the  force  F 
be  the  same,  the  stress  on  both  rivets  will  be  increased :  that  on  the  lower  one 
will  be  doubled,  and  that  on  the  upper  trebled.  If  a  third  rivet  were  introduced 
just  above  the  lower  one,  the  pair  might  be  regarded  as  together  forming  the 
fulcram ;  but  although  the  lower  one  would  be  much  relieved,  it  nouM  still  suffer 
the  greatest  stress.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  to  secure  a  good  attachment  of 
the  frames  to  the  deck,  depth  in  the  beam  knees,  giving  them  a  widespread  grip 
of  the  frames,  is  essential. 

In  the  case  of  sailing-ahlpB,  it  is  common  to  find,  after  a  trying  voyage, 
that  the  riveting  of  the  'midship  beam  knees  has  become  loose,  and  more 
particularly  the  lower  rivets.  The  beams  at  the  ends  of  the  'midship  hatchways 
are  the  most  liable  to  strain  in  this  way,  due  to  the  greater  work  imposed  on 
them  by  the  absence  of  adjoining  through-beams ;  also  those  in  way  of  the  masts, 
where  subject  to  special  thrusting  effects.  Evidence  of  the  continued  working  or 
slicing  of  the  beam  knees  on  the  frames  is  often  given  by  small  accumulations  of 
powdered  lust  lying  on  the  edges  of  the  sparring  directly  under  them.  As  a  rule 
the  upper-deck  beams  suffer  more  than  the  lower,  owing  to  the  greater  exposiire 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  hull  to  racking  pressures  as  the  ship  heels  over  in  the 
waves.  More  rarely,  in  place  of  tlie  rivets,  the  frame  just  below  the  knee  fif  not 
provided  with  a  reverse  bar),  or  the  knee  itself,  gives  way ;  in  the  case  of  the 
knee,  the  fracture  occurs  in  the  throat,  it  may  be  in  consequence  of  inferior 
welding,  or  of  the  knee  being  badly  formed,  with  a  throat  too  sharp  and  narrow. 
The  lower-deck  beams  restrain  the  frames  above  them  as  well  as  below;  here, 
however,  the  upper  rivets  in  the  knees  still  suffer  less  than  the  lower,  for  they 
are  relieved  of  excessive  stress  by  the  stringer-plate  attachment  to  the  side. 
What  has  just  been  said  with  regard  to  the  connection  of  the  beam  knee  to  the 
frame  applies  equally  to  the  connection  of  the  knee  to  the  beam,  where,  as  is 
usual,  the  knees  are  bracket  plates.  Various  details  in  connection  with  beam 
knees  will  be  found  in  Art.  165,  etc. 
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Art.  41.  All  that  has  just  been  said  with  regard  to  the  union  of  the  flramea 
to  the  be  ams  ajiplies  aJao  to  their  ootmeotion  of  their  lower  ends  to  the  tank- 
Hide  bracketB.  .\s  a  rule  the  lower  end  connection  is  more  extensive  than  the 
upper.  It  de[)ends  on  the  shape  of  the  bracket  and  how  far  the  frame  is  carried 
down ;  in  l''igs.  i,  3,  and  4.  Plate  loic,  it  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  a  beam 
knee,  but  in  Fig.  1  and  in  Plate  113  it  is  more  extensive  (see  also  Plate  4),  The 
vulnerable  part  of  thf  frame  bracket  connection  is  usually  that  of  the  bracket 
itself  to  the  tank  margin  plate  (An.  239}.  In  vessels  of  moderate  size  this  is 
made  with  a  single  angle  bar  01  lug  (in  Plate  4  the  letter  S  denotes  a  single  lug 
and  D  a  double  one),  which,  being  short,  can  only  take  seven  or  eight  rivets. 
When  subjected  to  a  racking  force  tending  to  open  the  angle  of  the  bilge  (Fig.  8, 
Plate  a),  the  shell  plating  holds  the  lower  edge  of  the  bracket  plate,  so  that, 
while  the  contiguous  lower  rivets  experience  little  stress,  the  upper  ones  may 
suffer  much.  When  pulled  away  from  the  margin  plate,  the  connecting  lug  lends 
to  strain,  as  shown  in  Figs.  9  and  10,  Plate  17,  and  Fig.  8,  Plate  2,  and,  as  a 
result,  the  water  tightness  of  the  rivets  in  the  distorted  flange  may  be  prejudiced. 
In  consequence  of  heavy  weather  and  a  trying  condition  of  loading,  it  is  not 
uncoonmon  to  find  that  straining  has  occurred  at  these  places,  causing  lealciness 
in  the  lank,  and  more  particularly  in  way  of  web  frames,  whose  great  rigidity 
aoon  brings  to  light  any  weakness  (Art.  192). 

Any  tendency  to  strain  by  racking  is  chielly  conGncd  to  the  'midship  portion 
of  the  hull  i  towards  the  ends  the  transverse  sections  become  triangular,  a  form 
which  cannot  rack.  Racking  tendencies  are  most  efficiently  checked  by  the 
transverse  bulkheads ;  for  as  these  form  rigid  diaphragms  across  the  hull,  they 
entirely  prevent  alteration  of  the  transverse  sections  in  their  vicinity.  All  large 
steamers  have  'midship  bulkheads,  and,  consequently,  unless  the  stresses  are  so 
severe  as  to  cause  these  10  spring  or  bend,  any  racking  that  occurs  can  only  be 
of  a  local  character. 

Art.  42,  SaiUng-shipB  are  particularly  liable  to  racking  stresses,  and 
js  they  have  no  'midship  bulkheads,  the  structure  is  peculiarly  susceptible  to 
their  straining  influence.  Whin  forced  over  by  the  wind  acting  through  the 
masts,  the  lop  part  of  the  hull  is  subject  to  a  chronic  thrust  to  leeward.  The 
heeling  force  is  often  severe,  sometimes  so  excessive  as  to  force  the  vessel  on 
ber  beam  ends,  i.e.  with  a  heel  so  great  as  partly  to  immerse  the  deck.  This 
condition  ia  often  accompanied,  or  caused  by,  shifting  of  the  cargo,  and  may, 
therefore,  be  permanent,  unless  the  cargo  be  trimmed  back  or  the  masts  go  over- 
board. Such  a  circumstance  usually  occurs  in  heavy  weather,  when  the  straining 
effect  on  the  hull  must  be  severe ;  and  should  longitudinal  bending  stresses  super- 
vene, their  etfcci,  owing  to  the  upraised  gunwale  and  depressed  bilge,  may  greatly 
accentuate  the  tendency  to  transverse  deformation.  Casualties  of  this  sort,  more 
or  less  critical,  are  not  infrequent,  and  in  order  that  the  hull  may  witlistand  them 
without  injury,  as  it  sliiould  do  if  well  and  strongly  built,  special  care  must  be 
observed  to  secure  amjjle  transverse  strength,  more  particularly  at  the  bilge  and 
gunwale. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  special  atractural  features  required  b7 
Uoyd's  rales  for  sailing-shipB.  To  strengthen  the  hull  against  racking 
stresses,  all  the  reverse  frames  in  ships  over  15  feet  depth  are  extended  to  the 
upper  deck  instead  of  alternate  ones  as  in  steamers..  If  over  32  feet  moulded 
depth  a  vety  deep  web  frame  is  fitted  in  way  of  each  mast,  extending  from  the 
floor  plate  to  the  upper  deck.  If  over  27  feet,  a  partial  bulkhead  is  required 
instead  of  a  web  frame,  the  bulkhead  resembling  a  complete  one  with  about  half 
the  area  removed  in  two  large  openings.  In  ships  less  than  30  feet  beam,  the 
beams  of  the  upper  and  lower  deck  are  made  half  an  inch  deeper  tlian  those  of  a 
single-deck  steamer.  In  ships  over  30  feet  beam,  they  are  made  t  inch  deeper. 
The  beam  knees  are  of  the  large  si;!e  required  for  the  beams  in  a  single-deck 
_steamer.    "Slabbed"  knees  are  not  allowed  in  sailing  ships  (Art.  167).    Diagonal 

)  are  fitted  in  way  of  each  mast  on  the  decks  where  the  masts  are  wedged 
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(Fig.  I,  Plate  86) ;  and  the  upper  deck,  in  ships  over  i  i,ooo  plating  number,  if 
not  plated  must  have  a  complete  series  of  diagonal  ties  (Fig.  i)  to  stifien  it 
agaitist  side  bending  tendencies  of  the  kind  shown  in  Fig.  7,  PUte  i.  The  sbee> 
Gtrake  is  iocieased  in  thickness  for  three-fourths  the  vessel's  length  by  o'o6  inch 
or  o'l  inch  (according  as  the  plating  number  is  above  or  beloir  11,000).  The 
strake  in  way  of  the  second  dedt  is  increased  in  thickness  for  one-half  the  vessel's 
length  by  o'o6  inch  (in  ships  over  17,000  plating  number).  Three  strakes  at 
the  bilge  are  increased  in  thickness  all  fore  and  aft  by  o'o6  inch  (in  ships  over 
13,000  plating  number).  1'he  taper  in  the  thickness  of  the  outer  strakes  at  the 
bow  and  stern  may  not  exceed  o'o6  inch.  The  panting  arrangements  of  sailing- 
ships  are  rather  more  extensive  than  those  in  steamers. 

By  the  Rules  of  the  Bureau  Veritas,  the  longitudinal  numeral  for  aa^Hng- 
ships  b  the  cubic  number,  whereas  that  for  steamers  is  only  85  per  cent,  of  the 
cubic  number  (Art.  56)  j  consequently,  by  these  Rules  the  scantlings  of  practi- 
cally all  longitudinally  disposed  structural  parts  are  greater  in  ships  than  in 
steamers.  Further,  the  scantlings  of  the  frames  are  taken  in  a  special  way,  which 
usually  makes  them  stronger  than  in  steamers.  In  the  the  British  Corporadon 
Rules  it  is  required  that  in  ships  over  24  feet  deep  the  tops  of  those  frames 
which  are  not  connected  to  beams  mu^t  have  a  bracket  attachment  to  the  deck 
stringer  plate. 

It  is  only  in  ships  over  a  certain  moderate  size  that  the  foregoing  reinforce-  ' 
ments  become  necessary,  for  it  is  only  in  these  that  the  particular  stresses  tiiey 
are  intended  to  meet  assume  importance.  As  noticed  in  Art.  50,  the  intensity 
of  well-defined  transverse  and  longitudinal  stresses  increases  much  more  rapidly 
than  the  dimensions  of  the  hull.  In  a  Binall  vessel  they  are  comparatively 
unimportant,  so  that  if  designed  only  with  regard  to  them,  and  with  the  same 
margin  of  strength  as  a  large  vessel,  the  sttuciure  would  be  so  slender  as  to 
have  little  endurance  against  the  deteriorating  effects  of  wear  and  tear  and  the 
various  undefined  local  stresses,  the  bumps  and  blows,  to  which  small  cargo 
vessels  are  particularly  liable.  The  severity  of  such  wear  and  tear  is  much  the 
same  in  both  large  and  small  vessels,  so  that  while  in  the  former,  with  their  more 
massive  structure,  it  may  be  unimportant,  in  the  latter,  with  their  comparatively 
slender  hulls,  it  is  so  important  as  practically  to  govern  the  scantlings.  Accord- 
ingly, in  proportion  to  her  size,  a  small  cargo  vessel  is  necessarily  more  stoutly 
built,  her  superior  all-round  strength  providing,  adventitiously  as  it  were,  a  good 
margin  against  stresses  which,  in  a  large  one,  might  be  critical. 

Art.  43.  Vessels  which  trade  in  the  tropics  are  often  provided  with  a  light 
shade  deck  or  permanent  awning  (Fig.  5,  Plate  76).  It  is  open  around 
the  sides,  with  provision,  perhaps,  for  closing  it  with  shutters  in  heavy  weather, 
and  is  upborne  by  the  rail  stanchions,  by  pillars,  and  by  the  machinery  casings 
or  deck-houses.  Now,  although  such  parts  are  well  able  to  support  the  vertical, 
weight  of  the  deck,  they  can  give  httle  stability  against  side  stresses; 
should  the  vessel  roll,  the  whole  flying  superstructure  would  tend  to  sway  from 
side  to  side.  In  such  cases  the  necessary  transverse  strength  may  be  provided 
by  disposing  some  of  the  'tween-decic  pillars  diagonally  (Art.  r72). 

Art.  44.  Notice  now  the  straotnral  features  of  the  upper  deck.  The 
beams  have  a  complex  duty ;  as  joists,  they  support  the  deck  against  the  pressures 
that  may  be  sustained  from  cargo,  or  from  masses  of  water  falling  thereon  in 
heavy  weather;  as  ties  and  struts,  they  support  and  hold  at  fixed  distance  the 
vessel's  sides,  and,  by  their  rigid  union  therewith,  check  racking  tendencies  in  the 
transverse  sections.  When  unplated  they  have  a  further  duty,  for  when  the  hull 
is  exposed  to  forces  tending  to  bend  it  in  the  plane  of  the  deck,  they  must  act 
the  part  of  a  connecting  web  for  the  upper  portion  of  the  sides  as 
flanges — the  vessel's  bottom  serving  the  same  purpose  for  the  lower.  Such  a 
bending  tendency  (in  the  plane  of  the  deck)  would  occur  if  the  vessel  lay  on  her 
beam  ends  (Fig.  ir,  Plate  i);  it  is  distinct  from  hogging  or  sagging,  which  refer  to 
bending  vertically,io  the  upright.    It  might  also  occur  in  heavy  weather,  through 
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waves  becoming  momentarily  heaped  up  on  one  side,  or,  locally,  through  the 
side  pressure  of  the  masts.  In  steamers  the  tendency  may  not  often  occur,  but 
in  sailing-ships  tt  is  more  or  less  chronic,  and  may  often  be  severe. 

To  analyse  the  duty  of  the  deck  framing  in  resisting  lateral  deformation 
of  the  upper  portion  of  the  hull,  it  wili  he  convenient  to  imagine  the  extreme 
case  of  a  vessel  lying  completely  over  on  her  side,  say,  poised  on  the 
crest  of  a  buoyant  wave,  as  in  Fig,  ii,  Plate  i.  If  the  deck  were  plated  it  ■ 
would,  like  the  bottom,  be  quite  efficient  as  a  web,  and  the  box-girder-like 
aspect  of  the  hull,  however  inclined,  would  be  well  mainlained.  When  the  deck 
is  not  plated,  however,  the  beams  alone  would  not  form  an  efficient  web.  The 
principal  duty  of  the  web  of  a  girder  is  (i)  to  hold  the  two  flanges  at  a  fixed 
distance  apart,  and  (a)  to  prevent  any  relative  longitudinal  straining  or  slipping 
movement  between  them. 

Figs.  5  and  6,  Plate  i,  represent  part  of  the  deck  of  a  ship,  acting  like  a 
deep  girder,  in  which  the  sheer  slrakes  (or  top-side  plating)  form  the  flanges,  and 
the  deck  beams  the  connecting  web.  Now,  it  is  clear  that,  although  the  parallel 
beams  conform  to  the  first  of  the  above  requirements,  they  do  not  to  the  second, 
for  white  they  Hold  the  two  Sanges  together  and  compel  the  same  deformation 
or  curvature  in  each,  yet  they  permit  of  relative  fore-and-aft  movement ;  this  is 
shown  in  Fig.  6,  where  it  will  be  observed  that  the  ends  of  the  beams  are  no 
longer  squarely  opposite  each  other,  i.e.  squarely  as  regards  the  centre  line  (see 
beam  D'E).  In  consequence  of  this,  there  is  an  entire  lack  of  lateral  rigidity 
in  the  deck  surface  ;  its  resistance — in  the  absence  of  stringer  plates — is  simply 
that  of  the  ihin  top-side  plating  to  bending  sideways,  which,  of  course,  is 
practically  zero. 

Notice  now  the  effect  of  introducing  diagonal  tie  plates,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  iz,  Plate  i.  As  a  connecting  web  for  the  two  sides,  the  combination  of 
beams  and  ties  is  now  perftct  (as  regards  the  bending  tendency  shown  in 
Fig.  13),  for  it  prevents  any  relative  longitudinal  movement,  and  is  now  capable 
of  transmitting  longitudinal  stresses  from  one  side  to  the  other.  Should  the 
deck  suffer  deHection,  as  shown  in  Fig,  13,  the  two  flanges  assume  no  longer  the 
same  curvature,  but  form  the  arcs  of  concentric  circles,  and,  as  the  beams  form 
radii  thereto,  they  remain  square  to  them  and  to  the  centre  line ;  and  further, 
while  the  one  flange  has  suffered  compression  and  has  shortened,  the  other  has 
suffered  tension  and  has  lengthened  (the  compressive  and  tensile  forces  due  to 
the  pull  of  the  ties  are  shown  by  the  small  arrows  cajiA  f);  that  is  to  say,  the 
entire  deck  surface  may  now  be  regarded  as  one  deep  girder,  having  its  neutral 
axis  at  the  centre  line.  Now,  while  the  resistance  of  a  plate  to  bending  on  its 
flat  may  be  inappreciable,  to  stretch  or  compress  it,  ever  so  little,  demands  a 
stress  of  many  tons  per  square  inch ;  and  as  it  is  the  introduction  of  the  diagonal 
ties  that  has  brought  about  this  change  of  conditions,  their  value  in  giving 
lateral  rigidity  to  the  deck  surface  is  at  once  apparent. 

In  resisting  the  distortion  shown  in  Fig.  13,  Plate  i.the  ties  all  suffer  tension 
(their  pull  or  resistance  to  the  tensile  force  is  shown  by  the  arrows  T) ;  for  while 
the  rectangular  space  ABCD  in  Fig.  6  has  racked,  so  that  the  distance  between 
points  A  and  C  has  increased,  the  distance  between  corresponding  points  in 
Fig.  13  has  not  altered.  Each  diagonal  tie  acts,  of  course,  the  well-known  part 
of  the  sloping  cross-bar  in  a  barred  gate.  In  Fig.  13  only  one  set  of  parallel 
diagonals  is  shown,  and  this  would  suffice  if  the  bending  tendency  were  always 
in  the  particular  direction  indicated  :  but  if  it  were  reversed,  then,  in  preventing 
an  approach  of  such  points  as  A  and  C  (as  has  occurred  with  the  points  B  and 
D,  Fig.  6),  the  ties  would  suiTer  compression  instead  of  tension  ;  and  while  a 
slender  plate  is  perfectly  efficient  as  a  tie,  it  is  quite  otherwise  if,  as  a  strut,  it  is 
atfected  by  compression.  To  provide,  therefore,  rigidity  under  either  circum- 
stance, two  systems  of  ties  are  required,  crossing  one  another  as  shown  in 
——  .  r4. 

In  the  foregoing,  to  simplify  matters,  it  is  assumed  that  there  are  no  deck 
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Stringers.  That  these,  however,  are  veiy  essential  is  obvious,  for  if  the  thin 
top-side  platbg  stood  alone,  it  would  buclcle  and  shirk  its  work  under  quite  a 
small  compressive  stress.  Each  stringer  and  combined  sheer  strake  forms  a 
strtHig  T-section  girder ;  but  although  very  capable  in  resisting  local  deflectioD, 
their  great  length  would  be  incompatible  with  an  unyielding  resistance  to  the 
widespread  bending  tendency  depicted  in  Fig-  7,  Plate  i.  If  united  by  beams 
■  alone,  the  resistance  of  the  deck  to  bending  in  its  own  plane  would  still  be  that 
of  two  long  flexible  girders,  each  having  its  own  neutral  axis,  and  each  yielding 
in  the  same  fashion.  Nevertheless,  in  the  absence  of  diagonal  ties,  the  deck 
Stringer  plates  take  their  place  in  a  measure  j  for,  by  holding  the  beam  ends 
square  to  the  side,  they  prevent  their  free  movement  as  paiaUel  connecting  links, 
BO  that  should  relative  fore-and-aft  straining  of  the  two  sides  occur,  it  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  double  bend  in  each  beam,  as  shown  in  Fig.  7 ;  and  it  is 
evident  that  their  resistance  to  such  deformation  (shown  by  the  small  arrows) 
has  the  same  effect  as  that  of  diagonal  ties,  for  it  places  the  one  stringer  in 
compression  and  the  other  in  tension.  The  efficiency  of  the  stringers,  in  this 
respect,  depends  on  their  breadth;  if  narrow,  the  uncovered  beams  between 
them,  being  long  and  flexible,  would  give  little  resistance  to  slight  lateral  strain- 
ing of  the  kind  shown  in  Fig-  7 ;  if  very  wide,  so  as  to  leave  only  a  small  portiou 
of  the  beams  uncovered,  these,  in  this  short  length,  would  be  stiff  and  unyielding. 
If,  between  two  such  wide  stringers,  a  few  of  the  beam  spaces  were  plated,  the 
cross-plating  would  evidently  be  equivalent  to  diagonal  bracing. 

The  necessity  for  diagonally  bracing  the  traams  only  arises  In  saillng- 
Tessels.  In  steamers  the  normal  position  is  upright,  so  that  the  chance  of 
severe  longitudinal  bending  stresses  in  the  plane  of  the  deck  is  remote;  of 
course,  in  large  and  long  vessels,  when  labouring  in  heavy  seas,  the  tendency  to 
twist  and  bend  in  all  directions  may  be  pronounced,  but  in  such,  the  necessity 
for  diagonal  bracing  is  usually  anticipated  by  the  requirements  of  longitudinal 
and  general  strength,  which  involve  the  entire  plating  of  one  or  more  decks.  In 
the  ca^e  of  a  light  shade  deck,  however,  diagonal  ties  may  be  very  beneSdal. 
Sailing-ships,  as  already  noticed,  are  subject  to  different  conditions ;  when  forced 
over  on  their  beam  ends  in  stormy  seas,  the  tendency  of  the  upper  works  to  rack, 
and  thus  bend  the  deck  surface  in  its  own  plane,  may  be  great.  In  very  small 
ships  the  general  strength  and  rigidity  of  the  hull  is  sufficient  without  diagonal 
deck  ties;  when  over  a  certain  size  (11,000  plating  numeral)  they  become 
essential  (see  Plate  86),  In  some  of  the  earlier  iron  ships  the  absence  of  such 
bracing  was  indicated  by  straining  of  the  deck  planks,  starting  of  the  caulking, 
and  leakiness. 

Art  45.  In  large  wood  sliips  and  oomposite  vessels  similar  diagonal 
bracing  is  required  on  the  sides  to  strengthen  the  hull  against  hogging  ten- 
dencies. In  wood  ships  longitudinal  strength  is  difficult  to  secure,  for  as  they 
are  composed  of  numerous  planks,  only  united  as  a  continuous  surface  through 
the  indirect  medium  of  ill-jointed  timber  frames,  longitudinal  bending  stresses 
are  at  once  accompanied  by  marked  fore-and-aft  straining  tendencies  in  the  dif- 
ferent planks,  each  one  sliding  endwise  on  its  neighbour.  Just  as  a  beam  com- 
posed of  detached  horizontal  layers  (see  Fig.  z,  Plate  114)  is  deficient  both  in 
strength  and  rigidity,  so  in  a  wood  ship  is  the  comparative  freedom  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  to  slide  or  strain  upon  each  other  incompatible  with  these  qualities. 
With  such  pronounced  straining  of  the  various  parts,  the  deformation  soon 
becomes  permanent ;  the  bull  gradually  departs  from  the  straight,  so  that  it  is 
not  uncommon  in  old  ships  to  find  the  original  keel  line  hollowed  up  amidships 
by  a  couple  of  feet,  the  sheer  line  of  the  deck  having  become  round  in  place  of 
hollow.  If  the  tendency  to  such  sliding  movement  of  the  planks  were  prevented, 
the  strength  and  rigidity  of  the  hull  would  at  once  be  greatly  increased ;  it  is 
checked  to  a  great  extent  by  the  frictional  resistance  of  the  caulking,  the  perfec- 
tion of  which,  in  wood  shijJS,  is  almost  as  necessary  for  the  rigidity  of  the  hull  &s 
it  is  for  watertightness.     It  is  found,  for  instance,  that  the  tendency  to  alter 
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shape  by  hogging  becomes  more  pronounced  as  the  caulking  becomes  soft.  In 
the  later  days  of  wood  shipbuilding  the  etlective  method  of  binding  the  various 
puallel  parts — frames  and  side  planks — together  by  diagonal  bracing  was 
adopted.  In  some  of  the  earlier  wood  ships  diagonally  disposed  logs  were 
fitt^  within  the  timber  frames,  and  in  some  the  very  efficient  plan  was  adopted 
of  doubling  the  outside  planking  diagonally.  Latterly  flat  iron  bars  were 
employed,  fitted  diagonally  from  bilge  to  deck  between  the  planking  and  the 
firames.  As  wood  ships  only  suffer  deformation  from  hogging  stresses,  only  one 
set  of  parallel  diagonals  is  employed,  sloping  upwards  towards  'midship  in  both 
the  forward  and  after  bodies.  In  composite  vessels,  yachts  and  the  like,  a 
double  system  of  diagonal  ties  is  employed ;  in  such  there  is,  of  course,  no  shell 
plating,  only  a  sheer  strake  and  a  strake  of  plating  at  the  bilge,  and  between 
these  the  diagonal  ties  are  fitted,  being  riveted  thereto  and  to  the  various 
frames. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 


Art.  46.  The  question  as  to  which  of  the  two  kinds  of  stresses,  longitadinal 
or  transverse,  should  govern  a  vessel's  straotnral  design,  was  one  much 
discussed  in  the  early  days  of  iron  shipbuilding ;  at  that  time  the  question  how 
to  secure  sufficient  longitudinal  strength  held  a  prominent  position,  for  in  the 
prevailing  wood  ships  its  solution  had  been  found  difficult  if  not  impossible.  At 
that  time,  as  now,  the  strength  of  a  vessel,  in  its  aspect  as  a  long  girder,  was 
frequently  investigated.  The  conditions  assumed,  however,  were  abnormally 
severe,  a  strength  sufficient  to  withstand  a  high  and  dry  position,  poised  upon 
rocks,  being  often  taken  as  a  proper  and  desirable  standard.  It  was  found,  of 
course,  tliat  when  huilt  on  the  usual  transverse  system,  large  vessels  could  not 
satisfy  such  a  test ;  but,  even  under  more  normal  conditions,  when  lying  across 
high  waves,  theoretical  investigations  indicated  that  the  stresses  approached 
dangerously  neat  the  elastic  limit  of  the  iron.^  To  secure  the  strength  appa- 
rently lacking,  it  was  urged  that  if  much,  if  not  all,  of  the  framing  material 
usually  arranged  as  transverse  ribs  were  disposed  longitudinally  it  would,  while 
still  supporting  and  stiffening  the  shell,  contribute  advantageously  to  the  longi- 
tudinal strength.  Scott  Russell,  the  designer  of  the  GraU  Eastern  and  of  some 
of  the  earliest  iron  vessels,  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  longitudinal  system ;  * 
he  urged  the  abolition  of  practically  all  transverse  frames  and  the  substitudon  of 
continuous  longitudinal  ones ;  but,  in  order  to  give  these  transverse  support,  he 
required  numerous  cross  bulkheads,  complete  and  partial.  By  "  partial"  bulk- 
head is  meant  the  marginal  portion  only,  as  in  a  web  frame.  In  vessels  of  his 
design  these  took  the  form  of  intercostal  plates  fitted  between  the  longitudinals, 
and  connected  at  the  joints  by  diamond  face  straps.  The  steamship  Great 
Eastern  was  a  notable  example  of  the  longitudinal  principle.  She  had  a  com- 
plete inner  skin,  extending  up  to  the  lower  deck.  But,  of  course,  this  is  not  an 
essential  feature  of  the  longitudinal  system ;  some  vessels  were  built  without  it, 
the  cargo  being  stowed  riglit  out  to  the  shell  between  the  longitudinals.  Sections 
of  some  of  these  early  examples  of  longitudinally  framed  vessels  will  be  found  in 
the  Trans,  of  the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects  for  igo8,  p.  136. 

When  cellular  double  bottoms  first  came  into  use,  a  modified  form  of 
the  longitudinEiI  system  was  adopted  for  the  bottom  framework.  The  two 
bottoms  had  to  be  rigidly  united,  and  when  this  was  effected  chiefly  by  con- 
tinuous longitudinal  plates,  the  cross-sectional  area  and  longitudinal  strength  of 
the  hull  were  increased  (Fig.  6,  Plate  16).  This  method  of  double -bottomed 
constmction  is  still  adopted  in  warships,  and  for  a  considerable  period  it  met 
with  some  favour  in  merchant  vessels.  Soon,  however,  it  was  realized  that 
vessels  so  buiJt  were  not  more  efficient  than  others  having  continuous  transverse 
floors  (Fig,  4,  Plate  16).  When  longitudinal  weakness  is  indicated,  it  is  at  the 
top  of  the  hull,  where  a  little  additional  material  is  more  effective  than  a  great 
deal  at  the  bottom.  In  large  and  long  vessels,  which  are  not  liable  to  touch  the 
ground,  and  which  require  a  maximum  of  longitudinal  strength,  a  fore-and-aft 

'  Soc  the  late  Mr.  John's  paper,  "  On  Ike  sttinsth  of  iron  shifi,"  Tram.  Imtilslion  ef  Naval 
ArchiUeti,  1S74. 

*  See  Scott  Riusell'*  Namtl  Archiltclttri,  also  the  Tram.  InsHlulimi  0/ Naval  AnMitecIt, 
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disposition  of  some  of  the  bottom  framework  maj  be  adTsntageoD^,  for,  baring 
several  plated  decks  and  Lhick  top-side  plating,  their  nentral  axis  maf  be  almost 
at  mid-depth,  in  which  case,  as  there  is  little  discrepancy  in  the  strength  of  the 
upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  hull,  any  additional  [<»%itudina]  material  it 
thoroughly  effective  whether  at  one  place  or  the  other. 

Art, 47.  Thelslierwoodsystemofconstmction'iscomnwnljdescribed 
as  a  longitudinal  one  (Plates  105  and  iosa>.  This  ij  correct  in  io  Ekr  as  the 
ordinary  closely  spaced  transveise  frames  and  beams  are  here  dt^xised  \aa^ 
tudinally,  but  the  desciiption  tends  to  obscure  the  fact  that  the  traiuvene 
sttength  is  thoroughly  maintained  by  powerful  traosrerse  web  frames,  spaced 
10  to  12  feet  aparL  These  are  practicaUy  identical  with  the  web  bames  of  ibe 
old  web-fnune  system  (Plate  106) ;  and  if,  in  this,  the  light  intermediate  trans- 
verse frames  are  placed  fore-and-aft,  and  the  heavy  nde  stringen — rendered 
useless  by  the  rearrangement — suf^esscd,  the  result  would  be  the  Isherwood 
arrangement  (Art-  53). 

The  longitudinala  are  osaally  fitted  in  cootionoras  lengths  between  the  trans- 
verse bulkheads,  at  which  tfaeyare  ax  and  bncketed  (Figs,  z  and  3,  Plate  105A), 
ihe  web  frames,  or  "  trMUnfeaw,"  beii^  noccfaed  to  pan  tboa  (Plate  toj).  In 
some  recent  oil  vessels  the  loo^liidinab  are  also  cai  and  bndceted  at  eadi  trans- 
veise.  The  transverses  extend  cooiimKxsly  1^1  round  the  body  of  Ibe  ship, 
usually  at  intervals  o(  iotoi3feet,aiidaieof  cacbdqxhaDdnaMrveocMlliattbcy 
form  strong,  inflexible  sappirts  to  die  ndes,  deck,  and  bottotB,  sgaiiHt  aO  bansvcsse 
forces — external  or  internal  Said  pveasoc^  docUi)gpn9Mra,nckiBgstrc«et,aiid 
cargo  loads.  The  soppoitii^  fimaeworfc  of  the  dMlc  is  ananged  Uke  that  di  Ibe 
sides,  light  loogitadicals  being  carried  from  tiifctw— »<  lo  btJkbead.  cooliwwiMly 
tbrov^h  the  deep  cross  girdeis  focmed  by  the  deck  portions  of  tbc  tnatvenea. 
In  describing  the  fiiregoing  amngenenC  of  bxaung,  it  muf  be  nid  tfaat  llie 
dftp  transverses  and  cross  bnfthcads  (onD  Ifae  main  dtdtw  of  Ibe  ball,  (^fing 
it  ah  the  necessary  transrerse  strength  and  stilbcM  to  firt*"— ■!■  onyid&ndjr 
its  bansverse  sb^e:  The  laopmdiBab  m^  be  'Tt^  «■**■<  moAj  as  iotmm% 
stiffening  material  for  the  dxU  ieA  deck  plaing,  giving  Ibcse  otbnwtsc  flesiMe 
surfaces  the  oeccsmy  rigidity  loviilstaod  all  bendtug  pwainru  actiiig  between 
the  supporting  tnmvenea. 

In  oompanng  die  longitaifaal  with  tbe  masvene  amogcneat  of  Ute  li^ 
snbsidiaty  fiames,  found'  luiieuiiely  in  an  Isfaerwood  vcMd  and  one  \mSx  M 
ibe  old,  transverse,  web-frame  q«em,  it  will  be  seen  lfaal,beaidei  ponittiag  of 
the  sM|i|i(esiioo  of  die  heavy  ^de  iiiiyis  (MnBenf  always  fined  10  otMrisMtHR 
with  wd>  bunea),  the  Uxnrood  ayston  cnries  witfi  it  the  cnofmoi»  ■nrwitipr 
thai,  while  stiSemBg  the  plating  no  feas  tbofcs^y  against  eztenial  or  iMmMl 
pressoRs,  it  also  wflens  ii  againai  ifae  bwrkling  twidcndw  bfon^  aboM  by 
tbe  Eore«nd-a&  cowtfacnve  «K9K«  winck  acccNBCwny  bogpng  and  anglm 
of  tbe  hoU.  It  is  ttmam  ifaal  traniwciaHy  dispnuflj  fiaaea  and  beama  canaol 
prevent  bansverse  bacifiag  tendenaeaef  (be  ptacing  htlwntm  ibcm;  to  dwcfc 
this  ibey  mnst  eiAer  be  pfaced  dbwi  hyihw,  or  Ae  ptMiag  mmt  be  iacnawd 

lop  of  the  boil,  it  is  cvides  thai  a  longiladmal  aBMvemem  of  Ae  beaa»  ■  even 
more  noportaot  tban  a  loaptiAatl  asaapeaait  of  A*  aide  framea. 

As  abcady  noticed,  Ae  In^ptadmals  aae  am.  and  bnctesed  »  eadi  tian*- 
veise  baftbead,  and  also  sometimea  ac  eacb  fonavQse  web  fteaaK  (Fig.  j,  nM« 
105a).  Wbenimder  kngicndfaal  fluaai  Aociaaccmiaaaaaat  oftfw*!* 
the  nveting  and  kgi  of  An  bcackei  eooMClMi^  and  a*  fboe  is  none  at  oil  in  tfw 
cotwiwiwa  sbeB  platni^  ■  v  cvidcM  DM  bc  ImigiUaHua  cannot  esMfiMto 
mma  gieci  fcaiprnrtiwil  ^waapfc  lo  Ae*A  A«<ndkMpakc«f  ibdlMtf  4«li 
platiBg  bitilfened  brtwoormoK  kaolaJnili,  tbe  tmliM  of  riw«id  Mnts 
aaWMideiablyieiiJa««lbrAeii«M^*^tyi^t*ctof*eb^fc  OMdW 
*I«vcM(d  brllcJ.W.^nMa<iaiiA    «»rMiyi»*»'' A  Ifcw  tyi  WMyC«n> 

-    — -■*    *" ^-a^m  /m  ■■<!■  ^Mm^AnhtmU  1m  1^ 
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Other  hand,  the  riveting  of  the  landings  ii  not  reinforced  u  it  ii  with  transrene 
frames,  but  this  is  only  imporlanl  in  lai^e  vessels  (Art  3S8).  The  horizontal 
disposition  of  Ihe  longitudinals  on  the  vessel's  sides  and  bulkheads  (Plate  loi) 
is  also  advantageous  in  thit  as  the  various  bars  are  each  at  different  depths  below 
the  waterline,  each  one  experiences  a  different  bending  pressure,  which,  bdng 
easily  computed,  permits  of  their  scantlings  being  so  graduated  as  to  secore,  in 
all,  the  same  stress  per  square  inch  of  their  materiaL  A  graduadon  so  fine  is 
not  possible  with  transversely  disposed  frame  bars. 

In  an  Isherwood  vessel  there  are  no  beam  knees,  and  no  vertical  frames  to 
connect  to  the  tank  margin-plate.  Nevertheless  there  is  little  or  no  reduction 
in  the  total  number  of  brackets,  for  each  of  the  numerous  longitudinals  on  the 
deck,  sides,  and  bottom  must  have  a  bracket  connection  on  each  side  of  every 
transverse  bulkhead.  Further,  each  longitudinal  must  have  a  lug  connection  to 
every  transverse,  and  these  numerous  lugs  have  no  counterparts  in  a  transversely 
framed  vessel.  It  might  be  thought  that  lug  conneotlona  for  the  lon^- 
tudinals  Eind  tranBTeraea  were  unnecessary,  in  view  ofihe  extensive  connection 
afforded  by  the  shell  plating.  It  is  evident,  however,  that,  in  the  absence  of  a 
lug  connectionj  straining  of  the  kind  described  in  Art,  133  might  occur;  and  in 
the  case  of  bulk-oil  vessels  the  excessive  internal  fluid  pressure  which  occurs 
during  testing  operations  (Art.  419)  might  cause  a  very  intense  and  damaging 
pull  on  the  shell  rivets  in  the  transverse,  contiguous  to  each  longitudinal.  The 
kind  of  straining  that  would  occur  is  indicated  in  F^,  7,  Plate  95A,  Id  testing 
the  tanks  of  a  new  oil  vessel  there  is,  of  course,  no  external  fluid  pressure  to 
counterbalance  the  internal  testing  pressure ;  test  conditions,  therefore,  are 
more  severe  than  those  which  prevail  in  ordinary  service. 

The  arrangement  of  the  framing  in  the  double  bottom  of  va.  Idier^ 
wood  vessel  is  shown  in  Plates  105  and  loSA,  The  transverses  are  severed  at 
the  tank  margin-plate  and  the  strength  made  good  by  fitting  powerful  tie  bars, 
extending  from  the  face  bars  on  to  the  tank  top  plating.  The  continuation  of 
the  transverse  within  the  tank  is  practically  identical  with  an  ordinary  floor  plate, 
except  that  the  upper  and  lower  margins  are  notched  to  pass  the  shell  and  tank-^ 
top  longitudinals,  the  attachment  lugs  for  which  form  also  vertical  stiffeners  iat 
the  floor.  To  support  the  longitudinals  between  the  transverses  an  intermediate 
floor  is  introduced  (Fig.  2,  Plate  105,  and  Fig.  3,  Plate  105A)  making  their  span 
5  feet  6  inches  instead  of  ir  feet.  These  additional  floors  are  also  very  useful 
as  connecting  webs  between  the  shell  plating  and  tank  top,  so  as  to  secure  the 
box-girder  formation  shown  in  Fig.  8,  Plate  16,  and  thus  strengthen  the  bottom 
against  docking  pressures,  when  the  greater  part  of  the  vessel's  weight  must  be 
transferred  from  the  keel-line  out  10  the  bilge  on  either  side.  As  the  greatest 
stress  is  then  a  tensional  one,  tending  to  pull  the  upper  part  of  the  floors  away 
from  the  vertical  keel  (as  in  Fig,  7,  Plate  a),  this  part  is  specially  strengthened 
by  making  the  upper  angle  on  the  floors  continuous  across  the  middle-Une, 
from  longitudinal  to  longitudinal,  the  vertical  keel  being  slotted  and  its  upper 
angle  fitted  in  short  pieces.  In  order  still  further  to  unite  the  shell  and  tank 
top  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  support  the  deep  floor  plates,  full-depth  side  girders 
are  usually  substituted  for  one  or  two  of  the  longitudinals  on  each  side  (two  in 
Plate  105A).  It  will  be  observed  that  each  intermediate  floor  has  a  bracket 
extension  beyond  the  tank  maigin-plate  (Fig.  3,  Plate  ros),  to  extend  and  taper 
off  on  the  shell  the  strengthening  and  stiffening  effect  of  the  floor  and  tank 
margin-plate.  Ahhough,  as  just  noticed,  the  floors  amidships  are  spaced  about 
S  feet  apart,  they  are  usually  placed  about  33  per  cent,  closer  together  under 
the  engine;  and  towards  the  bow  the  10  or  ij  feet  spacing  of  the  transverses 
may  be  reduced  to  about  9  feet,  and  the  5  feet  spacing  of  the  floors  to  about 
3  feet  apart  (Art.  135). 

In  the  single  bottom  of  an  Isherwood  oil  TesBel(PUte  lor),  an  additions! 
floor-plate  is  not  fitted  between  the  transverses  amidships,  for  there  is  here  no 
Unk-top  plating  to  unite  with  the  shell  and  form  a  girder  therewith,  and  the 
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general  transverse  strength  of  these  vessels  is  in  excess,  owing  to  the  numerous 
transverse  bulkheads.  In  the  absence  of  intermediate  floors  and  tank-lop 
plating,  the  transverses  are  made  specially  deep — from  4  to  5  feet,  and  are 
■paced  latber  closer  together  (9  feel  3  inches  in  the  oil  steamer,  Plate  loi, 
as  against  ir  feet  in  the  cargo  boat,  Plate  105).  The  bottom  longitudinals, 
having  their  span  unreduced,  are  also  made  stronger ;  instead  of  bulb  angles  they 
are  formed  of  channel-bars  or  plates,  11  to  15  incfies  deep;  and  one  or  two  are 
usually  made  the  same  depth  as  the  transverses  (one  in  Plate  loi),  but,  except  that 
they  then  give  good  support  to  the  latter,  their  precise  purpose  is  not  quite  clear. 

The  transverBes  are  usually  connected  to  the  shell  by  a  5  by  5  or  6  by 
6  inch  angle  bar,  which,  when  the  longitudinals  are  continuous,  is  fitted  in  short 
lengths  between  them  {Plates  101  and  105).  When  a  more  secure  connection 
is  required,  as  in  the  panting  region  of  the  fore  end,  a  3^  by  3^  inch  angle  may 
be  fitted  on  the  other  side.  An  ample  rivet  connection  is  evidently  required 
here,  for  not  only  is  the  severance  of  the  shell  bar  into  a  number  of  short  pieces 
detrimental  to  its  efBciency,  but  the  stresses  which  must  pass  from  the  vessel's 
shell  to  these  powerful  widely-spaced  supporting  webs  are,  necessarily,  of  a  con- 
centrated and  intense  character.  The  face  bar,  which  represents  the  inner  flange 
of  the  transverse  as  a  girder,  may  be  of  single  or  double  angles,  plain  or  bulb 
according  to  the  strength  required.  In  cargo  vessels  where  large  projecting 
brackets  are  inadmissible  the  face  bar  is  extended  continuously  across  the  deck 
and  down  the  side  (Plate  105),  but  in  oil  vessels  the  large  flanged  comer 
brackets  dispense  with  the  need  for  such  continuity  {Plate  lor).  The  depth 
of  the  transverses  in  a  cargo  vessel  varies  from  about  i  a  inches  under  the  upper 
deck,  to  about  24  on  the  side;  but  in  large  oil  vessels  they  are  considerably 
larger  (compare  Plate  loi  with  Plate  105).  When  deep  they  are  supported 
square  to  their  work  by  one  or  more  bracket  plates  (B,  Plate  101),  and  also  by 
an  extension  of  the  connecting  lugs  to  the  longiiudinais  (C).  When  the  face  bars 
are  of  deep  bulb  angle  they  are  supported  square  to  the  web  by  lugs  (Plate  105). 

The  deck  longitndinala  in  a  cargo  vessel  may  be  of  simjile  angle  bars  in 
the  case  of  light  superstructure  decks,  otherwise  they  are  usually  of  bulb  angle 
of  scantlings  appropriate  to  their  position.  It  will  be  noticed  on  Plate  1D5A 
that  those  within  the  double  bottom  are  much  lighter  than  those  on  the  sides, 
because  the  span  of  the  former,  owing  to  the  intermediate  floors,  is  only  half 
as  great  (see  Figs.  3  and  3),  and  this  also  applies  to  tbe  first  longitudinal  above 
the  tank  marginal  plate,  which  is  supported  at  midlength  by  a  bracket  extension 
of  the  intermediate  floors.  In  the  oil  vessel  shown  in  Plates  loi  and  105  the 
longitudinals  are  of  bulb-angle,  except  those  on  the  bottom  which  are  of  channel 
section.  As  shown  in  Figs.  2  and  3,  Plate  105A,  holes  are  punched  in  all  side 
and  bottom  longitudinals ;  this  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  the  former  to  allow 
drainage  water,  due  to  condensation,  etc.,  to  pass  down,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  latter  to  permit  bilge  water  to  flow  to  the  pump  suctions  over  the  keel.  In 
oil  vessels  the  latter  holes  are  of  large  site,  so  that  oil  in  process  of  removal  may 
not  be  impeded  in  its  flow  to  (he  large  pump  suctions.  Where  tbe  longitudinals 
cross  the  overlapped  butts  of  shell  plating,  the  underlapping  plate  is  slotted, 
as  in  Fig.  4,  Plate  57,  so  as  to  avoid  a  tapered  liner. 

The  Isherwood  system  is  not  only  advantageous  in  increasing  the  longi- 
tudinal strength  of  the  hull,  but  it  also  brings  about  a  considerable  reduction  in 
weight,  which,  while  permitting  additional  cargo,  also  reduces  the  first  cost. 
These  advantages  are  most  pronounced  in  oil  vessels,  which,  if  not  built  on  the 
Ish«rwood  system,  are  usually  constructed  on  the  old-fashioned  web-frame  system 
As  rt^ards  transversely-framed  cargo  vessels,  various  innovations  have  recently 
been  introduced  in  the  structural  design  which,  by  diminishing  the  weight  of  the 
structure,  have  considerably  reduced  the  saving  in  weight  originally  claimed  for 
the  Isherwood  system.  For  instance,  side  stringers  are  now  dispensed  with 
JArt.  35),  and  very  commonly  two  out  of  every  three  floor  plates  are  omitted 
332);  further,  there  has  been  a  considerable  general  reduction  in  scantlings. 
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In  vessels  which  canj'  general  cargo  the  rumerouB  projecting  transverses  of 
the  Isherwood  system  are  objectionable  in  causing  broken  stowage,  for  it  is  not 
always  practicable  to  stow  packages  between  them,  in  such  vessels,  therefore, 
with  a  view  to  minimizing  this  inconvenience,  the  transverses  are  reduced  in 
depth  as  much  as  practicable  and  an  extra  massive  face  bar  fitted,  but,  of 
course,  this  involves  some  increase  in  weight  and  loss  of  efficiency.  In  a 
modern,  transversely- framed  stringerless  vessel  there  are  no  projecting  parts  to 
interfere  with  cargo  stowage  (compare  Plate  105  with  Plate  113B  or  iijd).  In 
vessels  which  carry  only  bulk  cargoes  such  as  grain,  coal,  or  ore,  the  projecting 
webs  of  the  Isherwood  system  are  no  disadvantage.  On  the  American  lakes 
many  large  vessels  are  engaged  solely  in  carrying  bulk  cargoes,  and  in  these  the 
Isherwood  system  is  largely  adopted.  It  is  particularly  advantageous  here 
because  these  vessels  are  often  very  long  and  shallow,  and  as  much  of  their 
upper-deck  plating  is  cut  away  to  form  latge  batchways,  the  increased  longitudinal 
strength  afforded  by  the  Isherwood  construction  is  evidently  very  desirable. 

Art  48.  The  iBherwood  Byatem  is  pre-eminently  Boitable  for  vessels 
whioh  carry  oil  in  balk,  so  much  so  that  nearly  all  large  oil  vessels  are 
now  built  on  this  plan.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  oil  vessels,  while  the 
transverse  strength  is  naturally  in  excess,  owing  to  the  numerous  transverse 
bulkheads,  there  is  no  such  large  mai^in  of  longitudinal  strength.  As  noticed 
in  Art.  11,  the  most  critical  longitudinal  bending  moment  affecting  a  fully-loaded 
oil  vessel  is  a  sagging  one,  causing  longitudinal  compressive  stresses  at  the 
upper  deck,  and,  as  already  seen,  in  resisting  such  stresses  the  stiffening  and 
strengthening  effect  of  longitudinally  disposed  deck  beams,  as  in  the  Isherwood 
system,  is  most  desirable  in  every  way. 

The  additional  longitudinal  strength  which  accompanies  a  longitudinal  dis- 
position of  the  framing,  although  very  desirable  in  the  midship  half  of  the  hull, 
is  of  no  value  at  the  extreme  ends.  Further,  at  the  latter  places  the  longitudinal 
construction  is  less  simple  than  the  transverse ;  and  less  suitable,  because  the 
wide  transverse  webs,  owing  to  the  inward  sweep  of  the  vessel's  lines,  lie  at  such 
an  angle  with  the  sides  that  their  etlSciency  as  supports  is  very  considerably 
reduced ;  and  at  the  after  end  the  longitudinals  get  so  crowded  together  that 
their  stiffening  effect  is  in  excess.  For  these  reasons  in  many  vessels  it  is 
found  preferable  to  adopt  transverse  framing  at  the  ends ;  in  the  case  of  some 
oil  vessels  all  the  framing  in  the  machinery  space  at  the  stern  is  arranged 
transversely. 

As  showing  the  comparatively  small  margin  of  longitudinal  strength 
prevailing  in  a  modem  transversflly-firamed  oil  vessel,  the  following  two 
recent  cases  of  fallore  at  saa  in  heavy  weather  may  be  cited.  In  the  one, 
the  upper-deck  plating  of  a  two-decked  vessel  430  feet  in  length  was  very  badly 
buckled  amidships.  Curiously  enough,  although  the  middle-line  bulkhead  and 
expansion  trunk  sides  were  also  slightly  buckled,  the  sheer  strake  and  topside 
plating  were  hardly  affected.  This  failure  occurred  in  winter,  during  exception- 
ally heavy  weather  in  the  North  Atlantic  when  the  vessel  was  fully  loaded. 

The  second  case  is  that  of  the  steamer  Oklahoma  which  broke  in  two  amid- 
ships in  a  storm,  the  forward  half  folding  right  round  on  the  after  half  before 
actually  separating.  Serious  buckling  of  the  upper-deck  pladng  had  been 
noticed  an  hour  or  two  before  the  final  rupture,  which  occurred  suddenly  when 
astride  a  wave  hollow.  The  catastrophe  occurred  when  the  vessel  was  in  light 
trim,  with  three  or  four  'midship  tanks  full  of  water  ballast.  On  encountering 
heav  T*eqther  it  was  attempted  to  pump  out  the  'midship  tank  and  fill  two 
Others,  and  ^here  is  little  doubt  that,  in  thus  attempting  to  improve  the  trim  and 
weatherly  qualities,  the  structure  of  the  hull  in  way  of  the  'midship  tank,  where 
the  final  rupture  occurred,  was  damaged  by  the  violent  surging  of  the  contained 
water  when  the  tank  was  only  half  full,  and  so  was  less  fit  to  withstand  the 
excessive  longitudinal  bending  stresses,  brought  about  by  the  improper  concen- 
tration of  weight  amidships  and  the  exceptionally  heavy  weather. 
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Art.  49.  The  structural  design  and  scantlings  of  practically  all  merchant 
vessels  are  governed  by  rules  drawn  up  by  the  various  claeaification  or  regie- 
tration  eocietiee.  Besides  Lloyd's  Register  of  shipping  there  are  some  eight 
other  classification  socieiies,i  all  of  which  publish  register  books  and  rules  of 
construction.  Lloyd's  Register  has  not  always  stood  alone  in  this  country ; 
formerly  there  was  the  Liverpool  Underwriters'  Registry  which  was  amalgamated 
with  Lloyd's  Register  in  1885,  and  in  1890  the  British  Corporation  became 
established  in  Glasgow.  Of  the  foreign  societies,  the  French  Bureau  Veritas, 
established  in  1828,  is  the  most  influential.  Of  all  these  institutions  Lloyd's 
Begister  of  British  and  Foreign  Shipping  may  be  regarded  as  the  parent ; 
it  is  by  far  the  most  influential,  for  of  the  total  tonnage  of  all  existing  vessels  in 
the  world  {steamers  and  sailing-ships  of  100  tons  and  above)  rather  more  than 
one-half  has  been  built  in  conformity  with  Lloyd's  rules,  and  rather  more  than 
one-third  continues  to  bear  Lloyd's  class.  Towards  a  proper  appreciation  of 
the  usefulness  of  this  society,  and  how  much  it  has  advanced  the  practice  of  naval 
architecture  and  the  interests  of  shipping,  it  will  be  well  to  notice  briefly  its 
history.  It  originated  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  a  body  of 
underwriters,  who  met  together  in  a  coffee-house  in  London,  owned  by  one 
Edward  Lloyd.  For  convenience  in  transacting  their  insurance  business,  they 
kept  a  list  or  register  of  the  vessels  which  came  under  their  notice,  in  which  the 
merits  or  ^merits  of  each  one  were  denoted  by  symbols,  so  that,  although  with- 
out personal  knowledge  of  their  condition,  members  might  gain  an  idea  of  the 
risk  involved  should  an  insurance  be  sought  on  either  hull  or  cargo.  At  lirst 
merely  hand-written  lists,  these  records  assumed  later  the  form  of  a  register 
book,  of  which  publication  the  earliest  copy  extant  is  one  current  for  the  year 
1764.  At  that  period  the  society  consisted  of  underwriters  only  ;  each  member 
had  a  copy  of  the  register,  but  only  for  his  own  use,  and  he  was  forbidden  to 
part  with  it. 

Since  the  above  early  period  the  society  has  undergone  many  changes.  As 
now  constituted  (the  present  constitution  dates  from  1834)  it  maybe  regarded 
as  representing  the  shipping  community  of  the  United  Kingdom,  for  it  consists 
of  a  committee  of  merchants,  underwriters,  shipowners,  shipbuilders,  and 
engineers,  elected  periodically  in  London  and  the  principal  outpoits.  Corre- 
spondingly with  the  greater  variety  of  interests  represented,  its  sphere  of  useful- 
ness has  greatly  extended.  It  publishes  annually  a  register  book,  which  contains, 
as  is  well  known,  an  accurate  and  detailed  description  of  practically  every 
vessel  afloat  over  too  tons,  or  smaller  if  holding  Lloyd's  class ;  against  each  one 
is  marked  the  particular  class  she  holds  with  the  society,  also  the  date  when  last 
sntveyed  and  found  in  an  efficient  slate.  To  keep  the  book  up  to  date,  fort- 
nightly supplements  are  distributed,  giving  any  alterations  in  class,  or  surveys 
and  repairs  that  may  have  been  made.  This  book  holds  a  unique  position,  and 
is  referred  to  throughout  the  world  by  all  connected  with  shipping. 

'  ThiBriliik  Corpgj 
■ff-  Ungarkf. 
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The  society  also  publishes  (snnually  as  regtrdi  iteel  veasels)  a  book  of 
rales,  for  the  constrncUou  of  wood,  oomposlte,  iron,  and  steal 
vessela,  also  one  for  omialng  yftohts  and  another  for  radng  yachts,  for 
which  class  of  vl'SsuI  there  is  also  a  separate  register  book.  In  ererj  large 
shipping  port  throughout  the  world  there  are  stationed  practical  surverors, 
whose  unprejudiced  services  are  at  the  disposal  of  shipowners,  for  superrising 
either  the  construction  of  vessels  or  their  repair.  Alio,  to  ensure  that  the  steel 
used  in  the  construction  of  classed  vessels  shall  be  perfect  in  quality,  surrejon 
are  stationed  at  the  various  steel  works  to  test  the  raw  material  before  h  is 
delivered  to  the  shipyards.  To  ensure  that  the  condition  and  seaworthiness  of 
classed  vessels  are  maintained,  they  are  examined  periodically,  and  upon  the 
result  of  such  survey  depends  the  continuance  of  their  class.  These  examina- 
tions are  termed  "  special  surveys."  They  are  made  every  four  years — the  first 
when  the  vessel  is  four  years  old,  the  second  when  eight  years  old,  and  the  third 
when  twelve  years  old.  The  thoroughness  of  each  survey  increases  with  the  age 
of  the  vessel ;  the  third  is  particularly  severe,  the  condition  of  the  vessel  bon^ 
so  thoroughly  looked  into,  and  made  good  where  defective,  as  to  permit  of  hei 
class  being  maintained  subsequently  by  another  series  of  surveys,  beginning  as 
before,  with  a  No.  i.  The  second  Na  3  special  survey  is  the  most  severe  1^ 
all,  for  when  the  vessel  attains  this  age  it  is  considered  advisable  to  drill  two  or 
three  holes  in  every  strake  of  shell  plating,  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  corrosion 
may  have  reduced  the  thickness.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  vessels  of  Ibis 
age  which  have  been  well  kept  up,  there  may  be  little  or  no  icduction  in  the 
thickness  of  the  shell  plating.  The  various  requirements  of  the  special  surveys 
are  detailed  in  Lloyd's  published  rules. 

Lloyd's  class,  signified  by  the  symbol  Al,  has  long  been  proverbial  as 
symbolical  of  perfection.  In  the  case  of  a  steel  or  iron  vessel  the  numeral  100 
is  prefixed.  A  vessel  classed  lOOAl  is  one  which  conforms  to  the  society's 
highest  standard  of  strength  and  efficiency.  If  built  with  slightly  thinner  plating 
or  should  deterioration  not  have  been  made  good  by  repairs,  she  may  only  be 
eligible  for  the  BOA  class.  Practically  all  sea-going  vessels  are  built  to  the 
highest  lOOAl  class,  and  are  maintained  therein  by  making  good  deterioiation. 
For  general  trading  purposes  a  lower  class  is  a  serious  impedimentf  for  it  not 
only  involves  high  insurance  premiums,  but  may  disqualify  the  vessel  for  certain 
cargoes.  The  above  classification  is  given  to  vessels  which — as  formerly  stated 
— are  "  fit  for  the  conveyance  of  dry  and  perishable  cargoes,  to  and  from  all 
parts  of  the  world."  Many  vessels,  however,  are  built  for  special  purposes,  ttx 
river  or  channel  service ;  and  as  in  such  the  strength  and  massiveness  of  hull 
ordinarily  required  would  be  unnecessary,  they  are  built  of  lighter  scantlings. 
Such  vessels  may  still  hold  Lloyd's  Al  class,  but  there  is  no  numeral 
prefixed,  and  appended  thereto  is  a  note  of  the  limited  trading  or  purpose 
for  which,  as  classed  vessels,  they  are  eligible ;  and,  moreover,  the  main- 
tenance of  a  minimum  freeboard  may  be  a  condition  of  such  classification. 
Of  the  symbol  Al,  the  letter  A  refers  to  the  hull,  (he  figure  1  to  the  equip- 
ment. Should  a  vessel  be  deficient  in  anchors,  cables,  etc,  the  figure  1  is 
omitted. 

For  wood  ehipB  the  symbols  of  classification  are  more  elaborate, 
because  of  the  many  different  kinds  of  timber  of  varying  durability  of  which  Ihcy 
may  be  built,  and  of  the  inevitable  deterioration  which  occurs  with  age.  Steel 
and  iron  do  not  deteriorate ;  they  may  thin  away  by  corrosion,  but  this  may  be 
prevented,  or,  if  not,  it  may  be  seen  and  rectified  :  in  such  vessels,  therefore,  age 
gives  little  or  no  clue  to  tlieir  strength  and  stoutness.  The  age  of  a  wood  ship, 
on  the  other  hand,  may  inilicate  fairly  well  her  condition.  All  timber  rots  or 
loses  its  pristine  stoutness,  and  the  iron  bolts  and  wood  treenails  become  less 
and  less  trustworthy.  Teak  is  the  most  durable  of  timbers.  Vessels  built  of  it 
are  supposed  to  remain  good  for  sixteen  years ;  if  built  of  (ir,  only  for  eight. 
The  former  receive  the  class  16A1,  the  latter  8A1.    At  the  expiration  of  these 
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^^biods  the  class  expires ;  they  may  iheD  ti 

^^B  examination,  to  be  good,  or  is  made  so. 

^^f  In  the  early  days  of  Lloyd's  Register  there  was  no  system  of  rules  for 
zegtllatLilg  construction-  The  wood  ships  of  that  period  were  classed 
according  to  theit  age,  the  efficiency  of  their  construction  being  only  regarded  in 
so  far  that  only  London-built  ships — which  had  a  reputation  for  excellence — 
were  eligible  for  the  highest  class.  Later,  with  a  view  to  basing  the  class  more 
fairly  on  the  merits  of  the  ship,  rules  of  construction  were  drawn  up,  adherence 
to  which  was  necessary  to  render  the  vessel  eligible  for  Ihe  highest  class.  And 
to  ensure  that  tlie  rules  were  carried  out,  and  that  the  workmanship  was  good, 
Ihe  society  engaged  a  staff  of  practical  surveyors. 

The  first  iron  vessel  classed  with  Lloyd's  Register  wasihe  Sinus,  of  i8o 
tons,  bitilt  in  London  in  1S37  ;  but  iron  ships  had  been  built  for  some  time 
previously.  With  so  novel  a  structural  material,  a  considerable  diversity  of 
building  practice  prevailed,  and  some  time  elapsed  before  sufficient  experience 
had  accumubted  to  indicate  precisely  what  were  the  best  methods  of  construc- 
tion, and  what  scantlings  were  compatible  with  a  strong  and  efficient  hull.  By 
1854,  however,  Lloyd's  Register  found  it  practicable  and  desirable  to  draw  up 
rules  to  be  observed  in  the  construction  of  iron  vessels  intended  for  their  classi- 
ficaiion.i  In  accordance  with  these  rules,  iron  vessels  were  classed — like  those 
of  wood — for  a  term  of  years :  twelve,  nine,  and  six,  the  particular  one  depending 
on  the  thickness  of  the  shell  plating  and  on  the  frame  spacing.  The  scantlings 
then  in  vogue  were  exceedingly  massive.  This  was  a  natural  consequence  of 
the  experimental  nature  of  the  material;  for  experience  was  lacking  as  to  its 
ability  to  withstand  corrosion;  and  the  intense  local  pressures  that  might  be 
occasioned  by  grounding,  while  easily  withstood  by  stout  oaken  planks,  seemed 
likely  to  be  critical  in  the  case  of  thin  iron  plating.  Some  ten  years  later  the 
first  rules  were  greatly  modified;  the  scantlings,  which  were  found  to  give 
unnecessary  strength,  much  in  excess  of  that  possessed  by  wood  ships,  were 
reduced;  and  as  it  was  observed  that  deterioration  by  corrosion  was  prevent- 
able, and  was  not  governed  by  age  or  time,  classification  by  years  was 
abandoned. 

Until  1870  the  scantlings  were  tabulated  on  the  basis  of  the  under-deck  tonnage ; 
they  were  tabulated  in  grades,  one  set  of  scantlings  for  vessels  ranging  between 
600  and  800  tons,  another  for  those  between  800  and  1000,  and  so  on ;  so  that 
a  shipbuilder  wishing  to  construct  a  vessel,  say  of  700  tons,  would  find  the 
appropriate  scantlings  under  the  6oo-ton  grade.  This  tonnage  basis  was  found 
to  be  inconvenient,  however,  for  until  a  ship  was  completed  and  measured  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  officials  her  precise  tonnage  was  uncertain.  To  avoid  such 
difficulties,  and  better  to  take  account  of  ditTerences  in  the  proportionate  dimen- 
sions of  ships  of  similar  size,  the  method  of  grading  the  scantlings  mider 
numerals  or  numbers  was  adopted.  Since  then  amendments  and  additions  have 
frequently  been  made  in  the  rules,  making  them  more  sptcific,  and  tabulating 
the  scantlings  of  parts  which  were  formerly  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  builders. 
In  1909  the  rules  were  again  revised;  considerable  alterations  were  made,  and 
they  were  amphfied,  simplified,  and  brought  up  to  dale  as  regards  their  direct 
applicability  to  tlie  types  of  vessels  then  commonly  built. 

A  classification  society  such  as  Lloyd's  Register  is  in  a  position  to  acquire 
experience  of  a  most  practical  and  valuable  sort ;  for  it  not  only  supervises 
the  construction  of  many  hundreds  of  vessels  in  each  year,  but  subsequently, 
throughout  their  existence,  has  them  under  constant  survey.  Should  any  weak- 
ness or  defects  develop,  whether  due  to  insufficient  scantlings,  bad  workmanship, 
material,  or  design,  the  circumstance  is  carefully  considered  and  recorded. 
Having,  in  this  way,  constantly  under  observation  many  thousands  of  vessels 
of  all  sizes  and  types,  the  practical  knowledge  acquired  empowers  the  society 

KThe  rales  are  published  annually  ;  those  for  steel  TesseU  may  be  puichasei!  for  S(.  per 
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to  state  with  assurance  what  is  required  aixl  what  should  be  avoided  in  a  sound 
■tnictural  design.  It  is  sometimes  urged  that  the  shipbuilder  should  be  the  best 
judge  of  what  are  the  best  methods  of  construction,  and  of  how  much  strengA 
a  ship  should  have ;  but  to  build  and  launch  a  ship  does  not  prove  her  a  success; 
it  is  only  after  some  yeare  of  active  service,  having  carried  aU  sorts  of  cargoes  in 
all  kin<^  of  weathers,  that  the  efficiency  of  the  structure  may  be  said  to  be 
proved.  In  building  a.  vessel  of  unfamiliar  size  and  type,  both  the  builder 
and  the  owner  find  In  Lloyd's  rules  trustworthy  data  founded  on  wide  and 
matured  experience.  It  is  sometimes  asserted  that,  by  formulating  fixed  rules, 
classification  societies  tend  to  restrict  design  and  hinder  prt^ress.  But  departures 
from  the  rules  in  the  building  of  classed  vessels  are  only  debarred  when  tbey 
tend  to  reduce  strength  and  encroach  on  the  margin  of  safety  found  by  experience 
to  be  the  minimum  compatible  with  a  sound  and  efficient  ship.  Many  high- 
class  vessels  are  built  with  very  considerable  modifications  from  the  methods 
of  construction  set  forth  in  the  rules,  but  these  are  usually  in  the  direction  <& 
increased  efhciency.  It  is  evident  that  where  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the 
efficiency  of  departures  from  the  usual  practice,  a  classification  society  must 
eicercise  caution  and  circumspection ;  representing,  as  it  does,  the  interests  of 
owners,  underwriters,  merchants,  and  the  general  public,  it  is  not  for  it  to  foster 
or  originate  new  and  untried  schemes. 

Art.  50.  Before  considering  the  appropriateness  of  any  particular  system 
of  numerals,  it  will  be  well  to  notice  how  the  scantlings  of  longitadinal 
parts,  viewing  the  hull  theoretically  as  a  girder,  should  be  gOTemed  by 
variationB  in  the  dimensions.  When  poised  upon  waves,  as  in  Fig.  i, 
I'late  I,  t)ie  bending  moment  may  be  taken  as  proportional  to  the  shaded  area 
multiplied  by  the  distance  AB,  i.e.  the  volume  of  the  hull  deprived  of  buoyant 
support  multiplied  by  the  distance  of  its  centre  of  gravity  from  'midships.'  If, 
now,  the  vessel's  length  be  increased,  say  doubled,  then  the  volume,  or  weight, 
represented  by  the  shaded  area,  having  one  of  its  dimensions  doubled,  would  be 
twice  as  large ;  and,  of  course,  the  distance  AB — between  similarly  situated 
points — would  also  be  doubled.  The  bending  moment  would  therefore  be  twice 
doubled,  or  four  times  greater,  i.e.  it  varies  as  the  square  of  the  length.  In 
order,  now,  that  the  fore-and-aft  material  of  the  hull,  while  resisting  this  greater 
bending  moment,  may  suffer  no  more  stress  per  square  inch,  its  cross-secdonal 
area  must  be  increased  in  the  same  proportion,  i.e.  it  must  be  four  times  greater. 
Associated  with  a  double  length,  this  would  mean  that  the  weight  of  the  hull 
(neglecting  some  transverse  parts)  would  be  eight  times  greater ;  that  is  to  say, 
it  would  vary  as  the  cube  of  the  length.' 

If,  now,  the  breadth  of  a  shi^)  be  increased,  say  doubled,  the  bending 
moment  would  also  be  doubled,  for  the  shaded  area  (Fig.  r,  Plate  i),  being 
twice  as  broad — athwart  ships— would  represent  an  unsupported  volume  twice  as 
large  and  heavy ;  that  is  to  say,  the  bending  moment  varies  simply  as  the 
breadth.  In  the  case  of  variations  in  the  dimension  of  depth,  it  is  evident  that 
these  would  not  alter  the  bending  moment,  for  when  poised  upon  the  same  wave 
the  volume  represented  by  the  shaded  area  would  be  unaffected  by  the  depth 
of  the  hull  above  or  below  it.  Also,  should  both  the  breadth  and  depth  be 
altered,  the  bending  moment  would  still  only  vary  as  the  breadth. 

Notice  now  how  the  strength  of  the  hall  would  be  affected  by  a 
simultaneous  variation  in  breadth  and  depth.  Assume  thai  both  are 
doubled,  then  if  the  thickness  of  fore-and-aft  parts  were  unaltered,  their  cross- 
sectional  area  would  also  be  doubled,  for  the  deck  and  bottom  would  be  twice 
>  It  lU  usumed  here  that  all  Teiscls  «re  fully  Uden  with  the  same  hom<^eneous  cargo. 
Also,  that  ihe  length  of  ihe  wstcs  it  equal  in  all  cases  to  that  of  the  ship  ;  and,  is  short  waves 
may  be  much  steeper  than  loDg  ones,  it  will  be  assumed  that  the  height  is  constant. 

•  See  Fronde's  paper.  Tram.  JtslituHim  ff  Naval  ArMlecti,  1874.  In  this  investigation 
Froade  assamed  that  the  waves  varied  in  height  as  well  as  in  length,  and.  consequently,  the 
bending  moment  was  shown  to  vaiy  as  the  third  fewer  of  the  length,  and  the  weight  of  the  hull 
as  ibtfiurlh  power. 
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^wide  and  the  sides  twice  as  deep.  But  their  moment  of  resistance,  (>.  the 
Engtb  of  the  hull  as  a  girder,  would  be  four  times  greater,  for  not  only  would 
't  horizontal  plating  be  of  double  area,  but,  being  twice  as  far  from  the  neutral 
is,  it  would  have  the  advantage  of  a  double  leverage  j  and  in  the  case  of  the 
1,  as  they  really  form  deep  girders  of  rectangular  section,  their  strength 
(which,  in  a  rectangular  beam,  varies  as  the  square  of  the  depth),  when  doubled 
in  depth,  would  also  be  four  times  greater  {Art.  686) ;  that  is  to  say,  with  the 
same  thickness  of  fore-and-aft  parts,  the  longitudinal  strength  of  the  hull  would 
vary  as  the  square  of  the  increase  in  the  vessel's  depth  and  breadth  dimensions. 
Now,  it  has  just  been  seen  that  the  external  bending  moment,  varying  only  with 
the  breadth,  would  be  twice  as  great,  and  so,  with  a  hull  four  times  as  strong, 
the  material  would  only  suffer  half  the  stress  per  square  inch.  To  secure 
equality,  therefore,  the  thickness  of  fore-and-aft  parts  in  the  enlarged  vessel 
would  require  to  be  reduced  by  half;  that  is  to  say,  the  Ihiciness  would  vary 
tKBcrsely  as  the  increase  in  breadth  and  depth,  the  sutional  ana  or  weight  being 
tonslanl. 

It  thus  appears  that  if  it  be  desired  to  maintain  the  same  longitudinal  strength 
in  a  vessel  enlarged  proportionately  in  both  breadth  and  depth,  the  ctoss- 
sectional  area,  or  weight  of  the  longitudinal  material,  need  not  be  increased, 
the  greater  bending  moment  due  to  the  larger  breadth  being  met  by  the  greater 
leverage  of  most  of  the  material  about  the  neutral  axis.  Also,  it  has  just  been 
seen  that  an  increase  in  length  involves  an  increase  in  the  sectional  area  of  fore- 
and-aft  parts  [jroportional  to  the  square  of  such  increase ;  and  this,  observe,  is 
the  case  whether  only  tlie  length  be  increased,  or  with  it  the  breadth  and  depth, 
the  increase  in  the  latter  dimensions  not  involving  any  variation  in  the  sectional 
■  area.  To  secure,  in  such  a  case,  the  proper  sectional  area  of  material,  the 
increase  in  the  thickness  of  the  plating  would  depend  on  how  much  the  breadth 
and  depth  were  increased ;  if  they  were  not  altered,  and  the  length  were  doubled, 
it  would  be  four  times  as  thick ;  if  all  were  doubled,  twice  as  thick,  the  sectional 
area  in  both  cases  being  the  same. 

Although  the  foregoing  theoretical  conclusions  are  correct  within  the 
assumed  conditions,  they  do  not  accord  with  what  is  found  proper  in 
practice.  This  is  readily  explained  ;  the  reasoning  wrongly  assumes  all  vessels 
to  be  structurally  identical;  it  neglects  transverse  and  other  stresses,  which  have 
a  commanding  influence  in  deciding  the  scantlings ;  and  it  assumes  thin  and 
thick  plating  to  give  an  equally  efficient  resistance  per  square  inch.  That  the 
conclusions  are,  practically,  incorrect  is  evident;  thus,  in  a  vessel  zoo  feet  long 
the  shell  plating  is  about  ^  inch  thick ;  if  it  varied  as  the  square  of  the  length 
and  inversely  as  the  breadth  and  depth),  then,  in  a  vessel  400  feet  long  and 
enlarged,  say,  75  per  cent,  in  breadth  and  depth,  it  would  be  i  inch  thick  (or  if 
it  varied  as  the  cube,  as  suggested  by  Froude,  a  inches  thick),  whereas  in 
practice  35  inch  plating  is  found  to  be  sufficient.  But  in  comparing  vessels  so 
dissimilar  in  size,  an  agreement  between  the  scantlings  suggested  by  the 
elementary  girder  theory  and  those  found  necessary  in  practice  is  not  to  be 
expected.  In  a  small  cargo  vessel  the  scantlings  are  necessarily  much  in  excess 
of  what  would  be  required  were  the  hull  only  liable  to.girder-hke  stresses.  If 
they  were  proportionate  to  the  latter  (with  the  same  margin  of  strength  as  in 
a  large  vessel),  the  apparently  large  discrepancy  between  theory  and  practice 
would  disappear.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  highspeed  Channel  steamers, 
which,  not  carrying  cargo,  are  not  liable  to  all  kinds  of  local  stresses  and  wear 
and  tear,  longitudinal  strength  is  the  governing  requirement,  and  it  is  found  in 
practice  that  it  may  be  satisfied  by  a  very  slender  structure.  In  such  vessels 
the  thickness  of  the  shell  plating  is  frequently  in  the  simple  proportion  of  about 
i-inch  for  each  100  feet  of  length.  In  a  vessel  200  feet  long  J-inch  shell  plating 
might  be  sutiicient ;  and,  taking  this  as  a  basis,  the  ^inch  plating  of  a  400-feet 

El  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  foregoing  theory.     In  the  case  of  Atlantic 
I  over  500  feet  in  length,  where   longitudinal  strength  is  a  paramount 
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consideration,  it  is  found  that,  to  muDiain  i  umiUr  mirgin  of  strength,  x  small 
increase  in  length  involves  additional  structural  material  varying  in  waght  practi- 
cally as  the  cube  of  such  increase ;  this,  again,  is  an  agreement  with  theoretical 
conclusions.' 

Nevertheless,  in  deciding  the  appropriate  scantlings  for  any  particular  vessel, 
theory  bv  itself  hu  little  useful  applicaiioa.  Its  cooclusioos  are  necessaril; 
vitiated  by  assumption  and  the  neglect  of  important  influences  too  subtle  and 
involved  for  maihematical  treatneiiL  The  foregoing  investigation,  for  instance, 
indicated  that  when  the  breadth  and  depth  are  increased  together  the  thickness 
of  the  plating  might  be  reduced  in  direct  proportion.  Viewed  from  a  practical 
standpoint  this  is  evidently  absurd,  if  only  from  the  circumstance  that  the  thinner 
the  plating  the  smaller  is  its  efficiency  per  square  inch  in  resisting  compressin 
stress.  The  larger  the  area  of  plating  exposed  to  water  pressure  and  other  latenl 
stresses,  the  stiffer  and  stronger  it  should  be.  The  greater  transverse  stresses 
which  accompany  inaeased  transverse  dimensions  are  provided  for,  in  large  put, 
by  greaicr  massiveness  in  the  framework;  but  as  the  plating  is  the  medium 
through  which  the  stresses  are  conveyed  thereto,  it  should  evidently  be  of 
suitably  proportionate  thickness.  Lloyd's  plating  numeral  is  a  sound  one 
pmctically,  for  it  takes  account  not  only  of  the  vessel's  length,  but  of  the  total 
area  of  tbo  shell.  If  it  accorded  strictly  with  the  girder  theory  (and  assutned 
that  the  length,  breadih,  and  depth  of  all  vessels  bore  the  same  ratio)  it  would, 
as  just  seen,  take  no  cognizance  of  the  vessel's  breadth  or  depth,  but  only  of  the 
leniiih. 

Art.  61.  The  numerals  or  numbers  imder  which  the  scantlings  in  Lloyd'i 
rales  .ire  ubulated  are  of  two  kinds.  The  truuverse  or  framing  nmneral 
is  the  nuniler  obtained  by  the  addition  of  the  vosel's  moulded  depth  and' 
breadth.  In  full  vessels  this  is  practically  equivalent  to  half  the  all-round  ^rth 
of  the  'midship  section.  These  numerals  are  tabulated  for  vessels  of  gradually 
increasini;  size  and  under  each  one  are  given  the  scantlings  (found  by  experience 
and  comiKtrisons  to  be  appropriate  to  each  size  of  vessel,  or,  rather,  to  each 
group  of  vessels  of  such  slightly  different  sizes  as  are  comprised  between 
consecutive  numerals)  and  spacing  of  the  transversely  disposed  parts.  It  is 
evident,  of  course,  that  tbe  transverse  dimensions  of  the  hull,  taken  together  or 
se|>arntely,  are  the  ptojK'r  basis  for  deciding  the  scantlings  of  transversely 
disposei,!  |iarts.  I'rior  to  1909  the  transverse  number  was  obtained  by  adding 
the  vessel's  luilf  breadth,  half  girth  (from  keel  to  gunwale)  and  depth;  and,  in 
the  case  of  vcssl'Is  exceeding  a  depili  of  17  feet  and  having  three  decks, 
deducting  7  feet  (Art,  64).  This  method,  althuugh  in  use  for  many  years,  was 
found  to  have  (I isad vantages,  a  vessel,  for  instance,  having  a  well-rounded 
'midship  section  and  full  lines  towards  the  ends,  had  a  smaller  transverse  numeral 
than  one  having  an  almost  rectangular  'midship  section  and  finer  ends.  The 
former,  tlierefure,  had  lighter  frames  than  the  latter,  whereas  the  stresses  endured 
by  both  might  be  identical.  Then  again  the  fact  that,  in  computing  the  numeral, 
the  actual  depth  was  taken  and  only  half  the  breadth,  meant  that  an  increase  in 
the  de[jlli,  say,  of  one  foot  had  twice  the  effect  in  increasing  the  numeral  than 
if  the  same  increase  wtre  made  in  the  breadth. 

The  longitudinal  or  plating  numeral  is  simply  the  transverse  one 
multiplied  by  tlie  vessel's  length,  from  front  of  stem  to  back  of  stem  post. 
This  number,  it  will  be  observed,  represents  half  the  surface  area  in  square  feet 
of  a  rectangular  prism  having  a  cross  section,  roughly  that  of  the  vessel's  'midship 
section ;  if  multiplied  by  a  suiuble  factor  it  would  give  the  area  of  the  vessel's 
shell.  Under  this  numeral  are  tabulated  the  scantlings  of  all  longitudinal  parts, 
the  shell  plating,  keel,  keelsons,  decks,  strii^ers,  etc. 

The  following  table  gives  the  dimensions  of  some  vessels  which  correspond 
with  different  numerals : — 

'  ^ce  Piof.  El^ar's  paper,  TVani.  Inililulitn  9/ Naval  ArchiUcli,  1894. 
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It  must  not  be  supposed,  as  is  sometimes  done,  tliat  the  thickness  of  the 
abell  plating  or  other  Ecantlings  is  based,  in  the  first  instance,  on  the  mere 
magnitude  of  the  numerals ;  for  instance,  the  bottom  plating  of  a  vessel  whose 
■econd  number  is  ao,ooo  is  not  twice  as  thick  as  it  is  in  one  having  a  numeral 
of  10,000.  There  is  no  fixed  relation;  in  the  former  it  is  -54  inch,  in  the  latter 
*44  inch.  The  scantlings  appropriate  to  various  sizes  and  types  of  vessels  were 
(Winded  in  the  beginniag  more  or  less  tentatively  or  empirically,  and,  in  course 
of  time,  as  dictated  by  experience,  they  were  suitably  modified.  The  numeralB 
may  be  r^arded  merely  as  a  means  of  Ideuti&cation,  10  indicate,  as  it  were, 
the  general  size  of  the  vessel,  and  what  scantlings  are  in  her  case  appropriate. 
If  all  vessels,  though  varying  in  size,  wei£  of  Identical  proportions  and  form,  it 
would  be  a  matter  of  indifierence  wliat  the  numerals  were ;  a  single  dimension, 
the  length,  breadth,  or  depth,  or  the  volume  or  tonnage,  would  serve  equally 
well  as  ft  means  of  proclaiming  the  size,  and  what  scantlings  would  be  most 
appro|aiate.  But  vessels  vary  greatly  in  form,  and  it  is  therefore  difficult  to 
^vise  numerals  which,  while  simple  of  application,  will  form  in  all  cases 
a  theoretically  correct  basis. 

Art.  62.  In  tables  of  BCantlinga  a  particular  size  for  any  one  structural 
port  must  of  necessity  serve  for  a  group  of  vessels  not  all  exactly  alike  in  point 
of  size.  Thus,  for  a  vessel  aoo  feet  long  the  proper  thickness  of  shell  plating  is 
about  j^  inch,  and  for  one  400  feet  long  Jf  inch.  Now  between  such  vessels 
there  might  be  any  number  of  intermediate  sizes,  and  as  there  is  only  a  differ- 
ence of  g^  inch  between  the  plating  of  the  largest  and  of  the  smallest,  the 
question  arises  how  to  assign  an  appropriate  thickness  to  all.  If,  as  in  Lloyd's 
niles  prior  to  1909,  one-twentieth  inch  were  taken  as  the  smallest  unit  of 
measurement,  then  the  niunerous  intermediate  vessels  might  be  divided  into  four 
groups, -or  grades,  one  comprising  vessels  between  200  and  350  feet  long, 
another  those  between  350  and  300  feet,  and  so  on,  all  vessels  in  any  one  group 
having  the  same  thickness  of  shell.  If,  now,  instead  of  ^  inch,  one-fiftieth 
inch  is  chosen  as  the  unit  of  meaaurement  (as  in  the  present  rules  of 
Lloyd's  Register  and  the  Bureau  Veritas)  the  number  of  groups  may  be 
increased,  the  range  in  size  of  the  vessels  comprised  in  each  one  will  be  reduced, 
and  theoretical  perfection  more  closely  approached.  In  the  actual  work  of 
checking  scantlings  in  the  shipyard  there  is  difSculty  in  discerning  with  accuracy 
so  small  a  variation  as  ^  inch.  In  the  roiling  operation  at  the  steel  works,  to 
produce  wide  plates  of  one  precise  thickness  throughout  is  impossible;  the 
J  parts  may  be  thinner  or  thicker  than  the  central  portion  by  considerably 
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more  than  ^  inch  (Ait.  679).  Nevetthdess,  with  careful  rolling,  plates  may 
be  turned  out  whose  average  thickness  is  within  ^  inch  of  any  desired  size, 
and  alibough  it  may  not  be  possible  to  check  the  thickness  with  accuracy 
with  ordinary  callipers,  it  may  be  checked  by  the  invoiced  weight — plating 
^inch  thick  weighs  -8  lb.  per  sq.  foot. 

In  tabulating  soanUings  for  vesseb  of  varying  size,  the  advantages  which 
follow  from  the  adoption  of  so  small  a  unit  as  ^  inch  are  considerable.  When 
a  vessel's  size,  for  instance,  is  such  that  she  just  oversteps  a  grade  and  becomes 
liable  for  heavier  scantlings,  it  is  evident  that  the  addition  of  ^  inch  to  the 
thickness  of,  say,  the  shell,  or  of  a  plated  deck,  is  a  comparatively  small  jump 
and  is  a  more  appropriate  increase  than  the  addition  of  ^  inch.  Formerly, 
however,  it  should  be  noticed,  in  no  case  was  so  large  an  increase  as  ^g  inch 
made  to  the  entire  shell,  for  it  was  added  in  &  more  or  less  gradual  way 
to  alternate  strakes ;  and.  even  now,  with  thicknesses  tabulated  in  ^  inch  not 
all  the  shell  is  increased  simultaneously  by  this  amount,  but  only  the  plating 
above  and  below  the  bilge,  alternately.  The  unit  ^  is,  of  course,  represented 
by  the  decimal  fraction  '03,  and  its  adoption,  therefore,  brings  with  it  the 
advant^e  of  the  decimal  system.  The  Bureau  Veritas  and  the  German-Lloyd 
also  use  the  decimal  system.  The  British  Corporation  rules  still  adhere  to 
^  inch  as  the  smallest  unit,  and  all  thicknesses  are  stated  in  vulgar  fractions. 

Art.  53.  Lloyd's  rules  and  tables  of  scantlings  are  applicable  to  vessels 
whose  length  doea  not  exceed  foxtrteen  times  the  depth  to  the  upper 
deck.  The  thickness  of  the  shell  plating  except  that  on  the  topsides,  and  the 
tliickness  of  the  deck  plating  except  that  on  the  upper  deck,  are  tabulated  under 
the  vessel's  longitudinal  numeral  only,  whereas  the  thickness  of  the  above 
excepted  parts  (topsides  and  upper-deck  plating)  is  tabulated  not  only  under  the 
longitudinal  numerals,  but  separately  for  vessels  of  lo,  11,  la,  13, and  14  depths 
to  length,  the  thicknesses  increasing,  of  course,  as  the  proportions  increase.  In 
vessels  which  have  an  awning  or  shelter-deck  superstructure,  or  a  long  'midship 
bridge  house  (i.e.  one  exceeding  about  Jth  the  vessel's  length),  the  dedc  of  such 
superstructures  is  regarded  as  the  upper  deck,  and  the  depth  is  taken  to  it  in 
ascertaining  the  yes&^i  proportions,  upon  which,  as  just  seen,  the  scantlings  of 
the  deck  and  topside  plating  depend-  The  numerals,  however,  are  computed  as 
before,  to  the  upper  deck  proper,  (>.  to  the  deck  below  the  bridge  or  awning 
deck.  The  fitting  of  a  bridge  house  is  optional  unless  the  vessel's  length 
exceeds  thirteen  and  a  half  times  the  depth;  when  this  proportion  is  exceeded, 
a  substantial  bridge  is  required,  extending  over  half  the  length  amidships.  The 
vessel's  proportions  are  then,  as  just  stated,  taken  to  this  deck. 

It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  the  addition  of  a  long  and  strong 
bridge  hoosd  adds  greatly  to  the  longitudinal  strength  of  the  liuU  as  a  girder, 
owing  to  the  increase  in  depth  and  also  to  the  addition  of  well-placed  longi- 
tudinal material.  It  should  be  noticed  also  that  the  scantlings  of  the  hull 
proper  are  not  affected  by  the  addition  of  such  a  superstructure,  whether  a 
bridge  or  an  awning  deck,  except  that  the  strengthening  material  required  on 
account  of  the  vessel's  proportions  is  transferred  from  the  upper  deck  to  the 
deck  of  the  superstructure,  i.e.  about  8  feet  higher  up,  where  its  capabilities  in 
conferring  longitudinal  strength  to  the  hull  are  much  greater.  In  some  cases, 
where  cargo  is  carried  in  the  superstructure,  or  where  a  second  superstructure  is 
added,  it  may  be  necessary  to  strengthen  the  'Iween-deck  framing  below  the 
upper  deck  (against  the  increased  weight  and  racking  stresses)  by  carrying  up  all 
the  heavy  frames,  or  introducing  web  frames.  In  any  case  web  frames  are 
usually  fitted  within  erections  over  each  bulkhead  below  (Art  1 23). 

Art  64.  The  thickness  of  the  npper-deck  and  topBide  plating -beyond 
the  ends  of  a  long  bridge  house  is  (if  within  the  'midship  half  length)  simply 
what  would  prevail  here  if  there  were  no  bridge  house  (Plate  4).  And,  on 
account  of  the  more  extreme  proportions,  due  to  the  depth  at  this  part  being 
diminished  by  the  height  of  the  bridge  house,  it  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
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simiiar  parts  of  Ihe  bridge  house.  Of  course,  beyond  the  'midship  half  length, 
the  scantlings  begin  to  taper  towards  the  bow  and  stern,  where  tfaey  may  be 
from  10  to  50  pet  cent,  lighter,  the  actual  thicknesses  here  being  independent  of 
the  vessel's  proportions. 

The  thiclcDess  of  the  upper  deck  plating  within  a  long  bridge  house 
or  awning  deck  is  the  smaller  one  required  for  a  second  deck,  and  which  is 
tabulated  under  the  longitudinal  numeral  only.  In  order  to  minimize  the 
weakness  due  to  the  sudden  stoppage  of  the  bridge-deck  plating  and  sides,  and 
the  concentration  of  stress  that  the  upper-deck  sheer  strake  and  stringer  experi- 
ence at  these  points,  the  sheer  strake  is  donbled  at  the  ends  of  the  bridge 
for  JO  feet  (Fig.  13,  Plate  20).  The  stringer  plate  also  is  doubted,  and  the 
bulwark  increased  in  thickness;  and  the  increased  thickness  of  the  upper-deck 
plating  and  topsides,  requited  on  account  of  the  vessel's  proportions,  is  extended 
within  Ihe  bridge  for  a  distance  equal  to  one-fourth  the  vessel's  breadth,  thus 
forming  a  scarph  with  the  bridge  deck  and  tninimiring  the  weakness  due  to 
discontinuity  of  fore-and-aft  material. 

Art.  55.  In  the  case  of  a  "  short "  bridge  house,  '1!.  one  less  than  about 
one-fiflh  the  vessel's  length,  its  capabilities  in  conferring  useful  longitudinal 
strength  to  the  hull,  are  so  small,  on  account  of  its  shortness,  that  it  is  generally 
preferred  to  construct  it  merely  as  a  light- scantling  superstructure,  on  the  top  of 
the  bull  proper.  In  such  cases  the  strengthenings  and  increased  thicknesses 
required  on  account  of  extreme  proportions  are  applied  to  the  upper  deck  and 
upper  topsides  only;  the  vessel  is  thus  treated  as  if  she  were  flush  decked, 
except  that,  in  order  to  avoid  concentration  of  stress  at  the  ends  of  the  shon 
bridge,  the  sheerstrake  and  deck  stringer  are  doubled  at  these  places,  as  already 
described.  Also,  for  the  same  reason,  similar  strengthenings  are  required  at  the 
ends  of  a  poop  or  forecastle  which  exceeds  in  length  one-fourth  the  vessel's 
length.  The  precise  length  of  a  bridge  house  which  may  be  regarded  as  "  short " 
is  stated  in  feet  in  Lloyd's  rules,  in  the  table  of  scantlings  provided  as  suitable 
for  such  light  erections. 

Art.  66.  In  the  rules  of  the  Bureau  Veritas  the  scantlings  are  tabulated 
under  transverse  and  longitudinal  numerals,  ivhich  vary  in  rather  a  complicated 
manner  when  vessels  exceed  a  certain  size.  In  the  case,  for  instance,  of  the 
transverse  numeral,  this  is  the  moulded  depth  plus  the  moulded  bieadlh,  as  in 
Lloyd's  rules;  but,  if  it  exceeds  the  figure  90,  only  half  the  sum  of  the  numeral 
pins  90  is  taken,  t>.  half  the  sum  of  Ihe  breadth  and  depth  added  to  45  gives 
the  required  numeral.  This  seems  to  respect  the  old  idea  that,  in  vessels  large 
enough  to  have  three  decks,  the  scantlings  might  be  one  or  two  grades  lighter 
(as  a  result  of  the  deduction  formerly  allowed  of  7  feet  in  the  transverse  numeral, 
Art  64).  The  longitudinal  numeral  of  the  Bureau  Veritas  is  the  product  of  the 
length,  breadth,  and  depth  muhiplied  by  the  coefficient  '85.  This  is  practically 
the  cubic  contents  of  the  hull,  assuming  a  coefficient  of  fineness  of  -85.  But  it 
does  not  apply  to  sailing  ships  or  to  single-deck  vessels;  in  these  the  longi- 
tudinal numeral  is  simply  the  length  multiplied  by  the  breadth  and  depth,  except 
as  regards  the  scantlings  of  the  keel,  stem,  sternpost,  and  rudder,  for  wiiich  the 
'85  coefficient  is  apphed  (Art.  42).  In  the  case  of  large  vessels,  in  which  a 
depth  of  40  feet  is  exceeded,  the  coefficient  -85  is  diminished  by  the  excess  of 
Ihe  vessel's  depth  over  40  feet  divided  by  100.  Thus  in  a  vessel  45  feet  in 
depth,  "85  becomes  -So.  This  assumes  that  such  vessels  are  of  fine  model,  so 
that,  carrying  less  dead  weight,  their  scantlings  may  be  lighter.  On  the  question, 
however,  of  the  effect  of  fineness  of  form  on  the  stresses  endured  by  a  vessel's 
hull,  opinions  differ.  General  practice  does  not  sanction  any  reduction  of 
scantlings  on  this  account,  which,  perhaps,  is  sufficiently  explained,  apart  from 
the  conclusions  derived  from  practical  experience  with  fine  and  full-lined  vessels, 
by  the  fact  that  in  most  fine-hned  vessels  the  speed  maintained  in  heavy  weather 
is  greater  than  in  full-lbed  vessels,  and  the  structure,  in  consequence,  receives 
'  shocks  and  blons  and  is  subjected  to  bending  stresses  of  a  more  intense  and 
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violent  character.  It  Ehould  be  observed  that  in  modem  high-speed  vessels  the 
midship  section  is  usually  very  full  and  rectangular,  fineness  of  line  existing  only 
beyond  a  full  'midship  region. 

The  rules  of  [he  Bareati  Veritas  provide  for  a  modification  in  the  scant- 
lings of  the  topside  plating  and  uppermost  deck  plating  in  all  vessels  which  are 
longer  or  shorter  than  12  times  their  depth  to  the  uppermost  complete  deck. 
As  regards  the  topside  plating,  this  is  tabulated  under  the  longitudinal  numerals, 
but,  in  deciding  the  thickness  of  the  sheer  strake  and  strake  below,  the  actual 

longitudinal  numeral  is  modified  by  multiplying  it  by  the  factorf  — =:  j   which, 

of  course,  causes  an  increase  or  reduction,  according  as  the  length  is  in  excess 
of,  or  less  than,  13  depths.  The  actual  figures  for  vessels  9,  10,  11,  la,  13,  14, 
and  15  depths  to  length  are  -42,  '58,  77,  i-o,  1-17,  1-59,  and  1-95  respectively. 
In  the  case,  for  instance,  of  a  vessel  having  a  plating  number  of  1,000,000,  the 
thickness  of  the  sheer  strake,  if  the  length  is  la  times  the  depth,  is  108  inches. 
If,  however,  the  length  is  15  times  the  depth,  then  the  plating  number  becomes 
1,950,000,  which  requires  a  sheer  strake  va  inches  thick  and  a  sheer  doubling. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  vessel's  length  is  only  10  depths,  the  plating  number 
becomes  580,000,  under  which  the  tabulated  thickness  of  sheer  strake  ts  only 
o'94  inch. 

The  thickness  of  the  deck  plating  by  the  Bareaa  Veritas  rule  is  tabulated 
under  the  vessel's  length  dimension  only ;  but,  as  regards  the  upper  deck,  the 
actual  length  is  only  used  when  it  is  i  a  times  the  depth,  if  more  or  less  it  is 

modified  by  multiply ing  it  by  its  ratio  to  la  times  the  depth,  i.«.  by — ^tr-.    In  the 

case,  for  instance,  of  a  vessel  360  feet  long,  if  the  depth  is  30  feet,  then  the 
thickness  of  the  upper-deck  plating  (found  tabulated  under  360)  is  '36  inch.  If, 
hoivever,  the  depth  is,  say,  35  feet,  then  the  length  used  in  the  table  becomes 

L  X  — pT  =  360  X  ta  =  43a,  under  which  the  tabulated  thickness  of  the  upper 

deck  is  '46  inch.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  depth  is,  say,  35  feet,  then  the 
length  used  in  the  table  is  306,  under  which  the  thickness  of  deck  plating  is 
•34  inch. 

The  scantlings  of  a  long  bridge  house  by  the  Bureau  Veritas  rules  are 
decided  in  much  the  same  way  as  in  Lloyd's  rules,  the  bridge  being  regarded 
as  the  strength  deck  to  which  the  heavy  material  of  the  upper  deck  is  transferred. 
The  depth  to  the  bridge  deck  is  used  to  determine  the  proportions,  upon  which 
depends,  as  just  seen,  the  modification  required  in  the  numeral.  A  bridge  is 
'considered  to  he  "long"  if,  in  a  small  vessel,  it  exceeds  30  per  cent,  of  the 
length;  in  larger  vessels  the  percentage  diminishes,  until,  in  the  largest,  it 
becomes  16  per  cent.  A  complete  awning  or  shelter  deck  is  regarded  as  form- 
ing part  of  the  hull  proper,  no  exceptions  at  alt  being  made  in  computing  the 
numerals  or  scantlings ;  as  noticed  in  Art  53,  Lloyd's  rules,  in  computing  the 
numerals,  regard  it  as  a  superstructure. 

Art.  67.  In  the  rules  of  the  British  Corporation  numerals  are  not  used, 
the  scantlings  of  the  various  structural  parts  being  set  out  under  the  vessel's  length, 
breadth,  or  depth,  used  together  or  separately.  These  rules  assume  that  a 
vessel's  length  does  not  exceed  T4  depths,  and  that  the  depth  is  not  less  than 
o'55  of  the  beam.  No  details  are  given  as  to  the  variation  in  scantlings  required 
should  these  proportions  be  departed  from.  They  have  a  unique  method  of 
dealing  with  deck  erections.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  two  types  of  erections, 
one  of  light  scantlings  throughout,  which  does  not  peimit  of  the  suppression  of 
any  of  the  thick  topside  or  deck  plating  of  the  hull  proper  below;  and  the  other 
of  heavy  scantlings,  whichpermitsof  the  upper-deck  sheer  strake  and  strake  below 
being  of  ordinary  shell  thickness,  and  of  the  upper-deck  plating  being  of  the 
thickness  suitable  for  a  second  deck.    The  thickness  of  the  side  plating  and 
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deck  stringer  of  the  erection  are  identical,  the  actual  thickness  depending  on  the 
Tessel's  length,  and  over  what  proportion  of  the  length  tlie  ercciion  extends. 
The  table  of  scantlings  is  arranged  for  vessels  varying  in  length  froin  aio  to  600 
feet,  and  for  erections  varying  in  length  from  ao  to  100  per  cent,  of  the  vessel's 
length.  The  difference  between  the  scantlings  of  the  two  types  of  erections  just 
mentioned  is  greatest  in  small  vessels,  becoming  very  small  in  the  largest.  Tlie 
upper-deck  stringer  plates  in  these  rules  may  be  very  broad.  That  on  a  full- 
lenj^th  erection  of  a  600-feet  vessel  is  over  17  feet  (Arts.  193  and  196).  The 
table  also  gives  the  increased  thickness  of  the  upper-deck  sheer  strake  required 
in  the  wells,  between  the  erections,  where  accentuation  of  longitudinal  bending 
stresses  occur.  It  varies  from  4  per  cent,  in  a  long  well  in  a  small  vessel,  to 
75  per  cent,  in  a  short  well  in  a  large  one. 

Art.  58.  The  rales  of  the  Germaji  Lloyd  make  use  of  only  one 
DUineral,  (L-j-  B)L.  Excepting  the  length,  which  is  measured  froD)  the  inside 
of  the  stem  and  stempost,  this  is  identical  with  Lloyd's  second  numeral  Tbe 
^lell  plating,  double  bottom,  keel  and  keelsons  are  tabulated  under  it.  Other 
patts  ate  tabulated  under  the  vessel's  dimensions  of  breadth  and  depth,  used 
together  01  separately.  The  tables  of  scandings  assume  that  a  vessel's  length 
does  not  exceed  la  times  her  depth.  For  those  in  which  this  proportion 
is  exceeded  special  requirements  ate  stated.  According  as  tbe  length  is  13,  14, 
15,  or  16  times  the  depth,  the  thickness  of  the  sheer  strake  is  increased  by  to,  20, 
30,  or  40  per  cent.,  and  that  of  the  upper-deck  stringer  by  10,  40,  60,  or  80 
per  cent.,  for  half  the  vessel's  length  in  each  case.  And,  further,  the  thickness 
of  the  upper-deck  plating,  and  whether  it  must  be  fitted  for  half  length  or  full 
length  depends  on  how  much  tbe  vessel's  length  exceeds  i>  depths. 

These  rules  do  not  differentiate  between  upper  awning  or  shelter  decks,  the 
uppermost  complete  deck  being  termed  the  "  main  "  deck.  In  the  case  of  a 
bridge  bouse  longer  than  ao  per  cent,  of  the  vessel's  length,  the  thick  sheer 
stnke  and  deck  stringer  of  the  main  deck  are  raised  to  the  level  of  the  bridge, 
and  any  additional  thickness,  required  on  account  of  the  vessel's  proportions 
exceeding  12  depths,  is  applied  to  the  bridge  sheer  strake  and  stringer — the 
proportions  being  taken  to  the  bridge  deck.  If,  on  tbe  other  hand,  the  length  is 
less  than  r  i  times  tbe  depth,  a  reduction  of  to  per  cent,  is  allotved  in  the  thick- 
ness of  the  sheer  stroke  and  deck  stringer,  and,  if  less  than  to  times,  a  reduction 
of  20  per  cenL  It  is  evident  that,  in  a  vessel  so  deep  as  one-tenth  of  her  length, 
the  stresses  arising  from  longitudinal  bending  forces  must  be  comparatively 
unimportant,  hence  the  above  reduction.  When  the  length  of  tbe  bridge  is 
30  pec  cent,  or  more  of  the  vessel's  length,  tbe  deck  plating  specified  for  the 
upper  deck  is  raised  to  the  bridge,  the  tabular  thickness,  however,  being  corrected 
for  the.smaller  proportion  of  length  to  depth,  due  to  measuring  the  depth  to  the 
bridge.  When  a  long  bridge  deck  is  plated,  tbe  upper  and  second  decks  in 
way  of  it  may  be  treated  as  the  second  and  third  decks,  which,  in  effect, 
tbcy  are. 

Art.  69.  When  deciding  the  strength  required  in  a  vessel's  hull,  it 
is  important  to  consider  the  maximum  weight  of  cargo,  load  displacement, 
draught  or  freeboard.  When  a  deeply-loaded  cargo  vessel  encounters  heavy 
weather,  the  evidence  of  excessive  stress  in  tbe  upper  part  of  the  hull  is  often 
perfectly  noticeable.  It  is  shown,  when  on  the  wave  crest,  by  the  straightening 
out  of  deck  plating  otherwise  more  or  less  undulated  or  wavy,  and  a  resumption 
of  the  imdulated  surface  when  lying  across  the  wave  hollow.  It  is  quite  evident 
that  it  is  the  heavy  load  of  cargo  that  brings  about  the  straining  of  the 
material  of  the  hull,  for,  when  In  light  trim  or  partly  loaded,  these  well- 
marked  symptoms  of  longitudinal  stress  may  be  barely  noticeable.  When  in 
light  trim,  with  midship  bunkers  full,  there  may  be  evidence  of  sagging  stresses 
when  across  the  trough  of  the  wave,  but  this  is  usually  less  important  than  when 
fully  loaded.  It  may  be  stated  generally  that  in  a  loaded  vessel  the  greater  the 
load  the  greater  the  stress  aud  straining  tendency,  and  conversely,  the  smaller 
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the  load,  the  shuUct  the  straining  tendency.  In  other  words,  the  bending 
moment  varies  as  the  displacement. 

Art.  60.  It  is  clear,  thererore,  that  a  vessel's  soantlingB  should  bear  a 
relation  to  her  load  draaght.  A  light-draught  vessel,  carrying  only  a  light 
cargo,  need  not  be  so  strong  as  a  deep-loading,  dead-weight  carrier.^  In  the 
freeboard  regulations  referred  to  in  Art.  63  it  is  required,  when  a  vessel's 
strength  is  not  up  to  the  required  standard,  that  the  draught  shall  be  reduced 
proportionately  to  the  difference  between  the  vessel's  longitudinal  strength  as 
calculated  and  the  standard  strength. 

Art  61.  The  Qermau  Lloyd  mleB  state  specifically  the  reduction  in 
BoantlingB  allowed  for  vessels  which,  not  carrying  a  full  dead-weight  cargo,  do 
not  require  to  load  to  the  maximum  draught  permissible  in  a  full -scantling 
vessel.  The  maximum  reduction  is  stated  as  a  percentage  of  the  sectional  area 
of  the  longitudinal  and  transverse  structural  parts.  It  varies  with  the  size  of  the 
vessel;  thus,  in  a  small  one  the  reduction  m  the  longitudinal  parts  is  13  per 
cent.,  while  in  the  largest,  it  is  4  per  cent.  These  reductions  are  only  applicable 
to  the  'midship  half  length  of  the  vessel;  at  the  ends  only  half  as  much  is 
allowed.  This  is  evidently  proper  because  a  vessel's  scantlings  towards  the  ends 
are  not  decided  by  reference  to  longitudinal  stresses  bnt  by  a  consideration  of 
local  panting  stresses,  general  strength  and  rigidity,  which  may  be  little  afiected 
by  small  variations  in  loading. 

Art.  62.  The  reduction  in  draught  accompanying  the  above  diminution 
in  scantlings  is  that  requited  for  vessels  of  light  awning-deck  type.  If  inter- 
mediate draughts  are  required,  the  tabulated  scantlings  may  be  suitably  modified. 
In  such  cases  the  strength  must  be  calculated,  and  whatever  proportion  it  bears 
to  the  strength  of  a  full-scantling  vessel,  that  is  the  proportion  which  the  proposed 
draught  should  bear  to  the  maximum  draught. 

The  Oerman  Lloyd  rales  also  allow  a  reduction  from  the  tabulated 
scantlings  for  vessels  intended  exclusively  for  coasting  trades.  Vessels  intended 
for  "  great "  coasting  may  have  a  5  per  cent,  reduction,  and  those  intended 
for  "  small "  coasting,  may  have  a  to  per  cent  reduction. 

Art.  63.  The  scantlings  tabulated  in  the  Btirean  Veritas  rules,  like 
those  of  other  classification  societies,  are  intended  for  full -scantling  vessels  only, 
that  is  for  vessels  which  it  is  intended  to  load  down  to  the  maximum  draught 
permitted  by  freeboard  regulations.  In  the  case  of  vessels  which  do  not  require 
to  load  so  deeply  a  redaction  is  permitted  in  the  sectional  area  of 
both  longitudin^d  and  transverse  structural  parts,  which  is  exactly  proportional 
to  the  proposed  reduction  in  draught.  For  instance,  if  a  maximum 
draught  of  iH  feet  is  required  in  a  vessel  which,  when  of  full  scantlings  might 
load  (0  zo  feet,  the  reduction  permitted  from  the  tabulated  scantlings  is  10  per 
cent.,  the  proposed  draught  being  to  per  cent,  less  than  the  maximum. 

The  Bureau  Veritas  rales,  like  those  of  the  German  Lloyd,  also  specify 
the  reduotione  in  scantlings  allowed  in  vessels  employed  exclusively  for 
special  purposes.  In  purely  coastii^  vessels  the  reduction  is  8  per  cent.,  but 
only  5  per  cent,  if  a  further  reduction  of  scantlings  is  made  on  account  of 
restricted  draught.    In  the  case  of  yachts,  the  reduction  allowed  is  15  per  cent. 

'  A  " diai-uielght  carge"  is  one  which  occupies,  in  piopoilion  to  ils  wciEht,  so  litlle  snce. 
lh»t  the  amount  carried  is  only  limited  by  the  vessel's  displacement  or  the  depth  to  which  the 
hull  may  be  imnitrsed ;  if  10  light  and  bulky  that  the  amount  carried  ii  limited  by  the  vessel's 
iDleraal  capacity,  it  is  termed  ■  "  mtamrtmenl  cargo," 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

TBI  DEVRLOPUENT  OF  DIFFERENT  TYPES   OF   VESSELS,  Oil.   VESSELS,  El'C 

Art.  64.  The  first  Bteant  TMsels  were  designed  in  much  the  same  fashion  as 
the  niting-ships  of  that  period.  They  had  a  flush  upper  deck,  and,  in  the 
absence  of  a  second  deck,  a  tier  of  hold  beams.  At  the  bow  they  had  an  anchor 
deck,  or  low  "  monkey  forecastle,"  and  aft  there  might  be  a  raised  quarter-deck. 
Subsequently  it  was  found  necessary  to  place  the  machinery  openings  at  a 
higher  level  than  the  upper  deck  (Art.  306),  and  so,  for  this  purpose,  casings 
were  built,  and,  to  protect  these,  a  bridge  deck,  enclosed  at  the  ship's  side 
but  usually  open  at  the  ends.  Then,  to  increase  the  carrying  capacity  and 
improve  the  vessel's  weatherly  qualities,  tlie  quarter-deck  and  forecastle  were 
increased  in  height,  to  form  a  poop  and  top-gallant  forecastle.  The  largest 
vessels  of  that  period  were  about  350  feet  by  33  feet  by  17J  feet,  but  later, 
when  greater  carrying  capacity  was  desired,  they  were  increased  in  size  by 
simply  adding  7  feet  to  their  height,  so  as  to  give  an  additional  deck.  To 
increase  the  depth  only  was  thought  to  be  advantageous,  for  at  that  time  the 
idea  prevailed  that  the  dimension  of  breadth  was  the  one  most  particularly 
governing  the  vessel's  resistance,  and  that  to  increase  it  would  entail  great  loss  of 
speed. 

With  so  large  an  increase  in  the  depth,  the  hull  became  very  strong  as  a 
girder,  and  as  the  freeboard  was  usually  high,  due  to  the  circumstance  that,  to 
maintain  sufficient  stability,  only  light  goods  could  be  carried  in  the  upper  'tween 
decks  Rowing  to  their  small  beam,  these  vessels,  if  fully  loaded  with  homogeneous 
cargo,  could  not  remain  upright),  the  total  weight  carried  and  stresses  endured 
by  the  hull  were  not  increased  proportionately.  Accordingly,  Lloyd's  Register 
modified  their  rules  for  such  vessels,  by  basing  the  scantlings  on  the  transverse 
numeral  reduced  by  7  feet,  which  was  practically  equivalent  to  discounting  half 
ttae  height  of  the  additional  upper  'tween  decks.  This  modification  only  applied 
to  this  type  of  vessel,  i.e.  to  steamers  whose  depth  to  the  second  deck  exceeded 
17  feet,  and  which  had  three  decks,  or  two  and  a  tier  of  hold  beams.  This  was 
known  as  the  "three-deck  rule."  Subsequently  it  was  found,  as  a  result  of 
numerous  losses,  that  vessels  of  this  narrow,  deep  type  were  dangerous,'  and  as 
with  greater  knowledge  it  became  apparent  that  breadth  was  not  disadvantageous 
as  regards  speed,  the  proportions  of  vessels  gradually  improved.^  As  now 
proportioned,  with  a  depth  between  50  and  60  per  cent,  of  the  breadth,  in  place 
of  70,  the  question  of  staltility  has  little  influence  in  limiting  the  depth  of 
loading. 

Art.  6S.  Later,  as  over-sea  trades  became  more  specialized,  and  the  desire 
grew  to  employ  in  each  service  vessels  specially  adapted  thereto,  a  new  type, 
known  as  the  "apar-deok,"  was  introduced.  The  primary  purpose  of  these 
vessels  was  the  conveyance  of  passengers,  the  upper  'tween  decks  being  appro- 
priated for  their  use,  to  the  exclusion  of  cargo.  Carrying  so  little  weight,  and 
floating  with  a  high  freeboard,  a  lighter  structure  tliroughoul  was  admissible, 
and,  accordingly,  Lloyd's  Register  modified  their  rules  by  measuring  the  numeral 

'  See  MaiteU't  paper.  Trans.  Imlitulicn  of  Naval  Archiltcis,  1880,  "  Oa  lAe  taata  ef  unita- 
tMr/Aimeii  in  tntrchmt  lUamtrs." 

*  See  Froude'i  paper,  "  On  tht  remfariUn-t  raislanie  af  lung  ships  of  itviral  ly/*i,"  Tratit. 
ImitiMitm  ^  tfasai  ArthilKlr,  1876. 
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to  the  second  deck.  A  specially  light  construction  was  allowed  for  the  upper 
'tween-deck  pan  of  the  hull  (thin  plating,  supported  only  by  alternate  frames), 
conditional,  however,  to  no  cargo  being  carried  above  the  second  deck;  and,  to 
limit  the  loading,  it  was  recommended  that  the  freeboard  from  the  second  deck 
should  not  be  less  than  3  inches  for  each  foot  of  hold  depth  below  the  same. 
Subsequently,  the  occasional  necessity  to  carry  cargo  in  the  upper  'tween  decks, 
and  thus  to  overload  the  hull,  led  to  the  scantlings  of  this  part  being  increased; 
the  top-side  plating  was  thickened  slightly,  and  the  framing  here  made  of  ordinary 
strength. 

Art.  66.  To  take  the  place  of  the  original  spar-deck  vessel,  i^.  one  having 
a  very  light  upper  'tween  deck,  the  old-fashioned  awulng-deck  type  was 
introduced.  The  primary  purpose  of  this  type  of  vessel  was  the  conveTance  of 
natives  from  port  to  port  in  the  East,  for  whose  comfort  large  ventilating  open- 
ings were  pierced  in  the  top-side  plating.  Subsequently,  as  in  the  previous  case, 
owners  often  found  it  desirable  to  carry  cargo  in  the  upper  'tween  decks,  which 
led  to  the  structure  being  enclosed  and  strengthened.  As  formerly  built  the  hull 
proper  of  an  awning-deck  vessel  was  limited  to  the  portion  below  the  second 
deck  ;  here  it  was  of  full  scantlings,  the  numerals  and  proportions  being  Uken  to 
tliis  deck.  The  portion  above  was  regarded  as  a  superstructure,  to  increase  the 
vessel's  capacity  for  light  goods,  passengers,  or  cattle.  To  load  such  a  vessel 
deeply  in  the  water,  as  in  one  of  full  scantlings  to  the  weather  deck,  would  be 
inadmissible,  for  in  heavy  weather  the  structure  might  be  seriously  strained.  To 
preclude  this  danger  (one  readily  incurred,  because  the  upper  or  awning  deck, 
being  well  out  of  the  water,  would  give  an  appearance  of  safe  loading),  Lloyd's 
Register  at  one  time  required  that  hinged  freeing  ports  should  be  cut  in  the  side 
above  the  second  deck,  for,  not  being  watertight,  they  had  the  desired  effect  of 
limiting  the  depth  of  loading  to  some  distance  below  this  deck.  latterly,  how- 
ever, as  these  were  sometimes  found  to  be  closed  tight,  the  maintenance  of  a 
minimum  freeboard  was  made  a  condition  of  classification,  a  diamond-^aped 
freeboard  mark  being  painted  on  the  vessel's  side.  In  the  case  of  full-scan tlinged 
vessels,  Lloyd's  rules  do  not  specify  a  freeboard  as  a  condition  of  class;  but  all 
British  vessels  are  required  by  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  1890  to  conform  to 
an  approved  minimum  freehold.  As  now  built  the  superstructure  of  a  sea-going 
awning-deck  vessel  is  much  stronger  than  formerly,  for  it  is  now  so  designed  as 
to  give  useful  longitudinal  strength  to  the  hull. 

Art.  67.  A  shelter  deck  is  simply  another  name  for  an  awning  deck ;  it 
differs  only  in  that  the  'tween  deck  space  below  it  is  not  included  in  the  vessel's 
registered  tonnage,  this  omission  being  allowed  by  the  existing  tonnage  laws,  on 
the  simple  condition  that  somewhere  in  the  deck  an  opening  (generally  referred 
to  as  the  "  tonnage  opening  ")  is  made,  with  no  permanent  means  of  closmg  it, 
and  that  no  part  of  the  'tween-deck  space  is  partitioned  off  or  enclosed  in  a 
permanent  manner.  In  the  'tween  decks  immediately  before  and  abaft  the 
tonnage  opening,  bulkheads  may  be  fitted  with  permanent  openings;  in  their 
absence  the  freeboard  is  increased  and  scuppers  must  be  fitted  in  the  'tween 
decks  through  the  vessel's  sides.  The  necessary  tonnage  opening  may  be 
formed  by  one  of  the  hatchways,  usually  the  aftermost ;  more  commonly,  how- 
ever, it  takes  the  form  of  a  small  special  hatchway  about  four  feet  long,  havicg  a 
breadth  equal  to  that  of  a  cargo  hatchway  (Fig.  7,  Plate  20  and  Plate  no).  In 
these  vessels  the  upper  'tween  deck  space  is  not  included  in  the  tonnage  on  the 
condition  that  no  cargo  is  carried  there.  If  on  any  particular  voyage  cargo  is 
carried,  then  the  space  actually  occupied  by  the  cargo  is  supposed  to  be  measured 
and  the  tonnage  increased  by  that  amount  for  that  particular  voyage.  The  Sues 
Canal  authorities,  when  measuring  a  vessel  for  the  canal  dues,  also  exempt  the 
shelter-deck  'tween-deck  space,  but,  if  cargo  is  carried  within  it  at  any  lime,  it 
is  measured  in  and  dues  charged  upon  the  increased  tonnage  on, all  subsequent 
voyages,  whether  cargo  is  carried  or  not. 

The  shelter-deck  type  of  vessel  originated  in  the  Atlantic  cattle  trade.    In 
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the  earlier  vessels  eogaged  in  this  trade  the  cattle  on  the  upper  deck  were  only 
partially  protected  by  a  rough,  temporary,  shed-like  ereclion  of  deals,  nhich  was 
sometimes  washed  away.  Later,  greater  secuiity  and  comfort  for  the  cattle  were 
secured  by  building  a  light,  permanent  superstructure,  or  slielter  deck,  having 
breaks  at  one  or  two  places  (over  which  a  lemporary  deck  could  be  laid),  with 
lai^e  gangway  doors  in  the  side  for  the  convenient  loading  of  cattle  and  cargo. 
Having  the  great  advantage  of  providing  a  large  catgo  space  on  a  small  registered 
tonnage,  shelter-deck  superstructures  are  extensively  adopted  in  both  cargo  and 
passenger  vessels,  the  latter  having  usually  a  'midship  bridge-bouse  (superposed 
on  the  shelter-deck)  for  the  accommodation  of  the  passengers  (Fig.  7,  Plate  20). 
As  in  the  awning-deck  type,  Lloyd's  Rules  specify  a  freeboard  as  a  condition  of 
classification. 

Art,  68,  The  well-deck  typo  of  vessel  (Fig.  a,  Plate  20)  originated  with 
the  desire  to  increase  in  small  vessels  the  capacity  of  the  after  hold ;  for,  with 
the  machinery  situated  amidships,  the  greater  fineness  of  the  after  lines  and  the 
space  occupied  by  the  shaft  tunnel  made  it  so  much  smaller  than  the  fore  hold  ' 
that  when  both  were  full  of  homogeneous  cargo,  such  as  coal  or  grain,  the  vessel 
trimmed  by  the  bow.  Accordingly,  to  increase  the  capacity  of  ihe  after  hold, 
the  expedient  was  adopted  of  adding  to  its  depth,  by  raising  the  upper  deck  (or 
quarter-deck,  as  the  after  part  of  the  upper  deck  was  formerly  termed)  some  3  or 
4  feet  higher  than  elsewhere.  At  first  the  bridge-house  (al  the  after  end  of  which 
the  raised  quarter-deck  terminates),  although  enclosed  at  the  sides  to  protect  the 
machinery  casing,  was  left  open  at  the  ends ;  but  subsequently,  to  increase  Ihe 
weatherlj^qualities  and  safety  of  the  ship,  bulkheads  were  fitted  al  either  end, 
vrith  or  without  doorways,  l-ater,  the  bridge  was  extended  in  length  forward,  to 
provide  additional  space  for  coal  or  light  cargo,  or  for  the  cabins,  formerly 
located  aft,  in  a  short  poop  or  a  further  raised  quarter-deck  on  the  quarter-deck 
proper  (Fig.  2,  Plate  26). 

The  forward  extension  of  the  bridge-house  reduced  the  space  between  it  and 
the  end  of  the  forecastle,  which,  forming  with  the  bulwarks  practically  a  sqwire 
pit  in  the  weather  deck,  and  in  heavy  weather  being  constantly  full  of  water,  was 
appropriately  termed  the  "well."  In  some  of  the  later  vessels  of  this  type  the 
wdl  was  reduced  to  very  small  dimensions,  having  a  length  perhaps  only  one- 
tenth  that  of  the  vessel.  It  is  an  objectionable  feature  ;  for,  as  it  forms  a  deep 
cleft  in  an  otherwise  continuous  superstructure,  it  sacrifices  longitudinal  strength. 
Also,  the  front  bulkhead  of  the  bridge  forms  a  target  for  the  waves,  and  with  the 
upper  deck  in  the  well  constantly  inundated,  the  hatchway,  always  placed  here, 
is  undesirably  exposed  to  sea  pressure.  In  some  of  the  later  vessels  of  this 
type,  these  objections  were  met  by  suppressing  the  well,  by  joining  the  bridge 
and  forecastle  decks.     Such  vessels  were  termed  "  partial  awning  deckers." 

Much  was  formerly  written  of  the  supposed  merits  of  the  well  decker, 
which,  at  one  time,  was  the  favourite  type  of  tramp  cargo  vessel.  Structurally 
the  design  is  not  efficient,  because  of  the  serious  discontinuity  of  so  much 
important  fore-and-aft  material.  At  the  junction  of  bridge  and  quarter-deck, 
nearly  amidships,  all  the  upper-deck  plating  is  severed,  and  at  the  same  spot  the 
deck  and  side-plating  of  the  bridge  terminates  (see  Plate  14).  To  restore  the 
strength,  numerous  local  reinforcements  are  required,  such  as  searching  the  ends 
of  the  severed  upper  deck  and  doubling  the  sliell  plating,  etc.,  which  procedure, 
while  adding  weight  to  the  hull,  does  not  contribute  to  the  genera!  strength,  but 
only  makes  good,  in  a  clumsy  fashion,  a  weakness  due  to  inefficient  design 
(Art.  160). 

Art.  69.  Excepting  small  coasting  vessels,  the  well-deck  type,  with  raised 
quarter-deck,  is  now  practically  never  built.  It  has  been  superseded  by  single- 
deck  vessels,  having  a  poop,  bridge  and  forecastle.  Vessels  of  this  type  are 
now  often  referred  to  as  "well-deck"  vessels,  but  in  their  case  there  are  two 
"wells,"  They  are  also  known  as  "  ihree-island "  vessels,  the  three  erections 
D  heavy  weather  being  sometimes  entirely  surrounded  by  water.     The  need  to 
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increase  the  capaiuty  of  the  after  hold,  which  was  the  motive  for  raising  the 
quarter-deck  in  the  original  well-deck  vessels,  only  exists,  of  course,  in  small 
vessels,  in  which  the  tunnel  occupies  a  targe  proportion  of  the  space  in  the  after 
bold. 

Art.  70.  A  flnali-deok  vessel  is  one  without  deck  erections,  i.e.  erections 
which  extend  to  the  vessel's  sides  and  involve  an  upward  extension  of  the  shell 
plating.  When  erections  are  built  on  a  flush-deck  vessel,  she  ceases  to  be  fiush- 
deck.  The  usual  erections  are  a  foreoastle,  bridge  and  poop,  or  a  forecastle 
and  bridge.  A  forecastle  is  exceedingly  useful  in  increasing  a  vessel's  weatherly 
qualities,  for  in  heavy  weather  it  prevents  head  seas  from  breaking  over  the  bow 
and  sweeping  the  deck,  and  gives  lifting  power  and  buoyancy  just  where  it  is 
most  needed.  In  the  absence  of  a  forecastle,  the  sheer  of  the  deck  should  be 
increased,  and  in  small  vessels  of  the  trawler  type  this  is  specially  observed 
(Chap.  VII.).  EztenBive  deck  ereotiozts  lead  to  safety  at  sea,  for  the  area 
of  the  upper  deck  which  may  be  flooded  is  diminished,  and  the  vulnerable  deck 
openings  are  better  protected.  For  these  reasons  the  statutory  freeboard  la 
reduced  more  and  more  according  to  the  length  of  the  erections.  If  detached 
erections  are  increased  in  length  without  hmit,  the  final  result  is  a  continuous 
deck  erection  or  super- structure,  so  that  the  vessel  becomes  either  an  "awning  " 
or  a  "shelter  decker."  Although,  in  the  absence  of  further-deck  erections,  a 
vessel  having  an  awning  or  shelter  deck  might  be  described  as  a  flush  deck 
vessel,  still  the  term,  as  a  technical  one,  is  only  applicable  to  full-scantling 
vessels  without  deck  erections. 

Art.  71.  The  turret-deck  type.i  now  practically  obsolete,  may  be  r^arded 
as  a  development  of  the  American  whale-back ;  ^  the  only  resemblance,  however, 
is  in  the  rounded  gunwale  and  the  absence  of  sheer;  under  water  the  hull  is  of 
normal  form  (Plate  iii).  Its  peculiarity  lies  in  the  fore-and-aft  superstructure, 
which  resembles  a  continuous  high-coaminged  hatchway,  decked  over,  however, 
except  in  way  of  the  hatchway  openings ;  it  is  termed  the  "  turret  deck,"  Several 
advantages  are  claimed  for  the  design,  particularly  its  suitability  for  carrying 
grain  in  bulk.  As  this  cargo  requires  certain  structural  provisions  its  peculiarities 
are  specially  noticed  in  the  next  article.  Structurally  the  turret-deck  design  has 
certain  advantages ;  in  an  ordinary  vessel,  owing  to  the  sheer,  the  shallowest 
part  of  the  hull  is  amidships,  just  where,  for  longitudinal  strength,  it  should  be 
deepest;  in  a  turret-deck  vessel  the  depth  is  uniform,  for  there  is  no  sheer;  as 
against  this,  however,  a  larger  freeboard  is  required  for  weatherly  qualities.  The 
deep  sides  of  the  superstructure  form  continuous  girders  and  afford  so  much 
vertical  rigidity  to  the  deck  that  only  a  few  widely  spaced,  strong  pillars  suffice.  In 
the  case  of  vessels  which  pass  through  the  Suez  Canal,  the  turret-deck  design  has  a 
peculiar  advantage.  Because,  in  the  measurement  of  the  Suez  Canal  tonnage 
\i.e.  the  tonnage  upon  which  the  canal  dues  are  levied),  the  large  portion  of  the 
hull  above  the  harbour  deck  is  regarded  as  an  erection,  the  measurement  of 
which  is  made  in  such  a  way  that  its  cubic  capacity  or  tonnage  is  little  more 
than  half  the  actual. 

Art.  72-  In  loading  grain  it  is  endeavoured,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  fill  com- 
pletely  all  spaces  in  the  holds,  for  if  this  be  not  done,  the  whole  mass,  flowing 
almost  like  water,  may  shift  with  the  rolling  and  jerking  of  ihe  vessel,  and, 
settling  down  on  one  side,  cause  a  dangerous  list ;  many  vessels  have  been  lost 
from  this  cause.  To  ensure,  in  an  ordinary  vessel,  thai  all  spaces  are  filled  is  a 
difficult  matter,  for  when  the  grain  is  poured  in  through  a  few  isolated  hatchways, 
it  will  not  flow  everywhere  out  to  the  sides  and  rise  up  under  the  gunwale;  it 
must  be  trimmed  by  hand.  If  there  is  a  'tween  deck  it  is  usually  pierced  (at  the 
sides,  where  remote  from  the  hatchways)  with  trimming  koUs,  two  or  three  feet 

'  See  Mt.  S.  O.  KeniiairB  paper,  Trnn!.  Nerlh-East  Coast  Inslilution  of  En'itieeri  and 
Skipbuudln,  1894-95  !  '"<!  EHginaring,  May  26.  1S93. 

■  For  an  *ccounl  of  these  vesMls,  see  Mr.  Goodall's  paper,  7>aiit.  Instiluti-ii  1/  Navai 
AnhUttft,  1S9Z. 
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square,  through  which  the  grain  may  be  poured  so  as  to  bring  it  close  up  to  the 
deck  (Fig.  2,  Plate  a?).  But  even  when  the  hold  is  filled  quite  full,  the  grain 
tends  to  subside  or  settle,  so  that  at  the  end  of  a  voyage  its  surface  may  be  one 
or  two  feel  lower  than  at  the  start;  in  which  case  the  resulting  vacant  spaces, 
giving  play,  as  it  were,  permit  the  whole  mass  to  flow  to  one  side.  To  mitigate 
the  dangerous  heeling  efTecl  of  such  shifting,  all  vessels  which  carry  grain  in  bulk 
must  be  provided  with  shifting  boards,  i>.  a  fore-and-aft  centre-line  partilion 
in  the  holds.  Usually  it  is  formed  of  portable  boards,  but  sometimes  it  is  a 
permanent  iron  bulkhead  (Plates  106  and  113).  To  provide  against  the  sellling 
of  the  grain,  it  is  usual,  in  two-deck  vessels,  to  construct  Jeeders,  or  grain 
reservoirs.  These  arc  simply  wooden  or  plated  trunkways  built  around  the 
various  hatchways  hetween  the  upper  and  second  decks  (An.  31a);  they  are  filled 
with  grain,  which  falls  automatically  to  fill  any  vacant  spaces  that  may  form 
below.  In  ordinary  one-deck  vessels  in  which  feeders  are  not  provided,  it  is 
not  attempted  to  fill  the  holds  quite  hdl  of  loose  grain,  but  a  space  is  left,  and 
shifting  provided  against  by  covering  the  surface  of  the  grain  with  mailing  and 
boards,  and  laying  upon  these  bags  of  grain.  For  a  similar  reason  loose  grain 
is  not  carried  in  upper  'tween-dcck  spaces.  In  single-deck  vessels,  designed 
specially  for  carrying  grain,  the  hatch  coamings  are  made  deep,  so  as  to  form  a 
feeder.  They  may  be  any  height  up  to  g  feet  or  more,  the  actual  height  being 
regulated  by  the  requirement  that  the  space  enclosed  by  the  coamings  shall 
be  at  least  i  per  cent,  of  the  hold  space  below.  Turret-deck  vessels,  owing 
to  their  rounded  gunwales  and  numerous  hatchways,  may  be  filled  quite  full 
of  grain  without  any  hand-trimming ;  and,  despite  their  having  only  one  deck, 
they  carry  it  with  safety,  for  the  capacious  central  trunkway  forms  a  most 
efficient  feeder. 

Art.  73.  The  trunk-deck  type  of  steamer '  is  similar  to  the  turret-deck 
one  just  described,  in  that  there  is  a  continuous  central  erection  on  the  upper 
deck,  open  to  the  hold ;  in  ibis  case,  however,  the  gunwale  is  not  rounded  (Plate 
1 1  a).  Trunk-deck  vessels  are  practically  of  ordinary  design,  except  that  they 
bave  what  might  be  described  as  a  continuous  hatchway,  having  coamings 
about  7  feel  high,  decked  over  on  the  top.  Like  turret-deck  vessels  they 
are  suitable  for  carrying  grain  in 'bulk,  the  trunk  forming  an  excellent  feeder. 
The  design  has  also  been  employed  in  some  cases  for  steamers  which  carry 
oil  in  bulk. 

Art  74.  The  carriage  of  petroleam  and  similar  oils  In  btilk  is  a  large 
■nd  important  trade.  It  is  conducted  by  vessels  specially  designed  and  con- 
structed for  the  puipose.  At  the  present  time  (1916)  there  are  over  400  steamers 
exclusively  employed  in  the  bulk  oil  trade  ;  some  are  of  very  large  size,  several 
being  over  500  feet  in  length  and  capable  of  carrying  upwards  of  16,000  tons 
of  oil. 

Formerly  this  oil  was  shipped  in  barrels  or  metal  cases,  an  inconvenient 
method  owing  lo  the  cost  of  the  barrels  and  the  labour  and  time  required  in 
loading  and  discharging,  also  because  so  much  hold  space  was  lost  through 
broken  stowage  that  the  vessel's  full  carrying  power  was  not  available.  The 
first  innovation  was  the  building  within  the  hull  of  permanent  tanks,  the  oil 
being  loaded  and  discharged  therefrom  by  pumping.  iLater  the  tanks  were  made 
of  large  size,  the  containing  walls  forming  an  inner  skin  of  the  huh.  This  was 
Kund  to  be  unsuitable,  for  it  was  a  difficult  mailer  lo  make  the  inner  walls  oil- 
tighl,  and  the  leakage  into  the  confined  spaces  between  the  two  walls  caused 
dangerous  accumulations  of  explosive  gas.  Subsequently  the  present  well-known 
method  was  adopted  of  carrying  the  oil  in  Ihe  vessel's  holds,  these  being  made 
of  small  size,  by  means  of  numerous  bulkheads,  so  that  each  one  forms  a 
I  separate  oil-tight  tank  (Figs.  10  and  11,  Plate  i6). 

■ill  be  foand  iti  a  |«p<t  by  Mr.  W.  Hok. 
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Some  of  the  \ax%<tx  oil  vessels  hare  three  decks  (^g.  ii,  PUte  >6),  but  the 
roajoiily  have  only  two  (Plates  loi  and  105).  In  the  latter  the  second  deck 
forms  tiie  top  of  the  oil  tanks  and  the  upper  one  shelters  the  oil  from  the  sun,  a 
point  sometimes  urged  as  desirable.  The  'tween  deck  space  1>ennits  of  a  welU 
protected  expansion  trunk,  and,  on  either  side,  useful  space  for  supplementary 
tanks,  which  may  be  used  for  carrying  either  additional  oil  in  summertime,  fii^ 
oil,  coal,  or  cargo  other  than  oil  In  oil  vesseb  top  weight  is  sometimes 
desirable,  because,  with  all  the  hold  tanks  full,  they  may  be  so  stiff  as  to  be  ua< 
easy  at  sea,  the  structure  suffering  in  consequence.  Oil  1s  so  light  s  fluid '  that, 
when  all  the  tanks  are  full,  the  vessel  may  not  be  loaded  down  to  her  maximum 
draught,  especially  in  summer,  for  then  a  deeper  loading  is  allowed  (in  all 
vessels  except  sailing  ships),  and  to  lake  advantage  of  this  when  carrying  light 
oil,  some  of  the  'tween-declf  tanks  are  filled.  Tanks  used  for  this  purpose  are 
referred  to  as  "Buminer  tanks."  Some  sailing  ships  have  been  built  for 
carrying  oil  in  bulk.  The  majority  are  of  small  size  and  carry  the  oil  right  up 
to  the  upper  deck ;  a  few,  however,  are  large,  having,  as  in  steamers,  a  'tween 
deck  space  above  the  oil  tanks.  The  latter  are  undesirably  stiff  at  sea,  the 
compact  low-lytng  cargo  causing  too  great  a  metacentric  height 

Art.  76.  The  latest  type  of  oil-oarrylDg  vesael,  in  which  the  oil  is  carried 
in  large  cylindrical  tanks,  is  a  development  of  the  separate  Unk-system*. 
The  advantage  of  this  design  is  the  fact  that  the  hull  of  the  vessel,  being 
practically  of  normal  construction,  is  much  cheaper  to  construct  There  is  no 
need  for  the  extra  strengthenings,  heavy  scantlings,  and  special  riveting  and 
caulking  work  that  are  essential  in  an  ordinary  bulk-oil  carrier.  The  oil  tanks 
are  simply  riveted  to  the  tank  top,  and,  as  their  cylindrical  form  makes  them 
highly  etficient  in  withstanding  internal  pressure,  their  scantlings  need  not  be  of 
the  massive  character  required  in  the  bulkheads  of  a  bulk-oil  carrier.  Further, 
the  removal  of  the  tanks  is  a  comparatively  simple  affair,  and  has  the  effect  of 
at  once  converting  the  vessel  into  an  ordinary  cargo  carrier.  The  fact  that 
there  is  so  much  unoccupied  hold  space  around  the  tanks  might  be  considered 
a  disadvantage,  for,  when  loaded  with  oil,  the  vessel  will  not  be  down  to  her 
statutory  freeboard  mark.  In  view  of  this,  however,  lighter  scantlings,  appro- 
priate to  the  smaller  draught  are  permissible. 

Art.  76.  A  fluid  cargo  is  a  very  trying  one  ;  it  does  not,  like  a  solid 
one,  lie  inert  upon  the  bottom  framework,  but  presses  in  all  directions,  not  upon 
the  framework,  but  on  the  vessel's  plating ;  it  possesses,  moreover,  should  it 
move  about,  disruptive  powers  which  may  prove  disastrous.  When  the  vessel  is 
at  rest,  the  intensity  of  the  pressure  tending  to  burst  the  containing  walls  of  the 
oil  tanks  (the  bulkheads,  vessel's  sides,  and  the  deck  forming  the  tank-top) 
depends  on  the  depth  of  the  oil;  when  at  sea,  however,  this  pressure  may  be 
enormously  increased  by  lively  motion  of  the  vessel. 

So  long  as  the  oil  is  confined,  i.e.  entirely  fills  the  tanks,  its  pressure,  though 
intense,  is  of  a  statical  or  steady  character,  readily  provided  againsL  Should  a 
tank  not  be  quite  full,  however,  the  oil,  being  free  to  move,  becomes  a  dangerous 
live-load ;  when  put  in  fore-and-aft  and  transverse  motion  by  the  pitching  and 
rolling  of  the  vessel,  the  battering  force  exerted  by  so  large  a  mass,  may  be 
almost  irresistible.  To  prevent,  therefore,  such  a  dangerous  occurrence,  pro- 
vision is  made  for  keeping  the  tanks  at  all  times  quite  full,  by  constructing  ov^r 
them  an  expansion  trunk  (Fig.  11,  Plate  16),  t'.Aa  casing  or  vertical  extension 
of  the  tank,  which,  being  partly  filled  with  oil,  acts  as  a  reservoir  or  feeder.  All 
fluids  expand  and  contract  with  heat  and  cold  so  that,  without  a  feeder,  any 
increase  of  temperature  during  the  voyage  would  result  in  the  bursting  of  the 
tank  or  in  a  loss  of  oil ;  and  a  fall  in  temperature  would  so  lower  its  surface  as 
to  give  freedom  of  motion,  with  the  above  result.     As  oil  only  expands  from  3  to 

'  Oils  vary  in  weight ;  taking  the  weight  of  water  as  100,  fhat  of  petrol  varies  from  67  lo  76, 
that  of  paralfirt  or  peiroleum  So  to  83,  and  that  of  heavy,  cnidc,  Borneo  or  Texas  fuel  oil  from 
85  to  95- 
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3  perceni.  in  volume  for  each  40  degrees  Fahr.  rise  of  temperature,  quite 
a  small  feeder  would  suffice  to  keep  the  tanks  full.  Formerly  they  were  made 
of  small  size,  one  for  each  tank,  but  now  tliey  are  built  as  a  continuous  central 
casing,  usually  8  to  10  feet  deep  and  about  half  the  beam  of  the  sliip  in  breadth. 
By  this  arrangement  the  vessel's  capacity  for  oil  is  usefully  increased,  and  the 
strength  of  the  deck  and  of  the  structure  generally  is  greatly  imjiroved.  Further, 
the  lai^e  openings  permit  of  better  ventilation  when  the  tanks  are  empty,  and  of 
cargoes  other  than  oil  being  more  readily  stowed.  The  usual  expansion  trunk 
holds  about  15  per  cent,  of  the  oil  cargo,  which  being  placed  well  up  in  the 
'tween  deck  space  increases  the  vessel's  weatherly  qualilies.  Of  couree,  as  the 
espansion  trunk  is  comparatively  small,  freedom  of  the  oil  within  it  is  un- 
important. In  the  case  of  the  'tween  deck  summer  tanks  the  hatches  are  quite 
small,  but  are  made  a  or  3  feet  high  so  as  to  give  a  feeder  capacity  of  at  least 
3  per  cent. 

In  ibe  earlier  days  of  bulk-oil  vessels,  the  disrnptlve  power  of  free  fluid 
in  a  tBnk  was  not  sufficiently  realized,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  structure 
ofteo  suffered  serious  damage.  When  the  vessel  is  fully  loaded  there  is  little 
danger,  for  the  tanks  are  then  quite  full,  and  the  bulkheads,  having  fluid  pressure 
on  boih  sides,  sufler  little  stress,  excepting  the  terminal  bulkheads  at  bow  and 
stem,  which,  however,  being  in  duplicate,  so  as  lo  form  a  cofferdam,  have 
naturally  great  strength.  The  most  trying  condition  is  usually  experienced 
during  the  vessel's  return  voyage,  empty,  to  the  oil-loading  port,  when  a  few  of 
the  oil  tanks  are  filled  with  water  for  ballasting  purposes.  If  they  were  filled 
before  putting  to  sea  no  evil  would  result,  but  not  infrequently,  with  a  view  to 
making  a  fast  passage,  a  vessel  may  start  light,  and,  meeting  heavy  weather,  to 
improve  the  weatherly  qualities,  additional  tanks  may  be  run  up,  and,  as  she  may 
then  be  in  lively  motion,  with  serious  consequences  during  the  filling.  An 
interesting  case  of  the  kind  which  resulted  in  the  loss  of  the  vessel  is  described 
in  Art.  48.  When  a  tank  is,  say,  half  filled,  the  straining  effect  of  the  water, 
dashing  from  bulkhead  to  bulkhead  and  side.lo  side,  may  be  very  excessive, 
more  especially  in  the  case  of  the  bulkheads  separating  an  empty  from  a  full 
tank,  where  the  pressure  is  all  on  one  side.  To  subject  a  tank  to  such  an  ordeal 
is,  of  course,  quite  improper,  but  as  the  contingency  is  always  probable,  it  is 
provided  against  as  far  as  practicable,  by  making  the  tanks  small  and  the 
Structure  strong.  A  reduction  in  the  size  of  a  tank  at  once  diminishes  the 
disruptive  power  of  free  fluid  within  it ;  if  it  were  a  mere  cell,  the  fluid,  having 
little  weight  and  no  scope  for  action,  could  do  no  harm.  The  larger  the  fluid 
mass,,  and  the  longer  the  tank  or  distance  through  which  it  may  move  and 
acquire  momentum,  the  more  irresistible  is  Its  disruptive  power.  Th6  tanks  in 
any  particular  vessel  might  he  made  small  by  introducing  numerous  transverse 
divisional  bulkheads  ;  but  though  small  in  volume,  their  athwartship  dimension, 
in  a  broad  ship,  would  still  be  too  great.  In  practice,  therefore,  not  only  are 
they  made  short  fore  and  aft,  but  each  tank  is  divided  into  two  by  a  longitudinal 
centra)  bulkhead  (Figs,  10  and  1 1,  Plate  36). 

Art.  77.  A  longitudinal  bnlkhead  is  an  essential  featara  of  an 
oil  ship.  It  is  useful  in  many  ways,  for  it  not  only  reduces  the  transverse  size 
of  the  tanks,  minimizing  the  dangerous  consequences  of  free  side  movement  in 
the  fluid,  but  strengthens  the  transverse  bulkheads,  and  reduces  in  a  very 
effective  manner  the  dangerous  heeling  effects  to  which  these  vessels  may  be 
exposed.  If  a  lank  extended  from  side  to  side,  then  during  the  filling  or  dis- 
diarging  oper.itions,  when  only  partially  filled,  the  fluid,  flowing  to  one  side, 
might,  if  the  ship  were  in  unstable  trim,  give  her  a  serious  list,  a  circumstance 
greatly  emphasized  should  several  tanks  be  filled  or  emptied  simultaneously. 
The  comparative  heeling  effects  of  fluid  in  a  lank,  with  and  without  a  central 
division,  are  depicted  in  Figs.  16  and  17,  Plate  at.  In  Fig.  16  the  inclining 
tendency  due  to  the  wedge-shaped  mass  of  fluid  A  having  shifted  over  to  B,  is 
L  measured  by  its  volume  multiplied  hy  the  distance  AB,  through  which  its  centt 
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of  gravity  has  moved.  In  Fig.  17  there  are  two  wedges,  whose  combined  area 
or  volume  is  only  half  that  of  the  single  one  in  Fig.  16;  and  as  the  distance 
through  which  they  have  moved  is  also  only  half,  their  movement  or  heeling  effect 
is  one-quarter  of  that  in  Fig.  16  (assuming  the  same  angle  of  heel) ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  central  division,  while  halving  the  size  of  the  tank,  teduces  the  heeling 
tendency  of  free  fluid  to  one-quarter  (assuming  the  vessel  to  be"  heeled  over  to 
the  same  extent  in  either  case) ;  to  produce  the  same  effect  by  reducing 
the  length  dimension  of  the  tank  would  require  that  it  should  be  divided 
into  four. 

A  longitudinal  buUhead  also  serves  a  useful  purpose  in  supporting  the 
transverse  ones.  In  its  absence  each  of  these  would  present  so  large  an  area  to 
fluid  pressure,  dynamical  and  statical,  as  to  require  a  very  massive  construction. 
When  supported  on  either  side  by  a  fore-and-ari  division,  each  bulkhead  becomes 
practically  two  of  half  area ;  horizontal  stifTeners  become  eight  times  as  stiff, 
twice  as  strong,  and  liable  only  to  half  the  bending  pressure.  Also,  extending 
from  keel  to  deck,  a  continuous  fore-and-aft  bulkhead  adds  great  longitudinal 
strength  and  stiffness  to  the  hull.  It  is  strongly  constructed  like  the  transverse 
ones  (Figs.  10  and  n,  Plate  26,  and  Plates  101  and  lotA),  for  although  it  need 
not  at  any  time  be  exposed  to  large  one-sided  pressures,  it  is  liable  to  the 
concussive  effects  just  noticed.  In  the  earlier  vessels  it  was  not  strongly  built, 
and  in  some  cases  it  burst  away.  It  may  or  may  not  be  quite  oil-tight;  the 
special  care  required  to  make  it  perfectly  so  is  not  usually  observed,  for,  unlike 
the  transverse  divisions,  it  is  never  required  that  a  tank  on  one  side  of  it  shall 
remain  permanently  full,  and  on  the  other  quite  empty. 

Art.  76.  In  oU  steamers  the  machinery  is  practically  always  at  the 
etem ;  to  place  it  amidships  is  inconvenient  and  costly,  for  it  involves  additional 
cofferdam  bulkheads,  one  at  either  end  of  the  machinery  space.  It  also  reduces 
the  longitudinal  strength  of  the  hull  due  to  the  fact  that  the  middle-line  bulk- 
head, always  fitted  in  oil  vessels,  is  suppressed  amidships,  just  where  it  is  most 
useful.  A  shaft  tunnel  is  also  required,  and  as  it  passes  through  the  oil  tanks 
it  is  an  element  of  danger  frnm  oil  leakage.  The  stemward  position  is  particu- 
larly suitable,  for,  unlike  ordinary  cargo  vessels,  the  trim  and  draught  of  an  oil 
steamer  when  light  may  be  perfectly  adjusted  by  using  any  or  all  of  the  oil  tanks 
for  water  ballast,  and  there  is  usually  provided  in  addition  a  double  bottom 
under  the  machinery,  a  fore-pealc  tank,  and,  just  abaft  this,  a  large,  deep,  water- 
ballast  tank  (Plate  105).  The  shaft  tunnel  required  with  a  'midship  machinery 
space  must  be  strong  and  carefully  constructed  so  as  to  be  absolutely  oil-tight. 
It  must  be  shut  off  from  the  engine-room,  and  access  provided  by  oil-tight 
trunkways  from  the  upper  deck  ;  further,  mechanical  ventilation  must  be  avail- 
able, as  a  precaution  against  the  dangerous  consequence  of  oil  leakage.  In 
some  early  oil  vessels  the  tunnel  was  built  with  a  double  shell  \  but  this  was 
found  to  be  unsuitable,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  access  to  the  confined  inter- 
mediate space,  and  the  accumulation  within  it  of  inflammable  gas.  As  now 
built  they  are  of  circular  section,  about  7  feet  in  diameter,  the  stiffeners  being 
placed  on  the  outside,  so  as  to  admit  of  all  the  caulking  being  done  from 
within. 

Art.  79,  In  the  design  of  an  oil  vessel  the  avoidance  of  risk  of  explosion 
is  an  important  matter.  Oil  itself  does  not  burn,  it  is  the  vapour  or  gas  which 
rises  from  its  surface.  This  gas  is  inflammable,  and,  like  all  inflammable  gases, 
when  mixed  with  air  in  suitable  proportions,  explodes  with  violence  when 
exposed  to  a  naked  light^a  phenomenon  commonly  observed  in  the  small 
explosion  which  occurs  when  lighting  or  extinguishing  an  ordinary  gas  stove. 
The  possibility  of  accidental  explosion  depends  on  how  readily  the  oil  gives  off 
infiamnaable  gas.  This  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  oil  and  the  temperature. 
Crude  petroleum  as  generally  used  for  oil  fuel  is  quite  safe.  At  temperatures 
below  about  ara  degrees  Fahr.  a  blazing  torch,  when  plunged  into  it,  is  at  once 
extinguished.    At  higher  temperatures  it  gives  off  inRammable  gas  which,  of 
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course,  would  ignite  ir  the  same  experiment  were  made.  This  critical  temperature 
varies  with  diHerent  oils  and  is  termed  llie  "  flash-point."  Oil  whose  flash- 
point is  above  150  degrees  Fahr.  is  referred  to  as  "  high-flash "  oil,  others 
being  termed  "low-flash."^  The  flash  point  of  petrol  is -below  the  freezing 
point-  At  all  temperatures  above  this  its  vapour  is  inflammable.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly volatile  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  solidiiied  gas.  Consequently,  in  stowing 
it  or  using  it,  it  must  be  absolutely  enclosed  and  protected  from  chance  contact 
with  naked  lights. 

In  oil  steamers  the  most  dangerous  period  is  when  an  oil  tank  has 
just  been  pumped  out,  for  the  vapour  which  arises  from  the  large  internal 
surface,  damp  with  oil,  if  not  removed  or  enormously  diluted  with  air,  may  form 
a  highly  explosive  mixture.  Formerly  this  circumstance  was  not  realized, 
workmen  entered  newly  emptied  and  Improperly  ventilated  tanks  with  naked 
lights,  and,  as  a  result,  explosions  occurred,  killing  the  men  and  sometimes 
wrecking  the  ship.  Now,  of  course,  all  necessary  precautions  are  observed  and 
only  enclosed  electric  lamps  are  used  until  the  tanks  arc  properly  cleaned  and 
ventilated. 

The  magnitude  of  the  woik  of  cleaning  and  ventilating  depends  on  the 
kind  of  oil  that  has  been  carried.  In  the  case  of  spirituous  oils,  like  petrol  or 
benzine,  all  that  is  needed  is  to  continue  to  remove  the  air  after  the  tanks  are 
empty.for  the  quick  evaporation  of  the  oil  that  is  left  on  the  walls  and  framework 
of  the  tank,  and  of  the  layer  of  oil  about  one  inch  deep  on  the  bottom  which  the 
pumps  cannot  lift,  quickly  converts  it  into  gas.  As  the  oil  vapour  given  off  by 
the  wet  surfaces  in  a  freshly  emptied  tank  is  about  three  times  heavier  than  air, 
it  accumulates  and  lies  at  the  bottom.  To  remove  it  the  simple  plan  is  some- 
times adopted  of  using  as  conduits  the  large  oil  suction  pipes  (usually  about 
I  a  inches  diameter);  after  the  oil  is  pumpfed  out  the  oil  vapour  is  made  to 
follow  it  by  simply  continuing  the  pumping,  a  rapid  current  being  secured  by 
substituting  a  fan  or  bellows  for  the  ordinary  pumps.  For  this  purpose  each 
large  oil  suction  pipe  is  provided  with  a  special  air  valve  of  sluice  type;  the 
ordmary  suction  end  cannot  be  utilized,  because  when  the  tank  is  pumped 
out  it  remains  practically  in  contact  with  the  layer  of  oil  which  the  pump 
cannot  clear  away.  While  pumping  out  the  gas-laden  air,  canvas  wind  sails 
or  ventilators  »re  suspended  over  the  hatchway  so  as  to  carry  down  volumes 
of  fresh  air. 

A  better  way  to  remove  gas  from  the  tanks,  and  one  used  in  the  latest 
vessds,  is  to  employ  a  steam  ejector.  For  this  purpose  a  4-inch  pipe  is 
led  from  above  the  deck  to  the  bottom  of  each  lank.  When  it  is  required 
to  clean  a  lank  a  small  steam  ejector  Is  fixed  to  the  lop  of  the  pipe  and 
coupled  up  to  any  convenient  deck  steam  pipe  by  a  small  flexible  hose. 
This  simple  apparatus,  in  conjunction  with  wind  sails,  can  clear  a  hold 
free  of  petrol  gas  in  two  to  three  hours,  so  that  it  may  be  perfectly  safe  for 
naked  light. 

In  the  case  of  petroleum  and  other  heavy  oils  the  holds  cannot  be  cleared  by 
mere  ventilation,  however  thorough,  for  such  oils  do  not  readily  evaporate.  If 
it  is  required  to  clear  such  tanks  thoroughly,  bo  that  repair  work  with  naked 
lights  and  red-hot  rivets  may  be  carried  on,  steam  is  blown  into  each  tank  from 
the  main  or  donkey  boilers  (or  from  a  shore  boiler)  through  pipes  about 
T  ^  inches  diameter  provided  for  the  purpose.  This  "  steaming  OQt "  process 
is  continued  for  six  to  eight  hours  during  which  the  steel  work  becomes  so  hot 
that  whatever  oil  may  be  left  in  the  crevices  of  the  framework  trickles  down 
with  the  condensed  steam  to  the  bottom  of  the  hold.  I'he  lank  is  then  thrown 
open  to  the  air,  and,  after  the  water  of  condensation  and  oil  are  pumped,  bailed, 

*■  To  ucertain  the  flash-point  nf  an  oil,  1  liltli:  is  placed  in  a  dend  vessel  sxA  is  healed 
gnduatty  by  eileiiial  hot  water  until  Ihv  vajiour,  issuing  from  a  small  ori6ce  ahove  the  sucbce 
_  of  tbe  Ml,  ismtis  when  eipo^eil  lu  a  tlame.    The  temperature  of  Itie  oil  Bt  1 
L^^-point.     Thi)  lest  is  known  as  "  Abel's  close  lest." 
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or  nin  out,  all  the  internal  ateel  work  Is  nibbed  down  and  dried  with  sawdust. 
Finally,  a  Eample  of  the  air  is  procured  from  the  bottom  of  the  tank  and 
subjected  to  a  simple  hydrogen  flame  test,  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  it  is 
sufficiently  pure  to  preclude  all  chance  of  explosion.  This  test  is  usually 
made  by  a  qualified  chemist,  who  issues  a  certificate,  the  production  of 
which  is  required  by  the  workmen  before  tiiey  undertake  any  repair  woric  in 
the  tank. 

Art.  80.  During  the  conveyance  of  an  oil  cargo  the  danger  of  explosion 
can  only  occur  as  a  result,  firstly,  of  an  unsuspected  leakage  of  oil  into  some 
enclosed  space  ;  secondly,  its  evaporation  in  sufficient  quantity  to  form  with  the 
contained  air  an  explosive  or  inflammable  mixture ;  and,  thirdly,  the  accidental 
exhibition  of  a  naked  light.  When  fully  loaded  with  oil,  the  only  parts  of  the 
vessel  into  which  oil  might  leak  are  the  'tween-deck  spaces  above  the  oil  tanks, 
the  spaces  beyond  them  at  the  bow  and  stem,  and  the  pump-rooms  (Plate  105). 
The  greatest  care  is,  therefore,  observed  to  secure  oil-tightness  in  the  walls  of 
the  tanks  bounding  these  spaces.  In  the  case  of  the  terminal  bulkheads  at  the 
bow  and  stem,  absolute  freedom  from  leakage  is  imperative,  more  particularly 
in  the  after  one,  which  divides  the  oil  holds  from  the  boiler-room.  Should  even 
a  small  quantity  of  low-flash  oil  find  its  way  into  this  space,  abounding  in  fire 
and  heat,  tht;  explosive  gases  evaporating  therefrom  might  be  a  serious  danger ; 
in  some  of  the  earlier  vessels  disasters  occurred  from  this  cause.  To  provide 
against  it,  it  is  the  usual  practice  to  form  a  cofferdam  by  building  duplicate 
bulkheads,  with  a  space  between,  usually  above  4  feet  in  width,  strongly 
connected  together  by  diaphragm  plates  (Plate  105).  This  affords  perfect 
security,  because,  should  oil  leak  through  the  first  bulkhead,  it  would  have  a 
second  to  pass  btTore  entering  the  boiler-room ;  and  as,  with  small  leakage, 
there  would  be  no  depth  or  pressure  of  oil  in  the  cofferdam  the  chance  of  its 
passing  the  second  bulkhead  is  remote.  Even  this  chance  may  be  provided 
against  by  filling  the  cofferdams  with  water,  because,  with  fluid  pressures  on 
either  side  of  the  bulkhead  leakage  could  hardly  occur,  and  if  oil  did  pass 
ttirough  it  would  float  harmlessly  to  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  pump-rooms 
are,  of  course,  properly  ventilated,  so  that,  in  the  case  of  volatile  oib  like  petrol 
or  lienzine,  the  vapour  which  would  result  from  pump  leakages  may  be  removed 
as  soon  as  it  forms. 

The  need  for  precautions  against  oil  leakage  and  the  consequent 
formation  in  enclosed  spaces  of  explosive  mixtures  of  oil  vapour  and  air,  depends 
very  much  on  the  nature  of  the  oil  carried.  With  a  low-flash  oil  like 
petrol,  the  utmost  care  is  needed,  for  few  riveted  joints  unless  welt  rusted  up 
are  proof  against  its  passage,  and  small  leaks  cannot  be  seen ;  for  it  vaporizes 
immediately.  Further,  it  only  requites  the  presence  of  less  than  a  per  cent,  of 
petrol  vapour  to  form  a  highly  explosive  mixture  with  air.  In  the  oil-tight  batch 
covers  at  the  top  of  each  oil  tank  a  small  cock  is  provided  as  a  blow-off  for  any 
gas  which  might  accumulate  above  the  oil.  If  volatile  oils  like  petrol  are'  carried 
a  vapour  pipe  is  carried  well  above  and  over  each  tank,  or  a  main  pipe  may 
be  led  along  the  deck  and  up  the  mast,  having  a  branch  with  a  cock  into  the 
top  of  each  oil  tank.  It  is  advantageous  to  make  this  pipe  3  or  4  inches  in 
diameter  so  that  it  may  serve  as  an  air  pipe  when  filling  the  tanks,  and  thus 
permit  of  the  oil-tight  hatches  being  closed  during  the  loading  operation,  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  a  spark  or  lighted  match  falling  into  the  tank. 

When  carrying  high-flash  oil,  such  as  crude  fuel  oil  from  Borneo  or  Texas 
(dash  point  about  212  degrees),  there  is  practically  no  danger  of  explosion. 
This  oil  is  thick  and  becomes  almost  pasty  in  cold  weather;  to  prevent  it  from 
becoming  so  thick  that  it  cannot  be  pumped  out,  a  steam  heating  pipe  (usually 
about  a  inches  diameter)  must  be  coiled  alon^  the  bottom  of  all  tanks  in  whicb 
it  is  carried.  Sometimes  heated  oil  is  circulated  through  the  coils  instead  of 
steam  ;  this  is  advantageous  in  that  less  powerful  pipes  and  jointing  are  needed 
than  with  steam,  where,  owing  to  water  hammer,  special  strength  is  imperative. 
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The  same  arrangement  U  also  required  when  carrying  creosote.  Thick  fuel  oil 
does  not  readily  leak  through  riveted  joints^  and  if  it  does  it  is  noticeable  as 
a  dark  oily  stain,  and  leakage  can  do  no  harm  for  it  does  not  vaporize  at 
ordinary  temperatures.  When  carrying  oil  of  this  nature  cofferdams  are  unneces- 
sary, and,  if  more  tank  space  is  needed,  they  may  be  used  as  supplementary 
tanks.  In  vessels  which  burn  oil  fuel  of  this  kind,  the  cofferdams  and  the 
double  bottom  in  ihe  machinery  space  are  used  as  oil  bunkers. 

Art.  81.  A  flald  cargo  is  a  particularly  trying  one  on  the  riveting, 
and  in  oil  ships,  therefore,  this  requires  special  attention.  Whether  it  be  steady 
or  concussive,  the  bursting  pressure  on  the  containing  walls  of  a  lank  takes 
eSect  only  on  the  plating,  and  as  it  is  the  framework  that  gives  the  resistance, 
all  pressures  have  to  be  conveyed  thereto  through  the  rivets,  placing  them  in 
tensional  stress,  tending  lo  pull  off  their  heads  and  points,  elongate  and  slacken 
them.  It  is  found  necessary,  therefore,  to  increase  the  number  of  rivets,  by 
a  closer  spacing  throughout.  This  is  also  necessary  for  the  sake  of  oil-tightness 
(Art.  381).  Further,  care  must  be  taken  that  all  rivets  are  peifectly  sound ;  any 
lack  of  coincidence  in  the  rivet  holes,  although  perhaps  not  appreciably  affecting 
the  soundness  or  watertightness  of  the  rivets  in  ordinary  cases,  is  inadmissible  in 
oil-tight  worK  (Arts.  396  and  414). 

The  workmansbip  and  arrangement  of  ihe  various  Btructnral  details 
of  bulk-oil  vessela  require  special  consideration.  In  the  first  few  vessels  this 
was  not  sufiicicntly  realized;  it  was  thought  that,  with  so  many  strong  transverse 
bulkheads,  the  transverse  and  local  strength  would  be  ample,  and  so  the 
scantlings  and  structural  details  were  made  much  the  same  as  in  ordinary  vessels. 
It  was  soon  found,  however,  that  the  local  straining  effects  of  a  fluid  cargo  were 
exceptionally  severe,  and  substantial  reinforcements  bad  to  be  made.  It  was 
noticed  more  particularly  that  the  brackets  connecting  the  side  stringers  to  the 
bulkheads  and  the  beam  knees  were  inadequate;  panting  movements  of  the 
vessel's  side  resulting  in  loosening  of  the  connecting  rivets.  The  brackets, 
therefore,  were  increased  in  size,  and  additional  web  frames  introduced  As 
the  web  frames,  however,  were  made  no  deeper  or  more  massive  than  the 
stringers,  and  as  they  had  all  the  work  lo  do  of  holding  the  side  against  panring, 
and  had  only  a  single  shell  angle  however  deep  they  were  (Art.  33),  they  also 
were  inadequate ;  this  was  shown  by  the  continued  failure  of  the  brackets,  which 
were,  therefore,  increased  still  further  in  size  to  about  twice  the  usual  dimensions. 
Id  some  of  the  earlier  oil  vessels  it  was  attempted  to  support  the  sides  with 
hold  beams,  but  owing  to  the  local  character  of  their  holding  effect,  the  riveting 
in  the  vicinity  of  their  ends  strained  and  loosened,  and  local  panting  movement 
was  insufliciendy  checked.  In  the  earlier  oil  veaBels  the  tanks  were  con- 
siderably longer  than  is  now  thought  proper;  then  a  length  of  30  to  36  feet  was 
not  uncommon,  whereas  now  they  are  seldom  longer  than  i6  feet.  Lloyd's 
Rules  and  those  of  the  Bureau  Veritas  limit  the  length  lo  28  feet.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  much  of  the  trouble  experienced  with  the  earlier  oil  vessels  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  tanks  were  too  long,  that  the  strength  and  stiffness  of  the 
side  framing  were  not  properly  proportioned  to  the  length  and  area  of  side 
requiring  support,  and  that  care  was  not  always  observed  to  avoid  the  damaging 
effect  of  &ee  fluid  in  a  half-filled  tank  at  sea. 

Nearly  all  oil  carrying  vesselB  are  now  built  on  the  leherwood  Bystem, 
a  method  of  construction  particularly  suitable  for  this  class  of  vessel,  on  account 
of  the  large  reduction  in  weight  and  increased  longitudinal  strength  which 
accompanies  it.  I'he  structural  features  of  vessels  built  on  this  system  are 
noiiced  in  Arts.  33  and  47,  and  illustrated  in  Plates  roi,  loiA,  and  105. 

Art.  82.  All  oil-tank  steamer  requires  extensive  pumping  arranf^e- 
mentB,  so  that  on  reaching  her  port  of  discharge  the  oil  may  be  quickly  pumped 
ashore.  As  a  pump  will  not  work  efficiently  with  a  greater  lift  than  about 
30  feet,  the  pumping  cannot  be  done  from  the  shore.  Powerful  pump 
therefore,  installed  in  the  ship,  preferably,  as  low  down  as  possible,  so  as  1 
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roinimize  the  lift  and  expedite  the  flow.  As  there  is  bound  to  be  some  leakages 
of  oil  from  the  pumps  and  valves,  they  cannot  be  placed  in  the  engiae^x>om  _f 
one  or  more  special  pump  rooms  are,  therefore,  provided  (Plate  105),  Theses 
are  fonned  by  two  transverse  bulkheads,  placed  about  8  to  10  feet  apart,  and  are 
just  like  a  small  oil  tank  or  cotTerdam,  the  bulkhead  stiffeners  being  kept  on  the 
remote  side  of  the  bulkheads.  Danger  from  oil  leakage  and  the  formation  of 
vapour  is  avoided  by  fitting  a  large  ventilating  fan  in  each  pump-room.  Some 
further  remarks  on  oil  vessels  will  be  found  in  Art.  74,  etc,  and  oil  liiel  is  con- 
sidered in  Arts.  333,  etc. 
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;  question  of  aeeboard  has  always  been  a  promiuent  one. 
The  fact  that  many  tosses  occurred  formerly,  through  overloading,  either  from 
ignorance  or  with  the  knowledge  of  those  responsible,  was  a  matter  of  much 
public  interest.!  Prior  to  r89o  owners  and  captains  were  praciically  free  to  load 
their  vessels  as  deeply  as  ihey  pleased,  except,  of  course,  they  were  clearly 
unseaworthy,  when  they  were  liable  to  be  detained  by  the  Board-of-Trade 
officials.  In  1S76,  to  check  in  some  measure  the  prevailing  danger  to  life  and 
property,  it  was  enacted  in  Parliamcnl  that  all  vessels  should  have  a  freeboard 
mark  painted  on  the  side,  referred  to  usually  as  the  "  Flimsoll  mark ; "  but  as  the 
choice  of  its  position  was  the  owner's,  its  presence  was  not  always  a  guarantee  of 
safe  loading.  A  rough  rule  formerly  used  for  estimaling  the  freeboard  was  to 
make  it  a  fraction  of  the  vessel's  depth  ;  from  i^  to  4  inches  for  each  foot  in  the 
depth  of  hold,  according  as  the  vessel  was  of  the  smallest  or  largest  size.  At  one 
time  Lloyd's  Und/rwrHers'  Association  recommended  a  minimum  freeboard  of  3 
inches  per  fool  of  hold,  this  being  long  known  as  "  Lloyd's  Rule."  As  this 
method  of  computation  takes  no  account  of  the  vessel's  proportions,  or  form 
above  and  below  water,  it  was  not  at  all  satisfactory ;  while  giving  an  appro- 
priate freeboard  in  otie  vessel,  it  might  give  quite  the  reverse  in  another. 

With  a  view  to  assisting  shipowners  in  estimating  appropriate  freeboards  for 
their  vessels,  and  to  assigning  with  fairness  those  for  awning-deck  vessels 
(required  as  a  condition  of  classification),  Lloyd's  Register  issued  in  1881  tables 
of  freeboard.  These  were  based  on  the  general  average  of  the  best  current 
loading  practice,  ascertained  by  wide  investigation  and  consultation  with  ship- 
owners and  others,  and  took  account,  comprehensively,  of  all  the  governing 
elements  in  the  structural  design  and  form  of  the  hull.  They  were  largely  made 
use  of  by  shipowners,  for  besides  giving  them  comfortable  assurance  as  to  the 
safety  of  their  ships,  it  was  often  lo  their  real  advantage,  by  permitting  a  deeper 
loading  than  they  formerly  thought  compatible  with  safety.  With  a  view  to 
rendering  compulsory  an  adherence  to  a  minimum  freeboard,  the  Board  of  Trade 
appointed,  in  1883,  a  Committee  to  investigate  and  ascertain  whether  or  not  it 
were  practicable  and  desirable  to  frame  fixed  rules  for  freeboard,  which,  while 
preventing  dangerous  overloading,  would  not  unduly  interfere  with  trade.  After 
extensive  research  it  was  found  to  be  both  feasible  and  desirable,  and,  in 
collaboration  with  Lloyd's  Register,  tables  of  freeboard  were  drawn  up,  which, 
practically,  were  those  just  mentioned  as  already  adopted  by  that  body.  They 
were  accepted  by  the  Board  of  Trade  and  embodied  in  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Act  of  1850,  and  were  made  compulsoiy  for  all  British  vessels — merchant  vessels 
over  80  tons. 

In  1906  the  experience  gained  in  the  previous  sixteen  years  was  such  as  to 
indicate  thai  the  freeboards  assigned  lo  those  vessels  which  had  substantial  deck 
erections  were  greater  than  was  really  necessary  for  safety  at  sea.  This  became 
particularly  evident  from  the  circumstance  thai  when  British  steamers  were  sold 

'  An  interesting  account  of  the  (leeboaid  question  will  be  foood  in  Mt.  Mflrtell's  Mansion 
House  paper  of  l6lh  Drcember,  lS86,  "  Rni^D  of  lie  HiUiry  ef  the  Load-lint  Question  ;  "  »U<1 
'it papers  in  the  Tram.  iHililuliOH  i}f  Naval  ArtJultilt,  1S74  und  1SS2.  Also  lee  the  Keferl  ej 
\tl^ad-hiit  Committii  of  1912. 
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to  foreign  owners  they  were  put  into  the  ume  oversea  trades,  but  with  a 
considerably  deeper  loading,  with  the  result  that  vessels  which  could  not  pay 
British  owners  paid  well  when  owned  abroad,  where  freeboard  regulations  were 
eitlier  non-existent  or  were  of  a  less  stringent  nature.  In  view  of  this  the 
Freeboard  Tables  were  revised  In  1906,  so  as  to  give  considerably  less  free- 
board to  vessels  having  substantial  superstuctures  and  in  which  the  hatchways 
and  various  deck  openings  were  well  secured.  British  shipowners  at  once  availed 
themselves  of  these  modifications  by  having  their  vessels  remeasured  and  new- 
freeboard  marked  on  their  sides.  The  reduction  permitted  by  these  revised 
tables  varied  from  half  an  inch  to  over  twelve  inches,  according  to  the  type  of 
vessel. 

In  1913  the  Board  of  Trade  appointed  a  second  load-Una  dosunittee,  to 
inquire  and  report  whether  or  not  experience  had  shown  that  the  tables  of  free- 
board as  revised  in  1906  should  be  further  revised,  and  if  so  in  what  respects. 
In  this  Committee's  report,  which  was  presented  to  Parliament  in  March,  1916, 
it  is  stated  that  nothing  had  been  found  "  to  indicate  that  fireeboard  was  a 
dominant  factor  in  causing  losses  "  at  sea ;  that  the  freeboards  as  revised  in  1906 
were  "  quite  sufficient  to  ensure  the  safety  of  vessels,"  and  that  there  was  "  do 
foundation  in  fact  for  statements  which  luid  been  made  that  the  revision  of  the 
tables  of  freeboard  had  caused  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  tosses  of 
vessels  and  lives."  It  was  considered  desirable,  however,  that  new  rules  should 
be  framed,  it  having  been  found  that  the  existing  rules  admitted  of  imdesirable 
preferential  treatment  to  certain  types  of  vessels,  and  led  to  anomalies  of  various 
kinds- 

The  freeboards  given  by  the  rules  formulated  by  this  Committee  vary  very 
little,  in  the  majority  of  vessels,  from  those  given  under  the  old  rules ;  any 
difference  there  may  be  being  due  principally  to  the  avoidance  of  special  treat- 
ment of  certain  types  of  vessels,  and  to  a  reduction  irf  the  allowances  made  for 
superstructures  the  means  of  closing  the  openings  in  the  terminal  bulkheads  of 
which  are  not  up  to  a  certain  standard.  Compared  with  the  old  rules,  the  new 
are  easy  to  apply  and  are  simple  and  accurate.  They  are  considered  io  some 
detail  in  Art.  83A. 

As  the  question  of  freeboard  is  intimately  connected  with  that  of  struc- 
tural strength  and  design,  it  will  be  instructive  to  notice  the  prinolples 
involved  in  its  computation.  Freeboard,  it  may  be  premised,  is  the  height  of 
the  upper  deck  above  water,  taken  amidships  at  the  gunwale.  In  computing  it 
there  are  two  governing  elements — the  maintenance  of  weatherly  qualities,  and 
the  avoidance  of  so  heavy  a  loading  as  might  overstrain  the  structure  of  the  hull. 
These  are  quite  distinct.  A  vessel  might  be  so  strongly  built  that  even  when 
loaded  to  the  gunwale  the  main  structure  would  not  be  overtaxed.  In  such  the 
freeboard  would  be  governcJ  only  by  what  was  necessary  for  weatherly  qualities, 
(>.  an  easy  behaviour  of  the  ship  at  sea,  and  a  deck  so  high  above  the  water  as 
not  to  be  readily  swept  by  the  waves.  If  it  were  too  small,  the  vessel  would  not 
rise  smartly  to  the  waves,  and  if,  as  a  consequence,  masses  of  water  should  sweep 
the  low-lying  deck,  they  might  damage  or  carry  away  deck  gear,  Ventilators, 
hatch-covers,  casings,  companions,  etc.,  and,  with  the  deck  momentarily 
submerged,  water  might  find  access  below  (Art.  306).  In  passenger  vessels  the 
comfort  of  the  passengers  demands  a  dry  deck,  and  to  ensure  this  it  must  be  well 
above  the  water,  the  freeboard,  therefore,  in  such  cases  may  be  greater  than  is 
necessary  for  mere  weatherly  qualities  or  the  safety  of  the  ship.  Further,  an 
extra  high  freeboard  may  be  necessary  in  the  case  of  vessels  in  which  it  is 
essential  that  the  bulkhead  subdivision  shall  be  effective,  so  that  the  deck  to 
which  the  bulkheads  extend  may  not,  in  the  event  of  serious  change  of  trim  by 
collision,  subside  below  the  water  line. 

The  tendency  to  ship  water  is  dependent  on  the  reserve  buoyancy,  or 
what  is,  in  effect,  the  same  thing,  the  height  of  the  above-water  hull.  Reserve 
buoyancy  may  be  defined  as  the  lifting  power,  and  is  measured  by  the  volume  of 
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the  watertight  hull  above  the  load-line.  A  ship  williout  sheer,  loaded  down  to 
the  gunwale,  would  have  no  reserve  buoyancy,  and  so  would  not  lift  at  all  to  the 
waves ;  she  would  be  in  the  condition  of  a  submarine  boat,  and  would — If  the 
upper  deck  were  watertight — remain  stationary  if  completely  submerged.  The 
important  quality  of  tiveliness,  i.e.  the  vessel's ■  capabilities  in  lifting  promptly 
to  the  waves,  is  measured  not  by  the  mere  volume  of  the  reserve  buoyancy,  but 
by  the  proportion  which  it  bears  to  the  vessel's  weight  or  displacement.  If  less 
than  a  certain  amount,  depending  on  the  rate  of  advance  of  the  waves,  the  hull 
would  not  rise  quickly  enough  to  ride  over  them.  A  vessel's  v/ave-riding  qualities 
are  greatly  dependent  on  the  fore-and-aft  distribution  of  her  reserve  buoyancy  ; 
it  is  the  bow  and  stern  which  first  encounter  advancing  waves,  and  so,  to  lift 
promptly  and  avoid  sliipping  water,  it  is  here  lliat  buoyant  power  is  most  effective. 
A  flush-deck  vessel,  without  sheer,  would,  unless  the  freeboard  were  large,  have 
inferior  weatherly  qualities  to  one  having  a  good  sheer. 

The  freeboard  of  a  large  vessel  must  be  much  greater  in  proportion  to  her 
depth  than  that  of  a  sirtall  one,  for  the  latter  may  rise  to  each  individual  wave, 
and,  having  a  smaller  fore-and-aft  moment  of  inertia,  may  do  so  in  a  fashion  so 
lively  as  to  preserve  a  dry  deck  ;  but  a  large  vessel  may  embrace  in  her  length 
several  waves,  which,  having  individually  little  lifting- power,  may  sui^e  high  up 
upon  her  sides.  The  length  of  the  hull  is  an  important  feature  in  regulating  the 
freeboard ;  if,  while  preserving  the  same  freeboard,  the  length  were  conceived 
iQ  be  indefinitely  increased,  the  hull  would  not  rise  at  all  to  the  waves ;  to 
preserve  a  dry  deck  the  freeboard  would  have  to  equal  them  in  height  (or, 
rather,  half  their  height,  from  trough  to  crest).  The  familiar  case  of  a  floating 
log  or  spar  suggests  itself:  when  lying  end-on  to  small  waves,  each  portion 
as  a  wave  passes  becomes  completely  submerged;  a  small  length  cut  from 
the  same  spar  would  float  with  the  same  freeboard  or  reserve  buoyancy,  biit 
would  ride  over  each  wave.  The  tabulated  freeboards  assume  a  standard  length 
of  twelve  times  the  depth ;  if  greater  or  less,  the  freeboards  are  increased  or 
diminished. 

Deck  Superatmctures,  such  as  a  poop  or  forecastle,  are  most  influential 
in  promoting  weatherly  qualities,  particularly  if  the  sheer  be  small,  for  they  not 
only  assist  in  lifting  the  vessel's  ends  to  the  advancing  waves,  but,  by  acting  as 
breakwaters,  prevent  them  from  leaping  on  board  and  rolling  freely  along  the 
deck.  A  forecastle  is  of  more  value  in  this  respect  than  a  poop,  for  under 
ordinary  circumstances  the  waves  are  encountered  by  the  bow,  and  Iheir  tendency 
to  break  on  board  and  sweep  the  deck  is  here  JntenslBed  by  the  forward  progress 
of  the  ship.  In  the  case  of  sailing-ships,  however,  it  is  not  uncommon  when 
niDuing  before  the  wind,  for  high  following  waves,  moving  faster  than  the  ship,  to 
break  over  the  stem  (a  mishap  known  as  "  pooping  "),  to  the  danger  of  the  ship 
and  crew  ;  such  chance  is,  of  course,  minimized  by  the  presence  of  a  poop,  or 
quarter-deck.  The  machinery  openings  (engine-room  skylight,  ventilators,  and 
fiddley-gralings)  are  vulnerable  points  ;  being  more  or  less  permanently  open, 
should  seas  inundate  the  deck,  water  might  pass  below  with  dangerous  conse- 
quences (Art.  306).  Accordingly,  practically  all  seagoing  vessels  are  provided 
with  a  bridge-house,  which  not  only  protects  the  machinery  casings,  but  places 
Uie  fiddley  openings  at  a  safe  height,  well  above  the  upper  deck. 

The  capabilities  of  deck  superatractoreB  in  assisting  to  lift  the  vessel  to 
the  waves  and  in  keeping  water  off  the  deck  depend  on  their  length  and  height, 
whether  or  not  they  are  securely  enclosed  by  bulkheads  at  their  ends,  and  on 
their,  genera!  strength.  In  a  complete  superstructure- vessel  of  awning-deck 
type  the  freeboard  is  taken  from  the  second  deck,  this  being  regarded  as  the 
upper  one  of  the  hull  proper.  The  freeboard  in  such  case  is,  of  course,  much 
smaller  than  that  necessary  for  a  flush-deck  vessel  having  the  same  dimensions 
as  the  hull  proper  of  the  awning  decker.  The  difference  is  relatively  nmch 
greater  in  small,  than  in  large  vessels.  For  instance,  a  flush-deck  vessel  8  feet 
deep,  having  a  freeboard  of  ii'8  inches,  if  fitted  with  a  complete  superstructure 
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would  have  the  freeboard  reduced  to  i  inch — a  reduction  of  91  per  cent. ; 
whereas  in  a  flush-deck  vessel  50  feet  deep,  having  a  freeboard  of  13  feet 
6  inches,  if  fitted  with  a  complete  supetstructure  would  have  the  freeboard  reduced 
to  10  feet  a  inches — a  reduction  of  only  23  per  cent.  The  reason  for  this  is 
evident  when  it  is  considered  that  the  depth  of  the  small  vessel  is  practically 
doubled  by  the  addition  of  the  superstructure,  whereas  that  of  the  large  one  is 
only  increased  about  16  per  cent  The  reduction  in  freeboard  for  a  complete 
superstructure  increases  gradually  from  7  inches  in  a  vessel  6  feet  deep,  to 
40  inches  in  one  35  feet  deep  and  all  others  deeper  than  35  feet- 

A  poop  bridge  or  forecastle  may  be  regarded  as  isolated  portions  of  a  com- 
plete superstructure.  As  they  leave  much  of  the  upper  deck  exposed  to  the  sea, 
their  effect  in  promoting  weatherly  and  buoyant  qualities  is,  of  course,  much  less. 
Precisely  how  much  the  freeboard  may  be  reduced  on  their  account  depends  on 
their  length,  whether  or  not  ihey  are  closed  or  open  at  the  ends,  and  on  the 
security  of  the  means  of  closing  them ;  if  open  at  the  ends,  for  instance,  so 
that  seas  flooding  the  deck  may  freely  enter  and  flood  the  enclosed  space,  their 
effect  in  promoting  weatherly  qualities  may  be  very  small  indeed. 

Art.  83a.  Some  of  the  principal  features  of  interest  in  the  regulations  con- 
tuned  in  the  report  of  the  1913  Load-line  Committse  are  noticed  in  the 
following. 

All  sea-going  vessels  except  pleasure  yachts  and  fishing  vessels  are  required 
to  have  load  lines  marked  on  their  sides.  As  regards  the  safe  loading  of  a 
vessel  from  the  point  of  view  of  stability,  the  master  is  responsible. 

The  freeboard  deck,  from  which  the  freeboard  is  measured,  is  the  upper 
one  in  all  vessels  except  those  having  a  complete  superstructure,  in  which  case 
it  is  the  main  or  second  deck. 

The  freeboard  is  measured  from  the  top  of  the  freeboard  deck  amidships 
(whether  of  wood  or  plating)  where,  if  continued  outward,  it  would  intersect  the 
outer  surface  of  the  shell  plating.  This  position  is  indicated  by  the  upper  edge 
of  a  line  (the  deck  line)  13  inches  long  by  r  inch  thick,  marked  on  the  vessel's 
sides  amidships  (Kig,  8,  Plate  8). 

The  stiminer  load  line  is  indicated  by  a  ra-inch  disc,  the  vertical  position 
of  the  centre  of  which  below  the  deck  line  is  the  summer  freeboard  in  salt  water. 
Other  marks  are  made  indicating  the  load  line  (i)  in  fresh  water,  (1)  in  summer 
time  in  the  peaceful  Indian  Ocean,  (3)  in  winter  time,  and  (4)  in  winter  time 
in  the  North  Atlantic.  The  tabulated  freeboards  ate  the  summer  freeboards. 
The  winter  freeboard  is  the  summer  freeboard  plus  \  inch  for  each  foot  of 
draught  from  top  of  keel  to  centre  of  disc ;  the  Indian  summer  freeboard  is  the 
ordinary  summer  freeboard  less  the  same  amount.  The  North  Atlantic  winter 
freeboard  is  two  inches  greater  than  the  ordinary  winter  freeboard,  and  is 
applicable  to  all  vessels  not  longer  than  330  feet.  When  a  vessel  loads  in  fresh 
water  (of  density  looo)  the  deduction  to  be  made  from  the  freeboard  in  salt 
water  Is  the  vessel's  displacement  in  salt  water  (to  the  centre  of  the  disc)  divided 
by  forty  limes  the  tons-per-inch  immersion  in  salt  water  at  the  load  line  ;  other- 
wise the  deduction  may  be  taken  as  \  inch  per  foot  of  draught  from  top  of  keel 
to  centre  of  disc.  This  deduction  represents  the  reduction  in  draught  which 
occurs  when  the  vessel  proceeds  from  fresh  water  into  salt. 

The  freeboards  for  flush-deck  vessels  (of  standard  strength,  and  length  equal 
to  ra  depths)  are  tabulated  under  the  vessel's  depth  and  coefficient  of  fine- 
ness. For  each  depth  eight  freeboards  are  tabulated  suitable  for  eight  different 
coefficients  of  fineness.  The  latter  vary  from  '66  to  "So.  The  freeboards 
are  greater  for  the  higher  coefficients  because  the  hull,  being  fuller,  is  heavier 
and  less  lively  in  a  sea  way.  A  consideration  of  the  extreme  cases  of  two 
prismatic  hulls,  the  one  having  a  rectangular  section  and  the  other  a  triangular 
yacht-like  section,  will  show  at  once  that  the  lifting  or  buoyant  power  of  the 
latter  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  former.  The  difference  in  the  tabulated 
freeboards  due  to  a  difference  in  coefficients  of  '66  to  '80  varies  from  about 
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54  inches  in  a  300  feel  vessel  to  13  inches  in  a  600  feet  one.  The  coefficient 
o(  fineness  is  tlie  displacement  coefficient  at  a  draught  equal  to  85  per  cent,  of 
the  moulded  depth  to  freeboard  deck. 

The  dept^  for  freeboard  purposes  is  measured  from  the  top  of  the  keel  to 
the  top  of  the  deck  at  side  (i.e.  the  moulded  depth  plus  the  thickness  of  the 
deck).  If  B  plated  deck  is  only  partly  sheathed  with  wood  and  is  unsheathed 
amidships,  that  proportion  of  the  thickness  of  the  sheathing,  which  the  length  of 
the  sheathed  portion  bears  to  the  vessel's  length,  is  added  to  the  depth  used  for 
freeboard  purposes,  and  the  freeboard  when  computed  is  reduced  by  the  same 
amount.  The  reverse  process  is  employed  when  the  deck  is  sheathed  amidships 
and  unsheathed  elsewhere. 

The  standard  ratio  of  length  to  depth  is  11,  for  both  flush-deck  and  com- 
plete-superstructure vessels  ;  the  depth  being  taken  to  the  freeboard  deck  in  each 
case.  If,  in  a  flush-deck  vessel  not  exceeding  400  feet  in  length,  the  length  is 
greater  or  less  than  11  times  the  depth,  the  tabulaied  freeboard  is  increased  or 
reduced  by  an  amount  given  in  inches  by  the  formula '0003  L -|-  ■o5(L—  laD), 
where  L  and  D  are  the  length  and  depth  of  the  vessel  in  feet.  When  the  length 
of  a  flush-deck  vessel  exceeds  400  feet  the  correction  is  ■i7{L —  iiD).  In  a 
complete-superstructure   vessel  the  correction  is  half  the   above;  in  a  vessel 

having  detached  superstructures  it  is  i of  the  above,  where  r  is  the  ratio  of 

the  effective  length  of  the  superstniclure  to  the  length  of  the  vessel.  When  a 
vessel's  length  exceeds  15  depths,  the  depth  for  freeboard  purposes  is  taken  as 
(me-fifteenth  of  the  length. 

The  tabulated  freeboards  assume  tlie  freeboard  deck  to  have  a  standard 
sheer.  The  standard  curve  is  parabolic,  and  is  such  that  two  equidistant  ordinates, 
between  the  stem  or  stern  and  amidships,  are  one-ninth  and  four-ninths  of  the 
end  ordinate.  The  ordinate  at  the  bow  is  twice  that  at  the  stern,  i.e.  the 
standard  sheer  forward  is  twice  the  sheer  aft.  The  sheer  is  measured  by 
ihe  height  of  the  mean  ordinate,  or  "  mean  sheer  "  as  it  is  termed.  The  standard 
mean  sheer,  in  the  case  of  vessels  having  a  forecastle  of  standard  height,  or  a 
complete  superstructure,  which,  of  course,  includes  a  forecastle,  is  ■04L  -|-  8 
(where  L  equals  the  vessel's  length).  In  vessels  not  having  a  forecastle  the 
standard  sheer  is  ■04L  -f- 16  ;  i.e.  it  is  considerably  greater,  which  compensates 
in  some  measure  for  the  loss  of  protective  and  lifting  power  caused  by  the  absence 
of  a  forecastle.  In  ordinary  vessels  the  sheer  is  measured  ftom  a  base  line 
parallel  to  the  keel  and  passing  through  the  deck  at  side  amidships.  In  vessels 
which  are  designed  to  trim  by  the  stern  when  loaded,  it  may  be  measured  from  a 
line  parallel  to  the  designed  load  water  line,  provided  the  latter  is  indicated  by 
an  additional  disc  on  the  vessel's  side  one-quarter  of  her  length  from  the 
stem. 

If  a  vessel's  actual  sheer  exceeds  the  standard,  no  correction  is  made  in  the 
freeboard.  If  it  is  less  than  the  standard  the  freeboard  is  increased  ;  in  the  case 
"  of  a  vessel  not  having  a  forecastle,  by  three-fourths  the  deficit;  in  one  having 
a  forecastle  but  no  poop,  by  five-eighths  the  deficit ;  and  in  one  having  both  a 
forecastle  and  a  poop,  by  half  the  deficit.  If  the  sheer  forward  is  less  than  twice 
the  sheer  aft,  the  latter,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  sheer  correction,  is 
taken  as  half  tiie  actual  sheer  forward. 

The  standard  round  up,  or  camber,  of  the  freeboard  deck,  is  one-fiftieth  of 
the  vessel's  beam.  When  ihe  actual  camber  is  greater  or  less  than  the  standard 
the  tabulated  freeboard  is  reduced  or  increased  by  one-fourth  of  the  difference. 

The  freeboards  for  flush-deck  vessels  arc  tabulated  under  the  depth;  also 
for  each  depth  there  is  given  the  reduction  in  freeboard  permitted  in  the  case 
of  vessels  having  a  complete  superstructure — such  as  an  awning  deck— of 
standard  strength  and  height.  If  the  superstructure  is  not  complete  the  reduction 
allowed  is  less,  of  course,  than  when  it  is  complete ;  whether  or  not  it  is 
exact  proportion  of  the  length  of  the  superstructure  (or  the  combined  length  in 
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the  case  of  detached  superstructures)  to  that  of  the  vessel  depends  on  two 
Actors,  (i)  the  kind  of  superstructure  in  conjunction  with  the  propoition  which 
its  length  bears  to  that  of  the  vessel,  and  (3)  the  efficiency  of  the  means  provided 
for  closing  the  doorways  or  openings  in  the  end  bulkheads,  i.e.  whether  the 
closing  appliances  are  of  "  Class  1  "  or  "  Class  3  "  type,  or  whether  no  means  of 
closing  are  provided. 

The  first  of  these,  termed  ihe  "type  factor,"  is  given  in  tabular  form.  In 
four  types  of  superstructures  it  has  the  full  value  unity,  U,  the  actual  combined 
length  of  the  superstructures  is  allowed  in  estimating  the  freeboard  reduction. 
These  types  are,  (i)  the  complete  superstracture,  (3)  a  poop  bridge  and  fore- 
castle, or  "  three-island  "  arrangement,  (3)  a  poop  with  bridge  and  forecastle 
combined,  and  (4)  a  forecastle  with  a  poop  and  bridge  combined.  In  these 
four  arrangements,  if  the  means  of  closing  the  openings  in  the  end  bulltheads 
are  of  Class  i  type,  the  reduction  in  freeboard  allowed  is  the  fiill  tabulated 
reduction  for  a  complete  superstructure,  corrected  merely  to  correspond  with  the 
proportion  of  the  vessel's  length  covered  by  the  superstructures ;  i.e.  if,  say,  only 
half  the  vessel's  length  is  covered,  then  half  the  correction  for  a  full-length  super- 
structure  is  allowed.  This  means  that  whether  the  superstructures  cover  a  large 
or  a  small  portion  of  the  vessel's  length  they  are  deemed  to  be  equally  useful 
per  foot  of  length  in  protecting  the  upper  deck  from  inundation  and  in  elevating 
I  he  weather-deck  platform. 

Id  the  other  extreme,  the  usefulness  of  a  superstructure  consisting  of  a  poop 
only,  is  dependent  on  its  relative  length  :  if  very  short  it  forms  merely  a  break- 
water, useful  in  the  rare  contingency  of  seas  breaking  over  from  aft :  it  gives 
little  protection  to  the  deck  from  inundation  or  from  being  swept  by  head  seas. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  covers  a  considerable  portion  of  the  deck,  its  usefulness 
per  foot  of  length  increases,  for  it  then  protects  pan  of  the  deck,  hatchways,  ctai 
and  elevates  the  weather  deck  at  this  place.  Accordingly,  while  the  tabulated 
type  factor  for  a  poop  covering  40  per  cent,  of  the  vessel's  length  is  '50,  that  for 
one  covering  70  per  cent,  is  '80.  That  is  to  say,  the  reduction  in  freeboard 
allowed  on  account  of  a  poop  is  not  merely  that  proportion  of  the  reduction 
allowed  for  a  complete  superstructure  which  its  length  bears  to  that  of  the  vessel, 
but  only  50  or  80  per  cent,  of  it  according  as  the  poop  is  relative  short  01  long. 
As  noticed  later,  even  this  proportion  is  only  allowed  if  the  means  of  closing 
any  doorways  or  openings  in  the  front  bulkhead  are  of  Class  i  type ;  -if  of  Class  3 
tyi)e  the  effective  length  is  deemed  to  be  less  than  the  actual  by  a  certain 
percentage. 

The  type  factor  of  superstructures  consisting  of  a  forecastle  and  detached 
bridge  is  '90,  irrespective  of  the  proportion  of  the  vessel's  length  covered.  The 
type  factor  for  other  arrangements  of  superstructures  varies,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
poop,  according  to  the  relative  length  covered. 

As  already  noticed,  the  reduction  in  freeboard  depends  not  only  on  the  type 
factor  just  described,  but  on  the  means  adopted  for  closing  the  openings  in  the 
bulkheads.  If  not  of  the  most  secure  Class  i  type  the  effective  length  of  the 
superstructure  is  deemed  to  be  less  than  the  actual  by  a  certain  percentage.  The 
percentages  are  tabulated,  and  vary  according  to  the  kind  of  superstructure  as 
well  as  the  means  of  closing. 

In  the  case  of  a  forecastle  the  effective  length  is  the  full  length  whether 
the  openings  in  its  end  bulkheads  are  closed  by  Class  r  or  Class  3  appliances. 
If  there  is  no  bulkhead,  so  that  the  forecastle  is  open  for  the  sea  to  enter,  only 
75  per  cent,  of  its  actual  length  is  allowed  as  its  effective  length. 

In  the  case  of  a  poop  the  effective  length  is  the  actual  length  or  only  80  per 
cent,  of  it  according  as  the  openings  in  its  bulkhead  are  closed  by  Class  r  or 
Class  a  appliances.  If  there  is  no  bulkhead  the  effective  length  is  only  40  per 
cent,  of  the  actual. 

In  the  case  of  a  detached  bridge  the  actual  length  is  allowed  only  if  both 
the  end  bulkheads  are  closed  by  Class  i  appliances.     If  the  forward  bulkhead  is 
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closed  by  Class  i,  and  Ihc  arter  bulkhead  by  Class  a  appliances,  only  So  per  ] 
cent,  of  the  actual  length  is  allowed.  If  both  bulkheads  are  dosed  by  Class  i  ] 
appliances,  70  per  cent,  is  allowed. 

All  these  percentages  are  tabulated,  and  others  appropriate  to  various  other  ] 
arrangements  and  combinations  of  superstruct tires. 

If  the  height  of  b  saperstmotars  is  less  than  the  standard  height  by  a  . 
certain  proportion,  its  effective  length  is  reduced  in  the  same  proportion.     The   I 
standard  height  is  given  by  the  formula  ■018L+  I'l,  where  L  is  the  vessel's 
length.       In  vessels  whose  length  is  less  ihnti  100  feel  the  standard  height  is 
3  feet ;  in  those  whose  length  is  greater  than  350  feet  it  is  7-5  feet. 

Saperstmcttires  must  be  of  substantial  construction,  and  must  extend 
to  the  vessel's  sides,  i.e,  their  sides  must  be  formed  by  the  shell  plating  carried 
tip.  If  a  superstructure  is  not  of  substantial  construction  it  is  ignored  in  com- 
puting the  freeboard.  The  bulkheads  at  the  fore  end  of  a  bridge  or  exposed 
poop  must  be  constructed  not  less  substantially  than  is  provided  for  in  the 
regulations,  if  not  it  is  considered  to  be  non-existent  (Art,  290).  ■ 

Class  1  elosing  appliances  must  be  of  steel  or  iron ;  when  closed  they  I 
must  be  as  strong  as  the  intact  bulkhead  and  practically  watertight.  Neither 
they  nor  the  means  of  securing  them  may  be  detachable  from  their  positions, 
and  the  arrangement  must  be  such  that  the  openings  may  be  closed  from  both  sides 
of  the  bulkhead  or  from  the  deck  above.  Strong  hinged  doors  with  putty  or 
rubber  packing,  such  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  3,  Plate  70,  are  representative  of  this 
class  of  closing  appliance.  Supeistructures  are  not  regarded  as  closed  by  Class  1 
sppliances  unless  other  means  of  access  for  the  crew  to  all  working  spaces  are 
provided  through  properly  protected  deck  openings  ;  unless  all  openings  iota 
ihe  superstructure  through  the  vessel's  sides,  such  as  gangway  doors,  are  at  least 
as  strong  and  secure  as  the  surrounding  structure ;  unless  all  inaccessible  side 
scuttles  are  provided  with  hinged  covers  ;  and  unless  there  are  no  open  scuppers 
through  the  vessel's  sides  into  the  superstructure. 

Class  2  closing  appliances  may  consist  of  hard-wood  doors,  at  least 
a  inches  thick,  not  more  than  30  inches  wide,  having  sills  at  least  15  indies 
above  the  deck.  Or  they  may  consist  of  cross  shifting  boards,  fitted  the  full 
height  of  the  opening  in  channels  riveted  to  Ihe  bulkhead,  having  a  thick- 
ness of  I  inch  for  each  15  inches  span,  with  a  coaming  plate  at  least  15  inches 
high.  Scuppers  in  superstructures  closed  by  Class  a  appliances  must  be  led 
overboard  (not  to  the  bilge),  and  must  have  non-return  storm  valves  and  non- 
detachable  screwed  plugs.  When  the  bulkhead  openings  are  closed  by  shifting 
boards  there  must  be  independent  means  of  access  to  the  machinery  space, 
bunkers,  and  other  working  spaces,  either  through  the  deck  above  or  through 
strong  hinged  doors  in  the  bulkhead.  The  deck  within  a  superstructure  closed 
by  Class  2  appliances  must  be  watertight.  Hatchways  and  other  openings  in 
the  deck  must  have  coamings  at  least  9  inches  high,  and  means  of  closing  as 
etfcctive  as  those  required  for  hatchways  on  the  after  part  of  a  superstructure 
deck  (Art.  455).  Doorways  in  machijiery  casings  protected  by  such  a  super- 
structure, must  have  coamings  at  least  15  inches  high. 

If  there  are  no  means  of  closing  openings  in  the  end  bulkheads  of  a 
saperstiucture,  all  openings  in  the  deck  within  the  superstructure  must  be 
protected  by  coamings  at  least  18  inches  high;  and  as  the  deck  is  here  practi- 
cally a  weather  deck,  freeing  ports  must  be  provided  in  the  sides,  having  an  area 
of  at  least  a  square  feet  for  each  10  feet  in  the  length  of  the  superstructure — 
except  in  the  case  of  short  open  forecastles. 

As  a  condition  of  freeboard  assignment  it  is  required  that  the  hatchways 
in  the  weather  deck  shall  be  substantially  conBtructed  and  closed  in  the 
manner  described  in  Art.  456  or  equally  securely.  Also  that  ventilators  shall 
be  strongly  constructed  as  described  in  Art.  556.  Further,  these  parts  must  be 
inaintsuned  in  good  condition,  and  to  ensure  this  an  annual  examination  is 
L-qtured.    The  raachinerj-  casings  must  be  carried  up  at  least  6  feet  above  the 
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freeboard  deck  in  vessels  (other  than  tugs  and  the  like)  not  longer  than  270  feet, 
and  to  at  least  the  standard  height  of  superstructures  in  those  of  greater  length. 
A  casing  not  covered  hy  a  superstructure  must  he  as  strongly  constructed  as  a 
superstructure,  and  exposed  doorways  in  its  sides  leading  on  lo  the  freeboard 
deck  are  not  permitted.  Machinery  casings  on  a  superstructure  are  to  extend 
at  least  4  feet  above  the  deck  of  the  superstnicture.  Efficient  means  must  be 
provided  for  closing  all  openings  in  the  top  of  the  casings. 

If  there  are  bulwarks  round  the  freeboard  deck  or  the  deck  of  a  super- 
structure, freeing  porte  must  be  provided  having  an  area  ro  per  cent,  that  of 
the  bulwark.  This  is  necessary  in  order  that  in  heavy  weather  large  volumes  of 
water,  imprisoned  by  the  bulwarks,  may  quickly  escape.  In  a  small  vessel  the 
volume  of  water  retained  by  deep  bulwarks  might,  of  course,  have  the  disastrous 
consequences  of  serious  overloading  (Art,  447). 

In  the  absence  of  a  solid  bulwark  guard  rails  must  be  provided,  at  least 
48  inches  high  on  the  freeboard  deck,  and  43  inches  high  on  superstructure 
decks.     The  bars  forming  it  must  not  be  wider  apart  than  g  inches. 

In  a  vessel  having  detached  superstructures  the  wells  between  them  are  in 
heavy  weather  often  flooded  with  water,  so  that  the  crew  are  unable  to  move 
to  and  from  their  quarters  with  any  d^rce  of  comfort  or  safely.  For  this  reason, 
in  vessels  over  150  and  under  400  feet  long,  a  gangway  with  side  rails  must  be 
provided  between  the  erections,  at  a  minimum  height  above  the  deck  of  30  ta 
43  inches  according  to  the  size  of  the  vessel. 

Art  83b.  The  tabulated  freeboards  are  only  suitable  for  vessels  having 
longitudinal  and  transverse  strength  not  less  than  the  standard :  if  less,  within 
certain  limits,  than  the  standard  the  draught  is  reduced  in  the  same  proportion. 
The  strength  of  most  vessels  exceeds  the  standard,  but  as  the  tabular  freeboards 
are  based  on  weatherly  qualities  they  cannot  be  reduced  on  this  account.  The 
minimum  standard  of  strength  was  established  by  the  1913  Load-line 
Committee  as  a  result  of  far-reaching  investigations  into  the  relative  strength 
of  structure  of  flush-deck  vessels  and  those  having  a  complete  superstructure  of 
awning-deck  type,  built  in  conformity  with  the  rules  of  the  four  principal  classi- 
fication societies. 1  The  longitudinal  strength  was  calculated  of  vessels  of 
different  lengths  (roo  feet  to  600  feet)  and  different  proportions  of  depth  to 
length  (10  to  i3'5),  designed  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  each  of  the  four 
societies.  The  strength  of  similar  vessels  in  each  group  was  found  to  vary 
considerably,  but  as  the  strength  of  all,  when  loaded  to  the  usual  maximum 
draught,  has  been  proved  by  long  years  of  trading  to  give  a  sufficient  margin  of 
strength,  the  strength  of  the  least  strong  in  each  group  was  taken  as  representing 
approximately  the  minimum  standard  of  strength  for  freeboard  purposes. 

As  investigation  showed  that,  in  vessels  of  the  same  length  but  different 
depths,  the  load  draught  and  strength,  in  both  flush-deck  and  complete-super- 
structure vessels,  bore  a  fairly  uniform  ratio  to  each  other,  it  became  a  com- 
paratively simple  matter  lo  tabulate  coefficients  by  means  of  which  the  strength 
corresponding  to  a  certain  draught,  or  the  draught  corresponding  to  a  certain 
strength,  could  readily  be  obtained. 

The  coefficients,  or  factors  "/"  as  they  are  termed,  are  tabulated  under  the 
vessel's  length  dimension  (from  100  to  600  feet,  in  steps  of  100  feet).    They  are 

represented  by  the  formula/ =  •^,  i^.  the  moment,  or  modulus  of  resistance  --, 

divided  by  the  draught  d  and  by  the  breadth  B.  For  a  vessel  too  feet  long 
f^  3'o,  and  for  one  600  feet  long  it  is  24'6.  Having  found  the  moment  of 
inertia,  I,  of  the  longitudinally  disposed  material  amidships  arid  divided  it  by 
y,  the  vertical  distance  of  the  upper  deck  at  side  from  the  neutral  axis,  the 
required  maximum  draught  based  on  considerations  of  the  vessel's  longitudinal 

'  Lloyd's  Register,  the  Bureso  Veritas,  The  British  Coiponllion,  and  the  Geiman  Lloyd. 
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strength  is  obtained  by  dividing  this  result  by  the  /  factor  (as  tabulated  for 
a  vessel  of  that  particular  length)  and  again  by  the  breadth.  The/factors  are 
only  applicable  to  vessels  whose  breadth  is  not  less  than  -^ — Y  ao,  and  whose 

ratio  of  depth  to  length  lies  between  10  and  i3'5  inclusive.  The  strength  is 
calculated  amidships  assuming  the  deck  to  be  unweakened  by  hatchways,  the 
plating  to  be  unweakened  by  rivet  holes,  and  the  structural  material  to  be  steel 
having  a  tensile  strength  of  17  to  33  tons  per  square  inch.  The  weakening 
effect  of  any  hatchways  or  openings  in  the  decks  (in  the  midship  half  length) 
may  be  neglected  if  not  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  calculated  strength. 

The  standard  mininmni  thickness  of  the  side  plating  in  hundredths 
of  an  iiKh  is  given  by  the  formula  0105  length  +  17  j  and  the  corresponding 
standard  megimam  f^ame  spacing  in  inches  is  '035  length  -f-  17. 
Applying  these  two  formula  to  vessels  of,  say,  100  and  600  feet  length,  the 
required  thickness  of  the  shell  plating  is  '^^  and  -80  inch,  and  tlie  correspond- 
ing frame  spacing  is  \v,\  and  32  inches,  results  which  correspond  fairly  with 
general  practice. 

A  formula  is  also  given  for  the  standard  mlnimnm  transverse  strength 
of  the  side  frames  in  the  hold ;  and  coefficients  are  tabulated  by  means  of  which 
the  strength  of  frame  corresponding  to  a  given  draught,  or  the  draught  corre- 
sponding to  a  given  strength  of  frame,  may  be  ascertained.  The  factors  govern- 
ing'the  strength  required  in  the  side  frames  are  the  modulus  of  resistance  of  the 
frame  bar  itself,  the  depth  of  the  unsupported  side  in  the  hold  and  its  position 
relative  to  the  load  line. 

The  freeboard  of  sailing  ships  is  slightly  greater  than  that  of  steamers,  to  which 
the  foregoing  more  particularly  applies.  The  increase  varies  from  2  to  5  per  cent. 
of  the  vessel's  depth,  according  as  there  are  no  superstructures,  or  super- 
Structures  covering  80  per  cent,  of  the  length.  When  the  rise  of  floor  is  greater 
than  \\  inches  per  foot  of  breadth,  and  not  greater  than  i\  inches,  the  depth 
for  freeboard  purposes  may  be  reduced  by  half  the  difference  between  the  actual 
and  the  standard  rise  of  floor,  computed  at  15  inches  per  foot  of  breadth.  The 
standard  sheer  for  all  ships  is  -041,  -)-  8.  The  winter  and  summer  freeboards 
are  the  same.  In  all  ships  the  freeboard  for  winter  voyages  in  the  North 
Atlantic  is  3  inches  greater  than  the  summer  freeboard. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

KEELS,    KEELSONS,    ETC. 

Art.  84.  A  vessel's  keel  is  sometimes  familiarly  described  as  the  backbone  of 
the  hull,  and,  agreeably  with  this  conception,  it  is  commonly  regarded  as  a 
structural  part  of  special  importance.  In  the  early  days  of  iron  shipbuilding  its 
construction  received  an  extravagant  degree  of  attention,  numerous  compticAted 
formations  being  proposed  and  tried.^  Its  primary  purpose  is  to  stiffen  the 
vessel's  bottom,  by  giving  to  the  detached  ribs  or  frames  lying  across  it  fore-and- 
aft  continuity,  so  that  all  may  share  alike  in  resisting  local  pressures  from 
grounding  or  docking.  It  has  another  function,  important,  however,  only  in 
wood  vessels.  In  these  it  always  projects  beyond  the  skin  planking,  ao  that, 
being  the  lowest  part,  it  acts  as  a  fender,  or  rubbing- piece,  should  the  vessel 
touch  the  ground.  This  is  important  "in  a  wood  ship,  because  the  soft  planking, 
sheathed  with  felt  and  tliin  copper,  could  not  endure  even  gentle  rubbing  contact 
with  a  hard  bottom.  The  keel  itself  would  suffer  and  fray  away,  and  to  protect 
it,  therefore,  a  false  keel  is  provided,  i.e.  a  plank  bolted  in  a  sepii-secure  fashion 
to  the  bottom  of  the  keel  proper.  In  steel  vessels,  as  the  skin  plating  is  not 
readily  damaged  by  mere  contact  with  the  ground,  the  usefulness  of  an  external 
keel  {Plate  loo)  disappears  in  great  measure,  so  much  so  that  it  is  now  usually 
dispensed  with  altogether,  its  place  being  taken  by  a  thick  central  strake  of  shell 
plating,  termed  the  "flat-plate  keel,"  to  which  there  is  united  internally  an 
upright  plate,  termed  the  "vertical-plate  keel"  (Figs.  3  and  ii,  Plate  8S  and 
Plate  102,  etc.). 

An  external  bar  keel,  or  "hanging  keel,"  as  it  is  sometimes  descriptively 
termed,  has  certain  advantages  (see  Plate  5).  From  its  massiveness  and  great 
local  stiffness,  it  is  well  adapted  to  distribute  the  severe  local  pressures  that  may 
result  from  grounding  on  a  stony  bottom.  In  such  a  contingency  it  preserves, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  the  thin  yielding  plating  from  contact,  and  perhaps  from 
indentation  or  perforation.  It  is  also  beneficial,  to  some  extent,  in  checking 
rolling  tendencies,  its  action  in  this  respect  being  similar  to  that  of  a  bilge  keel 
(Art.  443).  It  is  objectionable,  however,  in  that  the  vessel's  draught  is  increased 
by  its  depth,  often  an  important  matter,  where,  in  consequence  of  shallow  har- 
bours, bars,  or  canals,  a  slight  excess  of  draught  may  disqualify  a  vessel  for 
certain  trades.  And  its  exposed  position  renders  it  liable  to  damage ;  in  case 
of  violent  contact  with  the  ground,  it  is  sometimes  bent  over  to  one  side. 

Flat-plate  keels  were  first  adopted  with  a  view  to  minimising  the  vessel's 
draught.  The  fact  that  vessels  so  built  may  be  less  fit  to  touch  a  stony  bottom 
without  injury  may  quite  properly  be  disregarded,  because  grounding,  except 
on  a  smooth  bar  or  the  muddy  bottom  of  a  harbour  or  river,  is  a  casualty  so 
little  likely  to  occur  that  it  does  not  warrant  special  features  in  the  design, 
especially  if  to  the  detriment  of  other  qualities.  In  many  large  vessels  a  com- 
bination of  bar  and  flat-plate  keel  is  adopted.  Here  a  flat  and  vertical-plate 
keel  are  fitted  in  the  usual  way,  but,  riveted  outside,  there  is  an  ordinary  bar 
keel  lying  on  its  side.  The  outer  keel  is  often  referred  to  as  a  slab  keel  (see 
Plate  ro7,  and  Art  99). 

Art.  85.  Althougli  familiarly  described  as  the  backbone  of  the  vessel's 
'  Some  of  thcM  eaily  keels  are  illustialed  uid  described  in  Sir  E.  J.  Reed's  vork  on 
Shipbaitdil^. 
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bottom,  a  bar  keel  by  itself  only  fulfils  a  minor  part  of  Ihe  duties  involved; 
if  the  great  si^e  and  weight  of  a  loaded  ship  he  considered,  it  ia  evident 
ihat,  although  massive  in  itself,  it  would  be  quite  inadequate  to  distribute 
unyieldingly  the  intense  local  pressures  to  which  it  may  be  exposed.  To  with- 
siand,  without  bending,  the  upward  pressures  due  to  grounding,  or  even  ordinary 
sea  pressures—acting  on  the  extensive  area  of  the  vessel's  bottom — a  fore-and- 
^  girder  of  great  strength  and  stiffness  is  required.  In  wood  ships  the 
iiectssary  strength  is  secured  by  what  is  practically  a  duplication  of  the  keel,  i.e. 
s  keelson  (a  stout  log,  like  the  keel  proper)  is  superposed  on  the  cross  timber 
^oois,  over^ — but  not  in  contact  with— the  keel,  being  united  thereto  by  long  bolts 
P^^ing  through  the  floors.  In  iron  and  steel  vessels  a  similar  construction  was, 
'fid  is  still  sometimes  adopted,  but  here  the  keelson  is  composed  of  plates  and 
■J^rs,  in  the  form  usually  of  a  powerful  I-section  girder  (Plates  s  and  loo).  Being 
[deeper  than  a  bar  keel,  and  having  its  material  more  efficiently  disposed,  the 
"■'seison  is  really  the  stronger  of  the  two.  As  noticed  later,  other  arrangements 
^•"e  commonly  adopted  wherein  the  keel  and  keelson  arc  conjoined  as  one  (Figs, 
'*.  13,  14,  I'laie  5) ;  but  whatever  the  design,  the  result  sought  is  a  powerful 
?liddl6-llno  girder.  It  should  be  observed  that,  in  regarding  a  bar  keel  as  a 
''^fe-and-aft  beam  or  girder,  it  cannot  properly  be  considered  alone,  for  the  rigidly 
J^^tached  garboard  strakes  not  only  increase  its  thickness  or  sectional  area  as  a 
"ar,  but  form  wide  flanges  on  either  side  (see  Fig.  6,  Plate  85). 

Art.  86.  Before  describing  the  various  arrangements  of  middle-line  girders, 
'*■  will  be  well  to  examine  the  efficiency  of  the  one  just  noticed,  i.e.  a  de- 
ta^hed  keel  and  keelson,  as  adopted  in  sailing-ships,  and  in  steamers  not 
"aring  a  double  bottom  (Fig.  i,  Plate  3,  and  Fig.  5,  Plate  5).  It  may  be  readily 
shown  that,  as  regards  strength  and  stifl'ness,  the  arrangement  is  not  efficient. 
The  combined  strength  of  two  similar  beams,  so  long  as  they  are  disconnected, 
is  only  double  that  of  one ;  whether  placed  side  by  side,  or  one  on  lop  of  the 
other,  they  act  independently  as  separate  beams.  If,  however,  when  superposed, 
Ihey  are  united  as  one,  the  important  element  of  depth  is  at  once  introduced, 
The  strength  of  a  solid  rectangular  beam  varies  as  the  square  of  its  depth,  and 
its  stiffness  as  the  cube  ;  by  uniting  two  such  beams,  therefore,  the  strength  of 
the  combination  would  be  four  times  that  of  one  of  them,  and  the  stiffness,  or 
resistance  to  deilection,  eight  times  greater.  If  a  further  advantage  due  to  the 
importance  of  depth  were  desired,  then,  instead  of  fixing  the  two  beams,  the  one 
directly  upon  the  other,  they  might  be  disposed  some  distance  apart,  vertically, 
and  conjoined  by  a  thin  distance-piece  or  web.  This  arrangement  would  form 
a  typical  girder,  for  there  would  be  an  upper  and  a  lower  flange  and  a  connect- 
ing web.  In  resisting  bending  stresses,  each  one  has  difllerent  and  specialized 
duties ;  while  the  one  flange  suffers  tension  throughout,  the  other  is  only  affected 
by  compression.'  The  duty  of  the  web  is  to  hold  the  two  flanges  at  fixed 
distance,  and  prevent  any  relatii'e  fore-and-aft  slipping  movement.  To  do  this 
it  need  have  no  longitudinal  strength  or  continuity ;  an  arrangement  of  cross, 
diagonal  links,  forming  the  well-known  latHce-girdcr,  would  serve  the  purpose 
(Fig.  6,  Plate  114). 

A  detached  keel  and  keelson  arrangement  (Fig.  1,  Plate  3)  does  not, 
therefore,  form,  as  miglit  at  first  sight  appear,  a  girder  of  which  the  keelson  and 
keel  are  the  top  and  bottom  members  respectively,  for  there  is  no  proper  con- 
necting web.  The  floors,  although  holding  them  at  fixed  distance,  lack  one  of 
the  attributes  of  a  web,  for,  being  parallel,  they  are  incapable  of  checking  relative 
fore-and-aft  movement  of  the  two  parts.  They  cannot  convey  fore-and-aft 
stresses  from  the  one  to  the  other ;  with  a  solid  or  lattice-link  web,  a  stress  on  the 
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keel — due  to  a  deflecting  force— whether  tensile  or  compressive,  is  at  once  com- 
municated to  the  keelson,  and  immediately  sets  up  in  it  a  corresponding  stress 
of  reverse  character.  When  conjoined  only  by  parallel  floors,  the  two  parts 
cannot  co-operate ;  they  act  independently,  each  one  contributing  only  its  own 
comparatively  small  beam-like  strength.  That  this  is  so  is  shown  by  the  diagram 
Fig.  3,  Plate  3.  Here  the  floors  have  communicated  an  upheaving  force  from 
the  keel  to  the  keelson,  causing  both  parts  to  deflect  in  precisely  the  same  way ; 
they  have  evidently  acted  as  separate  beams,  each  with  its  own  neutral  axis,  for 
in  each  one  the  upper  layers  have  stretched  and  the  lower  ones  compressed; 
also,  a  great  amount  of  relative  longitudinal  slipping  movement  has  occurred,  as 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  end  floors  and  the  ends  of  the  kfel  and  keelson  are 
DO  longer  in  one  straight  line.  Fig.  3  depicts  the  same  keel  and  keelson  con- 
joined by  intercostal  plates;  and  it  will  be  observed  that  here  the  conditions  are 
quite  altered,  for  while  the  entire  keel  has  suffered  compression  and  has  shortened, 
the  keelson  has  suffered  tension  and  has  lengthened  bodily  by  the  same  amount ; 
the  material  at  the  neutral  axis,  shown  by  the  dotted  line,  has,  of  course,  neither 
stretched  nor  shortened. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  to  secnre  the  ftill  effloienoy  of  the  keel  and 
keelson,  they  maet  be  conjoined  by  a  rigid  web.  In  practice  this  is  some- 
times done  by  fitting  intercostal  plates  between  the  floors  (Fig.  3,  Plate  3,  and  Figs. 
8  and  11,  Plate  5).  By  their  means  the  keelson  and  the  keel — with  its  attached 
garboard  plates — are  at  once  transformed  from  independent  parts  into  the  top 
and  bottom  members  of  one  deep  girder,  possessing  very  superior  strength  and 
rigidity.  The  intercostal  plates  have  a  further  beneficial  effect,  in  that  they 
prevent  any  approach  of  the  keel  and  keelson.  Under  an  excessive  upheaving 
or  crushing  pressure  acting  upon  the  keel,  the  floors  would  develop  a  tendency 
to  trip  or  buckle  (Figs.  4  and  6,  Plate  3] ;  and,  of  course,  when  held  erect  by 
intercostal  plates,  such  yielding  is  most  efficiently  checked. 

Art.  87.  A  more  perfect  arrangement  of  keel  and  keelson  is  that  in  which 
the  two  parts  are  conjoined,  not  by  intercostal  plates,  but  by  a  continuous 
vertloal-plate  keel,  or"throngh  plate"(Figs.  13  to  15,  Plate  s)-  This 
method  involves  considerable  modifications,  for  the  floors,  instead  of  passing 
across  the  keel,  are  now  severed  and  united  on  either  side  to  the  vertical-plate 
keel ;  and  in  place  of  an  ordinary  bar  keel,  one  of  side-bar  type,  or  a  flat-plate 
keel,  is  employed.  Whatever  the  type  of  keel,  this  through-plate  arrangement 
makes  a  very  perfect  middle-line  girder ;  the  continuous  web  not  only  acts 
efficiently  as  a  joining  medium,  but,  unlike  intercostal  plates,  confers  consider- 
able girder-like  strength,  fiut  while  perfect  as  regards  longitudinal  strength,  it 
is  not  always  so  when  transverse  strength  is  considered,  for  the  floors  are  all 
severed  at  the  centre  line,  and  if  only  connected  thereto  by  short  vertical  angles 
and  by  the  foundation  plate  of  the  keelson,  as  shown  in  Figs.  la  to  14,  the 
strength  of  the  continuous  floor  is  not  regained.  But  although  the  severance  of 
the  floors  reduces  the  strength  of  the  vessel's  bottom,  this  is  largely  made  up  for 
by  the  much  greater  strength  of  the  middle-line  girder.  The  through-plate  con- 
struction is  not  often  adopted  in  vessels  having  ordinary  shallow  floors ;  not 
only  on  account  of  the  meagreness  and  generally  unsatisfactory  natui^  of  the 
connection,  but  because  of  the  increased  workmanship  involved.  In  vesseb 
which  cairy  oil  in  bulk  and  are  not  longitudinally  framed,  the  floors  are  always 
of  shallow  type,  butted  on  either  side  of  a  thtough-plate  keel  (Plate  a6) ;  but 
here  the  arrangement  is  particularly  convenient,  for  the  continuous  vertical  keel 
forms  a  suitable  lower  margin  for  the  central  fore-and-aft  bulkhead,  always  fitted 
in  these  vessels.  The  bulkhead  permits  of  the  suppression  of  any  special  keelson, 
and  affords  an  excellent  bracket  attachment  for  the  severed  floors.  The  brackets 
also  serve  the  useful  purpose  of  holding  the  lower  ends  of  the  bulkhead  stiffeners. 
In  vessels  having  a  double  bottom  on  the  Mclntyre  principle,  a  continuous 
vertical  keel  is  sometimes  adopted,  in  which  case  an  excellent  bradcet  connection 
is  secured  for  the  ends  of  the  floors  (see  Fig.  4,  Plate  103). 
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Art.  88.  Notice  now  the  practical  details  of  the  different  middle-line  girder 
ajrrangements  just  described,  First  consider  an  ordinary  detached  keelson 
{Fig.  4,  Plate  5).  In  all  but  small  vessels  this  is  of  I-section,  being  composed 
of  a  vertical  plate  with  two  angles  on  either  edge,  the  upper  pair  having  a  cover- 
ing or  rider-plale.  In  small  vessels  a  bulb  plale  with  double  angles,  or  two 
bulb  angles  back  to  back,  is  usually  substituted,  lliis  being  a  more  convenient 
and  simple  construction ;  or  a  single-  massive  bar  of  solid  section,  I,  bulb-tee  or 
channel  may  be  employed.  If  a  channel  bar  is  used  it  should  be  filled  flush 
with  cemeut,  so  that  it  may  not  hold  dirt.  A  disadvantage  in  a  keelson  com- 
posed of  a  single  large  bar  is  the  discontinuity  that  prevails  at  each  joint ;  when 
composed  of  separate  parts  the  various  end  joints  may  be  disposed  so  remote 
from  each  other  that,  even  if  unconnected,  the  strength  of  the  whole  may  not  be 
seriously  impaired  ;  nevertheless,  when  carefully  jointed,  the  strength  of  a  single 
bar  may  be  quite  well  maintained.  The  purpose  of  the  covering -plate  in  a  built 
1-seciion  keelson  (Fig,  5,  Plate  5}  is  to  strengthen  it  and  stiffen  and  protect  the 
angles  when  loading  and  discharging  cargo.  In  the  early  days  of  iron  ship- 
btulding,  when  a  keelson  of  superior  strength  was  required,  a  box  formation  was 
sometimes  adopted ;  but  although  excellent  as  regards  strength,  a  box  keelson 
is  awkward  to  build,  and  is  objectionable  in  that  its  interior  is  not  accessible  for' 
cleaning  and  painting.  Also,  to  secure  longitudinal  strength,  material  was  some- 
times massed  at  the  gunwale  in  the  form  of  a  box-giider,  of  which  the  deck 
stringer  plate  and  the  upper  part  of  the  sheer  strake  formed  the  bottom  and 
one  side. 

In  an  I-section  keelson  the  top  and  bottom  angles  have  usually  a  wide  and 
narrow  flange  ;  in  the  case  of  the  upper  pair  the  wide  flange  is  disposed 
horizontally,  this  being  advantageous  both  as  regards  girder-like  strength  and 
lateral  stiffness.  The  lower  angles  are  usually  disposed  with  the  wide  flanges 
vertically.  The  connection  at  each  floor  is  made  by  four  rivets,  two  in  the 
reverse  bar  and  two  in  the  keelson  lug  {i.e.  a  short  doubling  angle  introduced 
for  the  purpose).  In  large  vessels  the  strength  and  massiveness  of  the  keelson 
lieeooies  so  great  thai  a  mere  four-rivet  connection  at  each  floor  would,  under 
serete  stress,  be  inadequate  to  hold  it  rigidly  in  place.  For  this  reason  the 
Iteelsons  of  large  vessels  were  built  with  a  foundation  plate  (Fig,  5.  Plate  5) ; 
thus  securing  a  more  thorough  incorporation  with  the  hull. 

Art.  89.  Notice  now  the  practical  details  of  the  more  efficient  inter- 
costal keelson  shown  in  Figs.  7  to  11,  Plate  5.  The  intercostal  plates  are 
thinner  than  the  vertical  plate  of  Uie  keelson,  for,  as  a  mere  connecting- web,  and 
as  regards  their  duty  in  holding  erect  the  floors,  special  strength  is  not  required. 
Forthe  same  reason  a  single  angle  connection  to  the  floors  is  sufficient.  The 
intercostal  plates  may  be  connected  to  the  keelson  by  extending  them  upwards 
between  its  lower  angles  (Figs.  8  and  11),  or  by  extending  the  keelson-plate 
downwards,  notching  it  at  each  floor  (Figs,  g  and  10).  The  former  method, 
being  the  simpler,  is  the  one  usually  adopted.  The  latter  involves  extra  rivets, 
awkwardly  placed,  and  the  notching  of  the  vertical  plate  causes  points  of  weak- 
ness. In  order  that  the  intercostal  pl.-ites  may  efficiently  transmit  to  the  keelson 
"P"anj  p^ssures  acting  on  the  keel,  their  lower  edges  should  evidently  bear 
upon  it 

Art.  90.  A  through-plate  keel  (Figs,  12  to  15,  Plate  5),  although  serving 
t^W  same  purpose  as  an  intercostal  one,  has  a  greater  responsibility,  for  it  must 
compensate  by  superior  longitudinal  strength  for  the  loss  of  transverse  strength 
cansed  by  the  severance  of  the  floors ;  for  this  reason  it  is  usually  made  rather 
'bicker.  The  connection  of  the  floors  on  either  side  of  the  vertical  plate  is  by 
double  angles  of  reverse-frame  size.  Two  angles  give  practically  double  the 
Wfength  of  one,  for  they  share  alike  in  any  stress,  and  the  rivets  are  in  double 
sfifit.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  this  short  angle-bar  connection  would  not 
alone  nearly  represent  the  strength  of  the  floor  elsewhere,  for  it  would  not  make 
good  the  continuity  of  the  frame  angle  and  reveise  bar,  which  are  the  most 
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effective  parts  of  the  floor  as  a  transverse  girder.  The  frame  angles  are  well 
tied  across  by  the  shell  plating,  and  a  similar  connection  is  provided  for  ihe 
reverse  bars  by  litting  a  central  fore-and-an  plate  on  the  tops  of  the  floors 
(Fig.  13).  This  forms  a  cross  tie  for  their  upper  edges,  and  serves  also  as  an 
upper  flange  for  the  vertical  keel  plate;  and,  to  connect  it  more  securely  to  the 
tops  of  the  floors,  short  doubting  lugs  are  fitted  on  either  side.  In  small  vessels 
this  plate  alone  may  serve  as  a  sufflcient  keelson,  but  in  larger,  a  bar  keelson  is 
superposed  (Figs.  13  and  r4},  in  which  case,  to  avoid  fitting  the  lower  pair  of 
angles,  the  horizontal  plate  is  fitted  in  two  strips,  so  as  to  permit  of  the  vertical 
plate  being  extended  upwards  between  them.  In  some  coses,  the  better  to  unite 
the  floors  on  either  side,  the  vertical  plate  is  pierced  so  that  a  reverse  frame  lug 
.may  pass  through,  and  thus  tie  them  together.  Such  ties  are  well  placed  to 
resist  transverse  stresses  due  to  grounding,  for  the  immediate  effect  of  an 
upheaving  force  on  the  keel  is  to  strain  the  two  half-floors  asunder  at  their 
upper  edges. 

Art.  91.  As  a  bar  keel  is  only  held  in  place  by  the  garboard  strakes,  its 
incorporation  with  the  internal  framework  is  only  that  due  to  the  rivets  con- 
necting the  garboard  strakes  to  the  frames  (Fig.  5,  Plate  5,  and  Fig.  6,  Plate  85), 
'Just  over  the  keel,  therefore,  the  frame  and  garboard  stiakS  connection  is  specially 
important,  and  so,  although  elsewhere  a  single  frame  angle  is  sufficient,  here  a 
double  one  is  required,  and  is  secured  by  fitting  short  angles  across  the  keel, 
termed  "fbrame  heel-pieoes,"  about  three  feet  long,  and  tlie  same  siie  as  the  frame 
angles  (Fig.  5).  If  the  floors  do  not  actually  bear  upon  the  keel,  upward  grounding 
pressures  acting  upon  the  latter  can  only  be  transmitted  by  the  rivets  connecting 
it  to  the  garboard  plates ;  the  tendency,  therefore,  is  to  shear  or  loosen  them,  a 
result  sometimes  observed  after  grounding.  To  relieve  the  keel  rivets,  the  floors 
should  actually  bear  upon  the  keel ;  the  floor  plates  themselves  do  not  do  so, 
however,  for,  to  facilitate  the  constructive  work,  they  are  kept  clear  of  the  heels 
of  the  frame  angles.  The  frame  angles  should  take  a  bearing,  yet  this  they  do 
not  always  do,  and  even  if  they  did,  their  effect  in  backing  up  the  keel  and 
transmitting  pressures  would  be  poor,  because,  being  severed  at  this  point,  their 
ends  would  be  easily  distorted-  The  frame  heel-pieces,  on  the  other  hand,  may 
be  readily  fitted  so  as  to  bear  upon  the  keel. 

Art.  92,  In  a  collalar  double  bottom  the  centre  girder,  or  verUcal 
keel,  is  always  a  continuous  plate ;  and  here,  of  course,  there  is  no  transverse 
weakness,  for  the  great  depth  of  the  floors  permits  of  an  excellent  attachment  of 
their  ends,  and  the  inner  bottom,  or  tank -top  plating,  ties  together,  very  thoroughly, 
their  upper  edges  (Plate  85).  The  keel-proper,  in  vessels  having  a  cellular  double 
bottom,  is  practically  always  a  flat-plate,  otherwise  it  may  be  of  side-bar,  or,  more 
rarely,  of  ordinary  bar  type.  When  of  the  last  description,  there  is  no  direct 
connection  with  the  vertical  plate,  and  a  more  thorough  indirect  one  is,  therefore, 
usually  secured  by  fitting  heel-pieces  to  the  frames.  Formerly  the  vertical  keel 
was  always  connected  by  double  angles  to  both  the  flat-plate  keel  and  tank-top 
plating,  but  now  single  angles  are  very  generally  substituted  for  the  two  upper 
ones  (Plate  4),  ami  also  in  a  few  cases  for  the  tower  ones  (Plate  rT3D). 

Art.  93.  Together  with  the  centre  keelson,  there  are  side. keelsons, 
one  or  two  on  either  side  (Fig.  18,  Plate  9).  In  vessels  not  liaving  a  double 
bottom,  it  is  the  keelsons  which  afford,  in  conjunction  with  the  bottom  shell 
ptaling,  the  necessary  longitudinal  strength  below  the  neutral  axis.  The  outer 
keelson  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  "  bilge  keelson,"  the  inner  one  being 
the  "side"  keelson.  Except  in  the  smallest  vessels  all  side  keelsons  are  con- 
structed with  intercostal  plates.  These  not  only  strengthen  the  keelson  as  a  fore- 
and-aft  girder,  but  much  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  floors  and  shell  plating. 
They  transform  the  keelson  from  a  mere  tie  (Fig.  5,  Plate  3],  holding  the  tops 
of  the  floors,  into  a  powerful  girder  (Fig.  7)  of  which  they  are  the  web,  the  con- 
joining strip  of  shell  plating  the  lower  flange,  and  the  keelson  angles  the  upper 
one  (Art  1 9).    They  have  not  usually  any  connection  to  the  floors,  and  in  order, 
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tberefore,  that  they  may  be  effective  in  holding  them  eiect,  tbelr  edges  must  6t 
in  actual  contact  therewith.  As  they  are  connected  to  the  shell  by  short  angle 
bars,  they  so  stiffien  the  conjoined  strake  as  to  give  it  much  of  the  efTcctlveness 
of  a  flat'ptale  keeL  They  are  discontinued  towards  the  after  end,  but  are  carried 
right  forward  to  the  collision  bulkhead,  for  they  are  required  here  to  stiffen  tiie 
shell  against  (he  special  panting  stresses  described  in  Art.  tjs.  In  many  small 
vessels  the^ide  keelsons  are  formed  of  a  single  bar  (Fig.  7,  I'late  S,  and  Plate 
113B),  of  angle,  bulb  angle,  or  channel  section,  and  instead  of  intercostal  plates, 
wash  plates  ate  sometimes  fitted  (Plate  100).  These  resemble  intercostal 
pUtes,  but  their  purpose  is  merely  to  check  the  violent  side  wash  of  bilge  water, 
with  its  resulting  scarifying  action  on  the  cement  and  floor  plates. 

Art.  94.  In  resisting  upheaving  pressures  on  the  bottom,  the  transverse 
bulkheads  arc  most  effective ;  they  not  only  give  direct  resistance,  but,  acting 
like  the  piers  of  a  bridge,  support  the  keelsons  at  various  points,  transforming 
them  from  long  and  6exiblc  parts  into  comparatively  short  and  rigid  girders. 
This  is  often  ^^n  in  cases  of  damage  through  grounding,  for  where  the  bottom 
(in  vessels  having  shallow  floors)  may  be  set  up  from  the  straight,  the  position 
of  a  transverse  bulkhead  may  usually  be  discerned  by  the  presence  of  a  pro- 
minent transverse  ridge  (Fig.  15,  Plate  ai). 

Art.  95.  Small  coasting  veasela  which  load  in  tidal  harbours  often 
take  the  ground  at  their  loading  berths.  In  some  cases  the  ground  may  he 
neither  smooth  nor  level,  and  as  llie  tide  may  leave  the  vessel  quite  high  and 
dry,  perhaps  when  heavily  loaded,  the  bottom,  although  sufficiently  strong  for  all 
legitimate  afloat  stresses,  may  suffer  deformation. ^  It  is  common,  in  such  vessels, 
to  find  the  shell  plating  set  up  in  wavy  undulations  between  the  frames,  and,  in 
those  having  shallow  floors,  that  the  whole  bottom  has  moved  up  in  places 
(Fig.  I,  Plate  95a).  Small  vessels  not  having  a  double  bottom,  and  which, 
owing  to  the  machinery  being  at  the  stern,  have  only  one  long  hold,  are  the 
most  liable  to  suffer  injury;  for  the  keel  and  keelsons,  being  deprived  for  so 
long  a  distance  of  the  support  of  transverse  bulkheads,  deflect  readily,  and  give 
but  poor  assistance  to  the  shallow  floors.  In  such  vessels,  therefore,  which  by 
the  necessities  of  their  trade  may  require  to  load  or  discharge  on  the  ground,  the 
KtresS'h  of  the  bottom  should  be  increased  beyond  what  is  otherwise 
necessary.  The  additional  strength  is  most  advantageously  applied  in  the  form 
of  deeper  floors,  stronger  reverse  bars,  and  thicker  shell  plating;  and  the 
addition  of  an  intercostal  side  keelson,  nhere,  as  in  these  small  vessels,  there 
may  be  none,  at  once  greatly  increases  the  local  strength  and  stiffness  of  the 
bottom. 

Art.  96.  Notice,  now,  some  practical  details  in  connection  with  bar 
keels.  They  are  composed  of  separate  lengths,  scarph  jointed,  the  different 
parts  varying  in  length  from  30  to  60  feet,  usually  some  multiple  of  the  length 
of  the  garboard  plates  (.^rt.  607).  They  may  be  of  steel  or  iron,  forged  or 
rolled.  Formerly,  only  forged  iron  was  used;  now,  rolled  bars  are  largely 
employed,  for  they  arc  cheaper  and  no  less  efficient  When  rolled,  ihey  are 
Bsuilly  of  steel,  for  bars  of  this  material,  unlike  those  of  iron,  may  be  obtained 
of  practically  any  length,  this  being  limited  merely  by  the  question  of  con- 
TATUeoce  in  transport,  and  manipulation  in  the  shipyard.  From  the  point  of 
wew  of  cflSciency,  regarding  the  keel  as  a  massive  stiffening  and  protecting  ridge, 
thete  is  little  to  choose  between  steel  and  iron ;  steel,  however,  being  the  stronger, 
ta  the  better  material.  Comparing  forged  with  rolled  bars,  there  is  again  little 
^fierence ;  forged  material  is  generally  harder  and  stiffer,  but,  not  being  homo- 
geneous, it  is  less  trustworthy  and  is  much  more  cosUy.  A  rolled  steel  bar  has 
much  greater  ductility  than  a  forged  iron  one  ;  it  may  be  bent  and  twisted  with- 
out fracture,  and  although  such  ductility  may  not  be  advantageous  in  a  keel, 
the  perfect  uniformity  of  the  material,  the  long   lengths  procurable,  and  the 
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correspondingly  small  number  of  joints,  as  also  its  greater  cheapness,  are 
suRJciently  pronounced  advantages. 

The  different  lengths  of  keel  are  scarph  jointed  (Fig.  ii,  Plate  j). 
Lloyd's  rules  require  Ihc  length  of  the  scarpbs  to  be  nine  times  the  thickness; 
those  of  the  Bureau  Veritas  and  British  Corporation  specify  three  limes  the 
depth  of  the  keel.  The  scarphs  are  machined  so  as  to  fit  with  perfect  contact 
throughout.  The  holes  iii  the  various  lengths  are  drilled  before  the  lieel  is  laid, 
but  to  ensure  that  those  in  the  scarphs  may  be  precisely  opposite  each  other, 
they  are  left  blank  in  one  of  the  parts,  and  are  drilled  through  after  they  are 
fitted  togeiher.  To  minimize  this  drilling,  which  is  usually  done  by  hand,  the 
holes  left  blank  should  be  those  in  the  thin  half  of  each  scarph.  It  is  tmjiortant 
that  the  holes  should  be  fair,  for,  owing  to  the  large  size  of  the  rivets,  the  hammer 
blows  have  little  slaving  effect  on  their  shanks,  so  that  cavities,  remaining  unfilled, 
might  result  in  unsound  rivets — a  not  uncommon  condition  in  keel  rivets.  When 
the  keel  is  laid,  the  different  joints  must  be  rigidly  united.  This  is  done  by  small 
supplementary  tack  rivets.  The  ordinary  rivet  holes  cannot  be  used,  for  they  are 
required  for  the  garboard  plates,  and  to  bolt  them  would  inteifcre  wiUi  the  fitting 
of  the  latter.  The  tack  rivets  are  usually  placed  near  the  up[>er  edge  of  the  keel, 
so  that  their  closing  effett,  being  concentrated  here,  may  permit  of  the  top  of  the 
scarph  being  caulked  before  the  garboard  plates  ate  fitted. 

The  smallest  size  of  keel  bar  given  in  Lloyd's  rules  is  6  by  i^  inches,  and  the 
largest  1 3  by  3  j  inches.  The  garboard  plates  are  always  double  riveted  to  the  keel. 
The  rivets  may  be  arranged  in  chain  or  zigzag  fashion-  With  zigzag  riveting, 
the  cross-sectional  area  of  the  keel  is  not  reduced  by  two  holes  abreast ;  but 
care  should  be  observed  that  the  butts  of  the  garboard  plates  do  not  foul  the 
rivets.  In  small  keels  a  zigzag  disposition  is  advantageous,  in  that  it  enables 
the  two  rows  of  rivets  to  be  placed  closer  together.  In  coasting  vessels  which 
often  touch  the  ground,  pa rticulariy  those  which  frequently  creep  up  rivers  at  low 
tide,  the  bottom  of  the  keel  gradually  wears  away,  so  much  so  that  in  those 
of  considerable  age  the  shanks  of  the  lower  rivets  become  exposed.  This  occurs 
principally  at  the  after  end,  owing  to  the  prevaihng  trim  by  the  stem.  It  is 
remedied  by  fitting  shoe  plates,  i.€.  U-shaped  plates  embracing  the  keel.  In 
such  vessels  this  wasting  action  should  be  provided  against  by  making  the  keel 
deeper,  so  that  it  may  project  well  below  the  edge  of  the  garboard  plates.  With 
a  flat-plate  keel,  it  is  well  to  fit  a  rubbing  strip  at  the  after  end.  In  stnall  vessels, 
sucli  as  steam  trawlers  and  yachts,  the  keel  and  stem  are  often  formed  of  a  stout 
bulb  bar  (Plate  ii3k}.  The  bulb  protects  the  edges  of  the  garboard  strakes, 
'and  provides  substance  for  the  above  wearing  action.  The  scantlings  of  such  a 
keel  are  usually  the  normal  increased  by  the  bulb. 

Art.  97.  Side-bar  keels,  although  common  at  one  time,  are  now  rarely 
adopted.  They  were  used  principally  in  vessels  having  a  cellular  double  bottom, 
in  which  a  hanging  keel  was  desired  (Figs.  3  and  7,  Plate  85) ;  otherwise  they 
were  sometimes  adopted  with  ordinary  floors  and  a  through-plate  keel  arrange- 
ment (Figs.  Ii  to  15,  Plate  5).  Structurally,  this  kind  of  keel  is  particularly 
efficient,  for,  being  exceedingly  rigid,  it  is  capable  of  transmitting  intense  local 
pressures  without  any  straining  of  contiguous  parts.  It  is  objectionable  in  that, 
being  composed  of  five  different  thicknesses,  it  is  not  easy  to  secure  fair  rivet 
holes  and  sound  rivets.  As  special  care  is  required  in  fitting  and  drilling  the 
various  parts,  it  is  costly  in  workmanship,  and,  in  case  of  damage  to  the  bottom, 
repairs  are  difficult  and  costly.  The  size  of  the  side  bars  is  such  that,  when 
combined  with  the  vertical-plate  keel,  the  external  keel  so  formed  may  be  the 
size  of  an  ordinary  bar.  Thedifieteot  lengths  of  side  bar  are  merely  butt  jointed 
(Fig,  7,  Plate  85) ;  because,  with  five  different  thicknesses,  a  complete  dis- 
continuity in  one  does  not  materially  reduce  the  strength  of  the  whole.  The 
joints,  of  course,  should  be  disposed  as  far  apart  as  practicable.  The  side 
bars,  or  "  slabs,"  as  they  are  somutimes  termed,  are  usually  of  rolled  material, 
steel   or    iron.      The  edges  of  a  rolled   bar  are  slightly  rounded,  and  so,  to 
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secure  a  good  caulk,  the  lower  edge  of  the  vertical  ]>1ate  should  be  kept  about 
5  inch  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  keel ;  this  also  protects  the  caulking  from  wear 
due  to  contact  with  the  ground  (see  Fig.  3).  To  bind  the  side  bars  to  the 
vertical  keel  until  the  garboard  plates  clarap  all  together,  small  tack  rivets  are 
introduced  at  intervals  of  about  2  feeL  The  different  methodiof  fitting  the  side 
bars  and  drilling  the  holes  are  described  in  Art.  608. 

Art.  98.  A  flGLt-plate  keel,  having  no  vertical  rigidity,  must  be  stiffened 
and  strengthened  by  conjunction  with  an  internal  vertical -pi  ate  keel,  which,  in 
vessels  not  having  a  double  bottom,  may  beeither  of  through-plate  (.A,  Fig.  la, 
Plate  5)  or  intercostal  type  (Fig.  9).  The  connection  in  such  cases  is  made  by 
large  double  angles,  of  keelson  size,  continuous  or  intercostal  according  as  the 
vertical  plate  is  continuous  or  intercostal.  Lai^e  angles  are  employed  because 
the  effect  of  massiveness  is  important  at  this  part.  In  small  coasting  vessels  the 
intercostal- pi  ate  arrangement  is  usually  adopted,  for  although  inferior  as  a 
middle-line  girder,  it  is  more  suitable  in  other  respects.  Small  coasting  vessels 
usually  navigate  shallow  waters,  and  are,  therefore,  liable  to  take  the  ground, 
and  as  they  are  usually  of  disproportionately  large  beam,  and  thus  require  trans- 
vene  rather  than  longitudinal  strength,  the  bottom  must  evidently  beneht  more 
from  strong  floors  than  from  a  strong  middle-line  girder. 

A  flat^plate  keel  is  merely  a  centrally  disposed  strake  of  shell  plating 
(Plates  4  and  103).  To  fit  it  for  its  more  important  duties,  it  is  made  thicker 
than  the  ordinary  shell  by  about  50  per  cent,,  which,  with  the  stiffening  and  sup- 
porting effect  of  the  internal  vertical  plate  gives  it  the  rigidity  necessary  to 
withstand  local  pressure.  It  is  usually  disposed  as  an  outside  strake,  but  not 
invariably.  The  outside  position  is  advantageous  in  that,  however  flat  the 
vessel's  bottom,  it  occupies  a  lower  level  than  the  contiguous  garboard  slrakes; 
the  latter  are  then  less  likely  to  take  contact  with  the  ground  or  with  the  keel 
blocks  in  dry  dock.  The  top  or  "  cap-piece  "  of  the  latter  wears  down  gradually 
in  the  middle,  and  if  the  keel  plate  is  an  inside  strake,  it  may  not  touch  it  at  all, 
contact  and  pressure  occurring  only  at  the  garboard  landings.  When  this 
happens  in  a  large  and  heavy  vessel  the  plating  is  likely  to  he  indented  and  the 
frame  rivets  may  be  shorn.  This  state  of  affairs  is  indicated  in  Fig.  z,  Plate  9SA. 
The  slab  or  bar  keel  shown  in  Plate  tioA  is  useful  in  prevenling  the  occurrence 
of  such  damage.  Keel  block  cap-pieces  should,  of  course,  be  renewed  when 
worn,  and  they  should  be  of  wood  sufficiently  soft  to  yield  and  accommodate 
itself  to  irregularities  of  pressure.  In  case  of  damage  to  the  keel  plates  through 
grounding,  they  are,  when  placed  outside,  more  readily  removed  for  repair ;  but, 
as  the  lighter  garboard  plates  are  more  readily  damaged  by  such  a  casualty,  this 
consideration  loses  its  importance.  The  outside  position  facilitates  the  construc- 
tive work,  for  the  two  lower  landing  edges  may  be  caulked  without  the  consecu- 
tive removal  of  all  the  keel  blocks  j  when  the  keel  plate  is  doubled,  the 
doubling,  being  inside,  does  not  require  such  careful  fitting  and  caulking,  and  it 
permits,  if  required,  of  the  keel  being  fitted  at  a  late  period,  after  the  garboard 
plates  are  in  place. 

In  large  vessels  the  flat-plate  keel  may  be  composed  of  one  thick  plate, 
01  of  two  thinner  ones  having  a  combined  thickness  about  50  per  cent,  greater 
than  that  of  a  single  one.  The  latter  method  avoids  the  difficulty  of  manipulat- 
ing such  massive  material,  and  also  secures  greater  uniformity  in  strength.  If 
connected  only  by  a  single  strap;  a  joint  may  be  regarded  as  an  unavoidably 
weak  spot ;  when,  therefore,  the  required  thickness  of  keel  is  obtained  by  two 
plates  instead  of  one,  then,  as  only  one-half  the  material  is  jointed  at  one  spot, 
the  inherent  weakness  of  the  "whole  at  each  joint  is  reduced  by  half.  In  the 
Cunard  steamer  Mauretania,  the  flat-plate  keel  consists  of  three  thicknesses  of 
about  one  inch,  the  landing  edge  of  the  garboard  strake  passing  between  the 
outermost  and  innermost  thickness.  No  straps  are  fitted  to  the  joints  of  any  of 
die  three  thicknesses,  this  being  unnecessary  in  view  of  the  fact  that  at  each  joint 
there  is  the  full  sectional  area  of  two  thicknesses  ;  and,  similarly,  tlie  fore-and-aft 
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angles  of  the  vertical  keel  are  not  jointed  xt  the  butts, '  In  the  case  of  the  vessel 
sbowti  in  Plate  113D,  these  angle  bars  aie  fitted  intercostally. 

If,  in  a  flat-plate  keel,  a  gteatei  thickness  than  about  one  inch  is  required,  it 
is  very  generally  prefeiT«l  not  to  increase  the  thickness  or  fit  a  doubling,  but, 
instead,  to  thicken  proportionately  the  garboard  strakes  and  the  vertical  keel. 
When  the  keel  or  garboard  strake  does  not  much  exceed  one  inch  in  thickness, 
its  joints  are  often  overlapped  like  others  of  the  shell  (Figs.  7  and  8,  Plate  18,  and 
Fig.  6,  Plate  103) ;  otherwise  they  are  butted  and  strapped  (Figs.  9  to  11,  Plate 
18).  In  large  vessels,  however,  it  is  well  to  avoid  overlap  joints  or  thick  outside 
Straps,  because,  when  in  dry  dock,  if  the  keel-blocks  are  new  and  the  cap-pieces 
bard,  as  they  sometimes  are,  excessive  pressure  and  damage  is  likely  to  occur  at 
those  joints  which  happen  to  come  on  the  keel-btocks.  In  large  vessels  the  butts 
ate  very  commonly  arranged  with  double  straps,  treble  riveted  (Fig.  ta).  When 
.  the  keel  is  an  outside  strake,  single  straps,  if  requited,  are  fitted  within,  as  shown 
in  Figs.  9  and  10.  Towards  the  vessel's  ends  the  keel  plate  tapers  in  thickness  by 
about  35  per  cent.,  the  full  thickness  being  maintained  for  three-fifths  of  the 
length.  This  reduction  is  permissible  owing  to  the  diminution  in  the  longi- 
tudinal stresses  towards  the  ends,  and  because,  as  the  loaded  hull  is  lighter  here 
than  at  the  fult 'midship  part,  the  keel  is  less  likely  to  suffer  intense  pressures. 

When  a  vessel's  bottom  is  painted  in  dry  dock,  only  those  parts  of  the  flat-plate 
keel  which  are  between  the  keel  blocks  can  be  painted,  and  if,  at  numerous 
dockings,  a  vessel  should  happen  to  occupy  a  similar  fore-and-aft  position,  with 
regard  to  the  keel  block,  a  large  portion  of  the  keet  plate  may  repeatedly  escape 
cleaning  and  coating,  with  the  result  that  serious  corrosion  may  occur.  This  is 
often  noticed  in  large  vessels  of  the  liner  type  for  which,  owing  to  their  great  dock- 
ing weight,  the  keel  blocks  must  be  placed  close  together,  leaving  perhaps  only 
50  per  cent,  of  the  keel  exposed  for  painting.  The  seriousness  of  such  inevitable 
corrosion  is  well  met  by  a  continuous  keel  doubling. 

Art  99.  In  many  lai^e  high-class  vessels  a  massive  bar  or  "dab  kS6l "  is  fitted 
on  the  outside  of  the  flat-plate  keel  (Plate  iioa).  This  is  an  excellent  arrange- 
ment, the  massive  bar  gives  great  local  rigidity  and  serves  as  a  substantial  fender 
against  such  damage  as  is  indicated  in  Fig.  3,  Plate  9SA.  Unlike  an  ordinary 
hanging  keel,  it  is  compact  and  not  liable  to  damage,  and  increases  but  little  the 
vessel's  draught,  further,  by  giving  great  stiffness  it  permits  of  a  less  thick  flat- 
plate  keel.  The  rivets  connecting  this  also  unite  the  fore-and-aft  angles  to  the 
flat-plate  keel.  The  various  lengths  are  scarph  jointed,  horizontally.  The  ends 
of  the  bar,  at  the  bow  and  stem,  may  be  merely  tapered  down  on  to  the  plate 
keel,  or  the  stem  and  stem  frame  may  be  arranged  to  receive  them  without 
apparent  break  (Fig.  3,  Plate  87),  In  the  absence  of  a  massive  bar,  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  fit  a  mbbing  strip,  about  i  inch  thick. 
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Art.  100.  Formerly   ihe  A-amea  were  always  made  by  riveting  together  two 

anj;lc-bars,  ihe  frame  angle  and  reverse  bar  or  reverse  frame ;  such  are  known  as 
built  frames  (B,  Fig.  6,  Plate  6,  and  Plates  loo  and  iioa).  Now,  except  in 
very  small  vessels,  they  are  usually  composed  of  a  single  bar,  of  bulb-angle  or 
channel  section  ;  such  are  known  as  solid  frames  (Plate  4,  and  D  and  E,  Fig.  6,  . 
Plate  6),  The  built  frame  is  still  employed,  for  it  has  several  advantages;  in  the 
following  it  will  be  considered  6rst.  ' 

The  term  "  frame,"  when  used  in  a  general  sense,  signifies  each  combination 
of  three  parts— the  frame  angle,  reverse  bar,  and  floor  plate.  The  built  frame  is 
convenient  because  ot  the  independence  of  the  reverse  bar ;  this  may  be  dis- 
continued on  the  vessel's  topside,  where  a  reduction  in  strength  is  admissible 
(Fig.  10,  Plate  9,  and  Plate  iioa),  and  it  may  leave  the  frame  angle  in  way  of 
the  floor  or  bracket,  where  it  would  be  of  no  use,  and  follow  the  upper  edge  of 
the  latter,  where  it  is  required  for  stiffness  and  strength  and  as  a  means  of 
atiachmcnt  for  the  ceiling  planking  (Fig.  13,  Plate  31).  Also,  independence  in 
Ihe  frame  and  reverse  bar  is  advantageous  in  large  vessels,  where  a  single  bar 
might  be  too  massive  to  manipulate  ;  when  solid  frames  are  adopted,  for  instance, 
the  built  formation  is  often  retained  for  those  at  the  bow  and  stern,  in  which  the 
curvature  and  bevel  may  be  considerable.  The  reverse  bar  may  be  regarded  as 
a  reinforcement  for  the  frame  angle.  In  small  vessels  the  strength  of  the  latter 
may  beample  without  it :  and  in  these  the  reverse  frame  is  merely  fitted  across 
the  floor  plate  (Plate  ri3E),  but  as  strength  is  required  at  the  bilge,  and  as  to 
Stop  it  short  where  the  floor  also  terminates  would  cause  too  sudden  a  reduction 
in  atrength,  it  is  usually  extended  to  the  upper  part  of  the  bilge  (Fig.  2, 
Plate  3a).  In  Plate  100  the  reverse  bars  are  extended  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
bilge  and  to  ihe  gunwale  alternately. 

Art.  101.  Although  vessels'  frames  are  often  composed  of  simple  angle 
bara  (Plate  iije),  the  section  is  not  an  efficient  one.  Whether  viewed  as 
a  rib  of  the  hull,  or  as  a  stiffening  bar  for  the  thin  shell  plating,  a  f^ame  ia 
essentially  a  beam.  To  be  efficient,  therefore,  its  cross-sectional  area 
should  be  symmetrical  about  its  neutral  axis  or  centre  of  gravity.  A  single  ^ 
angle  is  not  at  all  symmetrical  about  its  neutral  axis;  if  bent  as  in  Fig.  11,  1 
Plate  6,  the  material  at  the  toe,  remote  therefrom,  suffers  a  much  greater  stress 
per  square  inch  than  the  larger  mass  forming  the  flange;  having  a  small 
Eeclional  area,  it  readily  draws  out,  or,  under  compressive  stress,  crinkles,  or 
buckles  sideways  (the  relative  straining  of  the  material  at  the  toe  and  heel  is 
shown  by  the  short  lines  T  and  H,  Fig.  ri).  By  providing  an  inner  flange  (or 
bulb),  symmetry  is  at  once  established ;  the  material  on  both  edges,  being 
equidistant  from  the  neutral  axis,  suffers  the  same  stress,  and,  by  giving  an 
equal  share  of  resistance,  the  strength  is  greatly  increased.  The  importance  of 
massing  material  at  the  inner  toe  of  the  frame  angle  becomes  even  more  marked 
when  the  frame  is  considered — as  it  should  be — in  conjunction  with  the  shell 
plating  which  it  stiffens.  As  noticed  in  Art  32,  each  frame  may  be  regarded  as 
composed  of  itself  plus  a  strip  of  shell  plating  a  frame  space  in  breadth  (Fig.  1 1, 
Plate  6).  With  a  single  frame  angle,  the  combination  is  evidently  very  in- 
efficient as  a  beam,  for  its  neutral  axis  is  practically  coincident  with  the  wide  J 
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outer  flange;  the  material  here — by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  whole — can 
suffer  little  stress,  evea  when  that  at  the  inner  toe  of  the  frame  angle  is  strained 
to  the  breaking  point. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  in  a  stiffening  bar,  such  as  a  frame,  the  bulk  of  the 
material  should,  for  the  greatest  efiiciency,  be  concentrated  at  the  inner  edge. 
Nevertheless,  in  practice,  a  single  bar  is  sometimes  the  most  suitable  formation  ; 
in  the  case  of  a  small  vessel,  for  instance,  whose  frames  are  single  angle  bars, 
say  3J  by  aj  by  0*24  inches,  the  addition  of  an  inner  flange,  or  reverse  bar,  would 
increase  the  strength,  but  if  this  is  already  sufhcient,  there  would  be  little  or  no 
advantage  in  so  doing,  and  there  would  be  the  disadvantage  of  increased  weight. 
It  is  true  that,  while  maintaining  the  same  strength,  the  addition  of  an  inner 
flange  might,  by  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  frame,  permit  of  so  considerable 
a  reduction  in  its  size  or  thickness  as  would  result  in  a  reduction  of  the  total 
weight ;  but  in  a  cargo  vessel  a  frame  of  the  above  small  size  is,  as  regards  the 
resistance  of  wear  and  tear,  if  anything,  too  slender  already  (the  width  of 
the  flanges  must,  of  course,  be  maintained  for  efficient  riveting).  But  even 
in  a  large  vessel,  having  massive  parts,  the  comparatively  inefficient  single 
angle  bar  is  largely  employed,  (he  frames  in  deck  erections  and  in  the  upper 
'tween  decks,  for  instance  (Plate  113B)  and  alternate  frames  in  cellular  double 
bottoms  (Plate  113)  also  bulkhead  sCiffeners  and  deck  beams,  are  frequently 
formed  of  single  angle-bars.  Here  it  is  employed  chiefly  for  reasons  of  economy. 
In  practice,  structural  refinements,  although  conducing  to  greater  theoretical 
efficiency,  are  not  always  advantageous.  They  would  be  if,  without  seriously 
reducing  the  general  massiveness,  they  so  lessened  the  weight  of  structure  as 
sensibly  to  increase  the  vessel's  carrying  or  earning  power.  In  most  cases, 
however,  such  refinements,  although  perhaps  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the 
particular  parts,  would  not,  by  increased  lightness,  so  appreciably  improve  that 
of  the  vessel  for  general  trading  as  to  warrant  the  increased  cbst  of  construction 
involved  by  the  modification.  In  ordinary  shipbuilding  it  is  usually  found  more 
desirable  to  simplify  and  reduce  the  number  and  variety  of  parts,  rather  than  to 
combine  a  larger  number  of  lighter  ones  for  the  sake  of  greater  theoretical 
efficiency.  In  practice,  therefore,  the  necessary  strength  is  often  secured  by  the 
simple  method  of  giving  massiveness  to  the  structural  parts,  which,  though 
clumsy  from  a  theoretical  standpoint,  is  economical,  and  has  the  advantage  of 
giving  greater  endurance  of  wear  and  tear.  In  merchant  vessels  the  foregoing 
considerations  greatly  govern  the  structural  design,  in  warships  to  a  much 
smaller  extent. 

Art.  102.  As  already  noticed,  the  framed  may  be  regarded  from  two 
standpoints,  as  forming  the  skeleton  of  the  hull,  maintaining  its  transverse 
form ;  or  as  mere  stiffening  bars  to  the  slender  shell,  holding  it  against  the 
tendency  to  collapse  under  sea  or  other  pressures.  To  fit  them  for  their  duty 
in  the  first  of  these  aspects,  the  only  requirement  is  that,  together,  they  shall  be 
sufficiently  strong.  With  the  same  weight  of  material  this  might  be  complied  with 
by  making  each  one  very  strong  and  their  number  proportionately  small,  or  by 
employing  lighter  ones  in  larger  number,  i.e.  more  closely  spaced.  Their  duty 
as  mere  stiffeners  to  the  shell  requires  that  they  shall  be  closely  spaced ;  in 
resisting  bulging  tendencies  the  plating  between  them  acts  like  a  beam,  and  as, 
in  such,  the  flexibility  varies  as  the  cube  of  the  length,  a  small  reduction  in  the 
frame-spacing  must  evidently  have  a  marked  influence  on  the  rigidity  of  the 
shell  Stiffness  in  the  shell  is  an  important  matter,  for  any  appreciable  lateral 
straining,  unless  well  within  the  elastic  limit  of  all  parts,  would  be  fatal  to  the 
integrity  and  watertightness  of  the  structure,  the  various  rivet  connections 
would  soon  loosen  and  the  joints  leak.  In  the  first  iron  vessels  the  frames  were 
placed  close  together,  16  or  18  inches,  instead  of  about  24  inches,  and  the  shell 
plating  was  thick.  This  followed  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the  habits  of 
thought  acquired  in  building  wood  ships,  for  in  these  the  timber  frames, 
supporting  the  tliick  planking,  were  almost  conjoined  (on  the  bottom  they  often 
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were   conjoined)  and  it  appeared  that,  to  supjiort  properly  thin  iron  plating, 
numerous  closely  spaced  frames  were  necessary. 

The  frame  spacing  specilied  by  the  ditTurcnt  classification  societies  is  not 
widely  difTercnt.  It  varies  from  ahout  20  inches  in  a  lao  feet  vessel  [o  33  inches 
in  a  600  feet  one.  The  normal  spacing,  however,  is  often  exceeded,  3  feet 
being  not  at  all  uncommon  (Plates  iioa,  113c,  and  113D).  Of  course,  when 
this  is  so  tlie  scantlings  of  every  transverse  part,  whose  numbers  are  reduced 
by  the  wider  spacing,  should  be  proportionately  increased,  so  as  to  maintain 
the  transverse  strength;  and  the  shell  plating  should  be  thickened  to  com- 
pensate for  the  wider  intervals  of  support.  In  standardizing  the  strength  of 
vessels  the  1913  Load-line  Committee  devised  a  useful  formula  for  the  spacing 
of  the  frames  in  relation  to  the  tliickness  of  the  shell  plating  (Art.  83B). 
\Vhen  a  spacing  of  a6  inches  is  exceeded,  Lloyd's  roles  require  the  rivets  con- 
necting the  frame  to  the  shell  to  be  spaced  6  diameters  apart  instead  of  the 
usual  7  diameters.  This  is  reasonable  because  a  wide  frame  spacing  means  a 
smaller  number  of  frames,  and,  therefore,  a  smaller  number  of  rivets  binding  the 
shell  to  the  framework.  The  German  Lloyd  rules  also  require  a  closer  rivet 
pitch  when  ihc  frames  are  z6  inches  apart,  but  in  this  case  it  is  7  diameters 
instead  of  the  usual  8. 

In  Lloyd's  rules  the  frame  spacing  is  tabulated  under  the  transverse 
numeral  (B  +  D)  without  reference  to  the  thickness  of  the  shell  plating  or  depth 
of  side.  In  the  British  Corporation  mles  it  is  tabulated  under  the  thick- 
ness of  the  side  plating,  and  also  under  the  moulded  depth.  The  actual  spacing 
adopted  must  not  exceed  that  which  is  tabulated  as  appropriate  to  the  thickness 
of  ihe  shell,  otherwise  the  tabulated  spacing  may  be  exceeded  if  the  scantlings 
of  the  frames  and  other  transverse  parts  are  so  modified  as  to  maintain  the  same 
transverse  strength.  In  the  Bureau  Veritas  rules  the  frame  spacing  is 
tabulated  under  the  longitudinal  numeral,  and,  as  this  also  controls  the  thickness 
of  the  shell  plating,  the  relation  between  frame  spacing  and  shell  thickness  is 
taken  into  account.  In  the  rules  of  the  German  Lloyd  the  frame  spacing  is 
tabulated  in  a  similar  way  lo  the  frames  (Art.  39). 

Art.  103.  The  frame  spacing,  if  it  does  not  exceed  24  inches,  is  usually 
the  same  all  fore  and  aft.  By  Lloyd's  rules  the  spacing  in  the  forward  and  after 
peaks  must  not  exceed  24  inches  in  any  vessel.  And  the  spacing  abaft  the 
collision  bulkhead,  for  onetifth  the  vessel's  length  from  the  stem,  must  not  ■ 
exceed  27  inches.  A  close  spacing  at  the  bow  is  necessary  in  order  to  j 
strengthen  the'  side  against  impacts  with  floating  ice,  or  wreckage,  panting 
stresses  and  collision.  1'he  bluff  sides  in  the  fore  peak  are,  of  course,  liable 
more  than  any  other  part  to  intense  pressure  and  blows  from  advancing  waves. 
The  frame  spacing  is  measured  in  a  fore-and-aft  line,  and  it  follows,  therefore, 
that,  at  the  bow,  owing  to  the  outward  slant  of  the  sides,  the  distance  between 
the  frames,  measured  on  the  shell,  may  be  much  greater  than  amidships,  which 
is  another  reason  for  reducing  the  frame  spacing  at  this  place  (see  distance  HK 
and  HL,  Fig.  7,  Plate  6).  This  also  applies  to  the  frame  spacing  tn  the  after 
peak,  but  here,  in  addition  to  panting  stresses,  there  is  the  disintegrating  effect 
of  intense  vibration  due  to  racing  of  the  propeller. 

By  the  rules  of  the  British  Corporation  the  f^ame  spacing  forward 
and  aft,  for  a  distance  of  10  per  cent,  and  6  per  cent,  of  the  vessel's  length 
respectively,  must  not  exceed  24  inches.  By  the  rules  of  the  Bureau  Veritas 
the  frame  spacing  in  the  peaks  is  the  same  as  that  amidships,  but  with  27  inches 
as  a  maximum.  By  the  rules  of  the  German  Lloyd  the  maximum  frame  spacing 
in  the  peaks  is  23^  inches,  and  abaft  the  collision  bulkhead  for  one-hfth  the 
vessel's  length  from  the  stem,  it  is  27^  inches. 

Art.  104.  In  warships  the  frame  spacing  is  usually  greater  than  in 
merchant  steamers,  and  it  varies  considerably  in  ihe  same  vessel;  amidships, 
in  way  of  the  cellular  double  bottom  where  there  are  numerous  longitudinals, 
it    may  be  4   feel,   but  towards  the  ends,   where    the  frames  are  mere   bars, 
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it  may  be  3  feet  or  less;  while  to  secure  rigidity  under  the  engines,  numerous 
additional  frames  may  be  introduced.  In  such  vessels  the  transverse  form  is 
maintained  not  by  the  frames  alone,  but  to  a  very  large  extent  by  the  numerous 
bulkheads  and  plated  decks. 

Art.  105.  Amidships  the  two  flanges  of  the  frame  angles  are  at  right 
angles,  but  towards  the  bow  and  stem,  owing  to  the  inward  slant  of  the  side, 
they  meet  at  an  obtuse  angle  (see  Fig.  7,  Plate  (>).  These  frames  are  said 
to  be  "bevelled,"  To  dispose  the  frames  everywhere  at  right  angles  to  the 
shell  would  increase  their  efficiency  as  stiffeners,  for,  in  resisting  local  collapse 
of  the  side,  the  transverse  flange,  when  not  square  to  its  work,  may  develop  a 
tendency  to  shirk  its  duty  by  folding  over  still  further  from  the  square,  as  shown 
at  A  and  C,  Fig.  7.  But  although  greater  efficiency  might  be  secured  by  a  right- 
angled  disposition,  there  are  practical  objections.  In  making  the  frames,  each 
one  would  have  to  be  twisted  throughout  its  length  in  order  that  it  might  conform 
to  the  varying  inward  curve  of  the  side;  and  to  distort  in  this  way  the  frame 
bar,  while  maintaining  its  fair  and  proper  curvative,  would  not  be  easy.  Again, 
there  would  be  difficulty  in  connecting  it  to  the  straight-across  transverse  parts, 
the  beams  and  floors  {F,  Fig.  7).  In  any  case,  excepting  the  frames  near  the 
bow  and  stem,  the  departure  from  the  square  is  too  slight  to  affect  their  general 
efficiency.  In  some  vessels  having  very  bluff  bows,  a  few  of  the  terminal  frames 
are  worked  on  the  square  principle;  here,  where  the  bevel  would  be  excessive, 
there  is  real  advantage  in  so  doing;  and  in  some  small  yards,  where  the  frames 
are  bent  cold,  they  are  twisted  instead  of  bevelled  (Art.  640).  In  wood  ships 
the  timbers  at  the  bow  and  stem  are  usually  worked  square  to  the  side,  such 
being  termed  "  cant  timbers." 

The  frames  are  so  bevelled  that  the  angle  between  their  flanges  is  obtuse, 
I.A  the  bevel  is  an  "open"  one.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  all  frames  forward 
of  the  flat  'midship  portion  of  the  vessel  must  face  aft,  and  those  abaft  it,  forward ; 
in  the  flat  'midship  portion  they  may  face  either  way.  A  "shut"  or  "cloie" 
bevel  is  objectionable  in  several  respects ;  the  bevelling  work  is  difficult,  for, 
even  when  done  with  care,  the  heel  of  the  bar  is  seldom  in  precisely  the  same 
plane  as  the  flange  (A,  Fig.  8,  Plate  6),  so  that  when  riveted  to  the  shell  the 
contact  is  imperfect.  Also,  as  the  one  flange  masks  the  other,  it  may  be  diflicult 
to  punch  the  rivet  holes  and  insert  and  hammer  up  the  rivets.  The  bevel  of  the 
reverse  bar  is,  of  course,  identical  with  that  of  the  frame  angle. 

Art.  106.  With  built  frames  the  frame  angles  are  usaally  fitted  in 
one  length  from  keel  or  tank  margin  plate  to  gunwale,  and  this  even  in  the 
largest  vessel.  It  is  easier  to  make  them  so,  for  steel  bars  are  procurable  of  any 
length,  and  when  in  one  piece  the  whole  may  be  heated  and  bent  in  one 
operation.  In  damage  repair  work,  to  avoid  renewing  the  entire  frame  angle, 
joints  are  often  introduced,  connected  by  bosom  pieces  (Art  367).  These  are 
not  detrimental  to  the  strength,  for,  as  a  rib  or  stiffening  bar,  a  frame  is  only 
subject  to  deflecting  stresses,  and  the  presence  of  a  joint  piece,  by  doubling 
the  sectional  area  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  frame,  really  increases  its 
■tiffiiess.  Their  clumsy,  patchwork  appearance  and  the  additional  weight 
involved  by  the  joint  piece  may,  of  course,  be  objectionable  j  but  this  ia  more 
a  matter  of  sentiment,  important,  neveverthelesa,  when  the  sale  of  the  vessel  is 
in  question  (Art.  301}. 

Art.  107,  Lloyd's  rales  provide  three  tables  of  frame  loantUngB.  In 
the  first  only  built  frames  are  tabulated,  this  type  of  frame  being  appropriate 
for  all  vessels  from  the  smallest  to  the  largest  The  depth  of  the  smallest 
tabulated  built  frame  is  3^  inches,  and  that  of  the  largest,  \t,\  inches.  In  the 
second  table  only  frames  of  solid  section  are  given.  For  small  vessels,  single 
angles;  for  larger,  bulb  angles;  for  still  larger,  bulb  angles  and  equivalent 
channels,  and  for  the  largest,  channel  bars  with  a  supplementary  face  angle  for 
the  hold  portion.  In  the  third  table'web  frames  and  the  corresponding  light 
intermediate  frame  bars  of  built,  bulb  angle,  and  channel  section  are  given,     in 
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a  built  frame,  the  thickness  of  the  two  bare  is  usually  the  same  (Plate  uoa); 
otherwise  the  reverse  frames  may  be  of  the  same  size,  or  smaller  or  larger  than 
the  frame  angle.  The  size  of  the  frame  angles  is  usually  decided  by  what 
ttrength  they  should  have  in  the  upper  'tween  decks,  where  owing  to  the  reverse 
frames  being  cut  short,  they  may  have  to  do  all  the  work.  Otherwise,  except 
that  the  work  of  making  the  fmme  and  reverse  frame  is  facihtated  by  making 
both  bars  alike,  their  precise  relative  size  is  immateriaL  Lloyd's  rulea  and 
those  of  the  Bureau  Veritas  and  German  Lloyd  do  not  permit  of  any  reduction  in 
the  scantlings  of  the  frames  towards  the  bow  and  stem.  The  British  Corporation 
rules  allow  a  reduction  in  tlie  thickness  of  both  the  frame  and  reverse  frame 
of  js  inch  for  one-fifth  the  vessel's  length  al  the  ends.  Formerly,  Lloyd's  rules 
also  permitted  a  reduction,  but  as  corrosion  and  signs  of  excessive  transverse 
stress  were  more  often  seen  towards  the  ends  than  amidships,  it  became  evident 
that  a  diminution  in  strength  was  undesirable.  Indeed,  as  noticed  in  Art.  103, 
the  spacing  of  the  frames  must  often  be  diminished  towards  the  vessel's  ends. 

Art.  108.  The  reverse  ban,  like  the  frames,  are  usually  fitted  in  ona 
length  on  either  side.  In  the  case  of  small  vessels  not  having  a  double  bollom, 
Ihcy  are  sometimes  worked  in  one  length  for  both  sides;  this  may  be  readily 
done,  for  they  are  short  and  light,  and  as  they  are  usually  without  knuckle  at  the 
centre  line,  they  may  he  easily  bent  to  shape  with  one  heat.  In  other  cases  they 
may  he  worked  in  three  pieces — a  straight  central  one,  extending  across  the 
floor  from  bilge  keelson  to  biige  keelson,  and  another  from  each  of  these  two 
points  upwards.  The  straight  piece  is  fitted  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  6oor 
plate,  so  that  the  ends  of  the  other  two  may  scarph  with  it,  and  thus  dispense 
with  joint  pieces  and  with  two  keelson-lugs.  The  absence  of  a  joint  over  the 
keel  is  advantageous  as  regards  strength,  for  it  is  here  that  the  greatest  tensional 
stress  occurs  when  the  vessel  sits  on  her  keel,  an  important  matter  in  small 
coasting  vessels,  which  are  liable  to  take  the  groun(^{ATt.  30). 

In  very  small  vessels,  the  reverse  frames  all  terminate  at  the  upper  port 
of  the  bilge  ;  in  larger  they  extend  alternately  to  the  gunwale  and  upper  part  of 
bilge  or  side  stringer  alternately.  In  vessels  more  than  13  feet  deep,  having 
only  one  deck,  all  the  reverse  frames  extend  to  llie  deck.  In  vessels  having 
two  or  more  decks,  while  Lloyd's  rules  require  them  to  extend  alternately  to 
the  upper  and  second  deck,  the  Bureau  Veritas  and  British  Corporation 
rules  permit  the  alternate  ones  to  stop  at  the  third  deck.  In  deck  super- 
structures, only  tiie  frames  are  extended  above  the  second  deck  ;  but,  in  a  fore- 
castle, if  the  vessel  exceeds  a  certain  moderate  size  alternate  reverse  frames  are 
carried  up  to  the  forecastle  deck,  or  equivalent  strength  provided.  When  plung- 
ing into  head  seas,  the  bows  are  exposed  to  severe  concussive  blows;  this 
becomes  more  pronounced  in  large  vessels,  for  they  lift  less  smartly  to  the  waves, 
and,  having  greater  speed  and  weatherly  qualities,  are  able  to  pursue  their  course, 
pounding  through  the  waves  with  irresistible  force.  Hence  the  necessity  in  large 
vessels  for  strong  framing  on  the  forecastle  side  and  bows  generally. 

Art.  109.  On  the  quarters,  the  sides  lie  at  an  angle  often  approaching  the 

horizontal,  so  that,  when  plunging  stem-under,   they  are   peculiarly   liable   to 

blows  of  a  collapsing  nature.     The  frames,  moreover,  are  here  comparatively 

I    weak  and  flexible,  for,  lying  at  an  angle,  their  span  from  deck  to  deck  is  long. 

I   To  provide,  therefore,  the  necessary  strength,  Lloyd's  rules  require  that  at  this 

r  part — abaft  the  after  peak  bulkhead — aU  the  reverBe  frames,  in  place  of 

alternate  ones,  shall  extend  to  the  tipper  deck,  but  only  in  vessels  over 

15,000  plating  numeral.     The  additional  stiffness  so  secured  is  also  useful  in 

reducing  the  tendency  to  vibration,  which,  owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  propeller, 

is  here  specially  pronounced.     In  some  vessels,  where  the  quarter  is  particularly 

wide  and  flat,  the  unsupported  side  may  be  more  than  11  feet  wide  between  the 

decks.     When  this  is  so,  a  stringer  is  often  fitted  midway  between  the  decks, 

worked  inicrcostally  and  bracketed  to  the  transom  plate.    The  rivets  connecting 

the  frames  to  the  shell  plating  in  the  after  peak  are  sometimes  subject  to  such 
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excessive  stress,  through  vibration  or  panting,  that  they  become  loose  and  leaky. 
This  is  more  often  observed  in  liij;li-speed  vessels,  and  to  provide  against  it  the 
Bureau  Veritas  and  German  Lloyd  rules  require  the  frame  angles  in  such  vessels 
to  be  doubled  at  tliis  place,  or  increased  in  size  so  as  to  lake  two  rows  of  rivets 
in  the  shell  Sange. 

To  strengthen  the  vessel's  bottom  under  the  machinery,  all  the  floors  of 
this  region  are  provided  with  double  reverse  bars.  In  small  vessels  not 
having  a  double  bottom,  the  supplementary  ones  may  stop  short  at  the  bilge 
keelson;  but  in  larger  ihey  are  carried  round  the  bilge  to  the  bilge  stringer. 
In  large  vessels,  and  in  those  of  high  power,  the  side  framing  of  the  machinery 
space  is  specially  reinforced  by  web  frames  (Art.  izi). 

Art.  110.  "  Rise  of  floor  "  is  the  term  used  in  referring  to  the  sharpness  of 
a  vessel's  bottom.  In  most  vessels  the  frames  leave  the  keel  at  a  slight  upward 
angle,  continuing  in  a  straight  line  towards  the  bilge,  and  then  curving  upwards ; 
the  rise  of  floor  is  the  height  which  the  'midship  frame  would  attain  if  extended 
in  a  straight  line  lo  the  half-breadth  line  (the  distance  AB,  Plate  too).  Many 
modem  cargo  vessels  are  designed  with  practically  no  rise  of  floor,  the  bottom  I 
being  almost  flat — in  some  cases  quite  flat— amidships  (Plate  io6);  in  the  | 
majority,  however,  there  is  a  rise  of  from  6  to  la  inches  ;  in  some  of  the  older 
types  of  fine-lined  sailing-ships  the  rise  of  floor  is  as  much  as  8  feet,  but  these 
vessels  are,  of  course,  very  inferior  as  cargo  carriers.  With  a  small  rise,  the 
upper  edge  of  the  'midship  floor  plate  may  (when  of  shallow  type)  run  across  the 
keel  as  a  straight,  level  line,  tapering  and  curving  upwards  towards  the  bilge  so 
as  lo  join  the  frame,  without  abruptness,  at  an  elevation  of  twice  its  depth  over 
the  keel.  To  preclude  excessive  taper,  Lloyd's  rules  require  the  depth  of  the 
floor,  at  three-quarters  the  vessel's  half  beam  from  the  centre  line,  to  be  not  less 
than  half  its' depth  over  the  keel.  In  a  vessel  having  a  considerable  rise  of  floor, 
this  rule  may  require  the  u]^r  edge  of  the  plate  lo  leave  tlie  centre  line  with  an 
upward  inclination  (Plate  too).  Formerly  it  was  usually  so  inclined  in  all  vessels, 
in  order  to  secure  the  advantage  of  a  reduced  tonnage ;  for  at  that  time  the 
measurements  used  in  computing  the  tonnage  were  taken  in  a  stereotyped 
manner,  and  as  the  lowest  breadth  ordinates  were  measured  on  the  top  of  the 
floor,  a  slight  rise  made  them  zero.  In  fine-lined  vessels,  such  as  yachts,  in 
which  the  lower  part  of  the  'midships  section  is  triangular,  the  foregoing  rule  as 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  depth  of  the  Boors  near  the  head  is  inapplicable ;  here, 
therefore,  they  are  simply  made  a  little  deeper  and  are  carried  straight  across, 
meeting  the  frame  below  the  bilge  (Fig.  14,  Plate  6),  In  such  vessels  there  is 
no  well-defined  bilge  requiring  the  stiffening  effect  of  floor  plates.  It  is  only 
those  floors  that  lie  within  one-quarter  of  the  vessel's  length  amidships  that  nm 
up  the  bilge  to  double  iheir  height  at  the  keel.  Beyond  this,  as  the  bilge  dis- 
appears, they  rise  less  and  less,  until,  near  the  bow  and  stern,  they  are  carried 
straight  across  (Plate  78).  By  levelling  the  floors  in  this  way  towards  the  bow 
and  stern,  a  capacious  hold  and  a  maximum  of  flat  floor  area  is  secured  for  the 
stowage  of  cargo. 

In  small  vessels  not  having  a  double  bottom  the  fioors,  being  short  and  light, 
may  be  fitted  in  one  piece  from  bilge  lo  bilge.  In  larger  the  'midship  floors 
are  fitted  in  two  pieces,  for  if  in  one  they  would  be  too  long  and  cumbrous  to 
manipulate  on  the  bending  slabs  (Plate  100).  The  joints  may  be  placed  at  the 
centre,  over  the  keel,  or  at  the  side,  about  three  feet  out,  alternate  ones  to  port 
and  starboard.  As  regards  efficiency  in  resisting  upheaving  stresses,  the  latter 
disposition  is  the  better,  for,  regarding  the  joints  as  weak  spots,  they  are  then 
better  distributed,  the  line  of  weakness  being  zigzag  in  place  of  straight  fore-and- 
aft.  The  joints  are  lapped  and  treble  riveted.  The  full  thickness  of*  tha 
floors  is  maintained  for  three-fifths  of  the  vessel's  length  amidships,  beyond  this 
it  may  be  slightly  reduced.  Under  the  engine,  where  massive  and  rigid  framing 
is  essential,  all  floors  are  increased  in  thickness  by  -04  inch ;  and  under  the 
boilers,  where  corrosion  may  be  rapid,  by  'lo  inch. 
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Art.  111.  At  tlic  bo«r  and  stem,  over  the  fore-foot  and  heel,  the  vessel's 
sections  form  a  sharp  V.  Here  the  floor  plates  are  increased  in  depth,  and 
serve  the  tiseful  purpose  of  uniting  the  two  sides,  which,  being  flat,  require  a 
maximum  of  support  against  panting  stresses  (Fig.  11,  Plate  6).  At  tlie  extreme 
sfter  end  of  aorew  vessels  the  frames  meet  at  a  more  acute  angle  than  at 
the  bow,  and  in  fine  vessels  they  are  swollen,  or  bossed,  around  the  shaft  tube 
(Fig.  9,  Plate  6).  The  sides  of  the  hull  have  here  an  important  duly  in  holding 
the  stem  frame  ;  the  forward  post  forms  a  bearing  for  the  shaft,  and  as  It  directly 
supports  the  overhanging  propeller — a  live  load  with  excessive  vibrating 
toidencies — it  should  be  especially  rigid  (Fig,  8,  Plate  29).  With  the  sides  of 
the  ship  close  together  and  almost  parallel,  the  hull,  narrow  and  fin-like,  is  not  - 
naturally  well-fitted  to  confer  the  necessary  transverse  rigidity  to  the  post ;  it  is 
strengthened,  however,  as  far  as  practicable,  by  greatly  increasing  the  depth  of 
the  floors,  so  that  the  sides,  instead  of  being  two  separate  flexible  surfaces,  are 
bound  together  as  one  rigid  whole.  Further,  the  shell  plating  contiguous  to  the 
post  and  in  Ihe  vicinity  of  the  tube  is  increased  in  thickness,  and  in  some  cases 
die  frame  angles  in  this  region  arc  doubled.  As  a  result  of  inferior  rigidity  at 
this  part,  the  large  rivets  connecting  the  shell  to  the  post  sometimes  loosen  or 
tweak,  and  similarly  with  the  riveting  of  the  adjacent  frames  and  shell  joints. 
Such  weakness  is  commonly  observed  as  a  consequence  of  the  breaking  of  a 
propeller  blade,  for,  with  the  loss  of  symmetry,  the  centrifugal  force  and  vibrating 
eSi^ct  of  the  propeller  may  be  excessive.  In  ordinary  vessels  the  floors  in  way 
of  the  tube  are  fitted  in  two  pieces,  one  above  and  one  below  the  tube.  In  large 
fine-lined  vessels  (particularly  twin  screw),  where  the  tube  may  be  long,  one  or 
more  floors  may  be  arranged  to  support  it;  they  are  thickened  or  locally  doubled, 
and  may  be  accurately  bored  to  take  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  tube,  or 
clearance  may  be  left  and  contact  secured  by  driving  in  wedges.  In  twin-screw 
vessels  hoops  of  angle  bar  are  sometimes  fitted  to  secure  a  connection  to  the 
tube,  or  the  latter  may  be  provided  with  collars. 

Art.  112.  The  overlap  of  the  floor  plates  and  frame  angles  need  not 
exceed  what  is  necessary  (or  a  single  row  of  rivets.  Grounding  pressures  can 
only  be  conveyed  to  the  floor  plate  by  the  rivets  uniting  it  to  the  frame  angle  j 
and,  consequently,  after  grounding  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  these  rivets 
loosened  or  shorn,  due  to  the  frame  angle  having  been  forced  upwards  over  the 
face  of  the  floor  plate.  With  this  in  view,  it  was  formerly  the  custom,  in  vessels 
not  having  a  double  bottom,  to  give  a  wide  overlap  and  zigzag  the  rivets.  Where 
the  outer  ends  of  the  floors  or  tank  margin  brackets  pass  between  the  frame  and 
reverse  bar,  a  tapered  liner  is  fitted.  In  light  scantlingcd  vessels  the  thin  floor 
plate  itself  is  sometimes  thinned  down  by  hammer  and  anvil,  or  joggled  by  the 
hydraulic  riveter.  Amidships,  the  floors  (of  shallow  type)  ciu^ve  gradually  into 
the  frame,  so  that  the  reverse  bar,  in  leaving  the  one  to  follow  the  other,  is  not 
sharply  bent  {Plate  100) ;  forward  and  aft,  however,  the  meeting  of  the  two  bars 
becomes  more  abrupt,  so  that  the  reverse  bar  may  require  to  be  sharply  kneed. 
Near  the  stem  and  stern  the  upper  edges  of  the  deep  floors  meet  the  frames  so 
squarely  that  the  reverse  bars  cannot  easily  be  bent  to  follow  them  ;  here,  there- 
fore, a  short,  independent  bar'is  usually  fitted  across  the  floor,  or  the  edge  of  the 
floor  may  be  flanged  (Fig.  ri,  Plate  6).  The  stiff'ening  bar  or  flange  slops  short 
on  either  side,  but  as  the  reverse  bar  is  continued  down  for  a  short  distance,  it 
makes  good  Ihe  discontinuity. 

Art  113.  In  each  floor  plate  limber  holes  or  water  courses  are  provided, 
over  the  keel  and  beyond  the  intercostal  side  kuclsons  (Plates  100,  113).  Their 
purpose  is  to  permit  bilge  water  to  flow  fore  and  aft  to  Ihe  pumps.  They  vary 
in  size  from  2  inches  in  a  very  small  vessel  to  3  or  4  inches  in  a  large  one;  in 
some  cases  they  are  made  semicircular  (Fig.  i,  Plate  io6).  In  small  vessels 
having  shallow  flours,  care  should  be  observed  that  the  holes  are  not  too  large ; 
in  some  cases  those  towards  the  bilge,  where  the  floor  is  shallow,  are  so  large  as 
" "  (  sacrifice  perhaps  30  per  cont.  of  the  strength  ;  in  case  of  damage  to  the 
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bottom  through  grounding,  the  floors  are  very  liable  to  fracture  at  these  places. 
The  holes  are  punched  above  the  frame  angle,  and  consequently,  unless  the 
cement  is  very  thick,  bilge  water  might  remain  locked  in  each  floor  space.  To 
permit,  therefore,  of  complete  drainage,  small  supplementary  drain  holes  are 
usually  punched  through  both  the  fioor  and  frame  angle,  close  to  the  heel  of  the 
latter ;  as  they  are  small  (about  a  by  i  inch),  they  do  not  appreciably  weaken 
the  frame  angle  (Plates  loo  and  113B).  In  the  case  of  the  deep  floors  at  the 
bow  and  stem,  limber  holes  must  be  punched  at  the  precise  level  to  which  it  is 
intended  to  fill  with  concrete,  so  that  nowhere  may  water  find  a  permanent 
lodgment  (Fig.  9,  Plate  6). 

Art.  114.  In  vessels  having  a  bar  keel  and  shallow  floor  as  in  Plate  100,  the 
ends  of  the  fVame  angles  butt  against  each  other  over  bar  keel,  and  are  con- 
nected by  heel  pieces  (Fig,  5,  Plate  5).  Formerly  the  ends  were  flattened  so  as 
to  bear  fairly  upon  the  keel  (A,  Fig., 6),  but  later  this  was  avoided  by  cutting  the 
ends  as  shown  at  B,  Fig.  6.  In  modern  vessels  having  a  double  bottom  tbey 
are  cut  quite  clear  of  the  fore-and-aft  angles,  thus  providing  natural  limber  holes, 
well  placed  at  a  low  level  (Plate  4).  Near  the  bow  and  stem,  over  the  heel 
and  fore-foot,  the  frames  in  very  fine  vessels  may  meet  at  an  angle  so  acute 
as  to  necessitate  their  being  overlapped  and  riveted  to  each  other  (C,  Fig.  6). 
Formerly  a  knife-like  form  at  the  fore-foot  and  heel  was  thought  necessary  to 
minimize  resistance,  and,  accordingly,  the  sides  of  the  hull  were  often  so  close 
together  at  these  places  as  to  make  it  a  difficult  matter  to  rivet  the  shell.  In 
modern  vessels  this  is  avoided  by  swelling  the  frames  outwards  in  way  of  the 
heel  and  forefoot,  giving  these  parts  a  clnb-footed  formation  (Fig.  13,  Plate 
6) ;  and  this  formation  is  adopted  even  in  fine-lined  vessels,  for  although 
apparently  less  suited  for  easy  motion  through  the  water,  it  is  found  not  to  be  bo 
in  reality  (Art.  351).  Where  the  aftermost  frames  are  bOBsed  around  the  shaft 
ttlbe,  there  may  be  so  little  clearance  between  them  and  the  tube  that  their  pro- 
jecting flanges  may  require  to  be  cut  away  to  clear  it ;  in  such  case,  if  several 
frames  are  cut,  they  should  be  doubled,  making  them  of  ~^  section ;  or  the  boss 
plates  should  be  thickened.  Modern  cargo  vessels  are  usually  so  full  that  only 
the  aftermost  frame  need  be  bossed,  and  in  such  case  it  is  common  not  to  boss 
it,  but  to  cut  it  away  entirely  in  way  of  the  tube. 

Art  116.  To  secure  for  the  keelsons  a  four-rivet  connection  at  each  frame, 
short  reverse-bar  doublings  or  keelBon  Ings  are  fitted  (Plates  5  and  roo).  In 
vessels  having  shallow  floors,  the  centre  keelson  lug  also  serves  as  a  joint  piece 
for  the  reverse  bars ;  it  should,  therefore,  be  sufficiently  long  to  take  three  or 
four  rivets  in  each  end  of  the  latter;  this  is  particularly  necessary  when  the 
floor  plates  are  jointed  over  the  keel,  so  as  to  reduce  the  accumulated  weakness 
of  so  many  joints.  The  two  end  rivets  should,  of  course,  fall  near  the  ends  of 
the  lug,  for  any  excess  of  length  beyond  these  represents  useless  material ;  often 
great  carelessness  is  displayed  in  this  matter.  As  the  fitting  of  the  lugs  is  light 
and  simple  work,  it  is  generally  entrusted  to  lads,  and,  as  a  result,  it  is  often 
badly  done ;  the  fore-and-aft  flange  may  not  lie  fair  with  the  reverse  bar,  and  the 
bevelling  may  be  inaccurate ;  such  discrepancies  are  often  made  good  in  a 
clumsy  manner,  by  inserting  washers  or  liners  (see  Figs.  7  to  10,  Plate  So). 

Art.  116.  In  bnilt  frames  the  usual  overlap  of  the  two  bars  is  from  %\  to 
3^  inches  according  to  the  size  of  the  connecting  rivets.  Formerly,  the  reverie 
frame  did  not  project  beyond  the  frame  angle,  and  it  was  always  placed  as  shown 
at  B,  Fig.  7,  Plate  6.  This  arrangement  is  Still  adopted  in  frames  less  than 
about  4  inches  deep,  but  in  larger  the  reverse  angle  usually  projects  beyond  the 
frame,  in  which  case  it  is  placed  as  shown  at  B,  Fig.  6,  Plate  6,  or  in  Plates 
103  or  iiOA,  this  disposition  permitting  of  a  better  connection  of  the  beam  knees 
and  stringer  lugs.  If  fitted  as  in  Fig.  15,  Plate  6,  there  occurs  a  vacant  space  or 
crevice  between  the  projecting  flange  of  the  reverse  bars  and  the  beam  knees. 
It  is  impossible  to  scale  and  paint  these  crevices  properly,  and,  as  a  result, 
serious  corrosion  may  occur.    In  very  large  vessels  the  frames  may  be  so  deep 
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thai  the  projection  of  ihe  reverse  bar  beyond  the  frame  angle  may  be  sufficient 
to  take  ihu  lugs  or  beam  knees  (Fig,  16,  Plate  6).  In  such  cases,  however,  the 
rivets  connecting  the  frame  and  levc-rse  bar  in  way  of  the  knees  should  be  more 
closely  spaced,  the  belter  to  resist  the  thrusting  and  pulling  effect  of  the  beams. 

Art- 117-  In  vessels  having  solid  frames,  those  near  the  bow  and  stein  are 
sometimes  of  built  type,  for  they  are  here  associated  with  deep  plate  floon,  and 
as  they  may  be  sharply  curved  and  bevelled,  they  may  be  manipulated  with 
greater  ease  when  in  two  separate  bars.  The  scantlings  of  the  frames  in  tha 
pealH  are  usually  much  lighter  than  those  amidships,  because  in  the  peaks  the 
depth  of  unsupported  side  is  always  small,  due  to  the  numerous  tiers  of  panting 
beams.  For  this  reason  the  classification  societies  tabulate  separately  the  scant- 
lings of  frames  suitable  for  the  peaks. 

Art.  118.  Of  frames  of  solid  section  there  are  three  varieties,  the  bulb- 
angle,  channel,  and  Z  (E,  D,  and  C,  Fig.  6,  Plate  6).  As  regards  efficiency, 
a  solid  frame  is  superior  to  a  built  one  (B,  Fig.  6),  for,  in  the  latter,  the  double 
thickness  due  to  the  overlap,  being  situated  near  the  neutral  axis,  represents  ili- 
disposed  material ;  with  the  same  sectional  area,  therefore,  a  Z  or  channel  bar  is 
the  stronger.  As  a  stiffening  bar,  a  bulb-angle  frame  is  less  efficient  than  a  Z  or 
a  channel,  for  the  sectional  area  of  the  bulb  not  being  equal  to  that  of  a  flange, 
the  neutral  axis  is  not  at  mid-depth ;  the  difference,  however,  is  somewhat  reduced 
by  Ihe  circumstance  that  a  Range  is  usually  wounded  by  holes.  To  secure,  there- 
fore, in  a  bulb-angle  frame  the  strength  of  a  Z  or  a  channel  it  is  made  rather 
thicker  and  deeper. 

As  a  substitute  for  built  frames,  Z  bars  were  the  first  employed.  Of  late 
years,  however,  they  have  be.n  almost  entirely  superseded  by  bulb-angle  and 
channel  bars,  these  being  mote  convenient  in  several  respects.  Z  bars  were  first 
adopted,  no  doubt,  because  of  their  resemblance  to  the  familiar  built  frame. 
Comparing  a  Z  with  a  channel  bar,  the  latter  is  the  superior  theoretically,  for, 
having  greater  symmetry  of  section,  it  is  less  liable,  under  severe  stress,  to  shirk 
its  work  by  canting  sideways  (C,  Fig.  7,  Plate  6) ;  this  becomes  more  marked  in 
those  frames  which  are  bevelled,  for  they  have,  as  it  were,  an  initial  cant.  To 
bend  a  Z  frame  to  shape  is  awkward,  for,  not  lying  fiat  on  the  slabs,  it  must  be 
propped  up ;  and  its  heel  does  not  touch  the  scrive  line  (Figs.  5  and  6,  Plate  S3), 
A  channel  bar  may  be  easily  manipulated,  for  it  lies  fiat  on  the  bending  slabs,  its 
heel  touches  the  scrive,  and  both  flanges  may  be  bevelled  by  hand  simultaneously. 
The  circumstance  that  the  inner  flange  of  a  channel  frame  has  a  close  bevel  is 
not  really  objectionable ;  it  would  be  if  it  were  the  shell  fiange,  for  the  contact 
of  the  faying  surfaces  might  be  imperfect.  The  fact  that  the  inner  flange  of  a 
channel  frame  masks  the  other  does  not  seriously  interfere  with  the  shell  riveting ; 
if  the  bar  were  very  shallow  it  might,  but  such  frames  are  usually  employed  in 
vessels  of  considerable  size,  where  they  are  at  least  6  inches  deep,  so  that  a  dolly, 
or  holding  up  hammer,  of  special  type  may  be  readily  used  (Figs.  18  and  at, 
Plate  47).  'i'he  rivet  holes  in  a  Z  frame  may  be  punched  in  any  machine ;  in 
the  case  of  a  channel  bar,  a  modification  is  requited  on  account  of  the  lower 
flange  (Fig.  11,  Plate  115).  With  channel  frames,  the  notches  in  the  stringer 
plate  are  smaller,  and  permit  of  a  better  intercostal  shell  connection  (Fig.  5, 
Plate  loi,  and  Fig,  1,  Plate  19). 

Bolb-angls  bars  are  now  very  largely  employed  for  the  frames  of  both 
Urge  and  small  vessels.  The  formation  has  several  important  advantages:  it  is 
economical  in  workmanship,  for  there  is  no  inner  fiange  to  bevel ;  tbe  bars  are 
easily  manipulated,  for  they  lie  flat  00  the  bending  slabs ;  they  may  be  cut  and 
putiched  like  an  ordinary  angle  bar,  and,  when  riveting  the  shell,  the  bulb,  unlike 
a  flange,  is  never  in  the  way.  A  bulb,  moreover,  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  a 
fiange,  for,  being  massive,  it  is  better  able  to  resist  wear  and  tear.  A  flange 
suffers  seriously  from  conosion.  for  as  its  back  surface  is  not  readily  accessible, 
it  is  seldom  properly  scaled  and  painted  (Art.  571).  A  bulb  offers  a  small  surface 
,  to  corrosion,  so  that  the  percentage  of  material  or  strength  lost  is  small ;  and,  as 
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it  may  be  kept  well  painted  and  free  from  scale,  there  need  be  Utile  or  no 
corrosion.  The  form  and  proportions  of  bulb-angle  and  other  bars  are  shown 
in  Plate  74,  see  also  Art.  680. 

Art,  119.  The  flange  of  a  frame  which  coimects  to  a  floor  plate  or  tank  side- 
bracket  need  not  be  wider  than  is  needed  for  a  single  row  of  rivets  ((>.  7\  inches 
for  |-inch  rivets,  and  3  or  35  inches  for  \  or  —inch  rivets) ;  if  it  is  wider  then,  of 
course,  the  floor  plate  or  bracket  need  not  overlap  it  more  than  is  necessary  for 
a  single  row  of  rivets  (Plate  uoa),*  When  a  bulb-angle  or  channel  frame 
is  fitted  in  conjunction  with  shallow  fioors,  it  may  be  cut  short  as  in  Fig.  a, 
Plate  d  (the  frame  angle  there  shown  is  better  placed  when  on  the  other  side  of 
the  floor,  for  it  may  then  scarph  with  the  end  of  the  bulb  bar  and  so  dispense 
with  a  bosom  piece).  If  a  bulb-angle  frame  is  carried  down  to  the  keel,  as  is 
common  in  Iransvefsely-framed  oil  vessels  (Figs.  9  and  ti,  Plate  j6),  the  bulb 
in  way  of  the  floor  represents  rather  ill-disposed  and  ineffective  material ;  but 
although  it  might  be  slicared  off,  to  do  so  would  be  laborious  and  costly.  Z  or 
channel  frames  over  6  inches  deep  are  sometimes  split  in  way  of  the  floor  plate 
(or  tank  margin  bracket),  so  that  the  two  angle  bars,  thus  formed,  may  serve,  the 
one  for  the  frame  and  the  other  for  the  reverse  bar  (Figs.  3  and  4,  Plate  6,  and 
Plate  113D).  When  the  floors  are  long,  however,  the  sphl  portions  are  jointed 
with  separately  fitted  angle  bars  (Fig.  i,  Plate  6),  for,  to  spUt  a  long  bar  and  then 
bend  the  two  parts  to  different  curvatures,  while  being  awkward  and  costly,  would 
secure  no  special  advantage. 

Art.  120.  In  vessels  having  a  double  bottom,  the  side  frames  are  united 
with  those  within  the  tank  by  the  margin  bracket  plates,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  outer  extremities  of  the  floors,  severed  by  the  margin  plate 
(Figs.  3  and  4,  Plate  6,  and  Plate  17).  With  built  frames  the  frame  angles  and 
reverse  bar  may  be  conjoined  with  the  bracket  plate  as  with  an  ordinary  floor 
(Plate  iioa),  or  the  reverse  frame  may  be  merely  extended  downwards  about  a 
foot  below  the  top  edge  of  the  bracket  plate,  which  is  then  either  flanged  or  pro- 
vided with  a  short  angle  bar.  Solid  frames  are  often  extended  unmodified  right 
down  to  the  tank  margin  plate,  as  in  Plate  113.  In  the  case  of  a  channel  bar, 
however,  if  not  split  as  in  Plate  1 13D,  the  flange  is  usually  removed  in  way  of 
the  bracket  (Fig.  r,  Plate  102),  especiallyif  the  latter  is  long.  If  the  solid  frames 
are  massive  they  are  generally  cut  short  about  20  to  30  inches  below  the  upper 
edge  of  the  brackets  (Plates  4  and  ri3B)so  as  to  avoid  the  heavy  work  of  bending 
the  bar  round  the  sharp  curve  of  the  bilge,  and  sometimes  the  shape  of  the  bracket 
and  bilge  is  so  arranged  that  the  frame  bar  has  no  curvature  at  all  at  this  place 
(Figs.  1  and  4,  Plate  roic  and  Plate  1 130).  When  the  ceiling  planking  on  the  tank 
top  is  laid  on  bearers,  the  tops  of  the  brackets  are  sometimes  raised  so  as  to 
dispense  with  the  bearers  at  this  part  (Fig.  3,  Plate  6), 

Art.  121.  Although  web  frames  may  not  be  required  in  the  cargo  holds, 
they  usually  are  in  the  machinery  space— except  in  small  vessels.  Regarding 
the  hull  as  a  large  girder,  it  is  amidships,  in  way  of  the  machinery  space,  that 
longitudinal  bending  stresses  and  those  of  a  racking  or  twisting  nature  are 
most  intense,  a  circumstance  often  aggravated  by  the  irregular  distribution  of 
weight  and  buoyancy  prevailing  in  this  region.  Evidently,  therefore,  it  is  amid- 
ships that  the  greatest  efficiency  in  the  structural  design  should  prevail,  but, 
unfortunately,  it  is  just  here  that  it  is  often  most  difficult  to  secure,  for,  to  make 
room  for  the  engine  and  boilers  and  meet  various  requirements,  modifications 
very  prejudicial  to  the  continuous  rigidity  and  strength  of  the  hull  have  often  to 
be  made.  The  lower  deck  or  tier  of  beams  is  alwa)S  largely,  if  not  entirely, 
suppressed,  numerous  beams  in  the  decks  above  must  be  severed  to  form  the 
necessary  openings  over  the  engine  and  boilers,  and,  in  large  vessels,  the  plated 
decks  may  be  largely  cut  away  (see  Fig.  5,  Plate  8,  Plate  27,  and  Fig.  i, 
Plate  38).  To  restore  the  transverse  strength  and  give  general  rigidity  to  the 
hull  at  this  important  |)ari,  the  side  framing,  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  cargo 
vessel,  is  usually  reinforced  by  the  introduction  of  one  or  two  deep  web  frames. 
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It  should  be  observed  tliat  as  the  machinery  space  is  usually  short  compared  with 
a  cai^o  hold,  the  end  bulkheads  are  most  efFeciive  in  giving  transverse  rigidity  to 
the  structure  j  they  compensate  in  great  measure  for  the  absence  of  numerous 
^^     beams. 

^L  In  large,  high-speed  ocean  liners,  having  a  machinery  space  extending 

^H    over  perhaps  half  the  length,  specially  extensive  reinforcements  are  necessary, 

^V    In  some  of  these  alternate  frames  in  way  of  tlie  engines,  and  every  third  in  way 

^*     of  the  boilers,  is  formed  as  a  web  frame.     Here  they  aje  introduced  not  only  to 

strengthen  the  hull,  but  to  reduce  vibration— a  very  important  matter  in  a  vessel 

carrying  numerous  passengers,  on  whose  comfort  her  commercial  success  in  great 

part  depends.    When  the  boilers  are  placed  close  to  the  vessel's  sides,  there  may 

be  insufBcient  space  to  fit  web  frames,  and  in  such  cases  the  ordinary  frames, 

when  of  channel  section,  may  be  doubled,  or  reinforced  with  a  reverse  bar.     This 

may  also  be  necessary  in  the  engine-room  of  twin-screw  steamers ;  for,  with  two 

engines  abreast,  and  extensive  auxiliary  machinery,  there  may  be  insufficient 

space  athwartships  for  web  frames.     It  should  be  remarked  that  framing  material 

arranged  in  this  way^shallow  and  massive — is  much  less  efficient  than  when  in 

ihe  form  of  deep,  girder-like,  web  frames. 

tin  vessels  of  high  power  the  tendency  of  the  engine  to  cause  Vibration  of 
the  hull  is  very  marked  ;  to  reduce  it,  flexibility  in  the  structure  must  be  avoided. 
Not  only  must  the  bottom  framework  under  the  engine  be  exceptionally  massive, 
but  the  sides  of  the  hull  in  this  vicinity  should  have  rigidity  in  excess  of  that 
prevailing  elswhere.  Just  as  vibrations  in  a  flexible  wand  become  more  decided 
towards  its  extremities,  soTioes  the  tendency  of  the  hull  to  vibrate  become  more 
pronounced  in  parts  remote  from  the  engine  seat  The  comparatively  slender 
upper  structure  overlying  the  machinery  space,  being  deprived  of  the  trying  effect 
of  through  beams  and  pillars,  is  thus  particularly  susceptible  to  vibration,  and  in 
view  of  this  it  is  usual,  in  large  high-powered  vessels,  not  only  to  provide  numerous 
web  frames,  but  greatly  to  increase  their  efficiency  in  way  of  the  'tween  decks,  by 
making  them  about  twice  as  wide  as  below  (Fig.  5,  Plate  8).  When  so  wide,  they 
form  diaphragms,  or  partial  bulkheads,  rather  than  girder-like  web  frames.  In 
aflbrding  rigidity  against  vibration  and  other  straining  tendencies,  they  are,  there- 
fore, particularly  efficient,  for,  while  perfectly  supporting  the  side,  they  hold  the 
decks  at  fixed  angle  therewith,  and,  by  vertically  uniting  the  various  decks, 
confer  in  high  degree  the  quality  of  continuous  rigidity,  so  effective  in  checking 
vibration.  To  examine  the  hull  of  a  large  ocean  liner  conveys  the  impression  of 
solidity  and  strength  quite  incompatible  with  transverse  straining,  yet  when 
tossed  about  in  stormy  seas— like  any  small  vessel — the  apparently  rigid  structure 
gives  constant  evidence  of  stress  and  strain  ;  the  upper-works  amidships,  deck 
erections,  bulkheads,  cabin  partitions,  etc.,  may  creak  and  strain  quite  perceptibly 
as  the  vessel  labours  and  rolls  from  side  to  side.  In  such  vessels,  not  only  is 
great  longitudinal  strength  required,  but,  in  quite  equal  degree,  great  transverse 
stiffness,  particularly  in  the  topsides  amidships,  and  this  is  best  secured  by  fitting 
wide  partial  bulkheads  of  the  above  description,  or  as  shown  in  Fig.  6,  Plate  8. 
It  is  evident  that  a  mere  increase  in  the  scantlings  of  the  side  frames,  even  though 
they  were  doubled  in  number,  would  produce  little  of  this  special  binding  effect. 
Art.  122.  In  way  of  large  hatchways,  where  the  vessel's  sides  are  deprived 
of  the  support  of  numerous  through-beams,  conditions  similar  to  those  just  noticed 
prevail.  If  the  hatchway  is  of  moderate  size  .the  transverse  strength  may  be 
sufficiently  maintained  merely  by  increasing  the  scantlings  of  the  end  beams ;  if 
longer,  it  may  be  necessary  to  introduce  web  frames,  or  to  increase  the  strength 
of  the  existing  frames  by  increasing  their  thickness  or  depth  or  by  fitting  additional 
reverse  bars  on  every  second  or  third  frame.  The  additions  actually  required 
depend,  of  course,  on  how  much  of  the  structural  strength,  longitudinal  and 
transverse,  is  sacrificed.  A  web  frame  at  mid-length  is  well  placed  to  resist  the 
'^^m  local  racking  or  panting  of  the  side  that  might  result  from  the  absence  of  through- 
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thrust  or  holding  effect  of  the  end  beama.  In  conjunction  with  the  latter,  the 
rigid  hoop-like  effect,  lO  effective  in  preserving  the  transverse  form,  is  well 
Kcured.  Evidence  of  the  greater  tendency  of  a  vessel's  side  to  pant  or  rack  in 
way  of  long  hatchways  is  sometimcB  observed  in  the  straining  of  the  rivets  con- 
necting the  side-frame  brackets  to  the  tank  margin  plate ;  those  in  consecutive 
frames,  on  both  sides  of  the  ship,  becoming  loose  and  leaky,  while  those  clear  of 
the  hatchway  may  be  unaffected.  On  this  account  these  angles  should  be  doubled 
in  way  of  large  hatchwaya. 

In  nnaU  one-deok  vessels  the  hatohwaye  are  often  so  long  and  wide 
that  the  deck  plating  on  either  side  is  reduced  to  a  narrow  strip.  When  this  is 
ao,  its  duty  in  affording  longitudinal  strength  and  lateral  rigidity  is  greatly 
increased,  and  so,  to  fit  it  for  its  larger  responsibilities,  it  should  not  only  be  made 
thicker,  but  should  be  well  held,  in  fixed  horizontal  position  with  regard  to  the 
side,  for,  of  course,  any  yielding  or  tendency  to  yield  would  at  once  reduce  its 
efficiency.  In  ordinary  cases  the  necessary  support  is  given  by  pillars.  But  as 
pillars  are  in  the  way,  and  are  liable  to  displacement,  the  better  plan  is  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  pillars  large  sweeping  bracket  plates,  as  shown  In  Fig.  7,  Plate  8. 
These  have  evidently  a  better  holding  effect,  and  if  fitted  in  conjunction  with 
web  frames,  the  whole  is  equivalent  to  the  marginal  part  of  a  bulkhead,  which, 
by  giving  great  transverse  rigidity,  increases  the  efficiency  of  both  the  deck  and 
ude. 

Art.  123.  Web  frames  are  also  introduced  at  various  places  as  local 
reinforcements.  In  large  high-speed  vessels  they  are  sometimes  fitted  near  the 
bow  below  the  lowest  deck,  as  a  provision  against  the  excessive  panting  stresses 
which  accompany  fine  lines  and  high  speed  forcibly  maintained  in  heavy  weather. 
Id  some  cases  they  are  fitted  at  the  after  end  to  strengthen  the  side,  where,  owing 
to  its  transverse  slope,  the  distance  from  the  lowest  deck  to  the  floors  may  be 
excessive.  In  twin-screw  vessels  they  are  fitted  to  strengthen  the  bossed  or  over- 
hanging part  of  the  side  (Fig.  5,  Plate  30).  They  are  also  fitted  at  places  where 
sudden  discontinuities  of  structure  and  irregular  distribution  of  weight  might 
induce  concentration  of  stress  and  local  straining.  At  the  ends  of  deep  tanks,  for 
instance,  if  the  end  bulkheads  are  not  extended  above  the  tank  top,  a  marginal 
portion  is  in  the  form  of  a  partial  bulkhead  or  web  frame  (Fig.  5,  Plate  14,  and 
Plate  35);  and  in  long  deck  erections,  or  in  shelter  or  awning-deck  vessels, 
where  the  bulkheads  may  stop  at  the  second  deck,  web  frames  should  be  fitted 
above  this  to  tbe  upper  deck.  When  large  cargo  or  coaling  ports  are  cut  in  the 
topsides  amidships,  severing  one  or  two  frames,  it  is  usual  to  fit  short  web  frames 
from  deck  to  deck,  so  as  to  maintain  the  rigidity  of  side,  prejudiced  by  the 
severance  of  the  frames  (Fig.  3,  Plate  60).  In  large  sailing-ships  web  frames  are 
fitted  in  the  poop  or  bridge-house,  under  the  rigging,  so  that  the  lightly  con- 
structed sides  of  these  erections  may  be  reUeved  of  any  exceptional  stress  &om 
the  pull  of  the  rigging. 

Art.  124.  Formerly,  web  frames  varied  much  in  stmotoral  design ;  some 
different  arrangements -are  shown  in  Fig.  10,  Plate  6,  and  Plates  7  and  8.  Lloyd's 
rules  and  those  of  the  Bureau  Veritas  and  British  Corporation  provide  a  special 
table  for  web  frames,  which  gives  the  scantlings  of  the  web  plate,  face  angles, 
face  straps  and  intermediate  frames.  By  Lloyd's  rules  the  shell  con- 
necting angle  and  web  plate  are  the  same  thickness,  the  former  being  4  by  4 
inches,  3^  by  3^,  or  3  by  3,  according  as  the  rivets  used  are  i  inch,  |  or  |  inch 
diameter.  If  the  depth  of  the  web  frameexceeds  34  inches  the  shell  connecting 
angles  are  doubled,  or  an  equivalent  double-riveted  single  bar  may  be  substituted. 
The  face  angles  may  be  double  or  single.  In  vessels  having  two  decks  and  built 
frames  it  may  be  an  advantage  to  retain  the  normal  large  frame  angle  in  way  of 
tbe  web  frame,  so  that  above  the  second  deck,  where  the  web  frame  stops,  their 
extension  upwards  may  serve  as  tbe  'tween  detJc  frame  (Fig.  a,  Plate  8).  In  such 
case,  of  course,  the  web  plate  need  only  overlap  the  frame  angle  by  the  amount 
necessary  for  a  single  row  of  connecting  rivets.    When  a  web  frame  stops  at  a 
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lower  deck,  the  frame  above,  if  of  solid  section,  may  be  scarphed  with  it  (Fig.  i, 
Plate  8),  or  be  connected  to  the  deck  orer  the  web  by  a  bracket ;  or  it  may  be 
carried  down  unmodified  in  way  of  the  web  frame  (Fig.  3}.  Id  small  vessels 
which  carry  coal,  ore,  etc.,  a  face  angle  bar  of  ordinary  light  scantlings  has  littLe 
endurance ;  being  exposed  to  bumps  and  blows,  it  becomes  quickly  battered  and 
broken.  In  such,  therefore,  the  face  angle  should  be  extra  thick  or  a  massive 
bulb  bar  or  two  half-round  mouldings  may  be  Eubslituted  (D  and  E,  Fig.  to, 
Pbte  6). 

Art.  125.  Formerly,  many  different  forms  of  side  Btringera  were  filled 
in  conjunction  with  web-fi'ames ;  some  of  these  are  shown  in  Fig.  i,  Plate  7, 
and  in  Plate  106.  in  the  latest  design  the  stringer  is  of  the  same  breadth  and 
thickness  as  the  web  frame,  but  its  face  bar  has  only  half  the  sectional  area  of 
that  of  the  web  frame.  The  shell  connecting  angles  are  the  same  as  the  shell 
angle  of  the  web  frame,  and  there  is  no  continuous  angle  bar  within  the  frame,  such 
as  was  always  fitted  formerly.  When  the  stringer  is  1 6  inches  wide,  a  supporting 
bracket  is  fitted  midway  between  the  web  frames ;  if  over  1 8  inches  wide,  brackets 
are  filled  at  alternate  frames.  The  connection  to  the  web  frame  is  made  by  short 
lugsandbyafaccstrap(Fig.  12,  Plate;}.  The  lugs  may  be  double,  one  above  and 
one  below  on  each  side  (Fig.  5,  Plate  7),  or  a  large  single  one  may  be  adopted 
having  flanges  5  or  6  inches  wide  to  take  two  rows  of  rivets  (Fig.  7,  Plate  7). 
The  continuity  of  the  stringer  face  bar  is  made  good  by  the  strap  face  plate. 
Fonnerly  Lloyd's  rules  required  a  diamond-shaped  strap  (Figs.  5  and  10,  Plate 
7),  but  now  a  strap  of  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  i3  is  allowed.  The  British  Cor- 
poration rules  require  a  parallel  strap  of  the  same  sectional  area  as  the  face 
angle,  this  being  sufficient  to  make  gooii  the  continuity  of  the  latter. 

Art.  126.  When  web  frames  are  fitted  in  conjunction  with  shallow  floors, 
Iheir  breadth  should  be  well  maintained  at  their  juncture  therewith,  the  contour 
of  these  particular  floors  being  modified  to  suit  (Fig,  3,  Plate  7).  When  fitted  in 
conjunction  with  a  double  bottom,  the  tank  margin  brackets  to  which  they  connect 
are  sometimes  enlarged,  so  as  to  curve  into  and  joint  with  them  above  the  bilge ; 
de  face  angle  may  then  sweep  down  without  abruptness  tg  the  tank  margin  (Fig. 
4,  Plate  6).  More  usually,  however,  to  simplify  the  constructive  work,  the  web 
plate  is  worked  simply  as  a  parallel  strip,  its  lower  end  being  lap-jointed  to  an 
ordinary  margin  bracket  (Fig.  7,  Plate  7).  In  such  a  case,  the  face  angle,  instead 
of  being  kneed  to  the  top  edge  of  the  bracket,  is  continued  down  a  fool  or  so 
below  the  bracket,  which  may  be  flanged,  or  provided  with  a  short  independent 
angle  bar,  carried  across  the  web,  ae  shown  in  Fig.  3,  Plate  8. 

In  cellular  bottoms  having  wide  spaced  floors,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  in  way  of 
the  floors  that  the  web  frames  should  be  placed,  for  then  the  floor  plate  within 
and  the  web  without  form  a  continuous  hoop  from  keel  to  duck.  If  placed  in 
way  of  a  frame  not  having  a  floor  plate,  the  margin  bracket  within  the  tank  should 
be  made  extra  large  (Fig.  i,  Plate  103).  As  noticed  in  Art.  41,  the  brackets 
which  form  the  lower  part  of  the  web  frame  should  have  an  extra  substantial  con- 
nection to  the  margin  plate,  by  double  angles  or  a  gusset  plate,  preferably  the 
latter.  Web  frames  amidships  which  are  straight  are  fitted  in  one  piece ;  when 
curved  they  may  be  heated  and  bent,  or  they  may  be  cut  to  shape  from  the  solid. 
When  of  great  length,  or  when  the  curvature  is  considerable,  one  or  more  joints 
are  introduced,  which  are  overlapped  and  treble  riveted  (Fig.  »,  Plate  7,  and  Plate 
lofi).  Those  web  frames  which  are  only  introduced  locally  (at  hatchways,  or  in 
the  machinery  space)  are  not  usually  associated  with  the  deep  side  stringers 
adopted  with  web. framing.  VVhen  the  stringers  are  of  the  ordinary  light  formation, 
it  is  common  not  to  disturb  their  continuity  at  the  webs,  but  to  pierce  the  latter 
andpass  them  through;  care  being  taken  to  make  good  the  strength  of  the  web 
where  reduced  by  the  aperture,  by  fitting  a  strap  on  the  face  angles. 

When  a  web  frame  extends  through  the 'tween  decks,  the  'twesn-deck 
I  |>ortion  is  fitted  as  a  sc[)aralc  part  (Figs,  a,  4,  7.  Plate  7);  and,  similarly, 
mux  way  of  a  wide  hold  stringer  tlie  web  frame  is  severed  and  bracketed  (Fig.  3). 
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The  bracket  of  the  'tween-deck  portion  is  very  c 

aft   gusset  (Fig.  4),  for,  being  then  more  compact, 

stowage  of  cargo.    Otherwise,  to  dispense  with  the  filling  of  bracket  plates,  the 

web  plate  itiay  be  made  extra  wide  as  shown  in  Fig.  7. 

It  b  desirable  that  the  rigid  stiffening  effect  of  a  web  frame  should  extend 
horizontally  across  the  deck  at  which  it  terminates.  This  is  done  by  increasing 
the  strength  of  the  particular  beam  to  which  it  connects  (Plate  106),  and 
fitting  an  extra  large  knee  plate,  double  riveted  (Plates  7  and  8).  The  British 
Corporation  niks  require  the  strength  of  all  such  beams  to  be  largely  increased. 
The  strong  beams  of  I  section  required  in  the  machinery  space  should  fall  on 
web  frames,  for  then  the  connection  may  be  a  very  substantial  one,  Jn  keeping 
with  the  massive  character  of  the  beam  ilself  (Fig.  4,  Plate  8). 

If,  in  the  machinery  space,  coal  bunker  bulkheads  fall  in  suitable 
position,  they  should  be  made  to  serve  as  web  frames.  The  ordinary  bunker 
plating  is  thin,  however,  and  although  the  bulkhead  may  be  wide,  this  does  not 
make  up  for  its  slenderness  ;  under  pressure  from  without  it  would  readily 
buckle.  To  give  it,  therefore,  the  stiffening  effect  of  a  stout  web  frame, 
its  marginal  plate  should  be  thickened  and  a  vertical  stifFener  placed  near 
the  shell. 

Art.  127.  In  twin-screw  Tflssels,  if  the  shaft  pierced  the  sloping  side 
it  would  form  a  long  oval  hole,  severing  many  frames.  The  bluffer  the  vessel, 
the  shorter  would  this  oval  hole  become ;  if  so  bluff  that  the  side  stood  square 
with  the  keel,  the  shaft  would  enter  it  squarely  and  make  a  circular  hole,  so 
that  the  end  of  the  shaft  tube  within  might  be  squarely  6anged  thereto.  In 
practice,  precisely  this  effect  is  secured  by  forming  a  local  swelling  on  the  ship's 
side  (Figs.  5  and  7,  Plate  30),  having  a  square-across  termination  through  which 
the  shaft  may  enter,  and  to  which  the  end  of  the  tube  may  be  fixed.  There 
are  different  methods  of  forming  the  swelling  or  bossing.  In  small  bluff 
vessels  of  the  barge  type,  it  may  be  so  short,  fore  and  aft,  thai,  instead  of 
modifying  the  hull,  a  casting  may  be  fitted  as  shown  in  Fig.  8.  In  such  cases 
the  hull  may  be  built  as  if  without  provision  for  the  shafts,  whereupon,  these^^ 
being  lined  off,  the  necessary  oval  hole  may  be  cut,  severing  as  required  one  <>'^^H 
two  Iraroes  and  the  wood  pattern  for  the  casting  fitted  outside.  ^^ 

In  larger  twin-screw  vessels  the  foregoing  method  is  inapplicable,  for 
the  casting  would  be  too  large  and  the  hull  too  much  weakened  by  the  severance 
of  numerous  frames.  Here,  therefore,  the  side  of  the  ship  is  bossed.  The 
sweUing  begins  at  the  first  frame  which  would  approach  inconveniently  near 
the  shaft;  this  one  is  only  slightly  bossed,  but  those  abaft  it  more  and  more 
(Figs.  5  and  7,  Plate  30).  The  bosaing  may  terminate  at  that  frame  whose 
local  swelling  is  so  great  that  the  shaft,  jassing  it,  may  be  quite  clear  of  the 
ordinary  side  beyond ;  a  thick  transverse  plate  is  then  fitted  across  this  frame, 
completing  the  integrity  of  the  shell  plating  by  uniting  that  surrounding  the 
bossed  frames  with  that  on  the  normal  surface  abaft  them.  This  plate  supports 
the  after  end  of  the  tube,  which,  forming  a  bearing  for  the  shaft,  must  be  very 
rigidly  held.  If  the  plate  stood  alone  it  would,  of  course,  be  incapable  of 
giving  proper  support  to  the  lube;  but  a  high  degree  of  rigidity  is  at  once 
secured  by  placing  within  the  hull  at  this  part  a  transverse  bulkhead,  complete 
or  partial,  of  which  it  may  form  a  projecting  portion  (Fig.  7).  Sometimes,  as 
a  substitute  for  the  last  bossed  frame  and  tube  plate,  a  casting  is  employed, 
having  flanges  to  Uke  the  shell  plating,  and  large  transverse  palms  to  take  the 
bulkhead.  Such  castings  are  always  adopted  in  wood-sheathed  vessels;  in 
these  it  is  made  of  bronze,  so  as  to  fulfil  the  necessary  condition  that  at  no 
place  under  water  may  any  of  the  steel  structure  be  exposed  (Art.  578). 

When  arranged  as  above,  a  long  portion  of  the  shaft  lies  exposed  beyond 
the  bossing,  and,  to  support  its  outer  end  at  the  propeller,  a  two-leg  propeller 
strut  is  fitted,  as  described  in  Art.  350  and  illustrated  in  Plate  35.  In  many 
cases  the  outboard  portion  of  the  shaft  is  uncovered,  but  in  b>gb-class  vessels 


it  is  encased  in  a  detachable  lube,  which,  by  covering  iiregula 
reduce  water  disturbance  (Fig.  7,  Plate  30).  In  practically  all  large  vessels 
a  similar  effect  is  now  secured  by  extending  the  bossing  rightaft  to  the  propeller 
(Figs.  I  to  5),  and  by  fitting,  instead  of  a  clumsy  two-leg  strut,  a  single-leg 
horizontal  bracket,  as  illustrated  in  Plates  36,  37,  38.  In  this  way  there 
are  no  salient  parts  to  create  water  resistance.  The  after  end  of  the  shaft  tube 
is  supported  by  the  bracket,  and  its  forward  end  by  one  of  the  bossed  frames, 
suitably  strengthened  by  a  thick  plate,  forming  part  of  a  transverse  bulkhead  j 
and  to  support  the  shaft  bearings  which  fall  within  the  bossing,  deep  floor  plates, 
web  frames,  or  partial  bulkheads  are  introduced.  When  the  frames  are  stiff 
and  massive,  perhaps  of  8  or  9-inch  channel  bars,  it  would  be  a  difficult  maltor 
to  bend  them  to  the  sharp  triple  curvature  required  at  some  parts  of  the  bossing. 
In  such  cases,  therefore,  they  are  not  bent  outwards  in  the  usual  way ;  they  are, 
where  the  swelling  is  small,  but  further  aft,  where  it  is  considerable,  they  are 
carried  straight  down,  or  are  made  to  clear  the  shaft  by  an  easy  inward  cmve, 
the  place  they  would  otherwise  occupy,  on  the  outer  awelliog,  being  taken  by 
short  independent  angle  frames  (Fig.  3,  Plate  30).  The  latter  form  a  supple- 
mentary outer  framing  for  the  bossed  portion  of  the  side,  the  structural  strength 
being  maintained  by  the  continuous  main  frames  within.  When  the  frames  are 
of  built  type,  the  frame  angles  may  be  bent  outwards  to  form  the  bossing,  the 
reverse  bars  being  carried  down  with  their  ordinary  curvature,  or  set  in  as 
required  to  clear  the  shaft.  In  some  cases  the  frames  contiguous  to  the  propeller 
bracket,  where  the  bossing  becomes  very  thin  and  fin-like,  are  carried  straight 
down,  the  shell  plating  occupying  its  usual  position,  and  the  plating  of  the  boss 
being  fitted  as  an  external  addition;  this  arrangement  gives  security  against 
water  entering  the  hull  in  the  event  of  fracture  of  the  shaft  and  tube. 

Formerly  the  bossing  was  arranged  symmetrically  with  the  diagonal  passing 
through  the  centre  of  shaft,  but  now  it  is  usually  arranged  as  shown  in  Figs. 
I  and  J,  Plate  30.  {See  also  the  strut,  Plate  38,)  By  this  formation  the  work 
of  fitting  the  plating  and  bending  the  bossed  frames  is  greatly  simplified,  for 
there  are  then  (as  regards  the  outer  part)  only  two  curves,  a  round  and  a  hollow, 
and  one  reversal  of  curvature,  instead  of  three  curves  and  two  reversals.  In 
the  first  heat,  therefore,  the  frame  bar  may  be  bent  right  round  the  boss  and 
back  upon  itself,  and,  if  necessary,  it  may  then  be  partially  inserted  in  the 
furnace  and  reheated  for  the  second  or  hollow  < 
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Art.  128.  Although  side  stringars  are  now  usually  dispensed  with,  the 
Classification  Societies  still  specify  requirements  as  to  their  scantlings,  &c. 
The  general  rule  is  one  to  three  stringers  according  as  the  depth  of  unsupported 
side  varies  from  about  14  feet  to  37  feet.  The  latest  type  of  side  stringer  is 
shown  in  Plate  iioa;  the  scantlings  of  the  continuous  angle  bar  vary  from 
about  3  by  3  by  D'34  inch  in  a  small  vessel  to  8  by  4  by  '63  inch  in  the  largest 
There  are  three  distinct  classes  of  side  stringers ;  those  which  nm  continuously 
fore  and  aft  with  no  special  points  of  supports  except  the  bulkheads ;  those 
which  are  fitted  in  short  lengths  between  web  frames ;  and  the  broad  stringer  plates 
fitted  in  conjunction  with  widely  spaced  hold  beams.  Some  different  formations 
of  each  of  these,  as  formerly  adopted  by  different  builders,  are  shown  in  Fig.  i, 
Plate  7;  Figs.  I  to  5,  Plate  9;  and  Plate  103.  Those  shown  at  B  and  D, 
having  a  flush  upper  surface,  are  advantageous  as  regards  cargo  stowage,  for 
the  salient  edge  of  an  upper  angle,  as  at  A,  is  obstructive  and  is  readily  battered 
and  damaged,  and  the  trough-like  formation  forms  a  lodgment  for  water,  grain, 
etc.  In  vessels  which  carry  grain  in  bulk,  holes  are  usually  punched  in  such 
stringers,  so  that  the  grain  may  fall  through  and  fill  any  empty  spaces  that  may 
occur  below.  In  some  cases  the  stringer  was  sloped  downwards  from  the 
vessel's  side,  so  that  no  coal  or  grain  might  lodge  thereon  (Fig.  3),  but  this 
arrangement  is  evidently  hot  an  efficient  one  structurally. 

Art.  120.  In  order  that  the  strength  of  the  side  stringers  and  keelsons 
might  be  maintained  at  the  bulkheads,  it  was  formerly  thought  necessary 
to  pass  them  through  and  secure  watertightness  by  fitting  angle  bar  collars 
around  them  (Fig.  5,  Plate  13,  and  Figs,  rt  to  r4,  Plate  55).  The  work  of 
fitting  and  caulking  these  collars  is  a  small  matter  when  the  stringers  are 
composed  merely  of  double  angle  bars,  but  when  of  less  simple  section,  the 
collaring  may  be  elaborate  and  costly,  and,  consequently,  it  is  now  usually 
preferred  to  cut  the  keelson  and  stringers  at  the  bulkheads,  and  secure 
continuity  of  strength  by  connecting  the  severed  ends  by  large  bracket  plates 
(Fig.  9,  Plate  33,  and  Fig.  7,  Plate  35A).  Such  bracket  connection,  besides 
maintaining  the  longitudinal  strength,  serves  the  useful  purpose  of  distributing 
the  transverse  support  given  by  the  bulkhead  to  the  vessel's  sides,  and  for  this 
reason  similar  bulkhead  brackets,  although  not  required  by  the  fiulkhead 
Committee's  rules  {r9i4),  are  sometimes  fitted,  even  in  those  vessels  which 
have  no  side  stringers  (Fig.  5,  Plate  35A).  It  should  be  noticed,  however,  that 
as  such  brackets  form  perfectly  rigid  points  of  support  to  the  bulkhead,  they  are 
not  unlikely  to  cause  intense  local  stress  in  the  event  of  the  bulkhead  being 
strained  by  water  pressure. 

Art.  130.  Wide  spaced  hold  beams,  as  now  fitted,  are  usually  placed 
at  mid-depth  of  the  hold,  as  in  Plate  ir3.  Their  maximum  spacing  is  about 
14  feet.  The  breadth  of  hold  stringer  plates  tabulated  in  Lloyd's  rules  as 
suitable  for  vessels  of  31  to  37  feet  depth  of  hold  varies  from  5  to  6  feet,  but, 
while  maintaining  the  same  strength,  the  breadth  may  be  reduced  and  the  thickness 
increased,  so  that  by  projecting  less  far  into  the  hold,  the  stringer  may  not 
interfere  so  much  with  cargo  stowage.    The  size  of  the  bulb-angle  face  bars 
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tabulated  as  suitable  for  a  6-root  wide  stringer  is  ii  by  4  by  '63  inch. 
Bracket  plates  are  fitted  below  the  stringer  on  alternate  fiames,  to  bold  h  to 
its  work  and  support  it  against  the  weight  of  Buperimposed  cargo,  and  the 
stringer  plate  is  attached  lo  the  shell  with  double  angles  ot  a  double  riveted 
single  one  (Plate  113).  Gusset  plates  are  fitted  at  each  beam,  four  frame  spaces 
long  and  two  broad,  and  of  the  same  thickness  as  the  stringer  (as  in  Figs.  8  and 
9,  Plate  9),  the  continuity  of  the  face  bar  is  broken  at  each  hold  beam,  but 
any  prejudicial  effects  are  amply  provided  against  by  the  local  hicrease  in  the 
sectional  area  of  the  stringer  due  to  the  gusset  plate,  under  which  the  face  bar 
extends  (Fig.  8,  Plate  9).  Sometimes  the  face  bar  is  bent  to  follow  the  edge  of 
the  gusset  (Fig,  9)  ;  this  is  a  most  efficient  arrangement,  for  the  capabilities  of 
the  gusset  are  greatly  increased,  and  its  exposed  edges  are  well  protected 
against  wear  and  tear ;  without  such  protection  they  are  very  liable  to  be  bent 
and  damaged. 

Art.  131.  At  the  sttm  and  stem,  where  the  stringers  of  opposite  sides  meet, 
they  are  connected  by  V-shaped  gusset  plates,  termed  "  breast  hooks " 
(Plate  10).  Those  at  the  stern  are  more  particularly  referred  toas  "ortttchea," 
Breast  hooks  are  useful  in  that,  by  holding  fixedly  the  ends  of  the  stringers  and 
uniting  the  vessel's  sides  immediately  abaft  the  massive  stem  bar,  they  increase 
the  strength  and  rigidity  of  the  stringers  and  of  the  bow  generally.  End-on 
colliBion  at  eea,  with  other  vessels  or  icebergs,  is  a  contingency  to  which  all 
vessels  are  liable ;  but  as  the  forces  brought  into  play  may  be  quite  irresistible,  it 
would  evidently  be  impracticable  and  inexpedient  to  endeavour  to  provide  against 
them  by  giving  enormous  strength  to  the  bow  structure.  Id  warships  the  injury 
which  a  striking  vessel  inflicts  on  the  one  struck  is  a  means  of  offence,  and  in  their 
design  was  formerly  always  kept  in  view.  Until  recently  practically  all  warships 
were  designed  with  the  familiar  ram  bow,  the  projecting  under-ivater  spur  of 
which  is  well  calculated  to  do  a  maximum  of  injury  to  the  enemy,  and  a  minimum 
to  the  attacking  vessel  (Fig.  2,  Plate  31,  and  Fig.  a,  Plate  84).  The  power  of 
rammmg  if  exercised  at  all,  would  only  be  so  at  low  speeds;  even  then  the 
stresses  arising  from  sudden  interference  with  the  momentum  of  so  large  a  mass 
would  be  very  severe,  and,  consequently,  in  the  design  of  a  ram  bow  the  greatest 
care  must  be  observed  to  secure  exceptional  strength.  Not  only  must  the  back- 
ward thrust  due  to  the  sudden  stoppage  of  the  ship  be  provided  against,  but  also 
ihe  subsequent  wrenching  or  side-twisting  effects  due  to  the  motion  of  the  vessel 
El  ruck.  The  latter  effect  usually  accompanies  end-on  collision,  and  its 
consequences  are  often  more  serious — to  both  vessels — than  those  due  to  the 
first  blow.  I'o  resist  the  backward  thrust,  the  stem  is  made  immensely  strong, 
the  shell  plating  immediately  abaft  it  being  doubled  in  thickness  and  rabbeted 
thereto  j  also  the  internal  framework  is  very  massively  constructed,  thick  breaat 
hooks  being  introduced  to  tie  together  the  sides  and  back  up  the  stem. 
Formerly  ram  stems  were  sharply  formed,  the  spur  portion,  though  measuring 
several  feet  fore  and  aft,  being  only  a  few  inches  across  ;  to  give  it,  therefore,  the 
necessary  transverse  strength,  a  horizontal  ram — a  massive  slab-like  breast  hook 
— was  fitted  in  line  with  the  spur.  Later,  when  it  was  realised  that  the  bow  or 
forward  end  of  a  submerged  body  might,  without  increasing  the  resistance,  be 
exceedingly  bluff  or  full,  the  spur  was  made  several  feet  wide,  so  that,  being 
splierical  or  bulbous  in  form,  it  possesses  great  lateral  strength  (Fig.  a,  Plate  84). 

Art.  132.  In  merchant  vessels,  although  snd-on  colliaion  is  only 
provided  against  in  very  minor  degree  by  strength  of  bow,  its  dangerous  con- 
sequences are  most  efficiently  met  by  the  introduction  of  a  collision  bulkhead, 
for  when  the  bow  collapses  this  takes  the  place  of  the  damaged  side,  forming 
temporarily,  the  watertight  skin  of  the  ship  (Plates  10  and  20).  To  be  useful, 
the  bulkhead  must,  of  course,  remain  intact,  a  condition  depending  on  its  distance 
abaft  the  stem  and  the  extent  to  which  the  bow  is  likely  to  crush  up.  Thegaralei 
iii  distance  from  the  seat  of  disturbance,  the  smaller  is  the  chance  of  its  bdug 
injured,  and  in  practice  one-twentieth  of  the  vessel's  length  is  generally  accepted 
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as  a  minimum  faitly  compatible  with  safety  (Art.  35S).  Wliile  not  endear 
ing  lo  build  the  bow  so  strongly  that  it  will  withstand  collision,  the  strength 
usually  provided  is  sufficient  to  limit  the  damage  to  the  portion  before  the  bulk- 
head. Many  cases  are  on  record,  of  collisions  at  high  speed  with  icebergs  or 
other  vessels,  in  which,  although  tlie  bow  has  been  crushed  back,  almost  to  the 
collision  bulkhead,  this  has  remained  intact  and  saved  the  ship. 

The  stringers  and  connecting  breast  hooks  are  valuable  in  strengthening  the 
bow  against  collision,  the  latter,  by  rigidly  uniting  the  flexible  side  plating  abaft 
the  massive  stem  bar  (Plate  10),  effect  a  transmission  of  the  tirst  shock  over  a 
considerable  fore-and-aft  portion  of  the  bow.  As  a  result  of  minor  collisions, 
when  the  stem  bar  receives  an  oblique  blow,  it  folds  readily  over,  the  thin  shell 
plating  on  the  one  side  crinkling  up  concertina-fashion,  and  on  the  other  bending 
over  with  the  stem.  The  breast  hooks,  by  uniting  the  two  sides  just  abaft  the 
stem,  are  most  capable  in  resisting  such  distortion.  The  upper  part  of  the  stem  is 
well  backed  up  by  the  decks,  the  stringer  plates  of  which  form  excellent  breast 
hooks.  Below  the  lowest  deck,  Lloyd's  rules  require  breast  hooks  to  be  fitted 
not  more  than  4  feet  vertically ;  and  in  large  vessels  (overiS, zoo  plating  numeral), 
to  give  rigidity  to  the  upper  part  of  the  stem,  commensurate  in  some  degree  with 
the  weight  and  possible  momentum  of  the  hull,  an  additional  breast  hook  is 
requited  between  each  deck,  thus  placing  them  at  about  4  feet  intervals 
throughout. 

To  support  the  stem  bar  properly,  the  breast  hooks  should,  of  course,  abut 
upon  it ;  and  to  give  the  greatest  stiffening  effect  to  the  thin  shell  plating  they 
should  be  directly  connected  thereto.  The  lower  breast  hooks  usually  stop  at 
one  of  the  deep  floors,  some  distance  from  the  stem,  for  to  fit  them  right  up  to 
the  latter  would  result  in  inaccessible  spaces  below.  The  deep  floors,  of  course, 
by  lying  the  sides  togetlier,  dispense  in  some  measure  with  the  necessity  for 
breast  hooks.  At  the  stern,  only  such  crutches  are  fitted  as  are  required  to  unite 
the  ends  of  the  stringers ;  and  in  steamers  the  deep  floors  required  at  lliis  part 
usually  take  iheir  place,  stringers,  if  fitted,  being  bracketed  to  the  after-peak  bulk- 
head. When  the  free  edge  of  a  breast  hook  is  wide  it  should  be  stiffened  by  &n 
angle  bar  01  flange  (Fig.  7,  Plate  10).  Sometimes  the  plate  is  cambered  to  suit 
the  "  he"  of  the  stringers  which  it  unites,  but  it  is  evidently  better  that  it  should 
pass  straight  across. 

Art.  133.  The  sides  of  the  hull  near  the  bow  are  liable  to  special  streaaei 
of  a  collapsing  or  panting  nature.  These  occur  as  a  result  of  violent 
pitching  in  heavy  weather  ;  for,  with  tlie  boiv  one  moment  deeply  submerged  and 
the  nexl  raised  quite  out  of  the  water,  the  consequent  alternation  of  intense 
pressure  with  no  pressure  at  all  tends  to  make  the  sides  move  in  and  out,  or 
pant.  The  collapsing  pressures  may  be  very  intense,  for  not  only  are  they 
caused  by  the  steady  pressure  of  deep  immersion,  but  by  the  dynamical  effects  of 
the  vessel's  movement,  <>.  the  forward  motion  of  the  hull  combined  with  the 
downward  plunge  of  the  bow  against  advancing  waves.  The  intensity  of  the 
shocks  depends  much  on  the  vessel's  trim  and  on  the  design  of  the  hull.  Modem, 
full,  cargo  vessels,  when  in  ballast,  float  so  lightly  on  the  water  that,  should  they 
encounter  heavy  weather,  such  as  occurs  in  theNorth  Atlantic  in  winter  time,  the 
fore  end  may  lift  so  high  and  plunge  with  such  violence  against  advancing 
waves  as  lo  suffer  shocks  of  a  most  intense  character,  tending  to  collapse  the  sides 
and  damage  the  bottom  in  way  of  the  fore  foot.  When  the  vessel's  sides  at  the 
bow  are  full  or  rotund,  they  are  not  likely  lo  receive  blows  so  forcible  as  when 
they  are  flat.  Further,  when  of  the  former  type  the  structure  is  naturally  better 
able  to  withstand  severe  pressures,  for,  being  rounded  like  an  arch,  local  collapse 
must  involve  widespread  straining  over  a  large  area;  a  flat  surface,  similarly 
stiffened,  might  yield  to  a  comparatively  small  pressure.  As  sailing-ships  are  con- 
stantly heeled  over,  the  panting  pressures  are  not  equally  intense  on  both  bows,  for 
as  the  lee  one  presents  a  more  directly  opposed  surface,  it  receives  more  severe 
concussions.     I'he  panting  tendency  is,  therefore,  one-sided  or  unbalanced,  so 


I  [he  pressure  is 


thai  \he  panting  beams  do  not  neutiahze 'it- so;  wxH/.as.  i 
equally  intense  on  bolh  bows.  '■;.■. 

The  straining  effects  of  excessive  panting  stresses  are  ^onfiqed  to  the 
under-water  bow,  before  and  abaft  [he  collision  bulkhead,  and'  iira-'.^Sljbit^d  by 
loosening  of  the  rivets  in  the  shell  and  framewoik,  and  in  the  brackets  cdnjt^t-tijig 
the  lower  ends  of  the  side  frames  to  the  tank  maigin  plate.  The  panting  beanis 
(Plate  lo),  act  as  rigid  ties  or  struts  betvreen  the  two  sides,  and  as  they  offer 
direct  resistance  to  the  collapsing  pressures,  ihe  rivets  uniting  them  to  the  frames 
are  liable  to  suffer;  in  some  cases  ihey  are  completely  shorn.  This  is  avoided  by 
providing  a  wide  stringer  plate  and  large  gusset  plates  on  the  ends  of  the  beams 
(Fig-  3)- 

Formerly  panting  beams  were  not  always  fitted,  and  it  sometimes 
happened  that,  in  two  vessels  of  similar  size,  one  with  and  the  other  without 
panting  beams,  while  the  siructure  of  the  former  iuffured  severely  from  panting 
stresses,  that  of  the  other,  having  no  panting  beams,  did  not  appear  to  suffer  at 
all.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that,  as  the  sides  in  the  latter  were  uniformly 
flexible  and  free  from  the  localised  restraint  of  panting  beanis,  the  panting  move- 
ment that  undoubtedly  occurred  was  everywhere  within  the  elastic  limit  of  the 
structure,  and  was  nowhere  accompanied  by  local  concentration  of  stress.  In 
the  former  the  two  or  three  beams,  in  trying  to  restrain  the  panting  movement 
of  the  wide  area  of  side,  gave  rise  to  localised  stresses  so  intense  that  the  beams 
tore  away  from  the  side,  the  comparatively  meagre  rivet  connections  in  the  beam 
knees  and  contiguous  framing  giving  way.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  in  com- 
bining a  rigid  with  a  flexible  part,  with  a  view  to  supporting  the  latter,  the 
connection  must  be  ample  and  well  distributed. 

If  panting  or  other  besuns  are  placed  at  mid-depth  in  a  deep  hold  (Fig.  9, 
Plate  10)  they  are  very  likely,  through  careless  stowage,  to  be  strained  at  some  time 
by  an  excessive  weight  of  cargo.  In  some  cases  in  which  panting  beams  have 
been  found  broken  square  across  near  the  panting  stringer,  the  failure  was 
evidently  due  to  the  long<ontinued  repetition  of  intense  panting  stresses,  combined 
with  excessive  vertical  bending  loads.  It  is  evident,  [herefore,  [hat  panting 
beams  which,  from  their  isolated  position,  may  have  to  support  a  great  weight  of 
cargo,  should  be  well  pillared. 

The  provisions  usually  made  against  panting  are  the  introduction  of  one 
or  two  additional  tiers  of  beams  in  the  fore  peak  and  in  the  fore  hold  just  abaft 
the  collision  bulkliead  (Plate  10) ;  also  the  fitting  of  wide  panting  stringer  plates 
on  the  ends  of  these  beams.  Further,  in  vessels  in  which  the  frames  are  widely 
spaced,  those  at  the  bow  are  placed  closer  together  (Art,  100).  In  large  high- 
speed vessels  the  frame  at  the  bow  may  be  increased  in  strength  or  doubled 
below  the  lowest  deck  by  an  additional  shell  angle,  or  web  frames  may  be  intro- 
duced at  this  part.  In  vessels  where  the  frames  may  be  extra  deep  and  as  wide 
apart  as  36  inches,  it  is  advisable,  although  side  stringers  may  be  dispensed  with 
elsewhere,  to  fit  one  or  two  in  the  foremost  and  aftermost  holds,  for  they  not 
only  stiffen  the  shell  plating  but  increase  the  efficiency  of  [he  bevelled  framing. 
In  all  vessels  the  lug  connection  of  the  frame  brackets  to  the  tank  side  should  be 
doubled  in  the  panting  region,  or  gusset  plates  introduced  (Art,  346). 

When  panting  beams  are  lilted  on  alternate  frames  it  is  important  that  Ihe 
frames  between  should  be  rigidly  united  lo  the  panting  stringer  plate.  For  if 
this  is  not  done  the  shell  plating  is  likely  to  fracture  at  the  ends  of  the  stringer 
shell  lugs,  because  it  is  at  these  points  that  panting  movement  of  the  frames  and 
plating,  due  lo  sea  pressure  on  the  wide  area  of  shell  above  and  below  the 
stringer,  is  forcibly  restrained.  The  nature  of  Ihe  straining  is  indicated  in  Fig.  7, 
Plate  95A,  In  some  vessels  many  small  cracks  of  this  kind  are  found  in  the 
shell  plating  at  [he  bow.  They  are  often  barely  noticeable,  for  they  may  have 
the  appearance  of  a  fine  hair  line,  and  may  be  hidden  by  paint  or  rust  scale. 

Art.  134.  .\i  Ihestem,  pantingstreases  areusuallyunimportant.  Those 
at  the  bow  are  due,  in  grent  part,  to  the  forward  motion  of  Ihe  vessel  against 
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ftdvancing  waves,  wheDSf^'^'-thp  aher  end  this  influence  lends  lo  diminish  them. 
In  lacge  sailing-shuis  oq^*or  two  additional  panting  beams  may  be  introduced,  but 
the  ordiqarfjide  sbingefs,  when  well  connected  by  crutches,  are  usually  sufficient, 
Aj>epilf^jii&rt  &!'  panting  stresses  at  the  after  end  of  a  sailing-ship  is  on  record. 
'.  Ib'.tllis'f  e^el  the  tops  of  the  floors  towards  the  after  end  ran  straight  across  and 
■•*  idetlhe  frames  abruptly  and  more  or  less  squarely  (as  in  Fig,  12,  Plate  6).  The 
reverse  frames  were  sharply  kneed  at  the  junction  of  the  frame  and  floor,  and 
about  10  of  them,  on  each  side,  were  found  to  be  fractured  in  the  elbow,  as  a 
result  of  tong-continued  panting  movement  of  the  vessel's  somewhat  flat  sides 
above.  In  steamers,  panting  stresses  at  the  after  end  are  well  met  by  the  after- 
peak  bulkhead  and  the  specially  deep  floor  abaft  it  (Figs.  8  and  la,  Plate  >9). 
Straining  of  the  riveting  of  the  framework  and  shell  within  the  after-peak  is  some- 
times observed,  but  this  is  usually  due  to  the  vibrating  effect  of  the  propeller 
(Arts,  rii  and  r44).  The  sides  of  the  bull  at  the  stem,  being  almost  vertical, 
meet  with  liltle  concussive  eflTect  from  the  vessel's  pitching  movements.  Above 
water,  however,  the  opposite  conditions  prevail.  The  overhanging  counter, 
being  ahnost  horizontal,  may  sometimes  receive  severe  blows  from  the  sea. 
The  structural  reinforcements  here  introduced,  also  [hose  required  at  the  bow, 
above  water,  are  noticed  in  Arts.  108  and  109. 

Art.  136.  I'here  is  ajiother  class  of  panting  stress  distinct  from 
those  just  noticed.  It  occurs  as  a  consequence  of  encountering  head  seas 
when  In  light  trim.  The  fore-foot  of  a  long  vessel,  when  in  light  trim,  skims 
the  surface,  so  that  it  encounters  advancing  waves  with  a  series  of  impingements. 
When  the  surface  of  a  fluid  is  struck  flatly,  it  responds  almost  like  a  solid,  and 
similarly  with  the  flat  part  of  the  fore-foot  as  it  meets  advancing  waves.  To  those 
on  board,  the  shocks  so  received  by  the  hull  may  be  so  violent  as  to  make  it 
difficult  to  stand  on  deck,  they  resemble  those  which  might  occur  from  the  vessel 
striking  a  solid  body.  An  instructive  example  of  this  wave-pounding  action 
occuned  tn  the  case  of  the  Russian  circular  yacht,  Livadia,  The  features  of 
this  vessel  are  familiar ;  her  draught  was  small,  and  her  bow  was  formed  by  a 
gradual  curving  up  of  the  bottom.  On  her  maiden  voyage,  across  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  she  suflfered  serious  injury,  and,  making  water,  put  into  port,  when  it  was 
found  that  the  shell  plating  under  the  bow  was  indented  and  cracked  and  the 
framework  distorted.* 

Practically  all  modem  vessels  are  liable  to  suflfer  from  the  above  "  pounding  " 
or  "  flogging  "  action,  more  particularly  those  having  a  flat  fore-foot.  Cases  of 
damage  used  often  to  be  observed  after  crossing  the  Atlantic  in  light  trim  in  stormy 
weather.  The  region  affected  is  the  bottom  of  the  hull  just  abaft  the  collision 
bulkhead.  Usually  the  results  are  limited  to  fractured  cement,  loosened  riveting, 
and  indented  shell  plating,  the  frames  showing  up  in  distinct  ridges.  Only  two  or 
three  strakes  next  the  keel  are  affected,  and,  as  a  rule,  only  for  a  short  fore-and- 
aft  distance.  In  more  pronounced  cases  the  frames  and  floors  may  be  bent 
and  broken.  The  character  of  the  injuries  is  often  such  that  it  is  hard  to 
believe  they  have  been  caused  by  sea  action;  they  resemble  what  might  be 
occasioned  by  running  ashore  bow-on,  or  by  striking  sunken  wreckage,  and 
formerly  this  was  sometimes  erroneously  assumed  as  the  cause. 

Small  coasting  vessels,  which  have  their  machinery  at  the  sterut 
and  whose  fore-foot  when  running  light  is,  therefore,  nearly  out  of  the  water, 
are  particularly  liable  to  wave-pounding  action,  and,  in  their  case,  the  damage 
may  extend  much  further  aft.  In  these  small  vessels,  when  running  light, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  a  steady  course  against  head  seas,  for  the  bow, 
having  no  grip  of  the  water,  swerves  constantly  to  port  or  starboard.  To 
improve  the  navigable  qualities,  and  avoid  at  the  same  time  the  damaging  effects 

'  An  interesting  accouot  of  ihe  voya"e  will  be  found  in  &  paper  by  Sir  E.  J.  Reed,  and  also 
le  1™  Capt.  Gouiaeff,  in  the  Tram.  iHiHtutioH  0/  Naval  Archilals,  1881.  Sir  E.  J.  Reed 
vt.  "and  much  mare  rarelv.  hut  uill  rrnntntlv.  ih*  hlnw  would  leem  tO  be  jutt  suci)  as  One 
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just  noticed,  they  are  usually  provided  with  a  fore-peak  trimming  tank.  But 
although  the  filling  of  this,  by  securing  a  more  even  trim,  may  remedy  these 
evils,  the  concentrated  load  at  either  end  of  the  hull,  elsewhere  light  and 
buoyant,  may,  by  causing  violent  pitching,  give  rise  to  straining  tendencies  even 
more  serious. 

Lloyd's  rules  require  the  following  special  provisions  to  be  made  Bgainst 
the  above  "poimdiiig"  BtrfiBses.  The  frame  angles  between  the  Collision 
bulkhead  (assumed  to  be  not  further  than  one-twentieth  of  the  vessel's  length 
from  the  stem)  and  one-fif\h  the  length  from  the  stem  must  be  doubled  within 
the  double  bottom  (Fig.  i,  Plate  lo,  and  Fig.  ii,  Plate  88),  or  from  bilge  to  bilge 
where  there  is  no  double  bottom.  By  doubling  the  frame  angles,  the  rivets 
through  the  floors  are  placed  in  double  shear  and  the  shell  plating  is  additionally 
Stiffened.  In  vessels  having  a  double  bottom  with  floors  not  on  every  frame, 
every  fnune  at  this  part  must  have  a  floor ;  and  additional  half  height  intercostal 
girders  may  be  required  (Plate  88).  Further,  the  'midship  thickness  of  the  three 
strakes  of  shell  plating  next  the  keel  must  be  maintained  to  the  collision  bulk- 
bead,  and  the  frame  rivets  must  be  5^  in  place  of  7  diameters  apart.  In  small 
vessels  of  the  coasting  type,  which  have  the  machinery  at  the  stern,  the  above 
reinforcements  must  extend  from  the  collision  bulkhead  to  one-quarter  of  the 
length  from  the  stem ;  or,  instead  of  doubling  the  frames,  intermediate  frame 
aisles,  or  additional  intercostal  plates  may  be  fitted.  The  other  Classification 
Societies  also  require  similar  additional  strength. 
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Art.  136.  The  thickness  of  shell  plating  suitable  Tor  any  particular  vessel 
is  not  one  that  can  be  decided  by  mathematical  reasoning  :  like  the  scantlings  of 
other  parts  of  the  hull,  the  thicknesses  adopted  in  practice  represent  what 
experience  has  indicated  as  necessary.  Nevertheless,  the  various  matters  which 
govern  it  may  be  readily  stated,  so  that,  with  a  knowledge  of  their  influence,.] 
theoretical  investigation  may  be  usefully  applied  to  corroborate  the  deductioiU:^ 
of  experience  and  give  greater  assurance  in  doubtful  cases. 

The  first  duty  of  the  ehell  is,  of  course,  to  act  as  a  watertigla  skin,  and  it 
must  also  give  to  the  hull  longitudinal  strength  and  general  rigidity.  The  former 
duty  is  unique,  and  cannot  be  shared ;  the  latter  may  be  largely  performed  by 
other  parts.  Longitudinal  strength  may  be  secured  by  plated  decks,  and  by  the 
stringers  and  keelsons  ;  and  general  rigidity  by  these  incorporated  with  the 
transverse  framing,  and  by  the  transverse  bulkheads.  How  thick  the  shell 
plating  should  be,  therefore,  may  depend  very  considerably  on  how  much  these 
other  parts  contribute  to  the  general  strength. 

As  regards  longitudinal  strength,  the  shell  is  the  most  important  part ;  being 
one  large,  continuous,  well-stiffened  surface,  all  stresses  acting  in  its  plane  are 
instantaneously  transmitted,  so  that  every  part  of  it  gives  a  simultaneous 
resistance.  A  deck  may  hkewise  be  most  capable ;  the  upper  deck,  indeed, 
may  be  regarded  as  a  horizontal  continuation  of  the  shell,  homologous  with  the 
bottom  plating,  A  deck,  however,  is  usually  of  comparatively  thin  plating,  and 
may  be  wanting  in  the  lateral  rigidity  and  fairness  of  surface  essential  to  an 
eflicient  resistance  of  fore-and-aft  stresses  (Art.  i%).  Keelsons  and  side 
stringers  are  more  or  less  isolated  and  detached,  and  so  may  not,  under  fore- 
-  and-aft  stress,  co-operate  simultaneously  and  assist  the  shell  to  their  full  power. 

Art.  137.  Notice,  for  a  moment,  some  theoretical  matters  in  connection 
with  the  behaviour  of  the  shell  plating,  when,  as  a  watertight  skin,  it  resists 
pressures  from  without,  tending  to  bulge  it  inwards  between  the  frames.  It  is, 
of  course,  essential  that  no  palpable  bulging  should  occur,  for  if  it  did  the 
riveting  and  caulking  would  not  long  endure,  and  the  cement  on  the  bottom 
would  not  remain  intact.  The  reaistance  which  the  plating  offers  maybe 
of  two  kinds— that  ofa  beam  with  fixed  ends,  or  that  of  a  suspension 
chain.  This  will  be  clear  if  an  experimental  strip  of  plating  be  considered, 
fixed  beam-like  between  supports  representing  the  frames,  and  defected  by  a 
load  (see  Fig.  3,  Plate  1 1).  The  strip  is  here  depicted  as  resisting  in  the  manner 
of  a  beam  with  fixed  ends.  Throughout  the  middle  curve  its  lower  edge  is  in 
tension  and  its  upper  in  compression ;  elsewhere  the  stresses  are  reversed.  As 
shown  in  the  sketch  the  curvature  is  evidently  exaggerated,  for,  were  it  so 
pronounced,  the  strip  must  have  lengthened  very  considerably,  and  would 
therefore  be  in  a  state  of  tension  throughout ;  in  such  a  case,  instead  of  a 
double  curvature,  it  would  assume  the  single  curve  of  a  suspension  chain,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  4.  The  tension  of  a  taut  horizontal  chain,  carrying  a  weight, 
depends  on  how  much  it  is  allowed  to  sag.  If  perfectly  horizontal,  it  would  be 
infinite  ;  if  the  sag  were  so  great  that  the  chain  formed  a  double  vertical  one,  it 
"■"uld  only  be  half  the  weight  of  the  load  suspended.     It  is  well  known  that  -i 
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neither  a  thread  nor  a  chain  cable  can  be  stretched  ptrfectly  horizontal,  for    I 
before  this  state  was  reached  both  would  break  by  their  own  weight 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  kind  of  resistance  which  the  plating  ofTers  to 
bending  pressures  depends  on  how  great  is  the  deflection  ;  if  the  pressure  were 
slight,  causing  only  small  deflection,  it  would  be  that  of  s  beam  (if  it  were  that 
of  a  chain  the  necessary  tension  would  be  enormous),  in  which  case  the  strength 
of  the  plating  would  vary  as  the  square  of  its  thickness,  and  inversely  as  its 
length— the  frame-spacing.  If  now  the  pressure  were  increased,  so  also  would 
the  deflection  become  greater  ;  the  plating  would  begin  to  suffer  tension  through- 
out and  to  act  like  a  suspension  chain,  taking  a  single  curve  with  a  sharp 
knuckle  at  each  frame.'  After  stranding,  it  is  common  to  find  the  bottom 
plating  set  up,  or  corrugated,  as  shown  in  Fig.  6,  Plate  3,  its  final  resistance 
having  been  that  of  a  suspension  chain.  The  delormation  is  permanent, 
owing  to  the  elastic  limit  of  the  material  having  been  exceeded  at  the  sharp 
knuckles  at  the  frames.  That  severe  tension  has  prevailed  is  sometimes  shown 
by  the  circumstance  of  the  frame  rivet  holes  becoming  slightly  oval,  or  by  the 
tearing  of  the  plate  in  their  line. 

The  foregoing  assumes  the  plating  to  be  perfectly  flat ;  towards  the  vessel's 
ends,  where  it  is  convex,  it  has  practically  no  tendency  to  bulge  inwards ;  here  it 
resists  pressures  like  an  arch,  with  little  stress  on  the  material.  Where  the  side 
is  concave  or  hollow,  the  large  natural  defection  between  each  frame  enables 
the  plating  to  give,  at  the  outset,  a  powerful  chain-like  resistance.  It  should  be 
observed  that  an  experimental  strip  does  not  represent  the  case  of  a  wide 
surface  of  plating,  for  when  the  latter  is  subjected  to  a  local  deflecting  pressure, 
the  part  directly  affected  derives  great  assistance  from  the  contiguous  plating  on 
either  side,  not  similarly  affected ;  it  would  have  to  bend  both  transversely  and 
fore  and  afL  In  increasing  its  resistiug  capabilities,  such  side  support — supple- 
mentary to  that  of  the  frame — is  very  important;  it  is  afforded  in  very  perfect 
faabion  by  the  intercostal  shell  connection  of  the  keelsons,  etc.  With  perfectly 
flat  plating  there  must,  however  small  the  pressure,  be  some  small  deflection 
between  the  frames.  In  vessels  drawing  many  feel  of  water,  it  is  probable  that, 
in  the  case  of  the  bottom  plating,  it  might  be  perceptible,  i.e.  if  there  were  no 
cement,  for  this,  when  thick,  confers  great  rigidity. 

Art.  138.  In  the  case  of  large  and  long  vessels  the  shell  plating  is 
particularly  called  upon  to  supply  the  necessary  longitudinal  strength. 
Here,  therefore,  its  thickness  is  practically  governed  by  this  requirement ;  and  so, 
in  assigning  it,  the  simple  girder  theory  may  be  kept  in  view,  or  applied  as  a 
useful  means  of  comparison  with  other  vessels  of  proved  strength.  In  such 
vessels  a  thickness  of  plating  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  longitudinal 
strength  is  usually  ample  as  regards  general  rigidity.  In  small  TCBsels,  on  the 
other  hand,  longitudinal  stresses  are  unimportant,  so  that  a  tliickness  of  shell 
plating,  ample  in  this  respect,  might  be  insufficient  as  regards  general  rigidity 
and  local  stiffness.  The  plating  must  be  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  the  inward 
pressure  of  the  sea  without  atiy  perceptible  tendency  to  bulge  inwards  between 
the  frames;  in  theory,  therefore,  if  the  frame-spacing  were  suitably  reduced, 
its  thickness  in  small  vessels  might  be  reduced  to  the  minimum  requisite 
for  longitudinal  strength.  In  practice,  however,  it  must  be  sufficiently  stout  to 
withstand  the  bumps  and  blows  of  active  service  ;  in  case  of  grounding,  for 
instance,  or  bumping  against  quay  walls,  if  the  plating  were  too  thin  it  would 
be  loo  readily  indented,  or  it  might  suffer  such  tension  as  to  strain  the  riveting, 
or  break  through  the  adjacent  line  of  frame  rivet  holes.  Of  course,  a  close 
iligated   by   Mr.  Yalrs   (Tram.   Jtutitutiiin  ef  Naval 

fiaciical  conclusiom;  amongst  others,  thai,  so  long  u 
the  liiiclfnas  of  the  plating,  a  beam-like  rcsiitnnu 
ial  \  but,  if  gieatei.  (he  stress  waald  be  less  when  the 
su,  see  ibe  Ute  Mr.  Reail's  paper  on  bulkheads, 
186  ;    and    Ihal     of    rrofesaor    Elgar,     "" 
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ipadng  of  the  frames  in  small  vessels  might  pemiit,  to  a  certain  extent,  of 
thinner  shell  plating;  for  the  frames  would  contribute  a  larger  share  of  the 
necessary  structural  rigidity,  the  plating  would  be  less  liable  to  deSect  between 
them,  and  its  capabilities  in  resisting  fore-and-aft  compression  would  be 
increased.  But  for  economical  reasons  a  wide,  rather  than  a  narrow  spacing, 
is  usually  preferred,  for  with  fewer  patts  the  cost  of  construction  is  reduced. 

Art.  139.  With  so  many  interdependent  and  varying  influences  to  consider, 
it  would  clearly  be  impracticable  to  attempt  to  decide,  by  mere  theoretical 
investigation,  what,  in  different  vessels,  should  be  the  precise  thickness  of  tha 
shell,  and  what  the  proper  spacing  of  the  frames.  The  thicknesses  and  frame- 
spacing  now  generally  adopted — and  with  satisfactory  results — were  determined, 
for  the  most  part,  by  trial  and  error,  i.e.  by  observing  carefully  the  capabilities 
and  endurance  of  different  vessels  in  active  service,  noting  in  each  the  prevailing 
conditions,  and  making  intelligent  deductions  from  any  abnormal  effects  (Art. 
83A).  In  the  early  Iron  vessels  the  shell  plating  was  very  thick,  and  the 
frames  massive  and  closely  spaced.  At  that  time  there  was  no  current  experience 
of  the  capabilities  of  iron  as  a  structural  material,  and  it  was  natural,  having  in 
view  the  possibilities  of  corrosion,  that  in  fixing  the  scantlings  the  error  should 
have  been  on  the  safe  side.  It  was  soon  observed,  however,  that  the  strength 
was  in  excess,  much  exceeding  that  possessed  by  wooden  vessels,  and  so  the 
plating  was  reduced  in  thickness,  and  the  frames  were  made  less  massive  and 
placed  wider  apart.  In  the  first  table  of  scantlings  for  iron  vessels,  published  in 
Lloyd's  rules  for  1S55,  the  thickness  of  the  shell  plating  required  for  a  first-class 
vessel  of  2000  tons  was  ^  inch ;  and  the  frames  were  6  by  4  by  ^  inch,  spaced 
16  inches  apart.  At  the  present  time,  in  an  iron  vessel  of  similar  size,  ^e  shell 
would  be  ^  inch,  and  the  frames  5  by  3  by  -^  inch,  34  inches  apart  (for  steel, 
substitute  aoths  for  i6tbs).  In  the  early  vessels  the  bottom  plating  from  the 
keel  to  the  upper  turn  of  the  bilge  was  made  thicker  than  that  above.  Because 
it  was  anticipated  that  this  part  would  suffer  more  from  corrosion,  for  not  only 
was  it  subject  to  the  action  of  bilge  water  within,  but  was  constantly  submerged 
without,  and,  further,  in  the  event  of  grounding,  it  was  liable  to  abnormal  local 
pressures.  Later,  however,  when  cement  was  universally  adopted  as  an  inside 
covering,  it  was  seen  that  it  was  the  plating  on  the  vessel's  sides  that  suffered 
the  most,  for  here  ore  present  the  conditions  most  favourable  to  corrosion — heat, 
air,  and  moisture.  The  bottom  plating,  always  under  water,  suffers  little,  and 
not  at  all  on  its  inner  surface  where  covered  by  cement  (Art.  S7o)-  With  this 
greater  experience,  the  practice  of  making  the  side  plating  thinner  than  that  of 
the  bottom  was  discontinued.  Recently,  however,  a  reversion  has  been  made 
to  the  original  practice,  but  for  other  reasons  (Art.  144). 

Art.  140.  The  shell  plating  is  arranged  in  fore-and-aft  strips,  termed 
"strakes."  There  are  three  distinctive  methods  of  disposing  them,  so  as  to 
connect  each  one  to  its  neighbour.  These  are  shown  in  Figs.  9,  11,  and  rz, 
Plate  II,  and  are  known  as  the  "in-and-out"  the  "eUnier"  and  the  "flush" 
or  " edge-on-edge"  system.  In  the  early  iron  vessels  the  clinker  system  was 
commonly  adopted,  but  it  soon  gave  place  to  the  in-and-out  method.  The 
flush  system  is  principally  confined  to  yachts,  where  the  handsome  appearance 
of  an  unbroken,  smooth  surface  may  be  desired. 

By  the  In-and-oat  system  alternate  strakes — the  iniur  fit  close,  or  fay, 
upon  the  frames,  while  the  outer  (unless  they  are  joggled  as  shown  in  Fig.  to, 
Plate  11)  are  distant  therefrom  by  the  thickness  of  the  inner.  To  fill  the 
vacancies  between  the  frames  and  the  outer  strakes,  strips  of  iron,  termed 
"liners"  or  "packing"  are  introduced.  Tlie  overlap  of  contiguous  strakes  is 
termed  the  "landing"  and  the  edge  of  the  plate,  visible  on  the  outside,  the 
"sight"  or  "caulking  edge."  In  the  actual  work  of  fitting  the  plating  on  this 
system,  any  or  all  of  the  inner  strakes  may  be  fitted  at  any  time,  and,  as  is  not 
uncommon,  be  riveted  to  the  frames  before  the  outer  ones  are  dealt  with. 

The  cUnker  STStem  requires  the  strakes  to  be  fitted  consecutively  like 
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the  slates  of  a  roof.  Unless  the  plaling  or  frames  are  joggled,  it  involves 
double  the  number  of  frame  liners,  and,  instead  of  mere  parallel  strips,  each 
one  must  be  tapered.  Apart  from  the  extra  labour  and  expense  in  making  and 
titting  the  liners,  the  work,  when  done,  is  seldom  perfectly  satisfactory.  A 
parallel  liner  of  proper  thickness  fits  accurately,  with  solidity  throughout;  when 
tapered  in  the  usual  rough  way  under  the  steam  hammer,  the  taper  may  be 
irregular  and  imperfect.  Also,  the  frame  rivets  are  of  unequal  length,  a  circum- 
stance which  is  an  inconvenience  in  the  riveting  work.  In  the  early  days  of  iron 
shipbuilding  the  necessity  for  uniform  and  solid  contact  between  the  frames  and 
the  shell  was  not  at  first  realised,  and  sometimes,  instead  of  liners,  small  iron 
washers  were  employed,  one  for  each  frame  rivet.  With  the  clinker  strakcs 
then  in  vogue  this  saved  the  work  of  making  tapered  liners;  but,  of  course,  the 
union  of  frame  to  shell  was  very  imperfect ;  in  the  absence  of  frictional  contact 
between  the  surfaces,  straining  and  leakiness  of  the  rivets  was  almost  inevitable. 
The  Classification  Societies  require  all  liners  to  be  in  one  piece,  iV.  not  in  short 
lengths,  and  not  made  up  of  several  layers.  Having  the  above  disadvantages, 
the  clinker  system,  in  the  absence  of  joggled  frames  or  plating,  is  no  longer 
employed  ;  in  most  vessels,  however,  fKirtions  of  the  shell  are  so  arranged.  If 
there  is  an  odd  number  of  strakes,  for  instance,  one  of  them  may  Jtave  to  be 
disposed  clinker-fashion  (Plate  too);  and  similarly  in  the  case  of  a.  stea!a\ 
which,  as  described  later,  takes  the  place  of  an  inner  and  an  outer  strake  (Fig.  i, 
Plate  ii).  In  vessels  where  the  shell  is  hydraulic  riveted,  the  strakes  are  put 
on  consecutively,  one  at  a  time,  and  in  such  case  the  clinker  arrangement,  with 
joggled  frames  or  plating,  is  in  every  way  suitable.  It  should  be  observed  that 
when  the  shell  plating  is  joggled,  the  distinction  between  clinkei  and  in-and-out 
strakes  disappears. 

The  fitlBh  system  of  shell  plating  is  practically  confined  lo  yachts,  and, 
being  adopted  for  appearance'  sake,  it  is  usually  limited  to  the  plaling  above 
water  (Fig.  iz,  Plate  ii).  The  different  strakes  fit  against  one  another,  edge- 
to-«dge,  and  are  connected  within  by  fore-and-afi  strips,  termed  "atge,"  or 
"  team  strips."  As  the  strips  are  usually  worked  continuously,  frame  liners  are 
required  behind  each  strake  ;  but  if  the  less  usual  method  is  adopted  of  fitting 
them  in  short  lengths  between  the  frames,  all  liners  are  dispensed  with.  The 
latter  plan  is  advantageous  in  that  much  three-ply  riveting  is  avoided,  and  tlie 
weight  ol  the  liners  and  the  work  of  fitting  them  saved.  Nevertheless,  the  seam 
strips  are  usually  worked  continuously,  for  there  is  a  general  feeling  that  to  cut 
them  would  be  prejudicial.  At  the  end  of  each  short  strip,  where  it  butts  against 
the  frame,  there  would  be  a  small  point  in  the  seam  not  backed  up  or  covered ; 
if  the  caulking  became  defective  elsewhere,  the  entering  water  would  meet  the 
edge  strip,  so  that  rust,  accumulating  between,  would  soon  restore  waterlightness ; 
but  if  defective  at  a  point  not  backed  up,  the  water  might  pass  through  unim- 
peded. Although,  with  bad  work,  this  would  he  so,  it  is  not  a  serious  objection ; 
shell  plating  is  sometimes  worked  in  this  way,  as  also  plated  decks  and  lank  tops. 
and  with  no  ill  consequences.  It  should  be  observed  tliat  at  the  butt  straps  of 
all  outer  strakes  there  are  similar  uncovered  points  (Art.  396).  Of  course,  the 
severance  of  the  seam  strips  at  each  frame  does  not  tend  to  longitudinal  strength, 
but  in  small  vessels  this  is  unimportant. 

The  flush  system  of  shell  plating  is  costly  in  workmanship,  for  to  fit  curved 
plates  accurately,  edge-lo-edge,  requires  very  considerable  care  and  skill ;  if  not 
in  contact  at  any  part,  the  unsatisfactory  expedient  is  adopted  of  inserting  slips 
of  iron.  As  noticed  in  Art.  407,  the  perfeclion  of  the  caulking  of  a  butted  joint 
is  less  assured  and  less  permanent  than  that  of  a  lapped  one;  also,  compared 
with  an  overlap,  an  edge-slrip  connection  involves  double  the  amount  of  riveting. 
When  well  fitted,  however,  edge-to-edge  plating  has  certain  structural  advantages. 
When  exposed  to  stresses  acting  in  its  own  plane,  a  flush  surface  is  a  more 
rigid  one;  with  lapped  seams,  any  force  lending  to  push  one  strake  over  the 
I  face  of  its   ndghbour  tends  to   shear  the  rivets;   when  the  edges  abut,   the 
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rivets  suffer  no  stress,  the  plates  are  locked,  as  it  were,  independently  of  the 
riveiing. 

Art.  141.  In  order  to  dispense  with  frame  liners,  the  shell  plating  is  very 
commonly  joggled,  as  shown  (Fig.  lo,  Plate  ii,  and  Plate  102).  The  inner 
strakes  are  fitted  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  outer  ones,  overlapping  them,  are 
bent  sharply  inwards,  or  joggled,  so  as  to  fit  close  upon  the  frames.  The 
advantages  are  obvious :  the  weight  of  the  liners  is  saved  (about  25  tons  in  a 
vessel  330  feet  long),  so  that  if  the  vessel's  displacement  is  maintained,  the  dead 
weight  capacity  is  at  once  increased  by  that  amount ;  nearly  all  three-ply  riveting 
is  avoided,  and  there  is  direct  contact  between  the  shell  and  frames ;  also,  the 
work  of  fitting  the  liners  is  saved,  but  there  is,  of  course,  a  little  extra  work  in 
joggling  the  plates.  There  is  a  further  advantage  in  the  fact  that  the  lateral 
rigidity  of  the  plating  is  slightly  increased  by  the  joggle.  The  joggling  is  done 
in  a  special  machine  (Fig.  3,  Plate  95).  Each  margin  of  the  plate  is  passed 
between  revolving  drums,  so  formed,  with  raised  and  sunken  portions,  as  to  give 
the  necessary  impress  or  joggle  ;  when  necessary,  as  in  way  of  an  inside  doubling 
plate,  the  joggling  may  cease  locally.  The  end  joints  may  be  lapped  and 
machine  tapered  in  the  usual  way. 

Art.  142.  Another  method  of  avoiding  frame  liners,  now  widely  adopted, 
is  to  Joggle  the  frames  instead  of  the  plating  so  that  they  may  fay  against 
the  outer  strakes  (Plates  103  and  113).  The  joggling  is  done  cold,  in  a 
hydraulic  press,  before  the  frames  are  bent  (Fig.  10,  Plate  115).  Bulb-angle 
and  channel  bars  up  to  12  inches  deep  may  be  treated  in  this  way.  A  dis- 
advantage of  joggled  frames  is  the  fact  that  Ihey  must  be  bevelled  by  hand, 
the  bevelling  machine  being  unable  to  deal  with  ihem.  With  heavy  frames, 
therefore,  when  the  bevel  near  the  bow  and  stern  becomes  considerable,  and 
hand  bevelling,  in  consequence,  laborious,  it  is  preferred  not  to  joggle  the  bars. 
The  joggle  system  is  used  extensively  for  the  frames  and  reverse  frames  of  the 
double  bottom,  also  for  deck  beams  (Plate  113)  and  bulkhead  stiffeners.  By 
this  method  the  shell  plating  looks  better  than  when  joggled,  and  it  Is  advan- 
tageous in  that  repair  work  may  be  more  easily  effected,  for  not  all  repairing 
establishments  have  a  plate-joggling  machine,  whereas  a  bar  may  be  readily 
joggled)  or  liners  may  be  introduced  locally  in  the  usual  way  without  affecting 
the  appearance  of  the  plating.  Sometimes,  however,  the  joggling  is  imperfectly 
performed ;  the  heel  of  the  bar  may  not  be  properly  set  down,  and  the  joggle 
may  either  be  too  deep  or  too  shallow,  so  that  thin  liners  must  be  fitted  to  fill 
the  vacancies. 

Art,  143.  The  thicknesses  of  shell  plating  suitable  for  vessels  of 
different  size  are  tabulated  in  Lloyd's  rules  under  the  longitudinal  numeral. 
In  the  case  of  the  sheer  slrake  and  strake  below,  as  they  form  the  upper  margin 
of  the  shell,  they  are  the  most  important  parts  in  contributing  longitudinal 
strength  to  the  hull ;  their  scantlings,  therefore,  are  given  in  a  separate  table,  in 
which  the  vessel's  proportion  of  lengtii  to  depth  is  specially  considered.  The 
topside  plating  and  the  requirements  of  the  different  societies  regarding  it,  are 
specially  noticed  in  Arts.  53,  56  to  58.  The  first  mentioned  table,  which  gives 
the  thickness  of  the  ordinary  shell  plating,  also  gives  the  breadth  and  thickness 
of  the  flat-plate  keel,  and  of  llie  garboard  strake  when  flanged  to  a  bar  keel. 
The  breadth  of  specially  thick  parts  is  specified  beciusc,  to  save  weight,  there  is 
a  natural  tendency  in  some  shipyards  to  limit  it  unduly.  The  shell  plating,  like 
other  longitudinally  disposed  parts,  is  less  severely  tried  towards  the  vessel's 
ends  than  amidships,  and,  consequently,  its  thickness  beyond  the  half  length 
amidships  is  gradually  reduced,  the  full  'midship  thickness  being  maintained 
only  for  half  length.  If  the  girder  theory  alone  were  copsidered,  the  plating 
of  the  extreme  ends  might  be  very  ihin  ;  in  practice,  however,  the  reduction  is 
seldom  more  than  ao  or  30  per  cent.,  for,  as  already  noticed,  the  shell  has  other 
duties  than  merely  to  give  longitudinal  strength ;  it  must  resist  blows  struck  by 
the  waves  and  impingements  with  quay  nails  or  other  vessels  in  harbour;  and, 
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being  riveted  to  the  massive  framework  within,  it  should,  for  the  general  rigidity 
of  the  structure,  be  of  appropriate  thickness. 

Art.  144.  In  Lloyd's  rules  the  thickness  of  the  bottom  plating  from  Ihe 
upper  |)art  of  the  bilge  downwards,  and  that  above  the  bilge  are  given  separately. 
In  small  vessels,  the  two  are  identical,  iji  larger  the  thickness  of  the  bottom 
plating  increases  gradually  until  it  is  '08  inch  thicker.  As  vessels  increase  in 
size,  the  number  of  plated  decks  increases,  and,  consequently,  the  neutral  axis 
rises  gradually  towards  mid-depth ;  when  this  is  so  an  increase  in  the  thickness 
of  the  bottom  shell  plating  gives  a  full  measure  of  increased  longitudinal  strength 
to  the  hull,  and,  at  the  same  time,  adds  useful  local  strength  against  grounding 
pressures.  The  relative  thicknesses  of  shell  plating  as  vessels  increase  in  size  is 
well  shown  in  Plate  4. 

The  garboard  strakes  when  united  to  a  bar  keel  are  directly  called  upon  to 
assist  it  in  its  duty  as  a  rigid  backbone  to  the  vessel's  bottom,  and,  as  they 
are  connected  thereto  by  large  rivets,  they  are  made  thicker  than  ordinary  shell 
plating  (Art.  96).  The  outer  strakes  of  shell  plating  are  more  exposed  than  the 
inner  ones  ;  they  take  all  contact  with  quay  walls,  etc.,  and  form  rubbing  strakes, 
so  that,  when  the  protective  paint  is  scraped  off",  they  are  particularly  liable  to 
corrosion.  This  is  specially  noticeable  at  the  bow,  where,  when  lying  at  anchor, 
the  cable  chafes  against  the  landing  edges.  In  old  vessels  the  edges  are  some- 
times so  worn  away  as  to  require  the  renewal  of  the  plates.  In  sailing-ships,  for 
the  above  reasons,  the  taper  in  the  thickness  of  the  outer  strakes  is  less  than  that 
of  the  inner;  formerly  no  taper  at  all  was  allowed, 

At  special  places,  to  give  local  strength  or  stiffness,  the  shell  is  either 
increased  in  thickness  or  doubled.  In  steamers,  all  plates  connecting  to  the 
stern  frame  aqd  propeller  brackets  are  made  the  full  'midship  thickness ;  and  the 
boss  plates  are  made  still  thicker  (from  '05  to  1  inch).  I'his  increased  thick- 
ness is  necessary  to  minimise  the  straining  etfecl  of  the  vibration  from  the 
contiguous  propeller ;  it  gives  massiveness  and  rigidity  to  the  structure  at  the 
point  where  the  shaft,  the  vibrating  medium,  lakes  contact  with  the  hull.  Owing 
to  their  sharp  and  irregular  curvature  the  boss  plates  are  difficult  to  fit;  they  do 
not,  therefore,  always  lie  in  perfectly  close  contact  with  every  frame,  and  so 
tapered  liners  are  sometimes  introduced.  For  this  reason,  and  on  account  of 
the  inaccessibility  of  the  hull  at  this  part,  the  riveting  of  these  plates  is  not 
always  perfect,  and  defects,  even  if  slight,  readily  declare  themselves  by  loose 
rivets.  To  avoid  such  straining — which  is  difiBcult  to  remedy  owing  to  the 
presence  of  the  shaft  tube  within  the  hull — the  riveting  should  receive  special 
attention.  In  vessels  having  a  double  bottom,  the  inner  one,  by  sharing  in  all 
longitudinal  stresses,  may  considerably  relieve  the  outer,  and,  in  view  of  this,  as 
also  of  the  mere  duplication,  it  is  usual  to  reduce  the  thickness  of  the  shell  at 
this  part  by  -oa  to  '04  inch,  but  only  where  the  plating  is  not  thinner  than 
'53  inch,  nor  thicker  than  '66  inch,  and  only  where  the  floor  plates  are  on 
every  frame;  where  some  are  .omitted  the  plating  is  less  well  supported  and 
so  its  thickness  is  maintained. 

Art.  146.  In  the  rules  of  the  Bureau  Veritas  the  shell  plating  is 
tabulated  undet  the  longitudinal  numeral  (which  varies  according  as  the  vessel 
is  a  single,  or  a  two-deck  steamer,  or  a  sailing-ship,  Art.  57).  The  thickness  of 
the  shell  plating  on  the  bottom  and  sides  is  the  same.  In  vessels  over  a  certain 
size,  two  strakes  at  Ihe  bilge  are  slightly  thicker.  In  vessels  not  having  a  double 
bottom  the  plating  below  the  bilge  is  made  of  bilge-sirake  thickness.  The  gar- 
board  strakes  are  slightly  thicker  than  the  bottom  shell  plating,  and  this  whether 
the  keel  is  a  bar  or  a  flat  plate.  The  breadths  of  the  keel  plate,  garboard,  sheer 
strake,  and  strake  below  are  the  same.  The  thickness  of  the  sheer  strake  and 
strake  below  are  tabulated,  like  the  rest  of  the  shell,  under  the  longitudinal 
numeral,  but  if  the  vessel  is  shorter  or  longer  than  twelve  times  the  depth  the 
thickness  is  reduced  or  increased  in  the  manner  described  in  Art.  56. 

Art.  146.  In  the  rules  of  the  British  Corporation  the  shell  platin 
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tabulated  under  the  vessel's  length  only.  The  thickness  of  the  flat-plate  keel 
depends  on  whether  it  is  fitted  wilh  or  without  a  "  doubling."  The  doubling 
specified  is  really  a  slab  keel  or  rubbing  piece,  varying  in  size  from  7^  X  i  inch  in 
a  small  vessel,  to  la  X  a  inch  in  a  large  one  (Art,  84).  The  adoption  of  this 
doubling  permits  of  a  reduction  in  the  thickness  of  the  plate  keel  proportionate 
to  the  sectional  area  of  the  doubling.  As  in  Lloyd's  rules,  the  bottom  plating  in 
large  vessels  is  rather  thicker  than  the  side  plating.  The  scantlings  of  the  sheer 
■tiakc  and  strake  below  ore  tabulated  under  the  length  only,  without  special 
reference  to  the  vessel's  proportion  of  length  to  depth.  There  is  a  general  state- 
ment, however,  that  the  scantlings  and  niles  are  only  applicable  to  vessels  whose 
length  is  not  greater  than  14  depths.  If  the  ubulated  scantlings  of  the  shell  are 
suitable  for  a  vessel  of  this  proportion,  it  is  not  clear  how  they  can  also  be  suit- 
able for  one  of,  say,  10  depths  to  length.  The  outer  strakes  are  in  most  grades 
one-fortieth  inch  thicker  than  the  inner  ones  (Art.  144)/  The  shell  plating  on 
the  flat  of  the  vessel's  bottom  may  not  taper  in  thickness  towards  the  bow.  In 
these  rules  the  maximum  breadth  allowed  in  the  strakes  of  shell  plating  depends 
on  the  length  of  the  plates,  and  not  on  the  vessel's  depth  as  in  Lloyd's  rules 
(Alt.  15a).  If  the  plates  are,  say,  30  feet  long,  the  strakes  may  be  60  inches 
broad ;  if^3a  feet  long,  73  inches  broad.  In  Lloyd's  rules  60-inch  strakes  are 
only  permitted  in  vessels  over  ao  feet  deep,  and  72-inch  strakes  in  those  over 
aS  feet  deep  (Art.  152). 

Art  147.  In  the  rules  of  the  Qerman  Lloyd,  the  shell  plating  is 
tabulated  under  the  longitudinal  numeral  i.e.  (1!  -}-  D)L.  The  bottom  and  side 
plating  are  of  the  same  thickness.  When  this  is  over  '36  inch,  one  or  two  of 
the  bilge  strakes  is  increased  by  '01  to  *o6  inch.  In  the  absence  of  a  double 
bottom,  the  shell  plating  below  the  bilge  is  increased  in  thickness  from  'oa  to 
'04  inch.  The  thickness  of  the  sheer  strake  is  tabulated  with  the  other  plating, 
bat,  if  the  vessel's  length  exceeds  i  a  lengths,  it  is  increased  as  described  in 
Art.  58. 

K^.  148.  When  circumstances  require  the  sheer  strake  to  be  doubled,  it 
is  common,  as  an  alternative,  to  thicken  it  and  the  strake  below,  as  also  the 
upper-deck  stringer  plate,  all  to  such  an  extent  as  to  give  the  required  additional 
wctioDal  area.  Theoretically,  as  the  sheer  strake  (in  a  flush-deck  vessel)  is  the 
highest  part  of  the  hull,  it  is  here  that  all  reinforcing  material  should  be  placed  ; 
in  practice,  however,  it  is  found  that  in  large  vessels  straining  effects  are  not 
always  confined  to  the  sheer  strake  j  sometimes  the  strake  below  may  show 
evidence  of  severe  stress,  while  the  sheer  strake  shows  little  or  none.  In  a  large, 
deep  vessel  the  difference  in  the  stresses  which,  according  to  the  girder  theory,  the 
material  of  the  sheer  strake  and  of  the  strake  below  must  simultaneously  suffer, 
is  small ;  consequently  it  may  be  more  than  discounted  by  imperceptible  structural 
deficiencies.  Por  instance,  in  the  case  of  two  adjacent  strakes,  it  might  happen 
that,  through  one  of  them  lying  more  directly  in  the  line  of  stress,  it  would  be 
imfairly  strained;  or  perhaps,  owing  to  slight  differences  in  the  mechanical 
properties  of  the  material,  or  deficiencies  in  the  riveted  joints,  the  one  part, 
though  subject  apparently  to  the  same  or  even  a  less  stress  than  the  other,  might 
really  be  the  more  severely  tried. 

To  thicken  slightly  two  or  more  strakes  in  place  of  doubling  one,  is 
advantageous  in  that  the  cost  of  fitting  the  doubling  and  of  much  additional 
riveting  is  saved;  and  it  avoids  three-ply  rivets,  which,  with  thick  plates, are  not 
always  reliable  (Art.  391)'  The  deck  stringer  and  the  strake  below  the  sheer 
are  not  stiffened,  like  the  latter,  in  the  middle  by  a  continuous  gunwale  bar. 
To  make  them  thick,  therefore,  is  advantageous,  in  that  they  are  then  more 
likely  to  assume  and  retain  a  perfectly  fair  surface,  and  thus  be  more  capable  of 
simi^taneous  co-operation  under  stress.  If  a  vessel's  topside  plating  failed  by 
excessive  compression,  the  thick  sheer  strake,  being  rigidly  held  by  the  gunwale 
bar,  would  crush  rather  than  bend,  but  not  until  the  adjacent  strakes  had  ceased 
to  yield  their  proper  share  of  the  resistance.     Beyond  a  certain  stress,  these 
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comparatively  slender  and  ill-sttfiened  parts  would  cease  to  increase  correspond- 
iogly  their  lesistance ;  if  the  compressive  force  was  increased  they  would  buckle 
between  the  frames,  or  await,  with  perfect  readiness  to  buckle,  the  later  failure 
of  the  stifler  sheer  strake.  If  now  these  less  capable  slrakes  were  thickened, 
their  tendency  to  buckle  and  shirk  the  stress  would  not  supervene  at  so  early  a. 
period;  they  would,  therefore,  assist  the  sheer  strake,  and  take  a  fair  share  of 
the  work  under  a  much  higher  stress  than  formerly. 

In  cases  where,  to  secure  greater  strength,  a  strake  of  plating  is  doubled,  it 
might  appear  that  the  desired  effect  could  (le  obtained  more  simply  by  employ- 
ing a  single  plate  of  twice  the  thickness.  This,  however,  is  not  so ;  for  the  joints 
are  points  of  weakness,  and,  with  ordinary  hand  riveting,  the  thidier  the  plates 
and  the  larger  the  rivets  the  more  marked  is  the  weakness  likely  to  be.  When 
in  two  thicknesses,  only  one-half  of  the  material  is  jointed  at  one  spot,  and  so 
any  imavoidablc  loss  of  strength  at  each  joint  is  reduced  by  half  With  three 
thicknesses  the  loss  may  he  so  inconsiderable  as  to  permit  of  joint  pieces  being 
dispensed  with  altogether,  and  in  some  large  ocean  liners  the  flat-plate  keel  is 
arranged  on  this  principle  (Arts,  98  and  99). 

The  term  "doubled,"  cunently  used,  does  not  always  mean  that  the  thick- 
ness is  precisely  doubled.  'I'he  sheer  strake,  for  instance,  is  thicker  than  the 
adjoining  strake  below,  and  as  it  is  usually  an  outside  strake,  the  doubling  within 
is  really  an  extension  of  the  thinner  strake  below';  to  make  it  thicker  would 
interfere  with  the  contact  of  the  latter  with  tlie  frames,  or  necessitate  special 
frame  linen.  According  to  the  strength  required,  the  sheer  strake  may  be 
doubled  throughout  its  width,  or  only  the  part  below  the  deck  may  be  doubled. 
The  latter  arrangement  has  the  advantage  of  avoiding  three-ply  riveting  all  along 
the  gunwale  bar.  In  large  vessels  the  total  thickness  of  a  double  sheer  strake 
may  be  two  inches  or  more,  and  when  so  massive  it  becomes  a  question  whether, 
when  subject  to  severe  stress,  an  ordinary  single  gunwale  bar  forms  a  sufficient 
connection  to  the  heavy  deck  stringer.  Formerly  it  was  not  uncommon  to 
double  the  gunwale  bar  below  the  stringer  in  short  pieces  between  the  frames 
{Art.  an),  but  now  a  large  and  massive  single  angle  bar  is  preferred,  having 
double  or  treble  riveted  flanges  perhaps  8  inches  wide  or  more  (Fig.  10, 
Plate  4)- 

Art.  149.  At  one  time  it  was  not  uncommon  to  doable  one  or  two  of  the 
bilge  istrakes,  now  this  is  never  done,  for  it  is  costly  in  workmanship  and  of 
very  doubtful  uiility.  There  is  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  weakness  formerly 
thought  to  exist  at  the  bilge  was  imaginary.  The  idea  arose  from  a  wrongful 
interpretation  of  certain  effects.  In  wood  vessels,  longitudinal  straining  im- 
mediately proclaimed  itself  by  opening  of  the  bulls,  the  different  planks  sliding 
upon  one  another.  In  the  early  iron  vessels  similar  symptoms  were  often 
observed ;  the  butt  joints,  originally  closely  caulked,  soon  gave  signs  of  apparent 
leabinesB,  showing  in  dry  dock  as  damp  rusty  streaks  or  crevices.  Those  of  the 
bilge  were  usually  the  first  to  show ;  in  course  of  time  they  opened  or  gaped  just 
as  if  the  plates  were  drawing  asunder.  The  principal  cause  of  these  efiects  is 
noticed  in  Art.  383.  That  they  are  not  attributable  to  straining  is  evident  from 
the  circumstance  that  where,  in  two  adjacent  strakes,  the  joints  of  tlie  one  are 
lapped  and  of  the  other  butted,  while  the  former  are  unaffected,  the  latter  may 
open  as  just  described.  Sailing-ships,  owing  to  their  constantly  heeled-over 
position,  are  subject  to  stresses  of  a  kind  different  from  those  prevailing  in 
steamers,  and  to  meet  these  various  reinforcements  are  introduced  in  all  large 
ships.  Among  others,  three  strakes  of  shell  round  the  hilge  are  increased  in 
thickness  by  -06  inch  and  the  upper  and  main  sheer  strake  are  also  increased 
(Art.  41).  Various  matters  in  connection  with  the  jointing  of  the  shell  are  dealt 
with  in  An.  383  onwards. 

Art.  I&O.  In  vessels  engaged  in  the  Canadian  or  Baltic  trade,  the  shell 
plating  at  the  bow  is  frequently  injured  by  impingement  with  floating  ice- 
As  a  rule,  the  damage  is  limited  to  indentation  of  the  plating,  but  in  cases  where 
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the  vessel  is  carelessly  navigated — ^ilriven  ahead  ihrough  the  ice — bolh  the  framing 
and  plating  may  be  extensively  bent  in  and  broken.  To  provide  against  this, 
the  bow  plating  is  often  doubled,  from  the  stem  to  beyond  the  collision  bulk- 
head, in  the  region  of  the  water  line,  making  it  a  flush  surface  bolh  inside  and 
out.     In  other  cases  the  frames  may  be  placed  closer  together  at  this  part. 

The  Bureau  Veritas  and  the  Oerman  Lloyd  have  a  special  claasifl- 
cation  mark  for  vessels  whose  bows  are  efficiently  strengthened  against 
ice  damage.  The  reinforcements  specified  by  the  Bureau  Veritas  are  a  50  per 
cent,  increase  in  the  thickness  of  the  sbel!  plating,  the  thicker  plating  to  extend 
from  the  stem  to  4  or  5  feet  abaft  the  collision  bulkhead,  and  from  i  feet  above 
the  load  water-line  to  below  the  light  water-line.  Also  a  reduction  in  the  frame 
spacing  al  this  place  of  33  per  cent,  and  the  fitting  of  double-angle  stringers 
within  the  frames,  4  feet  apart  and  connected  with  panting  beams  and  breast 
hooks.  Otherwise  the  more  simple  method  may  be  adopted  of  fitting  in  the 
same  region,  between  an  upper  and  a  lower  stringer,  intermediate  frame  angles, 
and  increasing  the  thickness  of  the  shell  plating  by  40  per  cent.  Similar 
reinforcements  are  specified  by  the  German  Lloyd  rules. 

When  lying  at  anchor  in  a  tide-way,  the  rubbing  or  chafing  action  of  the 
cable  on  the  bow  plating  is  apt  to  wear  away  the  landiiig  edges  of  the  outer 
strakes ;  to  avoid  this,  the  inner  strakes  are  sometimes  doubled,  so  as  to  present 
a  Sush  surface  for  the  rub  of  the  cable  (Fig.  14,  Plate  11);  otherwise,  as  an  alter- 
native, bevelled  strips  may  be  fitted  close  to  the  landing  edges  (Fig.  rs),  or  the 
landing  itself  may  be  increased  in  breadlh,  and  the  plate  edge  bevelled.  When 
loading  or  discharging  cargo,  the  ascending  or  descending  packages  may  catch 
the  landing  edges,  injuring  both  and  endangering  those  working  below.  To 
avoid  this,  the  inner  strakes  of  the  topside  plating  are  sometimes  doubled  imme- 
diately abreast  of  each  hatchway ;  otlierwise,  bevelled  strips  may  be  fitted  as  just 
described- 
Art.  151.  When  coaling  ports  are  cut  in  a  vessel's  side,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  make  good  the  loss  of  sectional  area  or  strength  by  doubling  the  plating 
immediately  above  them.  Coaling  ports  are  usually  of  small  size,  less  tlian  two 
feet  square,  and  if  they  are  situated  well  down,  below  the  sheer  strake,  they  may 
prejudice  so  little  the  longitudinal  strength  of  the  hull  as  not  to  call  for  special 
compensation  (Fig.  3,  Plate  60).  Often,  however,  they  are  cut  just  below  the 
sheer  strake,  and  as  here  the  plating  maybe  subject  to  severe  longitudinal  stress, 
it  is  important,  especially  in  lai^e  vessels,  that  the  continuity  of  its  sectional  area 
should  be  maintained.  In  such  cases,  therefore,  doubling  plates  are  fitted 
above  the  port  (Fig.  1).  In  awning  and  shelter-detk  vessels,  cargo  ports  or 
doors  are  sometimes  cut  in  the  side  plating  of  the  upper  'tween  decks  (Figs.  1 
and  4,  Plate  60) ;  in  which  case,  to  provide  sufficient  compensation,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  fit  very  thick  doubling  plates  above  and  below  the  port;  and  a  web 
frame  at  each  side,  to  make  good  the  loss  of  transverse  strength  due  to  the  cut- 
ting of  the  frame.  And  the  stringer  plate  of  the  deck  above  and  below  the  port 
may  also  be  doubled.  As  a  short  bridge  house  does  not  requite  such  perfect 
continuity  of  strength,  only  partial  compensation  for  openings  in  its  side  may 
suffice. 

The  sheer  strake  amidships  should  in  no  case  be  weakened  by  holes ;  it  is 
often  pierced  by  Eidellghta,  and  if  these  fall  within  three-fifths  of  the  vessel's 
length  amidships,  it  may  be  necessary,  if  the  sheer  strake  forms  the  upper  margin 
of  the  shell,  to  make  compensation.  Of  course,  so  long  as  the  sectional  area 
cut  away  by  the  lights  is  not  greater  than  that  removed  at  each  frame  by  the  rivet 
holes,  there  is  no  loss  of  strength.  Compensation  for  sidelights  is  usually  pro- 
vided by  thickening  the  sheer  strake  by  '05  or  -10  inch,  or  by  doubling  the 
gunwale  bar  above  the  light;  the  added  bar  supplies  the  necessary  sectional 
area,  but,  to  be  effective,  it  must  be  longer  than  one  frame  space  (Fig.  5,  Plate  60). 
To  take  the  heavy  shell  riveting  of  the  hawse  pipes,  and  provide  a  rigid  base  of 
attachment  for  the  pipe,  the  shell  plating  is  either  locally  doubled  or  greatly 


thickened  (Figs.  9  and  12,  Plate  66).  If  it  were  thin,  the  cast-iron  pipe  might 
fnctuie  under  the  severe  stresses  imposed  by  the  cable  when  it  is  suddenly 
brought  up  when  running  out,  or  when  the  vessel  surges  at  her  moorings.  Similar 
doubling  plates  are  Jitted  on  the  thin  bulwark  plating  in  way  of  mooring  pipes 
(Fig.  9,  Plate  59). 

Art  152.  In  the  eafly  days  of  iron  shipbuilding,  the  ahell  plates  were 
very  small ;  from  8  to  la  feet  long,  by  a  to  3  feel  wide.  Their  size  was 
limited  by  difficulties  of  manufacture;  but  now,  with  sleel,  the  only  limiting 
element  is  the  capabilities  of  the  shipyard  machinery.  Steel  plates  can  be 
rolled  of  almost  any  length,  100  feet,  or  more  (if  narrow);  their  breadth 
dimension,  however,  is  limited  to  10  or  la  feet  For  ship  work,  great  breadth 
is  not  useful ;  for  lai^e  boilers  it  is,  and  in  some  of  these,  plates  34  feet  long,  by 
10  feet  wide,  by  15  iriches  thick,  weighing  over  6J  tons,  have  been  used.  Length 
in  the  various  plates  of  a  vessel's  hull  is  always  desirable  j  the  end  joints  repre- 
sent transverse  lines  of  weakness,  and  as  their  number,  with  long  plates,  is 
reduced,  they  may  be  more  remotely  disposed.  Plates  which  are  straight  and 
flat,  and  so  do  not  require  transverse  rolling  or  fumacing,  may  be  of  great 
length ;  the  largest  actually  used  are  about  60  feet  long  by  3J  feet  wide ;  they 
are  employed  for  the  'midship  portion  of  the  shell  and  deck  stringers.  Plates 
so  long,  however,  are  quite  exceptional,  they  are  awkward  to  manipulate,  and 
costly  in  the  matter  of  labour;  moreover,  when  the  breadth  of  the  strakes  is 
limited,  any  greater  efficiency  whicli  may  result  from  a  better  disposition  of  the 
end  joints  is  unimportant.  Some  first-class  shipbuilding  yards  have  machine 
toob  capable  of  dealing  with  36-foot  plates,  but  in  most  cases  16  feet  is  the 
maximum  lengtli.  In  small  shipyards  the  machine  tools  are  not  always  modern, 
and  in  these,  small  plates,  from  14  to  16  feet  long,  are  still  employed;  for  small 
vessels  they  are  not  unsuitable.  As  very  short  plates  involve  numerous  con- 
tiguous joints,  they  are,  of  course,  objectionable,  and  the  classification  societies, 
formerly  stated  a  rainitnum  length  of  about  la  feet.  Some  of  the  plates  which 
connect  to  the  stem  and  stern  post  may  often  be  quite  short,  but  here  length  is 
unimportant. 

To  simplify  the  constructive  work,  it  is  desirable  that  the  strakes  of  plating 
should  be  as  wide  as  possible,  for  there  arc  then  fewer  landings  to  rivet  and  caulk, 
and  fewer  plates  to  fiL  But  the  structural  efficiency  of  the  hull  limits  the 
breadth  ;  for,  as  noticed  in  Art.  368,  each  joint,  in  the  absence  of  special  rivet- 
ing, forms  an  unavoidable  line  of  weakness,  and  the  longer  such  line,  the  greater 
its  weakening  elfcct  on  the  hull.  That  this  is  so  will  be  clear  if  the  extreme 
case  is  imagined  of  a  single  strake  so  wide  as  to  encircle  the  hull :  here  there 
would  be  no  uniformity  of  strength  ;  the  end  joints,  extending  from  keel  to  gun- 
wale, would  form  prominent  lines  of  weakness;  the  hull  might  break  in  two  by 
tearing  one  asunder,  while  between  each  joint  the  strength  would  be  perfect, 
The  hull,  in  fact,  would  resemble  a  thin  stick,  deeply  notched  at  wide  intervals. 
If  now  the  opposite  extreme  be  considered,  of  very  narrow  strakes,  it  is  evident 
tiiat  with  plates  of  the  same  length  as  formerly,  the  numerous  joints  might  be  so 
uniformly  distributed  that  at  no  transverse  section,  more  than  another,  would 
there  be  more  joints  or  greater  weakness.  It  is  in  view  of  the  above  that  the 
classification  societies  place  a  limit  on  the  breadth  of  the  shell  strakes.  Lloyd's 
rules  specify  a  breadth  of  54  inches  to  7a  inches,  according  as  the  vessel  is  less 
than  20  feet  or  more  than  a8  feet  deep.  If  these  breadths  are  exceeded  the 
riveting  of  the  end  joints  within  the  'midship  half  length  is  increased,  by  quad- 
rupile  instead  of  treble  riveting.  In  many  cases  the  bridge  side  plating  is  now 
fitted  as  one  wide  stiake,  about  90  inches  broad,  the  different  plates  being  over 
aofeet  long  (Plate  113). 

Art.  153.  Asa  vessel's  girth  is  greater  amidships  than  at  the  ends,  it  follows 

that  the  strakes  must  taper  in  breadth.    As  a  rule,  the  topside  strakes  are 

only  slightly  tapered,  for  when  parallel,  or  nearly  so,  the  hull  above  water  has  a 

I  finer,  smarter  appearance.     When  the  vessel's  beam  is  considerable,  and  there  is 
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little  sheer,  the  strakes,  if  they  all  extended  to  the  stem,  would  become  very 
narrow;  in  such  cases,  therefore,  one  oi  more  are  discontinued  at  some  distance 
from  the  stem,  in  the  manner  shown  (Figs,  i,  2,  5,  and  6,  Plate  11).  This,  of 
course,  is  advantageous  in  reducing  the  length  of  riveted  landing  edges  and  the 
number  of  plates,  and  it  avoids  crossings  of  the  landings  with  the  side  stringers, 
with  the  affkward  shell  riveting  which  these  occasion.  *A  strake  discontinued  in 
this  way  U  sometimes  termed  a  "  drop  atrsks ; "  and  the  one  taking  the  place  of 
the  two,  a  "  stealer."  It  is  not  always  found  necessary  to  drop  strakes  towards 
the  Gtern,  for  here  the  width  of  the  counter  serves  to  maintain  the  girth.  Some- 
times, under  the  counter,  the  process  is  reversed  (Fig.  8),  a  strake  stopping  short 
when  it  reaches  the  counter,  and  being  continued  by  two  or  three  nairower  ones ; 
an  appearance  of  levelness  in  the  upper  landing  edges  at  the  stem  is  thus  secured, 
and  crossings  of  the  landings  with  the  second  deck  avoided.  In  some  vessels  all 
the  strakes,  from  the  gunwale  to  the  upper  part  of  the  bilge,  are  made  of  parallel 
width  throughout;  so  also  are  the  strakes  from  the  keel  outwards,  each  one, 
however,  terminating  by  abutting  on  the  lowest  strake  of  the  first  series  (Fig.  7). 
When  thus  arranged,  with  lyide  strakes  throughout,  the  number  of  plates  and 
workmanship  is  reduced.  In  wood  ships,  the  sheets  of  copper  sheathing  are  all 
of  one  breadth,  and  are  disposed  in  this  manner. 
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Art.  154.  As  noticed  in  Art.  44,  the  beams  may  be  regarded  from  two  points  , 
;  aa  beams  proper,  and  as  struts  or  ties,  connecting  the  vessel's  sides  , 
rigidly  the  one  with  ihe  other.  Those  of  the  upper  lieck  may  be  regarded  as 
horizontal  continuations  of  the  side  frames;  in  combination  with  a  plated  deck 
they  complete  the  tube-bke  formation  of  the  hull.  In  cargo  vessels  of  moderate 
size  there  is  seldom  a  second  deck ;  but,  when  over  a  certain  depth,  one  is  needed 
to  give  the  necessary  longitudinal  and  transverse  strength  to  the  hull  (Plate  4). 
Whether  or  not  a  second  deck  is  desirable  as  a  platform  for  cargo  depends  on 
the  vessel's  trade.  In  vessels  which  carry  raw  goods,  such  as  grain,  coal,  timber, 
wool,  etc.,  it  is  advantageous  not  to  have  an  intermediate  deck,  for,  with  only 
one  large  hold  space,  the  cargo  may  be  more  readily  stowed  and  discharged.  In 
sailing-ships  the  second  tier  of  beams  (usually  closely  spaced)  may  or  may  not  be 
laid  as  a  deck;  usually  it  is  not  (or  is  only  partially  laid,  as  shown  in  Fig.  iS, 
Plate  9),  but  should  a  platform  be  required  at  any  time,  a  temporary  one  may  be 
readily  made.  In  passenger  vessels  and  those  engaged  in  the  fruit  or  general 
coasting  trade,  one  or  more  intermediate  decks  become  essential ;  for  the  'tween- 
deck  spaces  permit  of  the  stowage  of  delicate  cargo,  and  of  separating  goods 
consigned  to  different  ports.  If  all  were  piled  in  one  mass  in  the  hold,  packages 
could  not  be  discharged  as  required,  and  the  undermost  might  be  damaged  by 
excessive  pressure.  Some  large  passenger  vessels  have  eight  or  nine  decks 
(Plate  107  A). 

Art.  156.  The  function  of  the  beams  as  ties  and  struts,  and  as  forming  the 
structural  framework  of  the  deck,  are  specially  noticed  in  Art,  44;  and 
it  is  DOW  intended  to  consider  them  in  their  character  as  beams  proper  or 
joists.  If  they  had  only  to  act  as  such  it  would  be  a  simple  matter,  if  the  maxi- 
mum load  and  its  disposition  were  known,  to  compute  the  precise  scantlings 
compatible  with  any  required  margin  of  strength.  The  beams  of  a  ship,  however, 
have  not  this  one  simple  dutyj  for  they  must  also  act  as  ties  and  struts,  holding 
the  vessel's  sides,  and,  when  the  deck  is  plated,  as  stiffening  bars,  so  that  the 
plating  may  not  buckle  or  shirk  its  work  under  longitudinal  stress.  Even  if  theit 
duty  as  supporting  joists  were  alone  considered,  it  would  be  a  difhcult  matter  to 
determine,  theoretically,  the  necessary  scantlings,  because  of  the  impossibility  of 
accurately  estimating  the  weight  and  distribution  of  the  maximum  load  which 
they  might  be  called  upon  to  carry.  In  the  case  of  a  weather  deck,  for  instance, 
under  ordinary  circumstances  it  has  little  or  no  weight  to  support,  but  it  may  on 
occasion  carry  a  deck  load ;  and  besides  this,  it  may  be  subjected  to  downward 
pressures  from  falling  seas,  the  intensity  of  which  it  would  be  hard  to  predict. 
Cases  have  occurred  where,  through  encountering  a  large  "  tidal "  wave,  the 
forward  part  of  the  upper  deck  has  collapsed  under  the  enormous  pressure  and 
concussive  effect  of  a  large  volume  of  water  falling  upon  it.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  to  enable  the  upper  deck  to  withstand,  without  straining  or  teakiness, 
all  abnormal  stresses,  the  strength  of  its  beams  must  be  largely  in  excess  of  what 
■glit  be  sufficient  under  ordinary  conditions. 
Lower  decks  are  not  exposed  to  falling  seas,  and  in  their  case,  therefore,  it  is 
possible  to  assume  certain  conditions  of  loading,  from  which,  as  a  basis,  the    . 
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Ecantlings  of  the  beams,  as  supporting  joists,  may  be  computed.'  The  results, 
however,  would  have  to  be  largely  modified  to  provide  for  the  vitlual  increase 
in  the  load  caused  by  the  vessel's  vertical  and  tolling  movement  in  heavy  weather 
(Art  8),  and  the  simultaneous  endwise  stresses,  concussive  and  statical,  due  to 
water  striking  or  pressing  on  the  sides  of  the  hull.  As  showing  the  effect  of  a 
vessel's  movement  in  increasing  the  stresses  on  the  beams,  it  has  sometimes  been 
found  that  the  lower  deck  beams  of  a  sailing-ship  (which  for  many  years  may 
have  carried  ca^oea  without  evidence  of  weakness),  after  an  exceptionally  stormy 
voyage,  have  bent  downwards  between  the  pillars. 

Art.  156.  The  pilloTB  have,  of  course,  an  enormous  effect  In  InoreaBlng 
the  weight-carrying  capabilities  of  the  beams.  Whensupported  in  the  centre, 
one  beam  practically  becomes  two,  each  of  which,  being  of  half  length,  is  twice 
as  strong.  That  is  to  say,  while  suffering  the  same  internal  stresses  of  tension 
and  compression,  each  semi-beam  could  support  twice  the  load  formerly  borne 
by  the  whole  unpillared  beam ;  but,  as  the  weight  which  (with  the  same  uniformly 
distributed  cargo)  each  would  bear  would  only  be  half  that  borne  by  the  whole, 
the  bending  tendency  and  resulting  stress  on  the  material  would  only  be  one- 
quarter  of  what  they  were  before.  The  introduction  of  a  central  pillar  has,  there- 
fore, the  effect  of  reducing  the  stresses  on  the  material  of  the  beam  by  75  per 
cent.  Stated  generally,  the  stresses  suffered  by  beams  of  different  lengths,  uni- 
formly loaded,  varies  as  the  square  of  the  length.  In  the  case,  therefore,  of 
a  beam  supported  by  two  pillars,  the  stresses  suffered  by  the  material  of  any  one- 
third  part  would  be  one-ninth  of  that  experienced  by  the  unpillared  beam,  and 
with  three  pillars,  one-sixteenth.  By  virtue  of  the  beam  knees,  the  ends  of  the 
beams  are  fixed  in  direction,  a  circumstance  which,  with  uniform  loading,  has  the 
effect  of  increasing  their  strength  by  about  50  per  cent,  of  what  it  would  be  were 
the  ends  free.  Further,  while  the  attachment  of  a  pillar  to  a  beam -does  not  hold 
this  part  fixed  in  direction,  like  a  beam  knee  does,  still,  when  the  load  is  uniformly 
distributed,  the  supporting  effect  on  each  half  of  the  beam  .is  precisely  that  of  a 
beam  knee  (see  Fig  6,  Plate  2).  In  the  case  of  a  beam  with  fixed  ends,  the 
greatest  stress,  when  the  load  is  uniformly  distributed,  occurs  at  the  ends,  that  at 
the  centre  being  only  half  as  great ;  and  as,  in  ships'  beams,  the  bulb  or  lower 
edge  (being  further  from  the  neutral  axis  than  the  flange)  suffers  the  greatest 
stress,  the  most  severely  tried  part  is  the  bulb  or  lower  edge  at  the~beam  knee. 
In  practice  this  is  often  observed  to  be  the  case,  for,  when  a  beam  bends  perma- 
nently under  an  excessive  weight  of  cargo,  sig:ns  of  excessive  compression  may 
usually  be  observed  in  the  material  at  these  places. 

Art.  157.  In  Lloyd's  rules  the  scantlings  of  the  beams  are  tabulated 
for  each  deck  under  (r)  Iheir  'midship  length,  (i)  the  number  «f  rows  of  pillars, 
and  (3)  the  character  of  the  deck  supported.  Beams  supported  by  two  pillars 
are  about  20  per  cent,  lighter  than  those  supported  by  one,  and  those  supported 
by  three,  about  30  per  cent,  lighter  (in  small  beams  the  reduction  is  considerably 
less).  Beams  which  are  riveted  to  a  plated  deck  gain  much  strength  from  the 
combination,  for,  of  course,  the  sectional  area  of  the  beam  is  virtually  increased 
by  the  addition  of  a  wide  strip  of  deck  plating.  Owing,  however,  to  the  great 
prepwnderance  of  material  in  the  upper  flange,  the  neutral  axis  assumes  a 
position  so  near  to  the  latter  and  so  remote  from  the  bulb  (or  lower  edge) 
as  greatly  to  minimize  the  strengthening  effect  of  the  added  deck  plating.  The 
increased  strength  which  beams  gain  by  the  addition  of  a  plated  deck,  is 
represented  in  Lloyd's  rules  by  a  reduction  in  the  sectional  area  of  about 
10  to  ao  percent. 

Art.  168.  Lloyd's  rules  present  two  beam  tables :  one  for  beams  placed  on 
every  ftrame  with  a  plated  deck  and  one  for  those  on  alternate  frames 
without  a  pfated  deck.     The  comparative  size  of  bulb-angle  beams  as  fitted  on 

'  An  interesting  study  of  the  strength  ofsliip's  beams  in  relation  10  ihc  pillaring  will  be  found 
in  9.  paper  by  Mr.  W,  D.  Archer,  Ftocadings  of  the  Imlitulien  of  Enpnten  and  Shitiuilden  in 
Seotlatid,  1894. 
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every  frame  and  on  alternate  frames,  with  a  plated  deck  in  each  case,  is  well  shown 
in  Figs.  I  and  2,  Plate  74.     There  are  four  classes  of  decks  for  each  of  which 
there  is  a  special  size  of  beam.     These  arc  shown  graphically  in  Figs.  8  to  13, 
Plate  3.    The  classification  in  the  following  is  adopted  merely  for  convenience  ■ 
of  reference,  corresponding  numerals  being  employed  in  the  sketches.  i 

The  beams  of  Class  i  are  the  heaviest  (with  the  exceptions  noticed  in  the  | 
next  paragraph) ;  they  are  required  in  cargo  steamers  for  all  decks  except  the 
uncovered  upper  one. 

The  beams  of  Class  2  are  suitable  for  srngle-deck  steamers,  having  no  hold 
beams.  Compared  with  those  of  Class  1  their  relative  size  varies.  \Vith  a  plated 
deck  they  are  heavier,  except  in  the  smaller  sizes.  When  there  is  only  one 
deck,  the  beams,  besides  supporting  it,  must  alone  give  all  the  necessary  support 
to  the  vessel's  sides  against  collapsing  and  racking  stresses:  hence  the  need  for 
greater  strength. 

The  beams  of  Class  3  are  suitable  for  the  uncovered  upper  decks  of  steamers 
having  more  than  one  tier  of  beams,  also  for  awning  and  shelter  decks,  fore- 
castle decks,  bridge  decks  exceeding  in  length  one-tenth  that  of  the  vessel,  and 
for  poop  decks  which  enclose  the  engine  and  boiler  casings ;  also  for  all  'tween 
decks  where  the  space  above  is  employed  solely  for  passenger  accommodation. 
These  beams  are  about  10  per  cent,  lighter  than  those  of  Class  1.  J 

The  beams  of  Class  4  are  suitable  for  poops  not  enclosing  the  engine  and  ] 
boiler  casings,  and  for  bridge  decks  shorter  than  one-tenth  the  vessel's  length. 
They  are  about  25  per  cent,  lighter  than  those  of  Class  i.  It  if  evident  that 
the  beams  of  a  forecastle  should  be  stronger  than  those  of  a  poop,  for  when 
the  vessel  plunges  bows  under  in  the  waves,  the  forecastle  deck  is  liable  to 
crushing  downward  pressure  and  side  shocks.  A  poop  which  encloses  and 
protects  the  engine  and  boiler  casings  is  more  important  than  one  which  does 
not,  hence  the  requirement  of  heavier  scantlings  in  its  deck  beams.  When  a 
bridge-house  is  so  short  as  one-tenth  of  the  vessel's  length  it  becomes  a  mere  ' 
deck-house,  and,  as  such,  does  not  require  the  strength  of  a  long  bridge. 

Sailing-ships  are  particularly  exposed  to  transverse  racking  stresses,  and, 
as  they  have  no 'midship  bulkheads,  their  beams  have  a  special  duty  in  giving 
transverse  strength  and  rigidity  to  the  hull.  In  view  of  this,  therefore,  they 
are  made  heavier  than  those  of  steamers.  In  ships  whose  breadth  does  not 
exceed  30  feet,  all  the  beams  are  made  half  an  inch  deeper  than  those  of  Class  2, 
and  if  over  30  feet,  i  inch  deeper  (Art.  4a). 

In  the  case  of  the  shade,  boat  and  promenade  dt:cks  of  passenger  vessels, 
the  scantlings  of  the  beams  depend  on  the  size  of  the  vessel  and  whether  or  j 
not  the  deck  is  liable  to  important  stresses;  in  many  cases  light  angle  o 
bars  are  sufficient. 

Art.  159.  In  order  that  the  beams  may  efficiently  stiffen  a  plated  deck, 
they  should  be  placed  on  every  frame ;  if  on  alternate  fcames,  i.e.  twice 
as  far  apart,  their  stiffening  eflect  on  ihin  plating  may  be  quite  inadequate; 
for  not  only  would  it  be  difficult  to  fit  the  plating  with  a  fair  surface,  but  it 
would  not  remain  so ;  it  might  buckle  up  or  down  between  the  beams  when 
subjected  to  but  small  longitudinal  compressive  stresses,  or  by  the  mere  weight 
of  superimposed  cargo.  It  has  been  noticed  that  when  a  plated  surface  is  wavy 
or  undulated,  its  efficiency  under  stresses  is  very  poor  (Art.  ir).  When  a 
plated  deck  is  sheathed  with  wood,  the  lateral  stiffness  and  protection  from 
local  pressures  which  the  planking  affords,  may  permit,  even  with  thin  plating, 
of  the  beams  being  placed  on  alternate  frames.  This  is  not  so,  however,  in  the 
case  of  the  exposed  upper  deck,  awning  or  bridge  deck  of  vessels  longer  than 
450  feet,  because,  with  increased  length,  the  importance  of  the  uppermost  deck,  < 
as  the  top  flange  of  the  hull  as  a  girder,  becomes  greater  and  greater.  Nor  is 
it  so  in  the  case  of  single-deck  vessels  deeper  than  15  feet,  for,  apart  from  the 
need  here  for  well  stiffened  and  thoroughly  efficient  deck  plating,  it  is  evident  that,  J 
with  only  one  tier  of  beams,  the  top  of  each  frame  should  be  held  by  a  beam. 
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The  thickNess  of  unsheathed  deck  plating  may  itself  decide  whether  or  not 
the  beams  may  be  placed  on  alternate  frames ;  Lloyd's  rules  state  that,  with 
plating  *40  inch  thick,  the  beams  may  not  be  further  apart  than  54  inches ; 
with  plating  '36  inch  thick,  the  maximum  spacing  is  44  inches.  To  support 
efficiently  a  sj-inch  wood  deck,  a  maximum  spacing  of  the  beams  is  about  four 
feet :  if  greater  the  deck  planks  would  yield  too  readily  between  them,  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  caulking  (Art.  43a). 

In  Important  decks,  which  may  be  subject  to  severe  longitudinal  stress, 
the  beaiQfl  moat  be  on  every  frame.  This  applies,  as  just  seen,  to  the  deck 
of  single-deck  vessels  deeper  than  15  feet.  It  also  applies  to  exposed  upper 
decks,  awning,  shelter  and  bridge  decks,  where  deck. plating  is  required  by  Rule, 
and  which,  in  vessels  shorter  than  450  feet,  is  unsheathed  with  wood.  It  also 
applies  in  the  case  of  decks  other  than  the  above,  to  the  half  beams  at  the  sides 
of  hatchways  and  machinery  openings ;  if,  however,  the  deck  plating  is  sheathed, 
or  greatly  thickened  at  this  part,  they  may  be  on  alternate  frames.  At  these 
places  the  cioss-sectional  area  of  the  deck  is  reduced  by  the  openings,  so  that 
superior  strength  and  stiffness  are  very  desirable;  especially  in  way  of  the 
machinery  openings,  for,  being  amidships,  it  is  here  that  the  deck  and  other  parts 
of  the  structure  are  most  severely  tried  by  longitudinal  stresses.  As  noticed  in 
Art.  ri,  the  deck  in  the  neighbourhood  of  such  places  may  require  the  reinforce- 
ment of  fore-and-aft  intercostal  girders.  In  vessels  whose  breadth  does  not  exceed 
66  feet,  the  beams  of  a  plated  upper  deck  under  a  poop  bridge  or  forecastle  may  be 
fitted  on  alteigate  frames,  but  the  close  spacing  of  those  on  the  exposed  deck 
beyond  the  bridge  must  be  continued  within  the  bridge  for  one-tenth  the  vessel's 
length.  In  this  way  the  sudden  diminution  in  the  efficiency  of  the  stiffening  of 
the  upper-deck  plating  occurs  where  the  hulLis  well  strengthened  by  the  bridge- 
deck  plating  and  sides.  When  a  deok  formB  the  top  of  a  tank  (Plate  no),  or 
when  it  is  made  watertight  for  the  purpose  of  subdividing  the  hull  in  conjunction 
with  watertight  bulkheads,  the  beams  must  be  placed  on  every  frame ;  for  if  not 
the  plating  would  too  readily  bulge  upwards  between  them  under  water  pressure. 

Art.  160.  The  soantllngB  of  the  beome  of  any  particular  deck  are  regu- 
lated by  the  length  of  the  'midship  one ;  but  as  they  shorten  towards  the  bow 
and  Btem,  so  do  they  become  stronger  and  more  capable  in  every  way,  and, 
accordingly,  a  reduction  becomes  permissible  either  in  their  scanthngs  or  pillaring. 
It  has  already  been  noticed  that  for  each  beam  of  any  particular  length  there  are 
three  sizes — one  appropriate  to  a  single-pillar  support ;  another,  rather  smaller, 
to  a  two-pillar  support;  and  another,  still  smaller,  to  a  three-pillar  support. 
In  the  diagram,  Fig.  14,  Plate  3,  three  beams  are  shown,  supported  respectively 
by  one,  two,  and  three  pillars.  Now,  in  the  case  of  No.  i,  it  Is  evident  that 
when  its  length  is  reduced  to  two-thirds,  its  appropriate  siie,  with  still  a  central 
pillar,  is  that  of  No.  z,  and  when  reduced  to  half,  to  that  of  No.  3.  In  the  case 
of  No.  3  beam,  when  its  length  is  reduced  to  two-thirds,  an  appropriate  reduction 
in  its  superabundant  strength  may  be  secured  at  once  by  merely  suppressing  one 
of  the  two  pillars,  and  when  reduced  to  half  length,  by  making  it  of  the  three- 
pillar  size.  Again,  in  the  case  of  No.  3  beam,  when  reduced  to  three-quarters  of 
its  full  length,  the  suppression  of  one  of  the  pillars  at  once  provides  the  desired 
reduction  in  strength,  and  when  reduced  to  half  length,  the  suppression  of  another 
gives  the  same  resulL  The  foregoing  represents  the  requirements  set  forth  in 
Lloyd's  rules. 

If  the  beams  were  regarded  theoretically,  as  supporting  joists  only,  and  if  all 
were  equally  pillared,  then,  of  course,  while  maintaining  the  same  strength,  the 
reduction  in  scantlings  (or  pillaring)  might  go  on  continuously,  so  that  the 
terminal  beams  at  the  bow  and  stem,  being  quite  short,  might  be  perfectly 
slender.  Such  treatment,  however,  is  inadmissible,  for  the  end  beams,  though 
losing  their  importance  as  supporting  joists,  are  subject  even  more  than  the 
'midship  ones  to  exceptional  stresses.  When  the  vessel  plunges  bows-under  in 
the  waves  the  concussive  blows  on  the  sides  of  the  hull  are  almost  entirely  met 
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by  their  strut-like  resisUnce,  and,  evidenily,  to  resist  such  slialtering  influences, 
massiveness  in  the  beams  and  hull  generally  is  essential. 

Art.  161.  The  hatch-end  beams,  i-c  the  beams  at  the  ends  of  hatchways, 
have  a  special  duty,  in  the  absence  of  throuijh  beams  between  them,  of  holding 
the  vessel's  sides  against  racking  and  panting  stresses.  This  was  often  noticed 
in  sailing-ships,  for  signs  of  straining,  though  nowhere  else  observable,  were 
commonly  seen  in  the  riveting  of  the  knees  of  these  particular  beams.  In  view 
of  this  the  classification  societies  require,  when  the  beams  are  of  the  light 
scantlings  appropriate  to  a  one-frame  spacing,  that  the  end-beams  of  hatchways 
over  ten  feet  in  length  shall  be  of  the  large  size  appropriate  to  a  two-frame 
spacing.  The  effect  of  pillaring  in  modifying  the  duty  of  the  hatch  end  beams 
is  specially  considered  in  Arts.  i8i  and  rSiA.  Owing  to  the  incidence  of  the 
coaming  plates,  the  hatch-end  beams  may  require  to  be  modified  in  section  or 
reversed,  so  as  to  present  a  flush  surface  within  the  hatchway.  If  elsewhere  of 
tee-bulb  section  ihey  are  here  formed  of  a  bulb  plate  with  a  single  large  angle 
(Fig.  s.  Plate  58);  or  they  may  be  ofchanoel  or  bulb-angle  section  (Figs.  10  and  ig, 
Plate  5S).  When  the  deck  is  of  wood,  a  bulb  plate  and  single  angle  is  convenient 
in  that,  by  making  the  horizontal  flange  of  the  latter  s  or  6  inches  wide,  it  afl^ords 
a  wide  ledge  for  the  ends  of  the  planks  (Fig.  5) ;  if  narrow,  the  bolts  would  fall 
100  near  the  plank  ends,  in  which  case  a  cross  plate  must  be  fitted  (Fig.  i3, 
Plate  56). 

The  scantlings  of  the  half-beams  at  the  sides  of  the  hatchways,  depend  on  their 
length  compared  with  the  'midship  beam  and  the  pillaring ;  if  one-third  the  length 
of  the  'midship  beam  they  need  not  be  of  heavier  scantlings  thaji  that  appropriate 
to  beams  having  two  rows  of  pillars,  provided,  of  course,  a  complete  row  of 
pillars  (two  frames  apart),  or  its  equivalent,  is  fitted  on  either  side. 

Art.  162.  There  is  a  sixth  class  of  beam  not  yet  noticed,  namely,  the  strong 
beams,  or  hold  beams  of  extra  strength,  which  are  placed  at  wide  intervals 
in  the  holds  or  machinery  space.  The  scantlings  tabulated  in  Lloyd's  rules  for 
these  beams  gives  them  a  sectional  area  about  twice  that  of  the  heaviest  deck 
beam,  and  as  they  serve  merely  as  struts  and  ties,  their  scantlings  do  not  vary 
with  the  pillaring,  Several  formations  are  shown  at  H  to  S,  Fig.  i,  Plate  13. 
In  these  isolated  hold  beams  lateral  rigidity  is  no  less  important  than  beam-like 
strength,  for  while  they  are  supported  vertically  by  the  pillars,  they  receive  no 
lateral  support  at  all;  other  beams  are,  of  course,  tied  together  by  deck  plating, 
planking,  or  tie  plates.  For  this  reason  the  semi-box  formation  shown  at  N  to 
R,  is  evidently  the  most  efficient.  As  hold  beams  are  particularly  exposed  to 
rough  treatment  when  working  cargo,  a  projecting  flange  is  apt  to  be  battered 
and  broken,  hence  it  should  evidently  be  thick  and  strong.  Semi-box  beams  are 
advantageous  in  that,  as  they  need  have  no  salient  edges,  they  are  well  able  to  resist 
wear  and  tear ;  they  have  the  disadvantage,  however,  of  offering  more  obstruction 
to  cargo.  As  noticed  in  Art  31,  all  such  isolated  beams  are  provided  with  an 
extensive  connection  to  the  vessel's  side,  by  means  of  gussets  to  the  stringer 
plates  (Figs.  S  and  9,  Plate  9). 

The  beams  to  which  the  heads  of  web  frames  connect  should  have 
strength  in  some  degree  proportionate  to  that  of  the  web  frames  themselves.  In 
cases,  therefore,  where  beams  of  light  seanthngs  are  fitted  on  every  frame  (below 
a  steel  deck),  those  in  w.iy  of  web  frames  should  be  of  the  large  size  appropriate 
to  a  two-frame  spacing  (Fig.  ri,  Plate  4).  And  when  the  iiead  of  a  web  frame 
connects  to  a  half  beam  at  the  sides  of  a  hatchwsy,  a  specially  large  bracket  knee 
should  be  fitted. 

Although,  in  the  machinery  space,  numerous  beams  must  be  severed  or 
suppressed,  it  is  always  practicable,  without  seriously  interfering  with  the 
machinery  arrangement,  to  retain  one  or  more  at  each  deck  level,  making  them 
of  the  massive  Strong-beam  type  just  noticed  (see  Plates  a;,  86, 108,  109,  and 
no).  They  cannot  be  placed  over  the  engine,  for  here  a  clear  space  is  required 
for    lifting   the  cylinder  covers;   but  between  the  engine  and  bailers  there  is 
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usually  room  for  one  at  the  level  of  the  lowest  dcclt,  and  for  one  or  two  at  Ihe" 
decks  above,  where  quite  clear  of  the  lops  of  the  hoilers ;  also,  there  may  be 
space  at  the  forward  end  of  the  boiler-room,  in  the  stokehold.  \Vhere  practicable 
they  should  fall  upon  web  frames,  and  be  connected  thereto  by  lai^e  brackets, 
both  vertical  and  horizontal  (Fig.  4,  Plate  8).  Sometimes,  in  order  tliat  (hey 
may  fall  upon  web  frames,  they  are  slightly  bent  or  kneed,  horizontally,  and  in 
some  cases,  to  clear  the  lop  of  a  large  central  boiler,  they  are  arched  upwards 
between  the  casing  sides.  If  not  pillared  at  the  centre,  they  should  be  at  each 
side,  close  to  the  casing  or  hunker  bulkheads ;  unless  the  latter  ace  stiffened  in 
the  thorough  manner  described  in  Art.  188,  Where  several  beams  are  fitted 
consecutively  ai  the  second  or  upper  deck,  they  are  plated  over  so  as  to  form  a 
platform  for  a  donkey  boiler  or  galley  (Plate  108). 

Art,  163.  Deck  beams  may  be  of  angle,  bulb-angle,  solid  bulb-tee,  built 
bulb-tee  or  channel  section  {Figs,  i  to  5,  Plate  74).  Those  tabulated  in  Lloyd's 
rules  are  of  angle  bar  for  the  smaller  sizes ;  and,  for  the  larger  sizes,  bulb  angle 
if  the  deck  is  plated,  and  built  bulb-tee  if  not  plated.  A  table  is  also  provided 
giving  equivalent  sizes  in  bars  of  channel  and  other  sections.  When  heavily 
loaded,  a  beam  having  a  single  top  flange,  such  as  a  bulb  angle,  tends  to  cant  or 
strain  sideways;  when  well  riveted  to  a  plated  deck  the  plating  forms  a  wide  top 
flange,  so  that  canting  cannot  well  occur  without  distortion  of  the  beam  itself. 
With  a  wood  deck,  the  bolt  fastenings  have  not  the  rigid  clamping  effect  of 
rivets;  passing  through  soft  wood  and  through  holes  in  the  beams  of  larger 
diameter  than  their  own,  they  may  not  hold  the  beams  sufficiently  rigidly  to 
prevent  straining ;  under  severe  stress  the  latter  may  pull  away  from  the  planks 
and  twist  sideways.  A  tee-bulb  section  is,  therefore,  specially  suitable  for  wood 
decks,  for  the  double  top  flange  provides  a  wide  base  for  the  bolt  attachment, 
and,  owing  to  the  symmetry  of  its  section,  it  is  stable  under  stress  ;  further,  the 
wide  lop  flange  gives  a  better  support  for  the  butts  of  the  planks  (Fig.  aj, 
Plate  56). 

In  cargo  vessels,  beams  with  a  single  top  flange  (angle,  bulb-angle,  oc 
channel  bar)  ate  usually  preferred,  and  if  other  things  permit,  Ihey  are  placed  on 
alternate  frames ;  for,  of  course,  with  half  the  number  of  beams  to  make,  fit,  and 
rivet,  the  cost  of  construction  is  reduced.  Sometimes  the  thickness  of  the  deck 
plating  is  increased  to  permit  of  a  wide  spacing  in  the  beams.  A  single  top 
flange  is  advantageous,  in  that  less  riveting  is  required  to  secure  good  contact 
with  ihe  deck  plating,  and  it  is  an  easier  section  to  work.  When  on  allemate 
frames,  single-flange  beams  are  specially  massive,  and  to  secure,  therefore,  with 
a  single  row  of  rivets  in  the  top  flange,  a  sufficiently  rigid  connection  to  the 
plating,  Lloyd's  rules  require  the  usual  rivet  pitch  of  7  dias.  to  be  reduced  to  6. 
In  passenger  vesaela  the  beams  of  the  cabin  decks  are  usually  placed  on 
alternate  frames  (except  those  having  an  extra  wide  frame-spacing),  for  a  wide 
spacing  suits  the  cabin  arrangements  better  ;  and  bulb-tee  bars  are  often  employed, 
because  their  neat  symmetrical  appearance  is  suitable  for  the  decorative  work  of 
the  cabins  (Fig.  15,  Plate  56).  Simple  angle  bars  are  employed  for  the  plate4 
decks  of  small  vessels,  and  for  light  bridge  and  poop  decks.  Tee  bars  are  used 
only  for  light  flying  decks,  such  as  shade  and  boat  decks  of  passenger  vessels,  for 
though  not  very  efficient  as  beams,  they  may  here  be  amply  strong,  and  the  wide  1 
top  flange  is  convenient  for  the  fastenings  and  butts  of  the  planks.  I 

In  the  early  iron  vessels  the  beams  were  nearly  all  of  built  bulb-tee  section 
(Fig.  5,  Plate  74).  This  formation  Is  still  sometimes  used  because  it  has  several 
advantages ;  by  employing  large  angle  bars,  the  top  flange  may  he  made  of  any 
breadth ;  with  rolled  bars  it  is  limited  to  about  7  inches  ;  also,  one  angle  may  be 
discontinued  where  necessary,  in  way  of  hatchways,  casings,  etc.,  and,  in  small 
shipyards,  they  are  easily  manipulated. 

Art.  164.  Under  the  windlass  and  other  heavy  deck  machinery. 
refrigerating  engines,  etc.,  the  beams  may  require  to  be  of  increased 
strength,  the  belter  to  support  the  weight  and  resist  the  pulling,  straining,  and 
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vibraling  tendency  of  the  machine.  In  vessels  which  carry  cargoes  of  chilled 
beef,  deck  beams  from  which  the  cargo  is  suspended  must  be  increased  in 
strength  proportionately  to  the  exceptional  loads  they  are  required  to  bear 
(Art.  179). 

The  beams  of  the  different  decks,  if  on  alternate  frames,  are  placed  over 
each  other,  so  that  the  pillars  in  the  'tween  decks  and  hold  may  form  con- 
tinuous lies.  For  the  purpose  of  draining  water  to  the  ship's  side,  nearly  all 
decks  are  cambered,  i.f.  arched  alhwartshlps  in  the  arc  of  a  large  circle. 
The  usual  "camber"  or  "round-up"  is  J  inch  for  each  foot  of  length  of  the 
beam.  When  there  are  several  decks,  all  have  usually  the  same  comber, 
i.e.  they  are  struck  with  the  same  radius ;  but  in  passenger  vessels  the  lower 
ones  are  often  flatter,  or  they  may  be  quite  flat,  for  here  camber  is  unimportant, 
and  a  level  floor  in  the  cabins  is  very  desirable  (Fig.  10,  Plate  4).  In  Channel 
steamers  and  yachts  the  cabin  deck  is  usually  quite  fiat.  Widely  spaced  hold 
beams  and  oihers  on  which  there  is  no  deck  are  usually  without  camber,  and 
the  lower  decks  of  ordinary  cargo  vessels  are  now  often  made  quite  flat  (Plate  4). 
It  should  be  observed  that  a  round-up  increases  but  little  the  strength  of  a  deck ; 
the  principle  of  the  arch  hardly  applies  here,  because  not  only  is  the  arch  too 
flat,  but  it  has  no  independent  abutment,  for  the  sides  of  the  hull  are  tied 
together  by  the  arch  itself. 

Art.  166.  As  noticed  in  Art.  40,  the  capabilities  of  the  beam  kneflB  in 
holding  fixedly  the  vessel's  sides  and  deck  depend  on  their  depth.  Lloyd's 
rules  tabulate  for  each  length  o[  beam  and  for  each  class  of  deck,  suitable 
depths  and  thicknesses  for  the  beam  knees.  They  are  the  same  whether  the 
beams  are  of  the  massive  scanthngs  suitable  for  one  row  of  pillars,  or  of  the 
lighter  scantlings  suitable  for  two  or  three  rows.  This  is  evidently  proper, 
because  the  introduction  of  additional  pillars,  while  greatly  assisting  a  beam  as 
a  joist,  does  not  help  it  in  holding  the  vessel's  sides  against  bending  pressures 
or  stresses  tcnditig  to  alter  the  angle  between  the  side  and  deck,  and,  con- 
sequently, although  the  scantlings  of  a  beam  may  be  largely  reduced  on 
account  of  additional  pillars,  that  of  the  knees  may  not  The  thickness  of  the 
knee  plates  is  practically  the  same  as  that  tabulated  for  beams  which  have 
a  two-pillar  support. 

In  single-deck  vessels  the  depth  of  the  beam  knees  is  greater  than  that 
required  for  the  upper  deck  of  vessels  having  more  than  one  deck,  by  about 
one-half  the  depth  of  the  beam  ;  and  this  applies  also  to  the  beam  knees  of  the 
second  and  lliird  decks  of  sailing-ships.  A  still  deeper  knee  is  required  for  the 
beams  of  single-deck  vessels  whose  depth  of  side  (d)  in  the  hold  exceeds  33  feet 
(Fig,  6,  Plate  49,  and  Plate  113 a);  in  such  the  depth  of  the  beam  knee  is  increased 
from  60  to  75  per  cent.,  and  the  thickness  about  20  per  cent.  The  need  for  an 
extensive  connection  of  the  beams  to  the  sides  in  single-deck  vessels  increases 
rapidly  with  the  vessel's  depth.  To  obtain  the  maximum  efficiency  in  such  large 
knees,  the  free  edge  must  be  flanged,  or  stiffened  with  an  angle  bar,  so  as  to 
check  any  tendency  to  shirk  compressive  stresses  by  buckling. 

Art.  166,  There  are  two  types  of  beam  knees,  the  welded  and  the  piaU 
(Fig,  a,  etc.,  Plate  12,  and  Fig.  6,  Plate  81).  Of  the  former  there  are  two  kinds, 
the  "turned"  and  the  " slabbed. "  The  turned  knee  (Figs.  3  to  5,  Plate  13)  is 
the  best  of  all,  but  it  is  also  the  most  costly.  In  the  early  iron  vessels  the  beam 
koees  were  always  turned,  but  now  turned  knees  are  rare.  As  the  beam  knees 
of  sailtfig-ships  are  particularly  liable  to  be  strained  by  the  severe  racking  stresses 
to  which  these  vessels  are  exposed,  Lloyd's  rules  require  those  which  are  welded 
10  be  "  turned."  The  procedure  of  forming  a  turned  knee  is  shown  in  Figs.  1 1 
and  tx.  With  a  built  beam,  the  entire  bulb  bar  is  turned  down  at  the  end,  and 
»  triangular  piece,  shown  by  the  shaded  area,  is  then  welded  in  to  form  a  square 
upper  corner  (Fig.  la).  With  a  bulb-tee  or  channel,  the  bar  is  split,  and  only 
the  lower  pan  turned  down,  a  triangular  piece  being  welded  between  the  I 
parti  (Fig.  ri),     Somedmes  in  this  type  of  knee  a  small  triangular  hole  is  left 
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{F'g-  3)-  This  is  commoDly  done  in  warships;  it  is  advantageoas  in  that  it 
tends  to  reduce  weight,  there  is  less  welding  work,  and  the  holes  may  fonn  con- 
venient leads  for  electric  cahles,  etc.,  or  may  be  useful  for  ventilating  purposes. 
To  ensure  that  welded  beam  knees  shall  not  he  too  narrow  at  the  throat,  I^loyd's 
rules  require  their  breadth  at  this  part  to  be  not  less  than  sis-tenths  of  their 
depth  (Fig.  a,  Plate  12). 

Art.  167.  Welded  knees,  when  adopted,  are  usually  of  slabbed  type ; 
the  method  of  forming  them  is  shown  (Figs.  6  and  7,  Plate  la).  The  lower 
edge  should  curve  gradually  into  the  beam ;  but,  of  course,  if  it  is  sufficiently 
wide  at  the  throat,  this  becomes  less  important.  A  turned  knee  is  superior  to 
a  slabbed  one,  because  there  is  no  sharp  corner  to  cause  localization  of  Stress, 
and  there  is  no  chance  of  weakness  through  defective  welding,  the  weld  being  at 
a  part  not  subject  to  stress.  In  a  slabbed  knee,  the  "  slab,"  or  "  beam  arm  " 
(B,  Figs.  6  and  7),  may  be  a  cutting  from  a  plate  or  from  a  wide  bulb  bar.  The 
former  is  advantageous  in  that  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  cut  the  plate  with  a  con- 
siderable curvature,  and  thus  avoid  a  sharp  comer  at  the  throat  The  welding 
of  beam  knees  is  sometimes  carelessly  done,  the  junction  of  the  two  parts  being 
often  clearly  visible  as  a  crevice  on  one  side  or  the  other,  and  tiie  thickness  may 
be  locally  reduced  through  oxidation  in  the  fire.  Sometimes  the  material  is 
rendered  brittle  by  overheating,  so  much  so  that  a  blow  from  a  sledge-hammer 
may  be  sufficient  to  break  the  knee  off  in  the  line  of  the  weld. 

Art.  168.  Plate  knees  are  formed  by  riveting  a  bracket  plate  to  the  beam. 
They  are  now  almost  universally  adopted,  for,  although  heavy  and  clumsy  com- 
pared with  a  welded  knee,  they  are  easily  made ;  being  wider  at  the  throat,  they 
are  stronger,  and,  in  the  absence  of  welding,  perfectly  reliable.  They  are  much 
less  compact  than  welded  knees,  and  on  this  account  the  latter  are  still  used  to 
some  extent  in  high-class  passenger  vessels  (in  the  section  of  the  passenger  vessel, 
Plate  107A,  compare  the  bridge-deck  beam  knees  with  those  of  the  lower  deck). 

Plate  knees  are  not  so  suitable  for  bulh-tce  beams,  because  the  bulb  inter- 
feres and  must  either  be  removed  on  one  side  (Fig.  la,  Plate  81)  or  bent  out  of 
the  way  (A,  Fig.  u).  The  twisting  of  the  bulb,  however,  may  be  readily  done 
in  a  hydraulic  press  or  beam-bending  machine.  The  horizontal  dimension  of 
the  bracket  plate  is  the  same  as  the  vertical  one,  and  the  thickness  is  that  of  the 
beam,  of  which  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  extension.  In  small  knees  the  inner 
edge  is  usually  straight,  but  in  large  it  may  be  cut  with  a  slight  curve,  so  as  to 
save  weight  and  lessen  the  interference  with  cargo  stowage  (Plate  4).  By  the 
British  Corporation  rules  the  curvature  must  not  be  greater  than  will  leave 
a  breadth  of  knee  at  the  throat  less  than  two-thirds  the  rule  depth  of  knee,  unless 
the  thickness  of  the  knee  plate  is  increased.  As  already  seen,  in  very  large 
knees  the  inner  edge  should  be  flanged,  for  this  greatly  increases  its  efficiency 
(Plates  113A  and  1130).  The  plates  are  usually  machine  riveted  to  the  beams 
before  erection. 

The  number  and  size  of  the  rivets  required  by  Lloyd's  rules  in  knees  of 
different  depths  varies  from  four  J-inch  rivets  in  a  r  7-inch  knee  to  nine  f-inch 
rivets  in  a  40-inch  one.  With  plate  knees  the  same  number  of  rivets  is,  of 
course,  required  in  both  the  beam  and  the  frame.  In  many  cases  extra  rivets 
are  needed,  in  order  thoroughly  to  hind  the  two  parts  together.  As  die 
depth  of  the  knee  plate  is  measured  down  the  frame  from  the  upper  edge,  the 
latter,  for  compactness  sake,  is  always  kept  well  up,  flush  with  the  top  of 
the  beam.  If  the  upper  edge  of  the  knee  is  kept  flush  or  parallel  with  that  of 
the  beam  (as  in  Fig,  15,  Plate  6)  the  overlap  of  the  beam  and  knee  plate  is  so 
wide  as  to  require  more  rivets  to  bind  the  two  surfaces  together  than  is  really 
necessary  for  the  strength  of  the  connection  (Art,  401)  ;  in  Fig.  15,  for  instance, 
the  strength  of  the  six  rivets  in  the  beam  is  in  excess  of  that  of  the  four  rivets  in 
the  frame,  the  latter  being  sufficient.  To  avoid  this  it  is  usual  to  slope  the  upper 
edge  downwards  on  the  beam  so  that  a  single  rivet  at  the  end  and  fewer  else- 
where may  suffice  to  bind  the  two  parts  together.     The  British  Corporation 
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rales  permit  a  reduciion  in  the  length  of  the  knee  on  the  beam  if  tlie  riveting  is 
chain  or  zig-zag  and  the  required  number  of  rivets  is  maintained  (Art.  170). 

Formerly  it  was  the  usual  custom  to  extend  tlie  beams  over  the  Trame,  so  that 
it  might  have  a  direct  connection  by  one  or  two  through  rivets.  With  built 
frames  these  rivets  are  four-ply  (Fig.  15,  Plate  6  and  Plate  103),  and  with  solid 
frames  three-ply  (Plate  107A).  Owing  to  the  difficulty  in  fitting  the  beams  and 
ths  frames  accurately  together  so  as  to  preserve  the  fairness  of  the  deck  and  side 
(Art.  6  r  6),  these  three-  and  four-ply  rivets  are  always  of  doubtful  soundness,  and, 
accordingly,  it  is  now  usual  to  avoid  them  by  stopping  the  beams  short  of 
the  frames,  as  in  Plates  4  and  1130.  '  This  is  a  very  desirable  arrangement,  it 
ensures  sound  riveting  and  simplifies  the  constructive  work  ;  with  bulb  tee  beams, 
for  instance,  there  is  no  need  to  cut  away  one  flange  in  way  of  the  frame  as  in 
Fig.  8,  Plate  81,  and  with  other  bars  the  Ranges,  being  clear  of  the  frame,  may 
face  either  forward  or  aft.  When  so  arranged  the  knee  plates  should  be  rather 
larger,  so  that  its  length,  measured  from  the  end  of  the  beam,  may  he  maintained  ; 
otherwise,  if  the  riveting  is  increased,  this  is  unnecessary.  Figs.  15  and  iG, 
Plate  6,  show  two  methods  formerly  employed  of  connecting  beam  knees  to  built 
frames.  The  first  is  objectionable  on  account  of  the  crevice  between  the  knee 
and  the  reverse  frame,  in  which  rust  may  accumulate  unchecked.  This  may  be 
avoided  by  disposing  the  reverse  bar  inside  die  frame  angle  as  shown  in  Plate  103. 
With  very  deep  built  frames  the  beams  may  be  fitted  as  shown  in  Plate  i  ioa. 

In  the  case  of  the  poop  decks  of  sailing-ships,  when  the  gunwale  is 
rounded  the  frame  terminates  at  the  lower  part  of  the  curve,  so  that  only  the 
beam  need  be  bent  (Fig.  S,  Plate  la).  There  are  here  no  beam  knees,  the 
beams  being  simply  extended  down  to  scarph  with  the  frames.  In  these  light 
decks  there  is  Utile  need  for  special  rigidity  at  the  gunwale.  In  the  case  of 
tnrtle-baok  foreoaBtlea  and  poops,  although  the  deck  is  curved  downwards 
at  the  gunwale,  it  may,  nevertheless,  meet  the  side  more  or  less  abruptly  (Figs.  9 
and  10).  So  long  as  the  angle  of  incidence  is  fairly  obtuse,  the  union  of  beam 
and  frame  may  be  made  as  above,  without  a  knee.  The  special  knee  connection 
required  for  strong  beams  of  1  section,  and  for  those  which  fall  on  web  frames, 
is  illustrated  in  Fig.  4,  Plate  7,  and  Figs.  3  and  4,  Plate  8. 

Art.  169.  In  the  rules  of  tlie  BureaQ  Veritas  the  beams  are  tabulated 
in  practically  the  same  way  as  in  Lloyd's  rules.  In  vessels  over  76  feet  beam 
fmr  rows  of  pillars  are  required,  suitable  scantlings  for  beams  of  four-row  size 
being  tabulated  for  vessels  over  6S  feet  beam.  Beams  must  be  placed  on  every 
frame  on  all  unsheathed  decks  ;  and  in  the  following  cases  whether  sheathed  or 
not :  in  single-deck  vessels  having  a  transverse  numeral  greater  than  50  (about 
17  feet  deep)  and  on  alt  decks  of  all  vessels  having  a  transverse  numeral 
exceeding  90  (about  37  feel  deep).  The  scanUings  of  all  beams  beyond 
'midships  may  be  reduced  in  accordance  with  their  actual  length,  the  maximum 
reduciion,  however,  must  not  exceed  15  pur  cent,  of  the  sectional  area  of  the 
'midship  beam.  The  number  of  rows  of  pillars  may  be  reduced  towards  the 
ends  in  beams  r5  per  cent,  shorter  than  tlie  'midship  one.  Beams  having  only 
passenger  accommodation  above  them  may  be  10  per  cent,  lighter.  If  more 
than  40  per  cent  of  all  the  beams  in  a  deck  are  severed  at  the  various  deck 
openings,  the  strength  of  the  remaining  intact  beams  must  be  increased.  The 
dimensions  of  bracket-plate  beam  knees  are  measured  from  the  lower  edge  of 
the  beam  and  inner  edge  of  frame.  In  single-deck  vessels  the  depth  and  breadth 
of  the  knees  are  twice  the  depth  of  the  beam  or  frame,  whichever  is  the  greater 
(-f-  3  inches  with  bars  of  Z  or  channel  section) ;  and  this  also  applies  to  all  the 
beam  knees  of  sailing-ships.  In  all  other  cases  the  dimensions  of  the  knee 
plates  are  simply  ihe  sum  of  the  depth  of  the  beam  and  frame.  The  thickness 
of  the  knee  piate  is  a  mean  of  the  lliickness  of  the  frame  and  beam  (-[-  -06  in 
:  of  channel  or  Z  bars).  Welded  knees  must  be  '04  inch  thicker  than 
:  beam,  and  they  must  measure  across  the  throat  not  less  than  60  per  cent, 

'  e  depth  of  the  knee. 
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.Art,  172,  The  pillara  or  stanchions  not  only  assist  the  beams  as  joists,  but 
relieve  their  end  connections.  In  an  unpillared  'tween-deck  heani,  the  whole 
weight  of  'tween-deck  cargo  falls  upon  ihe  beam  knee  rivets,  being  transmitted 
thence,  down  the  ship's  side  and  round  the  Ijilge,  to  the  bottom,  where  the 
counterbalancing  upward  pressure  is  situated.  The  weight  of  'tween-deck  cargo 
thus  tends  to  depress  the  bilge,  as  shown  in  exaggerated  form  in  Fig.  3,  Plate  2, 
and  it  is  at  once  evident  that  the  introduction  of  a  centre  pillar,  by  taking  half 
the  load  (assuming  a  homogeneous  cargo),  must  reduce,  by  half,  the  pressure 
on  the  beam-knee  rivets,  the  depressing  effect  on  the  bilge,  and  the  bcnd- 
iog  tendency  on  the  floors.  Besides  acting  as  struts,  llie  pillars  tie  the 
decks  together  and  to  the  vessel's  bottom,  so  that  they  may  strain  neither 
upwards  nor  downwards.  In  a  large  ship,  the  'midship  section  farms  a  slender 
rectangular  figure,  which  may  display  considerable  flexibility  ;  in  heavy  weather 
the  beams  may  yield  and  bend  under  the  panting  and  racking  forces  acting  on 
the  sides.  In  a  steamer,  the  oscillating  masses  of  the  engine  tend  lo  set  up  a 
corresponding  pulsating  effect  in  all  flexible  parts  of  Ihe  hull,  and,  more  particu- 
larly, to  cause  drum-bke  vibration  of  the  decks  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  pillars, . 
by  rigidly  holding  these  at  fixed  distance  from  one  another,  and  from  the 
bottom,  must  have  a  commanding  effect  in  checking  such  elastic  movement. 
Vertical  pillars  can  give  little  or  no  resistance  to  transverse  racking  stresses,  to 
do  this  they  must  be  disposed  diagonally,  and  in  flying  superstructures  of  shade- 
deck  type,  which  are  supported  merely  by  an  extension  of  the  rail  stanchions, 
they  are  sometimes  so  disposed,  in  pairs,  about  twenty  feet  apart. 

Art.  173.  When  subjected  to  an  overpowering  load,  a  pillar  gives  way 
by  side  bending,  and  if  its  length  is  great  compared  with  its  diameter,  its 
failure  may  occur  under  a  comparatively  small  load,  quite  out  of  proportion  to 
what  its  sectional  area  alone  might  indicate.  Further,  when  it  begins  to  bend,  its 
failure  becomes  complete  forthwith — assuming  the  maintenance  of  the  load.  In 
the  case  of  a  pillar  which  is  so  short  as  to  be  a  mere  cylinder,  it  is  evident  that, 
however  severe  the  load,  it  would  not  bend  ;  it  would  stand  erect,  and,  if  of  soft, 
ductile  material,  fail  ultimately  by  staving  up  and  bulging ;  or  if  of  hard  qiaterial, 
by  shearing  across  diagonally  or  by  general  disintegration.  The  supporting 
power  is  here  measured  simply  by  the  sectional  area  of  the  pillar,  being  equal  to 
about  twenty  tons  per  sq.  inch  of  section.  The  strength  of  a  long  pillar  has 
been  found  by  some  experimenters  to  vary  as  the  3*6  power  of  its  diameter,  and 
inversely  as  the  square  of  its  length.  Much  depends,  however,  on  the  way  its 
ends  are  secured ;  the  strength  when  both  ends  are  fixedly  held,  as  by  large 
palms,  may  be  two  or  three  limes  greater  than  when  both  are  pivoted,  as  by 
ball-and-socket  joints.^  The  reason  for  this  greater  strength  will  be  evident 
from  Fig.  33,  Plate  13,  for,  as  there  shovfn,  failure  of  a  pillar  having  fixed  ends 
involves  three  short  curvatures,  whereas  thai  of  one  with  free  ends  involves  only 
one  long  one.  As  just  seen,  a  very  short  pillar  does  not  fail  by  side  bending 
but  stands  up  lo  its  work  until  its  material  actually  crushes.    When  fixed  at  both 
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ends,  pillars  of  considerable  length  may  display  this  continued  erect  endurance, 
and,  in  practice,  the  capabilities  of  those  up  to  about  twenty-five  diameters  in 
length  is  commonly  estimated  on  this  assumption,  namely,  that  their  strength  is 
proportionate  to  thyr  sectional  area,  and  although  not  quite  correct,  the  large 
factor  of  safety  generally  allowed  is  ample  to  cover  any  discrepancy. 

Art.  174.  In  deciding  the  diameters  of  ships'  pillars,  account  must  be 
taken  of  the  fact  that  the  cargo  in  the  'tween  decks  is,  in  effect,  a  live  load,  for, 
as  the  vessel  lifts  to  the  waves,  pitches,  and  rolls  from  side  to  side,  it  (the  cargo) 
is  forced  to  move  with  it,  so  that  its  weight  or  downward  thrust  on  the  beams 
and  pillars  may  be  increased,  virtually,  by  a  very  large  amount.  Further,  their 
diameters  cannot  be  decided  merely  by  their  theoretical  capabilities  as  support- 
ing columns,  for  one  which  might  be  amply  strong  as  regards  the  maximum  load 
it  would  ever  be  called  upon  to  sustain,  might  be  too  slender  to  withstand  the 
accidental  side  pressures  to  which  in  active  service  it  is  liable.  For  instance,  a 
lower  'tweendeck  pillar  7  feet  long,  by  3  inches  diameter,  would  have  an 
ultimate  supporting  power  of  80  or  100  tons,  and  as  the  weight  of  homogeneous 
cargo,  filling  the  upper  'tween  decks,  that  would  fall  upon  it,  would  rarely  exceed 
13  or  15  tons,  the  factor  of  safety,  regarding  it  as  a  strut,  is  evidently  large. 
But  even  stouter  pillars  than  this  are  not  infrequently  bent  or  broken,  it  may  be 
by  blows  received  during  loading  and  discharging  operations,  or  by  side  pressure 
from  cargo,  bearing  upon  them  as  the  vessel  rolls  or  perhaps  through  shifting  of 
the  cai^o;  and,  of  course,  when  once  bent,  the  efficiency  of  a  pillar  is  lost. 
Another  matter  which  calls  for  massiveness  and  stiffness  is  the  comparative 
meagreness  of  the  end  connections.  As  a  rule,  there  is  only  a  pair  of  rivets  in 
dther  end ;  so  long  as  the  pillar  remains  straight  these  are  sufGcient,  but  if  it 
should  deflect  through  side  pressures  or  blows,  an  enormous  stress  at  once  falls 
Upon  the  rivets  (on  the  principle  of  the  toggle  joint)  tending  to  shear  or  loosen 
them  ;  in  practice  they  often  give  way  from  this  cause.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
'  by  giving  massiveness  to  the  pillars,  so  that  they  cannot  be  readily  bent,  their 
end  connections  are  rendered  more  secure. 

Art.  176.  Lloyd's  rales  for  ordinary  ronnd  pillars  are  as  follows:  In  the 
first  place,  the  normal  spacing  all  fore-and-aft  is  two  frame  spaces.  The  diameter 
of  each  pillar,  wherever  situated,  depends  upon  its  length ;  thus,  while  an  8-foot 
pillar  may  be  3;  inches  diameter,  a  38-foot  one,  supporting  the  same  beam, 
would  be  5  inches  diameter.  The  different  lengths  tabulated  in  the  rules  are 
given  in  steps  of  a  feet,  the  diameters  of  the  pillars  varying  by  \  inch,  for  small 
ones,  and  \  inch  for  large.  In  the  case  of  long  pillars  their  strength,  when 
regarded  merely  as  struts,  is  greater  than  that  of  small  ones,  but  as  their  great 
length  renders  tbem  liable  to  excessive  side  pressure  from'  cargo,  an  ample 
mai^in  of  strength  is  evidently  very  necessary.  Their  diameter  also  depends  on 
what  deck  they  support.  Those  in  the  upper  'tween  decks  are  the  smallest,  for 
they  only  support  the  upper  deck  ;  those  under  the  second  deck  are  larger,  and 
those  below  still  larger,  for  they  support  the  cargo  stowed  in  the  'tween  decks. 
In  cases  where  the  upper  'tween-deck  space  is  intended  solely  for  passenger 
accommodation,  the  pillars  below,  having  no  'tween-deck  cargo  to  support,  may 
all  be  rather  smaller,  Lloyd's  rules  permit  of  a  reduction  in  their  diameter  of 
J  inch;  and  if  a  second  'tween-deck  space  is  also  devoled  to  passenger  a  ccommo~ 
dation,  a  reduction  of  j^  inch  is  allowed.  Their  diameter  also  depends  on  the 
length  of  the  'midship  beam.  Thus,  while  in  a  small  boat  of  i5'feet  beam, 
aj  inch  pillars  suffice,  in  a  large  one  of  40-feet  beam,  a  pillar  of  the  same  length 
must  be  3^  inches  diameter. 

Art.  176.  In  vessels  less  than  44-feet  beam,  one  pillar  at  the  middle  of 
each  beam  is  sufficient ;  in  those  between  44  and  60  feet,  two  are  required  (by 
Lloyd's  rules),  dividing  the  beam  into  three  equal  parts,  and  in  those  over  60  feet 
beam,  three,  dividing  it  into  four.'    The  introduction  of  one  or  two  additional 

'  Pillais  which  are  fitted  bttwceo  the  middle-Uoe  uid  ude  «re  often  releired  to  u  "juarier 
filiari"  or  " tiJt pillars." 
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rows  of  pillars  does  not  permit  of  any  substantial  reduction  in  their  diameteTS, 
and,  consequently,  it  at  once  greatly  increases  ihe  support  given  to  the  beams. 
Thus,  the  one,  two,  and  three  pillars  required  by  Lloyd's  rules  for  a  39,  49,  and 
59-foot  beam,  afford  respectively  about  one  square  inch  of  sectional  area  for  each 
3J,  si,  and  3  feet  of  beam.  This  apparent  discrepancy  is  due  to  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  ample  strength  in  the  side  pillars,  to  enable  them  to  withstand 
Ihe  large  accentuation  in  the  load  caused  by  the  vessel's  rolling  movement.  As 
the  hull  rolls  to  port,  the  cargo  at  the  starboard  side  of  the  'tween  decks  is  forced, 
by  the  beams  and  pillars  on  which  it  rests,  to  move  quickly  upwards  agabst 
gravity ;  the  side  pillars  have,  therefore,  not  only  to  support  the  mere  weight  of 
the  cargo  over  them,  but,  wlien  thrusting  it  upwards,  must  overcome  its  inertia. 
The  duty  of  the  middle-line  pillars  is  not  much  increased  from  this  cause,  and 
in  theory,  therefore,  they  might  be  smaller  than  those  at  the  sides,  but  here, 
again,  Ihe  necessity  for  lateral  stiffness  prohibits  any  substantial  reduction.  As 
already  noticed,  in  the  case  of  beams  which,  by  their  length,  only  require  one 
row  of  pillars,  the  addition  of  one  or  two  more  permits  of  a  reduction  in  the 
scantlings  of  the  beams.  As  a  rule,  however,  shipowners  prefer  as  few  pillars  as 
practicable,  for  they  greatly  interfere  with  the  stowage  and  working  of  cargo; 
and  in  the  majority  of  cases,  therefore,  where  two  rows  are  required  by  Lloyd's 
rules,  only  one  is  fitted,  the  diameters  of  the  pillars  and  scantlings  of  the  beams 
being  suitably  increased.  A  middle-line  row  of  pillars,  cither  alone  or  in  con- 
junction with  widely  spaced  side  pillars,  is  advantageous  in  that  it  permits  of 
shifting  boards  being  erected  at  any  time  when  a  grain  cargo  is  to  be  carried, 
provision  being  made  for  the  fixture  of  the  boards  as  described  in  Art,  188. 

In  vessels  having  one  row  of  pillars,  it  is  continued  from  stem  to  stern  ; 
every  beam  has  thus  a  pillar,  the  shorter  ones  towards  the  ends  being  reduced  in 
scantlings  as  described  in  Art.  160.  In  those  having  two  rows  of  pillars,  one 
is  discontinued  whtn  the  length  of  the  beams  becomes  *  that  of  the  midship 
one,  the  other  row  being  continued  as  a  middle-Hne  row  to  the  ends.  In  those 
having  three  rows,  one  is  discontinued  when  the  length  of  the  beams  becomes 
J  that  of  the  'midship  one,  and  another  when  it  becomes  4  the  length,  the  remaining 
row  being  continued  to  the  ends.  The  pillars  in  the  different  'tween  decks  and 
holds  are  placed  over  one  another,  so  as  to  form  continuous  vertical  ties  from 
the  upper  deck  to  the  floors. 

AJt,  177.  When  beams  are  placed  on  every  frame,  the  pillars,  being,  as 
before,  two  frame  spaces  apart,  give  direct  support  only  to  alternate  ones.  To 
distribute,  therefore,  their  supporting  effect  to  all,  a  fore-and-aft  stringsr  is 
fitted  under  the  beams,  in  line  with  each  row  of  pillars  (Fig.  7,  Plate  4,  and 
Fig.  43,  Plate  13).  Without  this,  the  intermediate  beams  would  derive  no  benefit 
from  the  pillars ;  they  would  be  free  to  strain  up  or  down,  for,  of  course,  the 
thin,  flexible  deck  plating — the  only  uniting  medium — has  little  holding  effect. 
The  stringers  may  be  of  double  angles,  or  of  lee  or  channel  bars  (A,  B,  C  and 
D,  Fig.  17,  Plate  la).  They  are  connected  to  each  beam  by  a  lug,  but  with 
channel  beams  the  lower  flange  provides  the  required  attachment.  They  must 
be  severed  at  hatchways  and  bulkheads,  and  their  ends  should  be  properly  con- 
nected. The  pillars  may  be  riveted  either  to  the  stringer  or  to  the  beams  along- 
side (F,  Fig.  17).  When  the  stringer  is  securely  connected  to  each  beam,  the 
result,  in  holding  the  deck,  is  much  the  same  either  way.  In  Ihe  case  of  a 
middle-line  stringer,  a  channel' section  is  advantageous,  for,  by  filling  the  pillars 
alternately  to  the  different  flanges,  they  are  disposed  in  the  zigzag  fashion  suit- 
able for  shifling  boards  (see  D,  Fig.  17,  and  Plate  irjB).  The  stringer  should  be 
riveted  to  the  lugs  on  ihe  beams  before  the  deck  is  plated,  so  that  the  rivet  points 
may  be  conveniently  clinched  from  above. 

In  large  vessels,  or  those  of  disproportionate  length,  the  deck  Btringera  are 
worked  lutercostally,  so  that,  forming  deep  girders,  they  not  only  give  support 
to  the  deck  as  a  whole,  but,  by  stiffening  the  thin  plating  between  the  beams, 
greatly  increase  ils  efficiency  under  longitudinal  stress.    The  Bureau  Veritas  rules 
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require  this  in  vessels  ovei  46  feet  beam  and  the  British  Corporation  rules  in  | 
vessels  over  43  feel  beam  (Arts.  189  and  190}.     Some  different  methods  of  con- 
Stnicting  these  stringers  are  shown  in  Figs.  13  to  43,  Plate  12. 

Art.  178.  When  the  above  tniercostal  stringers  are  made  sufficiently  deep  ' 
and  strong,  they  become  girders  so  independently  capable  as  to  require  support 
only  at  wide  intervals,  or  perhaps  no  support  at  all  between  the  bulkheads.  In 
practice  this  principle  is  often  followed ;  in  vessels  where  pillars  would  seriously 
interfere  with  cargo,  they  are  greatly  reduced  in  number,  increased  in  size,  and 
associated  with  a  mosslva  deok  girder,  the  ends  of  which  are  securely  con- 
nected to  the  bulkhead  at  either  end  of  the  hold,  in  the  manner  indicated  in 
Figs.  20A,  27 A,  and  36A,  Plate  12,  and  Fig.  30,  Plate  58A.  It  should  be  observed 
that  where  it  is  necessary  to  give  intermediate  support  to  such  a  girder,  say  by 
one  pillar  at  mid-length,  the  great  strength  of  the  girder  itself,  sufficient,  it  may 
be,  to  withstand  alone  almost  the  entire  load,  does  not  permit  of  a  corresponding 
reduction  in  the  capabilities  of  the  pillar.  The  duty  of  the  latter  cannot  be  of  a 
supplemenlary  character,  for  it  must  take  one-half  the  entire  load ;  if  unfit  for 
this  or  if  its  foundation  is  not  strong  enough,  it  will  bend,  or  subside,  whereupon 
the  girder,  being  permiltL-d  to  dedect,  will  take  practically  the  whole  load,  trans- 
ferring it  to  the  support  at  either  end. 

The  pillars  of  extra  strength  just  mentioned  may  be  formed  in  different 
ways.  Sometimes  they  are  of  tubular  section  (Fig.  9,  Plate  4,  Fig.  40A,  Plate  i a, 
and  Plates  107  and  i  ioa),  and  may  be  composed  of  plates  (two  in  the  round  in 
large  tubes)  riveted  together  like  a  mast  or  derrick  post,  with  overlapped  seams, 
and  butted  or  overlapped  end  joints ;  or  Monnlsman  or  welded  tuljea  may 
be  used.  In  other  cases  they  are  of  square  section,  formed  of  two  plates,  each 
flanged  to  form  a  trough,  and  riveted  together.  Otherwise  they  may  be  formed 
as  shown  in  Figs.  39  to  42,  Plate  13,  Fig.  30,  Plate  58A,  and  Plate  ii3n.  As  a 
substitute  for  a  solid  pillar  of  large  diameter,  one  composed  of  bftra  riveted 
together  is  superior  on  account  of  its  great  lateral  stiffness,  and  of  the  strong 
and  rigid  end  connection  which  may  be  secured  by  means  of  bracket  plates.  In 
the  case  of  a  solid  round  pillar  the  end  connections  are  so  meagre  in  comparison 
with  the  massiveness  of  the  pillar  itself  thai,  in  questions  of  strength,  the  ends 
may  be  regarded  as  practically  free  or  pivoted.  In  a  built  pillar,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  bracket  comiQCtion  is  such  as  to  bold  the  ends  rigidly  fixed,  with 
an  enormous  increase  in  the  efficiency  and  strength  of  the  pillar  (Art.  173). 
It  is  very  desirable  that,  in  built  pillars,  their  cross-sectional  area  should  be 
symmetrical,  so  that  they  may  be  no  more  liable  to  bend  one  way  than  another; 
and,  for  the  same  reason,  that  the  bracket  plates  at  the  head  and  heel  should 
hold  them  rigidly  in  all  directions.  Pillars  having  only  fore-and-aft  brackets 
have  sometimes  failed  by  bending  alhwartship,  assuming  the  single  curvature  of 
a  pivoted  pillar  (see  Fig.  33,  Plate  13).  Pillars  in  the  tanks  of  oil  steamers  (also 
those  in  deep  water-ballast  tanks)  are  always  of  built  section  with  large  bracket 
ends  (Figs.  3  and  5,  Plate  24,  and  Figs.  10  and  11,  Plate  26) ;  in  the  earlier  oil 
vessels  it  was  found  that  ordinary  pillars,  with  their  meagre  end  connections, 
were  incapable  of  withstanding  the  severe  local  stresses  which  prevail  in  this 
class  of  vessel.  Built  pillars  are  more  reliable  than  solid  round  ones,  the  latter 
being  liable  to  break  across  when  severely  stressed,  especially  when  of  large 
diameter. 

Pillars  when  closely  spaced  {i.e.  two  frame  spaces  apart)  are  usually  of 
solid  round  section;  it  is  not  uncommon,  however,  to  substitute  pillars  of 
channel  section  ;  double  channels  in  the  hold  and  single  channel  or  angle-bar 
pillars  in  the  'tween  decks  (Fig,  6,  Plate  4,  and  Plate  1130).  In  such  cases  the 
heel  connection  is  made  by  double  or  single  lugs  and  the  head  connection  by 
simply  extending  one  of  the  bars  over  the  web  of  the  beam  and  hutting  the  other 
underneath  it.  Although  a  bracket  connection  would  increase  the  efficiency  of 
the  pillar  and  allow  a  reduction  in  scantlings,  the  extra  cost  of  making  it  and  the 
fact  that  brackets  interfere  with  the  stoi^age  would  counterbalance  the  advantages  J 
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sought  in  substituting  channel  pillars  for  those  of  solid  round  section.  Channel 
liillars  are  lighter  than  solid  ones,  the  end  connections  are  more  secure,  and  all 
smith  work  is  avoided ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  extra  rivetiog,  which,  however, 
is  simple  machine  work. 

Bnilt  pillara  formed  of  H-section  bars  with  two  bulb-angle  bars  riveted 
to  the  web  (Fig.  30,  Plate  5SA)  are  particularly  advantageous  in  that  there  are 
only  three  parts,  there  is  only  one  row  of  connecting  rivets,  and  the  section  is 
symmetrical  and  may  be  of  any  required  massiveness. 

Lloyd's  rules  present  a  table  giving  the  sizes  of  widely-Bpaoed  pillars  and 
deck  girders  suitable  for  the  different  decks  of  all  sizes  of  vessels.  The  pillars 
may  be  of  any  section,  but  scantlings  are  given  for  the  three  kinds  commonly 
adopted :  tubular,  double  channels,  and  four  angles  riveted  back  to  back  (Plate 
1 13B).  The  scantlings  are  regulated  by  the  length  of  the  pjllar  and  also  by  a 
number  which  represents  the  volume  (in  units  of  100  cubic  feet)  of  the  space 
above,  in  which  cargo  may  be  stowed  and  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  pillar  to 
support  (the  pillars  A,  B,  and  C  in  Fig.  t.\,  Plate  55,  must  support  respectively 
(he  shaded  volumes  Vj,  Vg,  Vg).  A  pillar  unde»  a  weather  deck  (C  in  Fig.  ia) 
.  may  have  to  support  a  deck  load  or  a  mass  of  sea  water,  and,  in  estimating  the 
above  number,  it  is  assumed  that  such  deck  load  will  be  6  feet  high  for  upper 
decks,  and  5  feet  for  more  elevated  shelter,  bridge  or  awning  decks.  The  number 
is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  area  of  the  deck  which  the  particular  pillar  sup- 
ports by  the  total  height  of  the  'tween  decks  above  it  plus  5  or  6  feet  for  the 
deck  load  just  mentioned.  The  area  of  the  deck  is  obtained  by  multiplying  half 
the  distance  between  the  pillar  before  and  the  piMar  abaft  the  one  in  question 
(or  simply  ^^e  distance  between  the  pillars,  if  equally  spaced)  by  one-third  the 
vessel's  breadth  if  there  are  two  rows  of  pillars,  and  one-quarier  if  three.  If  the 
vessel  represented  by  Fig.  ia,  Plate  55,  is,  say,  5r  feet  broad,  then  the  sizes  of 
the  tube  pillars  A,  B,  and  C,  if  in  two  rows,  would  be  18  by  -60  inch,  11  by 
'54  inch,  and  3  by  '40  inch  respectively;  or,  if  formed  of  four  angle  bars 
riveted  back  to  back,  7  by  7  by  -So.  inch,  5  by  5  by  -60  inch,  and  4  by  4  by 
"35  inch.  In  passenger  vessels  the  height  of  'tween  deck  spaces  devoted  to  light 
passenger  accommodation,  and  the  'tween  deck  space  under  an  awning  deck  or 
deck  erection  is  taken  as  5  feet. 

Art.  179.  With  heavy  cargo  in  the  'tween  decks,  these  widely-spaoed 
pillars  may  exert  an  intense  local  downward  thrust,  so  that  it  is  clearly 
essential  to  reinforce  the  vessel's  bottom  beneath  them.  The  floor  plate  over 
which  the  pillar  steps  must  not  be  pierced  by  a  lightening  hole;  its  upper 
edge  should  not  be  flanged,  but  if  it  is,  a  large  angle  bar  should  be  placed  on 
the  other  side ;  further,  the  floor  should  be  stiffened  and  held  erect  by  a  full- 
depth  intercostal  plate  on  each  side.  If  the  pillar  is  stepped  at  the  intersection 
of  a  floor  and  side  girder  it  may  be  sufficient  to  double  the  top  angles  of  these 
parts.  In  some  of  the  earlier  vessels,  to  distribute  the  thrust  to  several  floors,  a 
foundation  was  built  on  the  tank  top,  in  the  form  of  a  short  fore-and-aft  box 
girder.  Tlie  top  of  the  pillar  must  also  be  securely  connected  to  the  deck  girder ; 
and,  lo  prevent  this  from  canting  or  crushing  just  over  the  pillar,  brackets 
should  be  fitted  to  the  beam  at  this  place  (Fig.  40,  Plate  12). 

As  noticed  in  Art,  563  a  cargo  of  chilled  beef  must  be  suspended  from 
the  beams ;  and,  consequently,  the  entire  weight  of  the  cargo  in  the  hold  is 
home  by  the  lower  deck,  instead  of  being  distributed  on  the  bottom  of  the  hold. 
The  latter  is  thus  relieved  of  all  weight,  except  that  which  is  transmitted  to  it  by 
(he  hold  pillaiTs,  which,  it  is  evident,  must  exert  a  thrust  of  an  tin- 
osaally  intense  and  local  character.  In  ordinary  vessels  the  deck  beams, 
girders,  and  pillars  are  made  of  a  strength  suitable  lo  carry  the  weight  of  the 
'tween  deck  cargo  only,  and,  consequently,  In  insulated  vessels,  if  they  are 
required  to  carry  the  much  greater  load  of  the  cargo  in  the  hold,  either  by  itself 
or  in  addition  to  that  in  the  'tween  decks,  it  is  evident  that  all  these  parts  must 
strength.     In  some  of  the  earlier  vessels,  built  for  the  chilled 
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beef  trade,  this  was  not  realised,  and  the  wide-spaced  pillars  with  which  they 
were  fitted  subsided  under  the  excessive  load,  and  buckled  the  floors  in  the  tank, 
the  proper  strengthening  of  which  had  been  neglected  (Art.  178), 

Art.  160.  Lloyd's  rules  give  scantlings  suitable  for  deck  girders  fitted  in 
conjunction  wilh  widely  spaced  built  pillars.  They  provide  for  tno  types  of 
girder :  the  double  channel,  with  or  without  a  rider  plate  (Figs.  36  and  37,  Plate 
13,  and  Plate  no),  and  the  double-angle  bar  design  shown  in  Fig.  17,  The 
scantlings  are  regulated  by  the  span  of  the  girder  squared,  multiplied  by  the 
breadth  and  by  tbe  height  of  the  'tween-deck  space  above  it  in  which  cargo 
may  he  stowed  and  which  the  girder  must  support  (or,  what  is  the  same,  the 
length  of  the  girder  multiplied  by  the  volume  of  the  'tween-deck  space  above  it). 
The  square  of  the  span  is  taken  because  this  represents  the  bending  moveraent 
affecting  it  when  loaded  uniformly  with  cargo  (Art  686).  If  the  pillars  in  the 
hold  and  'tween  decks  are  placed  over  one  another  then  the  girder  at  each  declc 
only  supports  the  contents  of  the  'iween-deck  space  directly  over  it,  but  if  there 
is  a  row  of  ordinary  pillars  in  the  'tween  decks  above  (as  in  Fig.  i,  Plate  55) 
then  the  girder  on  which  the  pillars  are  stepped  (girder  D£)  may  be  required  to 
support  an  upper-deck  load  in  addition  to  the  'tween-deck  cargo,  and  in  such 
cases  the  height  used  in  computing  Ihe  number  for  this  particular  girder  is  the 
height  of  the  'tween-deck  space  plus  5  feet  for  the  deck  load.  For  instance,  in 
Fig.  I  the  girder  DE  must  be  stronger  than  AB.  The  girders  in  Fig.  i a,  Plate  55, 
would  be  composed  of  12  by  34  by  3J  by  "60  inch  channels,  and  a  -50  indi 
intercostal  plate  for  the  two  lower  decks,  and  9  by  34  by  3^  by  60  inch  channels, 
and  a  '44  inch  intercostal  plate  for  the  shelter  deck.  The  deck  beams  in  this 
case  are  9  inches  deep  for  the  two  lower  decks,  and  7  inches  for  the  shelter  deck. 
The  depth — and  strengtb — of  the  intercostal  deck  girder  specified  by  the  rules 
are  affected  by  the  depth  of  the  beams,  and  so  it  follows  thai  girders  possessing 
the  same  strength  and  having  the  same  duty  may,  owing  to  differences  in  the  deck 
beams,  be  formed  of  bars  of  quite  different  scantlings.  In  passenger  vessels  the 
height  of  the  'tween-deck  spaces,  devoted  to  light  passenger  accommtxlation, 
and  of  those  under  awning  or  slielter  decks  and  detached  deck  erections  is  taken 
ss  5  feet 

The  actual  formation  of  the  deck  girders  adopted  by  different  builders 
varies  very  much.  Some  different  designs  are  shown  in  Figs,  13  to  43,  Plate  13. 
Those  in  which  the  bars  forming  the  lower  flange  are  below  the  beams,  and 
have  DO  direct  connection  thereto  (Figs.  37  to  30)  must  be  stiffened  and  held 
square  to  the  deck  by  vertical  lugs  as  shown.  When  the  beams  are  on  every 
frame,  only  the  lugs  on  alternate  ones  need  extend  to  the  bottom  of  the  girder. 
In  the  girders  shown  in  Figs.  38  to  40,  where  the  lower  flange  is  formed  by 
flanging  the  web  of  the  girder  itself,  the  flange  must  be  supported  and  held 
square  to  the  web  by  a  tripping-lug  or  bracket,  sometimes  termed  a  "  hanger," 
at  each  or  alternate  beams  according  to  the  spacing.  When  the  flange  is  of 
moderate  breadth,  say  6  or  8  inches,  a  girder  so  formed  is  quite  efficient ;  when, 
howevi^r,  the  flange  is  1 3  inches  or  more  in  breadth  it  is  evident  that  the  material 
towards  its  edge,  remote  from  the  web,  cannot  act  properly  in  conjunction  with 
the  upper  flange  formed  by  the  deck  plating;  to  be  efficient  in  this  respect 
aaother  web  is  needed,  which  would  transform  the  girder  into  one  of  the  very 
efficient  box  type.such  as  that  shown  in  Plate  iioa.  At  each  beam  the  hangers 
hold  the  flange  square  to  the  veb,  but  as  they  form  parallel  connecting  Unks, 
they  cannot  assist  in  conveying  stresses  of  compression  or  tension  from  the  lower 
to  the  upper  flange,  or  via  vers&.  In  the  middle  portion  of  the  girder,  where  the 
lower  flange  suffers  only  tensile  stresses  (Art.  688),  it  has  no  tendency  to  buckle, 
and  tripping  tendencies  are  well  provided  against  by  the  tripping  lugs;  but 
toward  tbe  ends  and  over  the  supporting  pillars,  where  compressive  stresses 
{sevail,  the  tendency  to  buckle  can  be  checked  but  little  by  the  tripping  lugs. 

The  girders  in  Figs.  13  to  31,  Plate  12,  are  designed  with  a  view  to  miai- 
mizing   tbe   downward    projection   below   the    deck    beams.      This    is 
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particularly  ilesiiable  in  vessels  insulated  for  frozen  meat  cargoes  ;  for  in  these,  to 
siiDplily  the  insulation  work,  and  for  other  reasons  {Atl.  559),  projecting  parts 
should  be  avoided  or  minimized  as  much  as  ]>ossibIe.  In  Figs.  18  to  31  it  will 
be  noticed  that  the  wide  massive  lower  flange  is  not  very  well  incorporated  with 
the  upper  flange  formed  by  the  deck  plating,  the  connection  to  which,  by  a 
flangtd  intercostal  piate  and  single  row  of  riveta,  is  comparatively  feeble.  This 
becomes  more  marked  when  the  bulb  angle  bars  are  of  large  size.  Sometimes 
heavy  ij-inch  bars  are  employed  with  a  doubling  or  rider  plate,  as  in  Figs.  19 
or  21,  and  it  is  evident  that  a  lower  flange,  so  massive  and  incompact,  cannot 
convey  to  the  upper  one,  through  the  medium  of  a  single  riveted  thin  web  plate, 
the  very  great  stresses  of  tension  and  compression  whicn,  on  account  of  its  large 
sectioDal  area,  it  b  capable  of  resisting.  Long  before  the  stresses  due  to  defec- 
tion of  the  girder  attain  an  intensity  to  cause  buckling  or  stretching  of  the 
material  of  the  flange,  the  web  plale  must  buckle  or  the  rivets  connecting  it  to 
the  plating  shear  or  loosen.  It  will  be  noticed  that,  with  most  of  the  girders 
shown  in  Plate  11,  deck  beams  of  channel  section  are  advantageous  in  that  the 
direct  rivet  connection  obtainable  to  the  lower  flange,  dispenses  with  the  need 
for  connecting  lags  (compare  Fig.  13  with  Fig.  14)- 

Art.  180a.  Deck  girders  are  usually  placed  clear  of  the  hatoh  coam- 
ingfl,  for  they  then  support  e.ieli  beam  at  more  equidistant  athwartship  intervals. 
When  close  to  the  hatchway,  say  within  a  foot  or  so,  the  lower  deck  coamings, 
even  in  a  long  hatchway,  may  be  of  quite  hght  construction,  the  girder  alongside 
doing  all  the  supporting  work  (Art.  181).  In  some  cases  when  the  hatchways 
are  broad  end  all  of  equal  breadth,  the  girders  are  placed  in  line  with  the 
coamiuga,  which  then,  of  course,  iorm  each  one  part  of  the  girder.  Girders 
of  this  type  are  shown  in  Figs.  38  to  41,  and  in  Fiate  i  ioa. 

In  vessels  having  numerous  equally  hrond  hatchways  on  the  upper  deck,  the 
side  coamings,  standing  about  3  feet  above  the  deck,  may  be  readily  conjoined 
so  as  to  form  a  continuous  above-deck  girder  (Plate  iioa).  This  is  advan- 
tageous in  that  it  avoids  liie  local  weakness  due  to  the  sudden  stoppage  of  the 
coamings  and  the  suppression  of  their  siiflfening  effect  on  the  deck;  and  the 
coamings  ate  made  to  serve  a  double  purpose,  with  a  saving  in  weight  and  cost. 
An  above-deck  girder,  in  the  short  distances  beiwoen  the  hatchways,  is  simple 
to  construct  compared  with  an  intercostal  one  below  the  deck.  The  best  way 
to  form  it  is  to  make  the  bulb  angle  bar,  now  required  on  all  weather  deck  hatch 
coamings,  of  heavy  scantlings,  and  carry  it  along  continuously  as  the  top  flange 
of  the  girder  (see  Plate  i  ioa).  The  girder  between  the  hatchways  is  then  some 
inches  shallower  than  elsewhere,  this  being  necessary  where  ordinary  hatch 
battening  arrangements  are  in  vogue.  At  every  second  or  third  beam  the  girder 
must  be  held  square  to  the  deck  by  strong  plate  brackets  or  forged  stays,  pre- 
.  ferably  the  former.  Continuous  above-deck  girders  such  as  this  may  very  easily 
be  made  of  such  stt<.'ngth  as  to  dispense  with  the  need  for  any  pillars  j  usually, 
however,  there  is  a  pillar  at  each  hatch  corner,  at  the  upper  end  of  which  inter- 
costal plates  should  be  fitted  between  two  beams,  in  continuation  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  coaming,  to  distribute  the  thrust.  In  the  vessel  shown  in  Plate  i  lOA 
the  *tween-deck  pillars  are  in  the  conveuient  form  of  a  short  fore-and-aft  bulk- 
head. It  should  be  observed  that  when  the  deck  girders  are  placed  In  line  with 
the  hatch  coamings,  the  deck  plating  between  the  vessel's  sides  and  the  hatch- 
ways receives  none  of  the  valuable  stiffening  effect  which  it  does  when  they  are 
fitted  well  dear  of  the  hatchways. 

Art.  IBI.  Although  ordinary  olo&ely-apaced  pillars  are  most  useful 
structurally,  they  are  often  a  great  hindrance  to  the  working  of  cargo. 
They  cut  up  and  obstruct  the  holds  and  'tween  decks,  so  that  packages  cannot 
be  disposed  in  the  manner  best  suited  for  completely  6lling  them,  and  they 
hinder  the  stowing  and  discharging  operations.  They  are  useful  to  a  certain 
extent  in  preventing  shifting  of  the  cargo ;  they  check  the  tendency  to  strain  or 
work  at  sea,  with  its  chafing  and  damaging  effect  on  the  packages,  and,  the  n 
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fully  to  secure  this  result,  the  cargo  is  "choked  off,"  by  inserting  dunnage  wood 
or  wedyes  between  it  and  the  pillars. 

A  midlde-line  row  of  pillars  is  very  useful  in  vessels  which  occasionally  carry 
grain  in  hulk,  for  it  permits  of  the  necessary  shifting  boards  being  fitted  at  any 
time  (Art,  188  and  Plate  i  i^b).  Sometimes,  when  pillars  are  only  fitted  at  wide 
intervals,  provision  is  made  for  erecting  a  middle-line  grain  bulkhead  by  bolting 
comparatively  light  angle  bars  from  the  tank  top  to  the  deck  beams,  about  six 
feet  apart  and  zigzag,  so  that  shifting  boards  may  be  fitted  between  them.  The 
necessary  bteral  strength  is  then  secured  by  providing  wire  stays  from  the  vessel's 
sides  to  each  vertical  angle  bar,  the  necessary  tension  being  obtained  by  a  tighten- 
ing screw  at  the  end  of  each  stay.  In  the  absence  of  these  facilities  a  temporary. 
middle-line  bulkhead  may  be  constructed  entirely  of  wood,  with  numerous  shores 
or  distance  pieces  to  the  vessel's  sides.  As  ordinary  pillars  at  the  sidfls  of 
the  hatchways  are  particularly  in  ihe  way  when  working  cargo,  they  are 
usually  made  portable.  In  the  others  portability  is  also  often  desirable,  but 
as  it  is  quite  possible  that  pillars,  when  temporarily  removfd,  may  not  be 
properly  replaced,  the  classificiUion  societies  do  not  sanction  such  mod9 
of  fixture. 

The  pillaring  in  way  of  the  hatchways  may  he  arranged  in  four 
distinct  ways.  These  are  indicated  tn  the  diagrams  Figs.  20  lo  23,  Plate  s8a. 
In  Fig.  30  there  is  a  middle-line  row  of  pillars  (this  may  consist  of  light  pillars 
closely  spaced,  or  the  equivalent  arrangement  of  strong  pillars  widely  spaced  in 
conjunction  with  a  deck  girder),  and  other  pillars  are  placed  at  the  ndes  of 
the  hatchway.  By  this  arrangement  no  additional  duty  falls  on  the  hatch-end 
beams,  except  that,  in  holding  the  vessel's  sides,  they  may  experience  greater 
lateral  thrusting  stresses,  due  to  the  absence  between  them  of  a  large  number 
of  through  beams,  this  effect,  however,  prevails  independenlly  of  the  pillaring. 
If  Ihe  pillars  at  the  sides  are  closely  spaced,  say  4  feet  apart,  the  hatch  coamings 
have  no  special  duty  and  may  be  quite  light;  if,  however,  the  pillars  are  spaced 
at  wider  intervals,  say  8  feet  apart  as  is  common,  their  diameter  may  require 
to  be  increased  slightly  and  the  coaming  strengthened  to  act  as  a  girder  between 
them  (Figs.  19  and  jo,  Plate  58).  When  a  hatch  coaming  is  utilized  to  form  a 
fore-and-aft  girder,  it  is  well  to  extend  it  beyond  the  end  of  the  hatchway,  by 
means  of  a  bracket  plate  to  the  deck,  so  as  to  avoid  100  great  a  discontinuity 
in  strength.  This  is  sometimes  done  with  an  intercostal  plate  below  (Fig.  30, 
Plate  58A)  and  in  many  cases  the  intercostal  extension  of  the  coaming  below 
the  deck  is  continued  lo  the  adjacent  hatchway,  so  as  to  give  useful  stiffness  to 
the  deck  at  this  part. 

The  second  method  of  arranging  the  pillaring  is  shown  in  Fig.  31,  Plate  58A. 
Here  there  is  again  a  middle-line  row  of  pillars,  but  at  the  sides  of  the  hatchways 
only  a  pillar  at  each  comer.  By  this  arrangement  the  hatch  coaming,  in  , 
supporting  the  ends  of  the  half  beams,  acts  the  part  of  a  girder  supported  at 
each  end  by  the  corner  pillars.  It  must,  therefore,  be  suitably  designed  and 
strengthened  for  the  work,  by  increasing  its  depth  and  thickness,  and  by  flanging 
its  lower  edge  or  attaching  an  angle  or  other  bar ;  some  different  arrangements 
are  shown  in  Figs.  10,  19,  20,  Plate  58, and  Fig.  29,  Plate  58A.  The  pillars  also, 
having  an  abnormal  load  to  support,  must  be  of  suitably  increased  strength ;  in 
such  cases  the  built  type  is  advantageous. 

In  Fig.  aa,  Plate  58*,  there  is  a  middle-row  of  pillars — or  its  equiv.-ilent — 
but  there  are  no  pillars  at  the  sides  of  the  hatchway,  only  one  at  the 
middle  of  each  hatch-end  beam.  This  arrangement  of  pillaring  is  advan- 
tageous in  that  there  are  no  pillars  at  all  at  ihe  sides  of  the  hatchway,  and  if 
there  is  a  suitable  middle-line  girder  and  the  hold  is  not  too  long,  there  need 
only  be  two  pillars  in  each  hold,  as  in  Fig.  30,  Plate  s8a.  When  so  arranged, 
however,  an  increased  duly  falls  on  both  ihe  side  coamings  and  hatch-enil  beams, 
for  the  latter,  in  supporting  the  ends  of  the  coamings,  must  sustain  at  this  point 
the  conccniraied  load  of  the  cargo  stowed  on  and  at  the  side  of  the  hatchway 
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(all  the  cargo  on  the  hatchway  and  half  that  on  the  deck  between  the  coamings 
and  the  vessel's  side).  By  this  arrangement,  therefore,  specially  strong  halch- 
end  beams  are  required.  They  are  sometimes  formed  of  heavy  channel 
b&re,  15  inches  deep,  reinforced  on  the  lower  edge  by  a  reverse  bar,  but 
as  the  end  coaming  of  the  hatchway  may  greatly  strengthen  the  middle  position 
of  the  beam,  the  reverse  bar  need  only  be  on  those  portions  of  the  beam  which 
are  clear  of  the  hatchway.  In  large  vessels  having  large  lower-deck  hatchways 
pillared  in  this  way,  so  much  strength  is  required  in  the  hatch-end  beams  that 
it  may  be  found  necessary  to  strengthen  the  adjacent  one  as  well,  making  two 
duplicate  beams  of  comparatively  moderate  scantlings.  Details  of  such  an 
arrangement  are  shown  in  Figs.  24  to  30,  Plate  58A  (see  also  Plates  1  r3A  and 
1 1 3D)  ;  here  the  lower-deck  hatch-end  beams  are  in  duplicate,  each  being  formed 
of  a  built  channel-section  beam  j8  inches  deep.  The  single  halch-end  beams 
of  the  upper  deck  are  i  >;  inch  channel  bars.  In  order  that  the  ends  of  the  side 
coamings  may  receive  equal  support  from  each  of  the  duplicate  hatch-end  beams, 
the  above-deck  bulb-angle  portion  is  extended  over  both  (as  shown  in  Fig.  34, 
and  at  B,  Fig.  30,  Plate  58A),  and  an  intercostal  plate  and  horizontal  gusset  are 
tilted  below,  the  latter  acting  as  a  continuation  and  lateral  expansion  of  the 
flange  on  the  lower  edge  of  the  coaming  plate. 

In  Fig.  23,  Plate  58A,  there  are  two  rows  of  aide  pillars,  widely  spaced 
under  a  deck  girder.  In  this  arrangement  it  is  evident  that  all  beams,  both  at 
and  clear  of  the  hatchway,  receive  equal  support.  The  girders  may  be  placed 
clear  of  the  hatchway  as  shown  in  Fig.  33  or  in  line  with  its  side  coamings,  as 
in  Fig.  41,  Plate  11,  and  Plate  iioa.  The  latter  arrangement  is  advan- 
tageous in  that  the  coaming  may  then  form  part  of  the  girder,  but  unless  the 
hatchway  is  very  wide  (about  one-third  the  breadth  of  the  vessel)  the  valuable 
stiffening  effect  of  the  girder  on  the  deck  as  a  whole  is  not  fully  secured.  If  the 
girders  are  quite  clear  of  the  hatchways,  the  coamings  must  be  sufficiently  strong 
to  take  the  bending  load  caused  by  the  (;argo  stowed  on  the  hatch  covers.  In 
this  duly  it  may  receive,  of  course,  considerable  assistance  from  the  half  beams 
attached  to  it,  but  if  the  distance  between  the  girder  and  the  coaming  is  con- 
siderable, say  4  or  s  feet,  the  flexibility  of  the  slender  half  beams  may  prevent 
thetn  from  giving  useful  support  to  the  coaming,  for  the  iatier,  being  deep  and 
rigid,  may  not  yield  sufficiently  to  bring  a  stress  on  the  half  beams,  and  so,  if  ' 
insufficiently  strong,  may  buckle  and  fail  prematurely.  Failures  of  this  kind 
have  occurred,  and  one  of  them  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  6,  Plate  9Sa,  In  this  it 
will  be  observed  that  the  half  beams,  though  perfectly  supported  by  the  side 
girders,  have  given  way,  their  failure  having  followed  on  that  of  the  hatch 
coaming.  In  this  case  the  load  on  the  top  of  the  hatchway  is  evidently  ab- 
normal, due  to  the  stowage  of  cargo  within  the  high  coamings  of  the  upper- 
deck  hatchway. 

Art.  181a.  In  the  case  of  hatchways  having  a  pillar  only  at  the  middle  of 
each  hatch-end  beam,  the  breadth  of  the  hatchway  has  a  considerable 
influence  in  determining  the  load  on  the  pillars  and  the  bending  moment 
on  the  hatch-end  beams.  In  the  extreme  case,  for  instance,  of  a  hatchway 
only  a  few  inches  wide  (Fig.  16,  Plate  s8a),  it  is  evident  that  as  the  ends  of 
the  coamings  would  be  practically  over  the  two  pillars,  ihey  can  impose  no 
appreciable  bending  moment  on  the  hatch-end  beams ;  also  it  is  clear  that  the 
two  pillars  must  take  one-haif  the  weight  of  all  the  cargo  lying  on  the  deck 
between  them,  the  other  half  being  taken,  of  course,  by  the  vessel's  sides.  As 
the  breadth  of  the  hatchway  is  increased,  the  concentrated  load  conveyed  by  the 
coamings,  to  the  hatch-end  beams  (;,f.  the  total  weight  of  cargo  on  the  hatch 
covers  and  half  that  on  the  deck  alongside)  exerts  an  increasingly  large  bending 
moment,  which  reaches  a  maximum  when  the  breadth  of  the  hatchway  is  about 
three-quarters  that  of  the  deck ;  from  this  point  it  diminishes,  and  disappears 
when  the  coamings  merge  into  the  side  of  the  ship.  Similarly  the  load  on  the  , 
two  middle-line  pillars  diminishes  as  the  breadth  of  the  hatchway  is  increased 
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the  vessel's  ndes  taking  a  correspondingly  greater  and  greater  proportion  of  the 
load,  and  finally  the  whole. 

If  the  bending  moment  on  each  hatch-end  beam,  due  to  homogeneous  cargo 
uniformly  distributed  in  the  'tween  decks  over  a  length  of  one  beam  space.  Is 
taken  as  ibo,  then,  when  the  breadth  of  the  hatchway  is  one-quarter  that  of  the 
ship,  the  additional  bending  moment  imposed  on  either  batch-end  beam  by  the 
coaming,  for  each  beam  space  in  the  half  length  of  the  hatchway,  will  be  about 
105 ;  and  when  the  breadth  of  the  hatchway  is  one-half  and  three-quaiters  that 
of  the  vessel,  the  additional  bending  moments  will  be  iia  and  147  respectively, 
the  lalter  moment  being  about  the  outer  end  of  the  beam.  The  corresponding 
increased  loads  on  the  pillar  will  be  94,  75,  and  44  per  cent  It  is  thus  clear 
that,  in  the  case  of  lorig  and  wide  hatchways,  the  bending  moment  on  the 
hatch-end  beams,  if  only  pillared  in  the  middle,  may  be  very  great,  and  hence 
the  need,  when  the  hatchway  is  long,  for  introducing  the  twin  beams  mentioned 
in  Art.  181,  and  illustrated  in  Fig.  30,  PUtc  58A,  and  for  fitting  la^  flanged 
beam  knees. 

Art.  162.  As  already  seen,  pillars  at  the  sides  of  hatohways,  being 
greatly  in  the  way,  are  usually  made  portable ;  in  the  case,  however,  of  small 
single-deck  coasting  vessels  it  is  not  only  inconvenient  to  remove  the  long  hold 
pillars  at  the  frequent  loading  and  discharging  operations,  but,  owing  to  the 
possibility  of  their  not  being  properly  replaced,  very  undesirable.  This  incon- 
venience may  be  overcome  by  fixing  the  pillars  pennanently,  but  at  a  consider- 
able athwartship  angle,  so  as  to  leave  quite  clear  the  bottom  of  the  hold  (see 
Fig-  7,  Plate  8).  Such  slanting  disposition  does  not  materially  reduce  their 
efficiency,  for  any  pressure  they  take  as  struts  can  only  act  in  their  hne,  i.e. 
their  inclination  does  not  induce  any  special  bending  tendency  (they  take  only 
that  component  of  the  vertical  pressure  which  acts  in  their  direction,  the  remain- 
ing component  is  a  horizontal  one,  acting  along  thfi  deck).  In  some  small 
coasting  vessels  the  hatchways  ate  so,  broad  that  the  deck  plating  alongside  is 
reduced  to  a  mere  strip,  and,  being  liable,  on  account  of  its  narrowness,  to 
severe  longitudinal  stresses,  it  should  be  particularly  well  supported.  In  such 
cases  pillars  are  advantageously  suppressed  in  favour  of  large  sweeping  bracket 
plates  between  the  vessel's  sides  and  the  deck  (Fig.  7).  And  in  some  small 
■  vessels,  built  entirely  without  pillars,  strong  girder-like  beams  are  fitted  at 
the  ends  of  the  hatchways  in  conjunction  with  web  frames  on  the  vessel's  sides 
and  a  middle-line  girder  under  the  deck  between  the  hatchways.  In  the 
machinery  space  many  of  the  pillars  must  be  suppressed,  in  which  case  the 
bunker  bulkheads  and  casings  are  made  extra  strong  and  the  coamings  reinforced 
by  fore-and-aft  bars,  as  described  in  Art.  aoi  and  shown  in  Plate  27, 

Wherever  permanent  heavy  weights  are  carried,  pillars  should  be  placed 
underneath,  to  support  them.  They  should  be  fitted  under  large  deok 
houses,  preferably  at  the  comers,  where  vertical  straining  tendencies  are 
greatest— a  wood  deck  often  develops  leakiness  at  these  places.  They  are 
particularly  necessary  under  deok  machinery,  the  windlass,  winches,  and 
cranes ;  not  only  to  support  their  weight,  but  to  hold  them  down  when  lilting 
or  hauling  and  to  reduce  the  intense  vibration  which,  when  in  rapid  motion,  they 
convey  to  the  deck.  Under'  the  windlass  the  pillars  have  a  special  duty,  for 
when  lying  at  anchor  the  whole  puli  of  the  cables  is  felt  at  this  part,  tending  to 
wrench  the  windlass  from  the  deck.  In  high-speed  Atlantic  liners,  when  steam- 
ing against  head  seas,  the  forecastle  deck  is  liable  to  severe  crushing  pressures 
from  falling  seas,  its  beams,  therefore,  are  usually  particularly  well  pillared. 
The  turtle-back  type  of  deck  was  at  one  time  adopted  here,  for  with  its  convex 
surface  it  throws  off  the  water,  and  is  less  readily  collapsed. 

Art.  183.  As  the  scandings  of  the  deck  beams  are  decided  by  the  number 
of  supporting  rows  of  pillars,  i.e.  the  space  between  the  supports,  it  is  evident  that 
the  athwartship  position  of  the  side  plUars  and  deck  girders  should  be 
such  as  to  divide  the  beam  into  approximately  equal  parts.     In  the  case  of 
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closely -spaced  ordinary  pillars  [heir  heels  should  fall  upon  solid  floors  and  not 
over  the  middle  of  large  lij^htciiing  holes.  The  heels  of  strong  widely-spaced 
pillars  should  have  a  specially  strong  foundation  (Art.  178).  In  the  after  hold  the 
middle-Una  pillars  may  step  on  the  tunnel,  or  be  placed  on  one  side  to 
clear  it.  The  former  plan  is  generally  preferred,  for  it  suits  better  the  fixture  of 
shifting  boards ;  it  involves  the  strengthening  of  the  tunnel  top,  however,  to  take 
the  thrusting  effect  of  the  pillars.  This  may  be  done  by  enlarging  and  doubling 
the  tunnel  stiffening  bars.  Sometimes  a  fore-and-aft  angle,  tee,  or  channel  bar 
is  fitted  on  the  tunnel  top;  this  is  convenient  in  that  the  bar  affords  a  fixture 
for  the  heels  of  the  pillars,  but  it  gives  lillle  additional  strength  to  the  tunnel  top 
against  the  collapsing  effect  of  the  downward  thrust  of  the  pillars. 

Art.  184.  Solid  round  pillars  are  now  usually  made  of  rolled  steel 
barSj  for  these  are  cheaper  than  iron  bars,  and  they  can  be  rolled  to  any  length. 
Formerly,  when  iron  bars  were  used,  a  second-rate  quality  was  employed  (pillar 
iron),  for,  as  regards  mere  pillar-like  strength,  this  is  as  good  as  the  best.  Some- 
times, however,  the  qualily  was  much  too  low,  the  pillars  being  so  brittle  that 
when  struck  sideways  by  cargo  they  broke  short  off  with  little  sign  of  ductility. 

The  pillar  heads  and  heels  are  formed  in  different  ways.  The  bars  are 
supplied  of  suitable  length,  one  for  each  pillar.  The  heads  shown  in  Figs,  r  to  4, 
Plate  f  3,  are  formed  under  the  steam  hammer,  by  stalnping  the  end  of  the  bar  in 
a  stamp,  mould,  or  cress,  made  to  suit  the  bulb  of  the  beam ;  or  they  may  be 
made  in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig,  ^5.  When  the  heel  steps  on  deck  plating 
or  beams,  it  may  be  made  as  shown  in  Figs.  »i  lo  24.  The  heel  shown  in 
Fig.  33  is  a  separate  forging,  made  by  stamping  a  mass  of  iron  under  the  steam 
hammer ;  they  are  made  in  bulk,  and  are  subsequently  butt-welded  to  the  pillars, 
as  shown.  The  heel  shown  in  Fig.  24  is  merely  a  cutting  from  a  thick,  flat,  iron 
bar,  in  which  a  large  hole  is  punched  lo  receive  the  end  of  the  pillar ;  the  latter 
is  slightly  tapered  to  enterit,  and,  both  being  heated  to  a  welding  temperature,  the 
bar  is  forced  into  the  heel  piece  and  clinched  from  below.  In  some  cases  a 
similar  flat  plate  is  merely  butt-welded  on  the  end  of  ihe  pillar,  a  hole  being 
punched  in  it  to  act  as  an  escape  for  the  slag  (Fig.  33).  The  smith  who  makes 
the  pillars  is  provided  with  a  batten  template,  sometimes  one  for  each  pillar,  cut 
exactly  to  the  length  as  ascertained  from  the  ship — at  that  period  well  advanced 
and  with  the  beams  faired  temporarily  by  shores.  Each  pillar  may  thus  be  made 
of  the  jirecise  length,  being  adjusted,  if  necessary,  by  slaving  up  or  drawing  down 
while  still  hot. 

The  heads  and  heels  are  usually  connected  by  two  rivets  (Fig.  3, 
Plate  13),  but  in  large  or  widely  spaced  pillars  three  become  necessary  { Fig.  1). 
Lloyd's  rules  in  this  respect  require  that  piUars  not  longer  than  18  feet,  nor  of 
greater  diameter  than  4  inches,  shall  have  at  least  two  ^-inch  rivets,  if  above 
i3  and  under  34  feet  long,  and  above  4  and  under  5  inches  diameter,  they 
must  have  not  less  than  3  rivets  in  eacli  end ;  if  above  5  inches  diameter,  not 
less  than  4.  When  associated  with  an  intercostal  girder  the  pillars  should,  if 
practicable,  be  dispo5ed  centrally  with  the  web ;  and  the  head  and  heel  should 
be  so  arranged  that  the  central  axis  of  (he  pillar  falls  in  line  with  the  web  of  the 
beam  or  girder,  and  with  the  heel  lug.  If  otherwise,  i.e.  if  the  bearing  of  the 
pillar  at  head  or  heel  is  eccentric  to  any  extent,  the  pillar  when  loaded  has  a 
natural  tendency  to  bend  and  strain  the  connecting  rivets.  The  rivet  holes  may 
be  drilled,  or  punched  out  hot  under  the  steam  hammer  when  making  the  pillar 
in  Ihe  smith's  shop.  The  palms  should  be  substantial,  for  as  a  result  of  side 
bending  pressures  or  blows,  it  is  common  to  find  thin  palms  broken  across  at 
the  rivet  holes.  Formerly  the  head  was  sometimes  formed  with  a  jaw,  embrac- 
ing the  bulb  of  the  beam  {Fig.  7);  this  is  a  particularly  efficient  fixture,  the  pillar 
having  a  good  grip  of  the  beam  independently  of  the  rivets.  To  fit  such  pillars, 
the  head  is  heated  in  a  fire,  so  that  the  jaw,  opened  to  pass  over  the  bulb,  may 
JSnally  be  hammered  close.  Formerly  the  heels  of  the  pillars  were  often  riveted 
i  to  the  tank-top  plating  ;  this  mode  of  fixture,  however,  leads  to  trouble, 
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Iflbulaled  under  the  length  of  the  'midship  beam,  and  separate  tables  are  pro- 
vided for  one,  two,  three,  four,  and  five  deck  vessels,  sizes  being  given  separately 
for  the  pillars  in  the  hold  and  in  each  'tween  deck,  an  8  feet  height  of  'tween 
decks  being  assumed  in  each  case.  Tvo,  three,  and  four  rows  of  pillars  are 
required  for  vessels  whose  beam  exceeds  44,  56  and  76  feet,  and  the  number 
of  rows  must  be  maintained  amidships  for  all  beams  longer  than  85  per  cent,  of 
the  'midship  one.  When  a  pillar  is  not  placed  on  every  beam  an  angle-bar 
stringer  is  required  under  the  beams  in  line  with  the  piUars;  but  in  vessels  over 
46  feet  beam  intercostal  plates  must  be  added,  converting  the  stringer  into  a 
girder.  Provision  is  made  for  wide-spiced  pillars  of  extra  strength  in  conjunc- 
tion with  strong  fore-and-aft  girders,  but  sizes  are  not  tabulated  for  Uiese  parts. 

Art.  190.  In  (he  rules  of  the  British  Corporation  the  pillars  are 
tabulated  in  much  the  same  way  as  in  Lloyd's  rules.  The  normal  'midship 
spacing  of  the  pillars  is  two  frame  spaces,  but  only  for  beams  longer  than  half 
the  'midship  one.  For  shorter  beams  towards  the  end,  the  pillars  may  be  twice 
as  far  apart.  Steamers  over  43  feet  beam  are  required  to  have  two  rows  of 
pillars  amidships,  but  only  for  beams  longer  than  90  per  cent,  of  the  'midship 
one.  Steamers  over  55  feet  beam  must  have  three  rows  of  pillars  amidships,  but 
only  for  beams  longer  than  90  per  cent  of  the  'midship  one;  for  those  shorter 
than  this,  but  longer  than  75  per  cent,  of  the  'midship  beam,  two  rows  of  pillars 
are  required.  When  pillars  are  fitted  two  frame  spaces  apart,  and  there  is  an 
unpillared  beam  between,  a  simple  bar  stringer  must  be  fitted  below  the  beam  in 
line  with  the  pillars;  if,  however,  the  vessel  is  over  43  feet  beam,  intercostal 
plates  must  be  added,  converting  the  stringer  into  a  capable  girder. 

Art  191.  In  the  rules  of  the  Oermaii  Lloyd  the  pillars  are  tabulated  as 
b  Lloyd's  rules.  When  pillars  are  on  alternate  frames  with  an  unsupported 
beam  between,  a  double  angle  stringer  (the  size  of  the  continuous  gunwale  bar 
on  ft  lower  deck)  must  be  fitted  under  ihe  beams  in  line  with  the  pillars.  In 
small  vessels,  less  than  31  feet  4  inches  broad,  the  pillars  may  be  placed  on 
every  fourth  frame  in  conjunction  with  a  stringer  consisting  only  of  a  single  angle. 
Id  larger  vessels  this  wider  spacing  may  also  be  adopted,  but  the  sectional  area 
of  Ihe  pillars  must  be  increased  zo  per  cent,  and  an  intercostal  girder  fitted  in 
line  with  them,  consisting  of  double  keelson  angles  and  intercostal  plates.  If  the 
end  bulkhead  of  a  deck  erection  falls  within  30  per  cent,  of  the  vessel's  length 
from  amidships,  the  pillars  under  it  must  be  increased  30  per  cent,  iri  sectional 
area  and  associated  with  a  local  intercostal  deck  girder.  Provision  is  made  for 
widely  spaceil  pillars  in  conjunction  with  strong  fore-and-aft  deck  girders.  The 
pillars  are  tabulated  under  their  length,  and  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  deck 
area,  for  the  support  of  which  each  pillar  is  responsible.  Separate  tables  are 
provided  for  the  various  decks.  The  scantlings  given  are  only  for  the  tubular 
pillars,  riveted  or  welded.  The  deck  girders  are  tabulated  under  their  span,  the 
number  of  rows  of  pillars  and  breadth  of  the  deck.  The  form  of  the  girder 
specified  is  a  deep  plate,  notched  over  the  beams,  with  large  double  angle  bars 
on  the  lower  edge,  as  in  Fig.  39,  Plate  13. 


Art.  192.  A  deck  may  serve  several  purposes.  The  upper  om 
necessary  as  a  watertight  covering  for  the  hull ;  others  may  be  required  as  plat- 
forms for  the  convenient  working  of  the  vessel,  as  intermediate  platforms  for  the 
stowage  of  cargo,  and  as  horizontal  diaphragms  giving  longitudinal  strength  and 
general  rigidity  to  the  hull.  The  deck  of  a  small  vessel  need  only  be  of  wood ; 
usually,  however,  a  plated  one  is  preferred,  for,  while  equally  suitable,  it  is  more 
durable,  and  adds  to  the  structural  strength  of  the  hull.  As  dimensions  increase, 
the  strength  of  the  hull  requires  the  upper  deck  to  be  plated,  all  fore-and-aft,  or 
only  for  half  length  amidships ;  and,  finally,  a  second,  and  even  a  third  deck  may 
be  necessary.  Of  course,  when  the  special  character  of  a  wood  deck  is  desired, 
as  in  passenger  vessels,  the  plating  may  be  sheathed  with  wood  (Plate  107). 

Art.  193.  Whether  or  not  a  plated  deck  is  needed,  the  mai^inal  part-of  one, 
the  stringer  plate,  is  required  on  all  tiers  of  beams ;  and  besides  this,  fore- 
and-aft  tie  plates,  to  hold  the  beams  fixedly  one  with  another.  A  deck  stringer 
plate  by  itself  is  useful  in  several  ways.  As  regards  the  beams,  it  holds  them 
square  with  the  side  (Fig,  7,  Plate  i),  and,  being  united  all  fore  and  aft  to  the 
shell,  binds  them  thereto  independently  of  the  beam  knees,  i.e.  it  affects  a  thorough 
incorporation  of  the  deck  with  the  sides  of  the  hull.  It  gives  continuous  trans- 
verse rigidity  to  the  vessel's  sides,  and  contributes  longitudinal  strength.  In  the 
latter  respect  the  upper- deck  stringer  is  most  useful,  for,  in  conjunction  with  the 
thick  sheer  strake,  it  effects  a  concentration  of  fore-and-aft  material  at  the  gun- 
wale, and  gives  lateral  stiffness  to  the  important  sheer  strake,  without  which  this 
would  be  very  inefficient  {see  Art.  44). 

The  scantlings  of  the  deck  stringer  plate  depend  on  whether  it  is  on 
the  upper  deck,  the  second  deck,  or  on  decks  below  this.  As  the  upper-deck 
stringer  has  the  most  important  duties,  it  is  the  most  substantial.  Its  breadth 
and  thickness  depend  not  merely  on  the  size  of  the  vessel,  but  also  on  the  pro- 
portion of  length  to  depth ;  for,  of  course,  although  a  vessel  may  be  small  in 
tonnage,  she  may  be  so  long  and  shallow  as  to  require  exceptional  longitudinal 
strength.  A  lower-deck  stringer  is  not  so  much  required  for  longitudinal  strength, 
and,  as  its  duties  are  lighter,  it  is  less  substantial,  and  does  not  vary  with  the 
vessel's  proportions  of  length  to  depth.  Lloyd's  rules  provide  two  tables  for 
the  scantlings  of  the  deck  stringers  (including  deck  plating  and  ties) :  one  for 
those  on  the  upper  deck  and  another  for  those  on  decks  below.  The  upper-deck 
(which  may  be  an  awning,  shelter  or  long-bridge  deck)  stringer  is  tabulated  under 
the  vessel's  longitudinal  numeral,  and  se[)arately  for  vessels  of  10,  11,  12,  13,  and 
14  depths.  The  lower-deck  stringers  are  tabulated  under  the  longitudinal 
numeral  only,  without  reference  to  the  vessel's  proportions.  Like  all  other 
parts,  the  deck  stringers  taper  towards  the  bow  and  stern ;  the  full  sectional 
area  being  maintained  for  the  'midship  half  length  only. 

As  tabulated  in  Lloyd's  rules  the  brtadlh  of  the  stringer  plates  on  all  decks 
below  the  uppermost  is  the  same,  and  all  taper  in  breadth  by  the  same  amount 
(about  25  per  cent.).  The  stringer  of  the  second  deck  is  rather  thicker  'midship 
than  that  of  the  decks  below,  but  it  tapers  to  the  same  thickness  at  the  ends. 
The  thickness  of  the  stringers,  on  all  decks  below  the  second,  is 
there  is  no  reduction  towards  the  ends  (Plate  4). 
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The  scantlings  of  the  upper-deck  stringer  plate  increase  with  the  vessel's 
proportions  of  length  to  depth.  In  a  vessel  14  depths  in  length  it  may  be  50  per 
cent,  greater  in  sectional  area  than  in  one  of  the  same  genera!  size  but  only  10 
depths  in  length.  The  upper-deck  stringer  tapers  beyond  'midships  both  in 
breadth  and  thickness.  The  terminal  dimensions  are  independent  of  the  vessel's 
proportions,  and  give  a  sectional  area  about  50  to  75  per  cent,  less  than  that 
amidship. 

As  a  vessel,  not  requiring  a  plated  deck,  increases  in  size,  the  upper-deck 
stringer  gradually  increases  in  breadth  and  thickness;  when,  however,  a  plated 
deck  is  required,  a  considerable  reduction  (about  25  per  cent.)  is  made  in  its 
breadth,  but  not  in  its  thickness  (Plate  4).  This  is  evidently  proper  in  view  of 
the  strength  which  the  stringer  gains  when  its  free  edge  is  conjoined  to  deck 
plating  (although  this  may  be  considerably  thinner),  and  the  general  strengthen- 
bg  effect  of  the  latter.  As  the  vessel  further  increases  in  size,  the  breadth  and 
thickness  of  the  stringer  continue  to  increase  as  before,  until  a  breadth  of  65 
bches  is  reached.  In  larger  vessels  the  stringer  is  then  specified  to  be  fitted 
in  two  strakes,  having  a  combined  breadth  of  96  inches,  and  this  breadth  again 
increases  until,  in  the  largest  vessel  tabulated,  the  combined  breadth  is  134 
inches  with  a  thickness  of  i"o6  inches.  It  is  belter  to  fit  a  wide  stringer  plate 
in  two  strakes  because,  not  only  are  wide  plates  necessarily  short,  but  their 
numerous  long  end  joints  form  transverse  lines  of  marked  weakness ;  when  fitted 
in  two  strakes  the  plates  may  be  longer  and  their  end  joints  fewer,  and,  as  the 
latter  are  50  per  cent,  narrower,  iheir  weakening  effect  is  reduced  by  a  like 
amount.  The  upper-deck  stringer,  when  it  leaves  the  open  and  goes  under  a 
long  bridge,  is  reduced  in  thickness  to  much  the  same  as  Ihe  stringer  of  a  lower 
deck,  for,  in  effect,  the  deck  is  a  lower  one  at  this  place. 

Where  stringer  plates  or  plated  decks  meet  transverse  bulkheads, 

it  ia  the  latter  that  give  way,  for  they  arc  not  injured  by  the  discontinuity,  whereas 

deck  plating,  being  liable  to  fore-and-aft  stress,  might  be  seriously.    In  the  case 

of  an  unpiated  lower  deck  the  deck  planks  abut  on  either  side,  as  shown  in  Figs. 

to  4,  Plate  21 ;  and  if  the  stringer  pierces  the  bulkhead  the  marginal  plate  of 

latter  is  slotted  or  severed  (Fig.  11,  Plate  55).  It  is  advantageous  to  cut  a 
iwer-deck  stringer  at  the  bulkheads,  especially  when  these  form  the  ends  of 
deep  ballast  tanks,  for  by  maintaining  their  integrity  water  tightness  is  more 
easily  secured.  A  lower-deck  stringer  is  not  important  as  regards  longitudinal 
strength,  and  where  it  is  severed  at  a  bulkhead  its  strength  may  be  sufficiently 
maintained  by  increasing  its  width  by  bracket  plates,  so  as  to  secure  an  extensive 
connection  on  either  side  of  the  bulkhead. 

Art.  194.  The  outer  edge  of  a  deck  stringer  plate  at  the  ship's  side  is,  of 
course,  a  fairly  curved  line  ;  the  inner  one,  however,  may  or  may  not  be  so; 
very  commonly  it  is  irregular,  owing  to  the  individual  plates  of  which  it  is 
composed  being  cut  each  with  a  straight  inner  edge  (Plate  86).  This  is  done 
merely  to  simplify  the  work,  for  to  shear  a  plate  to  a  hollow  and  varying  curve  is 
awkward.  If  conjoined  to  deck  plating,  slight  variations  in  the  breadth  of  the 
strbger  plate  are  unimportant,  but  if  it  stands  alone  they  may  be  prejudicial, 
because  the  contiguity  of  narrow  and  wide  places  tends  to  concentration  and 
localization  of  stress  at  the  former ;  the  prejudicial  effect  being  intensified,  more- 
over, by  the  presence  at  each  narrow  place  of  a  joint,  in  itself  a  point  of  weak- 
ness.    Other  matters  in  connection  with  stringer  plates  will  be  found  in  Art  625. 

In  order  to  secure  greater  uniformity  in  the  strength  of  a  deck- 
■tlinger  plate,  it  has  been  proposed  10  pierce  it,  between  the  beams,  with 
long  holes,  of  just  such  a  width  as  to  reduce  locally  the  sectional  area  to  what 
it  is  at  each  joint,  or  at  each  row  of  beam  rivet  holes.  The  principle  involved 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  case  of  a  chain  cable ;  if,  say,  in  a  3-inch  cable  there 
were  one  i-inch  link,  the  strength  against  a  suddenly  applied  stress  would  be 
s  than  if  all  links  were  i  inch ;  for  in  the  former  all  the  straining  effect  would 

concentrated  at  the  one  weak  link^ust  as  in  the  familiar  case  of  a  notched 
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stick.  If  all  the  links  were  weak,  then,  as  all  would  experience  the  same  stress 
per  square  inch,  they  would  all  stretch  alike,  and  thus  the  chain  would  be  more 
likely  to  endure  a  sudden  stress  without  injury.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
cutting  away  of  the  material  of  a  stringer  plate  where  there  is  a  superabundance 
of  strength  would  produce  a  similar  approximation  to  the  desirable  condition  of 
perfect  uniformity  in  sectional  area.  Kor  the  same  purpose  and  with  a  view  to 
reducing  the  weight  of  structural  material,  it  has  been  proposed  to  apply  the 
above  principle  to  plated  decks,i  by  not  jointing  the  ends  of  the  plates,  but 
fitting  them  some  distance  apart,  in  sucb  a  way  as  to  reduce  the  sectional  area 
(taken  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  deck)  between  the  beams  to  what  it  is 
through  a  line  of  beam  rivet  holes ;  if  the  latter  were  eight  diameters  apart,  then 
every  eighth  strake  belween  the  same  two  beams  might  have  an  open  joint.  Of 
course,  although  the  above  is  theoretically  correct  as  regards  tensional  stress,  it 
would  greatly  reduce  the  capabilities  of  the  deck  (or  stringer  plate)  under  com- 
pression, and  its  general  stiffness  as  a  diaphragm ;  also,  it  wrongly  assumes 
the  longitudinal  stress  to  be  applied  with  such  precision  as  to  aff<:ct  uniformly 
every  part 

Art  196.  In  the  absence  of  deck  plating,  fore-and-aft  tie  plates  are 
fitted  on  each  tier  of  beams,  one  on  either  side  (see  Fig.  6,  Plate  ro,  and  Figs. 
I  and  2,  Plate  86).  Their  purpose  is  to  support  the  beams  laterally,  just  as  the 
-pillars  do  vertically,  so  that  by  tying  each  one  to  its  neighbrur  they  may  check 
side-straining  tendencies.  When  a  wood  deck  is  laid  on  the  beams,  it  might 
appear  that  the  extensive  bolt  connection  to  each  one  might  hold  them  suffi- 
ciently rigidly  without  tie  plates.  But  it  is  undesirable  in  a  steel  or  iron  vessel 
to  impose  any  structural  duty  on  the  woodwork.  Although  in  a  new  vessel  the 
deck  bolts  might  clamp  the  beams  with  sufficient  rigidity,  in  course  of  time  they 
would  work  loose ;  in  old  ships  it  is  common  to  tind  that  the  deck  planks  have 
lifted  from  the  beams,  often  extensively,  owing  to  the  formation  of  a  thick  inter- 
mediate scale  of  rust ;  and  it  is  evident,  under  such  circumstances,  that,  should 
the  beams  develop  any  side-straining  tendencies,  the  deck  bolting  would  speedily 
BuSer,  and  the  consequent  straining  of  the  planks  would  start  the  caulking  and 
cause  leakiness.  But,  moreover,  the  wood  deck  planks  may  not  be  continuous ; 
at  the  end  bulkheads  of  deck  erections,  they  are  all  severed,  and  a  large  number 
are  cut  at  each  hatchway,  and  it  is  evident  that  in  such  cases  they  must  be  very 
ineffective  as  fore-and-aft  ties  (Fig.  i8,  Plate  56).  Of  course,  in  a  wood  deck 
itself  such  discontinuities  are  unimportant,  so  long  as  no  structural  duty  is 
demanded  of  it. 

The  tie  plates  are  so  disposed  as  to  pass  alongside  each  hatchway,  for  they 
then  assist  the  coaming  plates  in  forming  a  rigid  frame  around  the  opening  (see 
Fig.  5,  Plate  58,  and  Plate  86).  They  may  be  regarded  as  a  horizontal  coaming, 
giving  lateral  stiffness  lo  the  vertical  one,  offering  a  more  extensive  connection 
for  the  ends  of  the  half-beams,  and  providing  against  their  thrusting  effect.  The 
necessity  for  a  substantial  coaming,  both  vertical  and  horizontal,  increases  with 
the  length  of  the  hatchway,  i.e.  the  number  of  beams  severed.  Lloyd's  rules 
require,  when  its  length  exceeds  16  feet,  that  the  contiguous  tie  plates  shall  be 
of  double  breadth  (Fig.  3,  Plate  86).  if  the  hatchway  is  a  feet  long,  the  whole 
deck  on  eitlier  side  of  it  must  be  plated  (Ftg.  i).  If,  to  suit  the  hatchways,  the 
tie  plates  do  not  run  straight  fore  and  aft,  they  may  be  angled;  or  where  there 
is  a  considerable  divei^ence  of  line,  they  may  be  conjoined  by  local  deck 
plating,  or  their  ends  may  be  scarphed  a  distance  of  at  least  two  beam  spaces 
(Fig.  a,  Plate  86).    The  other  classification  societies  have  similar  requirements. 

Art  196.  Diagonal  ties  are  fined  on  the  upper-deck  beams  of  sailing- 
ships  which  are  not  of  a  size  to  require  a  plated  deck  (Fig.  2,  Plate  86).  Their 
purpose,  as  noticed  in  Art.  44,  is  to  check  any  tendency  to  parallel  straining 
movement  in  the  beams ;  to  hold  them  at  fixed  angle  with  the  side,  and  thereby 
give  rigidity  to  the  deck  against  lateral  bending  forces  in  its  own  plane.      In 

>  Sec  Apapei  by  Sir  NBthaiiiel  Buimby,  Tram.  ImtihUion  of  Niniai  AreluUcti,  1866, 
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i,  except  for  local  purposes,  they  ate  rarely  fined,  for  these,  unlike  saillng- 
diips,  are  not  subject  to  severe  lateral  bending  forces.  'ITiey  are  required, 
however,  by  the  British  Corporation  rules  and  those  of  the  German  Lloyd  (Arts. 
ii6and  317).  In  small  eailing-ahlps  {less  than  1 1,000  plating  numeral)  the 
itrengih  and  rigidity  of  the  hull  gLnerally  is  such  that  diagonal  deck  ties  need 
only  he  fitted  in  way  of  the  masts  (Fig.  i,  Plate  86).  In  brj^er  ships  they  must 
be  fitted  all  fore  and  aft  (Fig.  3)  \  in  still  larger  the  upper  deck  is  plated,  either 
■11  fore  and  aft  or  only  amidships ;  if  the  latter,  diagonal  ties  are  fitted  at  the  ends 
(Fig.  3).  In  all  sailing-ships,  small  or  large,  diagonal  ties  must  he  fitted  in  way  of 
each  mast,  on  whatever  deck  these  may  he  wedged  (Fig.  i).  Their  purpose  is  to 
distribute  the  thrust  of  the  maat,  in  whatever  direction  it  may  occur.  The 
heeling  effect  of  the  masts  may  at  times  be  so  severe  as  to  force  the  vessel  over 
on  hex  beam  ends.  Let  it  be  imagined,  now,  that  this  force  only  acted  on  the  two 
mast  beams,  i^.  the  one  before  and  abaft  the  mast,  it  is  clear  that  these,  being  sub- 
jected to  an  intense  push  to  leeward,  would  tend  to  move  end  wise  and  forward 
relatively  to  their  neighbours,  so  that  the  rivets  connecting  them  to  the  frames  and 
stringers,  and  the  deck  bolting  and  caulking  might  suffer  under  the  intense  stress. 
If,  DOW,  the  same  side  heeling  force,  instead  of  being  concentrated  on  two  beams, 
were  distributed  over  a  number,  the  intense  stresses  would  disappear.  Such  dis- 
tribution is  at  once  effected  by  fitting  a  pair  of  diagonals  at  each  mast,  for  then 
a  whole  group  of  beams,  being  united  in  a  manner  not  permitting  of  independent 
parallel  movement,  would  be  compelled  to  strain  together.  Of  course,  the  heel- 
ing effect  of  a  mast  does  not  all  occur  at  the  mast  hole ;  the  greater  part  of  it, 
indeed,  is  transmitted  by  the  windward  shrouds,  which  indirectly  affect  a  number 
of  beams.  Straining  effects  due  to  excessive  heeling  forces  acting  through  the 
roasts  are  occasionally  observed  in  loosening  of  the  rivets  at  the  ends  of  the 
beams,  and  starting  of  the  deck  caulking  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mast  hole. 

diagonal  tie  plates  are  of  the  same  breadth  anii  thickness  as  the  fore.and-aft 
ones.  When  fitted  all  fore  and  aft  they  are  arranged  in  pairs,  crossing  one 
another  at  an  angle  of  about  90°,  in  such  a  way  that  every  beam  falls  under  their 
influence,  except,  of  course,  these  beams  at  the  bow  and  stern,  where  the  con- 
verging stringer  plates  give  the  necessary  bracing  effect.  If  disposed  at  a  greater 
angle  than  90°,  fewer  pairs  might  Fuffice  to  cover  all  beams,  but  their  bracing 
effect  would  be  less  perfect.  It  is  not  necessary  that  they  should  be  arranged 
vith  perfect  symmetry ;  where  they  meet  local  deck  plating  a  considerable 
divergence  may  be  made.  At  their  crossing  points  they  should  he  butt-jointed 
or  overlapped  in  such  a  way  that  the  check  cut  in  the  deik  planks  ntay  not  be 
deeper  than  the  thickness  of  one  plate. 

The  overhanging  promenade  and  Bhade  decks  of  passenger  vessels  on 
account  of  their  slender  construction,  imperfect  support,  and  elevated  position  in 
the  hull,  are  inclined  to  develop  side  swaying,  straining,  and  vibrating  tendencies, 
GO  that,  when  the  decks  are  of  wood  only,  the  caulking  is  apt  to  start  and  allow 
water  to  pass  below.  Formerly  such  decks  were  only  laid  with  wood,  and  in 
many  cases,  to  give  transverse  rigidity  to  the  deck  surface,  diagonal  ties  were 
fitted  Such  ties,  however,  did  not  prove  a  complete  remedy  for  straining 
tendencies,  and  in  view  of  the  trouble  and  inconvenience  to  passengers  and 
owners  alike,  caused  by  the  leakage  of  water  into  cabin  spaces,  Lloyd's 
rules  now  require  all  such  elevated  decks  (decks  of  superstructures  built 
upon  other  siiperstructures)  to  be  plated  over  where  they  cover  passenger 
accommodation. 

Art.  197.  Although  a  fully  plated  deck  may  not  be  required,  local  patches 
of  deck  plating  must  be  fitted  at  various  places.  The  deck  beams  under  the 
galley  or  donkey-boiler  house  are  always  plated,  cementeiJ,  and  tiled ;  in  many 
of  the  early  iron  vessels  the  galley  floor  was  formed  by  laying  cement  on  the  top 
of  the  wood  deck,  but  the  latter,  when  covered  up  and  subjected  to  heat  in  this 
-Way,  invariably  decays.     I'he  mast-hole  plate  is  described  in  Art.  469.     Bolted 

the  deck,  there  are  various  appliances  whose  purpose  in  the  working   of 
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the  ship  subjects  them  to  intense  stress;  there  are  the  winches,  windlass, 
capstans,  cable  stoppers,  mooring  and  towing  bitts,  stay  plates,  steering  gear,  etc. 
The  deck  beams  under  these  are  always  plated,  for  if  the  holding-down  bolts 
merely  passed  through  the  wood  planlcs,  the  forces  to  which  they  are  liable 
would  strain  the  deck  bolting  and  start  the  caulking ;  and,  as  a  result  of  the 
independent  straining  and  imperfect  co-operation  of  the  holding-down  bolts,  the 
cast-iron  bed-plate  of  the  bollard,  or  whatever  it  was,  might  fracture  (Art.  451). 

When  deck  planka  abut  against  the  hatch  coamings,  or  on  the  end  bulk- 
head of  a  deck  house,  there  must  be  a  ledge,  at  least  6  inches  wide,  to  support 
their  ends  and  admit  of  the  bolts  being  phced  a  sufhcient  distance  therefrom 
(Fig.  18,  Plate  56,  and  Fig.  g,  Plate  58).  When  an  alhwartship  deck  plank  is 
fitted,  the  supporting  ledge  plate  must,  of  course,  be  extra  wide.  When  a  bulk- 
bead  against  which  deck  planks  abut  extends  right  across  the  ship,  as  nt  the  end 
of  a  poop  or  bridge  house,  it  is  well  that  the  entire  beam  space  should  be  plated, 
for  with  so  many  planks  severed  in  one  line,  a  rigid  foundation  is  desirable  to 
check  the  tendency  to  local  straining  of  the  deck  surface  (Fig.  a,  Plate  36), 
Similarly,  in  the  case  of  long  central  deck  houses,  the  beam  space  under  their 
ends  should  be  plated,  and  the  beams  well  pillared  at  this  point ;  when  this  is 
not  done  there  may  be  trouble  from  leakiness,  through  starting  of  the  caulking, 
consequent  on  vertical  straining  of  the  planks  at  the  ends  of  the  long  rigid 
deck  house. 

Art.  198.  In  vessels  over  a  certain  sixe  Lloyd's  rules  require  the  upper  deck 
to  be  plated  amidships  for  half  length.  The  precise  si^e  depends  on  the  vessel's 
proportions  of  lengtli  to  depth.  Deck  plating  is  required  in  all  vessels  having 
a  longitudinal  numeral  over  16,400,  but  if  over  ten  depths,  the  critical  number 
is  1 5,300,  and  if  over  13  depths,  9900.  In  these  cases,  when  deck  plating  is 
first  required  its  thickness  is  '30  inch,  and  oniy  the  'midship  -half  of  the  deck 
need  be  plated.  In  slightly  larger  vessels  the  deck  must  be  plated  throughout. 
In  still  larger  the  thickness  of  the  plating  is  gradually  increased,  until  in  the 
largest  vessel  of  14  depths  tabulated  in  Lloyd's  rules,  it  is  So  inch.  The  deck 
plating  tapers  in  thickness  towards  the  ends,  to  '30  inch  in  small  vessels 
and  "40  inch  in  the  largest,  and  this  independenlly  of  the  vessel's  proportions. 

Many  large  vessels  are  constructed  with  on!y  a  single  continuous  deck, 
but  when  the  longitudinal  numeral  exceeds  32,000,  Lloyd's  rules  require  a 
second  plated  deck,  '36  inch  thick;  and  when  the  longitudinal  numeral 
exceeds  46,000,  a  third  deck,  also  -36  inch  thick  (Plate  4).  In  all  cases 
lower  plated  decks  extend  all  fore  and  aft,  for,  as  diaphragms,  givijig  general 
strength  and  rigidity  to  the  hull,  tney  may  be  almost  as  necessary  at  the  end  as 
amidships.  The  Bureau  Veritas  and  German  Lloyd  rules,  however,  do  not 
regard  the  matter  in  this  way  (Arts.  316  and  217),  When  there  are  two 
lower  decks  the  thickne.ss  of  the  second  is  rather  greater  than  that  of  the  third, 
for  when  the  vessel  is  so  large  as  to  require  two  plated  lower  decks,  or  three  in 
all,  the  second  deck  may  occupy  a  position  so  remote  from  the  neutral  axis  as  to 
contribute  useful  longitudinal  strength  to  the  hull.  When  two  plated  decks  are 
required  in  a  vessel  having  a  long  bridge,  the  upper  one  under  the  bridge  really 
forms  the  second  at  this  place,  and  the  second,  the  third ;  and  thus  they  arc 
regarded  when  deciding  the  thickness  of  the  plating  and  stringers  at  this 
place. 

The  principles  governing  the  fon^going  requirements  as  to  plated  decks  are 
considered  in  Art.  g.  Sumraanning,  briefly :  the  greater  a  vessel's  length  com- 
pared with  her  depth,  the  more  does  she  resemble  a  shallow,  and,  therefore, 
a  relatively  weak  girder,  and  so,  of  course,  the  more  the  necessity  for  greater 
efficiency  in  hergirder-likedesign,(>.  the  top  flange  should  be  well  represented  by 
deck  plating.  In  large  vessels  deck  plating  becomes  necessary  for  the  general 
rigidity  of  the  hull,  irrespective  of  her  proportions.  Plated  decks  and  bulkheads 
form  horizontal  and  vertical  diaphragms, perfectly  rigid  in  their  own  plane;  their 
introduction,  therefore,  at  once  imparts  great  and  widespread  rigidity  to  the  hull. 
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As  a  familiar  illustration,  the  stifTening  eS'ect  of  cross  divisions  in  a  sktider  box 
may  be  suggesled. 

When,  with  increased  dimensions,  the  necessity  ibr  deck  plating  first  presents 
itself,  only  the  'midship  portion  need  be  plated,  for,  of  course,  it  is  here  that  the 
hull  is  most  severely  tried,  both  by  longitudinal  and  transverse  forces.  The 
plating  does  not  terminate  square  across,  for  this  would  result  in  a  serious  dis- 
continuity in  strength  and  stiffness ;  it  is  tapered  beyond  the  half-length,  for  a 
further  one-eighth  of  the  length  (Fig,  3,  Plate  86).  It  runs  off  into  the  stringer, 
for,  owing  to  its  union  with  the  side,  it  is  the  njarginal  part  of  the  deck  that  is 
most  effective— isolated  central  plating  would  be  comparatively  useless.  When 
plated  all  fore  and  af),  the  portions  towards  bow  and  stem,  where  longitudinal 
stresses  practically  disap])ear,  are  evidently  of  little  service  in  this  respect ;  but 
not  so  when  regarded  as  a  horizontal  diaphragm,  giving  general  rigidity  to  the 
hull  against  the  local  stresses  of  a  dynamic  character,  to  which  these  p.irts  are 
particularly  liable  (see  Art.  107). 

Art.  199.  The  side  and  deck  plating  of  a  short  bridge,  a  poop,  or 
a  forecastle  are  comparatively  thin.  Lloyd's  rules  tabulate  these  scantlings  under 
the  longitudinal  numeral  only.  The  length  of  a  "short  bridge"  is  also  stated, 
it  varies  from  20  feet  in  the  smallest  vessel  to  105  feet  in  the  largest;  if  these 
lengths  are  exceeded  it  is  regarded  ^  a  "  long  bridge,"  in  which  case  its  scant- 
tings  are  made  so  substantial,  as  to  give  useful  longitudinal  strength  to  the  bull 
(Arts.  10,  53,  S4).  The  bridge  deck,  whatever  ils  length,  must  be  plated  in 
vessels  whose  longitudinal  numeral  exceeds  26,400,  the  forecastle  deck  must  be 
plated  in  vessels  over  54,400,  This  deck  plating  is  required  for  general  strength 
and  rigidity;  that  on  the  forecastle  gives  the  strength  necessary  to  withstand 
shocks  from  falling  masses  of  water. 

Art.  200.  Longitudinal  strength  afforded  by  deck  plating  is  measured  by 
its  smallest  breadth  or  sectional  area ;  it  therefore  depends  on  how  much  of  it  is 
eat  away  by  the  'midship  hatchways  or  machinery  openings.  If  these 
are  so  wide  as  to  leave  only  a  narrow  strip  on  either  side,  the  hull  may  obtain 
little  strength  from  the  deck ;  and  if  strength  is  particularly  required,  com- 
pensation must  be  made  by  increasing  the  thickness  of  the  reduced  part.  The 
extent  of  such  compensation  depends  on  how  great  is  the  need  for  longitudinal 
strength,  and  on  how  much  this  is  prejudiced  by  the  opening.  The  Load-line 
Coramitiee  (1914)  decided  that  in  a  vessel  of  standard  strength  the  reduction  in 
strength  due  to  deck  openings  should  not  exceed  10  per  cent.  (Art  83B}.  When 
the  size  and  proportions  of  a  vessel  are  so  moderate  as  only  to  call  for  'midship 
deck  plating,  it  may  be  unnecessary  to  compensate  for  that  removed  by  the  open- 
ings, for,  there  being  no  need  for  special  longitudinal  strength,  the  strip  of  deck 
plating  on  either  side  of  the  hatchways  may  afford  ample ;  this  might,  indeed,  be 
reg aided  as  the  essential  part  of  the  deck,  the  central  areas  of  plating  lying  between 
the  openings  being  introduced  merely  to  complete  its  diaphragm-like  character. 

In  practice  the  matter  is  regarded  in  this  way,  for  although  compensation  is 
usually  made  by  thickening  the  deck  plating,  the  addition  does  not  equal  the 
sectional  area  cut  away  by  the  openings.  The  necessity  for  compensation  is,  of 
courae,  most  felt  in  way  of  the  'midship  openings  ;  if  these  are  not  exceptionally 
wide,  and  if  longitudinal  strength  is  not  specially  called  for,  an  increase  of  '05 
or  -10  inch  in  the  thickness  of  the  adjoining  strake  of  plating  is  usually  sufficient 
(f^'g-  4(  Plate  86) ;  with  greater  breadth  of  opening,  or  greater  need  of  longi- 
tudinal strength,  it  may  be  made  much  thicker  (Arts.  215,  216,  917).  In  large 
vessels,  having  several  plated  decks,  in  all  of  which  the  breadth  is  reduced  by 
large  machinery  openings,  special  compensation  may  be  necessary ;  all  the 
plying  on  either  side  of  the  upper  deck  may  be  thickened  or  locally  doubled, 
and  that  of  the  decks  below  reinforced  to  a  lesser  extent.  In  such  vesseb  the 
lowest  deck— it  may  be  the  third  or  fourth — may  be  entirely  suppressed  in  way 
of  the  machinery  ;  and  if  plated  before  and  abaft  this,  as  is  often  the  case,  there 
^may  exist  marked  discontinuities  in  the  strength;  but  a  plated  third  or  fourth 
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deck  u  not  unudly  esientisl  for  strnctDnl  pmpowi ;  u  «  dtaphngm  it  affordi 
meful  rigidity  to  the  hull,  aod  where  rapprcsscd  in  way  of  tbc  nuchiiieiy  space 
it*  effect,  as  regards  tnmsvene  rigidity,  DU17  be  maiDtained  by  fittii^  additional 
web  fiainea  and  side  sthngeix.  Tbe  Eoaiginal  part  of  a  deck  supfxessed  in  this 
way  is  sometiaMS  retained  as  a  wide  bold  stringer,  into  irtiicfa  die  deck  plating 
before  and  abaft  it  is  more  cm'  lea  giaduallj  tapered. 

Art.  20L  Tbe  strake  trf'  plating  adjacent  to  the  maahlnery  opsuingi  is 
an  important  one,  for,  owii^  to  tbe  lateral  stifiness  secured  bf  its  union  witb  the 
vertical  casing,  it  is  more  capable  than  the  others  in  resisting  longitudinal  stresses. 
It  forms,  with  tbe  coaming  plate  of  the  casii^,  a  fore-and-aft  T  girder,  whoae  spedal 
duty  is  to  uphold  the  inner  ends  of  tbe  severed  beams  (balf-beamsX  ""^  *t^ 
tbem,  the  entire  maiginal  part  of  the  deck  (Fig.  5,  Plate  8,  and  Rgs.  z,  3,  and 
5,  Plate  37).  The  machinery  casings  are  not  u^ally  regarded  as  sttuctuial  parts, 
and  so  are  of  thin  plating ;  tbeir  coaming  plates,  however,  having  the  special 
duty  just  noticed,  are  made  more  substantial  In  large  high^wweied  steamers, 
wbich  are  subject  to  severe  longitudinal  and  transverse  stresses  and  vibrating 
effects  ft'om  tbe  machinery,  an  efficient  design  of  the  decks  at  the  sides  of  the 
long  machinery  casings,  where  prejudiced  by  the  severance  of  so  many  of  its 
supporting  beams,  is  very  important  In  some  of  the  earlier  vessels  of  this  class, 
to  support  the  ends  of  the  half-beams,  powerful  fore-and-aft  I  beams  were  fitted, 
spanning  the  distance  between  through-beams  of  similar  constructioo.  Now,  the 
better  plan  is  usually  adopted  of  improving  the  efficiency  of  tbe  girder  formed 
naturally  by  tbe  coaming  plate  and  the  conjoined  strake  of  deck  plating ;  by 
increasing  the  thickness  of  these  parts,  fitting  heavy  angle  bars  above  and  below 
tbe  beams,  as  shown  in  Fig.  i,  Plate  27,  and  in  some  cases  connecting  the 
coaming  to  the  deck  by  bracket  plates  (Fig-  5,  Plate  8). 

Art.  202.  Besides  the  cargo  and  machinery  hatchways,  numerous  smaller 
opening!  are  cut  in  the  deck  plating — tritnming  hatdies,  ventilators,  com- 
panionways,  etc.  As  these  are  usually  small,  they  reduce  so  little  the  longitudinal 
strength  of  the  deck  as  not  to  require  compensation.  In  most  vessels,  however, 
side  coaling  hatches,  about  2  feet  wide,  are  cut  in  the  deck  alongside  of  tbe 
machinery  openings,  and  as  the  deck  here  is  already  reduced  in  breadth,  any 
further  diminution  of  its  sectional  area  is  inadmissible.  Compensation  is, 
therefore,  provided  by  fitting  a  doabllng  plate  alongside  the  opening,  having  a 
similar  cross  sectional  area  to  the  material  cut  away  (see  Fig.  3,  Plate  58,  and 
Fig.  4,  Plate  86).  This  is  practically  equivalent  to  taking  the  plate  removed  to 
make  the  hole,  and  placing  it  alongside ;  but,  of  course,  it  must  be  extended  past 
the  ends  of  the  opening,  so  that  at  no  place  more  than  another  may  a  transverse 
fracture  have  less  material  to  sever.  Tbe  extension  of  the  doubling  must  be  such 
that  should  a  fracture  (seeking  to  avail  itself  of  the  opening  and  yet  avoid  the 
doubling)  pass  by  a  devious  course  around  its  ends,  it  would,  in  so  doing,  be 
compelled  to  sever  at  least  the  same  amount  of  material  as  if  it  passed  straight 
across,  through  the  doubling.  A  devious  or  slanting  line  of  fracture  would,  of 
course,  involve  the  severance  of  more  material  than  a  straight-across  one,  how 
much  more  depending  on  the  extent  of  the  divergence.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  a  doubling  patch,  while  maintaining  its  efficiency,  may  be  tapered  in  width 
towards  its  ends,  for  although  here  of  smaller  sectional  area,  a  fracture  could  not 
avail  itself  of  the  circumstance  without  adopting  the  less  easy  circuitous  route. 
The  taper  should  occur  at  the  side  of  the  doubling  remote  from  the  opening,  for 
then,  should  a  fracture  begin,  say,  aj  the  comer  of  the  opening,  it  would  have  to 
start  away  in  a  fore-and-aft  direction— an  unlikely  course  for  one  due  to  longitu- 
dinal Btress(Fig.  z,  Plate  58).  Of  course,  a  fracture  due  to  excessive  longitudinal 
tension  does  not  creei>  along  in  the  manner  suggested,  but  occurs  practically 
simultaneously  ;  if  it  did  creep  along,  it  would  be  difficult  to  provide  against,  for 
the  breaking  or  tearing  stress,  being  momentarily  concentrated  at  the  end  of  the 
fracture,  would  not  be  greatly  hindered  by  the  necessity  of  following  a  devious 
course. 
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The  doubling  plate  should,  of  course,  be  fitted  close  to  the  edge  of  the  openuig, 
so  as  to  stiffen  it  and  offer  a  prompt  resistance  to  fracture  of  a  tearing  nature. 
Sometimes  it  is  made  entirely  to  surround  ihe  opening,  but,  unless  for  its  stiffening 
«Sect  on  the  edges,  it  is  then  do  mote  efficient ;  the  free  edges  of  such  openings 
are  usually  protected  and  stiffened  by  an  angle  bar  or  coaming  (Figs,  r  and  a, 
Plate  58,  and  Fig.  i,  Plate  39) ;  and  if  a  compensating  doubling  plate  is  not  fitted, 
the  angle  bar  should  be  of  large  scantlings  and  have  turned  or  welded  comers. 
Sometimes  where,  for  facility  iu  coaling,  a  number  of  small  openings  am  placed 
dose  together  in  Ihe  same  strake,  instead  of  fitting  separate  doublings,  the 
contiguous  stroke  of  plating,  or  the  same  one  (when  not  all  cut  away),  is  greatly 
thickened ;  local  doublings,  however,  are  advantageous  in  that  they  give  rise  to 
smaller  and  less  sudden  variations  in  sectional  area.  The  stringer  plate  is  so 
important  a  part  that  care  should  be  observed  nowhere  to  weaken  it  by  large 
holes.  Its  inlei;rity  is  not  usually  disturbed,  but  sometimes,  in  the  case  of  a 
lower  deck,  coaling  holes  are  cut  in  it  for  filling  the  lowei  hunkers  directly 
through  ports  in  the  vessel's  side  (Figs.  3  and  6,  Plate  60), 

Art.  203.  In  the  case  of  lai^e  deck  openings,  small  doubling  plates 
are  fitted  at  the  comers,  as  shown  in  Fig."  a.i,  Plate  58,  and  Fig.  4,  Plate  86. 
Besides  the  loss  of  longitudinal  strength  due  to  the  opening,  the  sharp  comers 
have  an  additional  weakening  effect,  in  that,  nick-like,  they  induce  a  localization 
of  stress ;  they  form  convenient  starting  points  for  fracture,  especially  when  of  a 
(earing  nature,  and,  of  course,  a  double  thickness  in  the  deck  plating,  at  the 
comers,  checks  tiiis.  When  a  doubling  plate  is  fitted  for  longitudinal  strengdi 
alongside  of  an  opening  in  the  deck  or  shell,  the  above  reinforcing  effect  may  be 
umply  secured  by  locally  increasing  its  width  so  that  it  may  surround  the  corners 
(see  Fig.  4,  Plate  60).  In  other  cases  the  effect  of  a  doubling  may  be  secured 
by  pUcing  the  joints  of  the  strake  alongside  the  hatchway,  at  the  corners,  and 
forming  them  with  a  long  overlap,  as  shown  at  A,  B,  Fig.  13,  Plate  58.  As 
a  further  means  of  checking  any  tendency  to  tear  at  the  corners,  it  is  usual,  in 
openings  in  the  shell  such  as  cargo  or  coaling  ports,  to  make  the  corners  round 
instead  of  square,  for  then,  of  course,  their  nick-like  effect  is  minimized 
(Plate  60). 

Art,  204.  In  vessels  whose  dimensions  or  ]>roportions  may  not  call  for  a 
plated  deck,  it  may  be  necessary,  if  the  cargo  hatchways  or  machinery  openings 
are  exceptionally  long,  10  fit  deck  plating  on  eidier  side  (see  Fig.  t,  Plate  86). 
Lloyd's  rules  require  this  if  a  hatchway  is  33  feet  long  and  above  ;  and  in  the  case 
of  the  engine  and  boiler  openings  if  their  combined  length  cKceeds  30  feet,  or  if 
either  is  longer  than  15  feel.  The  plating  is  extended  past  the  opening,  tapering 
into  the  stringer  plate.  Its  purpose  is  to  compensate  for  the  severance  of  so 
many  consecutive  deck  beams,  by  distributing  the  supporting  effect  of  those 
which  do  go  across,  and  by  giving  lateral  rigidity  to  the  vessel's  side  and  deck. 
When  large  hatchways  are  adjacent  to  one  another,  leaving  only  two  or  three 
cross  beams  between,  the  latter  should  be  plated  over  from  stringer  to  stringer, 
(or,  in  the  absence  of  so  many  adjacent  beams,  a  special  doty  falls  upon  these, 
and  were  they  not  reinforced  by  plating,  they  would  be  free  to  strain  individually 
in  the  plane  of  the  deck,  and  would  have  little  influence  in  checking  relative 
straining  of  the  two  isolated  stringer  plates  of  the  kind  described  in  Art  44. 

Art.  206.  A  raised  qaarter-deck  is  simply  the  after  portion  of  the  upper 
deck  raised  to  a  higher  level,  usually  from  3  to  4  feet  (Plates  14,  and  109), 
Where  the  step  or  break  occurs,  the  enclosure  is  made  good  by  a  transverse 
bulkhead.  As  the  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  upper  deck  may  greatly  injure 
the  longitudinal  strengthof  the  hull,  special  cate  mutt  be  observed  in  the  structural 
design  at  this  part.  The  extent  of  the  reinforcements  depends  on  the  position  of 
Uie  break  (whether  near  or  remote  from  the  'midship  region),  on  how  great  the 
necessity  for  longitudinal  strength,  and  how  much  of  it  the  deck  is  expected  to 
afford. 

In  the  case  of  the  short  quarter-decks  sometimes  fitted  in  small  ships,  the 
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break  occurs  so  remote  from  'midships  as  to  have  little  prejudicial  effect  on  the 
longitudinal  strength.  It  may,  therefore,  be  amply  mainUioed  merely  by 
scarphlng  the  stringer  plate  of  the  upper  deck  below  that  of  the  quarter-deck,  a 
distance  of  S  feet  or  so,  tapering  it  as  shown  in  Fig.  4,  Plate  14,  and  by  doubling 
the  sheer  Btrake  across  the  break>  In  these  vesseb  there  is  usually  a  cabin  below 
the  quarter-deck,  in  which  case  the  break  bulkhead  extends  down  to  the  cabin 
deck,  the  upper  deck  abutting  on  the  fore  side  of  iL  To  support  the  ends  of  the 
deck  planks,  and  at  the  same  time  stiffen  the  bulkhead,  a  ledge  or  shelf  plate  is 
fitted  across  it,  which,  if  not  extended  to  the  adjacent  beam,  should  be  supported 
by  brackets.  In  small  steamers  a  similar  arrangement  is  sometimes  adopted  at 
the  forecastle,  which  is  then  designated  a  " iunkforaoitk" 

In  small  steamers  of  well-deck  type  (Art.  50)  the  usual  arrangement  of 
raised  quarter-deck  is  shown  in  Figs,  a  and  7,  Plate  14.  Here  more  extensive 
Btraotural  relnforcementB  are  necessary,  for  not  only  does  the  break  occur 
nearer  'midships,  but  the  discontinuity  is  more  pronounced,-  because  of  the 
stoppage  of  the  bridge  deck  and  its  side  plating.  In  such  Lloyd's  rules  require 
the  upper-deck  stringer  to  extend  abaft  the  break  about  14  feet ;  the  quarter-deck 
stringer  to  extend  before  it  some  "8  feet ;  the  strake  of  shell  plating  above  the 
sheer  strake  to  be  locally  doubled  ;  the  bridge  side  plating  to  be  continued  abaft 
the  break  so  as  to  form  part  of  the  quarter-deck  bulwark,  and  the  bridge-deck 
stringer  plate  to  extend  abaft  it  so  as  to  form  a  bracket  plate  to  the  same. 

Further  modifications  become  necessary  if  the  upper  and  qaarter-deokB 
ore  plated.  If  both  these  large  plated  surfaces  merely  abutted  on-lhe  break 
bulkhead,  there  would  be  no  fore-and-aft  continuity;  under  longitudinal  stress  the 
conjoining  bulkhead  would  not  prevent  them  from  pulling  asunder,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  3,  Plate  14.  To  secure  an  effective  union  there  must  be  a  connecdog 
medium  having  rigidity  under  a  fore-and-aft  pull.  This  is  provided  by 
fitting  diamond-shaped  dlaphragmB  between  the  two  decks,  formed  each  of  two 
bracket  plates,  one  connecting  the  upper  deck  to  the  bulkhead,  and  the  other, 
immediately  abaft  it,  connecting  the  quarter-deck  to  the  same  (Fig.  2). 

In  lai^er  vessels  requiring  deck  plating  for  the  purpose  of  longitudinal 
strength,  instead  of  merely  scarphing  the  deck  stringer  plates,  the  two  decks 
are  scarphed,  right  across  the  ship,  the  length  of  the  overlap  varying  from 
4  to  10  feet,  according  to  the  vessel's  dimensions  (Figs.  5  and  7,  Plate  14). 
Now,  it  is  evident  that  the  mere  overlap  of  these  two  independent  plated 
surfaces  would  not  constitute  a  union;  there  must  be  some  rigid  connecting 
medium.  In  the  case  of  the  marginal  parts  (the  stringers)  this  is  formed  by 
the  shell  plating,  for  as  both  parts  are  held  by  it,  they  cannot  draw  asunder. 
To  connect  similarly  the  central  portions  diaphragm  plates  are  introduced 
between  the  overlap  of  the  two  decks,  four  or  five  in  number,  connected 
to  the  decks  and  bulkhead  by  double  angles,  and  stiffened  on  their  free  after 
edge.  Further,  in  order  that  the  bridge  deck  may  assist  in  maintaining  the 
longitudinal  strength  at  this  part,  vertical  web  plates — about  18  inches  deep 
— are  introduced  between  it  and  the  upper  deck,  in  front  of  the  break  bulk- 
head, so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  yoke  for  the  three  parts,  the  quarter  deck  on  llic 
one  side  and  the  bridge  and  upper  deck  on  the  other  (Fig.  5).  They  aie 
placed  immediately  in  front  of  each  diaphragm  plate,  so  as  to  check  any 
tripping  tendency  which  might  develop  as  a  result  of  fore-and-aft  straining  of 
the  two  de^ks — such  as  is  depicted  in  Fig.  6. 

Art.  206.  The  strakes  of  deck  plating  may  be  arranged  clinker 
fashion  or  in-and-out,  or  they,  or  the  beams,  or  both  may  be  joggled  (Plates 
106,  107,  and  113)-  If  the  deck  is  wood  sheathed,  the  clinker  arrangement 
is  objectionable  in  that,  as  the  planks  must  be  of  varying  thickness,  there 
is  considerable  waste.  When  not  wood  sheaihed,  the  clinker  system  is  belter 
than  the  in-and-out,  in  that,  by  fitting  short  lapertd  liners,  weight  and  three- 
ply  riveting  is  avoided,  and  water  may  not  lodge  at  the  edges,  but  all  flow 
to  the   gunwale.      For   the   latter   reason,   when   the  edges  are  joggled,  the 
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I  joggling  should  be  such  that  the  plates  are  disposed  clinker  fashion  (Plate 
113).     When  a  plated  deck  is  sheathed  with  wood,  or  corticene  ii  is  a  good 

^  plan  10  joggle  bolh  the  plating  and  the  beams,  as  shown  in  the  upper  deck, 
Plate  107,  This  arrangement  is  also  very  suitable  for  double  bottoms  (Plate 
107,  and  Fig.  16,  Plate  17)00  which  no  ceiling  planking  is  laid,  the  perfectly 
flush  surface  being  advantageous  when  hauling  cargo  athwartship,  or  when 
shovelling  or  sweeping  hulk  cargoes  of  grain,  etc.  Sometimes  when  chequered 
deck  plating  is  adopted,  tlie  strakes  are  worked  edge  to  edge,  the  connecting 
edge  strips  being  fitted  in  short  lengths  between  the  beams,  so  as  lo  avoid 
liners  and  three-ply  riveting.  This  is  a  somewhat  costly  system,  for  it  involves 
double  the  amount  of  seam  riveting,  and  more  careful  workmanship  is  required 
to  secure  sound,  watertight  work.  It  is  advantageous  with  chequered  ])lating, 
because,  when  overlapped,  the  projecting  ribs  prevent  uniform  contact  of  the 
faying  surfaces.  When  overlapped,  the  ribs  should  be  chipped  off  at  the  landings 
and  under  alt  deck  angles.  To  save  trouble,  this  is  sometimes  not  done,  the 
blows  of  the  riveting  hammers  bringing  the  edges  of  the  plates,  gunwale  bars, 
etc.,  sufficiently  close  for  caulking  purposes.  When  deck  plating  is  joggled,  the 
joggling  should  be  discontinued  in  way  of  all  athwartship  angle  bars;  otherwise 
the  angles  must  be  joggled  to  correspond,  or  liners  be  fitted  on  the  outer 
strakes  having  their  ends  specially  tapered  to  fit  the  joggle  (see  Fig.  13,  Plate 
15).  The  strakes  of  deck  plating  are  often  very  broad — 6  feel  or  more ;  they 
run  in  straight  fore-and-aft  lines,  but  between  the  ends  of  adjacent  hatch- 
ways they  are  often  arranged  athwartship,  if  such  disposition  results  in  fewer 
plates  and  less  riveting.  The  landing  edges  are  single  riveted.  The  end 
joints  are  usually  lapped,  being  double  riveted  for  the  'midship  half  length,  and 
single  beyond.  Those  of  the  more  important  stringer  plate  are  connected 
in  the  same  efficient  manner  as  those  of  the  sheer  strake. 

Art.  207-  When  a  plated  deck  is  sheathed  with  wood  it  need  not 
be  caulked ;  for  the  caulking  of  the  wood  sheathing  makes  the  whole  water- 
tight :  if  this  were  defective,  so  that  water  had  access  between  the  planking 
and  the  plating,  it  would  readily  find  its  way  below,  through  the  numerous 
bolt  holes,  pipe  fittings,  etc.,  which  pass  loosely  through  the  plating.  Sometimes, 
with  a  view  to  securing  watertightness  independently  of  the  caulking  of  the 
sheathing,  the  plating  is  also  caulked,  and  the  nuts  of  the  deck  bolts  hove  up 

r    on  gromets  (<>.  a  thread  of  oakum  dipped  in  white  lead  and  wound  around  the 

I  bolt) ;  but  even  when  this  is  done,  permanent  watertightness  cannot  be  relied 
on.  There  is  an  actual  disadvantage  in  attempting  to  make  the  two  surfaces 
independently  watertight,  for  should  the  caulking  of  the  wood  deck  become 
defective  at  any  place,  the  long  distance  that  water  might  travel  between  the 
Itro  before  finding  egress,  would  render  more  difficult  the  precise  localization 
of  the  defective  caulking  for  immediate  repair.  In  cases  where  absolute 
watertightness,  independently  of  the  sheathing,  is  desired,  as  in  the  lop  plating 
of  deep  tanks  or  the  shell  plating  of  sheatlied  warships,  the  bolt  holes  are 
lapped  through  the  plating,  so  that  the  bolls  may  be  screwed  tightly  into  them 
(Art.  578). 

Art.  208.  The  subject  of  wood  decks  is  dealt  with  in  Art.  412  onwards, 
but  it  will  be  well  to  notice  here  the  advantages  and  diaadvantagea  of  a  wood 
deck  versus  one  of  steel  or  iron.  A  wood  deck  is  pleasanter  to  walk  upon, 
especially  in  tropical  climates  where  plating  becomes  unbearably  hot ;  also,  as 
noticed  later,  it  permit/  of  a  gutter  waterway,-  and  when  well  kept  has  a 
handsome  appearance.  Although,  in  a  cargo  vessel,  these  may  be  unimportant 
matters,  they  are  not  so  in  those  carrying  passengers  ;  here  an  uncovered  plated 
deck  is  practically  inadmissible.  A  wood  deck  is  also  advantageous  in  that, 
being  a  good  nonconductor  of  heal,  it  does  not  transmit  the  scorching  heat  of 
tropical  suns  to  the  living  spaces  of  cargo  hold  below.  In  ihe  case  of  a  plated 
deck,  a  small  reduction  in  its  temperature  causes  a  deposition  of  dew  on  its 

I  lutface,  especially  on  the  lower  ant  which  is  in  contact  with  the  warm,  moist 
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atmosphere  of  the  bold  or  cabins—  just  as  moistuie  condenses  on  a  glass  of  cold' 
waier  in  a  wann  room.  This  "  sveating,"  as  it  is  termed,  is  veiy  objectionable,  for 
as  the  moisture  accumulates,  it  diops  and  trickles  downwaidi,  just  as  if  the  ded 
were  leaking  (ste  Art.  575).  When  the  deck  is  of  wood  thm  is  no  sweating. 
When  a  plated  deck  is  sheathed,  the  tendency  to  sweat  it  much  reduced,  for  as. 
the  plating  is  not  exposed  to  the  outer  atmosphere,  it  is  not  subject  to  such  large 
and  sudden  variations  in  temperature.  Sweadng  is  also  objectionable  with 
certain  cai^oes,  notably  fruit,  grain,  or  flour;  in  some  cases,  before  loading  such 
canoes,  all  ironwork  below  the  deck  is  covered  with  canvas. 

A  wood  Aeok  has  several  disadvantages ;  when  the  timber  is  inferior  or  not 
thoroughly  seasoned,  it  is  liable  to  rapid  decay ;  and  it  decays  readily  where 
exp>osed  to  heat  and  moisture,  a  tendency  constandy  observed  in  the  planks 
adjacent  to  the  boiler  casings  and  in  those  under  deck  steam  pipes.  It  i& 
aS'ected  by  the  weather;  it  Bbrluks  and  expands  with  alternations  of  dry  and 
wet,  a  circumstance  which,  of  course,  has  a  prejudicial  effect  on  the  oaolking 
and  waterlightness.  For  the  first  two  or  three  years,  the  caulking  of  a  wood 
deck  may  require  attention ;  afterwards,  if  the  deck  is  well  laid  and  the  timber 
good,  and  if  the  beam  surface  on  which  it  is  laid  is  welt  tied  and  perfectly  rigid, 
it  may  practically  never  require  recaulking.  With  inferior  timber  and  work- 
manship, constant  attention  may  be  necessary  to  guard  against  leakiness  and 
consequent  damage  to  cargo. 

The  duration  of  a  wood  deck  depends  on  circumstances  j  it  may  be 
limited  either  by  occurrence  of  general  decay  or  by  loss  of  thickness  through 
wear  and  tear.  In  a  failing-ship  making  long  voyages,  and  whose  deck  is,  there- 
fore, little  exposed  to  the  wear  and  tear  incidental  to  loading  and  discharging 
operations,  a  4-inch  yellow-pine  deck  of  good  quality  may  last  zo  yean  or  more. 
It  will  then  probably  be  reduced  to  a  thickness  of  about  3  inches,  in  which  case 
Lloyd's  rules  would  require  its  renewal  (Art.  433)-  In  ordinary  cargo  steamers, 
the  deck  is  always  plated,  for  as  in  these  the  wear  and  tear  and  decaying  influences 
are  severe,  the  duration  of  a  wood  deck  would  be  short.  The  above  refers  more 
particularly  to  pine  decks ;  a  teak  deck  is  most  durable,  both  as  regards  wear  and 
tear  and  freedom  from  decay. 

The  duration  of  a  plated  deck  is  only  limited  by  corrosion  ;  it  does  not 
decay,  and  its  soundness  and  waterlightness  are  permanent  and  assured.  The 
rate  of  corrosion  depends  on  circumstances ;  if  care  be  observed  to  keep  it  well 
covered  both  above  and  below,  with  a  good  adhesive  protective  coating  (see 
Art.  569),  it  will  endure  like  other  parts  of  the  bull.  An  upper  coating,  however, 
requires  constant  renewal,  for  owing  to  the  deck  traiSc,  the  wash  of  sea  water, 
and  exposure  to  beat  and  cold,  it  quickly  disappears  or  loses  its  protective 
qualities.  On  this  account  it  is  common  not  to  provide  against  corrosion  at  all, 
which,  of  course,  when  quite  unchecked  may  be  very  rapid,  especially  in  hot 
climates,  where  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun  and  wettings  from  sea  water  greatly 
intensify  the  ordinarily  slow  chemical  action  of  corrosion. 

Art.  209.  Steel  and  Iron  deck  plating  differ  in  their  manner  and  rate 
of  corrosion.  The  former  sometimes  becomes  curiously  pitted,  the  surface 
becoming  irregularly  covered  with  small  contiguous  cavities,  often  large  and 
deep,  like  finger  marks  in  dough.  It  also  wastes  uniformly  by  surface  scale. 
Iron  does  not  often  waste  by  pitting ;  it  does  by  surface  scale,  but  often  in  an 
irregular  fashion,  due  to  local  differences  in  its  composition.  Unlike  steel,  iron 
plates  are  of  variable  quality,  and  are  not  homogeneous.  They  are  often 
laminated,  i.e.  they  may  be  made  up,  more  or  less,  of  non-coherent  layers,  and 
when  these  break  out  on  the  exposed  edges  or  on  the  surface,  moisture,  entering 
between,  causes  internal  corrosion,  with  the  result  that  the  layers  rise,  blister- 
like, biirst  away,  and  expose  ragged,  sharp  edges.  Nevertheless,  iron  corrodes 
much  more  slowly  than  s\eel,  and  in  this  respect  a  weather  deck  of  iron  is 
superior.  In  view  of  this  it  is  not  uncommon  in  steel  vessels  to  use  iron  for  the 
exposed  weather  decks,  increasing  slightly  the  thickness.     The  classification 
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J  specify  an  increase  of  lo  per  cent,  only.  This,  of  course, 
give  equivalent  strength,  for  even  in  the  case  of  a  strong  iron  and  a  soft  steel 
(say,  22  Ions  and  a?  tons  respectively),  the  latter  is  about  aj  percent,  stronger 
ihan  the  former,  and  consequently,  if  it  were  necessary  to  secure  equality,  the 
former  should  be  increased  in  thickness  by  this  amount.  It  should  be  observed 
that  in  accordance  with  the  latest  freeboard  regulations  a  certain  minimum 
standard  of  strength  is  required  in  a  vessel's  hull,  and  if  by  the  substitution  of 
iron  deck  plating  for  steel  the  longitudinal  strength  of  the  hull  is  reduced  below 
the  standard,  a  smaller  load  draught  is  allowed  (Art.  83B}. 

Art.  210.  Steel  and  iron  deck  plating  are  sometimes  chequered,  for  the  sake 
of  the  foothold  afforded  by  the  projecting  ribs.  Chequered  deck  plating  is 
advantageous,  however,  not  perhaps  so  much  on  this  account — for  ordinary  plating, 
when  roughened  by  corrosion,  is  not  slippery — as  owing  to  the  circumstance  that 
it  affords  a  good  surface  for  preservative  coatings.  If  well  covered  In  the 
first  instance  (with  black  varnish  or  tar  and  cement.  Art.  576),  each  little 
diamond-shaped  hollow  holds  its  own  covering  and  is  protected  from  attrition 
by  the  projecting  chequer  ribs  ;  on  the  other  hand,  rust  scale  when  it  does  form 
is  difficuh  to  remove.  The  tops  of  the  ribs  offer  a  small  surface,  and  are  kept 
bright  and  free  from  rust  by  the  foot  traffic  It  is  a  well-remarked  circumstance 
that  a  deck,  whether  of  steel  or  iron,  corrodes  very  little  when  exposed  to  the 
polishing  effect  of  foot  traffic  ;  in  passage  ways  between  or  alongside  hatchways, 
for  instance,  the  plating  where  trodden  upon  is  usually  smooth  and  clean,  while 
elsewhere  it  is  rough  and  so  much  reduced  by  corrosion  as  to  occupy  a  lower 
level.  It  is  a  curious  thing  that  although  chequered  deck  plating  may  be  corroded 
very  thin,  say  J  inch  plating  reduced  to  ^  inch,  the  chequered  appearance  still 
remains.  This  is  likely  to  mislead,  for  a  casual  observer  is  apt  to  imagine  that, 
as  the  chequered  surface  is  still  visible,  not  much  wasting  has  occurred.  "  Bntton 
plating  "  is  now  often  used  as  a  substitute  for  chequered  plating,  and  is  greatly 
preferable.  Here  the  surface  is  covered  with  little  lumps,  about  J  inch  diameter 
by  i  inch  high.  In  affording  a  good  foothold  it  is  more  effeclive  than  chequered 
plating,  and  the  lumps  are  more  easily  removed  than  chequered  ribbing  in 
way  of  landings,  deck  angles,  etc. 

Art  211.  Thedeck-stringer  platesareconnectedto  theshellby  Ihegunwale 
bars.  On  the  upper  deck  there  is  only  one,  but  on  tho9e  below,  two,  a  con- 
tinuous one  within  the  frames,  and  another  in  short  lengths  between  them, 
KermtA"  sfuU  lugs,""  stringer  lugs"  ot"  ehocks"  {¥\g.  i,  Plate  19,  and  Plate  105). 
In  small  vessels,  the  upper-deck  gunwale  bar  is  sometimes  placed  below  the 
stringer  plate.  At  one  period  it  was  the  custom,  in  the  case  of  bridjge  and  poop 
decks,  to  round  the  gunwale,  as  shown  in  Fig.  H,  Plate  la.  Beam  knees  are  then 
dispensed  with,  and  there  is  no  gunwale  bar,  only  a  light  marginal  angle  for  the 
wood  deck.  On  lower  decks,  the  continuous  gunwale  bar  is  fitted  to  make  good 
the  weakening  effect  of  the  notches  in  ibe  stringer  plate  ;  it  also  forms  a  convenient 
ledge  to  hold  the  cement  fillings  always  introduced  here  (Art.  213;  also  see 
Fig.  I.Plate  ig,  and  Plate  107.)  Until  recently  the  vertical  flange  of  the  continuous 
'tween  deck  gunwale  bar  was  connected  by  one  rivet  through  each 
reverseframefA.Fig.  i,  Plate  19),  and  in  the  case  of  bulb-angle  frames  a  lug  was 
sometimes  specially  fitted  for  the  purpose.  The  conneciion  to  the  reverse  frame 
is  useful  in  avoiding  corrosion,  for  if  the  flanges  merely  touched  and  were  not 
bound  close  together,  rust  might  accumulate  between,  waste  them  locally,  and 
ifauTstthem  asunder  (see  Art.  574).  On  the  other  hand,  it  weakens  the  bar  and  is 
of  Utile  use  structurally.  It  involves  additional  workmanship,  for  the  gunwale  bar 
must  be  carefully  fitted  and  bevelled,  so  that  its  vertical  flange  may  lie  in  contact 
with  each  reverse  frame  or  lug.  Deficiencies  in  contact  are  usually  made  good  by 
introducing  small  liners,  or  by  locally  distorting  the  two  flanges  with  the  riveting 
hammers,  in  which  case  only  the  toe  of  the  gunwale  bar  is  brought  home  to  the 
reverse  frame  (Fig-  9,  Plate  80}.     Tn  view  of  the  above,  it  is  now  usual  not  lo 

*  e  any  connection,  in  which  case  the  gunwale  bar  need  not  be  bevelled,  and 
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the  reverse  frames  may  be  cut  short  below  the  deck.  To  avoid  corrosion  it  is 
well  to  leave  a  i^inch  space  between  the  inner  flange  or  bulb-of  the  frame  and  the 
gunwale  bar,  which,  being  filled  with  cement,  prevents  the  accumulation  of  rust 

The  ganwale  bar  of  the  upper  deck  (also  of  awning,  shelter  and  long  bridge 
decks)  is  of  heavier  scantUngB  than  those  below,  for  it  connects  the  important 
sheer  strake  and  deck  stringer,  and  contributes  useful  sectional  area  just  where  it 
is  most  needed  (Plate  4).  In  Lloyd's  rules  the  scantlings  of  this  bar  are  tabu- 
lated with  the  sheer  strake  and  upper-deck  plating,  under  the  vessel's  proportions 
of  length  to 'depth,  as  well  as  under  the  longitudinal  numeral.  The  full  scantlings 
are  maintained  for  half  length  amidships,  the  end  scantlings  being  those  of  a 
lower-deck  gunwale  bar;  the  taper  is  thus  very  considerable,  an  8  by  8  by  '94 
inch  bar,  for  instance,  tapers  to  4  by  4  by  '63  inch.  As  already  noticed,  in  very 
large  vessels,  to  secure  a  more  extensive  and  rigid  union  between  the  heavy  sheer 
strake  and  deck  stringer,  a  supplementary  bar  is  sometimes  fitted  below,  in  shott 
lengths  between  the  frames  (the  rules  of  the  Bureau  Veritas  and  German 
Lloyd  specify  this  for  vessels  over  a  certain  size).  The  continuity  of  the  upper- 
deck  gunwale  bar,  where  longitudinal  strength  is  important,  should  be  carerully 
maintained.  Its  bosom  or  joint  pieces  should  not  have  a  smaller  sectional  area 
than  its  own,  and  the  shearing  strength  of  the  rivets  should  not  be  less  than  the 
tensile  strength  of  the  bar  (Art.  367).  Where  it  meets  the  end  bulk-heads  of 
'midship  deck  erections,  it  should  run  through,  so  as  to  scarph  properly  with  the 
continuous  bar  within;  a  simple  method  of  arranging  this  part  is  shown  in  Figs. 
14  and  15,  Plate  15. 

The  continuous  gunwale  bars  on  all  lower  decks  and  on  the  upper  deck 
under  deck  erections,  are  alike  in  scantlings.  They  are  tabulated  under  the  vessel's 
longitudinal  numeral,  and  only  a  slight  reduction  in  thickness  is  made  towards 
the  ends.  The  gunwale  bar  of  a  short  poop,  bridge,  or  forecastle  is  somewhat 
lighter  than  that  of  a  lower  deck.  The  intercostal  gunwale  bar  (or  stringer  lugs) 
which  connects  the  lower-deck  stringer  plate  to  the  shell,  is  usually  the  same  size 
as  the  continuous  one,  otherwise  it  may  be  no  larger  than  sufhces  for  an  ordinary 
lug  connection,  i.e.  aj^inch  flanges  for  g-incb  rivets,  3-iDch  flanges  for  J-inch, 
3Ji-inch  for  ^inch  and  4  inch  for  i-inch  nvets. 

Art.  212.  Lloyd's  rules  require  the  sheer  strake  to  extend  above  the  upper- 
deck  gunwale  bar,  for  then  the  stiffening  effect  it  receives  from  il  is  better  distri- 
buted,and  there  is  room  above  the  bar  to  affix  properly  the  bulwark,  rail  stanchions, 
rigging  chain  plates,  etc.  The  end  joints  of  the  eheer  atrake  should  be 
considered  in  their  relation  to  the  gunwale  bar.  With  the  now  almost  universal 
overlap  joint,  a  tapered  liner  is  usually  fitted  behind  the  gunwale  bar  so  as  to 
fill  the  vacancy  occurring  at  the  forward  edge  of  the  lap  (see  Fig.  12,  Plate  15). 
Sometimes,  however,  to  avoid  these,  the  underlapping  plate  of  the  sheer  strake  is 
slotted  in  way  of  the  gunwale  bar  (see  Figs,  id  and  11).  Bntted  joints  are 
practically  only  adopted  in  large  vessels,  where  the  superior  strength  of  double 
straps  is  required.  Formerly,  when  all  joints  were  butted,  the  straps  of  tlie  sheer 
strake  were  always  placed,  like  the  others,  inside ;  for  although  the  outside 
position  is  advantageous  in  that  it  avoids  all  interference  with  the  gunwale  bar, 
there  existed  a  marked  prejudice  against  it,  on  the  score  of  appearance.  An  inside 
strap  may  be  fitted  in  one  length  (Figs,  i,  2,  3,  and  6),  or  in  two  (Figs.  8  and  9). 
The  former  is  the  better.  Whdh  so  fitted,  the  gunwale  bar  must  be  linered  or 
joggled;  the  liners  may  either  be  fitted  in  long  parallel  lengths  between  the 
straps,  or  in  short,  tapered  pieces  before  and  abaft  it.  A  long  liner  is  objectipnable, 
because  it  is  heavy  and  involves  three-ply  riveting  and  extra  caulking.  The 
short  liner  minimizes  these  disadvantages.  The  joggled  method  is  objectionable, 
for  the  sharp  bends  in  the  bar  and  the  local  heating  and  smithing  reduced  its 
strength.  Also,  as  the  bar  is  usually  put  in  place  before  the  sheer  strake  (to 
secure  a  fair  side,  see  Art.  626),  a  close  fit  at  the  straps  and  good  workmanship 
are  not  assured. 

The  more  usual  way  is  to  fit  the  straps  in  two,  one  above  and  one  below  the 
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•"igs,  8  and  9,  Plate  15).  The  upper  strap,  to  he  efficient,  ni' 
short  vertically.  Lloyd's  rules  require  it  to  take  two  horizontal  i 
above  the  gunwale  bar,  and,  accordingly,  the  height  of  the  sheer  sCrake  above 
the  deck  must  be  such  as  to  satisfy  this  requirement.  As  the  strap  should  cover 
the  entire  joint,  its  upper  portion  must  overlap  the  vertical  Hange  of  the  gunwale 
bar,  for  which  purpose  it  may  either  be  joggled  or  a  flush  surface  secured  with  a 
liner.  When  the  joggling  is  carefully  done,  so  as  to  secure  perfect  contact,  it  is  the 
better  method,  for  it  avoids  three-ply  riveting.  As  soundness  in  the  riveting  of  the 
sheer-strake  joints  is  particularly  important,  three-ply  riveting  should  be  avoided, 
for  it  usually  implies  less  cylindrical  holes,  and,  with  hand  riveting,  a  chance  of 
unsound  rivets ;  if,  however,  the  fairness  of  the  holes  is  assured  by  drilling  or 
rimering,  these  disadvantages  disappear.  When  a  liner  is  fitted  in  this  way, 
behind  a  buttstrap  or  gunwale  bar,  it  must  not  be  of  inferior  Utter  iron  {see  Art. 
63G);  for  when  so  situated  it  is  really  a  structural  part,  and  is  liable  to  the  same 
stresses  as  the  strap  itself.  Care  must  be  taken  to  secure  waterlightness  where 
the  strap  .overlaps  the  gunwale  bar.  It  will  be  observed  that,  while  the  sides  and 
upper  edge  of  the  strap  can  be  caulked,  its  lower  edge  cannot ;  so  that  t^bouid 
water  pass  up  behind,  it  might  find  access  into  the  hold  by  the  upper  edge  of 
the  gunwale  bar  (which  cannot  be  properly  caulked  before  fitting  the  strap, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  rivets),  or  by  the  rivet  shanks  should  they  not  absolutely 
fill  their  holes.  To  ensure  watertightness  in  such  a  case  a  stopwater  of  soft 
packing  must  be  placed  behind  the  gunwale  bar  (Art.  41J). 

Art,  213.  With  a  wood  upper  deck,  there  is  usually  a  gutter  water-way 
atthe  gunwale  (Plates  lor  and  107),  so  that  deck  drainage  water  may  lodge 
therein  until  it  escapes  by  the  scuppers ;  in  its  absence,  the  marginal  planks  of 
the  deck  would  always  be  damp,  often  with  dirty  water,  tending  to  their  decay 
and  general  uncleanliness.  Of  course,  when  the  sheer  strake  does  not  project 
above  the  deck  (Fig.  7,  Plate  59),  a  gutter  waterway  is  not  so  necessary,  for  all 
water  at  once  flows  overboard  ;  but  as  it  would  trickle  down  the  vessel's  sides, 
it  might  be  very  objectionable,  for  it  might  enter  the  cabin  sidelights  and  render 
foul  and  unsightly  the  topsides,  Gutter  waterways  vary  in  breadth  from  6  to  34 
inches ;  ihey  are  made  simply  by  fitting  an  angle  bar  on  the  stringer  plate 
faraliel  to  the  gunwale ;  this  forms  the  margin  of  the  wood  deck,  the  stringer 
plate  beyond  forming  the  bottom  of  the  gutter.  They  are  usually  lined  with 
cement,  for  the  double  purpose  of  protecting  [he  stringer  plate  against  corrosion 
and  securing  a  smooth  and  cleanly  gutter.  In  some  passenger  vessels  teak  wood 
gratings  are  fitted  over  all.  Before  laying  the  cement  the  watertightness  of  the 
gunwale  bar,  etc,  should  be  tested  with  water.  A  gutter  is  also  advantageous 
in  that  the  bulwark  slays  and  other  fittings  may  be  riveted  securely  to  the  stringer 
instead  of  being  bolted  to  the  wood  deck.  The  angle  bar  forming  its  inner 
margin  should  be  of  substantial  thickness  ;  for  it  is  specially  liable  to  corrosion, 
and  if  the  bulwark  stays  are  riveted  to  its  vertical  flange  (Fig.  4),  any  outward 
bursting  effect  on  the  bulwark,  such  as  may  occur  when  a  large  volume  of  water 
gets  on  deck,  may  strain  it  away  from  the  marginal  deck  plank,  start  the  caulking 
and  causes  leakiness  (Art.  448).  Care  must  be  taken  to  secure  watertightness 
in  the  deck  at  the  ends  of  the  gutter  waterway,  where  it  abuts  against  the  end 
bulkhead  of  a  poop,  bridge,  or  forecastle.  The  ends  of  the  gutter  bar  require  to 
be  smithed  at  these  places,  and  the  work  is  sometimes  badly  done,  with  imperfect 
contact  at  the  welded  and  joggled  corners. 

In  paBsenger  TeaselB,  gutter  waterwaye  are  sometimes  provided  on  all 
decks  (Plate  107).  They  are  useful  on  lower  decks  for  collecting  drainage, 
leakage,  or  wash-deck  water,  until  it  finds  its  way  below  by  the  scuppers  provided, 
of  course,  on  ail  decks  (see  Art.  535).  In  the  case  of  flying  deck  erections,  such 
as  promenade  and  shade  decks,  which  are  supported  at  the  sides  by  an  open 
rail,  they  prevent  drippings  of  rain  or  wash-deck  water.  Here  they  may  be  quite 
small,  being  often  formed  of  a  channel  bar,  which,  for  these  light  decks,  may 
serve  the  double  purpose  of  stringer  and  gunwale  bar  (Fig.  5,Plate76).     Between 
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each  p&ir^f  frames,  at  the  sides  of  decks  other  than  weather  decks,  there  is  a 
natural  trough,  at  one  or  both  ends  of  which  there  is  a  notch  or  aperture  in  the 
stringer  plate,  through  which  the  frame  passes  {Fig.  i,  Plate  19).  These  troughs 
are  filled  with  Portland  cement,  which,  if  of  good  quality,  makes  an  excellent 
watertight  filling.  Sometimes,  however,  inferior  cement  is  used,  or  only  the 
upper  layer  may  be  cement,  the  substratum  being  concrete  made  perhaps  with 
cinders  or  other  refuse.  In  such  cases,  of  course,  permanent  watertightness 
cannot  be  expected,  and  the  steelwork  is  likely  to  suffer  from  corrosion  (Art.  580). 
Before  filling  the  troughs  with  the  soft  cement,  the  notch  in  the  stringer  plate  is 
usually  covered  with  a  flat  piece  of  wood.  In  the  case  of  lower  decks,  it  is 
Bomedmea  preferred  not  to  block  up  entirely  the  apertures  in  the  stringer,  but 
to  retain  them  as  a  means  of  yentilating  the  hold  space  below.  When  passengers 
are  carried  above,  they  must,  of  course,  be  filled  so  that  foul  or  ill-smeUtng 
air  from  the  cargo  may  not  ascend  and  pervade  the  living  space. 

When  a  wood  deck  adjoins  an  engine  or  boiler  oaaing,  the  plank  in 
contact  therewith  shrinks  witb  the  heat,  the  caulking  becomes  defective, 
and  the  timber,  being  subject  to  heat  and  moisture,  readily  decays.  To  avoid 
this  it  is  common  to  substitute  for  this  marginal  plank  a  gutter,  fill  it  flush  with 
cement,  and  perhaps  tile  the  upper  surface  (Fig.  ai,  Plate  15).  For  the  same 
purpose,  cemented  gutters  are  often  fitted  under  deck  steam  pipes.  A  channel 
bar  is  particularly  suitable  for  this  purpose. 

Art.  214.  The  upper  deck-scappers  should  be  considered  in  connecdon 
with  the  gunwale  bar  (Figs.  16  to  so,  Plate  15).  Their  purpose,  of  course,  is  to 
drain  small  quantities  of  water  from  the  deck,  egress  for  large  volumes,  if  there 
is  a  bulwark,  being  provided  by  large  wash  ports  placed  higher  up  in  the  bulwark 
(Fig.  3,  Plate  59).  To  drain  all  water  from  the  deck  the  scuppers  must  be  level 
therewith,  or  with  the  bottom  of  the  gutter.  In  many  cases  they  are. formed 
simply  by  culling  a  hole  throi:gh  the  gunwale  bar  and  sheer  strake,  so  that 
water  may  pass  at  once  over  the  side.  In  passenger  vessels,  however,  where  it 
would  be  objectionable  to  have  water  trickling  down  the  topsides,  over  or  near  the 
cabin  sidelights,  it  is  conveyed  from  the  bottom  of  the  gutter  by  a  pipe,  which 
debouches  through  the  ship's  side  below  the  lights  (see  Fig.  as,  Plate  15).  With 
the  first  type  of  scupper,  care  should  be  taken  to  maintain  the  strength  of  the 
gunwale  bar  where  cut  away  by  the  hole.  Formerly  it  was  usual  to  increase  the 
depth  of  the  vertical  flange  at  the  scupper,  smithing  it  so  that  it  might  form  a 
neat  frame  around  the  whole  (see  Fig.  18).  By  the  plan  now  commonly  adopted 
in  cargo  vessels,  advantage  is  taken  of  the  discontinuity  prevailing  at  each  joint 
of  the  gunwale  bar ;  instead  of  placing  the  joint  piece  in  the  usual  way,  in  the 
bosom  of  the  bar,  it  is  fitted  below  the  stringer,  the  ends  of  the  gunwale  bar 
being  kept  a  few  inches  apart,  so  that  the  scupper  hole  may  be  cut  in  the  sheer 
sirake  between  them  (see  Fig.  19).  In  order  that  the  joint  piece  may  scarph 
suflSciently  with  the  disunited  ends  of  the  gunwale  bar,  it  should  be  more  than  a 
frame  space  in  length,  and,  to  allow  of  this,  one  or  two  frames  must  be  cut  short 
(see  Fig.  20).  This,  however,  is  not  often  done.  It  is  not  necessary  to  rein- 
force the  sheer  strake  where  pierced  by  the  scupper ;  for  the  material  cut  away 
by  so  smalt  a  hole  does  not  exceed  that  removed  at  each  of  the  numerous  lines 
of  frame  rivets.  It  is  important,  however,  that  the  scupper  hole  should  not  be 
placed  over  a  frame.  In  order  that  water,  issuing  from  the  scupper  hole,  may 
properly  eject  itself  and  not  trickle  dOwn  the  ship's  side,  it  is  common  to  provide 
a  sill  or  lip,  formed  by  a  casting  or  small  angle  lug  (Fig.  16).  Sometimes,  to 
avoid  cutting  the  gunwale  bar,  a  modified  form  of  sciipper  pipe  is  employed,  in 
the  form  of  a  small  cast-iron  or  dished-steel  drain,  leading  from  a  hole  in  the 
stringer  plate  to  one  in  the  vessel's  side  immediately  below  (Fig.  17).  Details 
of  scupper  pipes  are  given  in  Art.  535. 

Art.  215.  By  the  rules  of  the  Bnrean  Veritas,  the  deck  stringer  and 
plating  are  tabulated  under  the  vessel's  length  only.  As  noticed  in  Art.  56, 
when  the  length  is  above  or  below  twelve  times  the  depth  (measured  to  the 
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nniennost  deck,  which  maj*  be  that  of  a  long  'midship  superstnicture)  the 
scantlings  and  requirements  as  to  upper-deck  plating,  stringers  and  gunwale 

bar,  we  determined  by  the  vessel's  length  modified  by  the  formula  L  X  — ^i, 

vhich  has  the  effect  of  reducing  the  requirements  when  the  length  is  less  than 
II  depths,  and  increasing  them  when  it  is  moie.  Any  reduction  in  thickness, 
however,  must  not  exceed  lo  per  cent,  of  the  thickness  given  under  the  vessel's 
■ctoil  length. 

Hie  following  are  the  tabulated  requirements  of  the  Bureau  Veritas  rules  for 
Tends  of  t%  depths.  In  the  case  of  the  upper  deck,  a  half-length  plated  deck 
ti  required  when  the  vessel's  length  is  237  feet,  and  a  full-length  deck  when  the 
length  is  351  feet.  A  second  deck,  half-  and  full-length,  is  required  when  the 
Jcngth  is  361  and  393  feet  respectively.  A  third  detk,  half  and  full-length,  when 
the  length  is  445  and  463  feet ;  and  a  fifth  full-length  deck  when  the  length  is 
551  feet.  The  rule  thickness  of  upper-deck  plating  varies  from  -3  inch  In 
a  337-feet  vessel,  to  '64  inch  in  one  6do  feet  long,  tapering  at  the  ends  to 
•a8  and  -38  inch  respectively.  It  is  assumed  in  the  tabulated  thicknesses  that 
the  beams  of  all  decks  are  on  every  frame,  and  that  the  ^posed  upper-dedc 
plating  is  sheathed  with  wood.  If  the  plating  is  not  sheathed  its  thickness  must 
be  increased  by  '04  inch ;  this,  however,  does  not  apply  to  the  deck  stringer, 
or  to  thickened  strakes  alongside  the  hatchways  and  deck  plating  between  the 
hatchways.  When  the  beams  are  on  alternate  frames,  the  tabulated  thicknesses, 
if  the  deck  plating  is  unsheathed,  must  hi;  increased  by  ■24-5/,  where  /  =  the 
tabulated  thickness.  Applying  this  formula  to  plating  '5  inch  thick,  it  will  be 
found  that  no  increase  is  needed ;  but,  in  the  case  of  plating,  say  -3  inch 
thick,  there  is  an  increase  of  30  per  cent 

liie  Bureau  Veritas  rules  also  state  the  minimum  thickness  of  unsheathed 
deck  plating  required  with  different  beam  spacings ;  it  varies  from  ■!  to. 
•38  inch  according  as  the  frame  spacing  varies  from  20  to  34  inches.  The 
thickness  of  deck  plating  which  may  be  fitted  merely  as  a  platform,  or  as 
a  substitute  for  a  wood  deck,  is  also  tabulated  j  it  varies  from  24  inch  in 
a  vessel  100  feet  long,  to  '32  inch  in  the  largest,  but  the  thicknesses  are  subject 
to  the  limitations  mentioned  in  the  previous  sentence.  The  thickness  of  deck 
plating  between  the  hatchways  may  be  reduced  by  '04  inch,  but  if  a  plated 
deck  is  of  thin,  platform  scanthngs,  the  reduction  is  only  'oa  inch;  in  no  case, 
however,  must  the  thickness  be  less  than  the  thickness  at  the  ends. 

Compensation  for  hatchways  or  other  openings  in  the  uppef  and  second  deck 
is  not  required  by  the  Bureau  Veritas  rules  unless  the  breadth  of  the  opening 
exceeds  one-third  the  breadth  of  the  deck  amidships ;  when  required,  the  sec- 
tional area  removed  by  the  excess  breadth  must  be  restored,  by  doubling  or 
thickening  the  plating.  The  plating  of  upper  and  second  decks  at  the  corners 
of  the  hatchways  must  be  doubled,  as  required  by  Lloyd's  rules  (Art.  203);  but 
only  within  the  three-quarters  length  'midsliip  in  the  case  of  the  upper  deck,  and 
within  die  half  length  in  the  case  of  the  second.  The  thickness  of  the  upper- 
deck  stringer  must  be  increased  20  per  cent  in  way  of  the  ends  of  deck  erections 
which  fall  within  the  three-quarters  length  amidship  (Art.  10).  These  rules  pro- 
vide for  vessels  up  to  900  feet  in  length.  In  a  vessel  of  this  extreme  size  and 
la  depths  in  length  to  the  bridge  deck,  the  upper-deck  plating  is  required  to 
be  '94  inch  thick  (tapering  to  -48  inch),  with  a  stringer  17  feet  wide  by 
I  '24  inches  thick,  having  a  i  z-foot  doubling  of  the  same  thickness,  and  a  gunwale 
bar  8  by  8  by  i  inch.  And  a  second,  third,  and  fourth  plated  deck,  '76,  -56, 
and  "48  inch  thick  respectively.  In  vessels  exceeding  612  feet  in  length  the 
gunwale  bar  must  be  doubled  for  half  length,  in  short  pieces  between  the  frames, 
the  shell  flange  of  which  need  not  he  more  than  4  inches  wide.  The  method  of 
deciding  the  scantlings  of  the  deck  plating,  etc.,  of  a  long  'midship  superstructure 
is  noticed  in  Art,  56. 

Art.  216.  The  rules  of  the  British  Corporation  as  to  deck  stringers 
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and  plating  are  quite  different  from  those  of  other  cUsnfication  societies. 
Here  these  parts  are  tabulated  under  the  vessel's  length  and  breadth,  various 
breadths  being  set  out  under  each  length.  The  scantlings  and  requirements  as 
to  deck  sttingers  and  plating  Increase  nith  the  breadth.  No  provision  is  made 
for  difTcrences  in  the  vessel's  proportions,  but  extreme  proportions  beyond 
14'  depths  are  considered  in  the  general  statement  that  the  rules  are  only 
directly  applicable  to  vessels  whose  length  does  not  exceed  14  depths.  The 
special  capabilities  of  the  stringers  and  of  the  marginal  portion  of  the  deck 
plating  clear  of  the  hatchways,  in  contributing  longitudinal  strength,  are  par- 
ticularly considered.  In  vessels  of  large  size  the  stringers  are  narrower  but 
thicker  than  those  required  by  Lloyd's  rules;  in  many  cases  they  arc  more  than 
twice  as  thick  as  the  conjoined  deck  plating.  This  b  required  with  a  view  to 
securing,  for  the  stringer  plate,  an  efficiency  under  longitudinal  and  compressive 
stress  equal  to  that  of  the  attached  shear  strake.  A  thick,  narrow  stringer,  when 
compared  with  a  wider,  thinner  one,  is  not  so  likely  to  buckle  between  the 
beams  under  compressive  stress,  and,  being  compactly  disposed  with  regard  to 
the  vessel's  side  plating,  is  better  able  to  give  with  it  an  immediate,  simultaneous 
resistance.  In  the  case  of  the  lower  decks,  the  breadth  of  the  stringer  increases 
continuously  until  t  second  completely  plated  deck  is  specified,  this  occurs  when 
a  length  of  470  feet  is  attained ;  just  before  this  the  tabulated  breadth  of  the 
second-deck  stringer  is  ta  feet,  and  that  of  the  third,  7  feet.  The  ii-fout 
stringer  is  composed  of  an  outer  one  45  by  '67  inch,  and  an  inner  one  8  feet 
by  6  inch. 

The  wide  inner  stringer  required  by  the  British  Corporation  rules  for  the 
lower  decks  of  large  vessels  may  be  regarded  as  the  marginal  part  of  a  plated 
deck,  the  inner  edge  being  carried  fore  and  al^  in  a  straight  tine  parallel  with  the 
centre  line.  If  these  wide  strips  of  deck  plating  on  either  side  were  connected 
only  by  the  beams,  the  deck  surface,  as  a  whole,  would  lack  the  rigid  diaphragm- 
like qualities  of  a  completely  plated  deck,  and  so,  to  secure  these,  the  uncovered 
beams  between  must  be  braced  with  diagonal  ties  (Art  44);  and  this  is  also 
required  in  the  case  of  unplated  upper  decks,  the  bracing  to  extend  over  50,  60, 
or  80  per  cent  of  the  length,  according  as  the  vessel  is  over  aoo,  350,  or  aSo  feet 
long.  When  a  fully-plated  lower  deck  is  required,  the  inner  stringer  plate  which, 
as  just  seen,  may  be  8  feet  wide  by  '6  inch  thick,  is  suppressed,  and  as  its 
place  is  taken  by  deck  plating  '35  inch  thick,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  here  no 
great  discontinuity  in  strength,  such  as  occurs  when  a  half-  or  full-length  deck  is 
fitted,  where  before  there  was  only  a  narrow  stringer. 

The  thickness  of  the  deck  plating  tabulated  in  the  British  Corporation  rules 
varies  from  '3  to  71  inch.  It  varies  gradually,  alternate  strakes  at  a  time. 
The  tabulated  thicknesses,  however,  are  only  applicable  subject  to  a  suitable 
minimum  beam  spacing,  which  again  depends  on  whether  or  not  the  deck  is 
sheathed  with  wood.  Thus,  while  unsheathed  upper-deck  plating  '3  inch  thick 
is  permissible  with  a  beam  spacing  not  exceeding  27  inches,  the  spacing,  if  the 
plating  is  sheathed,  may  be  twice  as  great.  Plating  on  lower  decks,  not  required 
by  rule,  may  be  '05  inch  thinner  than  the  foregoing,  except  in  coal  bunkers 
and  over  the  boiler  space,  where  it  is  specially  exposed  to  corrosion. 

If  openings  in  an  unplated  deck  exceed  in  breadth  40  per  cent  of  the 
vessel's  breadth,  or  in  length  10  per  cent,  of  the  vessel's  length,  the  beams  in 
way  of  the  openings  must  be  plated,  A  deck  over  a  boiler  space  must  be  plated, 
for  not  only  is  there  chance  of  fire  but  the  wood  deck  would  shrink  and  warp 
with  the  heat.  Deck  plating  under  a  donkey  boiler  must  not  be  thinner  than 
f  inch  (Art.  572).  If  the  end  bulkheads  of  a  bridge  are  situated  within  three- 
fifths  of  the  vessel's  length  amidship,  compensation  must  be  made  for  the  close 
row  of  rivet  holes  across  the  deck,  in  the  co;inecting  deck  angle,  by  thickening 
the  deck  plating  or  fitting  liners  on  alternate  strakes,  as  required  for  bulkheads 
(Art.  187).  The  continuous  gunwale  bar  within  the  frames  of  an  unsheathed 
plated  lower  deck  may  be  omitted  if  the  deck  is  uncaulked,  but  the  thickness 
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of  the  stringer  plate  must  be  proportionately  increased.  As  regaids  the  deck 
pliliiig  on  a  long  bridge  or  continuous  superstructure,  the  British  Corporation 
Tolet  do  not  spA:ify  a  completely  plated  deck,  even  for  a  vessel  600  feet  long ; 
tbe  stringer  plate,  however,  is  increased  gradually  in  breadth  and  thickness  until, 
in  a  vessel,  say,  600  feet  in  length,  it  is  33  feet  wide  by  '83  inch  thick.  Lloyd's 
lulei  in  a  similar  case  require  a  half-length  deck  '73  inch  thick  and  a  stringer 
10  feet  wide  by  =94  inch  thick. 

Art  217.  The  requirements  of  the  German  Lloyd  roles  for  platad 
Dpper  deoks  are  tabulated,  as  in  Lloyd's  rules,  under  both  the  longitudinal 
numeral  and  the  vessel's  proport^ins  of  length  to  depth,  tbe  latter  varying  from 
13  to  16.  The  lower  decks  are  tabulated  under  the  longitudinal  numeral  only. 
In  all  cases  a  half-length  plated  deck  is  required  before  a  full-length  one  is 
needed.  The  upper-deck  stringer  is  tabulated  under  the  longitudinal  numeral 
only,  but  if  the  vessel's  length  exceeds  1 3  times  the  depth  the  sectional  area 
of  Uie  stringer  (the  outer  one  when  there  are  two)  is  increased  for  haff  length  by 
20,  40,  60  or  So  per  cent,  according  as  the  vessel's  length  is  13,  14,  15,  or 
16  times  her  depth.  The  sectional  area  of  the  upper-deck  gunwale  bar  is  also 
increased  in  the  same  way,  but  only  by  half  as  much.  If,  however,  the  thickness 
of  the  upper-deck  stringer  is  76  inch  or  more,  the  gunwale  bar  must  be 
doubled.  In  the  case  of  the  upper-deck  stringer,  two  sixes  are  tabulated,  one 
for  plated,  and  the  other  for  unplated  decks.  The  former  is  about  33  per  cent. 
smaJler  than  the  latter,  but  the  thickness  is  the  same.  The  stringers  of  unplated 
lower  decks  are  practically  the  same  as  that  of  an  upper  deck  with  deck  plating. 
When  lower  decks  are  plated,  the  stringer  need  be  no  thicker  than  the  deck 
plating.  This  arrangement  is  not  sanctioned  by  other  classification  societies. 
In  the  case  of  third  and  fourth  decks,  having  substantial  plating,  no  serious 
objection  can  be  made  to  it. 

As  with  other  classification  societies,  the  German  Lloyd  tabulate  minimum 
thicknesses  of  deck  plating  suitable  for  various  beam  spacings.  Compensation 
is  required  in  way  of  deck  openings ;  on  the  upper  deck  when  the  breadth  of 
the  opening  exceeds  30  per  cent,  of  the  vessel's  breadth,  and  on  the  second  and 
third  when  it  exceeds  50  per  cent.  The  thickness  of  deck  plating  between  the 
hatchways  may  be  reduced  to  that  of  deck  plating  at  the  ends,  but  the  reduction 
must  not  exceed  '16  inch.  No  diminution  in  the  thickness  of  deck  plating  is 
allowed  on  account  of  wood  sheathing.  Comer  doublings  are  required  for 
upper-deck  hatchways  exceeding  in  length  8  frame  spaces.  If  the  upper  deck 
is  unplated,  diagonal  ties  are  required  between  the  stringer  and  the  corners  of 
hatchways  exceeding  in  length  6  frame  spaces.  The  upper-deck  beams  at  the 
sides  of  machinery  openings  having  a  combined  length  exceeding  15  frame 
spaces,  must  be  plated  over.  Diagonal  lies  are  required  on  the  unplated  beams 
of  a  poop,  bridge,  or  forecastle  which  exceeds  30  per  cent,  of  the  vessel's  length. 
The  dedc  plating  required  on  bridge  houses  longer  than  30  per  cent,  of  the 
vessel's  length  is  noticed  in  Art.  gl). 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

WATER  BALLAST,  DOUBLE    BOITOMS,  DEEP  TANKS,  OIL-FUKL  TANKS,  STC 

Art.  218.  Few  vessels  are  seaworthy  when  light,  i.«.  when  carrying  neither  cargo 
nor  ballast.  Through  lack  of  stability  they  might  be  in  danger  of  capsizing,  and 
although,  if  very  broad,  they  mii^bt  be  sufTiciently  stable,  tbey  would  not  be 
weatherly  or  navigable ;  floating  like  a  bladder,  with  no  grip  of  the  water,  but 
with  a  large  surface  exposed  to  the  wind  and  waves,  it  would  not  be  possible,  in 
heavy  weather,  to  keep  a  steady  course  to  windward.  Accordingly,  when  a 
vessel  requires  to  move  from  port  to  port  without  cargo,  or  with  too  little,  or 
with  one  of  a  very  light  nature,  the  necessary  immersion  and  stability  must  be 
secured  by  ballast.  Until  about  the  year  1 855,  stone,  nibble,  or  sand  ballast  was 
alone  employed ;  it  is  stiH,  in  sailing-ships,  but  in  nearly  all  steamers  provision  is 
made  for  carrying  water  ballast,  either  in  double-bottom  tanks  or  detp  tattis, 
the  latter  being  a  small  portion  of  the  hold  partitioned  off  and  specially  con- 
structed to  hold  water. 

The  use  of  water  ballast  originated  in  the  coal  trade  between  London  and 
Newcastle.*  At  one  time  this  was  entirely  conducted  by  small  sailing-ships, 
which,  for  each  return  voyage,  loaded  and  discharged  stone  ballast.  The  cost  of 
the  ballast  and  the  work  and  time  lost  in  loading  and  discharging  it  was  a  serious 
inconvenience.  Water  ballast  costs  nothing;  it  loads  itself,  and  may  be  dis- 
charged rapidly  by  the  pumps.  Having  steam  pumping  power,  steamers  are 
specially  suited  for  water  ballast  When  first  adopted  in  some  of  the  early  ships, 
the  tanks  were  emptied  when  the  tide  left  the  vessel  high  and  dry,  by  withdraw- 
ing a  plug  from  the  bottom.  In  the  case  of  the  early  steam  colliers  the  adoption 
of  water  ballast  answered  so  well  in  promoting  economy  and  despatch  in  port 
that,  although  in  other  respects  a  more  costly  means  of  conveyance,  they  soon 
took  the  trade  from  the  slow-going  sailers. 

When  employed  as  ballast,  water  must  be  confined ;  were  it  free  to  move 
from  side  to  side,  it  would  cause  the  vessel  to  heel  over  and  be  a  positive  danger 
instead  of  security.  Whoa  first  ased  it  appears  to  have  been  confined  by  the 
crude  means  of  watertight  bags,  which,  of  course,  possessed  the  merit  of  occupy- 
ing little  space  when  empty.  About  the  year  1854  numerous  independent 
shallow  tanks  were  employed,  built  to  lie  on  the  tops  of  the  doors,  and  connected 
by  pipes  for  filling  and  emptying  purposes.  Subsequently  it  was  realized  that  if 
the  vessel  were  built  with  a  double  bottom,  the  intermediate  space  would  serve 
as  a  ballast  tank,  the  strength  of  the  bottom  would  be  increased,  and  safety 
secured  in  case  of  damage  to  the  outer  shell.  A  double  bottom  has  the  further 
advantage  of  reducing  the  tonnage  ; '  but  it  also  reduces  the  capacity  of  the  holds 
as  regards  measurement  cargoes.  Compared  with  stone  ballast,  water  is  light, 
and  so  occupies  more  space ;  but,  of  course,  the  greater  part  of  that  appropriated 
by  it,  is  useless  bilge  space.  Stone  ballast  also  takes  up  space;  sometimes, 
therefore,  in  sailing-ships,  to  secure  more  hold  room  for  light  cargoes,  some  of  it 

'  Sec  the  Ute  Mr.  Marlell's  paper,  "  On  wattr  batlast"  Tiani,  InsliSution  of  Naval 
Artkitali,  1B77. 

*  When  Rrsi  intToduceii  on  the  Mclnlyre  system,  the  double  bottom  did  not  secure  this 
advantage,  for  in  making  ihe  necessaiy  measuremenis  for  loniuigc  the  Bond  of  Trade  officials 
did  not  depart  from  tbe  strict  leltcr  of  (beii  rules,  which  required  that  the  depth  of  hold  should 
be  meuured  from  the  topi  of  the  floors. 
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t9  slovrcd  under  the  ceiling,  between  the  floors;  but  ibis,  of  course,  is  an 
objectionable  expedient,  for  should  any  of  tlie  stones  move  wilh  the  rolling  of 
the  ship,  the  cement  wou)d  be  rapidly  worn  away,  and  then  the  exposed  rivet 
heaAs  would  disappear,  to  the  danger  of  the  ship. 

Ajt,  219.  A  double  bottom  may  prove  very  useful  in  limiiing  the  disastrous 
consequences  of  striking  a  sunken  rock,  or  of  running  aground  ;  for  although 
the  outer  one  may  be  ripped  open,  the  inner,  remaining  intact,  may  save  the 
shiPi  or,  by  retarding  the  inrosh  of  water,  prevent  sudden  foundering  and  loss  of 
We,  Again,  in  case  of  minor  damage  to  the  bottom,  should  leakage  water  enter 
the  ballast  tanks,  it  would  do  no  harm,  but,  if  it  entered  the  holds,  it  might 
(though  perhaps  ultimately  controlled  by  the  pumps)  damage  valuable  cargo. 
Numerous  cases  are  on  record  wherein  disasters,  great  and  small,  have  been 
avened  by  the  prusence  of  a  double  bottom. 

The  degree  of  safety  conferred  by  a  double  bottom  depends  very 
much,  of  course,  on  the  completeness  of  the  duplication ;  for  the  inner  one  or 
"tank  top"  does  not  always  extend  all  fore  and  afl,  hut  may  be  confined  to  the 
forward  or  after  hold ;  it  may  not  cover  the  lower  part  of  the  bilge,  and  in  some 
cases  small  discontinuities,  "well  spaces"  as  tliey  are  termed,  are  introduced 
for  pumping  purposes  (see  Arts.  512  and  516).  If  regarded  only  as  a  security 
against  cliance  rupture  of  the  outer  bottom,  such  incompleteness  might  well 
b«C  thought  iatuous;  in  ordinary  cargo  vessels,  however,  a  double  bottom  is  not 
fitted  for  this  purpose,  but  as  a  receptacle  for  water  ballast. 

Whatever  the  design  of  llie  double  bottom  (whether  complete  or  otherwise), 
it  does,  of  course,  greatly  reduce  the  chance  of  disaster  through  injury  of  the 
oater  akin  ;  and  although  such  a  contingency  may  be  a  remote  one,  it  is  evident 
that  it  should  receive  consideration  in  the  design.  In  lai^e  modern  passenger 
vessels,  where  safety  to  life  is  the  lirst  consideration,  care  and  forethought  are 
exercised  to  render  the  ship  as  secure  against  foundering  as  practicable,  by  a 
complele  watertight  double  bottom  and  by  numerous  watertight  bulkheads. 

The  International  Convention  for  the  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea  (Art.  478) 
includes  certain  requirements  regarding  the  extent  of  the  double  bottom  as  a 
ineaQS  of  safety  in  passenger  vessels  {i.e.  foi^ign-going  vessels,  carrying  twelve  or 
more  passengers).  Steamers  which  are  200  and  under  J49  feet  long  are  required 
to  have  a  double  bottom  forward  of  the  machinery  space ;  when  the  length  is 
349  and  under  300  feet,  they  must  have  a  double  bottom  before  and  abaft  the 
machinery  space;  and  when  300  feet  long  and  above,  the  double  bottom  must 
be  continuous  all  fore  and  aft  Wiien  300  feet  long  the  inner  bottom  must  cover 
the  bilge,  so  that,  should  this  part  be  ripped  open,  the  incoming  water  may  be 
confined  to  the  double  bottom  (Fig.  9,  Plate  4,  and  Plate  107).  When  699  feet 
long  and  above  the  inner  bottom  must  be  extended  up  the  bilge  to  a  height 
above  the  level  of  the  tank  top  at  the  middle-line,  not  less  that  10  per  cent  of 
the  vessel's  breadth  (Fig.  10,  Plate  4).  It  should  be  noticed  that  the  extension 
of  tbe  double  bottom  up  the  bilge,  although  uselul  in  case  of  running  over  a 
reef,  is  not  unlikely  to  be  a  source  of  danger  in  tiie  event  of  end-on  collision  by 
another  large  vessel ;  for  the  stern  of  the  latter  may  penetrate  the  elevated  mar- 
ginal part  of  the  double-bottom  tank,  which,  being  immediately  flooded  on  one 
side  only,  may  increase  the  dangerous  heeling  tendency  whicb  so  often  accom- 
panies collisions  of  large  vessels  at  sea. 

It  might  appear  that  when  a  heavily  laden  vessel  strikes  a  sunken  rock,  the 
mner  bottom,  situated  within  3  or  4  feet  of  the  outer  one,  and  connected 
thereto  by  slilf  floor  plates,  would  also  inevitablysuflfer;  but  this  is  not  really  the 
case,  for  it  is  usual  to  find  that  while  the  shell  and  lower  parts  of  the  floors  and 
longitudinals  are  torn,  bent  and  crushed,  the  inner  bottom  has  remained  intact  and 
practically  watertight.  A  remarkable  case  of  the  kind  is  shown  in  Fig.  6,  Plate  18, 
which  represents  the  damage  actually  suffered  by  a  warship  through  running  upon 
_a  teef.'     It  should  be  observed  that  when  a  vessel's  bottom  strikes  a  reef,  not  all 
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her  ««ght  presses  thereon,  but  just  sufiGcient  to  lift  her  by  a  few  feet,  until  she 
is  brought  up ;  the  penetration  of  the  rocks  may,  therefote,  be  similarly  small ; 
and  if,  having  an  inner  eIud,  the  water  does  not  enter  the  holds,  there  is  a  good 
chance  of  salvage. 

In  war  shipB  the  doable  bottom  is  carefully  designed  to  form  a  complete 
inner  skin.  Here  its  primary  purpose  is  to  give  security  against  damage  to  the 
shell;  its  efiideDcy  is,  tlierefore,  particularly  studied;  in  place  of  terminating 
helow  ihe  bilge,  as  in  merchant  vessels,  it  is  carried  above  it,  and  thence  the 
duplication  is  extended  above  the  toad  line  by  thick  longitudinal  bulkheads,  the 
greater  distance  of  which  from  the  side  gives  a  better  protection  against 
collision. 

Art.  S20.  The  depth  of  the  doable  bottom  varies  from  about  3  feet  in 
a  smalt  vessel  to  5  feet  in  a  large.  In  some  modern  Atlantic  liners,  where  raised 
under  the  engines,  it  may  be  8  or  even  9  feet  deep.  In  smalt  vessels  the  depth 
and  capacity  of  the  double  bottom  are  relatively  large,  Ihe  requirement -of 
accessibility  preventing  a  reduction  in  its  depth  proportionate  to  the  small  size 
of  the  hull.  In  very  smalt  vessels  the  comparatively  great  depth  of  the  double 
bottom,  while  giving  a  large  capacity  for  water  ballast,  greatly  reduces  the  hold 
space  for  measurement  cargoes,  and,  accordingly,  when  space  is  particularly 
required,  the  double  bottom  is  only  fitted  locally,  usually  in  the  after  hold,  so 
that  the  trim  when  light  may  be  by  the  stern,  and  thus  ensure  good  immersion 
of  the  propeller.  Sometimes  the  better  to  secure  this  result  in  small  vessels,  the 
double  bottom  is  made  deeper  towards  the  after  end  (Plate  109).  In  fine-lined 
vessels  the  double  bottom  towards  the  bow  and  stem  may  become  so  narrow  as 
to  be  of  little  use  either  as  a  receptacle  for  water  txillast  or  as  a  means  of 
safety ;  and  on  this  account  it  is  sometimes  discontinued  some  distance  from  the 
peak  bulkheads,  in  favour  of  the  more  simple  framework  of  a  single  bottom. 
Otherwise,  when  extended  to  the  peak  bulkheads,  its  breadth  and  capacity  may 
be  maintained  by  increasing  its  depth,  or  sloping  it  upwards  on  either  side. 

In  large  vessels  the  volume  of  water  contained  in  a  double  bottom  of  the 
usual  depth  is  insufficient  to  immerse  the  vessel  property  when  tight,  and  although, 
on  this  account,  it  might  be  advantageous  greatly  to  increase  the  depth  of  the 
double  bottom,  it  may  be  undesirable  to  do  so  on  account  of  the  accompanying 
reduction  in  the  capacity  of  the  holds  for  measurement  cargoes.  When  it  is 
desired,  therefore,  to  carry  more  water  ballast  the  necessary  provision  is  made 
by  supplementary  deep  tanlts,  which  may  also  serve  as  cargo  spaces  (Plate  i  ro). 

Art.  221.  There  are  two  types  of  deep  tank  (Figs.  6  and  7,  Plate  30,  and 
Plate  iioj :  those  placed  amidships  for  the  purpose  of  sinking  the  vessel  bodily 
in  the  water,  so  that  her  weatherty  and  navigable  qualities  may  be  maintained  at 
sea ;  and  trimming  tanks,  placed  at  the  bow  or  stern,  termed  respectively  the 
^^fore  peak "  and  "  a/ier  peak "  tank,  which  serve  the  same  purpose,  but  also 
permit  of  the  trim  being  adjusted,  so  as  to  secure  an  even  keel  should  the  cargo 
stowage  or  consumption  of  coat  during  the  voyage  cause  an  undesirable  departure 
therefrom,  or  to  increase  the  immersion  of  the  propeller  should  the  vessel  be 
light,  or  secure,  by  an  even  trim,  a  smaller  maximum  draught  when  entering 
shallow  harbours  or  docks.  Nearly  alt  modern  steamers  have  an  after-peak  tank, 
because  ballast  at  the  stern  is  particularly  useful  in  securing  immersion  of  the 
propeller  when  light ;  not  so  many  have  a  fore-peak  tank.  'Midship  deep  tanks 
are  sometimes  fitted  as  a  substitute  for  a  double  bottom,  but  more  usually  they 
are  titted  in  conjunction  with  them,  the  deep  lank  over  the  double  bottom. 

The  water  ballast  contained  in  the  double  bottom  may  only  increase  the 
vessel's  immersion  by  about  a  feet.  In  a  large,  modern,  cargo  vessel  it  represenis 
only  about  15  per  cent,  of  a  full  load  of  cargo  (in  smaller  it  may  exceed  ao  per 
cent.),  the  ballaat  draaght,  with  bunkers  full,  being  about  half  the  load 
draught.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  when  floating  so  lightly  on  the  wster, 
a  vessel's  weatherly  and  navigable  qualities  in  heavy  weather  nmst  be  very  poor. 
The  propeller,  for  instance,  being  only  partially  submerged,  has  very  inferior 
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oriring  power  (when  3.  vessel  id  ballast  trim  encounters  heavy  weather,  she  may 

taie  mote  thaii  twice  as  long  on  a  voyage  as  when  Tully  loaded),  and  the  shocks 

'ocuned  due  to  its  rising  out  of  the  water,  racing  violently,  and  then  being 

suddenly  brought  up  by  immersion  in  the  waves,  are  very  apt  to  cause  fracture 

of  the  blades  or  of  the  tail-shaft.     To  immerse  it  merely  by  trimming  the  vessel 

i'y  the  stem,  might  so  much  raise  the  fore-foot  as  to  make  the  vessel  still  less 

navigable  against  head  seas,  and  result  in  damage  to  the  fore-foot  through 

"pounding"  (Art.  135).     In  view  of  the  above,  when  a  large  vessel  is  about  to 

tnalce  a  voyage  without  cai^o,  it  is  advisable  to  secure  deeper  immersion  by 

loading  supplementary  stone  ballast.     In  a  perfectly  light  vessel  of  the  modern 

oi  oad-beamed  type,  the  stiffening  effect  of  the  ballast,  which  in  the  early  vessels 

was  the  sole  reason  for  carrying  it,  is  not  required ;  with  the  double  bottom 

•■•llj  ihe  stiffness  or  stability  (as  measured  by  the  metacentric  height)  is  usually 

^     Mcessive  as  to  make  her  very  uneasy  at  sea,  she  may  roll  and  pitch  so 

^i<:>lently  as  to  strain  the  structure  and  make  life  almost  intolerable  to  those  on 

oc»ard;i  straining  from  this  cause  is  often  observed  in  the  connection  of  the  side 

'""aoies  to  the  margin-plate  of  the  double  bottom.     With  a  view  to  remedying 

5*<Sssive  stiffness,  it  is  common,  when  supplementary  ballast  (or  reserve  coal) 

tK  *^^'''^'^i '"  place  it  in  the  upper  'tween  decks.     In  some  cases,  when  at  sea, 

ne  expedient  has  been  adopted  of  flooding  the  upper  deck  with  water  between 

^  bulwarks,  the  freeing  ports,  etc.,  being  stopped  up  temporarily. 

I>eep  tanks  are  better  than  a  double  bottom  in  that  the  centre  of  gravity 

the  water  they  contain  is  fairly  high,  much  the  same  as  that  of  ordinary 

^^'Igo.     They  occupy  valuable  hold  space,  but  large  watertight  hatchways  are 

Jj^'ovidcd,  so  that  they  may  also  be  available  for  cargo.     When  thus  adapted, 

>   ^   tank  is  included  in  the  tonnage  measurement,  otlierwisc  it  may  not   be. 

.  **   Order  that  it  may  be  used  for  all  kinds  of  cargoes,  a  deep  tank  should  be 

-^**S  ;  30  feet  is  a  common  length.     They  are  sometimes  so  large  as  lo  contain 

**ily  the  same  weight  of  water  ballast  as  the  double  bottom  itself,  increasing 

^*^  vessel's  immersion  by  another  3  feel  or  so,  and  when  there  are  two  such 

^^Ita  the  total  weight  of  water  ballast,  including  the  peaks  and  double  bottom, 

^ay  exceed  40  per  cent,  of  a  full  dead-weight  cargo  (including  bunker  coal),  thus 

r^*Uring  good  weatherly  and  navigable  qualities  in  light  trim.     A  'midship  deep 

r*nlt  is  usually  placed  immediately  abaft  the  machinery  space  (Plate  no),  or 

*  Y*'*'*  3'^  '*'0.  oiie  before  and  one  abaft  it,  as  in  Fig.  6,  Plate  20.     Otherwise 

*«iey  may  be  placed  as  in  Fig.  7,  which  disposition  has  the  advantage  of  not 

fusing  an  increase  in  the  sagging  stresses  which  occur  when  a  vessel  is  in 

l^llasi  trim  with  bunkers  full.     A  single,  large,  deep  tank,  forward  of  a  'midship 

Machinery  space,  may  have  llie  disadvantage  of  causing  the  vessel  to  trim  by 

the  head  when  light.     The  laulc  lop  is  usually  formed  by  the  lower  or  second 

deck;  when  extended  lo  the  upper  deck  of  a  large  vessel,  it  becomes  so  deep 

aslo  cause  excessive  Ruid  pressure  on  the  containing  walls,  necessitating  very 

strong  bulkheads.     When  just  in  front  of  the  machinery  space  it  is  usually 

arranged  to  serve  also  as  a  reserve  coal  bunker,  special  watertight  doors  being 

fitted  in  the  bulkhead  separating  it  from  the  stokehole,  or  watertight  plate  covers 

provided,   to  be  (ilted  over  the  ordinary  doors  when  water  ballast  is  carried 

(see  Fig.  10,  Plate  76). 

Although  at  one  period  deep  tanks  were  regarded  as  almost  essential  in 
high-class  catpo  vessels,  they  are  now  not  so  often  titted.  Tliis  change  of 
practice  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  only  useful  when  a  vessel  is 
tunning  light,  without  cargo,  a  condition  which  dues  not  often  occur  in  periods 
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mpnfect  navigability  and  tiad  wealtiEily  qualities  due  to  iDsufBccnl 
■Uqgcd  to  be  a  source  of  danger  lo  both  life  and  piopctty.    A  Select  CommiUee,  ki 
■  ■'  Lighl  I.oad-line  Commitlee  "  was  appointed  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  1903 
itlcr.  but,  after  receiving  evidence,  they  concluded  ttiat  statutory  leguialion 
fUtd  for,  there  having  been  iiii  ^erioiu  loss  of  life  on  vesEeti  in  ballast. 
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of  brisk  trade.  When  used  for  cargo,  their  shoTtness,  the  Emallness  of  the 
hatchways,  and  the  middle-line  bulkhead  (if  fitted),  interfere  with  the  stowage  of 
cargoes  other  than  those  loaded  in  bulk. 

Although,  on  account  of  its  adaptability  to  cany  cargo,  a  deep  tank  is 
better  than  a  dnuble  bottom,  it  has  little  of  the  safety-giving  features  of  the 
latteT,  and,  instead  of  being  a  source  of  strength,  it  is  apt  to  be  one  of  weakness. 
As  regards  longitudinal  stress,  the  fact  of  so  much  weight  being  concentrated 
near  'midships  in  a  light  ship,  may  considerably  accentuate  sagging  stresses, 
and  the  structure  of  the  tank  itself  may  suffer  local  stresses,  statical  and 
dynamical,  due  to  the  pressure  and  movement  of  the  contained  water.  As 
water  pressure  is  proportional  to  its  depth  (Art.  374)  the  containing  walls  of  a 
deep  tank  may  be  liable  to  a  bursting  pressure  of  great  magnitude ;  they  must, 
therefore,  be  very  strongly  constructed,  for,  not  being  intimately  connected  like 
the  tank  top  and  shell  plating  of  a  double  bottom,  they  must  be  self-supporting 
(see  Plates  24  and  15).  The  bursting  pressure  to  which  they  are  exposed  is  not, 
of  course,  merely  that  due  to  the  depth  of  the  contained  water,  for,  owing  to 
the  vertical  movement  of  the  ship,  this  may  he  greatly  augmented.  Further,  the 
air  pipes  may  be  full  of  water,  high  above  the  tank  top,  or,  in  the  contingency  of 
the  tank  being  only  partly  filled,  the  water,  being  free  and  unrestrained,  may  dash 
about  with  such  violence  that  its  concussive  effects  on  the  containing  walls  may 
strain  the  various  riveted  connections.  The  dangeroos  circtUQStance  of 
a  partially  filled  tank  not  infrequently  occurs ;  it  may  be  through  negligence 
on  the  part  of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  fill  it,  concluding  that  it  is  full  when 
it  is  not,  or  it  may  happen  through  the  ignorance  or  carelessness  of  those  in 
charge,  who,  to  improve  the  trim  or  weatherly  qualities  of  the  ship,  may  ■ 
cause  it  to  be  filled  or  emptied  at  sea,  during  heavy  weather,  when  the  vessel 
is  rolling  and  pitching. 

.  To  provide  against  violent  movement  of  free  water,  deep  tanks  were  at  one 
time  always  furnished  with  a  complete  middle-line  fore-anti-aft  bulkhead, 
sometimes  termed. a  "wash  bulkhead"  (Fig.  6,  Plate  24).  Of  course,  if  the 
tank  were  always  kept  quite  full  of  water,  a  wash  bulkhead  would  be  unnecessary, 
and  it  is  now  commonly  dispensed  with,  either  wholly  or  partly,  special 
precautions  being  taken  to  keep  the  tank  full.  The  best  way  to  do  this  is  to 
form  the  hatchway  with  deep  coamings,  or  as  a  tnink  hatchway,  so  that  the 
water  within  it  may  form  a  reservoir  or  feeder.  And  the  deck  girders,  instead 
of  being  of  ordinary  shallow  type,  may  be  made  two  or  three  feet  deep  (Plate  ag). 
Girders  so  designed  not  only  serve  to  break  the  rush  of  water  from  side  to  side  in 
the  event  of  the  tank  not  being  quite  full,  but  permit  of  all  pillars  being  dispensed 
with  (Plate  35).  In  the  case  of  the  peak  tanks  a  wash  bulkhead  is  usually 
fitted.  It  may  be  necessary  here,  if  the  tanks  are  used  for  drinking  water,  for 
then  they  may  seldom  be  quite  full ;  as,  however,  they  are  narrow  at  the  lower 
part,  and  as  it  is  only  the  surface  water  that  acquires  violent  motion,  the  bulk- 
head need  only  be  fitted  at  the  upper  part,  extending  a  few  feet  down  from  the 
taok  top  (Fig.  9,  Plate  10,  and  Fig.  i,  Plate  109}. 

Ordinary  cargo  does  not  take  contact  with  the  shell  plating,  whereas  water 
ballast  does,  and  it  lends,  therefore,  to  force  it  away  from  the  frames  and  strain 
the  connecting  rivets ;  for  this  reason  it  is  found  necessary,  in  the  case  of  deep 
and  peak  tanks,  to  space  the  rivets  connecting  the  frames  to  the  shell  5^ 
diameters  apart  in  place  of  the  7  diameters  elsewhere  sufficient. 

If  a  deep  tank  be  not  quite  full,  the  water,  lashing  from  side  to  side 
as  the  vessel  rolls,  is  brought  up,  or  "  choked,"  in  the  comers  below  the  tank 
top,  and,  as  a  result,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  rivets  of  the  beam  knees 
loosened  or  broken,  and  sometimes  the  shell  rivets  in  the  frames.  For  this 
reason  the  beam  knees  of  deep  tanks  are  made  deeper  than  is  usual  for  a  lower 
deck,  i.e.  about  three  times  instead  of  two  and  a  half  times  the  depth  of  the 
beam,  and,  as  just  seen,  the  shell  to  frame  rivets  are  more  closely  spaced.  If 
a  fore-and-aft  middle-line  bulkhead  is  fitted  it  must  be  constructed  no  less 
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substantially  than  the  Iransverse  bulkheads,  for  it  may  be  exposed  to  Iho 
battering  effect  of  free  water.  In  many  cases,  when  the  connection  at  tlie 
top  and  bottom  has  been  meagre,  the  bulkhead  has  been  swept  down  by 
the  moving  water. 

The  marginal  or  boundary  angle  of  the  end  bulkheads,  except  the  deck 
portion,  are  required  by  Lloyd's  rules  to  be  double  riveted ;  in  ordinary 
bulkheads  a  single-iiveled  angle  suffices,  if  not  fuither  from  the  upper  deck 
than  34  feet.  A  middle-line  bulkhead  gives  excellent  support  to  the  tank  top 
against  pressure  either  from  above  or  below.  To  hold  the  dtck  between  this 
and  the  vessel's  side,  Lloyd's  rules  require  side  pillars  to  be  fitted  two  frame 
spaces  apart,  in  conjunction  wiih  an  intercostal  girder.  More  usually,  however, 
the  better  plan  is  adopted  of  fitting  one  or  two  strong  built  pillars  in  association 
with  an  extia  deep  deck  girder.  The  deep  girder  shown  in  Plate  ^5  is  so 
strong  as  to  need  no  pillars  at  all.  The  structural  arrangement  of  the  end 
bulkheads  and  tank  top  is  dealt  with  in  Art.  257. 

Art.  222.  To  raise  the  cculte  of  gravity  of  the  ballast,  and  at  the  same 
time  increase  the  quantity  carried,  ballast  tanks  have  sometimes  been  filled 
on  the  upper  deck,  having  a  capacity  of  about  one-third  that  of  the  double 
bottom.  With  these  and  the  double  bottom  full,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
ballast,  instead  of  being  about  2  feet  above  the  lop  of  the  keel,  was  raised  to 
about  one-quarter  of  the  vessel's  depth.  The  deck  tanks  were  constructed  by 
fitting  longitudinal  girders  about  3  feet  deep  on  the  top  of  the  quarter-deck, 
and  plating  them  over.  As  already  noticed,  to  steady  a  light  ship  in  moderate 
weather,  free  water  is  sometimes  carried  on  deck.  In  some  vessels  a  portion 
of  the  upfier  "tween-deck  space  before  and  abaft  the  machinery  space  is 
partitioned  off  to  form  'tween-deck  ballast  tanks,  tn  way  of  each  tank 
a  centre-line  wash  bulkhead  is  lilted  from  deck  to  deck;  the  beams  below  are 
strengthened,  and  an  intercostal  girder  fitted  below  the  deck  on  either  side, 
Bupporled  by  pillars ;  the  central  hatchway  is  trunked  through  the  tank,  antl 
special  watertight  side  hatchways  provided  for  the  stowage  of  cargo  in  the 
tank. 

For  a  similar  purpose  some  single-deck  cargo  vessels  have  been  constructed 
with  double  sides,  about  2^  feet  apart  below  the  upper  deck,  for  about  half  the 
vessel's  length  amidships^  (see  Fig.  3,  Plate  iii).  The  side  tanks  so  formed, 
have  a  capacity  about  three-quarters  that  of  the  double  bottom,  the  latier,  of 
course,  being  retained.  The  fact  of  the  water  ballast  in  the  side  tanks  being 
SO  remote  from  the  vessel's  middle-line,  is  advaniageous,  in  making  her  easy 
in  a  sea-way,  her  period  of  oscillation,  due  lo  her  greater  transverse  moment 
of  inertia,  being  longer  and  not  so  likely  to  synchronise  with  that  of  the  waves 
ordinarily  encountered  (see  Art.  442},  The  double  sides  are  united  by  cellular 
fiumework,  and  as  thev  confer  great  strength  on  the  hull,  they  permit  of  an 
unusually  great  depth  of  hold. 

In  some  vessels  the  triangular  spaces  under  the  gunwales  arc  arranged  as 
"gunwale"  or  "topside  tanks"  for  water  ballast.  This  design,  to  which 
the  term  "cantilever"  is  sometimes  applied,  forms  the  subject  of  several 
patents.  One  of  the  latest  arrangements  is  shown  in  Plates  1 13c  and  113F.  In 
this  the  inner  vertical  wall  of  the  tank  forms  a  continuous  deck  girder  which 
is  BO  well  supported  by  the  sloping  wall  of  the  tank  and  the  deck  as  to  dispense 
with  the  need  for  any  pillars,  and  at  the  same  time  permit  of  numerous  large 
hatchways  wiih  extra  strong  intermediate  through  beams.  The  tank  is  con- 
tinuous all  fore  and  aft.  Its  floor  being  carried  in  a  straight  level  line  without 
sheer.  The  water  ballast  capacity  is  very  large,  the  two  gunwale  tanks  carrying 
half  as  much  again  as  the  double  bottom.  Overhead  ballast  tanks  such  as 
those  just  described  are  objectionable  in  lliat,  when  they  become  defective 
through  wear  and  tear  and  corrosion,  any  leakage  of  water  would  not,  as  in 

'  MoiGlaihau'i  Paitnl,  aa   .idnpled  in   the  a.s.  MaHimnia,   etc.       Registered  i 
lenKlli,  345  feel ;  breadth,  51  feet ;  dcjilh,  24-4  Tcct. 
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%  double  bottom,  merely  flow  into  the  side-  gutters  or  wells,  but  would  drop  or 
squirt  into  the  hold  and  perhaps  damage  valuable  cargo.  On  this  account,  in 
old  vessels  such  tanks  cannot  be  used  with  safety  except  when  running  light. 

In  some  vessels  the  shaft  tonnet  is  employed  as  a  supplementary  ballast 
tank,  thus  securing  greater  immersion  of  ^e  propeller  with  a  comparatively 
small  increase  in  stifl'ness.  Sometimes,  in  vessels  deficient  in  watei-ballast 
capacity,  deeper  immersion  aft  and  greater  steadiness  are  sometimes  secured 
when  running  light  by  partly  filling  the  afierhold  with  sea  water.  Free  water 
ill  a  hold  or  tank  has,  of  course,  a  marked  effect  in  reducing  rolling  tendencies, 
and  in  the  afterhold  the  movement  of  the  water  from  side  to  side  is  sufficiently 
restrained  by  the  shaft  tunnel  (Arts.  77,  aai). 

Art.  223.  Sailing  ships  are  seldom  provided  with  a  doable  bottom, 
for  several  reasons.  The  saving  of  time  in  port  (as  a  rule;  they  are  only  in 
port  about  twice  a  year)  is  a  comparatively  small  matter  in  a  slow-going 
sailing  ship;  and  a  double  bottom  involves  special  pumping  arrangements, 
and  increases  the  first  cost.  But,  moreover,  the  water  bolk^t  contained  in 
a  double  bottom  is  insufficient,  and  is  too  low  down ;  to  immerse  a  light  ship 
sufficiently  and  make  her  perfectly  safe  for  a  sea  voyage,  supplementary  stone 
ballast  would  still  be  necessary.  To  avoid  this  necessity,  some  large  modem 
sailing-ships,  are  provided,  in  addition  to  a  double  bottom,  with  large  'midship 
deep  tanks,  carrying  as  much  water  again  as  the  double  bottom ;  they  are 
subdivided  horizontally  and  vertically,  and  are  arranged  to  carry  cargo  when 
required.  A  double  bottom  has  the  disadvantage  that,  when  the  vessel  is 
loaded  to  her  deepest  draught,  with  the  holds  quite  full  of  homogeneous 
dead-weight  cargo,  the  entire  mass  is  necessarily  some  a  feet  higher  up  than 
it  would  be  were  there  no  double  bottom.  When  double  bottoms  were  first 
introduced,  the  steamers  of  the  period  were  deep  and  narrow,  and  as  they 
loaded  deeply,  they  had  naturally  but  a  small  mat^in  of  stability;  the  intro- 
duction of  a  double  bottom,  therefore,  made  matters  worse,  for,  by  elevating 
the  cargo,  it  so  seriously  reduced  the  small  margin  of  stability  that  many  serious 
losses  occurred.!  \xx  modern  steamers,  owing  to  their  large  beam,  this  danger 
no  longer  exists  (on  the  contrary,  they  are  usually  too  stifl),  but  in  narrower 
sailing-ships  it  does,  and,  as  they  are  subject  to  the  heeling  effect  of  the  wind, 
they  require  a  larger  margin  of  stability. 

Art.  224.  A  crank  narrow  steamer,  when  loaded  down  to  her  statutory 
freeboard  marks  with  a  homogeneous  cargo,  or  with  a  badly  stowed  one,  may, 
as  just  noticed,  have  inSnfflcient  stability.  This  might  be  corrected  by 
running  water  into  the  double  bottom,  but  as  the  vessel  would  then  be  immersed 
below  het  freeboard  marks,  she  would  be  overloaded  and  would  not  be  allowed 
to  put  to  sea.  In  such  cases,  therefore,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  postpone  the  filling 
of  the  tanks  until  the  vessel  is  at  sua.  This,  of  course,  besides  being  illegal,  is 
a  dangerous  procedure,  owing  to  the  fact  that  free  water  in  a  partially  filled  tank 
has  a  heeling  effect,  which,  in  a  crank  vessel,  might  cause  her  to  capsize, 
esfiecially  if  rolhng  in  a  sea  way.  In  vessels  engaged  in  the  light  timber 
trade,  the  filling  of  tlie  double  bottom  at  sea  was  at  one  time  a  common 
practice.  When  a  vessel  is  filled  with  a  light  class  of  timber,  she  may  still  be  a 
long  way  from  her  load  line ;  in  such  case,  to  put  her  down  to  her  marks 
additional  timber  may  be  piled  on  her  deck,  to  form  a  deck  load  perhaps  15  or 
even  so  feel  high.  When  so  loaded,  unless  the  vessel  is  specially  proportioned, 
for  the  trade  with  an  extra  large  beam,  she  may  be  dangerously  topheavy. 
This  condition  might,  as  just  seen,  be  conected  by  filling  the  double  bottom ; 
but,  if  the  procedure  is  illegal  in  that  particular  loading  port,  it  must  be  post- 
poned until  the  vessel  is  at  sea,  with  the  probability  of  capsizing  during  the 
process.     In  some  foreign  countries'  this  difficulty  is  partly  met  by  permitting 

'  See  Marlell's  paper  "  On  tie  eausei  0/  umeavisrthiness  in  Mirchanl  SUamers,"  Tram. 
iHSliltUion  0/  Naval  ArchilaH,  I880. 

*  HolUnd,  Nocwa)*,  acd  Kussia. 
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Tcssels  carrying  wood  cargoes  to  load  deeper  than  Ihe  usual  freeboard  marks,  a 
concession  which  is  regarded  as  proper  and  suitable  on  ihe  assumption  that  the 
dect  load  of  timber,  by  keeping  water  ofif  the  deck  and  contributing  buoyancy, 
is  actually  beneficial. 

Art,  225.  VVhen  double  bottoms  were  first  adopted  in  merchant  vessels, 
the  simplest  method  of  construction,  involving  the  least  departure  from  the 
usual  structural  design,  was  followed.  The  ordinary  floors  were  retained,  and 
the  side  keelsons  increased  in  height  and  in  number,  so  as  to  form  fore-and-aft 
bearers  or  '^girders"  for  the  tank  top  (Fig.  i,  Plate  i6,  and  Plate  103).  To 
provide  space  for  a  sufficient  weight  of  water,  and  access  for  a  man  to  pass 
convenientiy  over  the  tops  of  the  floors,  there  should  be  at  least  18  inches 
between  them  and  the  tank  top.  With  minor  modifications,  the  above  arrange- 
ment is  still  sometimes  adopted,  and  13  known  as  a  "  Mclntyre  tank."  It  is 
limited  chiefly  to  small  vessels,  in  which  there  may  only  be  a  partial  double 
bottom ;  for,  being  built  as  an  addition  to  the  ordinary  bottom  framework,  it  is 
here  simple  and  convenient.  It  also  has  the  advantage  of  greater  accessibility ; 
Kpecially  in  small  vessels,  where,  in  a  cellular  double  bottom  of  the  same 
depth,  the  manholes  in  the  floors  would  necessarily  be  small.  Further,  in  case 
of  damage  to  the  bottom,  the  repair  work  is  usually  leas  extensive  and  costly. 

The  introduction  of  a  Mclntyre  tank  strengthens  the  vessel's  bottom;  this 
will  be  evident  from  a  comparison  of  Plates  103  and  100,  or  Fig.  7,  Plate  8,  which 
represent  a  vessel  so  constructed  and  one  framed  in  the  ordinary  way.  The 
former  is  stronger  longitudinally,  for  there  are  more  side  keelsons,  each  one 
being  a  deep  girder,  having  a  wide  upper  flange  in  the  tank-top  plating.  It  is 
also  stronger  transversely,  because  each  floor  is  held  down  by  the  numerous 
girders,  and  instead  of  having  a  small  neck  at  the  bilge,  has  a  rigid  bracket 
attachment,  which  reduces  its  length  and  increases  its  strength  and  stiflTness 
under  deflecting  forces.  Although  not  essential  in  a  double  bottom  of  this  type, 
there  is  usually  an  intercostal  connection  between  the  middle-line  girder  and  the 
keel  (and  sometimes  one  on  either  side),  which,  by  uniting  the  tank  top  and 
shell  plating,  greatly  increases  the  strength  of  the  bottom  at  this  part.  Of  course 
if  there  is  a  flat-plate  keel  the  middle-line  girder  must  be  connected  thereto, 
either  directly  or  by  intercostal  plates.  In  some  of  the  latest  vessels,  having  a 
double  bottom  on  this  system,  the  vertical  keel  is  a  continuous  plate,  the  floors 
being  severed  on  either  side  and  connected  thereto  by  large  vertical  brackets,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  4,  Plate  103.  in  the  absence  of  fore-and-aft  vertical  plates 
directly  connecting  the  inner  and  outer  bottoms,  the  latter  parts  could  not 
co-operate  efficiently  in  resisting  upheaving  forces,  for  they  would  not  form  the 
top  and  b'Jttom  flanges  of  a  deep  girder ;  as  noticed,  Art.  86,  the  transverse 
floors  do  not  form  a  substitute  for  such  connection,  for,  being  mere  parallel 
connecting  links,  liable  to  trip,  they  are  incapable  of  transmitting  fore-and-aft 
stresses  from  the  one  part  to  the  other.  For  the  same  reason,  when  the  floors 
are  exposed  to  transverse  bending  stresses,  the  tank-lop  plating  can  give  little  or 
no  assistance,  because  the  fore-and-aft  girders  do  not  constitute  a  rigid  transverse 
web.  The  girders,  of  course,  are  most  efficient  in  holding  down  individual 
floors,  or  groups  of  floors,  but  they  can  give  little  assistance  against  widely 
applied  upheaving  pressures  (Art.  24).  Much  of  their  efficiency  as  independent 
girders,  moreover,  is  usually  sacrificed  by  the  meagreness  of  their  end  joints, 
these,  as  a  rule,  being  only  single  riveted,  and  in  some  cases  they  may  be 
weakened  by  large  manholes.  It  thus  appears  that  the  design,  as  regards 
strength,  is  not  an  efficient  one. 

Art.  226.  It  should  be  observed  that  in  merchant  vessels  a  double  bottom 
is  not  usually  fitted  with  the  object  of  strengthening  the  bottom.  Nevertheless, 
as  the  deforming  forces,  local  and  distributed,  to  which  the  bottom  is  liable, 
may  at  times  be  exceptionally  severe  a  margin  of  strength,  larger  than  what 
might  suffice,  whether  it  be  obtained  designedly  or  adventitiously,  is  always 
desirable;  and,  accordingly,  if,  by  a  modification  in  the  structural  arrangement. 
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BW  irilibrf-t;n?  «rr.  v.rcT  a-,u;.:-«.  a  erearer  «-*T«e  erf  oreivifa  can  be  seoir*?^'' 

It  ii  -.t'..  L'.:i'.  ii  .':.^-.d  Le  n^de.  It  vu  «:ih  ths  objea  ihat  ibe  ceUoL^*''* 
type  of  doable  bottom  <^s  irctxiaccd.  It  ■was  cm  ido^ted  id  vu^i^"'^ 
9.\>'y-\  ::.:  >'.ar  is55.  anc  ;r.  cr^rcrjui  Toseis  ibos  1S7S.I  _ 

I  ut.  ktrQCtoral  arrangement  of  n  j^iiwI*!*  donUs  bottom  mav  "M^^, 
dcKiii^ed,  in  a  geoeral  way,  u  a  Mclonre  a&k  (F%.  i,  Pbic  16)  ia  vhicfa  *sT» 
til':  ;  iiders  are  extetided  doftn  to  the  si^^  and  all  ibe  floats  op  to  the  Lmi  — ^ 
tj'/t'.:ji  ',!-;.'.  11;  crossi.i^  ore  aso'-ber,  tiiej  fonn  "■""""*  cells,  benoe  tt:^^^^ 
t'.rtri  "«//«.  jr."  W;':,  to  mi:di  added  iratCTJal,  the  ttreogtfa  would,  of  coure-s^*^ 
IfC  (.^fratly  in  l-x'  oi!.  for  each  longitudinal  girder  woDid  fORn  pnctkalif  a  de^^^ 
vett.cal  ketl,  t.aiiiig  3  wide  top  and  bottom  flange,  2ad  cufa  floor  a  deep  tnii= — -^ 
very:  '>n':.  ^^':.en  so  arranged,  the  entire  bottom  kUuLUue  nigbt  be  regarded  ^^^ 
Kfnu\'>vA  of  a  s';nc&  of  r.'-jntiguous  box  giidcis,  Jongitndinal  aid  vaaxseax^^^ 
caui  of  the  forni[:r  being  c'jmpaeed  of  a  suip  of  inoeiaDd  otuer  bottom  ai>d 

l>air  of  ]'jneiii:dinals,  and  each  of  the  latter  of  the  nuoe  and  a  pair  of  floots  (k   ^^ 
iiy^.  I,  7,  ari'l  8>.     In  praaice,  of  course,  the  above  anangemeDt  is  aot  caniecJ'^ 
out  in  its  cntiti.ty,  for  the  weight  and  strengtb  vould  be  altogether  eicesnve     ^ 
mIiiIc  siJlJ  retaining  amj.le  strength,  about  half  or  more  of  the  pans  aie  omitted  ^ 
and  llie  remainder  lightened  by  large  holes  (see  Figs.  3  and  4). 

pVjiriierly  there  were  only  two  types  of  construction  for  cellalBr  doubts 
bottoms.  One,  the  "transverse  type."  in  which  the  floors  are  on  every- 
fraiii':,  with  one  or  two  forc-and-afi  lines  ui  intercostal  plates,  or  "  side  girders" 
a>i  Lhey  arc  termed  (Fig.  4,  Mate  iGj;  and  the  other,  the  "  Ifwigitrirtinal 
type,  in  which  alternate  floors  are  omitted  and  one  or  two  eztia  side  girders 
iritr'xlu":il  (tig.  i).  While  omitting  alternate  floors,  their  frames  and  rererse 
ari(;li;s  ar»  rclaiiii^,  to  give  local  ^liffncss  to  the  shell  and  inna  bottom  ;  in 
kmall  vemeb,  hrtwcver,  the  reverse  an^le  is  usually  omitted,  the  thickness  of  the 
iiuier  b'itt'jtn  plating  beiti};  slightly  increased  to  coropensite  for  the  loss  of  its 
f.tifli»iiii){  effect  (Fig.  1  and  Fig.  3,  Plate  101).  The  ends  of  the  intermediate 
(rami:  angles  are  connected  to  tlic  middle-line  girder  and  margin  plate  b; 
bracket  [ilatcs,  which,  in  veistils  over  a  certain  moderate  size  (about  300  feet 
\|>^^V.)^  Ti;  in^de  recian^rular,  so  as  to  form  an  attachment  for  the  reTeise  bar 
fFig,  I,  J'la'':  I'li).  \\',\\\  the  above  methods  of  construction  are  still  in  vogue, 
hut  lhey  iM\  w>  l'jn;;er  be  ngunled  as  distinct  systems,  for  the  one  is  merely  a 
vatiati'Mi  I'f  tlie  oilivr,  ami  both  are  now  commonly  employed  at  difierent  parts 
of  the  Kami;  vi  r.sel. 

II  was  at  one  time  common,  in  double  bottoms,  in  which  alternate  floors  are 
omiUeil,  In  make  tlie  side  girders  continuous,  and  fit  the  floors  in  short 
pieces  or  (lia|ihraf(m  plulcs  beiwcen  them  (Figs.  6  and  7,  Plate  t6).  Now,  how- 
ever, excejil  in  warshijis  and  the  larjjest  ocean  liners,  the  floors  are  always  made 
coiilinuriuii  from  inidiile  line  to  margin  plaie,  the  side  girdere  being  fitted  in 
sliurt  inlercoslal  plalest  between  them  (Fig.  8) ;  for  this  method  not  only  greatly 
simpUries  the  construction  work,  but  increases  the  strength  against  grounding 
pressures.  Of  course,  in  every  case  the  middle-line  girder  is  fitted  continuously, 
the  floors  being  connected  thereto  by  short  vertical  angles  or  "  lugs."  In 
vessels  over  a  certain  size  these  lugs  are  doubled  for  half  the  length  amidships, 
and  in  all  vessels  in  the  ma<:liiiii;ty  ^[)ace  (Plates  4  and  8S).  Otherwise  a  siujjle 
lug,  double  riveted  in  each  flange,  is  aubstituted  (Plaic  hja).  Single  lugs  are 
fitted  at  the  intersection  of  the  side  girders  with  the  floors  and  intermediate 
frames  (Phte  113);  in  many  cases,  howevLi,  to  avoid  them  the  intercostal 
jilates  are  flanged  (Plates  r02  and  1138). 

'  A  discrijiiiiHi  (if  ihe  cellular  doulile  bottom  first  idoplctl  in  warships  will  be  found  in  Sir 
E  J.  Kc'Lil's  wiiik  on  shipbuilding  ;  and  those  first  adoplvd  in  mi:n:lia.nt  vt-ssels  are  well 
ilescritxMl  \yf  the  late  Mr.  Jobn,  in  liii  paper,  "  On  itllular  ifntlrtitlion  of  mtrchant  i&i/v" 
jyaHt.  tnititulioH  ej  Naval  Arehilecis,  tSSo.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  s.s.  Grtat  Eaittrn, 
tiuilt  in  ltl5!<,  ha<l  a  duul>Ic  bultoin  od  the  cellular  cyslem,  or  mther  a  complete  inner  skin  ;  a 
dcKription  'if  this  veisel  wilt  be  found  in  Scott  Kussell's  work  on  ibipbnildine. 
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Art.  237.  If  the  floors  and  side  girders  are  regarded  as  forming  merely 
the  connecting  webs  of  numerous  conjoined  box  girders,  disconlinuilies  in  tbe 
strength  of  either  would  be  unimportant ;  bill,  altliougli  slender,  ihey  really 
form  in  themselves  deep  and  fajMible  girders,  and,  as  such,  continuity  of  strength 
IS  very  desirable;  but  more  particularly  in  the  floors,  because,  as  they  form 
^"Ort  giriJers,  they  suffer  greater  stress  and  are  more  capable  in  resisting 
■Reflecting  forces.  In  the  early  vessels  the  side  girders  were  thought  lo  be 
Specially  useful  in  contribuling  longitudinal  strength,  and  so  their  continuity  was 
'^garded  as  important  The  lloors,  on  the  otiier  hand,  were  regarded  as  minor 
f'^ns,  quite  subordinate  lo  the  longitudinals,  so  that  while  the  latter  were  com- 
*^*^5ed  of  a  continuous  solid  plate,  the  former  were  often  arranged  on  die  bracket 
^Vstem  (see  Fig.  6.  Plate  16). 

If,  as  just  noticed,  the  floors  are  regarded  merely  as  the  connecting  webs  of 
^^.fivitx%^  box  girders,  their  place  might  be  taken  by  diagonal  lattice  links  {see 
'g.  6,  Plate  H4),  but  although  a  lattice  formation  is  perfectly  efficient  for  the 
^eb  of  a  fiirder  pure  and  simple,  it  is  not  so  for  the  floor  plates  of  a  ship,  for  it 
*^an  offer  liille  or  no  resistance  to  upward  crushing  pressures.  In  its  mechanical 
characteristics  a  floor  formed  of  bracket  plates  (Fig,  6,  Plate  1 6)  is  identical  with 
One  of  lattice  links  ;  if,  in  the  latttr,  some  of  the  triangular  spaces  were  filled  in, 
the  result  would  be  a  bracket-plate  formation.  The  latter  is  superior,  of 
Course,  in  that,  being  moie  iubslaiitial,  it  can  offer  more  resistance  to  grounding 
Btrcaes,  where  the  local  upward  pressure  of  (he  ground  and  the  downward 
pressure  of  the  contained  cariio  tend  to  crush  the  two  bottoms  together.  The 
larger  and  heavier  the  vessel,  the  greater  are  such  pressures  likely  to  bu,  and  so, 
although  at  one  time  the  bracket  system  was  adopted  in  large  vessels,  its  use 
was  confined  later  to  small  ones.  As  regards  merchant  vessels,  the  original 
bracket  system  of  construction  is  obsolete.  In  small  warships  a  modified 
system  is  still  in  vogue ;  here  each  vertical  pair  of  brackets  is  formed  by  one 
plate,  which,  of  course,  gives  a  better  supporting  eflect  than  small  detached 
triangular  brackets  (Fig.  5,  Plate  16). 

Art.  228.  Comparing  the  two  original  types  of  double  bottom  shown  in 
Figs.  3  and  4,  Plate  16,  it  is  evident  that  the  arrangement  having  floors  on 
every  frame  is  the  stronger  one,  and  on  this  account  it  is  the  one  adopted  in 
all  large  vessels  and  those  in  which  a  strong  bottom  is  required,  capable  of 
resisting  ail  ordinary  groundings.  It  is  also  the  most  desirable  arrangement  in 
large  single-deck  vessels  in  which  the  tank  top  must  support  the  whole  weight  of 
the  cargo. 

Art.  229.  It  is  now  common  in  vessels  of  moderate  size  to  omit  every 
second  and  third  floor.  Double  bottoms  bo  arranged  are  sho^n  in  Plates 
113A  and  113D.  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  intermediate  frame  and  reverse 
frame  are  here  formed  of  bulb-angle  bars,  which,  at  their  intersection  with  the 
side  girders,  are  united  by  a  similar  bulb  angle,  having  four  rivets  in  each  end ; 
and  that  the  outer  and  inner  ends  of  the  frame  and  reverse  frame  are  united  by 
lai^e  rectangular  bracket  plates,  the  free  edge  of  which  is  flanged.  The  whole 
arrangement  forms  a  sort  of  "  skeleton  "  or  "  bracket  floor,"  When  two  out 
of  three  floors  are  omitted,  it  is  evident  that,  if  equivalent  strength  is  desired, 
the  remaining  one  should  either  be  increased  in  thickness,  or  be  stifl"ened  by 
short  angle  bars  between  the  lightening  holes.  Usually,  however,  no  increase  is 
made  unless  the  frame  spacing  is  abnormally  great.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
side  girders  are  not  spaced  evenly  between  the  tank  side  and  middle-Une,  but  in 
such  a  way  as  to  divide  fairly  the  unsupported  portion  of  the  frame  and  reverse 
frame,  the  scantlings  of  which  depend  on  their  span  between  points  of  support. 
From  a  scrutiny  of  the  skeleton  floor  shown  in  Plate  1 13A,  it  will  be  seen 
that,  as  the  thickness  of  the  bulb-angle  frame,  reverse  frame  and  brackets  is 
practically  that  of  the  solid  Door,  there  must  be  a  considerable  saving  in  weight. 
And  workmanship  is  also  saved,  for  the  rivets  connecting  the  solid  floor  lo  its 
frame  angle  and  reverse  frame  are  absent  here,     The  handling  of  solid  floors 
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involves  some  strenuous  work,  compared  with  which  the  manipulation  of  the 
light  bulb-angle  bars  and  brackets  of  a  skeleton  floor  is  a  simple  affair,  easily 
undertaken  even  by  lads.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  considerable  economy  may 
be  effected  by  the  substitution  of  skeleton  floors  for  two  out  of  every  three 
solid  ones. 

Art.  230.  As  regard  strength  of  bottom  in  resisting  widespread  pounding 
pressures,  it  is  evident,  if  a-  oomparlson  be  made  of  two  vessels,  one  having 
floors  on  every  frame  and  the  other  having  two  out  of  every  three  omitted,  that 
the  strength  of  the  latter  must  be  greatly  inferior.  In  resisting  widespread 
grounding  pressures  the  vertical  keel  and  side  girdara  can  give  little  or  do 
assistance  to  the  floors,  for  owing  to  their  long  span  between  the  transverse 
bulkheads,  they  are  comparatively  flexible  and,  by  readily  yielding,  throw  all 
the  work  on  the  more  rigid  floors.  Neglecting,  therefore,  the  resistance  given 
by  these  longitudinal  parts,  it  follows  that  the  resistance  offered  by  a  vessel's 
bottom  to  docking  or  grounding  varies  with  the  number  of  solid  floors.  A 
skeleton  floor,  although  capable  of  resisting  considerable  local  crushing  pressure, 
cannot  act  efficiently  as  Che  web  of  a  girder  between  the  inner  and  outer 
bottoms,  for,  except  the  brackets  at  each  end,  they  have  nothing  in  the  nature  of 
diagonal  bracing.  Fig.  3,  Plate  95B,  depicts  at  P  the  kind  of  deformation 
that  occurs  with  floors  of  this  type,  where  it  will  be  seen  that  the  outer  and 
inner  bottom  are  both  forced  upwards  by  about  the  same  amount.  The  totally 
different  kind  of  failure  which  occurs  with  solid  floors  is  shown  in  the  same 
drawing,  at  side  S,  where  it  will  be  observed  that  the  deformation  is  limited  to 
the  lower  part,  the  stiffness  of  the  girder  formed  by  the  shell,  tank  top  and  floor 
being  so  great  that,  rather  than  bend  as  a  whole,  the  lower  part,  where  the 
localized  pressure  occurs,  fails  by  crushing.  Of  course  it  may  be  urged  that  it 
is  not  expedient  to  build  vessels  with  a  strength  of  bottom  suflicient  to  with- 
stand grounding  pressures,  for  not  only  would  the  greater  weight  and  cost 
involved  prejudice  the  vessel's  commercial  efficiency,  but,  as  grounding  pressures 
may  vary  in  intensity  practically  from  zero  to  infinity,  the  extra  strength  pro- 
vided might,  however  great,  be  insufl5cient. 

In  designing  the  bottom  framework  it  should  be  kept  in  view  that  the  vessel 
may  occasionally  take  the  muddy  bottom  of  a  river  or  bar,  and  that  the  greatest 
pressure  will  probably  occur  on  the  bottom  amidships,  where  the  area  is  large 
and  flat.  In  most  vessels  the  bottom  is  stronger  amidships  than  elsewhere, 
because,  under  the  engine,  which  is  usually  amidships,  the  floors  are  on  every 
frame,  and  the  transverse  bulkheads  at  either  end  of  the  machinery  space  form 
specially  rigid  points.  Not  many  large  vessels  have  the  machinery  at  the  after 
end,  but  in  those  that  have,  the  above  should  be  borne  in  mind,  especially  when 
two  out  of  three  floors  are  omitted,  and  when  there  is  a  large  'midship  cargo 
tuiUl  in  which  pillars  only  occur  at  wide  intervals ;  in  such  a  vessel  the  bottom 
Uiuiilships  would  be  readily  set  up  by  an  ordinary  grounding  casualty. 

Art.  231.  The  rules  of  the  British  Corporation  allow  for  the  omission 
(tl  ovory  ■BQond,  third,  or  fourth  solid  floor  provided  the  general  strength 
uf  the  hottoni  is  maintained  by  increasing  its  depth  by  a  certain  amount  (one- 
tliird  iha  depth  of  "  ordinary  "  floors  for  each  solid  floor  omitted)-  Sections  of 
llduliln  huttoiUH  on  these  four  systems  arc  shown  in  Tigs,  i  to  4,  Plate  loic. 
N(>  iiicicanti  is  specified  in  either  the  thickness  or  stiffening  of  the  floors,  the 
ilcplh  uf  which  in  thus  bo  considerably  increased.  In  comparing  the  duty  of  the 
flii|ili  with  that  uf  tlie  side  girders  In  preventing  upheaval  of  the  vessel's  bottom, 
II  is  cvidoul  ihal  the  duty  imposed  on  them  is  much  greater.  This  is  clear  when 
II  \%  uuibiduiuit  that  each  floor  has  to  support  and  carry  the  ends  of  two  or 
lhl<:u  i^iidtitv  tilt  each  side  of  it,  each  of  which,  although  of  similar  scantlings 
ttt  ihu  lli'iu  ilaulf,  only  spans  the  short  distance  between  the  floors.  To  secure 
uitllxiuiiu  hi  KU^niJlhi  the  scantlings  of  the  floors  should  evidently  be  much 
tjit  i^<r\  Omii  lh4i  III  Ihf  longitudinal  or  side  girders,  as  in  the  Ishcrwood  system 
(\\  I  >i«|i«Ulit  U»u  ;  V>t,  it  llttf  floors  are  placed  at  close  intervals,  to  limit  their  duly 
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and    ihus  minimize  buckling  lendencieS;  the  side  girders  might  be  dispensed 
Willi  altogether,  as  described  in  the  following  paragraph. 

The    latest   type  of   double- bottom    conBtmction    sanctioned  by   the 

British  Corporation  is  illustrated  in  Plate  113D.     Here  it  will  be  noticed 

■hat  all  side  girders  are  dispensed  with,  the  necessary  strength  of  bottom 

''^'ng  maintained  by  placing  solid  floors  on  alternate  frames,  instead  of  on  every 

"'ird     or   fourth,  and  increasing  the  strength  of  the  intermediate   frame  and 

reverse  frame.     In  view  of  the  fact  that,  compared  with  floors,  side  girders 

(Spanning  the  distance  from  bulkhead  to  bulkhead)  are  long  and  flexible,  and  so 

^^^     unable  to  co-operate  properly  with  them  in  resisting  upward  grounding 

P'"essures,  it  is  evident  that  the  loss  of  strength  due  to  omitting  the  side  girders 

'^'^'Ore  than  balanced  by  the  increase  in  strength  due  to  the  introduction  of 

^«<iilional  floors.     It  will  be  observed  that  the  frames  and  reverse  frames  are 

'"**^    Out  at  the  middle  line,  but  pass  through  in  one  piece,  the  vertical  keel  being 

slotted  to  permit  of  it.      The  need  for  brackets  to  hold  the  ends  thus  dis- 

3pj>ears,  their  supporting  effect  on  the  vertical  keel  being  given  by  short  buib- 

?'^Kle  stiffeners.      Vertical  bulb-angle  struts  are  fitted  elsewhere. between  the 

^■■T»e  and  reverse  frame  to  convey  pressures  from  the  tank  top  to  the  shell  and 

"'*""*  tJO'sA.     The  floor  plates  are  stiffened,  in  the  absence  of  side  girders,  by 

?^fele  bars  fitted  between  all  the  lightening  holes.    The  upper  and  lower  angle 

-^■^s    of  the  vertical  keel  are  filled  intercoslally  where  the  frames  and  reverse 

.^^«\es  pass  through,  and  are  increased  in  size  for  double  riveting  :  in  the  engine 

^*^Ce  and   at   the  fore    end,  where   the   floors   are  on  every  frame,  ordinary 

^'itinuous  angle  bars  are  fitted. 

_^  A  further  departure  from  the  usual  arrangement  will  be  noticed  in  the 
|.  ^^tside  frame  brackets,  where  iwo  small  flanged  brackets  are  substituted 
J^»  the  one  large  single  one  usually  fitted.  This  is  no  doubt  strong  enough  in 
Y**ccase  illustrated,  which  is  that  of  a  single-deck  vessel  having  la-tnch  frames; 
r^Vilin  a  vessel  having  two  or  more  decks,  the  frame  and  reverse  frames,  where 
j**lsupported  between  the  brackets,  would  be  very  ineflncienl  in  conveying  the 
^ownward  pressure  of  the  'tween-deck  cargo  round  the  bilge  lo  the  flat  of  the 
*^ttom. 

It  is  evident  that  this  arrangement  of  double  bottom  is  very  economical  in 
labour,  for  the  number  of  parts  is  reduced  to  the  minimum  and  all  are  of  simple 
form.  The  total  number  of  transverse  parts  is  minimized  by  a  three-feel  frame 
Spacing,  and,  if  the  bottom  is  made  quite  flat,  the  frames  and  reveise  frames 
are  in  one  straight  piece  from  tank  side  to  lank  side. 

Art.  232.  The  framework  of  the  doable  bottom  is  always  increased  in 
strength  under  the  engine,  to  give  stifTness  and  solidity  against  the  vibrating 
and  straining  effects  peculiar  to  this  region.  Whatever  the  spacing  of  the  floors 
may  be  elsewhere,  they  are  always  fitted  on  every  frame  at  this  place  (Plate  88)  ; 
and  an  additional  side  girder  is  usually  introduced  (Plate  104).  The  reverse 
bars  on  the  upper  edges  of  the  floors  are  doubled  from  the  middle-line  lo  the 
side  girder  beyond  the  engine  seating;  and  also  those  on  the  floors  which 
support  the  boiler  stools  (Art.  337).  Foe  the  reasons  mentioned  in  Art.  298  it 
would  be  belter,  instead  of  fitting  double  reverse  bats  on  the  engine-room  floors, 
lo  fit  a  large  single  one,  double  riveted- 

In  all  steamers  increased  strength  of  bottom  is  required  at  the  fore 
end  to  resist  the  dynamical  stresses  peculiar  to  this  region  (An.  135).  The 
floors  foe  one  fifth  llie  vessel's  length  from  the  stem  to  the  collision  bulkhead, 
are  filled  on  every  frame  (Plate  88),  and  all  are  provided  with  double-frame 
angles  (Fig.  1,  Plate  10),  If  additional  side  girders  are  required  here  to  stiffen 
the  shell,  they  need  only  be  of  half  height,  as  shown  in  Figs.  3  and  10,  Plate  88. 
Further,  the  pitch  of  the  frame  rivets  is  reduced  from  7  to  5^  diameters.  In 
small  steamers  having  the  machinery  at  the  sieru,  in  which  pounding  action  is 
most  intense,  the  foregoing  requirement  should  be  applied  forward  of  the  In  " 
length  amidships,  instead  of  the  three-fifths  length,     i'ormerly  the  doubling 
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the  frame  angles  was  only  required  in  vessels  of  full  form  at  the  fore  end,  but 
the  need  for  such  reinforcement  was  also  found  to  exist  in  modem  vessels  not 
of  fiill  form,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  greater  speed  and  impulsive  force  with  which 
they  strike  the  waves  ;  hence  the  extension  of  the  requirement  to  all  vessels. 

Art.  233,  The  floor  plates  of  a  cellular  double  bottom  are  always  lightened 
with  large  manholes,  or  "lightening  holes"  as  they  are  more  coirectiy 
termed;  and  so  also  are  the  side  girders  (Figs.  4  and  5,  Plate  88).  In  some  - 
large  ocean  liners  one  or  two  of  the  side  girders  are  made  continuous  for  the 
sake  of  longitudinal  strength,  and  In  such  cases,  as  the  sectional  area  of  the 
Orders  should  be  maintained)  no  manholes  should  be  punched  in  theip.  In 
lai^e  vessels  whose  double  bottoms  extend  up  the  bilge,  the  outermost  longi- 
tudinal should  be  made  watertight,  so  as  to  minimize  the  heeling  effect  if  the 
tank  margin  plate  is  penetrated  by  coUisioh  (Art.  319).  In  Mclntjrre  tanks 
manholes  are  not  required  in  the  girders  as  there  is  generally  space  below  for 
a  man  to  pass.  Manholes  are  often  punched  in  the  middle-line,  but,  except 
it  be  of  exceptional  depth,  Lloyd's  and  the  British  Corporation  rules  do  not 
permit  them  within  the  three-quarters  length  amidships. 

The  lightening  holes  in  the  floors  do  not  hurt  their  efficiency  as  rigid 
connecting  webs  between  the  inner  and  outer  bottom,  nor  even  as  independent 
girders,  so  long  as  they  are  properly  disposed  and  are  not  too  large.  Neverthe- 
less, whatever  holes  there  may  be,  must  reduce  the  capabilities  of  the  plates  in 
resisting  upward  crushing  pressures,  and  in.  view  of  tliis  and  the  natural  tendency 
to  save  weight  by  punching  unwarrantably  large  holes,  the  classification  societies 
discountenance,  generally,  the  lightening  of  structural  material  by  unduly  large 
holes.  The  fact  that  lightening  holes  weaken  a  floor  against  the  buckling  effect 
of  grounding  pressures  is  indicated  in  Fig.  3,  Plate  950,  where  the  fold  or  bend 
in  the  floor  plate  is  seen  to  take  advantage  of  the  shorter  line  through  the 
lightening  holes.  A  small  lightening  hole  is  usually  punched  in  the  bracket 
outside  the  tank  margin  plate  (Plate  4).  These  holes  are  useful  for  passing 
pump  suction  pipes,  but,  if  not  required  for  this,  it  is  sometimes  preferred  to 
substitute  a  number  of  small  holes,  uniformly  distributed,  these  being  better  in 
that  they  create  no  distinct  line  of  weakness  (Plate  103).  In  warships  and  some 
merchaiit  vessels,  the  floors,  and  all  diaphragm-like  connecting  plates,  are 
pierced  with  very  large  lightening  holes,  for  the  express  purpose  of  reducing 
weight ;  they  may  leave  the  plate  a  mere  skeleton,  but  even  so,  although  less 
fitted  to  withstand  abnormal  crushing  pressures,  they  are  still  efGcient  as  con- 
necting diaphragms.  Ii  might  be  thought  that  where  lightness  only  is  sought,  it 
could  be  secured  more  simply  by  reducing  the  thickness  of  the  plates,  and 
leaving  them  intact ;  but  although  the  weight  or  mass  of  metal  might  be  the 
same,  the  plates  would  be  less  stiff,  and  much  less  enduring  against  corrosion. 

Art.  234.  In  warships  the  double  bottom  oonstmction  is  peculiar. 
It  is  lighter  throughout  than  in  merchant  vessels ;  for  the  floor  places  and 
longitudinals  are  not  only  thin,  but  may  be  50  or  100  per  cent,  further 
apart.  The  floors  are  represented  by  bracket  plates,  those  which  are  solid  being 
extensively  lightened  by  large  holes.  The  longitudinals  are  worked  continuously, 
and  in  these  vessels  this  is  very  proper,  because,  owing  to  their  large  beam,  the 
breadth  from  bilge  to  bilge  or  even  from  keel  to  bilge,  may  exceed  that 
between  transverse  bulkheads — these  being  numerous  and  closely  spaced.  As 
the  shell  plating  is  thinner  than  that  found  in  merchant  cargo  vessels  of  similar 
size,  it  is  evident  that,  with  floor  and  longitudinals  so  far  apart  as  four  feet,  it 
must  he  much  less  capable  of  resisting  local  gioundiiTg  pressures  than  that  of 
merchant  vessels.  In  warships,  however,  this  quality  is  of  minor  importance, 
for  they  do  not  enter  shallow  tidal  harbours  or  rivers,  and  seldom,  if  ever, 
touch  the  ground.  Further,  there  need  be  little  or  no  margin  of  strength  or 
massivencss  against  deterioration,  for  they  are  not  constantly  exposed  to  the 
wear  and  tear  of  active  service  and  their  up-keep,  as  regards  cleaning  and  paint- 
ing, is  continuous  and  thorough.     To  provide,  therefore,  as  is  done  in  merchant 
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vessels,  a  large  margin  of  slrengtli,  would  not  be  expedient ;  for,  of  course, 
whatever  weight  of  slriiclural  material  is  saved,  permits  of  an  increase  in 
flffensive,  defensive,  and  other  qualilies.  When  the  longitudinals  are  fitted  con- 
tinuously, ihtir  lower  angles  ate  sometimes  severed  in  favour  of  continuous 
frame  angles.  By  doing  this  the  construciive  work  is  greatly  facilitated,  for  the 
fioors,  instead  of  being  in  detached  pieces,  may  be  erected  in  one  with  the  frame 
angles ;  so  that  the  longittidinals  may  be  dropped  ddwn  at  any  time  between 
'hem.  If  the  frame  angles  are  severed,  the  inner  diaphragm  plates  of  the  various 
floors  must  first  be  erected  and  fixed  lo  the  vertical  keel,  then  a  longitudinal 
filled  on  their  outer  ends,  and  the  same  operation  repeated  again  and  again,  the 
Bftttom  structure  growing  slowly,  piece  by  piece,  out  from  the  keel. 

Apart  from  the  bottom  framework,  the  stmotnral  design  of  a  warship 
differs  greatly  from  that  of  a  merchant  vessel.  The  latter  are  designed  to  carry 
«i  sorts  of  cargoes,  heavy  and  light,  stowed  promiscuously,  and  often  carelessly, 
"■*  the  inner  boitoro  or  'tween  decks ;  and  they  are  expected,  when  so  loaded, 
'**  codure,  year  after  year,  oil  sorts  of  weather,  and  it  may  be  an  occasional 
P'OiiTiding,  without  signs  of  straining  or  of  serious  deterioration ;  further,  they 
"^^^ive  only  periodical  survey,  and  are  often  unfairly  treated  as  regards  cleaning 
"^^  painting.  To  satisfy  these  requirements,  an  ample  margin  of  strength  and 
'''^ssiveriess  is  evidently  essential.  Warships,  on  the  other  hand,  carry  no 
r^*gO;  they  carry  heavy  weights  of  armament  and  coal,  but  the  former,  if  not 
^^Ciporated  with  the  structure  of  the  hull,  are  placed  in  specially  assigned 
^'^^lions,  and  are  definite  in  amount.  The  bull  is  rendered  stiff  and  strong, 
^t  merely  by  side  framing,  but  by  numerous  plated  decks  and  transverse 
rT*^  longitudinal  bulkheads;  at  mid-depth  there  is  a  protective  deck  of  steel 
^T^tbg,  3  or  3  inches  thick,  which  in  itself  forms  an  immensely  rigid  diaphragm, 
f^Bieriing  great  strength  and  stiffness  on  the  hull  as  a  whole.  The  side  frames 
■^^ear  ol  side  armour)  lying  between  the  bulkheads  and  decks,  having,  therefore, 
^^^^y  the  minor  duty  of  stiffening  the  intermediate  areas  of  shell  plating,  may  be 
~*imparatively  few  in  number  and  of  light  scantlings.  Efficiency  in  the  structural 
^^ign  of  all  pans,  however  small  and  unimportant,  is  carefully  studied;  if,  by  a 
*^ore  elaborate  design,  a  part  may  he  reduced  in  massiveness  and  yet  still  afford 
^lle  required  strengthening  effect,  it  is  so  designed,  regardless  of  the  greater  cost 
"*»!  worktnanship. 

Art.  236.  In  order  to  dispense  with  connecting  angles,  it  is  a  very  general 
fractice  to  flange  the  edges  of  the  various  plates  (  see  Plate  loi).  The  tops 
of  the  floors  are  often  flanged,  thus  dispensing  with  reverse  bars  (Plates  102 
and  1 13} ;  and  in  some  cases  their  lower  edges  also,  so  as  to  dispense  with  the 
Iraroe  angles  (Plate  111,  and  Fig.  2,  Plate  na);  but,  of  course,  this  can  only  be 
done  where  the  bottom  of  the  ship  is  without  transverse  curvature,  for  only 
straight  edges  can  be  flanged  cold.  The  side  girders  of  a  Mclnlyre  lank  may 
be  flanged,  thus  dispensing  with  top  and  bottom  angles.  Deck  girders  are  often 
flanged  to  the  deck.  Tank  margin  and  deck  stringer  plates  are  sometimes 
flanged  lo  the  shell.  The  intercostal  plates  of  a  double  bottom  are  very 
commonly  flanged,  usually  on  two  sides,  but  sometimes  on  the  upper  and  lower 
edges  as  well  (Plate  toz).  Bracket  plates  of  all  kinds,  triangular  and  rectangular, 
when  flanged  on  the  free  edge  gain  immensely  in  strength,  especially  when  of 
large  size. 

The  flange  system  cheapens  the  conslractive  work,  for  there  are  fewer 
parts  lo  make  and  fit,  and  less  riveting.  The  flanging  operation  is  done  when 
the  plate  is  cold,  in  a  special  machine  (Art.  649) ;  it  only  occupies  a  few  minutes 
— however  large  the  plates — and  involves  no  manual  labour.  Compared  with 
the  square  heel  of  an  angle  bar,  the  rounded  knuckle  of  a  flange  has  an  inferior 
abutment  and  holding  effecL  The  case  of  a  strut  or  pillar  may  be  suggested, 
whose  ends,  instead  of  meeting  the  supported  part  with  a  square  abutment  or 
I  palm,  are  bent  round  with  an  easy  curve  to  meet  it  tangenlially ;  it  is  evident 
k.lhat  a  tendency  to  shirk  lis  work  would  develop  under  a  comparatively  snuill 
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load.  When  subject  to  the  buckling  effect  of  grounding  pressures',  flanged  floor 
plates  art-  in  the  position  of  the  above  strut. 

Experiments  made  by  Lloyd's  Register  in  1905,  to  ascertain  the  comjjara- 
tive  merits  of  a  flange  vereua  an  angle-bar  connection,  proved  that  under 
excessive  crushing  pressures  the  former  was  very  inferior,  the  plate  tripping  and 
bending  under  a  pressure  less  than  half  as  great  (see  Fig.  5,  Plate  18) ;  and  the 
inferiority  became  more  pronounced  when  both  edges  were  flanged.  Observe 
that  the  inferiority  was  only  apparent  under  a  test,  whjch  was  destructive  in  its 
severity,  and  which,  therefore,  was  not  representative  of  the  conditions  which 
prevail  in  the  structure  of  a  ship.  Under  ordinary  working  stresses  a  flange 
connection  is  little  inferior  to  an  angle  bar  connection ;  and,  in  the  case  of  floor 
plates,  when  subjected  to  intense  crushing  pressures  through  grounding,  the 
weakest  part,  where  failure  first  occurs,  is  the  middle  of  the  plate  where  cut  away 
by  the  manholes  (Fig.  3,  Plate  95D). 

To  compensate  for  the  inferior  rigidity  of  a  flange  connection,  it  is  usual  to 
increase  the  thicknesB  of  flanged  plates.  Lloyd's  rules  require  an 
increase  of  'oz  inch,  but  only  in  the  case  of  floors  and  intercostal  plates  which 
are  finnged  to  the  shell  and  which,  consequently,  are  subject  to  crushing  and 
buckling  stresses  acting  in  their  own  plane;  and,  further,  the  flanging  of  the 
lower  edge  of  floor  and  intercostal  plates  is  not  permitted  at  the  forward  end 
where  reinforcements  are  required  against  pounding  (ArL  331).  In  the  case  of 
flanged  bulkbeads,  where  the  flange  serves  as  a  sti6fener  against  deflecting 
stresses  acting  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  thereto,  experiments  have  proved  that 
there  is  no  inferiority,  but  rather  the  reverse ;  and  so  here  no  increase  is  made 
(see  Art.  2Z2).  An  increased  thickness  in  flanged  plates  is  sometimes  thought 
to  be  useful  as  compensation  for  the  injury  done  to  the  material  at  the  knuckle 
of  the  flange.  To  bend  sharply  a  cold  plate  is  a  severe  ordeal ;  although  it-may 
withstand  the  treatment,  evidence  of  the  steel  being  in  a  strained  condition  is 
often  given  by  the  appearance  of  small  cracks  at  the  extreme  ends  of  the 
knuckle ;  and  in  some  cases,  when  the  plate  is  thick,  it  may  crack  from  end  to 
end  along  the  knuckle ;  but  this  should  not  occur  with  good,  mild  steel  (Art 
668).  The  rules  of  the  British  Corporation  require  the  thickness  of  flanged 
plates,  if  of  ordinary  mild  steel,  to  be  increased  by  J5  inch  for  plates  up  to 
5^  inch  thick,  ^  inch  for  those  from  H  ^o  j|  inch  thick,  and  ^  inch  for  those 
exceeding  the  latter  thickness.  If,  however,  the  steel  is  of  specially  mild,  flang- 
ing quality,  having  a  tensile  strength  of  z6  to  30  tons  (instead  of  the  normal  33 
to  33)  and  an  elongation  of  19  to  33  per  cent,  according  to  the  thickness 
(instead  of  16  to  30),  no  increase  is  needed.  Lloyd's  rules  permit  of  a  minimum 
strength  of  26  tons  (instead  of  ihe  usual  28  tons)  in  cold-flanged  plates. 

A  serious  objection  to  a  flange  as  a  substitute  for  an  angle-bar  connection 
is  the  fact  that  oxidation  is  apt  to  occur  in  the  crevice  between  the  two  parts, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  5,  Plate  95B.  Being  quite  inaccessible,  rust  scale  forming  here 
cannot  be  beaten  out,  with  the  result  that  serious  wasting,  involving  extensive 
repairs,  may  take  place  in  a  comparatively  short  time.  In  the  case  of  a  flange 
connection  to  the  shell  plating  within  a  double  bottom,  if  the  shell  plating  is 
covered  in  the  usual  way  with  Portland  cement  the  above  does  not  apply,  for 
there  can  be  no  rusting  where  there  is  good  solid  Portland  cement. 

Art  236.  In  Lloyd's  rales  the  scantlinga  of  the  various  parts  of  a 
cellular  double  bottom,  except  the  breadth  of  the  tank  margin  plate,  are 
tabulated  under  the  longitudinal  numeral.  The  comparative  sizes  of  the  various 
parts  in  vessels  ranging  from  the  smallest  to  the  largest  may  be  seen  at  a  glance 
from  Plate  4.  The  lower  angles  of  the  middle-line  girder  are  heavier  than  the 
upper  because  they  are  exposed  to  intense  local  pressures  from  the  keel  blocks 
in  dry  docks,  and  ihey  are  connected  to  the  thick  keel  plate.  Usually  a  single 
double-riveted  angle  is  substituted  for  the  two  upper  ones  (Fig.  a,  Plate  h3a). 
Sometimes  also  a  single  bar  is  substituted  for  the  lower  two  (Plate  ii3i>)j| 
but  this  is  nnl  so  eliicient  an  arrangement,  for  the  rivets,  being  in  single  shei 
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W^  Ws  fitted  to  withstand  docking  pressures.  With  double  the  number  of  rivets, 
however,  this  does  not  matter,  and  if  the  lower  edge  of  the  vertical  plate  actually 
***ts  upon  the  flat-plaie  keel,  the  rivets  are  relieved  of  sheering  stress. 

The  niuuber  of  side  girders  required  by  Lloyd's  rules  depends  on  the 
spacing  of  the  floors  and  on  the  breadth  amidships  of  the  double  bottom  (Plate 
4)-  Excepting  the  margin -pi  ate,  all  parts  of  a  cellular  double  bottom,  wheii 
over  a  certain  thickness,  may  taper  in  thickness  beyond  the  'midship  half 
length.  The  reduction  in  the  case  of  the  middle-line  girder  varies  from  about 
IS  per  cent  in  a  small  vessel  to  25  per  cent,  in  a  large  one  ;  in  the  case  of  the 
floors  and  side  girder,  it  varies  from  nothing  at  all  to  about  23  per  cenL  The 
reduction  in  the  thickness  of  angle  bars  varies  from  -02  inch  to  'oS  inch 
according  as  the  'midship  thickness  varies  from  '40  to  '80  inch. 

Art.  237.  In  the  boiler  space  all  parts  of  the  double  bottom,  except 
shell  angles  which  are  covered  with  cement,  arc  increased  in  thickness  as  a 
provision  against  the  rapid  corrosion  which  occurs  here  (Art.  573).  The  increase 
varies  from  -10  inch  for  plates  '28  inch  thick,  to  04  inch  for  those  '54.  inch 
thick.  In  the  case  of  angle  bars  the  increased  thickness  is  '10  inch  for  all.  It 
is  proper  to  make  a  larger  provision  in  thin  than  in  thick  plates,  because  the 
same  rale  of  diminution  through  corrosion,  while  perhaps  only  slightly  reducing 
the  thickness  of  a  thick  plate,  might  cause  a  thin  one  to  disappear  altogether. 

Art.  238.  The  depth  of  the  margin-plate  is  tabulated  under  the  vessel's 
longitudinal  numeral,  and  also  under  the  depth  of  side  from  lank  top  to  lower 
deck  (d  in  Fig.  4,  Plate  4)-  As  the  margin-plate  runs  continuously  all  fore  and 
aft,  it  severs  completely  all  the  transverse  frames.  The  effect  of  continuity  is 
regaiued,  however,  by  bracketing  each  frame  to  the  raargin-plate  (Plate  17). 
The  greater  the  depth  of  the  brackets  the  stronger  they  are  under  transverse 
stress  (such  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  8,  Plate  2),  and  as  it  is  the  depth  of  the  margin- 
plate  tbai  limits  their  depth,  it  is  evident  that  this  dimension  of  the  margin-plate 
is  an  impoitant  one.  The  greater  the  span  of  the  side  frames  below  the  lowest 
deck,  the  greater  the  bending  moment  to  which  they  may  be  subjected,  and  the 
greater  the  need  for  an  extensive  fixture  of  their  ends  by  the  tank-side 
brackets  and  beam  knees.  The  depth  of  the  margin  plate,  as  tabulated  in 
Lloyd's  rules,  increases  with  the  depth  of  unsupported  side  in  the  hold,  by 
I  inch  for  every  three  feet.  It  varies  from  ig  inches  in  a  small  vessel  to 
44  inches  in  a  large ;  and  it  may  taper  in  depth,  but  not  in  thickness,  abaft  the 
three-fifths  length  amidships,  by  15  per  cent.  Formerly  a  reduction  in  depth  was 
also  allowed  at  the  fore  end,  but  as  straining  of  the  riveting  of  the  brackets  was  often 
observed  here,  the  practice  was  discontinued.  In  order  that  the  margin-ptatc 
may  resist  the  straining  tendency  due  to  the  pull  of  the  side  brackets  indicated 
in  Figs.  9,  10,  13,  and  14,  Plate  17,  it  should  be  thick.  For  this  reason  its  thick- 
ness is  not  reduced  towards  the  ends,  as  with  other  longitudinally  disposed  parts. 
The  attachment  of  the  frame  to  the  tank-side  bracket  is  often  more 
extensive  than  that  of  the  bracket  to  the  margin-plate,  and,  of  course,  it  should 
not  be  less.  How  secure  it  is  depends,  of  course,  on  how  far  up  the  frame  the 
bracket  extends.  Lloyd's  rules  require  the  top  edge  of  the  latter  to  slope 
upwards  so  that  where  it  joins  the  frame  it  shall  be  a  certain  height  above  the 
tank-top — from  a  inches  in  a  small  vessel  to  39  inches  in  a  large  one  (Plate  4). 
For  purposes  of  strength  the  extension  of  the  frame  bar  below  the  upper  edge 
of  the  bracket  need  not  exceed  what  is  necessary  to  secure  an  ample  rivet 
attachment;  and  when  the  frame  bar  is  massive,  it  is  usual  to  minimize  the 
heavy  work  of  bending  it  at  the  bilge  by  cutting  it  short,  as  shown  in  Plate  4, 
and  substituting  a  light  angle  bar.  In  some  cases  it  \%  practicable,  by  cutting 
the  frame  short,  to  avoid  all  curvature  at  the  bilge  (Fig.  i,  Plate  loic,  and 
Plate  113B). 

Art.  239.  The  tank  top  is  usually  designed  as  a  level  surface.  Forraeriy 
it  was  common  to  slope  it  slightly  upwards  from  the  middle  line  (Fig.  3, 
Plate  18),  for  by  doing  so  the  British  tonnage  was  reduced  (see  Art,  iioj.     Now 
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this  is  seldom  done,  except  in  vessels  which  have  considerable  rise  of  floor, 
Inhere,  if  it  were  level,  it  would  be  too  shallow  at  the  margin-plate  or  too  deep 
over  the  keel ;  or  where  a  small  Suez  Canal  tonnage  is  required,  this  being  still 
computed  in  the  manner  formerly  in  vogue  for  British  tonnage.  With  this 
formation  a  well  should  be  provided  in  the  tank  top  at  the  centre  line  (Fig.  3) 
so  that  drainage  or  leakage  water,  if  it  accumulates,  maybe  got  rid  of  (Art  5r6). 
In  some  cases  the  tank  top  slopes  downwards  from  the  centre  on  either  side 
(Plate  1 13c) ;  there  is  little  advantage  in  this,  but  it  may  be  useful  where  a  deep 
and  strong  middle-line  girder,  and  yet  not  too  large  a  tank,  is  desired.  As  a  mle, 
the  tank  top  is  level  all  fore-and-aft,  but  sometimes  it  is  raised  under  the  engine, 
to  avoid  deep  supplementary  engine  seating  and  give  exira  rigidity  and  strength 
at  this  part  (Plate  108)  and  sometimes  in  small  vessels  it  is  raised  at  the  after 
end  (Plate  109). 

The  margin  of  the  tank  at  the  vessel's  bilge  is  usually  arranged  on  the 
well-known  plan  shown  in  Figs,  i  to  8,  Plate  4,  the  principal  object  of  which 
is  to  form  a  gutter  wherein  bilge  water  may  collect  until  it  is  removed  by 
the  pumps.  Very  commonly,  however,  the  tank  top  is  extended  straight 
oat,  so  as  to  meet  the  side  above  the  turn  of  the  bilge  (Fig.  9  and  Plate  107), 
the  latter  in  most  cases  being  made  of  small  radius,  so  that  it  may  have  no 
curvature  above  its  junction  with  the  tank  top  (Fig.  4,  Plate  roic).  This  is 
really  a  very  old  arrangement,  for  it  was  adopted  in  some  of  the  first  double 
bottoms ;  it  is  advantageous  in  that  it  confers  increased  safety  should  the  vessel 
Strike  a  reef  or  floating  ice  and  have  her  bilge  ripped  open.  This  more  com- 
plete duplication  of  the  vessel's  bottom  is  now  required  as  a  result  of  the 
International  Conference  for  the  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea,  in  all  passenger  vessels 
over  300  feet  long  (Arts.  319  and  478);  and,  for  still  greater  security,  in  those 
over  699  feet  the  inner  bottom,  for  at  least  half  the  vessel's  length  amidships,  is 
required  to  extend  up  the  bilge  to  a  vertical  height  not  less  than  10  per  cent, 
of  the  vessel's  breadth  (Fig.  10,  Plate  4). 

In  Fig.  I,  Plate  loic,  and  Plate  ri3,  the  fVames  within  Qie  tank  have 
no  oorvattire,  which  permits,  if  required,  of  the  floor  plates  being  flanged  to 
the  shell  (as  in  Fig.  a,  Plate  la).  In  Fig.  4,  Plate  19A,  and  Plate  107,  the 
heavy  Bide  frames  have  also  no  ourrature,  which  results  in  a  considerable 
saving  of  labour;  and  in  this  design  there  is  a  further  saving  In  the  fact  that  the 
flanging  of  the  margin  plate  is  done  away  with.  Between  the  above  two  extreme 
positions  for  the  tank  margin-plate,  there  are,  of  course,  any  number  of  inter- 
mediate ones,  practically  all  of  which  have  been  adopted  at  different  times  by 
difl'erent  builders. 

The  principal  objection  to  extending  the  tank  top  straight  oat  to  the 
bilge  is  the  broken  stowage  and  loss  of  space  caused  by  the  projecting  frame 
brackets  (compare  Fig.  2,  Plate  loic,  with  Fig,  4,  or  Fig.  8,  Plate  4,  with  Fig.  9). 
It  is  also  sometimes  urged  that  side  gutters  are  necessary  for  the  collection  of 
leakage,  sweat  or  drainage  from  cargoes ;  and  to  form  a  sort  of  well  from  which 
it  may  readily  be  pumped  out.  There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  in  most 
sea-going  vessels  the  side  gutters  are  merely  receptacles  for  the  accumulation 
of  dirty  water  or  mud,  often  of  a  most  foetid  kind,  which  is  suffered  to  accumulate 
because  it  is  unseen  and  out  of  the  way.  As  it  is  enclosed  by  the  ceiling  it  does 
not  evaporate  and  dry  up,  but  thickens  gradually,  chokes  the  limber  holes,  and 
so  cannot  flow  to  the  pump  suction  at  the  after  end.  In  the  absence  of  side 
gntters,  the  small  amount  of  moisture  that  may  reach  the  tank  top  spreads  out 
and  quickly  evaporates.  It  is  generally  found  that,  in  the  absence  of  side  gutters, 
the  tank  top  remains  dry,  especially  when  ceiling  planking  is  dispensed  with,  as 
is  now  common.  Of  course,  in  such  cases,  provision  is  made  for  the  collection 
and  removal  of  any  considerable  volume  of  water  that  may,  by  accident,  get 
into  the  hold,  \>y  forming  a  well  on  either  side  at  the  after  end,  of  sufficient  size 
and  depth  to  submerge  the  end  of  the  pump  suction  and  keep  the  pump  well 
diarged  when  at  work.     It  may  be  observed  that  cargo  likely  to  be  damaged  by 
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pioisture  is  not  laid  directly  on  the  tank  top  ;  in  the  absence  of  ceiling  planking 
"  sbonld,  of  course,  be  raised  on  dunnage  wood. 

The  better  to  drain  the  tank  top  it  is  sometimes  Bloped  down  towards  the 

^id<ile  line  and  a  well  formed  as  in  Fig.  3,  Plate  18.     It  should  be  observed 

"*■*   a  well    such  as  that  shown  in  Fig,  4  is  not    now  permilCcd  in   passenger 

V'cssela  (Safety  of  Life  at  Sea  Convention,  Art.  219),  the  double  botlom  with  its 

••fcty-giving  qualities  being  non-existent  at  this  place.     In  some  American  Lake 

'^^Kmeis  the  clde  gatter  is  made  very  Bhallow,  as  in  Fig.  16,  Plate  17,  and  a 

***^ain-pipe  fitted  from  it  to  an  enclosed  central  well.     These  vessels  meet  with 

T^^T  rough  usage  in  passing  through  canal  locks,  and  the  shell  at  the  bilge  often 

^*<=ome8  indented  and  leaky,  hence  the  desirability  of  placing  the  bilge  within 

^*c  tank.     The  slight  slope  of  the  tank  margin  plate  forms  a  shallow  gutter  for 

5^^*11  leakage,  and,  to  provide  for  more,  the  lower  half  of  the  plating  within  the 

^"^me  brackets  is  made  watertight  and  thus  forms  a  deep  gutter. 

-  Art.  240.  Ballast  tanks  are  usually  filled  by  Eim]>ly  opening  a  valve  and 

*^tting  the  sea  water  flow  in.     When  full,  the  water  rises  in  the  air  pipes  to  the  sea 

^^vel  without.    In  this  condition,  all  buoyEint  pressore  la  transferred  from 

^^fl  ontar  bottom  to  the  tank  top ;  the  vessel  then  floats  upon  this,  so  that 

^ne  outer  bottom,  having  the  open  sea  above  and  below  it,  might  be  removed 

"^Ihout  aflTecting  the  vessel's  flotation.     Sometimes  the  tanks  are  filled  by  inject- 

*0g  water  by  the  steam  pumps  (see  Art.  531),  in  which  case  the  water,  when  the 

^nk  is  full,  may  rise  above  the  sea-level  and  overllow  at  the  top  of  the  air  pipes 

on  the  upper  deck.     Here,  therefore,  the  pressure  on  the  tank  top  may 

exoeed  the  buoyant  pressure  on  the  ehell;  it  is  the  same  as  the  latter 

mmld  suffer  were  the  vessel's  draught  increaseJ  until  the  sea  was  level  with  the 

upper  deck  or  tops  of  the  air  pipes ;  the  excess  of  upward  pressure  is  balanced, 

of  course,  by  a  corresponding  excess  of  downward  pressure  on  the  shell,  the 

tank  being  subjected  to  a  bursting  pressure,  as  in  a  steam  boiler.     In  order  that 

ibe  tank-top  plating  may  withstand  these  severe  pressures,  it  is  evident  that  it 

must  be  well  held  and  stiffened  by  the  framework  below ;  it  need  not,  however, 

be  so  strong  ss  the  shell,  for  this  has  important  struct^^al  duties,  and  is  liable  to 

intense  local  pressures  through  grounding. 

In  a  Moliityre  tank  the  inner  bottom  is  tied  down  only  by  the  fore-and- 
aft  girders,  and  so,  in  order  to  check  the  tendency  of  the  plating  to  bulge 
upwards  between  them,  they  should  be  placed  sufficiently  close  together.  The 
usual  spacing  is  3  feet.  Even  when  so  spaced  very  perceptible  bulging  may 
usually  be  observed  when  the  tank  is  pressed  with  a  head  of  water,  and  so, 
to  secure  a  better  and  more  uniform  stiffening  effect,  cross  stiffening  angles 
are  sometimes  fitted  betjreen  the  girders,  the  latter  being  placed  somewhat 
further  apart  (the  rules  of  the  British  Corporation  specify  this  construction). 
Although  not  introduced  betiveen  all  the  girders,  they  are  sometimes  fitted 
between  the  margin  plate  and  the  outermost  one  (Fig.  S,  Plate  103),  for  the 
following  reason. 

If  the  vessel  remained  perfectly  steady,  the  fact  of  the  tank-top  plating 
being  slightly  bulged  by  water  pressure  would  do  no  harm ;  under  ordinary 
conditions,  however,  the  rolling  and  pitching  of  the  vessel  causes  the  water  to 
press  alternately  on  different  portions,  so  that  there  is  a  continuous  panting 
morement.  In  resisting  this,  each  girder  and  margin  plate  forms  a  fixed  line, 
along  which  the  straining  effect  is  concentrated,  and,  as  a  result,  it  is  not 
uncommoti  to  find,  when  the  movement  has  been  long  continued,  that  fore- 
and-aft  orackB  have  developed  at  these  places.  In  the  region  of  tlie  margin 
plate  a  variation  of  water  pressure  sufficient  to  cause  panting  may  occur  with 
every  roll  of  the  ship ;  for,  with  the  tank  full,  the  pressure  would  vary  from  zero 
to  that  due  to  a  head  of  water  equal  to  the  vertical  oscillation  of  the  margin 
plate,  and  if  the  tank  were  only  parti.tlly  filled  the  resulting  stress  might  be 
greatly  aggravated  by  the  concussive  effects  of  the  rushing  water.  The  existence 
of  such  straining  is  often  evidenced  (in  Mclntyre  tanks)  by  loosened  riveting 
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and  cracks  along  tbe  knuckle  of  the  margin  plate.  It  vas  particularly  noticeable 
in  the  eaily-built  vessiels,  in  whicb  margin  bracket  plates  were  not  fitted  on 
every  frame  (Fig.  ii,  Plate  17} ;  now,  of  course,  they  are  always  so  fitted,  both 
inside  and  out,  whatever  the  type  of  tank. 

The  increased  pressure  and  straining  effect  which  water  ballast  may 
exert  when  the  ship  is  moving  is  sometimes  illustrated  in  the  case  of  collision. 
Should  a  vessel  be  suddenly  brought  up  by  end-on  oolUsion,  the  water  in  tbe 
double  bottom,  tending  to  continue  its  forward  movement,  may  cause  an  intense 
bursting  pressure  at  the  forward  part  of  each  lank.  If,  for  instance,  the  forward 
motion  of  the  vessel  were  retarded  at  the  rate  of  32  feet  per  second,  the  con- 
taining walls  at  the  forward  end  of  each  tank  would  be  subjected  to  a  pressure 
represented  by  a  vertical  head  of  water  equal  to  the  length  of  the  tank.  As 
a  result  of  end-on  collision,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  that  leakiness  has 
developed  in  the  various  joints  at  the  forward  ends  of  the  tanks ;  and  this,  of 
course,  may  occur  quite  as  readily  in  a  tank  near  the  stern  as  in  one  near  the 
damped  bow. 

Art.  24L  In  a  Molntyre  tank,  the  Btrakes  of  tank-top  plating  are 
sometimes  disposed  fore-and-aft  and  sometimes  athwartships.  In  any  case  a 
fore-and-aft  strake  is  usually  fitted  over  the  middle-line  girder,  the  better  to 
maintain  its  character  as  a  poweiTul  middle-line  keelson.  If  the  tank  top  is 
only  supported  by  fore-and-aft  girders,  the  athwartship  disposition  (Fig.  5, 
Plate  19)  is  the  better  one,  for  then  the  transverse  seams  of  the  plating  are 
reinforced  by  the  crossing  of  the  girders ;  when  they  lie  longitudinally  between 
them,  the  joints — single  riveted  in  the  usual  way — may  suffer  from  the  severe 
transverse  tensional  stress  which  accompanies  bulging  pressures;  further,  as  tbe 
seams  are  of  double  thickness  they  form  very  efficient  cross  stiffening  ridges 
against  bulging  tendencies.  The  end  joints  of  the  margin  plate  are  double 
riveted,  and  those  of  the  middle-line  ginter  treble;  with  these  exceptions,  all 
other  joints  may  be  single  riveted.  The  thickness  of  the  middle  and  sldft 
girders  is  the  same  as  that  required  for  tbe  same  parts  in  a  cellular  double 
bottom.  The  middle-line  girder  is  provided  with  double  angles  on  the  upper 
and  lower  edges.  The  scantlings  of  the  floor  plates  are  those  required  for  a 
vessel  not  having  a  double  bottom.  The  thickness  of  the  frames  and  reverse 
frames  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  floors,  their  flanges  being  of  a  size  suitable  for 
riveting  (Art.  2rr).  The  connection  of  the  Bide  girders  to  the  floors 
used  only  to  be  made  by  two  rivets,  a  lug  being  fitted  for  the  purpose  either  on 
the  girder  or  the  floor,  later  a  four-rivet  connection  was  made,  by  double  lugs, 
one  on  the  floor  and  one  on  the  girder  (Fig.  1,  Plate  103).  The  insufficiency 
of  a  two-rivet  connection  was  often  observed  in  old  yessels,  where  the  girders, 
after  long  exposure  to  the  concussive  effects  of  free  water,  were  found  to  have 
severed  all  connection  with  the  floors,  and  by  the  friction  of  their  side  straining 
movement,  worn  away  the  reverse  frame  and  their  own  angles.  Now,  the 
classification  societies  require,  instead  of  double  lugs,  a  single  vertical  one, 
which  not  only  ties  both  parts  together,  but  serves  to  stiffen  them  and  hold  them 
erect  (see  Fig.  5,  Plate  103).  In  this  type  of  lank  the  transverse  bulkheads 
usually  pass  right  down  to  the  shell,  the  middle-line  girder,  the  maigin  plate,  and 
a  girder  on  either  side  piercing  il,  but  the  others  and  the  tank-top  plating 
abutting  on  the  bulkhead  If  a  'mid-ship  bulkhead  forms  the  termination  of  the 
tank,  as  shown  in  Figs.  2  to  5,  Plate  19,  care  must  be  observed  that  the  abrupt 
stoppage  of  so  much  longitudinal  material  does  not  cause  a  transverse  line  of 
pronounced  relative  weakness. 

Art  242.  The  thickness  of  tbe  tank-top  plating  (whatever  the  type  of 
double  bottom)  varies  according  to  its  location ;  in  tt^  engine-room  it  is  made 
-04  to  '10  thicker  than  in  the  holds;  and  in  the  boiler  space  '15  inch  thicker, 
10  provide  against  tbe  rapid  corrosion  of  this  part  (see  Art.  573).  In  a  cellular 
double  bottom  the  strakes  are  always  arranged  longitudinally.  In  shipyards 
where  tbe  tank  top  is  fitted  after  the  shell  plating,  athwartship  lank-top  plates 
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arG  usually  introduced  below  the  bulkheads,  fiom  tuaigiu  to  middle-line  slritlce 
C_Fig.  7,  Plate  25^1  and  Plate  88),  so  tliat  the  bulkheads  may  be  erected  at  any 
lime  ;  in  such  cases  ihe  ends  of  the  fore-and-aft  slrakes  are  connected  to  the 
trsinsverse  with  double  or  treble  riveted  joints.  The  middle-line  strake  is  worked 
coBatinuously,  and  as  it  forms  the  upper  flange  of  the  vertical  keel,  it  is  made 
tbicket  than  the  others,  and  its  end  joints  are  at  least  double  riveted  all  fore 
and  aft.  The  end  joints  of  the  tank-top  plating  are  double  riveted  for  half 
length  'midship  and  single  at  the  ends ;  in  large  vessels  they  are  treble  riveted 
a.r*iiclshjps  and  double  riveted  at  the  ends.  In  small  vessels  all  the  fore-and-aft 
sea.rBsare  single  riveted.  In  rather  larger  the  edges  of  the  middle-line  strake 
ar^  double  riveted-  In  still  larger,  all  the  edges  are  double  riveted  all  fore  and 
aft-  In  case  of  docking  or  grounding,  the  upward  pressure  on  the  bottom 
■pla.€zesthe  lank  lop  in  transverse  tension,  lending  to  pull  its  fore-and-aft  seams 
asuoder  and  to  open  the  upper  parts  of  the  joints  of  the  floor  plates  (Fig.  7, 
^l^te  3).  The  transverse  lensional  stress  is  greatest  at  the  middle  line,  and  in 
'^iG'^r  of  this,  and  of  tlie  fact  that  the  floors  are  severed  here,  the  edges  of  the 
naddle  strake  are  double  riveted  in  all  but  small  vessels. 

Jlrt.  243.  In  merchant  vessels  the  side  girders  or  longitudinals  are 
"^oally  disposed  in  straight  linsB,  parallel  to  the  keel.  Towards  the  ends, 
'''^^e  tlie  margiii-piate  converges  upon  them,  Ihey  stop,  each  one  short  of  it 
'?^^  Plate  88).  The  additional  side  girder  introduced  in  the  engine-room  stops 
"'^^rt  at  either  end  of  it.  The  side  girders  are  usually  disposed  vertically,  so  as 
'0  a.void  bevelling  their  upper  angles,  but  if  the  tank  top  is  not  level  they  are 
placed  square  either  lo  it  or  to  the  shell.  Whatever  the  inclination,  it  is  main- 
lairjed  all  fore  and  aft,  so  that  the  intersection  of  each  side  girder  with  every 
"i^Or  is  represented  on  the  scrive  board  by  one  line  {see  Plate  79).  The  con- 
junctive work  is  thus  facilitated,  because  many  of  the  floors  may  be  made 
frorn  the  same  template;  if  the  inclination  varied,  the  side  girders  would  meet 
•^^h  floor  at  a  different  angle,  their  intersections  showing  on  the  scrive  board  as 
•"^trierous  confusedly  intersecting  lines.  For  the  greatest  efiiciency,  all  &ame- 
"^'^It  should  lie  square  to  the  surface  it  is  designed  to  support,  because  pressures 
'p'lng  on  the  latter  can  only  do  so  at  right  angles  thereto.  But  to  incline  the 
side  gilders,  so  that  they  may  be  ever>*where  square  to  the  shell,  would  greatly 
o^mplicate  the  constructive  work ;  amidships,  where  the  bottom  suffers  the  most 
severe  pressures,  Ihey  do  lie  practically  square  thereto,  and  towards  the  ends 
^''y  Unle  divergence  is  unimportant,  for,  of  course,  in  any  case,  they  are  held 
^'^t  by  the  numerous  floor  plates. 

I^b  waJi^hips  the  longitudinals  are  not  disposed  in  the  foregoing  simple 

'^oion ;  they  are  curved  inwards  towards  the  ends,  and  to  conform  with  the 

:  ^^a-nd-afl  bulkheads  or  engine-seat  bearers,  they  may  be  sharply  bent,  present- 

"!^  ifi  plan,  irregular  crooked  lines.     Of  course,  when  acting  as  longitudinal 

_"^«aing  ribs,  a  departure  from  a  fair  fore-and-aft  line  does  not  affect  their 

*^'^5"ancy.     As  the  framework  of  a  warship  is  slender,  it  is  important  that  its 

-    ^*  ^Sncy  should  be  as  perfect  as  possible ;  its  capabilities  are,  therefore,  wisely 

Z^^^sed,  by  disposing  the  longitudinals  everywhere  square  to  the  surface  they 

PF*.^rt;  here,  of  course,  simplicity  and  economy  of  construction  are  minor 

°°*i  ^derations.     When  the  longitudinals  are  square  to  the  shell,  they  are  also 

/■**"«  to  the  inner  bottom,  for  in  these  vessels  this  is  usually  worked  parallel 

'"''^^  shell  (see  Plate  113). 

"^^rt.  244,  At  one  lime  it  was  common  not  to  sever  the  frames  at  the 
^**" ^in-plate,  but  lo  lun  diem  through  and  secure  ivateriighlness  by  means 
y  '^'^liar  angles  in  the  manner  shown  in  Figs.  11  and  12,  Plaie  17,  for  it  was 
teai^^j  that  10  cut  them  would  injure  their  strength  and  increase  and  com- 
pUcajg  the  constructive  work.  Now,  of  course,  they  are  always  severed,  a 
cont\(.ciion  being  secured  by  large  bracket  plates  (Figs.  15  and  17),  except  in 
tVie  Case  of  deep  tanks,  where  it  is  still  sometimes  preferred  to  run  them  througb 
ioUct,  or  with  a  part  removed  to  facilitate  the  making  of  the  collars  (Figs.  4, 5, 7,, 
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Plate  53, and  Figs,  z  to  lo,  Plate  55).  In  the  first  vessels,  in  which  die  finuneB 
[Aeroad  the  margin  plate,  no  brackets  were  fitted  on  the  outside  of  the 
latter,  for  with  continuous  frames,  there  appeared  to  be  no  need  for  them  (Fig. 
II,  Plate  17).  But  they  were  soon  found  to  be  necessary,  because  in  their 
absence  there  was  nothing  to  stiffen  the  bilge,  whereas  in  a  ship  with  ordinary 
floors  there  was  the  tapered  floor  head.  And,  moreover,  the  mere  presence  of 
a  double  bottom  calls  for  increased  strength  at  the  bilge,  because  of  the  sudden 
variation  in  the  structural  rigidity,  where  the  deep  bottom  framework  gives  place 
to  the  comparatively  slender  side  frames,  and  because  the  weight  of  the  con- 
centrated mass  of  water  in  the  tank  tends,  when  the  vessel  is  in  lively  movement 
at  sea,  to  cause  Intense  local  stresses  at  this  part. 

When  bracket  plates  are  fitted  to  the  frames  on  either  side  of  the  margin 
plate,  the  extensiveness  of  the  connection  so  secured  at  once  permits  of  the 
frames  being  cut,  with  the  beneficial  result  of  avoiding  all  costly  watertight 
collar  angles,  their  place  being  taken  by  a  straight  fore-and-aft  shell  bar,  easily 
fitted  and  caulked.  Nevertheless,  when  brackets  were  first  introduced  the 
continuity  of  the  frame  angles  was  still  very  commonly  maintained  (Fig.  13, 
Plate  17).  When  the  frames  are  severed,  they  are  usually  cut  in  the  first 
instance  and  erected  in  separate  pieces,  but  when  there  are  only  a  few,  as  in 
way  of  a  deep  tank,  they  may  be  made  in  one  piece,  and  be  cut  by  hand  or 
oxy-acetylene  blowpipe  in  the  ship,  before  fitting  the  tank  top  plating ;  this  is 
advantageous  in  that  the  frames  are  then  more  easily  made,  erected,  and  faired, 
the  cost  of  cutting  them  by  hand  being  a  smalt  matter;  sometimes,  to  save 
band  cutting,  they  are  partially  severed  before  erection. 

Art.  246.  The  methods  of  sQCoring  watertlghtness  by  collar  angles, 
where  frames  of  different  kinds  pierce  watertight  plating,  are  shown  in  Figs,  a  to 
10,  Plate  55.  Fig.  a  illustrates  a  method  formerly  employed  in  the  peak  tanks 
of  small  vessels,  by  which  the  making  of  watertight  angle  collars  is  avoided.  A 
•  continuous  gunwale  bar  and  stringer  lugs  are  fitted  in  the  usual  way;  cast-iron 
chocks  are  then  made,  one  for  each  frame  space,  and  fixed  in  place  by  a  couple 
of  bolts  through  the  stringer.  To  save  metal,  the  chocks  are  hollowed,  trough- 
like, and  all  around  the  upper  edge  there  is  a  check,  into  which  cast-iron 
turnings  01  borings  are  forced  ;  the  latter  are  then  moistened  with  salammoniac, 
which,  by  causing  rapid  rusting,  transforms  them  in  a  few  days  into  a  hard, 
solid  mass,  perfectly  watertight  and  enduring.  The  whole  may  then  be  covered 
over  with  Portland  cemenL  With  a  built  frame  it  is  difficult  so  to  form  the 
collars  that  they  may  fit  with  precision  into  all  the  irregularities  of  the  section 
(Fig.  4) ;  it  is,  therefore,  usual  in  such  cases,  lo  remove  the  reverse  bar  in  way 
of  the  collar,  and,  as  compensation,  fit  bracket  plates  to  the  deck  (P'igs.  4  and  5, 
Plate  53),  or  double  the  frame  angle,  making  it  of  T  section  (see  Fig,  5, 
Plate  55),  or  fit  a  thick  strap  on  the  transverse  flange  (Fig.  6),  tapered  where  it 
passes  between  the  reverse  bar  and  frame.  Wherever  two  conjoined  parts  pass 
together  into  a  tank,  any  imperfection  in  the  contact  of  their  faying  surfaces  may 
form  a  conduit  for  the  passage  of  water  from  the  tank.  To  prevent  this,  a  stop- 
water  of  soft  packing  must  be  introduced ;  it  is  required,  for  instance,  between 
the  frame  angle  and  shell,  the  frame  angle  and  reverse  bar  and  overlaps  of  shell 
plating,  etc.  (see  Art.  41a).  When  a  bracket  is  fitted  in  conjunction  with  a 
continuous  frame,  the  watertight  collars  used  often  to  be  fitted  staple  fashion 
(Fig.  4,  Plate  53),  so  as  to  surround  each  bracket,  and  thus  prevent  water  from 
finding  an  exit  by  travelling  between  the  edge  of  the  latter  and  the  tank-top. 
The  better  plan,  however,  is  to  increase  the  size  of  the  bracket  and  cut  away  its 
inner  comer,  so  as  to  permit  of  an  ordinary  collar  being  fitted  around  the  frame 
angle  only  (see  Figs.  5  and  7). 

Art.  246.  As  regards  the  connection  of  the  "  tank-Bide  "  or  frame 
brackets  to  the  margin  plate  of  a  double  bottom,  the  degree  of  strength 
required  depends  on  the  size  of  the  vessel  and  also  on  the  depth  of  the 
unsupported  side  in  the  hold  {"  d,"  Fig.  4,  Plate  4),     In  Lloyd's  rules  the 
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Tequitements  are  tabulated  under  the  vessel's  transverse  numeral  and  also  under 
Ihe  dimension  "  d"  (Art.  a6).  There  are  three  different  means  of  si  curing  the 
outer  brackets  to  the  margin  plate ;  by  a  single  angle  (B,  Fig.  7,  Plate  17) ;  by 
double  angles  (D,  Fig.  7),  or  its  equivalent  (reputed)  a  large  double-riveted 
single  one  (E,  Fig.  7);  4nd  by  supplementary  gusset  plates.  The  single-angle 
connection  (U,  Fig.  7)  is  suitable  for  small  vessels  having  no  great  depth  of  hold. 
In  larger  vessels,  or  with  greater  depth  of  hold,  a  double-angle  connection 
becomes  necessary  (D,  Fig.  7),  but  only  at  the  forward  end,  for  one-fourth  the 
vessel's  length  from  the  stem,  where,  owing  to  panting  and  pounding  stresses, 
the  need  for  a  stronger  connection  is  first  felt.  In  still  larger  vessels  double 
angles  are  required  fiom  the  after  end  of  the  engine  spate  right  forward  to  the 
collision  bulkhead.  And  in  stiU  larger  all  fore  and  aft.  In  large  vessels  further 
strength  is  secured  by  fitting  gusset  plates  or  tie  bars  in  addition  to  double 
angles  (Plate  4,  and  Fig.  15,  Plate  17).  When  first  required  they  are  placed  on 
every  fifth  bracket,  the  spacing  diminishing  gradually  as  the  vessel  becomes 
larger  or  has  a  greater  depth  of  unsupported  side  in  the  hold,  until,  finally,  they 
are  required  on  every  bracket  (Figs.  3  lo  5),  The  number  of  rivets  required  in 
thi;se  angles  or  "  lugs"  varies  according  to  the  depth  of  the  margin  plate,  from 
5  to  9  for  single  lugs,  and  from  9  to  17  for  double  lugs.  These  requirements 
are  detailed,  because,  at  one  time,  much  trouble  was  caused  through  deficient 
strength  in  the  lug  connections. 

Usually,  instead  of  fitting  double  lugs,  it  is  preferred  to  6t  a  alngle  large 
one,  having  flanges  sufficiently  broad  to  take  two  rows  of  rivets  {see  E  and  F, 
Fig.  7,  Plate  17).  In  some  cases  the  gusset  plates  are  made  rectangular 
(Fig.  I,  Plate  17).  In  large  vessels,  to  avoid  fitting  numerous  small  gusset 
plates,  a  fore-and-aft  tie  plate  is  sometimes  introduced,  projecting  from  the 
tank  margin  plate  and  connecting  to  all  the  brackets  (Fig.  G) ;  and  in  many 
cases  angle  tie  bars  are  substituted  for  the  gusset  plates  (Plate  4,  and  Fig.  7, 
Plate  17).  When  the  upper  edge  of  the  frame  bracket  rises  sharply,  as  in 
Plate  113B,  a  gusset  plate  would  have  to  be  sharply  kneed  to  conform  to  the 
bracket,  and  so  could  give  no  prompt  and  effective  resistance  to  horiionial 
transverse  straining  tendencies:  tie  bars  need  not  be  bent  and  so  are  not 
subject  to  this  disqtialifi cation.  They  are  also  more  convenient  than  gusset 
plates  in  that  they  do  not  mask  the  upper  ends  of  single  connecting  lugs,  which 
may  require  attention  during  test  As  the  rivets  connecting  the  gussets  to  the 
tank  margin  plate  are  liable  to  intense  stress,  they  should  not  pass  through  the 
landing  edge  of  the  mai^in  plate,  for  the  rivets  would  be  three  pliers,  and 
the  edge  below  could  not  be  caulked.  The  gusset  plates  should,  therefore,  be 
riveted  clear  of  the  landing  between  it  and  the  knuckle. 

Formerly,  when  the  margin  plate  connectioii  was  made  by  a  single  lug, 
it  was  always  made  to  face  the  oppo=ile  way  to  tiTe  one  within  the  tank,  for  then, 
none  of  the  rivets  being  three-pliers,  ihtir  soundness  and  waterlighlness  were 
more  assured  (see  A,  Fig.  7,  Plate  17).  But  the  classi^cation  societies  now 
lequiie  these  particular  lugs  to  be  placed  opposite  each  other,  so  that  the 
floor  within  the  tank  and  the  bracket  plate  without  may  receive  a  direct  through 
connection  (see  B,  Fig.  7}.  The  circumstance  that  the  rivels,  being  then  three- 
pliers,  are  less  likely  to  be  sound  and  watertight,  is  one,  of  course,  which  can  be 
met  by  careful  workmanship.  In  some  cases,  however,  to  avoid  these  tiiree-ply 
tivets,  it  is  preferred  to  reverse  the  angles,  increase  the  thickness  and  make  the 
lank  mai^in  flange  of  the  outer  one  sufficiently  wide  to  take  two  rows  of  rivets 
(C,  Fig.  7).  This  is  particularly  convenient  at  the  vessel's  ends,  where  to  place 
them  opposite  each  other  may  necessitate  in  one  of  them  a  very  close  bevel, 
and,  consequently,  a  difficulty  in  securing  good  rivets  (Fig.  S).  The  connection, 
as  formerly  made,  was  less  rigid  and  secure  than  that  now  in  vogue,  as  will  be 
evident  from  a  comparison  of  the  exaggerated  straining  depicted  in  Figs.  9 
and  10.  As  a  result  of  long-continued  straining  of  this  kind,  the  margin  plate 
often  cracked  across  close  to  the  conuecling  angles.     An  excellent  lumedy  for 
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such  straining  is  to  increase  the  thickness  of  the  ma^in  [date  and  angle  bars, 
and  in  practice  this  is  now  recognized,  by  m^ntaining  the  'midship  thickness  of 
the  margin  plate  all  fore  and  aft. 

Art.  247.  It  may  be  noticed  here  that  the  rigidity  of  the  oonneotlon 
afforded  by  ordinary  angle  logs  is  not  very  gre&t;  if  subject  to  stress 
tending  to  pull  one  connected  part  away  from  the  other,  the  heel  of  the  lug 
tends  to  lift,  and  the  flange  to  distort,  as  in  Figs.  9  and  10,  Plate  17.  In  the 
case  of  a  double-riveted  single  lag  (E,  Fig.  7,  and  Fig.  14)  the  increased 
strength  of  the  extra  riveting  ought,  of  couise,  to  be  accompanied  by  a  similarly 
increased  resistance  in  the  lug  to  distortion,  a  result  which  can  only  be  attained 
by  very  considerably  increasing  its  thickness  and  the  diameter  of  the  rivets.  In 
Fig.  10,  for  instance,  the  conversion  of  the  lugs  into  double  riveted  ones,  as 
in&cated  by  the  dotted  lines,  while  permitting  double  the  number  of  rivets, 
would  evidently  give  no  useful  increase  in  strength ;  to  secure  this,  the  thickness 
must  also  be  increased.  Very  commonly  the  thickness  of  an  angle-bar  lug  is 
made  the  same  as  that  of  the  parts  connected,  but  it  is  evident  that,  to  secure 
rigidity  under  stress  and  avoid  the  kind  of  straining  indicated  in  f'ig.  10, 
increased  thickness  is  most  necessary.  A  double-lug  connection  (Fig.  r3), 
compared  with  a  double- riveted  single  one  (Fig.  14),  requires  only  three  rows  of 
rivets  instead  of  four,  and  has  the  important  advantage  that,  when  subject  to 
stress,  the  symmetry  of  the  attachment  results  in  the  pull  being  equally  divided 
between  the  two  rows  of  rivets  (Rand  R,  Fig.  13).  With  a  double-riveted  single 
lug  the  rivets  in  the  row  next  the  heel  of  the  bar  (S,  Fig.  14)  roust  feel  a  very 
much  greater  stress  than  those  in  the  adjacent  row  (T)  remote  from  the  heel. 
With  double  lugs  there  is  the  disadvantage  that  the  rivets  in  one  of  the  rows  are 
three-pliers,  in  which  good  workmanship  is  not  always  assured ;  of  course  the 
three-ply  rivets,  being  in  double  sheer,  give  practically  the  same  resistance  as 
those  in  the  other  two  rows  (Art.  371). 

The  most  efficient  lag  is  one  of  tee-bar  section  (Figs.  iS  and  19, 
Plate  17).  It  is  practically  free  from  the  tendency  to  distort  common  to  angle- 
bar  lugs,  and  on  this  account,  and  because  it  can  be  caulked  all  round,  it  is 
particularly  suitable  for  watertight,  and  oiltight  work,  where,  with  angle-bar  lugs, 
deformation  under  stress  is  usually  accompanied  by  leaky  rivets.  It  is  some- 
times used  for  the  more  important  lug  connections  in  oil  vessels.  To  secure  an 
equality  of  rivet  strength,  a  tee-bar  lug  must  always,  of  course,  have  two  rows  of 
rivets  in  the  standing  flange,  or  four  in  all. 

Art.  248.  The  margin  plate  may  be  disposed  everywhere  square,  or 
nearly  square,  to  the  shell,  so  as  to  avoid  the  bevelling  of  the  shell  angle ; 
or  it  may  be  disposed  at  the  same  inclination  throughout,  so  that  its  flange  may 
have  the  same  bevel  all  fore  and  aft.  The  latter  plan  is  very  advantageous  when 
it  is  intended  to  prepare  the  margin  plates  by  means  of  pattern  templates 
(Art.  623),  for  the  surface  of  the  margin  plate  is  then  cylindrical  and,  conse- 
quently, is  easily  and  accurately  expanded  in  the  loft  The  inclination  chosen 
is  usually  the  one  involving  ihe  least  average  bevel  in  the  shell  angle.  In  order 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  impressing  fore-and-aft  oarvature  on  the  separate 
margin  plates,  the  fore-and-aft  contour  of  the  tank  top  near  the  bow  and  stern, 
instead  of  being  fairly  curved,  is  very  commonly  made  up  of  separate  straight 
lines,  one  for  each  plate  (see  Fig.  z,  Plate  89}.  This  greatly  simplifies  the 
making  and  fitting  of  the  margin  plates,  especially  when  they  are  long,  because 
to  bend  a  flanged  plate  lengthwise  is  a  troublesome  operation,  and  involves 
furnacing.  When  so  arranged,  all  the  necessary  shaping  may  be  done  in  one 
operation,  in  the  cold-flanging  machine.  Otherwise  the  margin  plate  may  be 
arranged  as  shown  in  Fig,  3  (Art,  633),  In  twin-screw  vessels,  where  the 
engine-seat  plating  may  project  beyond  the  margin  plate,  double  angles  may  be 
substituted  for  the  flange.  At  one  time  the  continuous  shell  angle  was  often 
placed  within  the  tank,  and  as  it  cannot  be  caulked  when  so  disposed,  its  water- 
tightness  was  secured  by  soft  packing ;  indeed,  caulking  was  sometimes  dispensed 
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wilh  even  when  it  was  placed  outside  (Art,  411).  Somelimes  the  margin  plate 
is  flanged  to  the  shell,  but  good  work  Is  then  difficult  to  secure. 

Art.  249.  Nearly  all  modem  vessels  have  a  doable  bottom  all  fore  and 
aft;  in  caigo  vessels,  however,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  dispense  wilh  it  under 
tha  boilers,  in  order  to  avoid  the  rapid  corrosion  which  generally  occurs  at 
this  place  (see  Art.  S73)-  In  such  cases  the  framework  of  a  single  bottom,  i.e. 
shallow  floors  and  keelsons  may  be  adopted ;  but  it  is  belter,  and  more  usual,  in 
order  that  there  be  no  break  in  the  continuous  strength  and  rigidity  of  the 
bottom,  to  retain  the  tank  framework,  providing,  however,  in  the  top  plating 
numerous  large  manholes  or  ventilating  openings ;  when  so  arranged  it  is 
generally  referred  to  as  a  "  dry  tank,"  i.e.  a  tank  not  intended  to  hold  water.  If 
shallow  floors  are  fitted,  care  must,  of  course,  be  taken  to  scarph  the  keelsons 
and  tank  longitudinals  in  such  a  manner  that  there  is  no  sudden  break  in  the 
longitudinal  strength. 

Art.  260.  A  doable  bottom  is  usually  subdivided  Into  several  tanks, 
one  for  each  compartment  in  the  hold,  so  that  each  bulkhead  is  represented  by 
a  watertight  division  in  the  double  bottom.  In  some  of  the  early  iron  vessels 
there  was  only  one  division,  or  even  none ;  this,  of  course,  was  economical,  for 
it  saved  the  work  of  making  the  divisions  and  simplified  the  piping  and  pumping 
arrangemenis.  A  large  tank  is  objectionable,  because,  if  not  quite  full,  the  large 
free  volume  of  water  may  have  a  dangerous  beellng  effect,  and,  having  so 
large  a  range  of  motion,  the  enetgy  which  It  might  acquire  would  be  liable  to 
damage  the  structure.  Moreover,  owing  to  the  longer  period  occupied  in  filling 
such  a  large  tank,  these  dangers  would  be  more  likely  to  occur,  for  the  critical 
period,  when  in  a  semi-filled  condition,  would  not  quickly  pass.  Subdivision  is 
useful,  in  that  by  filling  certain  tanks  the  amount  of  ballast  may  be  varied  and 
the  vessel's  trim  nicely  adjusted.  In  a.  cellular  double  bottom  the  watertight 
divisions  are  formed  by  an  intact  floor  plate,  having  all  around  its  edges  a  water- 
tight angle-bar  frame,  neatly  filled  with  welded  corners  (see  Figs,  i  and  3, 
Plate  iS).  Sometimes,  to  permit  of  access  through  ihese  floors,  they  are  pro- 
vided with  manholes  having  watertight  covers ;  this  is  useful  if  at  any  time  it  is 
required  to  examine  the  tanks  under  the  cargo  holds  when  the  vessel  is  loaded, 
entrance  being  obtained  from  the  machinery  space  tank,  which,  of  course,  is 
always  accessible.  When  the  longitudinals  are  continuous  there  is  a  separate 
water-tight  frame  for  each  portion  of  the  floor  between  them  (Fig.  i). 

The  tank  divisions  may  be  placed  directly  under  the  transverse  bulkheads, 
but  sometimes  they  are  shifted  one  or  two  frame  spaces  before  them  in  the  after 
body  and  abaft  them  in  the  fore  body,  this  being  advantageous  in  simplifying 
the  pumping  arrangements  and  avoiding  some  three-,  and  four-ply  watertight 
riveting  (Figs.  4  and  7,  Plate  22).  Of  course,  in  all  cases,  there  should  be  a 
plate  6oot  (not  a  skeleton  floor)  directly  under  each  transverse  bulkhead,  so  that 
the  vessel's  bottom  may  benefit  from  the  great  strength  of  the  latter  as  a  rigid 
transverse  diaphragm,  A  plaie  floor  must  also  be  filled  next  the  bulkhead, 
under  the  ends  of  the  heel  brackets  of  the  stifl'eners  (Fig.  7,  Plate  358),  so  that 
ihe  brackets  may  not  yield,  when  the  bulkhead  is  under  water  pressure,  by 
vertical  straining  of  the  tank  top,  of  the  kind  shown  at  M,  Fig.  9,  Plate  23. 

Watertight  Boors  should  bs  stiffened  no  less  efficiently  than  the  trans- 
verse bulkheads  (Figs,  i  and  7,  Plate  258),  for  they  are  often  subjected  to  water 
pressure  on  one  side  only,  represented  by  a  head  of  water  equal  to  the  vessel's 
load  draught,  and  somelimes  wilh  a  head  equal  to  the  vessel's  depth  to  the  upper 
deck,  if  the  air  pipes  terminate  here  and  the  fiUing  is  not  carefully  done 
(Art.  524).  Not  infrequently  in  large  vessels,  where  these  floors  may  be  nearly 
4  feet  deep,  they  are  found  badly  buckled  through  being  subjected  to  excessive 
unbalanced  water  pressure  on  one  side  or  the  other.  Lloyd's  rules  require 
vertical  stifl^eners  to  be  fitted  between  the  side  girders,  but  only  when  these  are 
over  6  feet  apart :  the  British  Corporation  rules  require  vertical  stiffeners  to  be 
spaced  about  3  feet  apart. 
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FoT-merly  wells  were  someitmcs  provided  In  tbe  double  bottom  for 
pumpiti);;  purposes,  one  at  (he  end  of  each  bold,  but,  more  paiticularly,  at  the 
after  end  of  the  machineiy  space  (Plate  no).  As  noticed  in  Art  516,  these  are 
usually  small  transverse  sections  of  the  double  bottom,  cut  off  from  it  and 
opened  to  the  hold.  In  nay  of  such  wetls  the  vessel  has  only  a  single  bottom, 
and,  on  this  account,  they  are  prohibited  by  the  International  Conventioa  in 
passenger  vessels. 

Art.  26L  In  many  vesseb,  one  or  more  of  the  double-bottom  tanlEB  is 
used  for  canying  fresh  water  for  the  boilers,  or  drinking  water  for  cattle,  or, 
in  passenger  vessels,  for  washing,  drinking,  and  cooking  purposes.  As  already 
seen,  a  ballast  tank  ihould  always  be  quite  full ;  but  when  used  as  a  reservoir 
for  fresh  water,  a  semi-filled  condition  may  prevail  as  often  as  a  full  one,  and, 
accordingly,  tanks  which  are  intended  for  this  purpose  should  be  small,  for 
then,  even  though  the  water  should  dash  about,  it  can  acquire  no  dangerous 
momentum,  and  its  heeling  effect  is  small.  The  necessary  reducdon  in  the  size 
is  usually  secured  by  makmg  the  vertical  keel  watertight,  a  simple  matter,  as  the 
only  modification  required  is  the  caulking  of  the  top  and  bottom  angles,  and  the 
omission  of  limber  and  air  holes.  A  mlddle-llne  division  is  advantageous, 
in  that  it  greatly  reduces  the  heeling  effect  of  Itee  water  (Ait  77).  ■  The 
double  bottom  under  the  machinery  space  is  very  commonly  divided  in  this 
way  for  fresh  water  for  the  boiler  feed  ;  and  in  some  cases  an  additional  trans- 
verse division  is  introduced,  giving,  with  the  centre-line  division,  two  tanks 
under  the  engine  and  two  under  the  boilers.  In  large  passenger  vessels  it  is 
common  to  make  the  vertical  keel  watertight  throughout,  except  in  the  narrow 
foremost  and  aftermost  tanks ;  this  is  useful  not  only  iu  adapting  the  tanks  for 
the  carriage  of  fresh  water,  but  for  trimming  the  ship  should  she  at  any  time 
take  a  list,  through  consumption  of  coal  or  one-sided  stowage.  Such  minute 
subdivision,  however,  complicates  the  pumping  arrangements,  and  so  is  not 
adopted  in  ordinary  vessels.  In  warships  the  vertical  keel  and  one  or  more  of 
the  side  longitudinals  are  always  watertight,  for  the  greater  the  subdivision, 
the  less  serious  the  effect  on  the  vessel's  flotation  of  damage  to  the  outer 
shell. 

Art.  252.  The  floors  and  longitudinals  must  be  so  perforated  that  when  the 
tanks  are  filled  or  pumped  out  the  water  may  readily  flow  from  cell  to  cell. 
The  entrance  of  water  involies  the  exit  of  the  same  volume  of  air,  and  so  pro- 
vision must  also  be  made  for  the  passage  of  the  latter  from  cell  to  cell,  so  that 
it  may  find  its  way  to  the  air  pipes  provided  for  its  escape.  For  the  passage  of 
water,  limber  holes  are  provided  in  the  lower  margins  of  the  floors  and  longi- 
tudinals, also  drain  holes.  Bush  with  the  surface  of  the  cement  (Art.  113).  ITie 
necessary  air  passages  are  provided  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  floors  and  longi- 
tudinals, so  that  when  the  water  rises  above  the  manholes  the  air  may  still  have 
ample  means  of  escape,  and  nowhere  check  the  rise  of  the  water  and  the 
complete  filling  of  the  tank.  For  this  purpose  it  is  usually  sufficient  to  leave  the 
joggles  of  the  tank-top  plating  or  reverse  bars  rather  wide,  or  fit  the  liners 
rather  short,  but  it  is  well  also  to  provide  3-inch  holes  in  the  upper  margins  of 
the  floor  plates,  so  that  when  cleaning  or  repairing  vrork  is  being  done  in  the 
tank  the  hot  vitiated  air  may  flow  readily  from  cell  to  cell,  to  escape  through  the 
manholes  in  the  lank  top  (see  Plate  105). 

Art.  253.  For  access  to  the  double  bottom,  manholes  are  provided  in 
the  tank  top.  There  should  be  at  least  four  in  each  tank,  one  at  each  end,  on 
either  side  of  the  vertical  keel,  so  as  to  form  an  inlet  and  outlet  for  a  proper 
circulation  of  air  when  work  is  being  done  in  the  lank  (i'late  88).  When  there 
are  full-size  manholes  in  all  the  side  girders,  the  whole  lank  might  be  accessible 
through  one  hole  in  the  tank  top  on  either  side,  hut  it  is  well  to  provide  a 
number.  When  the  side  girders  are  not  extensively  pierced,  it  is  well  to  place 
a  manhole  near  each  end  of  each  fore-and-aft  space  bounded  by  side  girders,  so 
that  a  man,  when  making  an  inspection  of  the  tank,  may  pass  from  end  to  end 
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of  cadi  si>ace,  missing  no  part,  and  nowhere  retracing  his  steps.  The  practical 
details  of  waterlight  niauholes  and  hatchways  are  described  in  Art.  s  1 1- 

Art.  254.  In  the  rules  of  the  Burean  Veritas  the  scantlings  of  all  parts 
of  double  bottoms  are  tabulated  under  the  longitudinal  numeral  (Art.  56). 
Solid  floors  may  be  fitted  on  every  frame,  or  on  every  second  or  third.  They 
must  be  on  every  frame  in  large  vessels  (over  about  450  feet  long),  also  in  the 
enginC'room,  and  at  the  fore  end  for  one-fifth  of  the  length.  The  scantlings 
of  the  intermediate  frame  and  reverse  bar  depend  on  whether  the  floors  are  on 
every  second  or  third  frame,  and  on  the  spacing  of  the  side  girders.  The  number 
of  the  latter  being  tabulated  under  the  breadth  of  the  double  bottom.  In 
vessels  over  500  feet  long  it  is  recommended  that  alternate  side  girdere  be 
made  continuous.  The  size  of  the  lightening  holes  in  ihe  floors  and  intercostal 
plates  is  limited  ;  those  in  the  floors  must  have  solid  plate  around  ihem  nowhere 
narrower  than  30  per  cent,  of  the  depth  of  the  floor,  and  those  in  the  intercostal 
plates  must  not  he  wider  horizonully  than  one-half  the  frame  space,  nor  deeper 
than  40  per  cent,  of  the  depth  of  the  floor.  The  connection  of  the  tloors  to  the 
middle-line  girder  may  be  by  single  lugs  in  vessels  under  36  feet  heam ;  in  those 
over  36  and  under  43  feel  beam  it  may  he  alternately  sini^le  and  double;  and 
in  those  over  43  feet  beam  it  must  be  double  on  all  floors;  the  last  two  require- 
ments only  apply,  however,  to  that  portion  of  the  double  bottom  which  is 
broader  than  60  per  cent,  of  the  'midship  breadth.  The  thickness  of  the  tank 
top  under  the  boil{:rs  must  he  increased  by  'i  a  inch ;  that  of  all  plates  in  the 
double  bottom  must  be  increased  by  'oS  inch,  and  that  of  all  connecting  bare  not 
covered  by  cement  by  '06  inch.  A  smaller  increase  in  the  thickness  of  connect- 
ing bars  than  in  that  of  plates  is  proper,  because,  in  the  former,  only  one  surface 
is  exposed  to  corrosion,  and  consequently  the  reducing  effect  is  50  per  cent, 
slower.  If  no  ceiling  is  laid  on  the  mner  bottom  under  the  hatchways,  the 
thickness  of  the  tank-top  plating  must  be  increased  by  '08  inch. 

These  rules  allow  a  taper  in  the  thickness  of  the  tank  margin-plate,  varying 
from  nothing  in  small  vessels  to  '12  inch  in  large;  and  at  the  after  end,  for 
one-fourth  the  length,  its  depth  may  be  reduced  by  15  per  cent.  The  tank-side 
or  frame  brackets  are  required  to  slope  upwards  to  a  height  on  the  frame  above 
the  keel  equal  to  twice  the  depth  of  the  tank,  less  24  inches.  The  connection 
of  the  brackets  to  the  tank  margin-plate  is  decided  by  the  depth  of  the  side 
&ames,  and  differs  considerably  from  ihe  requirements  of  Lloyd's  and  the 
British  Corporation  rules.  If  the  frame  is  under  5  inches  deep  a  single-lug 
connection  suffices.  If  under  6,  7,  or  8  inches,  every  fourth,  tiiird,  or  second 
bracket  must  have  either  double  lugs  or  a  gussei  plate,  If  under  9  inches  every 
KCOnd  bracket  must  have  a  doubte-lug  connection,  and  every  fourth  a  gusset. 
If  over  II  inches  all  brackets  must  have  a  double-lug  connection  and  a  gusset. 
At  the  fore  end  the  connections  must  be  what  is  required  for  a  frame  i  inch 
deeper  than  the  actual ;  and  this  also  applies  to  the  connections'  In  the  machinery 
■pace  and  in  way  of  long  hatchways.  In  peak  tanks  a  wash  bulkhead  is  required 
if,  at  any  place,  the  tank  is  over  18  feet  wide.  Many  small  but  important  details 
in  connection  with  the  construction  and  arrangement  of  double  bottoms  are 
specified  in  these  rules. 

Art.  265.  In  the  rules  of  the  British  Corporation  the  thickness  of  the 
various  parts  of  double  bottoms  are  tabuiattd  under  the  vessel's  length  only. 
The  depth  of  the  raiddle-line  girder  and  margin  plate  are  tabulated  under  the 
vessel's  depth  and  breadth  ;  and  so  are  the  scantlings  of  the  intermediate  frames 
and  reverse  frames,  two  sizes  being  given,  one  suitable  for  a  5-foot  spacing  of 
the  side  girders  and  another  for  a  6-foot  spacing.  As  regards  longitudinal 
strength  contributed  by  the  double  bottom,  it  is  the  sectional  area  of  (ore-and- 
sft  parts  that  counts,  and  it  does  not  matter  whether  they  are  deep  or  shallow. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  strength  of  the  vessel's  bottom  against  vertical  stresses 
Is  more  particularly  on  the  depth  of  the  various  parts  of  the  double 
I,  the  girders  and  floors,  and  on   the  size  of  the  intermediate  fratt 
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■nd  rcveree  frames.  Hence  it  is  that  the  dimension  of  thickness  is  given  under 
the  vessel's  length,  and  that  of  depth  under  the  vessel's  depth  and  breadth.  As 
noticed  in  Art.  233  this  society's  rales  pennit  of  the  floors  being  spaced  one, 
two,  three,  or  four  frame  spaces  apart,  with  an  increase  in  each  case  in  the 
depth  of  the  double  bottom  (Plate  loic). 

These  rules  require  only  a  single-angle  connection  for  the  frame  brackets  to 
the  tank  margin-plate,  the  necessary  additional  strength  being  obtained  in  the 
most  efficient  way  by  gusset  plates  or  tie  bars.  These  are  required  to  be  fitted 
on  every  fifth,  fourth,  third,  second,  or  on  each  frame,  according  as  the  vessel's 
length  is  over  aoo,  250,  300,  350,  400  or  450  feet,  or  the  depth  is  over  16,  ao, 
'4i  3".  30.  *nd  33  ^^^^-  ^^  ''^^  ^^'^^  ^"'*  beyond  the  'midship  half  length,  they 
are  required  to  be  one  frame-space  closer  together.  No  diminution  is  allowed 
in  either  the  depth  or  thickness  of  the  tank  margin-plate  at  the  ends.  In  the 
engine  space  the  thickness  of  all  parts  is  increased  by  ^jths  or  ^ths  inch,  accord- 
ing as  the  thickness  is  below  or  above  jfths  inch.  In  the  boiler  space  the 
thickness  of  all  parts  must  be  increased  by  ^ths  inch;  excepting  the  floors 
directly  below  the  boiler  stools,  in  which  the  increase  must'  be  twice  as  great 
(Art.  337).  If  the  boilers  are  nearer  to  the  tank  top  than  18  inches  a  further 
increase  in  the  thickness  of  the  tank-top  plating  is  required  (Art.  573).  In  a 
Mclntyre  tank,  if  the  side  girders  are  further  apart  than  3  feet,  athtrartship 
angles  must  be  fitted  between  them  to  stiffen  the  tank  top.  The  latest  type  of 
double  bottom  approved  by  this  Society,  in  which  all  side  gixders  are  dispensed 
with,  is  described  in  Art.  231  and  illustrated  in  Plate  1 13D. 

Art  256.  By  the  rules  of  the  German  Lloyd  alt  parts  of  doable 
bottoms  are  tabulated  under  the  longitudinal  numeral.  The  floors  may  be 
arranged  on  every  frame  or  on  alternate  ones ;  the  latter  spacing,  however,  is 
only  applicable  to  vessels  under  363  feet  9  inches  (120  metres).  Floors  must 
be  fitted  on  every  frame  under  the  engines,  and  at  the  fore  end,  for  one  fourth 
the  vessel's  length  from  the  stem.  When  three  side  girders  are  required,  the 
middle  one  must  have  a  bracket-plate  connection  to  the  intermediate  frame  and 
reverse  frame ;  the  others  need  only  have  the  usual  vertical  tie  bars  (as  in  Plate 
loic).  The  floors  must  have  a  double-lug  connection  to  the  middle-tine  girder 
in  the  machinery  space  in  large  vessels,  but  not  where  the  breadth  of  the  double 
bottom  becomes  less  than  one-half  the  vessel's  beam.  Only  the  upper  edge  of 
the  floor  plates  may  be  flanged,  but  not  in  the  machinery  space.  The  thickness 
of  all  flanged  plates  must  be  increased  by  -04  inch.  Under  the  boilers  the 
thickness  of  the  tank  top  must  be  increased  by  '12  inch,  and  that  of  the  floors 
and  girders  by  '8  inch.  If  the  boilers  are  nearer  the  tank  top  than  12  inches 
the  thickness  of  the  latter  must  be  further  increased.  If  no  ceiling  is  fitted 
on  the  tank  top  under  the  hatchways,  the  thicltness  of  the  plating  must  be 
increased  '8  inch;  The  connection  of  the  frame  brackets  to  the  tank  margin- 
plate  is  made  by 'single  lugs  with  gusset  plates  in  addition,  as  in  the  rules  of  the 
British  Corporation ;  the  spacing  of  the  gussets  varies  from  every  sixth  frame 
to  every  one. 

Art  257.  The  end  bulkheads  of  a  deep  ballast  tank  (Plate  25)  must 
be  particularly  strong  and  reliable,  for  it  is  their  constant  duty  to  resist  water 
pressure  without  the  slightest  leakage ;  ordinary  bulkheads,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  never  be  called  upon  to  confine  water  (Art.  221).  Lloyd's  rules  require  the 
strength  of  a  deep-tank  bulkhead,  therefore,  to  be  increased  beyond  that  of  others, 
by  placing  the  slifTeners  24  inches  apart  instead  of  30  inches  and  maintaining  the 
thickness  suitable — in  other  bulkheads — for  the  wider  spacing.  This  means  that 
the  bulkhead  is  not  only  stronger  by  reason  of  the  greater  number  of  stiffeners, 
but  the  bulging  tendency  of  the  plating  between  the  stiff'eners,  with  its  straining 
eflect  on  the  riveting,  is  diminished  by  the  reduction  in  the  span  of  the  plating 
between  the  stiffeners.  Further,  as  a  deep  tank  may  often  experience  a  head  of 
water  well  above  the  tank  top  (to  whatever  height  the  air  pipes  extend),  the 
scantlings  of  the  stiffeners  are  made  not  less  than  those  of  stiffeners  which  have 
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Ihelr  upper  ends  iz  feet  below  the  upper  deck.  If,  for  instance,  the  deep  tank 
extended  to  the  upper  deck,  the  tops  of  the  bulkhead  stifTeners,  though  level 
*'*h  the  upper  deck,  would  be  considered  as  being  12  feet  below  it,  and  in  taking 
the  scantlings  of  the  stiffeners,  therefore,  they  would  have  the  extra  strength 
suitable  for  this  more  deeply  submerged  position  (Art.  279). 

In  the  deep  tank  shown  in  Plate  35,  the  slilfeners  on  the  forward  bulkhead 
b^ve  bracketed  ends,  and  those  on  the  forward  bulkhead  lugged  ends,  the 
B^^tUngs  being  so  adjusted  as  to  secure  equal  strength  and  efhciency  (Art.  378). 
It  win  be  noticed  that  the  stiffening  bare  having  brackets  are  weaker  and  more 
flexible  than  those  having  lugs,  but  the  superior  holding  effect  of  tbe  brackets 
is  sufficient  to  counterbalance  both  these  disqualifications. 

Tbe  beams  supporting  the  tank  top  must  be  fitted  on  every  frame.  Their 
''^■'itliiigBi'  by  Lloyd's  rules,  are  those  of  bulkhead  stifTeners  having  the  same 
spacing,  and  the  tops  of  which  are  the  same  depth  below  the  upper  deck ;  the 
latter  distance,  however,  must  not  be  taken  as  less  than  la  feet.  If  the  beams 
ore  fitted  in  short  lengths  between  a  middle  line  bulkhead,  with  a  bracket  at 
each  end,  their  scantlings  may  be  those  of  bracketed  stifieners,  otherwise  they 
must  be  intermediate  between  those  required  for  bulkhead  stiffeners  having  a 
log  connection  and  those  having  a  bracket  connection.  The  thickness  of  the 
tank-top  plating  must  be  '04  inch  thicker  than  that  required  for  plating  of  an 
ordinary  bulkhead  situated  at  the  same  depth  below  the  upper  deck.  Whatever 
|»llars  are  fitted  in  a  deep  tank,  their  end  connections  must  be  ample  to  hold 
the  tank  top  down  against  the  upward  bursting  effect  due  to  the  maximum 
head  of  water.  The  two  or  three  rivet  connections  of  ordinary  round  pillars,  for 
instance,  would  be  inadequate  for  a  pillar  In  a  deep  tank  (Art.  ait). 

If  a  deep  tank  is  abaft  the  machinery  space  (Plates  35  and  no),  the  shaft 
tunnel,  passing  through  it,  must  be  well  stiffened  with  bulb-angle  bars;  some- 
times the  stiffeners  are  placed  outside,  to  facilitate  the  caulking  (Plate  25).  If 
the  tank  is  not  intended  to  be  used  for  cargo,  as  in  the  peaks,  only  a  small 
manhole  is  provided  in  the  top  plating,  otherwise  a  watertight  hatchway  is  fitted, 
in  size  about  8  or  10  feet  square,  one  on  either  side  of  the  middle-line  bulkhead, 
or  a  large  high-coaminged  central  one  if  there  is  no  bulkhead  (Plate  71).  In 
the  case  of  peak  tanks,  if  access  is  only  provided  by  a  manhole,  the  volume  of 
the  tank  is  not  included  in  the  tonnage. 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 

WATESTTGHT  SUBDIVISION,    BULKHEADS,    BULKHEAD   COMMITTEE'S   REPORT,    ETC 

Art  258.  The  term  " bulkhead"  is  used  indifferently  foi  all  vertical 
partitions,  whether  of  wood  or  iron,  but  more  particularly  for  the  important 
transverse  ones  nhich  subdivide  the  bold  into  separate  watertight  compartments. 
The  latter  must  be  strongly  constructed,  so  that,  should  they  be  called  upon  to 
lulGI  their  primary  purpose  of  confining  water,  they  may  withstand  its  bursting 
pressure.  Those  which  are  not  watertight  are  fitted  with  a  view  to  subdividing 
the  hold  as  a  cargo  space,  or  to  form  retaining  walls  for  coal  bunkers,  and,  as 
they  are  not  liable  to  water  pressure,  they  may  be  comparatively  slender.  Sulk- 
heads  are  useful  in  three  ways — as  watertight  divisions,  2.%  fire  screens,  and  as 
strtutural  diaphragms.  In  the  first  capacity  they  may  confer  immunity  from 
foundering,  for  should  water  enter  the  ship  as  a  result  of  damage  to  the  shell, 
it  may  be  confined  to  the  one  hold  ;  in  the  second,  they  may,  should  the  cargo 
take  fire,  confine  the  conflagration  to  the  one  hold,  facilitating  its  extinction  and 
limiting  the  damage.  In  the  above  two  capabilities  their  usefulness  is  only 
potential,  for  they  may  never  be  called  upon  to  display  their  capabilities  ;  but  in 
the  third,  as  structural  diaphragms,  they  are  at  all  times  beneficial,  for,  by 
rigidly  uniting  the  vessel's  sides,  deck,  and  bottom,  they  are  most  efficient  in 
checking  any  tendency  to  alteration  in  the  form  of  the  transverse  sections,  due  to 
racking  or  panting  stresses. 

Although  bulkheads  may  give  immanity  from  foimderlDg,  their  capa- 
bilities in  this  respect  are  dependent  on  many  circumstances.  -  If  ihe  subdivision 
of  the  hull  were  insufficient,  so  large  a  volume  of  water  might  enter  that, 
although  confined  and  limited,  it  might  still  sink  the  ship  either  directly  through 
loss  of  buoyancy,  or  indirectly  by  bringing  about  a  condition  of  instability  and  so 
causing  her  to  capsize.  Also,  should  the  bulkheads  be  weakly  constructed,  they 
might  collapse  under  the  water  pressure ;  or  they  might  not  be  thoroughly  water- 
tight, or  this  quality  might  be  destroyed  by  blows  struck  by  cargo  washing  about 
in  the  hold.  Farther,  if  the  cargo  were  one  of  a  highly  absorbent  nature,  such  as 
grain,  cotton  seed,  hemp,  etc.,  it  might  swell  so  much  with  the  water  as  to 
injure  the  bulkheads.  Instances  have  occurred  where  the  hull  has  been  seriously 
damaged,  the  decks  and  bulkheads  being  torn  and  displaced,  by  the  powerful 
swelling  action  of  such  cargoes. 

Alihoiigh  in  the  majority  of  vessels  the  arrangement  of  bulkheads  is  such  as  to 
give  little  assurance  of  immunity  from  foundering,  there  is  one  bulkhead,  the  fore- 
most one,  termed  the  "  colliBion  bulkhead,"  whose  efi!iciency  is  undoubted 
(Plates  10  and  20).  It  is  fitted  for  the  distinctive  purpose  of  serving  as  an  inner 
skin  should  the  bow  be  broken  open  by  end-on  collision ;  its  efficiency  is 
assured  because,  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  peak  compartment,  so  little  water 
may  enter  that  its  effect  on  the  vessel's  floiaiion  is  unimportant,  also  being  of 
small  area,  the  bursting  pressure  it  may  suffer  is  small,  and,  being  narrow,  it  is 
naturally  strong  and  capable.  Of  course,  the  above  assumes  the  integrity  of  the 
bulkhead  to  be  unaffected  by  the  damage  done  to  the  bow,  a  condition  which 
can  only  be  assured  by  placing  it  sufficiently  remote  therefrom.  A  distance  of 
one-twentieth  of  the  vessel's  length  is  generally  regarded  as  a  safe  minimum, 
and  is  that  specified  by  the  various  classification  societies  and  by  the  Bulkhead 
Committee   of  191Z.     The  usefulness  of  the  collision  bulkhead  is  constantly 
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shown ;  rases  of  vessels  pulling  into  port  with  theit  bows  damaged  and  tli 
peak  full  of  water,  being  a  common  occurrence. 

The  importance  of  a  watertight  collision  bulkhead  was  recognized  at  an 
caily  period.  It  was  sometimes  attempted  to  fit  them  in  wood  ships,  which, 
of  course,  is  a  practical  impossibility,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  seams  of  the 
thick  fore-and-aft  planks,  keelsons,  ceiling,  etc.,  form  numerous  conduits  for  the 
passage  of  water;  conduits  which  cannot  be  closed,  owing  to  the  unavoidable 
shrinkage,  warping,  and  splitting  of  the  limber,  and  the  wedging  asunder  of  the 
outside  planking  by  the  periodical  caulking  operations.  When  iron  look  the 
place  of  wood,  the  ease  with  which  they  could  be  fitted  was  at  once  taken 
advantage  of,  and  collision  bulkheads  were  forthwith  regarded  as  essential- 
Lloyd's  rules  for  1855— the  first  for  iron  vessels — required  that  a  collision 
bulkhead  should  be  fitted  in  all  vessels,  both  at  the  bow  and  stern.  Subsequently 
it  was  observed  that  the  stern  of  a  sailing-ship  was  not  a  part  liable  to  be 
damaged,  and  so  the  fitting  of  it  here  was  discontinned.  In  screw  steamers 
there  is  always  an  after-peak  bulkhead,  but  here  it  is  ntcessary  owing  to  the 
presence  of  the  propeller  shaft. 

The  possibility  of  the  cargo  taking  fire,  through  juxtaposition  with  the 
boiler  furnaces,  makes  it  imperative  that  the  machinery  apace  shall  be 
separated  from  the  holds  by  iron  bulkheads.  This  was  recognized  at  an 
early  period.  It  was  required  by  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  1854,  which 
also  specified  a  collision  bulkhead,  and,  in  screw  steamers,  one  at  Ihe  after 
end.  Although  in  these  early  vessels  the  bulkheads  were  caulked,  they  were  of 
very  doubtful  utility  in  conferring  immunity  from  foundering,  for  they  did  not 
always  extend  sufficiently  high,  and  were  often  so  weakly  constructed  as  to  be 
incapable  of  withstanding  water  pressure. ^  Further,  with  only  two  cargo  holds, 
each  one  represents  so  large  a  portion  of  the  vessel's  interior  that  the  biiging,  or 
flooding,  of  either  would  usually  resiih  in  foundering.  Although  in  sailing-ships 
there  has  never  been  any  statutory  enactment  requiring  more  than  the  collision 
bulkhead,  some  of  Hie  earher  were  provided  with  one  or  two  very  ineffective 
bulkheads  amidships. 

Art.  259.  It  will  be  well  to  notice  here  ihe  various  circumstances  upon 
which  dejjends  the  floating  power  of  a  subdivided  ship  (see  Figs.  10  to  13, 
Plate  20).  The  above-water  portion  of  the  hull  at  load  draught  represents 
reserve  displacement  or  buoyancy,  and  whatever  the  volume  of  the  actual 
displacement  lost  by  the  flooding  of  a  compartment,  it  must  be  made  good  by  a 
partial  submergence  of  this  part  (see  Art.  689).  The  flooding  of  a  compartment 
not  only  destroys  its  contribution  of  displacement  or  buoyant  force,  but  renders 
useless  the  reserve  buoyancy  directly  over  it;  evidently,  for  as  the  vessel 
subsides  the  water  is  free  to  rise  to  any  height  within  ;  it  rises,  of  course,  to  the 
level  of  Ihe  sea  without,  i.e.  to  whatever  water-line  the  vessel  assumes  as  a 
result  of  the  bilging.  Theoretically,  so  long  as  the  size  of  the  bilged  compart- 
ment is  not  such  as  to  cause  a  loss  of  displacement  greater  than  the  reserve 
buoyancy  existing  before  and  abaft  it,  the  vessel,  if  she  did  not  capsize,  might 
slill  float  (Fig.  13)  J  but,  of  course,  should  all  the  reserve  buoyancy  be  lost,  she 
could  not  tide  the  waves,  and  if  the  bilged  compartment  were  not  amidships,  she 
might  float  with  one  end  completely  submerged,  or  even  end  up. 

The  alteration  in  trim  that  results  from  ihe  flooding  of  a  compartment 
is  an  important  matter,  for,  in  a  well-designed  vessel,  it  is  this  that  regulates 
the  position  of  the  bulkheads  or  the  size  of  the  various  holds.  To  under- 
stand the  matter  clearly,  consider  the  shape  of  the  block-shaped  vessel  shown 
in  Fig.  10,  Plate  20.  The  darkly  shaded  area  amidships  represents  the 
buoyancy — or  displacement— lost  in  the  bilged  compartment,  the  force  of 
which  is  represented  in  magnitude  and  position  by  the  thick  arrow  F ;  this 
Is  shown  pointing  downwards,  for,  of  course,  the  loss  of  a  force  is  equivalent 
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to  the  addition  of  an  equal  one,  acting  in  the  opposite  direction;  if 
preferred,  the  arrow  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  weight  of  the  water  which 
enters  and  rises  to  the  normal  load-line.  This  lost  displacement  is  made  good 
by  a  call  upon  reserve  buoyancy,  i.e.  the  vessel  subsides  until  the  two  lightly 
shaded  areas  before  and  abaft  the  damaged  compartment  are  equal  to  the 
darker  one ;  thetr  buoyant  force  is  represented,  in  magnitude  and  position,  by 
the  two  small  arrows  /,  which,  taken  together,  are,  therefore,  eqtul  to  the  black 
one,  and  as  they  are  equidistant  therefrom,  their  combined  effect,  resultant 
force,  or  centre  of  gravity,  lies  directly  over  it,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  arrow  j 
and  aa  these — the  forces  represented  by  the  dotted  and  black  arrows — are  equal 
and  opposite,  and  as  they  are  the  only  two  forces  brought  into  operation  by  the 
bilging,  the  vessel  must  be  in  equilibrium  when  floating  at  the  new  water-line  wi. 
It  should  be  observed  that  the  portion  of  the  hull  immediately  above  the 
bilged  compartment  is  the  reserve  buoyant  part  of  the  hull  rendered  useless 
by  the  bilging;  the  sea  is  here  free  to  rise,  but  has  no  effect  on  the  vessel's 
flotation. 

If,  now,  the  bilged  compartment  were  situated  forward,  as  in  Fig,  ii, 
Plate  zo,  the  vessel  would  trim  by  the  bow,  and  as  the  lost  displacement  is 
forward,  its  equivalent  as  contributed  by  the  reserve  buoyancy  must  also  be 
forward.  It  must  be  so  situated  that  its  centre  of  gravity  is  directly  over  that  of 
the  lost  displacement,  that  is  to  say,  the  new  water-line  W  must  be  such  that  the 
two  forces/^  and/*  combined  shall  equal  the  force  F,  and  be  so  situated  that 
their  centre  of  gravity  or  resultant,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  arrow,  shall  foil 
directly  over  it. 

If  the  bilged  compartment  were  the  fore  peak,  as  shown  in  Fig.  12,  Plate  20, 
it  is  clear  that,  as  all  the  volume  of  reserve  buoyancy  is  abaft  it,  no  amount  of 
trim  by  the  head  could  cause  it  to  yield  a  counterbalancing  force  directly  over. 
The  new  water-line  must,  therefore,  take  the  position  wl.  At  the  stem  this  blls 
below  the  normal  water-line,  and,  in  effect,  causes  a  further  loss  of  displacement, 
as  shown  by  the  small  triangular  darkly  shaded  area  or  arrow  P ;  and  as  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  two  darkly  shaded  areas  \i.e.  the  two  volumes  of  lost 
displacement),  as  shown  by  the  black  arrow  F,  falls  directly  over  that  of  the 
lightly  shaded  area  (representing  the  contribution  of  reserve  buoyancy),  there  is 
equilibrium  as  before.  The  lightly  shaded  area  is,  of  course,  equal  to  the  two 
darkly  shaded  ones  combined. 

In  order  that  the  upper  deck  may  nowhere  sink  below  the  surface,  the  end 
compartments  must  be  smaller  than  those  amidships.  In  a  block-shaped  vessel, 
if  a  bilged  compartment  were  amidships,  so  as  to  cause  no  change  of  trim,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  13,  Plate  10,  it  might  equal  in  volume  the  whole  of  the  reserve 
buoyancy  before  and  abaft  it,  the  submergence  bringing  the  deck  level  with  the 
water-line,  but  nowhere  below  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  bilged  compart- 
ment were  forward,  so  as  to  cause  the  vessel  to  trim  as  shown  in  Fig.  11,  then, 
while  the  deck  at  the  stem  might  fall  level  therewith,  at  the  stern  it  might 
neither  rise  nor  fall ;  in  a  block-shaped  model  only  about  half  of  the  reserve 
buoyancy  would  then  be  in  requisition,  and,  accordingly,  the  bilged  compart- 
ment, causing  such  a  trim,  could  only  be  about  half  as  lar);e  as  the  'midship  one 
just  noticed. 

To  float  with  any  degree  of  safety,  a  vessel's  bulkhead  deck,  or  deck  to 
which  the  bulkheads  extend,  must  nowhere  approach  too  near  the  surface 
(Art.  83).  If  a  'midship  compartment  were  bilged,  so  that  the  trim  were 
unaltered,  then,  although  the  freeboard  might  be  small,  the  reserve  buoyancy, 
whatever  its  volume,  would  be  so  well  distributed  as  to  preserve  in  great 
measure  the  weatherly  and  navigable  qualities;  owing  to  the  sheer  the  bow  and 
stem  would  stand  well  out  of  Ihe  water,  giving  good  lifting  powers,  and  the  pro- 
pellft  would  be  well  immersed.  If  the  bilged  compartment  were  situated  for- 
ward, so  as  to  cause  a  trim  by  the  bow,  then,  although  the  reserve  buoyancy 
might  be  large,  the  condition  might  be  critical ;  for,  with  the  forward  part  of 
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ihe  deck  so  near  the  surface,  head  seas  might  sweep  the  deck,  and,  with  the 
proi*]Ier  out  of  the  water,  the  steaming  power  might  be  nil.  The  question, 
how  close  to  the  surface  the  upper  deck  may  sink  while  maintaining  reasonable 
safety,  is  one  not  readily  answered.  The  Bnlkhead  Committee  of  1S90, 
whose  investigations  are  noticed  later,  concluded  that  so  long  as  it  did  not, 
amidships,  fall  nearer  than  3  per  cent,  of  the  moulded  depth,  the  vessel  might 
be  considered  as  being  still  iiavijjable  in  moderate  weather.  They  also  con- 
cluded that,  should  there  be  a  trim  by  the  bow  or  stem,  it  might  subside  still 
nearer  to  the  water  surface;  at  the  extreme  ends,  twice  as  near,  or  \\  per  cent 
of  the  moulded  depth.  These  two  limiting  freeboards  regulate  the  position  of 
what  this  Committee  termed  the  "  mar^n-oj-safety  line." 

Art.  260.  In  the  foregoing  it  is  assumed  that  the  water  entering  a  bilged 
compartment  occupies  every  part  of  it,  and  so  destroys  all  the  displacing  or 
buoyant  power  of  this  region.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  if  the  compartment 
were  densely  packed  with  goods  of  a  non-absorbent  character,  little  or  no 
water  would  gain  access,  and  thus  the  injury  to  the  shell  would  have  little 
or  no  effect  on  the  vessel's  flotation. 

It  is  .clear,  therefore,  that  the  efiQciency  of  the  subdivision  depends 
very  greatly  upon  the  stowage  and  nature  of  the  cargo.  A  cargo  of  lead 
or  pig  iron  would  require  vory  minute  subdivision,  for  each  hold,  although 
heavily  laden,  would  be  comparatively  empty;  although  small  in  reality,  they 
would  virtually  be  of  large  size,  for  they  would  admit  a  large  volume  of  water. 
On  the  other  hand,  with  a  bulky  cargo  of  a  watet-excluding  character,  a  very 
limited  subdivision  might  sufbce,  for  the  cargo  itself  would  take  the  place  of  the 
shell  in  displacing  water  and  conferring  buoyant  power,  Intheir  water-excluding 
properties  cargoes  vary  in  infinite  degree;  lead  or  pig  iron  migiit  be  taken  as 
the  one  extreme,  and  oil  as  the  other.  If  ati  oil-tank  hold  extends  above  the 
load  water-line,  the  bilging  thereof  might  actually  result  in  an  increase  of 
buoyancy,  for  part  of  the  oil  wouid  run  out  and  lighten  the  ship.  Together  with 
the  character  of  ihe  cargo.  Its  disposition  or  stowage  has  evidently  a  commanding 
influence  in  deciding  the  efficiency  of  the  existing  subdivision,  for,  according  as 
the  bilged  compartment  happened  to  contain  much  or  little,  the  vessel  might  be 
in  a  condition  of  comparative  safely  or  of  great  danger  (Art.  260). 

The  efficiency  of  the  subdivision  also  depends  on  how  deeply  the 
vessel  is  loaded.  If  in  light  trim,  the  large  above-water  hull  would  represent  so 
great  a  volume  of  reserve  displacement  or  buoyancy  that  a  large  call  might  be 
made  upon  it  and  a  great  change  of  trim  occur  without  seriously  affecting  the 
floating  power.  If  deeply  loaded,  contrary  conditions  would  prevail ;  there  would 
be  little  reserve  of  buoyancy,  and  a.  small  change  of  trim  might  endanger  the 
vessel.  The  comparative  immunity  from  foundering  enjoyed  by  vessels  in  light 
trim  is  often  evidenced ;  in  cases  of  collision,  if  the  ship  struck  is  heavily  laden, 
foundering  is  the  usual  consequence,  if  light,  she  may  be  able  to  make  the 
nearest  port.  It  is  very  important  to  notice  that  an  Insufficiency  of  trans- 
verse stability  niay  render  useless  the  bulkhead  subdivision  ;  for  the  flooding 
of  a  hold  may  so  much  reduce  the  area  of  buoyant  waterline  plane  as  to  make 
the  metacentric  height  a  negative  quantity,  and  so  cause  the  vessel  to  capsiw. 
This  view  of  Ihe  subject  has  unfortunately  very  generally  been  lost  sight  of,  with 
the  result  that  many  modern  vessels,  although  apparently  well  subdivided,  at 
great  cost  and  sacrifice  of  convenience,  would  almost  inevitably  capsize  if  certain 
compartments  were  flooded. 

Art.  261,  It  is  evident  that  the  bulkheads  must  extend  well  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  without,  for  if  not,  as  the  water  rose  in  the  bilged 
compartment  and  the  ohip  subsided,  it  would  flow  over  them  and  fill  tha 
adjacent  holds.  In  the  earlier  vessels  this  was  not  sufflcientty  realized,  and  the 
bulkheads  often  terminated  at  the  second  deck,  which,  although  above  the  normal 
load-line,  was  below  the  water-line  in  the  bilged  condition.  Fig.  9,  Plate  zo, 
depicts  a  vessel  suffering  from  the  circumstance  of  insufficient  height  in  one  of 
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her  bulkheads ;  and  even  modem  vessels,  supposed  to  be  well  subdivided,  have 
been  lost  from  this  cause.  Except  in  awning  and  shetter-deck'  vessels,  all  the 
bulkheads  extend  to  the  uppermost  continuous  deck.  In  awning  and  shelter- 
deck  vessels  the  bulkheads  (except  the  collision  one)  usually  slop  at  the  second 
deck,  and  as  many  of  these  vessels  aie  permitted,  undei  statutory  freeboard 
regulations,  to  load  down  within  a  foot  or  so  of  tbe  second  deck,  tlie  bulkheads, 
in  the  case  of  collision,  would  be  quite  useless. 

Lloyd's  nUes  as  regards  eabdivlBion  by  bulkheads  are  shown 
graphically  in  Figs,  r  to  8a,  Plate  ao.  As  there  shown,  steamers  under  aao  feet 
in  length  need  only  have  a  collision  and  after-peak  bulkhead,  and  one  at  either 
end  of  the  machinery  space,  giving  four  or  three  accordit^  as  the  machinery  is 
amidships  (Fig.  a)  or  at  the  stem  (Fig.  i).  If  aao  feet  long,  they  must  have 
four,  one  of  which,  when  the  machinery  is  at  the  stern,  is  placed  midway 
between  the  collision  bulkhead  and  the  forward  end  of  the  machinery  space 
(Fig.  3).  In  Steamers  285  and  under  335  feet  in  length  (Fig.  4),  an  additional 
bulkhead  is  required  at  about  the  middle  of  the  fore  hold,  making  five  in  all. 
The  subdivision  of  the  fore  hold  is  generally  regarded  as  more  important  than 
that  of  the  after  one.  In  steamers  335  and  under  405  feet  in  length  (Fig.  5), 
another  bulkhead  is  required  in  the  after  hold,  making  six  in  all;  when  405 
and  under  470  feet  in  length  (Fig.  6),  seven  bulkheads  are  required;  when 
470  and  under  540  feet  (Fig.  7),  eight;  when  540  and  under  6ro  feet  (Fig. 
8),  nine ;  and  when  6ro  feet  and  under  680  (Fig,  8a),  ten. 

Art  262.  In  saillng-shipB,  the  colllBlon  bulkhead  Ib  the  only  one. 
Subdivision  in  sailing-ships,  compared  with  that  in  steamers,  would  usually  be 
less  beneficial,  for  ships  are  not  so  liable  to  colhsion  or  mishap.  They  make 
long  voyages  in  the  open  sea,  out  of  the  Crack  of  steamers ;  they  rarely  navigate 
tbe  crowded  waters  in  which  most  of  the  collisions  and  strandings  occur,  and 
when  they  do,  they  proceed  cautiously,  in  charge  of  a  tug-boat.  Further,  when 
a  steamer  is  struck  by  collision,  elsewhere  than  in  way  of  the  machinery,  she 
may,  if  kept  afloat  by  her  bulkheads,  proceed  under  steam  to  the  nearest  port, 
whereas  a  sailing-ship  so  circumstanced  may  be  quite  unmanageable;  and 
similarly  in  the  case  of  stranding.  Evidently,  therefore,  although  subdivision 
may  often  prove  useful  in  a  steamer,  its  value  in  a  sailing-sliip  would  be  so 
doubtful  as  not  to  warrant  the  resulting  incteascd  cost  and  the  reduction  in  her 
efficiency  as  a  cargo  carrier. 

Art  263.  In  cargo  vessels,  bulkheads  are  in  many  ways  detrimental  to 
commercial  efficiency.  They  increase  the  first  cost  of  the  hull,  because, 
together  with  the  bulkheads,  extra  hatchways,  winches,  pumps,  etc.,  may  be 
required  for  the  additional  holds ;  the  weight  of  the  hull  is  increased,  reducing 
the  dead-weight  carrying  power;  cargo  is  less  readily  stowed  in  the  smaller 
holds,  and  space  is  lost  through  broken  stowage.  In  consequence  of  these  dis- 
advantages, and  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  bulkheads  ever  proving  useful,  it  is 
natural  that  the  owners  of  cargo  vessels  should  prefer  to  fit  as  few  as  possible. 
In  passenger  vessels,  on  the  other  hand,  safety  under  all  circumstances  should 
be  the  first  consideration,  for  here,  of  course,  mere  insurance  would  not 
compensate  for  loss  of  life  and  the  prestige  of  the  line ;  and  now,  since  the 
Convention  for  the  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea,  owners  have  practically  no  option,  for 
all  new  passenger  vessels  must  be  subdivided  in  accordance  with  certain 
minimum  requirements;  in  the  case  of  British  vessels  the  subdivision  must  be 
in  conformity  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Bulkhead  Committee  (1913), 
described  later. 

When  damaged  by  collision,  the  chances  are  greatly  in  favour  of  only 
one  hold  being  bilged ;  but,  if  the  blow  is  struck  on  a  bulkhead,  it  may 
involve  the  hold  on  either  side.  In  modern  ocean-going  passenger  vessels  (as 
also,  very  commonly,  in  Channel  steamers)  the  latter  condition  is  now  usually 
provided  against.  In  some  high-freeboard  passenger  vessels  even  three  holds 
may  be  bilged  without  serious  results.   To  enjoy  equal  immunity  from  foundering. 
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all  vessels,  whatever  their  size,  should  ha.ve  tlie  same  number  of  bulkheads;  for 
size  is  only  a  relative  quality,  a  small  vessel  being  merely  a  targe  oue  on  a 
reduced  scale.  In  practice,  however,  an  adherence  lo  this  principle  would  not 
be  expedient.  In  a  large  vessel  numerous  bulkheads  may  cause  comparatively 
little  inconvenience,  for  the  holds  might  still  be  of  large  size;  indeed,  they  may 
here  be  an  acttial  convenience,  as  a  means  of  separating  different  classes  of 
cargo,  such  as  bulk  grain  or  coal  from  general  goods.  Passenger  vessels,  which 
cariy  little  or  no  cai^o,  may  be  still  more  thoroughly  subdivided  without 
detracting  from  their  commercial  qualities.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  to  sub- 
divide in  the  same  manner  a  small  cargo  vessel  would  not  be  expedient,  for 
tuiless  the  freeboard  were  abnormally  great  compared  with  the  draught  (the 
"  freeboard  ratio "),  the  holds  would  require  to  be  so  small  as  seriously  10 
interfere  wiih  the  stowage 

Art.  284.  With  a  view  to  legislation  on  the  subdivision  of  merchant  vessels,  i 
the  Board  of  Trade,  in  1890,  appointed  a  "Bulkhead  Committee." ^  This 
body  of  experts  was  asked  to  consider  what  mlea  of  subdivision  might  be 
made,  such,  that  vessels  (cargo  or  passenger)  conforming  thereto  would  float  in 
moderate  weather  with  any  two  compartments  in  free  communication  with  the 
seas;  also,  to  what  class  of  vessel  these  rules  might  apply,  and  what  structural 
design  would  give  to  the  bulkheads  the  necessary  strength  to  withstand  the 
bursting  pressure  of  the  water.  To  formulaleany  practicable  s(  heme,  that  would 
apply  generally  to  cargo  vessels,  is  hardly  feasible.  The  difficulty  arises  from 
the  varying  nature  of  a  vessel's  trade.  Assuming  certain  conditions,  it  is  a 
simple  matter  so  to  subdivide  a  ship  that  she  may  float  with  one  or  more  com- 
partments open  to  the  sea,  but  in  practice  there  is  no  (ixity  of  conditions ;  on 
one  voyage,  when  carrying  a  cargo  of  light,  bulky  goods,  the  subdivision  might 
be  ample;  but  on  the  next,  when  carrying  a  heavy,  dense  cargo,  perhaps 
irregularly  stowed,  it  njight  be  quite  insufficient.  In  the  former  case  the  bulk- 
heads would  have  a  potential  value,  but  in  the  latter  none  at  all ;  and  in  either 
case  they  might  have  a  very  prejudicial  effect  on  the  commercial  efficiency  of  the 
ship.  These  considerations  are  sufficient  to  explain  the  non-adoption  of  the 
suggested  legislative  measures.' 

It  will  be  instructive  to  notice  some  of  the  ooncluaions  of  this  Com- 
mittee. They  proposed  that  a  coal  cargo  might  be  taken  as  the  standard  one, 
and  that  when  denser  goods  were  carried,  a  suitable  adjustment  might  be  made 
by  increasing  the  freeboard  for  the  voyage.  The  minimum  freeboard  which  they 
considered  admissible  in  the  bilged  condition  was  that  given  by  the  margin-of- 
safety  line,  already  noticed.  They  supphed,  with  their  report,  curve  diagrams, 
by  means  of  which,  when  the  middle  point  of  any  bilged  portion  of  the  hull  was 
known — whether  one  or  more  holds — its  maximum  length,  compatible  with  the 
assumed  tnargin-of-safcty  freeboard,  could  at  once  be  noted.  These  curves  were 
constructed  from  data  obtained  by  experiments  with  a  large  ffoatmg  niodel, 
minutely  subdivided  by  bulkheads ;  the  various  cells  were  filled  with  coal,  and, 
while  keeping  the  maigin-of-safety  line  always  above  water,  any  of  them,  as 
required,  could  be  flooded.  They  also  supplied  rules  of  construction,  adherence 
to  which,  it  was  considered,  would  give  to  the  bulkheads  sufficient  strength  to 
resist  any  bursting  pressures  likely  to  affect  them.  These  rules  were  greatly  in 
advance  of  existing  practice  and  were  largely  followed  in  high-class  vessels. 

Having  regard  to  the  very  different  duties  of  different  types  of  vessels,  and 
the  greater  degree  of  inconvenience  which,  as  vessels  decrease  in  size,  the 
application  of  one  plan  of  complete  subdivision  would  cause,  the  Committee 
classified  vessels  under  six  heads,  in  which  the  requirements  as  to  the  number  of 
bulkheads,  or  degree  of  immunity  from  foundering,  became  less  and  less 
EtringenL  They  are  as  follows:  (i)  Large  ocean  passenger  steamers  and 
channel  passenger  steamers;  to  be  so  subdivided  as  to  enjoy  perfect  immunity 
*  See  their  rfpoit,  publuhed  in  Dlue-book  form. 
'  Sec  Mr.  Mtirlell'i  paper  on  Bulkheiidi,  Trani.  ImliludoH  of  iVtii-at  ArchiUiti,  1892. 
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fr6m  foundering  uoder  the  worst  condition,  namely,  with  any  two  holds  bilged. 
(3)  Smaller  passenger  steamers ;  to  be  so  subdivided  that  they  may  remain  afloat 
with  any  two  fore-body  holds,  or  any  other,  bilged.  (3}  Still  smaller  passenger 
steamers ;  so  that  they  may  remain  afloat  with  the  two  foremost  holds,  or  any 
other,  bilged.  (4)  Yet  smaller  passenger  steamers,  and  large  passenger  sailing- 
ships  ;  so  that  they  may  remain  afloat  with  the  fore-peak  and  adjacent  hold,  or 
any  other  hold,  bilged.  (5)  Cargo  steamers  and  sailing-ships ;  so  that  they  may 
remain  afloat  with  any  one  hold  bilged.  (6)  Smaller  cargo  steamers  and  sailing- 
ships  ;  so  that  they  may  remain  afloat  with  one  hold  in  the  fore-body  bilged. 
The  requirements  of  the  first  grade  would  usually  necessitate  eight  bulkheads ; 
those  of  the  second  and  third,  six;  of  the  fourth,  five;  of  the  fifth,  five  for 
steamers  aaAJour  for  sailing-ships  ;  of  the  sixth, ^cwr  for  steamers  and  three  for 
sailing-ships. 

Art.  265.  If  in  any  particular  vessel,  the  conditions  of  loading  are  known, 
it  is  a  comparatively  simple  matter  to  ascertain  the  subdiviBion  necessary 
for  any  required  degree  of  safety.  It  is  a  very  difScult  matter,  however,  to 
evolve  a  scheme  of  subdivision  that  will  apply  generally  to  all  vessels,  because 
the  assumptions  which  must  be  made  in  any  particular  case,  as  lo  the  condition 
of  loading,  stability,  and  weather  prevailing  at  the  time  of  the  accident, 
form  guess-work  of  a  character  likely  lo  vitiate  entirely  the  accuracy  of 
Ihe  mathematical  processes  employed  in  arriving  at  the  conclusions.  It  is  a 
question,  therefore,  if  quite  equally  efficient  subdivision  might  not  he  obtained 
by  the  application  of  some  simple  rule  in  which  the  vessel's  length  and  freeboard 
alone  govern  the  lengths  of  the  compartments.* 

Art.  266.  The  loss  of  the  "Titamc"  in  1912,  on  her  first  voyage,  with 
a  loss  of  1490  lives,  has  had  some  important  ooneequenoea  in  modifyii^ 
the  design  and  equipment  of  passenger  vessels.  The  Titanic  was  S5  3  feet  long, 
and  was  thought  to  be  well  sabdlvided,  for  she  had  15  transverse  watertight 
bulkheads,  nevertheless  she  foundered  within  a^  hours  of  striking  an  iceberg. 
The  blow  was  a  glancing  one,  at  full  speed,  and  the  submerged  part  of  the  ice- 
berg ripped  the  vessel's  side  open,  apparently  for  about  one-third  of  her  length. 
As  she  was  the  largest  vessel  afloat  and  was  much  talked  of  on  account  of  her 
supposed  unsinkahility,  the  disaster  caused  a  great  outcry,  and  shook  public  con- 
fidence in  naval  architects.  The  Marine  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
which  controb  the  design  of  passenger  vessels  2  as  regards  the  safety  of  the 
passengers,  at  once  instituted  inquiries  as  to  the  cause  of  the  disaster,  and  how 
others  of  the  kind  might  best  be  provided  against  in  the  future.  There  were 
several  questions  to  consider :  Was  the  present  system  of  subdivision  in 
passenger  vessels  adequate  ?  if  not,  what  was  required  to  make  it  so  i  and,  to 
what  extent  should  the  existing  regulations  regarding  life-boats  and  life-saving 
appliances  be  altered  so  that,  in  a  similar  accident,  the  lives  of  all  on  board 
might  he  saved  ?  The  Titanic,  although  conforming  with  the  statutory  require- 
ments as  to  the  number  of  boats,  cairied  only  sufficient  to  accommodate  about 
half  of  the  people  on  board.  With  a  view,  therefore,  to  revising  its  regulations, 
the  Board  of  Trade  appointed  in  May,  1913,  a  departmental  committee,  known 
as  the  "Bulkhead  and  Water-tight  Compartments  Committee,"  to 
advise  it,  in  the  interests  of  safety  of  life,  as  to  what,  in  their  opinion,  would 
constitute  eiBcient  subdivision  in  passenger  vessels.  Also  a  Boats  and  Davits 
Committee  was  appointed,  whose  work  is  noticed  in  Art.  479. 

Art.  267.  Although,  as  just  noticed,  it  is  impracticable  to  evolve  any 
efficient  Echeme  of  sabdlTision  that  will  apply  to  ail  ordinary  deep- 
loading  cargo  vessels,  the  same  thing  cannot  he  said  so  emphatically  of  purely 
passenger  vessels.     In  these  the  cargo  carried  is  usually  much  the  same  from 

'  An  inteie^ting  paper  on  this  lieatment  of  the  subject  was  read  by  Mr.  J.  Bmha  before  Ihe 
Institution  of  Engineers  uiil  Shipbuilders  in  Scotland  in  191Z. 

'  A  vessel  is  regarded  by  the  Board  of  Trade  as  a  passenger  vessel  if  she  carries  twelve  or 
more  paueogeis. 
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rfHnriCMMy  aa  a  curier,  need  not  ao 
pitja^aaHj  affect  a  paiiengrr  vend.  Of  coone,  as  abcadj  seei^  ibe  amtSk* 
ii»  ressel  tbe  more  iaqKaaicable  it  is  to  sabdtnde  the  fanlB  efficiently ;  it  is 
eridicn^  bovcnr,  th«  to  do  this  in  snail  fosels  it  iSBaUj  less  impanaat  Aam 
ia  large,  for  in  the  btler  a  greater  ooDfaer  of  G«cs  are  at  sak^  and  ibe  aataeroaa 
bulkheads,  even  tf  tbejr  do  not  prercst  foHadenng,  are  likdy  so  to  leUrd  the 
inSow  of  water  aa  to  give  tiioe  tot  tix  embaikatioa  in  tbe  bfe-boats  of  the 
nunKroiB  people. 

The  1913  Bulkhead  Cominittae  rr^uded  tbe  matur  in  tbis  waj,  and 
in  dieir  elaboraie  reput,'  niks  (or  wbdirinoo  are  given  which,  iritile  leruent 
in  the  case  of  small  passenger  vessels,  become  more  and  more  drastic  and 
ihonnig^  in  large.  .\hboi^  tbe  Committee  conndaed  it  pnidicable  to  lay 
down  mlcs  for  sabdtviskxi,  aidhereiKS  to  which  would  provide  a  coosiderable 
degree  of  safety,  they  were  care^  to  state  that  "complete  proteeUon 
against  the  results  of  all  possible  varieties  of  accident  is  OUftUaiiiaUe  in 
practice,"  and  farther  that  "  as  regards  the  result  of  such  niles  in  any  ptmcular 
case  it  is  not  posoble  to  ay  more  than  that,  if  tbe  damage  does  not  exceed 
a  spedRed  amouot,  and  if  the  assmnptions  made  in  the  rules  are  not  materially 
departed  from,  the  vessel  may  be  reasonably  expected  to  remain  afloat." 

Alt.  268.  In  their  report  "flooding  cnrres"  are  provided  by  means 
of  which,  the  middle  point  of  a  compartment  being  known,  its  maximum 
length  may  at  once  be  read  off;  tliis  depending,  in  different  vessels,  on  the 
ratio  of  the  freeboard  and  sheer  to  the  draugbt.  The  report  states,  that  if 
such  a  compartment,  while  full  of  cargo  of  a  certain  permeability,  or  waiet^ 
excluding  nature,  is  opened  to  the  sea,  the  vessel  will  float  with  her  bulk- 
head deck  3  inches  above  the  new  wa[er-Iine.  (The  bulkhcad-di^ck  is 
Ibe  upper  deck  Co  which  the  bulkheads  extend,  and  a  line  drawn  3  inches 
below  this  deck  at  the  side  is  termed  the  "  margin  line.")  The  length  of 
such  a  compartment  is  termed  the  "  Soodable  length  "  of  the  vessel  at  that 
point.  The  flooding  curves  embody  the  results  of  numerous  change- of- tlim 
calculations  ;  the  similar  curves  presented  by  the  i8go  Committee  embody 
the  results  of  numerous  experiments  with  a  floating  model  laden  with  coal. 

The  floodable  length  of  a  vessel  may  be  defined  as  that  percentage  of 
her  length  which,  when  flooded,  will  submerge  her  to  wilhin  three  inches  of  the 
bulkhead-deck  at  side.  It  varies,  of  course,  with  its  position,  being  longest 
amidships  and  diminishing  towards  the  ends.  In  different  vesseb  it  depends 
almost  entirely  on  the  ratio  of  the  freeboar.l  to  the  draught,  and  on  the 
permeabili^  to  water  of  the  flooded  compartment.  Permeability 
depends,  of  course,  on  the  nature  and  volume  of  the  cai^o  or  other 
contents.  The  permeabilities  assumed  by  the  Bulkhead  Commitiee  vary  from 
60  per  cent,  for  cargo  holds,  coal  bunkers,  baggage  rooms,  stores,  etc.,  to 
95  per  cent  for  passenger  spaces  (/jr.  60  or  95  per  cent,  of  these  spaces  ate 
assumed  to  be  vacant  for  the  entry  of  water).  In  the  case  of  machinery 
space  the  percentage  is  80  or  85  according  as  the  engine  is  a  steam  one  or 
an  oil  motor. 

Art.  269.  Having  obtained  from  the  flooding  curves  iho  mazlmttm 
length  of  a  compartment,  it  is  evident,  if  a  vessel  is  likely  to  remain 
afloat  with   this  length   Hooded,  that   the    likelihood  will  be  much  greater  if 
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the  length  of  the  compaTtment  is  reduced,  how  much  greiter  depeading  on 
how  great  the  reduction.  This  is  how  the  Bulkhead  Committee  difierentiate 
between  veBselB  of  different  length  and  ^pe.  Thua,  in  the  case  of  a 
vessel  employed  in  a  mixed  passenger  and  cargo  lervice,  if  her  length  is 
only  395  feet,  her  watei-tight  compartments  may  all  (except  the  fore  peak) 
be  the  full  floodable  length,  as  obtained  directly  from  the  flooding  curve ;  if 
purely  a  passenger  vessel,  however,  her  leogth  must  be  less  than  259  feet  to 
permit  of  this.  Again,  in  the  case  of  a  mixed-service  vessel  of  571  feet,  the 
length  of  the  actual  compartments  must  not  exceed  half  the  floodable  length ; 
if  purely  a  passenger  vessel,  however,  her  length  must  be  less  than  489  feet  to 
permit  of  this.  This  reduction  of  the  floodable  length  by  half  means,  of  course, 
that  a  vessel  so  subdivided  will  remain  afloat  with  any  two  adjacent  compart- 
ments flooded.  The  largest  vessel  [vovided  for  is  one  of  899  feet,  and  here  the 
actual  length  of  the  compartments  must  not  exceed  34  per  cent  of  the  floodable 
length,  whatever  the  service.  These  "  factors  of  snbdlviBion,"  as  they  are 
termed,  are  presented  in  the  form  of  a  curve,  and  vary,  as  just  seen,  from 
too  per  cent,  to  34  per  cent  according  to  the  vessel's  importance. 

Art.  270.  As  regards  the  BubdiTlalon  afforded  by  a  doabl«  bottom 
the  1913  Bulkhead  Committee  concur  with  the  requirements  of  the  International 
Conference  for  the  safety  of  life  at  sea  as  noted  in  Art.  339,  but  suggest  that 
when  the  tank  top  is  required  to  extend  straight  out  to  the  vesBel'B  bilge  a 
slight  drop  might  be  allowed  for  drainage  purposes  (as  in  Fig.  16,  Plate  17).  The 
Committee  also  required  that  the  tank  top  should  have  ample  strength  to  resist 
water  pressure  up  to  the  bulkhead  deck.  Their  requirements  as  to  the  collision, 
af^er-peak,  and  machinery  space  bulkheads  are  not  different  from  the  usual 
practice. 

Art.  271.  The  Bulkhead  Committee'!  report  considers  the  whole  subject 
of  subdivision  with  great  detail.  The  following  are  some  of  the  numeroOB 
matters  dealt  with.  It  is  required  in  vessels  over  699  feet  in  length,  and 
under  823  feet,  that  the  floodable  length,  measured  from  the  stem,  must  not  be 
less  than  one  fifth  the  vessel's  length  ;  and  whether  it  actually  is  one-fifth  or  more, 
either  it  or  one-fifth  of  the  vessel's  length  from  the  stem  must  be  subdivided  into 
at  least  three  compartments.  And,  similarly,  in  the  case  of  vessels  over  823  feet 
in  length,  in  which  case,  however,  one-fifih  becomes  a8  per  cent,  and  three  com- 
partments become  four.  It  is  evident  that  in  the  case  of  large  high-speed  vessels 
such  multiplication  of  tlie  bulkheads  near  the  fore  end,  and  the  height  above 
water  of  the  bulkhead  deck  involved  by  the  limitation  of  floodable  length,  may 
be  most  useful ;  it  provides  against  the  kind  of  accident  which  befell  the  litofiic. 
The  report  recommends  that  no  compartment  in  any  vessel  should  be  longer 
than  92  feet ;  and  that  none  should  be  shorter  than  to  feet,  except  the  fore  peak 
in  vessels  shorter  than  200  feet.  It  is  evident,  if  a  vessel's  side  is  slmck  between 
bulkheads  so  close  together  as  10  feet,  that  the  integrity  of  both  bulkheads  is 
likely  to  suffer.  If  a  blow  is  struck  on  a  bulkhead,  two  holds  will  be  flooded ;  if 
a  bulkhead  is  stoppfld  horizontally,  as  in  Figs.  3  and  5,  Plate  10,  it  forms 
a  much  larger  target  and  so  is  more  likely  to  he  struck ;  for  this  reason  the 
Bulkhead  Commiltee  limit  the  length  of  the  Btep  to  2  per  cent,  of  the 
vessel's  length,  plus  10  feet,  and  prohibits  stepping  in  vessels  in  which  the  water- 
tight compartments  are  longer  than  half  the  floodable  length.  If  shorter  than 
half  the  floodable  length  it  is  evident  that  the  flooding  of  any  two  compart- 
ments due  to  the  smashing  of  a  bulkhead,  whether  step[>ed  or  plain,  would  not 
result  in  the  flooding  of  more  than  the  floodable  length.  Bulkheads  having  a 
transverse  recess,  or  which  are  stepped  longitudinally,  are  only  permitted  if 
the  fore-and-aft  portion  is  suffldently  remote  from  the  side  to  ensure  its  not 
being  injured  by  collision.  Longitudinal  watertight  bulkheads  and  watertight 
decks  are  not  regarded  favourably,  and  the  danger  of  a  vessel  capsizing  due  to 
the  presence  of  longitudinal  coal-bunker  bulkheads  which  are  not  watertight  is 
referred  to  (Art.  291). 
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The  report  goes  iiilo  much  detail  as  to  how  difficulties  due  to  variations  in  a 
▼essel's  trading  or  desiga  may  be  overcome.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  vessel  in 
which  a  'tween  deck,  or  part  of  a  'tween  deck,  may  at  different  times  carry 
passengers  only  or  cargo  only,  and  so  have  a  permeability  of  95  per  cent,  at  one 
time  and  60  per  cent,  at  another,  it  is  proposed  to  have  two  load  lines,  the 
deeper  one  to  be  used  when  carrying  cargo  in  the  'tween  decks  and  the  other 
when  carrying  passengers.  Rules  are  also  given  for  dealing  with  vessels  in 
which  the  bulkhead  deck  Is  not  continuous,  due  to  discontinuous  deck  erections 
And  to  some  of  the  bulkheads  heing  carried  up  higher  than  others.  As  the  safety 
due  to  effective  subdivision  may  be  seriously  prejudiced  by  sidescutlles,  coaling 
ports  or  other  openings  in  the  vessel's  sides,  and  by  doorways  and  other  openings 
in  the  bulkheads  themselves,  detailed  rules  are  given  as  to  the  design  of  these 
parts  and  where  and  when  they  may  be  permitted  (Art,  510). 

Art  272.  An  after-peak  or  stuffing-box  bulkhead  is  required  In 
all  screw  vessels  (Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1854).  Its  purpose  is  to  prevent  the 
inrush  of  water  which  might  result  from  fracture  of  the  tail  or  propeller  shaft, 
(A  the  aftermost  length  of  shafting.  As  described  in  Art.  331,  the  waterttghtness 
of  the  hull,  where  the  shaft  passes  through  the  stern,  is  secured  by  a  stuffing  box. 
This  cannot  be  placed  at  the  stern  post,  for,  owing  to  the  fineness  of  the  hull, 
there  would  be  insufficient  apace.  In  order  that  it  may  be  accessible,  and  to 
provide,  at  the  same  time,  a  rigid  bearing  for  the  important  propeller  shaft,  a 
tube  of  cast-iron— forming  a  joumal^s  introduced,  the  after  end  of  which  is 
fined  in  the  stem  post,  and  the  forward  one  to  the  peak  bulkhead  (see  Fig.  8, 
Plate  19).  The  sea  may  enter  the  tube  around  the  shaft,  and  is  only  kept  back 
by  the  stuffing  box  which  is  placed  at  its  forward  end.  The  entire  tube  is  thus 
enclosed  in  a  watertight  compartment  (the  after-peak),  so  that  if,  as  a  result  of 
fracture  of  the  tail  shaft,  it  should  break,  the  incoming  water  would  be  confined. 
It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  the  damage  might  be  so  widespread  as  to  involve 
the  entire  lube,  including  the  watertight  stuffing  box  and  peak  bulkhead 
supporting  it ;  and  so,  to  provide  for  iliis,  the  entire  shaft  is  enclosed  in  a 
watertight  tunnel,  so  that  It,  instead  of  the  afierhold,  would  be  flooded  by 
the  incoming  water  (Kigs,  8  and  la,  Plate  39,  and  Plate  109).  The  after  end 
of  the  tunnel  abuts  upon  the  peak  bulkhead,  and  the  forward  one  on  that  of  the 
engine-room,  from  which  it  is  entered  through  a  watertight  .door.  Sometimes, 
instead  of  a  watertight  tunnel,  a  second  peak  bulkhead  is  introduced  a  few 
feet  before  the  first,  making  a  second  peiik  compartment;  the  tube  terminates 
as  before,  at  the  first  bulkhead,  and  its  stuffing  box  is  accessible  by  entering 
the  second  compartment,  either  from  the  deck  or  by  a  watertight  door  in  the 
second  bulkhead.  The  purpose  of  the  after-peak  bulkhead  is  thus  not  to 
subdivide  the  ship,  but  to  enclose,  in  a  watertight  compartment,  the  cast- 
iron  shaft  tube — always  an  element  of  danger.  To  do  this,  it  is  not  essential 
that  it  should  extend  to  the  upper  deck,  it  may  terminate  at  a  lower  one.  If  this, 
abaft  it,  is  made  watertight  hke  the  top  of  a  deep  tank  (see  Fig.  6,  Plate  20, 
and  Fig.  i,  Plate  109).  This  is  sometimes  done,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  bulkhead  is 
extended  to  the  upper  deck  (in  many  cases  it  is  sleppetl  forward  or  aft  in  the 
'tween  decks),  the  compartment  abaft  it — above  the  tank — forming  a  convenient 
store  room  or  la^arette. 

Art.  273.  Bulkheads  usually  extend  in  a  plane  surface  from  keel  to 
upper  deck;  sometimes,  however,  to  suit  cabin  or  machinery  arrangements, 
the  upper  part  is  "stepped"  forward  or  abaft  of  the  lower  (Figs.  3  and  S, 
Plate  30).  As  the  deck  between  the  two  portions  then  forms  a  horizontal  part 
of  tlie  bulkhead,  it  must  be  thoroughly  watertight  It  should  be  constructed 
like  the  top  of  a  deep  tank,  and  be  capable  of  supporting  a  full  pressure  of 
water  to  the  top  of  the  bulkhead.  Its  connection  to  the  vessel's  side  may  be 
made  by  one  or  other  of  the  methods  Illustrated  in  Plates  34,  35,  and  55.  In  some 
cases,  where  the  crew  are  berthed  in  the  'tween  ducks,  in  front  of  the  colli 
bulkhead,  the  'tween  deck  portion  of  the  tatter  may  be  placed  well  back  from 
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the  stem  (Fig.  5,  Plate  so),  the  put  below,  to  secure  the  laigest  space  in 
Mo.  I  hold,  being  placed  at  the  minimum  distance  (j^th  of  the  vessel's  length) 
from  the  stem. 

Art.  274.  A  bulkhead  must  have  strength  to  withstand  the  maximuin 
water  pressure  to  which  it  may  be  exposed.  To  appreciate  the  essential 
features  of  its  structural  design,  it  will  be  well  to  notice,  in  the  first  place, 
the  general  prinaiples  of  water  preaBore.  The  pressure  on  any  sub- 
merged area,  however  disposed,  is  proportionate  to  its  depth  below  the  surface ; 
that  on  a  square  foot  36  feet  below  the  surface  is  one  ton ;  if  r8  feet  below, 
it  would  be  half  a  ton;  at  thesurface,  it  is  nil;  the  menm  prasurezK.'a,  therefore, 
at  half  depth.  The  average  pressure  per  square  foot,  over  the  whole  surface, 
whatever  its  form,  is  that  acting  at  its  centre  of  gravity;  its  intensity,  in  tons 
per  square  foot,  being  the  distance  in  feet  of  the  centre  of  gravity  below  the 
watei  surface,  divided  by  35  (for  salt  water).  The  total  pressure  is,  of  course, 
the  average  pressure  so  obtained,  multiplied  by  the  total  area.  It  follows  that 
in  similar  bulkheads,  the  water  pressure  on  one  whose  submerged  part  is  twice 
the  breadth  and  depth  of  another,  would  be  eight  times  greater,  for  it  has  four 
times  the  area,  and  ii£  centre  of  gravity  is  twice  as  Jar  below  the  surface,  i^. 
the  pressure  varies  as  the  cube  of  the  ratio  of  the  dimensions. 

The  centre  of  pressure  is  that  point  at  which  a  single  force  would  balance 
the  total  water  pressure  acting  on  a  surface,  i.e.  it  is  the  position  of  the 
resultant  of  all  the  different  water  pressures,  which,  as  just  seen,  are  zero  at  the 
surface,  and  increase  regularly  with  each  increase  of  depth.  If  a  single 
horizonlal  strut  or  shore  were  placed  against  a  rigid  bulkhead  at  the  centre  of 
[xessure,  it  alone  could  support  it.  The  poBitlon  of  the  centre  of  pressore 
varies  with  the  shape  of  the  bulkhead  ;  in  a  rectangular  one  it  is  at  two-thirds 
the  depth  from  the  top ;  in  a  triangular  one,  at  half  depth.  It  may  be  readily 
found  for  any  area  by  graphic  construction  (Fig.  14,  PJate  30);  thus,  if  the 
water  pressures  on  various  horizontal  layers  or  strips  {i^.  the  length  of  each 
strip  multiplied  by  its  depth  below  the  surface)  be  set  off"  as  level  lines  or 
ordinates  (Oi,  Og,  Oj,  etc.),  the  line  or  curve  drawn  through  their  ends — the 
curve  of  pressures — would,  in  the  case  of  a  rectangular  bulkhead,  be  a  straight 
line,  forming  with  the  bulkhead  a  triangle.  The  area  of  this  triangle  would 
represent  the  total  fluid  pressure,  as  also  its  vertical  distribution,  and  so  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  area,  situated  at  two  thirds  its  depth  from  the  apex, 
would  also  be  the  centre  of  fluid  pressure.  If  a  curve  of  pressures  be  drawn 
for  a  triangular  bulkhead  (Fig.  15),  the  enclosed  figure  will  have  a  parabola  for 
outline,  and  its  centre  of  gravity  (and  the  centre  of  pressure  of  the  bulkhead) 
will  be  at  half  depth.  As  the  bulkheads  of  a  ship  vary  in  shape  from  approxi- 
mately a  rectangle  to  a  triangle,  the  position  of  the  centre  of  pressure  varies 
from  two-thirds  to  one-half  their  depth  from  the  water  surface. 

Art.  275.  If  a  bulkhead  were  composed  of  a  thin  plated  surface  only, 
the  water  pressure,  even  if  slight  would  cause  so  great  a  deflection  that  the 
plating  would  suflfer  severe  tension,  tending  to  strain  the  various  riveted  joints 
and  start  the  caulking.  If  an  experimental  strip  of  such  a  bulkhead  be  con- 
sidered, the  resistance  it  would  offer  would  be  of  the  kind  given  by  a  sus- 
pension chain,  which,  to  resist  a  load  without  serious  straining,  must  deflect 
largely  from  the  straight  (see  Art.  137),  Great  deflection  in  bulkheads,  how- 
ever, is  inadmissible,  owing  to  its  damaging  effect  on  the  riveting  and  caulking ; 
iL  must,  iiicrcfore,  not  resist  like  a  chain,  but  like  a  beam,  for  this,  according  ■ 
to  ilN  (Icplh,  may  be  so  strong  and  stiff  as  to  give  a  stout  resistance  without 
ii|iprc(iiilile  lieiiding.  This  beam-like  character  is  secured  for  the  bulkheads  by 
the  Btlfroning  bars ;  these  form  a  supporting  framework  for  the  thin  plating 
■H  B  niuiu  watertight  skin,  but  as  they  are  flrmly  united  thereto,  each  strip  of 
platitit!  "lid  attached  stiSening  bar  forms  abeam;  under  a  deflecting  pressure 
the  plating  may  suffer  compression,  and  simultaneously,  the  remote  edge  of 
the  stiflening  bar,  tension,  or  vice  versd.    While  giving  the  same  total  supporting 
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effect  to  the  bulkheai'l,  the  stifTeners  might  be  few  in  number,  but  deep  and 
strong,  or  numerous  and  slender.  The  stiffness  of  a  Tectangular  beam  varies 
as  the  cube  of  its  depth,  and  so,  theoretically,  a  Few  deep  stiffening  bars  would 
be  more  efficient  than  a  large  number  of  smaller  ones,  i>,  the  same  total  sup- 
porting effect  would  he  secured  with  a  less  weight  of  material.  But  a  full 
adherence  to  this  principle  would  not  be  practicable,  for,  when  under  water 
pressure,  the  large  areas  of  thin  plating  would  bulge  between  the  stiffeners,  and, 
suffering  severe  tension,  their  riveted  joints— single  riveted  in  the  usual  way — 
would  strain  and  leak.  Evidently,  therefore,  the  stiffening  bars  of  a  bulkhead, 
however  strong  individually,  must  be  sufficiently  close  together  to  preclude 
serious  straining  of  the  thin  plating  between  them. 

Art.  276.  Under  a  distributed  load,  a  beam  or  stiffening  bar  of  uniform 
section,  with  ends  supported  but  free,  is  most  severely  strained,  and  would 
ultimately  break,  at  the  middle  (Art  6S6  onwards).  As  its  strength  is  the  same 
at  each  point  of  its  length,  much  of  that  towards  the  ends  might,  therefore, 
be  regarded  as  useless,  except  in  that  it  reduces  the  total  deflection ;  and  con- 
setiuenlly,  without  diminishing  its  strength,  it  might  be  tapered  in  depth  ot 
thickness.  As  regards  the  stiffening  bars  of  a  bulkhead  this  is  not  done, 
for  although  to  taper  them  might  not  reduce  their  strength,  it  would  their 
stiffness,  and  it  would  evidently  he  inexpedient  in  other  respects.  The 
better  plan  is  adopted  of  fixing  their  ends,  for  in  this  way  their  stiffness 
—as  beams  supporting  a  distributed  load — is  increased  about  five  times, 
and  their  strength  by  about  50  per  cent,  (see  Art,  68S}.  If  a  stiffening  bar  is 
not  connected  at  the  ends,  it  resembles  a  beam  with  ends  supported  but  free. 
But  even  the  support  may  be  imperfect ;  thus,  in  the  case  shown  in  Figs, 
6  and  7,  Plate  21,  and  Fig-  10,  Plate  23,  in  which  the  bulkhead  plating  and 
attached  stiffeners  are  greatly  deflected  by  an  excessive  pressure,  the  middle 
part  of  the  stiffener  would  bend  with  the  plating,  for  it  is  bound  thereto  with 
numerous  rivets,  but  at  its  ends,  where  held  only  by  terminal  rivets,  it  might 
be  sliffer  and  stronger  than  they,  and,  refusing  to  bend,  burst  them  and  start 
away  from  the  plating  (deep  flanges  have  been  found  to  fail  in  the  manner 
shown  in  Fig.  3,  Plate  23).  This  tendency  becomes  more  pronounced  when 
powerful  stiffeners  are  associated  with  thin  plating,  and  should  be  provided 
against,  by  a  bracket  or  lug  connection  and  a  close  groaping  of  the 
terminal  rivets  (Figs.  9  and  it,  Plate  33,  and  Figs.  7  and  8,  Plate  z5b). 
Sometimes  the  excess  of  strength  at  the  unconnected  ends  of  stiffening  bars  is 
removed  by  tapering  them  (Fig.  4),  A  close  grouping  of  the  terminal  rivets 
in  a  stiffener  is  also  the  right  practice  when  equality  in  the  shearing  stress  of 
the  rivets  is  considered.  In  Fig,  3,  Plate  114,  for  instance,  if,  say,  the  upper 
two  layers  of  the  beam  were  riveted  together,  so  as  to  prevent  any  slipping 
movement,  it  is  evident  that  at  mid-length  of  the  beam,  where  no  slipping 

L  .  occurs,  little  or  no  connection  is  needed,  whereas  a  more  and  more  perfect 

1    one  becomes  necessary  towards  the  ends  where  the  slipping  movement  becomes 

P    more  and  more  decided. 

'  Art.  277.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  most  efficient  method  of  construction 

for  watertight  bulkheads,  as  regards  stiffness,  strength,  and  watertightness 
under  pressure,  the  Bulkhead  Committee  of  1912  caused  two  experi- 
mental bulkheads  to  be  constructed,  in  the  form  of  a  cofferdam  or  tank, 
as  shown  in  Figs.  7  to  is,  Plate  23,  They  were  15  feet  broad  by  29  feet 
9  inches  high,  and  the  distance  between  them  was  6  feet  g  inches.  There  were 
two  platforms  representing  lower  decks,  8  feet  apart,  and  a  water-tight  upper 
deck.  The  structural  details  and  workmanship  were  of  shipyard  style  and 
quality.  Some  of  the  plating  was  arranged  vertically  and  some  horizontally ; 
its  thickness  varied  from  -26  inch  to  '36  inch,  and  all  joints  were  single 
riveted  overlaps.  The  stiffeners  were  arranged  vertically,  30  inches  apart, 
those  on  one  of  the  bulkheads  being  placed  within  the  tank,  and  those  on  the 
Other,  without,  all  as  shown  in  Plate  23.     Three  kinds  of  stiffeners  were  used. 
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."■i-rriCAL   SnrPRUII.DING.  [Art  277 

,'v  -^  !■■.'  ^'-'ulvf  :!an:;i-s.  arr.ingcd  in  gruups  of  three  as  shown, 
■o  .wk-vii  dicks  were  liilier  anpio  bare  or  single  flanges. 
-L  I't'ii-fs  iti  ihu  uf'i'er  'tween  deck  were  left  free;  the  ends 
H.U-  i'rji-ktU'd,  tsctpt  one  of  the  bulb  angles,  and  one  of  the 
•cicrs.  which  were  made  dei-|)er,  and  were  connected  by  a 

-  ',■  t^i  w:ili  waiLT  gradually,  so  ihat  the  increasing  di-flection 
>  V.--  I'r  stiflVntrs  and  any  local  weaknesses  or  faihires  couid 

■  rivi'ivied-  rinally,  a  head  of  water  was  imposed  by  means 
■,v  i^veil    above  the  ii|>j:er  deck,  for  allhouyli,   in    an    actual 

■n  A  l'ili;i'd  compartment  cannot  rise  higher  tlian  the  uj);*! 

■li  ]'iess;i[e  siiOiTcd  by  a  bulkhead  may  be  considerably  in 
•>■  i,>  ii'itieal  niovemenl  of  ihc  hull  (Art.  8)  ;  and,  of  course, 
■T!-.;'.  .»:i  u.iv  he  [;ained  by  testing  as  near  as  possible  to  the 

\\  •,■■  ivk.i  In  the  ujiper  deck  tbi:  maximum  deflection  any- 
.'  :,•  ■■■  ,il\'v:l    I    inch.     With   an   8-fi>ot  bend  the  deflection 

■■■  ,■:  :  ■.,'  l-.;:khiMd  was  about  3  inches.     That  of  the  upper 

.•■■  n.;-  v.'.\w\\  i:.e  same,  which,  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the 

.1  !■■.  .■■■  L^t.-aier  eurvaiure  ;  the  apparent  weakness  of  this  part 
.  '...^•■.  •.'.•.::  [!;e  ends  of  the  stifl'eners  were  free.  Tbe  lower 
;  ,•■■  .  :!■.  l'i:!khiad  assumed  a  double  curvature,  due  to  the 
- ;  .'.■,.■:  .'h  t!'e  lower  deck  of  Ibe  heavy  hold  stiffeners  below. 

■'  I '.i;,  S,  rUle  33,  shciws  the  nature  of  the  deflection  in 
l':-,-  >til!'iiu rs  on  tbe  outside  of  llie  tank  stood  the  pressure, 
.*  i',-,i-i  il-.'>e  wiihin,  for  the  free  cdf;cs  of  the  latter,  being 
i.i-!e  .iMe  to  shirk  the  stress  hy  buckling  more  or  less.  The 
;e  *-.:iU'!iers  wiiliin  tbe  lank,  for  instance,  tripped  and  collapsed 
■.-.i.'  .'I  n.iicr,  while  the  similar  stiffeners  on  the  outside  stood 
\',;"oiii;li  the  bulkhead  plating  bulged  considerably  between 

■  :  \,f['i;  ami  caulking,  whether  vertical  or  horizontal,  stood 

■.'m!  the  !«r;ukeis  at  the  en<.ls  of  tbe  bold  stiffeners,  which  were 
■\m:i1  W.IV  10  tlie  tank  toy  or  deck  plating,  and  by  the  usual 
,■  s:ii!fneis,  wen-  nuiie  inadequate.  'I'bey  liad  little  holding 
■i.:-,-is,  wbi.h  assuniid  pr.ioticrtlly  the  curvature  of  a  beam 
•  .■    iiwt-    sh,i-.iiing  or  breaking  as  ihe   deflection  increased 

■  I,-  ■  -1  Till'  liisl  lest  was  terminated  hv  the  end  of  one  of 
,   ,■.,■":'  ;  .iw.iy  frv<m  the  butklnad  after  it  had  freed  itself  from 

I  ■"■,'.■1  a  1-  fool  bead  the  ends  of  the  angle  stilfener  in 

, ,  , ..  I'.-M  imvnmvied,  also  tore  away  from  the  bulkhead 

.'       !■!  -I'liie  respects  tbe  simple  lug  connections  to  the 

.  I-    .,..   Ill  .iisoeiation  willi  stronger  and  siitVer  siilfeners, 

'*  .    .   L  ■.' ;>i.L.kit  i-unnections  and  lighter  stifleners,  for  they 

.    ,  .-     .:■;.!   the    rivets    held   (cumiiare    l"it;s.    9   and    11, 

__.  ,;..-  ,;ieaier  rigidity  of  tin:  sljfieners,  combined 

,  .■»  ^lu>l|nl'ss.  tbe  lug  was  ablr,  bv  straining  the 

'  .  .'  ...■eonniio.late    itself  to    llie   detkaion    of  the 

'.,    '  ,  .\     .,  i,,.\|  Uie  end  of  the  hitler  against  ihe  ten- 

■.    v''.  .i>l,  but  it  had  li'lh'  or  tw  eneci  in  restraining 

-.        <■,  i.^i  "<■*  brackets  were  litleil.     'I'bey  were 

.    M^-^.  i>jj;e  (as  some  bad  hueklcd  during  Ihe 

•  '      '        '     ,  .1,  i,'i'".ind  deck  plating  by  double  lugs,  and 

■■■■"  "    ^  .  ,.i!.il  livets.     Also,  in  all  tlie  stiffeners  the 

'     '."      '"  I--,-'>.l  pldl'iig  *<-'"'^  S|Miced  50  per  cent,  closer 

",  ^.,...,-,li.ne  rivct.s)  for  one-fourth  of   their 

-' *^,    iiicse  leinforcemenls  the  strength  atid 
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slifTncss  of  the  bulklitads  were  much  increased,  for,  with  a  ii-foot  head  of 
vtater,  the  maximum  deflection  was  then  only  about  il[  inches,  whereas  before, 
with  an  S-foot  head,  it  was  3  inches.  Previous  to  the  second  test,  one  of 
the  8-inch  bulb-angie  siifTeners  within  the  tank  was  deprived  of  its  bracket  con- 
nections and  strengthened  in  the  middle,  for  three-fourths  of  its  length,  by 
riveting  on  its  inner  edge  a  3^  by  jj  inch  angle  bar.  When  under  the 
maximum  head  of  water  (about  15  feel)  the  resistance  to  bending  of  this  very 
rigid  GtifTener  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  deep  indent  in  the  plating,  where 
its  lower  end  almost  forced  itself  through.  It  is  important  to  notice  that  if  the 
ends  of  this  slifFener  had  overlapped  the  boundary  angle  of  the  bulkhead,  the 
plating  would  not  have  suffered. 

Art.  278.  The  general  conclusion  come  to  regarding  the  comparative 
efficiency  of  a  bracket  veraus  a  lug  connection,  was  that  the  latter,  although 
quite  efficient  in  holding  the  end  of  the  slifiener  against  the  tendency  to  strain 
away  from,  or  against  tiie  bulkhead,  had  little  effect  in  restraining  the  curvature 
of  the  stiffener,  which  was  practically  that  of  a  beam  with  free  ends.  This 
disqualification,  however,  can,  of  course,  be  well  met  by  an  increase  in  the  si« 
of  the  stiffener.  In  the  case  of  a  bracket  connection,  when  well  riveted,  its 
effect  in  restraining  the  curvature  of  the  stiffener  was  about  midway  between 
that  of  a  perfectly  rigid  attachment  and  that  of  no  attachment.  As  regards 
the  efBoienoy  of  different  kinds  of  Btiffeners,  while  the  double-fiangcd 
aliffeners,  up  to  a  certain  pressure,  deflected  leajl,  they  finally  collapsed  entirely. 
The  channel  stiffener  deflected  more  than  the  double-danged  ones,  but  they 
stood  upright  to  the  end.  The  bulb  angles  buckled  to  some  extent.  The 
unconnected  single-flange  siiffeners  in  the  upper  'tween  decks  bent  freely  and 
finally  collapsed  under  an  excessive  pressure. 

Art.  279.  The  Bulkhead  Committee  formulated  rules  of  construction 
and  tables  of  scantlings  based  on  the  test  experiments  just  described,  and  as  a 
check  on  their  efficiency  and  practicability  a  further  crucial  experiment  was 
made  with  a  bulkhead  45  feet  broad  by  27  feet  deep,  built  {as  in  a  single-deck 
ship)  in  precise  conformity  therewith.  This  final  test  was  completely  satisfactory. 
The  rigidity  and  strength  of  bulkheads  built  in  conrormity  with  these  rules  are 
such  that  when  the  bulkhead  is  pressed  with  water  to  the  top,  the  deflection  will 
be  well  below  that  which  would  put  its  surface  in  tension ;  ;>,  the  resistance 
offered  will  be  that  of  a  beam  and  not  that  of  a  diaphragm.  Some  represen- 
tative bulkheads  designed  in  accordance  with  these  rules  are  shown  in  Figs,  t 
to  4,  Plate  23,  and  Plates  i^A  and  25B.  The  first  two  are  for  vessels  36  feel 
deep,  the  one  liaving  two  and  the  other  three  decks ;  and  the  last  two  are  for 
vessels  a6  feet  deep,  the  one  having  a  single  deck  and  the  other  two  decks. 
Alternative  stiffeners  are  shown,  with  bracket  and  lug  connections,  and  details 
in  large-scale  sketches. 

The  scantlings  tabulated  in  the  Bulkhead  Committee's  rules  for  stiffeners 
are  based  on  a  30-inch  spacing,  but  if  proportionately  increased  the  spacing 
may  be  36  inches.  The  thickness  of  the  plating  is  tabulated  for  both  spaclngs. 
The  ends  of  all  stiffeners  must  be  connected  by  either  a  bracket  plate  or  a  lug  ; 
stiffeners  having  a  lug  connection  must  be  heavier,  and  separate  tables  of  scant- 
lings are  provided  for  these.  The  difference  in  the  size  of  the  stiffeners  having 
a  bracket  attachment,  and  those  having  a  lug  attachment  is  clearly  shown  in 
Figs,  a,  3,  5,  and  6,  Plate  23,  and  Plates  25,  15A,  and  25B.  In  the  case  of  the 
upper  'tween-deck  stiffeners,  neither  brackets  nor  lugs  need  be  fitted  if  the  ends 
of  the  stiffeners  extend  over  the  deck  angles,  and  their  scantlings  are  slightly 
increased  (Fig.  4,  Plate  25B). 

Passenger  vessels  of  the  fast  cross-channel  type,  and  those  plying  in 
smooth  and  partially  smooth  water,  or  rivers  or  along  the  coast,  are  buih  of 
specially  light  scantlings  to  minimize  the  draught  and  secure  the  maximum 
speed.  While  the  Bulkhead  Committee's  general  rule  for  subdivision  applies 
substantially  to  these  vessels,  special  tables  of  scantlings  are  orovided  which 
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•M  PRACTICAL  SHIPBUILDING,  [Art.  279 

admit  of  considerably  lighter  bulkheads  than  are  required  in  ordinary  vessels. 
Both  the  plating  and  the  stiffenere  are  lighter,  and  three  types  of  stiffeners  are 
provided  for^ — bracketed,  lugged,  and  with  ends  free,  the  scantlings  increasing 
in  each  case. 

The  BoantUngs  of  the  etlffenera  are  tab.ulated  under  their  length,  and 
the  distance  of  their  upper  ends  below  the  top  of  the  bulkhead,  for,  of  course, 
the  bending  movements  to  which  they  may  be  exposed  depend  on  both  these 
dimensions.  Four  kinds  of  stiffeners  are  given — angle  bars,  bulb  angles, 
channel  bars,  and  web  plates  with  double-face  angles  (Fig.  6,  Plate  23).  Thick- 
nesses of  bulkhead  plating  are  tabulated  both  for  a  30-inch  and  a  36-inch 
spadng  of  the  stiffeners,  the  thickness  for  the  tatter  spacing  being  greater  by 
8  lo  13  per  cent.  The  thickness  of  any  particular  plate  depends  only  on  the 
distance  of  its.  lower  edge  from  the  top  of  the  bulkhead.  The  lowest  horizontal 
Btiake,  which  suffers  the  greatest  pressure,  must  be  increased  in  thickness  by 
*04  inch,  and  be  at  least  36  inches  wide.  If  it  is  in  a  stokehold,  or  coal 
bunker,  or  In  the  bilge  where  there  is  no  double  bottom,  its  thickness  must 
be  increased  by  '10  inch  as  a  provision  f^ainst  corrosion,  and  it  must  extend 
at  least  two  feet  above  the  stoking  platform  (Art.  57a).  Plates  in  side  gutters 
or  bilges  must  be  'lo  inch  thicker.  The  bulkhead  boundary  bar  must  be  -10 
inch  thicker  than  the  contiguous  bulkhead  plating,  and  where  it  is  situated 
more  than  24  feet  below  the  top  of  the  bulkhead  it  must  be  double  riveted 
(Fig.  I,  Plate  23). 

All  the  joints  of  the  bulkhead  plating  may  be  single  riveted,  except 
vertical  joints  situated  more  than  35  feet  below  the  top  of  the  bulkhead,  which 
must  be  double  riveted,  the  straining  effect  on  such  joints  due  to  bulging  of  ihe 
plating  between  the  stiffeners  being  considerable  at  this  depth.  The  spacing  of 
the  rivets  in  the  bulkhead  plates  and  boundary  bars  must  not  be  greater  than 
4^  diameters,  except  in  the  shell  flange  of  the  boundary  angle  where  it  may  be 
5  diameters.  In  the  stiffeners  the  spacing  may  be  7  diameters  \  but  in  those 
not  having  a  bracket  connection,  it  must  not  be  greater  than  4  diameters,  for 
15  per  cent,  of  the  length  of  the  stiffener  from  each  end  (Fig.  8,  Plate  258),  In 
the  case  of  collision  bulkheads  the  stiffeners  must  not  be  wider  apart  than  34 
inches,  the  scantlings  of  other  parts  being  maintained  as  for  a  30-inch  spacing. 

The  Btlffeners  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  bulkhead  must  be  connected 
to  the  vessel's  shell  plating  or  to  the  tank  top ;  if  connected  to  the  tank  top  by 
a  bracket,  the  latter  must  extend  over  the  adjacent  floor,  which,  to  avoid 
straining  of  the  kind  shown  at  Figs.  9  and  1 1,  Plate  23,  must  be  a  solid  one 
(Fig.  7,  Plate  258).  The  deck  to  which  the  tops  of  the  stiffeners  connect  must 
be  plated  across  in  way  of  the  bulkhead,  so  as  to  prevent  any  fore-and-aft 
straining ;  and  the  lugs  connecting  the  upper  brackets  to  this  'tween-deck 
plating  must  extend  to  the  adjacent  beam  (Fig.  4,  Plates  35a  and  25B)  so  as 
to  ensure  a  perfectly  rigid  attachment  for  the  brackets,  and  avoid  the  kind  of 
straining  shown  at  L,  Fig.  g,  Plate  23.  The  minimum  size  of  tbe  bracket 
plates  must  be  such  that  the  distance  from  the  heel  of  the  bulkhead  boundary 
bar  to  either  extremity  of  the  bracket  is  not  less  than  three  times  the  depth  of 
the  stiffening  bar ;  and  where  this  distance  exceeds  24  inches,  the  free  edge  of 
the  bracket  must  be  flanged.  The  thicknesses  of  the  bracket  plates  are  tabulated, 
also  the  number  and  diameters  of  the  connecting  rivets  suitable  for  different 
sizes  and  kinds  of  stiffeners,  for  both  bracket  and  lug  connections  (see  detail 
sketches.  Plates  2SA  and  258). 

Art.  280.  The  Bulkhead  Committee's  report  also  provides  scantlings  for 
watertight  tunnels.  The  plating  is  the  same  as  for  bulkheads,  and  the 
stiffeners  may  be  36  inches  apart.  As  the  curved  top  plating  is  strengthened 
by  its  curvature,  it  may  be  of  a  thickness  appropriate  to  a  3o-inch  spacing. 
The  scantlings  of  the  stiffeners,  angle  or  bulb  angle,  depend  on  the  distance  of 
the  bottom  of  the  tunnel  from  the  bulkhead  deck,  and  the  length  of  the  straight 
portion.     The  heels  of  the  stiffeners  must  overlap  the  foundation  bars  of  the 
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tiu-»i-iel,  and  angle  sltfieners  if  6  inches  deep,  and  all  bulb  angle  stifFeners,  must 
b^    connected  to  the  lank-top  plating  by  a  lug  (Plate  25). 

.Art.  28L  Formerly  the  Btiffenera  were  orten  disposed  both  vertically 
»*Ki.  horizontally  in  the  same  bulkhead,  as  in  Fig.  7,  Plate  23.     The  vertical 
s^'Seners  are  here  more  efficient    than  the  horizontal   ones  because  they  ate 
st^orter.     If,  for  instance,  the  horizontal  and  vertical  stiffencrs  were  of  the  same 
S^^J^tlings,  aiid  if  there  were  no  vertical  web  or  buttress  at  the  middle-line  as 
*'**^'*Vn,  then,  as  the  horizontal  stiffeners  are  about  three  times  longer  than  the 
*^*"tical  ones,  they  would  only  be  one-third  as  strong  and  17  times  less  stiif— <>. 
^*^*i<ir  the  same  load  the  material  would  suffer  three  times  the  stress  per  square 
'^*^V>,  and  the  stiffeners  would  deflect  twenty-seven  limes  as  far  from  the  straight. 
"ut   with  a  distributed  load  such  as  water  pressure,  the  load  or  bending  pressure 
**^^Teases  with  the  length  of  the  beam  or  stiffener,  so  that  a  horizontal  stiffener 
V*t-  mid-depth)  would  suffer  three  limes  the  bending  pressure  of  a  vertical  one, 
*ttd  as,  owing  to  its  three-times  greater  length,  it  can  only  support  one-third  the 
'lad  of  the  latter,  its  strength  ivould  require  to  be  increased  nine  times  {in  order 
^hav  it  may  suffer  no  more  stress  per  square  inch  than  the  vertical  stiffeners).    In 
ptactice   the   much  greater   stress  suffered  by  long  horizontal  siifleners  was 
prorided  against,  for,  when  the  breadth  of  a  bulkhead  exceeded  36  feet,  a 
powerful  verticsil  web  plate  or  buttress  was  fitted  at  the  centre,  extending 
from  the  tank  top  to  the  lower  deck  (Fig.  7).     This,  in  efl"ect,  divides  the  bulk- 
head into  two  of  half  area,  and,  as  the  horizontal  stiffeners  receive  therefrom 
perfect  support,  they  also  are  of  half  length,  so  that,  apart  from  the  50  per  cent, 
reduction  of  load,  each  half  becomes  twice  as  itrong  and  eight  times  as  stiff.    In 
bulkheads  over  4S  or  55  feet  broad  two  or  three  veriical  webs  were  fitted.     The 
lower  horizontal  stifFeners,  owing  to  their  piosition,  are  subject  to  greater  bending 
pressures  t  hnn  those  higher  up ;  but  although  the  scantlings  of  each  one  might 
easily   be   arranged  to    meet   this,  such  adaptation  was    never   made   in   this 
type  of  bulkhead. 

Art.  282.  In  some  shipyards  it  is  preferred  to  dispense  with  separate 
stiffening  bars  on  the  bulkheads,  by  flanging  the  plates,  for  while  the 
bulkhead  is  then  equally  strong,  material  and  workmanship  are  saved.  Some 
different  methods  of  constructing  flanged  bulkheads  are  shown  in  Plates  si  and 

t24.  Comparing  the  stiffening  efi"ect  of  a  simple  flange  like  that  shown  in  Fig,  8, 
Plate  i»,  and  a  simple  angle  bar,  it  is  evident  that,  to  be  equally  strong,  the 
flange  must  be  the  deeper,  for  it  is  usually  thinner  and  there  is  nothing  to  repre- 
sent the  material  in  the  transverse  flange  of  the  bar.  The  increase  usually  made 
is  about  25  per  cent.  When  the  depth  of  a  flange  of,  say,  a  finch  bulkhead- 
plate  is  so  deep  as  6  inches,  its  slender  edge,  projecting  so  far  from  the  bulkhead, 
is  insufficiently  stiffened  to  resist  the  compressive  stresses  due  to  bending 
pressures  without    marked  buckling  tendencies.     In  such  cases,  therefore,  its 

I  inner  edge  should  be  flanged  as  in  Fig.  5,  Plate  31,  which  at  once  enormously 
increases  its  strength  and  rigidity  as  a  stilTcner. 
In  an  experiment  made  by  Lloyd's  Register  in  189Z  1  with  two  bulk- 
head plates,  one  of  which  was  stiffened  by  an  angle  bar  and  tlie  other  by  a 
simple  flange  (about  i  inch  deeper  than  the  bar),  the  latter  was  found  to  be  the 
stronger,  for,  when  subjected  to  the  same  pressure,  while  it  deflected  only  ^  inch 
ftom  the  straight,  the  other  deflected  about  \t  inches.  This  result  was  some- 
what unexpected  in  view  of  the  apparently  inferior  stability  of  a  flange.  Doubt- 
less some  of  the  increased  strength  is  due  to  the  hardening  effect  of  the  cold 
work  done,  during  the  flanging  process,  to  the  material  of  the  knuckle  (Art.  665). 
The  tests  micle  by  the  Bulkhead  Committee  described  in  Art,  277,  also 
proved  conclusively  that,  although  a  stiffener  formed  by  do  nble  flanging 
the  edge  of  the  plate,  when  tested  to  destruction,  may  not  stand  so  great  a 
bending  pressure  as  a  channel  bar  of  similar  strength  (by  ordinary  calculation), 
it  displays  quite  equal,  if  not  greater,  rigidity  under  stress  of  a    less    crucial 

'   Illustrated  in  Engi'irtrin;  for  Oelobet  I 
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character  (Art.  178).  When  the  depth  of  flanged  stifl'eners  issogreatas  12  inches 
it  becomes  desirable,  when  the  bulkhead  is  of  considerable  depth,  to  hold  them 
!>qiiare  to  their  work  by  an  intercostal  stringer,  such  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  i, 
Plate  34.  The  principal  objection  to  flanged  bulkheads  is  the  fact  that  the 
riveted  seams,  being  vertical,  are  subject  to  tensile  stresses  by  bulging  tendendes 
of  the  plating  between  them,  and  the  thickness  of  the  plating  cannot  be  nicely 
adjusted  to  suit  the  varying  water  pressures. 

Art.  288.  Although  the  Bulkhead  Commlltee's  rales  are  only  com- 
pulsory for  British  passenger  vessels,  the  Classification  Societies  have 
adopted  almost  in  their  entirely  the  rules  of  construction  speci&ed  therein. 
These  rules,  as  already  seen,  are  of  proved  efliciency,  for  they  were  founded  on 
the  results  obtained  with  experimental  bulkheads  and  were  finally  checked  by  a 
second  full  size  lest.  Lloyd's  roles  still  specify  the  number  of  bulkheads 
required  in  vessels  of  different  length,  and  these  are  shown  graphically  in  Plate 
30.  As  regards  the  testing  of  collision  bulkheads  or  bulkheads  of  deep  tanks 
which  form  part  of  the  general  subdivision,  whereas  the  Bulkhead  Committee 
specify  a  head  of  water  up  to  the  top  of  the  bulkhead,  Lloyd's  rules  are  satisfied 
with  a  head  to  the  load  water-line,  or  8  feet  above  the  tank,  whichever  is  the 
greater^  Lloyd's  rules  also  provide  for  an  alternative  horizontal  arrangement 
of  the  collision  bulkhead  stiffeners,  and  additional  strength  is  required  in  the 
case  of  deep-tank  bulkheads. 

Art  2B4.  The  Bureau  Veritas  bare  two  special  clasa  mttrks 
representing  bulkhead  Bubdlvision.  One  of  these,  placed  against  a  vessel's 
name  in  their  Register  Book,  indicates  that  the  vessel  is  so  subdivided  that  she 
will  remain  afloat  with  one  compartment  flooded,  and  the  other,  that  she  will  re- 
main  afloat  with  two  compartments  flooded.  Change-of-trim  and  transverse 
stability  calculations  must  be  supplied  to  the  society,  proving  that  the  vessel's 
subdivision  is  as  stated.  In  the -calculation  the  very  moderate  permeability  of 
40  per  cent,  is  assumed  for  cargo  holds  (the  1 91 3  Bulkhead  Committee  assumed 
60  per  cent.) ;  and  the  bulkhead  deck  at  side  is  allowed  to  approach  the  water 
level  to  within  a  distance  of  ri  per  cent,  or  33  per  cent,  of  the  vessel's  length, 
according  as  the  nearest  point  of  approach  is  amidships  or  at  the  ends.  As 
regards  the  subdivision  of  vessels  not  having  the  special  mark,  the  bulkheads 
are  required  to  be  not  further  apart  than  90  feet  in  cargo  vessels  and  70  feet  in 
passenger  vessels.  The  distance  of  the  collision  bulkhead  from  the  stem  is 
required  to  be  7  feet  plus  4  per  cent,  of  the  vessel's  length,  which,  compared 
with  the  30  per  cent,  of  the  vessel's  length  required  by  other  classification 
societies  and  the  Bulkhead  Committee  of  1912,  gives  a  much  longer  fore  peak 
in  small  vessels.  A  second  collision  bulkhead  is  recommended  in  large 
vessels.  Only  bulb-angle  and  channel  stilfeners  are  tabulated,  but  double 
flanges  are  allowed  if  30  per  cent  deeper  than  a  channel ;  and  single  flanges, 
with  a  small  face  angle,  if  15  per  cent,  deeper  than  a  channel.  If  flange 
stiffeners  exceed  iz  inches  In  depth  a  horizontal  intercostal  stringer  is  required 
at  mid-depth.  Bulkhead  stiffeners  which  support  the  ends  of  heavy  deck  girders 
must  be  of  extra  strength. 

Art.  286.  The  rules  of  the  Oerman  Lloyd  also  provide  a  distinctive 
mark  for  those  vessels,  the  subdiviaion  of  which  is  shown  by  special  calcu- 
lation to  be  such  that  they  will  remain  afloat  with  one  compartment  flooded. 
In  ordinary  vessels  of  65  and  below  85  metres  in  length  there  must  be  at  least 
fotir  watertight  bulkheads.  When  85  metres  in  length  and  above,  an  additional 
bulkhead  is  required  for  every  3o  metres'  increase  in  the  length. 

Art.  286.  To  secure  watertightness  the  riveting  of  the  seams  and  boundary 
bars  of  a  bulkhead  is  at  watertight  pitch  (Art  381).  A  pitch  of  4^  diameters 
centre  to  centre  is  what  is  required  by  the  Bulkhead  Committee's  rules;  an 
exception,  however,  is  made  in  the  rivets  connecting  the  boundary  bar  to  the 
shell  plating,  in  which  a  pitch  of  5  diameters  is  permitted.  With  careful  work 
watertightness  may  quite  easily  be  secured  wiili  a  5-diameter  pitch,  and  the 
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greater  spacing  is  desirable  here  to  avoid  too  great  a  reduction  in  the  longitu 
dinal  strength  of  the  hull.  A  pitch  of  s  diameters  means  that  one-fifth  of  the 
entire  sectional  area  of  the  sliell  is  punched  awny  in  the  transverse  line  of  each 
watertight  bulkhead.  The  rivets  in  the  numerous  frames  are  spaced  7  diameters 
apart,  so  that  here  only  one-seventh  of  the  plating  is  sacrificed,  and  it  follows, 
therefore,  that  at  each  bulkhead  the  sectional  area  and  longitudinal  strength  of 
the  shell  is  about  6}  per  cent,  less  than  it  is  at  the  already  weak  lines  of  frame 
rivets.  Formerly  a  reinforcement  was  always  made  by  fitting  "bulkhead 
liners,"  i^.  by  interposing  between  the  bulkhead  frame  and  the  outer  strakes 
of  shell  a  short  plate,  usually  fitted  from  the  frame  before  to  the  frame  abaft 
the  bulkhead. 

To  recover  the  longitudinal  strength  of  the  shell  lost  by  the  closer  perforation 
of  the  rivet-holes,  a  bulkhead  liner  need  only  be  long  enough  to  take  one  row 
of  rivets  on  either  side  of  the  bulkhead,  for  if  the  shell  should  fracture  through 
the  closely  pitched  rivet-holes  in  the  boundary  bar,  it  would,  before  it  were  free, 
still  have  this  outer  row  of  liner  rivets  to  shear.  In  long  light-scanllinged 
vessels  where  continuous  longitudinal  strength  is  esseniial,  bulkhead  liners  | 
should  always  be  fitted  at  the  midship  bulkheads,  and,  in  such  cases,  to  save 
weight,  the  short  liner  just  mehlioned,  or  a  diamond-shaped  liner,  such  as  that 
shown  in  Fig.  14,  Plate  ai,  is  usually  adopted.  The  peculiar  efficiency  of  the 
diamond  shape  in  a  connecting  strap  is  noticed  in  Art.  374.  Bulkhead  liners 
are  now  usually  omitted,  Lloyd's  rules  no  longer  require  them,  but,  instead, 
horirontal  brackets  are  specified  to  be  fitted  to  the  hold  portion  of  the  bulkhead, 
as  in  Plate  asA.  If  the  vessel  has  side  stringers  the  bracketB  are  fitted  to 
them  (Fig.  7,  Plate  ssa),  so  as  to  secure  continuity  in  the  stringers,  but,  of 
course,  in  such  cases  they  cannot  also  compensate  for  the  loss  of  strength  in  the 
shell.  It  should  be  noticed  that  at  this  place,  near  mid-depth,  longitudinal 
strength  in  the  shell  is  less  important  than  elsewhere,  and  although  brackets 
are  inefficient  compared  with  proper  shell  liners,  they  have  the  advantage  of 
distributing  the  supporting  effect  of  ihe  bulkhead  on  the  vessel's  side. 

The  disuse  of  bulkhead  liners  began  with  the  introduction  of  joggled 
shell  plating,  in  conjunction  with  which  it  was  thought  impracticable  to  fit 
them;  it  is  quite  simple,  however,  to  discontinue  the  joggling  in  way  of  the 
bulkhead,  and  thus  permit  of  the  interposition  of  a  liner  or  local  doubling 
between  the  frames  and  the  outer  strakes.  Some  classification  societies  require 
liners  to  be  fitted  on  the  upper  deck  across  the  line  of  rivet-holes  in  the  deck 
angle  of  the  bridge-end  bulkheads.  The  ends  of  the  bridge  form  weak  points 
in  the  hull,  and  on  this  account  the  doubling  of  the  marginal  deck  plate  is  a  wise 
precaution  in  the  case  of  ships  where  continuity  in  longitudinal  strength  is 
important.  The  sheer  slrake,  of  course,  is  locally  doubled  on  this  account  in 
all  vessels  (Art.  10),  The  topside  shell  plating  is  the  most  important  as  regards 
longitudinal  strength,  and  though  bulkhead  liners  may  be  omitted  elsewhere, 
their  presence  here,  in  the  'midship  half  of  the  hull,  may  be  very  useful,  especi- 
ally in  long  shallow  vessels.  This  is  not  so,  however,  unless  the  close  pitch  of 
the  bulkhead  frame  rivets  causes  a  line  of  real  weakness,  having  regard  to  the 
unavoidable  weakening  effect  of  the  close  riveting  in  the  numerous  shell  butts. 

Art  267.  The  necessity  for  absolute  watertlghtneas  varies  with  the 
nature  of  the  btdkhead.  Those  of  deep  ballast  tanks  must,  of  course,  be 
absolutely  watertight,  for  it  is  their  primary  duty,  and  one  constantly  exercised, 
to  confine  water ;  if  they  leaked  ever  so  little,  contiguous  cargo  might  be 
damaged.  The  tightness  of  these  bulkheads  is  ascertained  hyfilling  the  Unk  as 
described  in  Art.  419,  and  their  construction  is  specially  dealt  with  in  Art,  257. 

In  the  case  of  ordinary  bulkheads  absolute  watertightness  is  not  imperative, 
for  they  may  never  be  called  upon  to  confine  water,  and  if,  in  an  emergency, 
they  were,  any  small  leak  age  ^controllable  by  the  pumps — would,  under  the 
circumstances,  be  a  small  inconvenience.  Formerly  no  water  test  was  applied 
to  ordinary  bulkheads,  and  their  watertightness  was  always  doubtful,  now  they   1 


must  be  tested  by  hose,  as  described  in  Art.  411,  In  the  case  of  oil-tank  bulk- 
heads, as  these  aie  often  very  deep,  and  as  oiltightness  is  more  difficult  to 
secure  than  wate [tightness,  the  utmost  care  must  be  taken  to  secure  perfect 
workmanship  and  ample  strength.  To  ensure  oiltightness  the  tanks  are  tested  with 
an  exceptionally  high  pressure  of  water  (Art.  419).  The  chance  of  Che  collision  and 
after-peak  bulkheads  being  called  upon  to  exclude  water  is  much  greater  than  with 
ordinary  bulkheads,  and  so  their  walertightness  is  ascertained  by  actually  filling 
the  peak  compartments  with  water  to  the  level  of  the  load  hne  (Art,  419). 

Art.  288.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  collision  bulkhead  and  the 
chance  of  its  being  subjected  to  excessive  pressure  and  wave  action  in  the 
event  of  the  bows  being  smashed,  the  Bulkhead  Committee's  rules  require 
the  sliffeners  to  he.  placed  24  inches  apart  instead  of  30,  the  thickness  of 
the  plating  being  maintained.  As  the  collision  bulkhead  is  deep  and  narrow, 
it  may  be  desirable  to  dispose  the  stiffeners  horizontally  rather  than  vertically, 
for  if,  when  so  disposed,  they  are  shorter,  their  stiffness  may  be  much  greater 
(if  half  the  length  they  would  be  eight  times  as  stiff),  and  the  bulkhead  is  better 
stiffened  against  lateral  panting  stresses.  \Vhen  horizontally  disposed  the  lowest 
sliffener  suffers  tlie  greatest  pressure,  a  circumstance  which  is  well  met  by  the 
fact  that  towards  the  bottom  they  become  shortSr  anJ,  therefore,  stronger  and 
more  capable.  The  ends  of  horizontal  stiffeners  must  be  bracketed  to  the 
shell  plating ;  as  there  are  numerous  panting  stringers  at  the  collision  bulkhead 
they  may  readily  be  incorporated  with  them.  The  strength  of  horizontal 
stiffeners,  whatever  their  length,  may  be  nicely  adjusted  to  their  depth  below 
water  and  the  pressure  affecting  them.  This  circumstance  is  a  strong  argument 
in  favour  of  the  horizontal  arrangement ;  and  is  one  which  is  taken  full  advantage 
of  in  the  Isherwood  system  of  framing  (.\rt.  47).  A  disadvantage  of  horizontal 
stiffeners  is  the  fact  that  when  the  plating  is  also  arranged  horizontally,  which  is 
desirable  in  order  to  secure  a  nice  adjustment  of  its  thickness  to  the  pressure 
affecting  it,  the  riveted  seams  are  unsupported,  and,  therefore,  may  be  ex- 
posed to  considerable  tensile  stresses  through  bulging  tendencies. 

Art.  289.  Formerly  bulkhead  plating  was  as  often  arranged  vertically 
as  horizontally,  with  little  or  no  reduction  in  thickness  towards  the  top.  A  dis- 
advantage of  horizontally  arranged  plating  is  the  necessity  to  fit  tapered  liners  at 
each  vertical  stiffener,  but  this  may  be  avoided  by  joggling  either  the  plating 
or  the  stiffeners.  Sometimes  the  marginal  plate  on  each  side  is  disposed  ver- 
tically (Fig.  6,  Plate  j5d),  which  simplifies  the  caulking  of  the  marginal  angle 
bar.  When  the  plate  edges  are  flanged  to  form  stiffeners  (Fig.  6,  Plate  aa),  the 
seams  are,  of  course,  vertical.  Formerly,  with  vertical  stiffening  bars  it  was 
common  to  minimize  the  riveting  by  placing  the  seams  of  the  plating  on  the 
alternate  stiffening  bars :  this  involves  three-ply  riveting  which  is  not  likely  to  be 
watertight.  In  the  case  of  'tween-deck  bulkheads,  if  not  flanged,  the  horizontal 
disposition  ofthe  plating  has  always  been  the  more  common  (Fig.  7,  Plate  ai),  for 
it  avoids  numerous  liners  at  the  deck  angles,  and  as  there  is  only  one  horizontal 
seam  to  caulk,  and  fewer  plates  to  fit  and  rivet,  the  workmanship  is  reduced. 

Art  289a.  The  cormgated  system  of  bulkhead  construction  has 
been  adopted  in  some  recent  vessels.  Three  corrugated  bulkheads  are  shown  in 
Plate  15c.  In  Fig.  i  the  corrugations  are  arranged  vertically  (Scott's  Patent), 
and  in  Fig.  3  horizontally  (Hogg-Carr  Patent).  The  advantage  of  the  corrugated 
system  is  a  saving  in  weight  (the  patentees  claim  a  reduction  of  about  ao  per 
cent.),  the  corrugated  formation  of  the  plating  giving  it  such  perfect  strength  and 
stiffness  that  there  is  no  need  for  independent  stiffening  bars.  Actual  water 
pressure  experiments  have  been  made  with  these  bulkheads  to  test  their  strength 
and  efficiency,  It  will  be  noticed  that  owing  to  the  great  length  of  the  horizontal 
comigations{Fig.  3)  two  deep  vertical  buttresses  are  needed  (Art.  aSi) ;  whereas 
the  vertical  corrugations,  being  comparatively  short,  do  not  require  any  external 
support.  It  will  also  be  observed  that  the  horizontal  corrugations  are  large, 
S  feet  8  inches  crest  to  crest,  and  so,  although  capable  of  standing  a  distributed  J 
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water  pressure,  they  are  likely  to  suffer  considerable  damage  by  indentation 
from  cargo;  this,  however,  is  a  question  of  wear  and  tear,  more  or  less  avoidable. 
The  horizontal  arrangement  has  the  advantage  nf  affording  better  support  to  the 
vessel's  sides  against  racking  and  panting  stresses.  This  quality,  however,  may 
be  obtained  in  a  vertically  corrugated  bulkhead  by  making  the  marginal  plate 
on  each  side  a  plane  surrace  one,  as  shown  in  Fig.  i.  As  a  means  of  increasing 
the  stiffness  of  the  vertically  corrugated  bulkhead  the  plates  are  la]>-jointed  in  a 
horizontal  line  at  the  height  of  the  centre  of  pressure  (Art.  174) ;  the  overlap  is 
about  3  feet  wide,  as  shown,  so  that,  by  reason  of  the  double  thickness,  the  joint 
becomes  a  source  of  increased  stiffness. 

Although  in  corrugated  bulkheads  work  and  workmanship  are  saved  by  the  sup- 
pression of  stiffening  bars,  extra  workmanship  is  involved  in  shaping  the  boundary 
connecting  bars  to  fit  the  corrugations ;  as  the  latter  are  identical  in  shape,  how- 
ever, a  quick  system  of  bending  the  bars  may  be  readily  devised.  The  deck  and 
tank-top  bars  should  be  of  large  size,  double  riveted,  because,  in  the  absence  of 
the  usual  brackets  or  lugs,  a  connection  by  a  single-riveted  bar  would  he 
insufficiently  substantial-  With  the  borizonlal  arrangement  of  corrugations 
there  are  few  curved  boundary  bars,  for  the  longer  ones  across  the  deck  and 
lank  lop  are  straight. 

Fig.  3  shows  the  cornigated  system  applied  to  the  bulkheads  of  an  oil 
steamer  on  the  Isherwood  system.  Here  it  will  be  observed  that  the  bulkheads 
are  extensively  reinforced  by  deep  web  plates ;  and  while  in  Ihe  middle-line 
bulkhead  the  conugations  are  horizontal,  in  the  transverses  they  are  vertical,  all 
being  of  large  size. 

Art.  290.  In  a  vessel  not  having  a  double  bottom,  the  lower  plate  of  the 
bulkhead  is  placed  alhwartships  (Fig.  9,  Plate  Ji).  It  is  termed  the  "bulk- 
head floor,"  but  it  is  made  deeper  than  Ihe  other  Qoor  plates  (at  least  36  inches 
deep),  so  that  its  upper  edge  may  not  foul  the  watertight  collars  around  the  keel- 
sons. The  assistance  which  the  bulkheads  give  to  the  bottom  of  the  hull,  in~ 
resisting  upheaving  pressures,  is  noticed  in  Art.  94.  It  is  the  bulkhead  floor 
that  receives  the  brunt  of  the  jiressure,  and,  consequently,  it  is  common  to  find, 
as  a  result  of  grounding,  that  where  the  ordinary  ffoors  and  keelsons  have  merely 
bent  slighlly  upwards,  the  bulkhead  floor,  held  down  by  the  upper  part',  has 
buckled  sideways  (Fig.  15)- 

Tbe  end  bulkheads  of  deck  erect! one  are  exposed  to  severe 
blows  from  the  waves,  in  consequcnct;  of  which  they  have  sometimes  been 
bent  inwards ;  in  some  cases,  when  weakly  constracied,  they  have  collapsed, 
the  plating  tearing  along  by  the  deck  angle  (Fig.  7,  Plate  ai).  To  avoid  the 
tendency  of  the  plating  10  bend  and  tear  along  the  line  of  rivet  holes  in  the 
deck  angles,  the  stiffening  tDars,  if  not  connected  by  a  bracket  br  lug,  should 
overlap  the  angles  (Fig.  5^  The  bulkhead  forming  the  front  of  a  bridge  house, 
should  be  especially  strong,  for  it  must  resist  the  bombarding  effect  of  heavy 
seas;  the  stiffeners  are,  therefore,  usually  of  bulb  angles  30  inches  apart, 
connected  ot  both  ends  by  bracket  plates  or  efficient  lugs  (Fig.  8,  Plate  ir). 
The  size  of  the  bulh-angle  stiffeners  required  by  the  191a  Bulkhead  Committee's 
rules  for  passenger  vessels,  and  by  the  classification  societies,  varies  from 
5  by  3  by  ■40-inch  for  a  vessel  of  24  feet  beam,  to  9  by  3^  by  64  inch  for  one 
of  58  feet  beam ;  and  the  thickness  of  the  plating  is  that  required  for  the  side 
plating  of  a  short  deck  erection.  In  other  bulkheads  simple  angle-bar  stiffeners, 
of  the  size  required  for  the  frames  in  the  fore  peak,  may  be  sufficient. 

Art.  291.  Watertight  longitudinal  bulkheads  are  rarely  adopted  in 
ordinary  merchant  vessels.  They  are,  sometimes,  in  the  engine-room  of  large 
twin  screws,  the  port  and  starboard  engine  being  separated  by  a  middle-line 
bulkhead  (Fig.  a,  Plate  28).  In  large  high-speed  vessels  the  numerous  boilers 
are  usually  divided  into  two  or  more  groups,  separated  by  watertight  transverse 
bulkheads,  so  that,  however  damaged  by  collision,  boiler  power  may  be  still 
available  (Figs,  i  and  t) ;  and,  of  couise,  a  similar  assurance  ia  equally  deiiiabts 
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for  the  engines.  As  such  an  engine-room  bulkhead  is  short,  it  gires  h'ttle  useful 
stnictural  strength  to  the  hull,  except  in  that,  by  tying  together  the  decks  and 
bottom,  it  gives  rigidity  against  the  vibrating  effects  of  the  engines. 

As  a  means  of  subdividing  the  bull,  longitudinal  bulkheads  cannot  be 
favourably  regarded,  for,  should  a  large  compartment  on  one  side  be  flooded, 
the  vessel  might  take  a  Borions  list,  which,  if  it  did  not  immediately  cause  her 
to  oapBise,  might  lower  the  tops  of  the  bulkheads  below  the  water  level  on  the 
lower  side,  and  prevent  the  lowering  of  the  boats  on  the  uppermost  side.  In 
the  case  of  a  deep-loading  vessel,  having  a  comparatively  small  freeboard,  or 
any  vessel  having  a  small  metacentric  height,  the  flooding  of  a  watertight  wing 
compartment  would  be  pretty  certain  to  cause  her  to  capsize ;  and  even  in  the 
case  of  a  side  coal-bunker  vhich  is  not  watertight,  or  a  cross  bunker  or  hold 
having  a  steel  middle-line  shifting  bulkhead,  the  temporary  confinement  to  one 
side  of  sea  water  entering  through  a  hole  of  "  bam-door "  size  together  with 
the  heeling  effect  of  the  unbalanced  water  pressure  on  the  other  intact  side  of 
the  hull,  is  not  unlikely  to  result  in  the  immediate  capsizing  of  the  vessel.  It  is 
sometimes  thought  that  such  danger  may  be  avoided  by  providing  a  communi- 
cation pipe  or  passage  between  the  port  and  starboard  compartments,  but  in 
the  event  of  extensive  damage  to  the  side  the  passage  is  likely  to  be  much  too 
small  or  it  may  become  jammed  with  coal. 

In  war-shipB  there  are  numerous  longltadinal  bolkheadB,  together 
with  one  at  or  near  the  middle  line,  there  are  usually  one  or  two  close  to 
the  side,  and  as  all  compartments  are  small,  there  is  little  chance  of  a  serious 
list  through  collision.  These  vessels  capsize  and  sink  readily  enough  when 
Struck  by  a  torpedo  or  mine,  the  explosion  bursting  all  the  bulkheads  on 
one  side  and  the  water-tight  decks  within  a  considerable  distance.  The  one 
advantage  of  longitudinal  bulkheads  is  that,  if  fitted  sufficiently  clear  of  the 
vessel's  side,  their  integrity  may  n'ot  be  affected  by  broadside  collision,  and 
when  the  wing  compartments  are  well  subdivided  transversely,  as  in  warships, 
this  is  an  important  advantage.  If  fitted  as  an  inner  skin,  within  two  or  three 
feet  of  the  outer  shell,  as  in  the  vessel  shown  in  Fig.  3,  Plate  i  la,  it  is  evident 
thatjinless  the  blow  of  collision  is  a  comparatively  light'  one,  both  skins  are 
likely  to  be  damaged. 

In  mercliant  vessels  there  may  be  numerous  longitudinal  bulkheads,  but  they 
are  not  watertight.  There  are  the  aide  coal-bnnker  bulkheads  (Figs.  4,  g, 
and  6,  Plate  27,  and  Plate  109),  grain  bulkheads  (Plate  113A),  and  the  wash 
or  divisional  btllkheads  of  deep  ballast  tanks  (Plates  24  and  35).  The  coal- 
bunker  bulkheads,  as  noticed  below,  are  of  light  construction.  Grain  bulkheads 
must  be  strongly  constructed,  for  they  take  the  place  of  pillars  (see  Art.  188). 
Wash  bulkheads,  such  as  are  required  in  deep  ballast  tanks,  are  not  watertight; 
they  must  be  exceptionally  strong,  however,  for  not  only  do  they  take  the  place 
of  the  pillars,  but  they  are  liable  to  severe  piessure,  and  blows  from  moving 
water.  Vessels  which  carry  oil  in  bulk  are  provided  with  a  continuous,  oil- light, 
middle-line  bulkhead  (Figs.  10  and  11,  Plate  26), 

Art.  292.  It  is  sometimes  urged  that  if  one  of  the  lower  decks  were  made 
watertight,  like  the  top  of  a  deep  water-ballast  tank,  either  for  part  of  the 
length  or  all  fore-and-aft,  the  water  that  might  enter  as  a  result  of  injury  to  the 
bottom,  bilge,  or  side  below  the  deck,  would  be  confined  and  so  save  llie  vessel 
from  foundering.  It  is  also  sometimes  suggested  that  if  the  deck  were  made  air- 
tight, the  imprisoned  air  would  prevent  the  entry  of  the  water,  and  that  if  water 
did  enter  it  might  be  forced  out  again  by  pumping  in  air  below  the  watertight  deck. 
Against  these  supposed  advantages  it  may  be  pointed  out  that,  when  a  vessel's 
side  is  holed  by  collision,  the  hole  usually  extends  up  and  down  in  a  vertical  line, 
so  that  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the  marginal  part  of  the  watertight  deck  will 
be  cut  into,  and  thus  admit  water  both  above  and  below.  If,  as  is  quite  likely, 
it  were  only  admitted  above  the  watertight  lower  deck  and  had  any  considerable 
fore-and-aft  freedom,  the  vessel  would  be  pretty  certain  to  capsize.    A  water- 
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tight  deck  might  provide  safety  against  the  tearing  open  of  the  vessel's  side 
under  water,  through  striking  a  derelict,  a  shelving  rock,  or  sunken  ice,  but  this 
is  a  kind  of  injury  that  very  rarely  happens,  although  it  occurred  in  the  case  of 
the  Titanie.  To  make  the  deck  airtight  as  well  as  watertight  is  impracticable, 
for  cargo  spaces  must  be  ventilated.  Although  there  would  be  no  dif&culty  in 
making  a  whole  deck  watertight  against  pressure,  the  first  cost  would  be  very 
great.  The  cost  of  upkeep  would  also  be  considerable.  When  a  deep  ballast 
tank  ceases  to  be  used  as  a  tank,  and  thus  escapes  the  tests  of  frequent  use, 
dilapidations  affecting  its  water  tightness  are  inevitable.  In  the  case  of  an 
extensive  watertight  deck,  the  hatchways,  whether  carried  up  by  means  of  water- 
tight trunks  to  the  upper  deck,  or  provided  with  watertight  covers  at  the  water- 
tight deck,  could  not  be  depended  on  to  confine  water  unless  under  constant 
survey  and  overhaul.  As  a  further  objection  there  is  the  fact  that  the  working 
and  stowage  of  cargo  through  small  hatchways  is  always  difficult  and  costly. 

It  may  be  observed  that  although  a  vessel's  weather  deck  is  commonly 
regarded  as  watertight,  it  is  more  correct  to  describe  it  as  "  weather- tight," 
for  it  is  only  tight  against  the  downward  passage  of  water.  If  it  were  practicable 
to  subject  it  to  a  pressure  of  water  from  below,  by  closing  all  hatchways  and 
ventibtors,  the  water  would  burst  the  caulking  out  from  between  the  deck  planks 
or  burst  up  ihe  duck  planks  themselves. 

Art.  293.  Coal  bunkers  are  considered  in  Art.  317.  As  their  balk— 
hfiEids  have  only  the  minor  duly  of  conlining  coal,  they  may  be  of  slender  con- 
struction. In  the  case  of  a  large  bulkhead  the  pressure  from  the  coal  may  be 
considerable,  especially  tliat  of  a  side  bunker,  which,  when  inclined  with  the 
rolling  of  the  ship,  may  take  some  of  the  weight  of  the  coal;  but  even  then  a 
light  construction  may  suffice,  for  when  of  large  area  they  are  stayed  to  the 
vessel's  side  or  to  the  opposite  bulkhead  (Fig.  s.  Plate  8 ;  Fig.  13,  Plate  21; 
sad  Fig.  5,  Plate  27).  Being  slender  and  yielding,  such  bulkheads  confer  little 
or  no  stri^ngth  to  the  hull.  In  the  case  of  the  side  bunker  bulkheads  alongside 
of  the  machinery  space,  where  numerous  deck  beams  are  severed,  they  may  help 
to  support  the  marginal  part  of  the  deck,  so  much  so  that  if  strongly  constructed 
they  permit  the  suppression  of  a  row  of  side  pillars  (Figs.  4  and  6,  Plate  27). 
Often,  to  secure  a  capacious  bunker,  the  upper  part  of  such  bulkheads  is  sloped 
or  curved  outward  over  the  boiler  (Figs.  3  and  5),  when,  of  course,  the  stilfeners 
should  be  increased  in  strength  and  carried  up  plumb  to  the  deck  beams.  In 
warships,  all  parts,  however  subsidiary,  are  so  designed  as  not  only  to  serve 
their  primary  purpose,  but  to  co-operate  in  the  general  strength  of  the  hull. 
Coal-bunker  bulkheads  are,  therefore,  built  like  the  others,  so  that  while  serving 
as  watertight  partitions  they  may  also  strengthen  the  contiguous  structure. 

The  scantlings  of  ordinary  coal  bulkheads  do  not  vary  greatly,  for  they  are 
decided  not  so  much  by  the  question  of  strength  as  by  that  of  endurance  against 
corrosion,  which,  as  noticed  in  Art.  571,11  particularly  rapid  in  the  coal  bunkers. 
The  plating  is  usually  about  '30  inch  thick.  It  may  be  of  steel  or  iron  ;  iron  is 
often  preferred  on  account  of  its  slower  rate  of  corrosion.  Unless  frequently 
coated,  the  bunker  bulkheads  do  not  last  many  years ;  it  is  common  to  find 
them  corroded  through  in  large  holes,  and  repaired  in  a  rough-and-ready  fashion 
with  boiled  patches  of  sheet  iron.  It  is  evidently  well,  therefore,  to  provide 
a  margin  of  thickness ;  in  some  exceptional  cases  the  plates  are  made  ^  inch 
thick.  The  stiffening  bars  vary  in  size  from  aj  by  ij,  to  3  by  4  inches,  and 
are  spaced  from  a  to  4  feet  apart ;  they  are  usually  placed  on  the  vertical 
seams  of  the  plating.  When  the  bulkhead  takes  the  place  of  pillars,  it 
should,  of  course,  provide  equivalent  strength.  Bunker  bulkhead  sCiffeners 
should  be  considerably  thicker  than  the  plating,  for  they  are  particularly  liable 
ind  tear,  due  to  the  circumstance  that  the  projecting  flange  offers 
two  surfaces  to  corrosion,  and  is  exposed  to  the  scarifying  action  of  ihe  coal,  lo 
view  of  this,  it  is  evident  that  the  flange  system  of  stiffening  is  not  suitable  for 
bunker   bulkheads.      The  stiffeners  are  placed  vertically,  for  when  horizontal 
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"orm  a  lodgment  for  coal,  and  are  exposed  to  blows  from  falling 
As  already  seen,  bunker  bulkheads  of  large  area  are  stayed  horizODtally 
to  the  vessel's  side;  if  required  to  be  self-supporting  the  scantlings  must  be 
increased.  The  stays  are  usually  of  angle  bar,  connected  to  the  stiffeners  and 
side  stringers  by  bracket  plates  (sec  Fig.  5,  Plate  27).  They  are  particularly 
exposed  to  wear  and  tear ;  the  battering  effect  of  falling  masses  bends  or  breaks 
them,  and,  being  subject  to  the  scarifying  action  of  the  coal,  they  quickly  waste 
away.  They  should,  therefore,  be  substantial ;  if  of  angle  bar,  the  heel  should 
point  upwards,  so  as  to  present  an  enduring  edge,  capable  of  splitting  up  falling 
lumps  of  coal  (see  Fig.  13,  Plate  21).  They  should  not  be  placed  directly 
under  the  coaling  hatchways,  for  they  cannot  long  endure  the  continued  battering 
effect  of  the  coal  thrown  from  above  (Art.  571). 

The  transverse  bulkheads  of  cross  coal  bankers  are  usually  of  stronger 
construction  than  those  of  the  side,  for  they  are  generally  of  larger  area,  and 
cannot  be  go  extensively  stayed.  The  plating  may  be  no  thicker,  but  the 
stiffening  bars  are  usually  stronger.  They  must  be  connected  to  each  deck  by 
large  angles,  so  as  to  secure  the  full  strength  of  a  deck  beam  ;  often,  however, 
they  are  merely  riveted  to  the  side  of  a  deck  beam.  \Vhen  fitted  intermediately 
in  a  long  machinery  space,  large  bars  are  usually  fitted  at  each  deck  level,  to 
give  the  strengthening  effect  of  the  strong  hold  beams  described  in  Art.  i6a.        J 

Coal  bunker  bulkheads  should  be  so  tight  as  not  to  pass  coal  dust ;  iofl 
ordinary  cases  the  joints  are  made  sufficiently  tight  by  the  riveting.  In  higb-4 
class  work  they  are  caulked,  but  watertightness  is  not  aimed  at,  for  where  beams, 
etc.,  pierce  the  plating,  the  apertures  are  only  closed  by  pJate  collars,  more  or 
less  accurately  fitted  (Art.  415).  Fore-and-aft  bunker  bulkheads  are  connected  to 
the  tank  top  by  a  single  angle,  which,  if  the  bunker  is  long,  is  severed  at  places 
so  that  water,  accumulating  on  the  central  portion  of  the  tank  top  (leakage  from 
the  boiler  or  engines),  may  pass  through  the  bunker  to  the  side  gutters,  the 
ceiling  planking  within  being  raised  en  bearers  so  that  the  water  may  pass  under 
iL  A  bunker  at  the  Bide  of  the  engine-room  is  sometimes  built  with  an  in- 
dependent bottom  (partial  or  complete),  raised  a  couple  of  feet  above  the  tank 
top,  BO  that  pipes  may  be  led  underneath  it,  or  to  provide  access  to  sea  cocks  on 
the  bilge.  With  shallow  floors  a  side-bunker  bulkhead  may  connect  to  the  bUge 
keelson,  otherwise  Its  lower  marginal  angle  merely  connects  to  the  double  reverse 
bars  on  the  upper  edges  of  the  floors,  the  enclosure  of  the  bunker  being  completed 
by  the  ceiling  planking  within  (Fig.  13,  Plate  i\).  The  upper  margin  of  a  side 
bunker  bulkhead  passes  up  and  connects  to  the  deck  plating  between  the  beams, 
plate  collars  being  fitted  around  the  latter.  In  small  vessels,  where  there  is  only 
a  wood  deck  over  the  side  bunkers,  short  angles  may  be  bolted  thereto  to  take 
the  bulkhead ;  but  it  is  better  to  fit  a  continuous  angle  above  the  beams,  notch- 
ing its  vertical  flange  so  that  it  may  project  downwards  between  them,  and  take 
the  bulkhead  plating.  Coai-bunker  doors  and  other  matters  in  this  connection 
win  be  found  in  Art.  413. 

Art.  294,  As  regards  the  subdivision  of  a  vtssel  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
(ire,  the  International  Convention  for  the  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea  requires  that,  in 
passenger  vessels,  the  hull  above  the  bulkhead  deck  shall  be  subdivided  by 
fireproof  bulkheads,  placed  not  furdier  apart  than  i3r  feet,  and  that  all 
openings  in  these  bulkheads  shall  be  provided  with  fireproof  doors.  It  should 
be  observed  that,  in  passenger  vessels,  the  'tween  decks  above  the  bulkhead 
deck,  in  the  absence  of  cross  bulkheads,  would  form  long  continuous  spaces,  so 
that,  if  a  fire  occurred  at  any  point,  the  flames  might  quickly  spread  fore  and 
aft  and  prevent  the  escape  of  the  passengers.  The  Bulkhead  Committee  of 
1913  decided  that  steel  watertight  bulkheads  constructed  in  accordance  with 
their  rules  (Art.  279),  if  not  lined  by  inflammable  material,  might  he  regarded 
as  "  fire-resisting  " ;  and  that  a  bulkhead  might  be  considered  of  suitable  con- 
struction if  it  were  shown  by  experiment  to  be  capable  of  resisting,  intact,  foi 
one  hour,  a  fire  having  a  temperature  of  about  1500  deg.  Fahr. 
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Art.  295.  If,  by  accideiU,  a  vessel  takes  the  ground,  it  is  usual  to  pot  her 
in  dry  dock,  to  examine  the  bottom  and  ascertain  if  damage  has  been 
sustained ;  and,  if  the  conditions  of  the  grounding  are  such  thai  thia  is  likely, 
the  examination  should  be  made  without  delay.  If  the  double-bottom  tanks 
are  accessible,  and  there  is  no  serious  leakage,  it  is  possible  to  make  an 
examination  iVom  within,  while  the  vessel  is  afloat.  This,  however, 
is  not  always  satisfactory,  because  in  a  large  vessel  it  is  hardly  practicable  on 
such  occasions  to  examine  critically  the  whole  of  ihe  bottom  within  the  tanks ; 
it  may  be  sufficient,  however,  to  discover  any  serious  deformation.  If  the 
vessel  is  full  of  cargo,  the  double-bottom  tanks  cannot  be  entered  by  the  man- 
holes through  the  tank  lop ;  but  sometimes  manholes  are  provided  in  the  water- 
tight floors  forming  the  tank  ends  and  divisions,  in  which  case,  by  beginning 
from  the  engine-  or  boiler-room  tanks,  which,  of  course,  are  always  accessible, 
the  others  may  be  entered  consecutively. 

If  a  vessel  is  fully  loaded,  it  is  rather  a  serious  matter  to  discharge  the 
cargo  for  the  purpose  of  patting  her  in  dry  dock.  Small  vessels  are 
sometimes  dry-docked  when  fully  loaded,  but  more  often  a  portion  at  least  of 
the  cargo  is  discharged.  In  such  cases  bilge  blocks  or  shores  are  introduced 
as  soon  as  the  dock  is  dry,  with  a  view  to  assisting  the  hull  in  supporting  the 
excessive  and  unusual  load,  and  to  avoid  the  kind  of  straining  indicated  in 
Figs,  3  and  7,  Plate  9.  This  procedure,  however,  suggests  that  of  closing  the 
stable  door  after  the  loss  of  the  horse.  A  better  plan,  and  one  adopted  suc- 
cessfully with  quite  large  vessels,  ts  to  build  up,  previously  to  the  docking, 
when  the  dock  is  dry,  several  bilge  blocks  on  each  side  {Fig.  3,  Plate  96). 
The  transverse  form  of  the  vessel's  bottom  being  known,  the  bilge  blocks  may 
be  completed  all  but  the  cap  piece  and  wedging,  these  beini;  put  in  place  by 
a  diver  after  the  vessel  is  (ioatcd  into  position  on  the  keel  blocks.  The 
wedging  up  should  not  be  done  until  some  of  the  water  has  been  pumped  out, 
so  that  ihe  vessel  may  have  sufficiently  compressed  the  keel  blocks,  otherwise 
the  bilge  blocks  might  take  an  undue  share  of  the  load  and  cause  local  deforma- 
tion of  the  bottom.  The  bilge  blocks  should  not  be  placed  below  the 
transverse  bulkheads,  where  llie  transverse  strength  is  in  excess,  but  between 
ihem,  under  the  tank  margin  plate  or  a  line  of  intercostal s.  In  warships  the 
side  armour,  etc.,  is  apt  to  cause  excessive  transverse  stresses  when  the  vessel 
sits  on  keel  blocks  in  dry  dock,  and,  to  avoid  this,  a  pcrmaneut  shoring 
ribband  or  sockets  are  provided  on  the  side  below  the  armour,  to  lake  the 
heads  of  long  shores  which  are  placed  in  position  before  the  water  has  lelt 
the  dock. 

Art  296.  The  examination,  or  "sighting"  of  a  vessel's  bottom 
to  ascertain  if  it  has  been  set  up  or  deflected  by  grounding,  or.  in  the  case 
of  new  vessels  in  process  of  building,  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  any  sub- 
sidence of  the  ground  has  occurred  with  consequent  deflection  of  the  keel,  is 
an  operation  the  conduct  of  which  varies  greatly.  In  many  cases,  through 
faulty  procedure,  the  position  and  amount  of  the  deformation  is  obtained  with 
little  accuracy,  and,  it  may  be,  at  considerable  expense  and  loss  of  time.  A 
sharp  local  set   up  niay,  of  course,  be  readily  observed,  and  may  be  located 
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and  measured  with  sufficient  accuracy  by  sttetching  a  very  fine  wire,  or  a  chalk 
line,  fore-and-aft  across  the  hollow ;  but,  in  cases  where  die  deflection  is  wide- 
spread or  very  slight  and  not  readily  located,  or  when  the  fairness  of  the 
bottom  as  a  whole  is  in  doubt,  a  proper  piocedure,  such  as  is  described  in  the 
following,  should  be  adopted. 

To  determine  if,  and  how  much,  a  vessel's  keel  and  flat  of 
bottom  depart  firom  their  original  straight  form,  an  imaginary  plane 
surface,  horizontal  transversely,  but  at  any  fore-and-aft  declivity,  must  be  set  up 
(or  "mocked"  up)  somewhere  below  the  keel  by  means  of  straight  edges. 
This  may  be  termed  a  "  base  plane,"  for,  from  it,  as  a  base,  the  height  of  the 
keel,  at  any  required  fore-and-aft  points  may  be  measured,  so  that,  with  these 
measurements  as  ordinates,  a  profile  drawing  on  an  enlarged  vertical  scale  may 
be  made,  which  will  at  once  show  the  amount,  nature  and  position  of  any 
departures  from  the  straight  Vertical  measurements  may  also  be  taken  under 
the  flat  of  the  bottom  on  either  side,  in  any  fore-and-aft  line  parallel  to  the  keel, 
which  may  also  be  set  off  on  the  profile  drawing.  If  the  bkse  plane  is  set  up 
at  the  same  declivity  as  the  keel,  f.e.  parallel  to  it,  then,  of  course,  any  defiection 
of  the  btCer  may  he  noted  at  once,  without  the  need  for  a  drawing,  for,  if  there 
IB  no  deflection,  all  measuremenls  will  be  the  same. 

The  base  plane  is  obtained  by  straight  edges,  levelled  out  transversely,  one 
end  below  the  keel  and  the  other  as  far  out  as  it  is  intended  to  test  the  fairness 
of  the  flat  of  the  bottom.  Tf  only  the  fairness  of  the  keel  is  to  be  tested, 
quite  short  straight  edges  will  sufl^ce,  for  they  need  only  project  two  or  three 
feet  beyond  the  keel  blocks.  These  should  be  placed  is  inches  below  the 
keel,  or  less,  if  it  is  a  bar  keel.  As  a  straight  edge,  if  long,  is  apt  to  sag  when 
supported  at  the  ends  only,  they  should  be  no  longer  than  is  actually  needed  ; 
arid  a  different  set  should  be  employed  on  either  side  if  the  bottom  on  both 
rides  is  to  be  tested. 

An  easy  way  to  erect  the  straight  edges,  so  that  the  base  plane  formed  by 
them  may  be  parallel  to  the  keel,  is  first  to  erect  one  at  or  near  the  stem  and 
stem,  where  the  keet  is  undamaged,  and,  say,  ii  inches  below  it.  These  two 
Straight  edges  are  fixed  permanently  in  place,  being  levelled  out  athwartships 
with  a  spirit  level.  They  mark  the  position  of  the  base  plane  at  either  end, 
so  that  its  position  at  intermediate  points  may  be  readily  obtained  by  erecting 
intermediate  straight  edges  "  in  winding"  with  them.  To  do  this  quickly  and 
accurately  it  is  best  to  erect  only  one  at  a  time,  and,  having  adjusted  it,  mark 
the  height  of  its  inner  and  outer  ends.  The  former  is  marked  across  a  vertical 
batten  nailed  to  the  keel  blocks  and  the  latter  across  a  small  shore  placed 
under  the  vessel's  bottom  for  the  purpose.  This  straight  edge  may  then  be 
taken  down  until  all  the  others  are  similarly  adjusted,  Tvhen  all  may  be  replaced 
as  a  final  operation.  To  adjust  an  intermediate  straight  edge  so  that  it  may  be 
in  winding  with  the  terminal  ones,  it  is  best  first  to  place  it  upside  down,  above 
the  latter,  and  gradually  to  lower  it  until  the  line  of  light  seen  by  an  observer 
(stationed  beyond  either  terminal  one)  between  its  lower  edge  and  the  upper 
edges  of  the  two  others  finally  disappears ;  when  this  occurs  all  three  are  in 
winding,  i.e.  they  are  in  one  plane. 

To  prove,  if  required,  the  fairness  of  numerous  horizontal  straight  edges, 
set  up  to  form  a  base  plane,  a  number  of  identical  slot  frames  (A  and  B, 
Fig.  4,  Plate  95B)  should  be  prepared,  one  for  each  straight  edge.  When  these 
are  fixed  in  a  fore-and-aft  line  on  the  top  of  each  straight  edge  (as  indicated 
at  B,  Fig,  4),  then,  if  the  latter  are  all  in  one  plane,  it  will  be  possible  for 
an  observer  at  either  end  to  look  through  all  the  slots  simultaneously,  a 
bright  light  being  placed  for  the  purpose  just  beyond  the  terminal  slots. 
Sometimes  it  is  preferred  not  to  trouble  to  adjust  the  intermediate  straight  edges 
with  precision  vertically,  in  which  case,  although  properly  levelled,  they  may 
be  situated  an  inch  or  so  above  or  below  the  base  plane.  Their  proper  vertical 
position  must  then  be  ascerUined  and  noted  as  a  correction  when  measuiin^ 
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the  distances  upwards  from  the  straight  edges  to  the  vessel's  bottom.  The 
required  correction  is  obtained  by  noting  the  amount  of  vertical  adjustment 
above  tlie  straight  edge  of  each  slot  frame  which  is  required  to  permit  a  ray 
of  light  to  pass  through  it  and  the  terminal  ones.  Another  way  to  prove  that 
all  the  straight  edges  are  in  one  plane  is  to  fix  on  each  one  a  white  card  {as  at 
C,  Fig.  4),  the  Ujjper  part  of  which  projects  above  the  straight  edge  by  so  far 
that  a  horizontal  black  line  drawn  across  each  card  is,  say,  one  inch  above  each 
straight  edge.  If  the  latter  are  all  in  one  plane  then  the  black  lines  on  all  the 
cards  will  be  superposed  and  form  one  straight  line  (as  at  D,  Fig.  4)  when 
regarded  through  field  glasses  by  an  observer  stationed  at  on'e  end,  and 
sUghtly  to  one  side  of  the  fore-and-aft  line  of  the  cards.  Discrepancies  in  the 
vertical  position  of  the  straight  edges  may  also  be  ascertained  by  noting  to 
what  extent  any  of  tlie  cards  must  be  raised  or  lowered  to  secure  the  required 
superposition. 

If  the  base  plane  is  not  required  to  be  parallel  to  the  keel,  then  it  is  advan- 
tageous to  set  up  one  that  is  level  both  fore-npid  aft  and  athwartships,  for  then 
the  precise  position  of  the  various  straight  edges  may  be  obtained  with  case, 
speed,  and  ])recision  by  using  a  surveyor's  level,  which  is  simply  a  convenient 
combination  of  a  spirit  level  and  telescope.  This  method,  however,  cannot  be 
followed  when  checking  the  fairness  of  a  vessel's  keel  in  process  of  building, 
owing  to  the  very  considerable  declivity  of  the  buildbg  slip. 

Art.  297.  The  method  adopted  in  repairing  a  TflBeel's  bottom  which  has 
been  damaged  by  grounding,  depends  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  damage, 
the  age  of  the  vessel,  and  how  she  is  insured.  In  cases  where  there  is  only  a 
slight  set  up,  clear  of  ihe  keel,  of  a  gradual  character,  say  something  less  than 
one  inch,  and  it  is  found  that  there  is  no  apparent  bending  or  buckling  of  the 
floor  plates,  and  that  the  cement  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  plating  is  undis- 
turbed, it  may  be  preferred  not  to  make  any  repairs,  especially  in  the  case  of  an 
old  vessel,  whose  bottom  may  long  since  have  lost  its  original  fair  form.  If  the 
cement  is  disturbed  or  broken,  it  must  be  removed,  and  the  riveting  of  the 
frame  bare  tested.  Very  commonly  the  grounding  pressure  is  just  sufficient  to 
break  the  cement  and  shear  or  loosen  the  rivets  which  pass  through  the  frame 
angles  and  floor  plates,  and  if  this  is  so,  then,  of  course,  the  riveting  must  be 
overhauled  and  made  good.  In  such  a  case  it  may  not  lie  possible  to  observe 
from  the  outside  of  the  vessel  that  damage  has  been  done,  because  the  shell 
plating,  after  rising  and  shearing  the  frame  rivets,  may  spring  back  to  its  normal 
position.  For  this  reason,  when  a  vessel  has  grounded  on  a  bottom  other  than 
one  composed  of  soft  muil,  tl  is  always  advisable  to  clean  out  the  double- 
bottom  tanks  and  bilges  and  examine  the  cement ;  for  this,  owing  lo  its 
brittleness  and  sm.tll  adhesive  force,  usually  affords  a  good  indication  whether 
or  not  any  temporary  or  permanent  deformation  has  occurred.  In  some  cases, 
however,  when  the  bottom  is  only  slightly  set  up,  wilh  a  very  gradual  deflection, 
the  cement  may  show  little  or  no  sign  of  disturbance. 

In  ihe  case  of  a  vessel  having  a  cellular  double  boHom,  Ihe  crippling  of 
the  floor  plates,  due  to  ezceaBive  grounding  pressures,  rarely  extends  to 
ihc  tank  top.  Sometimes,  when  the  pressure  is  localized,  the  bending  of  the 
floors  is  confined  to  their  lower  margin,  but  more  usually  the  plate  bends  about 
mid-depth  where  weakened  by  the  lightening  holes.  The  usual  kind  of  deform- 
ation is  shown  in  Fig.  3,  Plate  95  b,  where  it  will  be  noticed  that  only  the 
portions  of  the  floor  between  the  intercostal  plates  have  given  way. 

When  a  floor  plate  is  very  slightly  bent,  about  mid-depth,  it  may  be 
faired  in  place  without  removal;  and,  if  a  short  vertical  stiffening  angle  is 
riveted  to  it  at  this  place,  it  becomes  stronger  than  it  was  before.  When  a  floor 
plate  is  badly  bent  it  should,  of  course,  be  taken  out  and  renewed;  after 
removal,  it  is  usually  flattened  out  in  the  rolls,  so  that  it  may  be  used  as  a  tem- 
plate when  preparing  the  new  plate.  Contrary  to  what  might  be  expected,  a 
floor  plate  which  is  badly  bei)t,  and  even  buckled,  resumes  practically  its  original 
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shape  when  flattened  out.  This  does  not  apply  in  the  case  of  a  shell  plate, 
whose  edges  are  rigidly  held  by  the  adjoining  plating,  for,  if  such  a  plate  is  badly 
beat  it  must  necessarily  be  pennanently  stretched. 

Art.  298.  The  floor  plataa  under  the  engineB  are  usually  connected  to 
the  tank  top  by  double  angles  (Fig.  5,  Plate  95B),  and,'Unless  all  the  shell  plating 
is  removed  at  this  place,  it  oiay  be  impossible  to  pull  the  Hoot  plates  down 
from  between  the  bars  and  Insert  a  new  one.  One  of  the  two  bars  must  first  be 
removed,  for  which  purpose  Ihe  engine,  if  it  sits  on  the  tank  top  or  on  a  low  and 
inaccessible  seating,  must  be  lifted-  To  avoid  this,  therefore,  if  only  the  lower 
part  of  such  a  floor  is  damaged,  it  is  usually  preferred  to  remove  only  this  part, 
by  cutting  the  floor  horizontally  about  fom'  inches  below  the  double  bars,  and 
connecting  the  new  floor  plate  to  what  is  left  of  the  old,  by  a  double-riveted  lap 
joint  as  shown  in  Fig.  5.  If  a  floor  plate  is  damaged  at  one  end  only,  it  is 
sometimes  preferred  to  minimize  the  repair  work  by  cross  cutting  it  and  renew- 
ing only  the  damaged  portion.  In  such  a  case  the  connection  of  the  new  to  the 
old  is  usually  made  by  a  double-riveted  overlap,  or  by  a  sin^e-riveted  double- 
strapped  joint.  The  best  place  for  the  joint  is  between  the  lightening  holes, 
where  it  confers  useful  lateral  stiffness. 

The  lifting  of  an  engine  is  a  work  of  considerable  magnitude.  It  may  be 
necessary,  if  the  riveting  of  the  tdnk  top  below  the  bed  plate  should  become 
loose  and  leaky,  or  .when  repairing  damaged  floors  as  just  described.  Straining 
of  the  tank  top  riveting  occurs  more  often  when  the  engine  is  bolted  direct  to 
the  tank  top  (Art.  328).  It  is  caused  usually  by  long-continued  racing  of  the 
engine  in  heavy  weather,  and  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  engineers  in  looking 
after  the  holding-down  bolts.  These  should  be  examined  and  tightened  up 
every  voyage,  for  if  not  some  of  them  are  very  likely  to  become  loose.  When 
this  happens  a  gready  increased  duty  is  thrown  on  the  adjacent  tight  ones,  with 
the  result  that  the  tank-top  riveting  contiguous  to  the  latter  is  likely  to  strain, 
become  leaky,  and  finally  give  way.  To  renew  such  defective  riveting  the  engine 
need  not  be  lifted  more  than  about  three  feet,  and  the  operation  may  be  done 
either  afloat  or  in  dry  dock,  A  good  way  to  do  it  is  shown  in  Figs,  i  and  a, 
Plate  95B.  The  sides  of  the  engine  casing  in  a  'tween  deck  space  well  above 
the  cylinders  are  removed,  and  stout  cross  logs  introduced  as  shown.  The  ends 
of  the  latter  rest  on  fore-and-aft  logs,  which  are  laid  on  the  'tween  deck  along- 
side the  coaming,  these  logs  are  supported  with  shores  from  the  tank  top,  which 
are  continued  through  to  the  dry  dock  bottom  if  the  vessel  is  in  dry  dock.  Long 
lining  screws,  about  three  inches  diameter,  are  then  arranged,  one  or  two  pairs 
to  each  cylinder.  Their  lower  ends  are  hooked  into  chains  or  wire-rope  lash- 
ings which  are  frapped  round  the  engine  columns  below  the  cylinders.  Their 
upper  ends  are  passed  up  between  the  cross  logs  and  are  provided  with  large 
nuts,  the  lower  part  of  which  sits  on  a  washer  having  ball  bearings.  In  the 
actual  lifting  work  all  the  nuts  are  hove  up  simultaneously,  so  that  the  engine 
is  raised  bodily,  quickly  and  steadily.  There  need  be  no  previous  dismantling, 
except  the  disconnection  of  pipes  and  of  the  thrust  shaft  coupling.  When 
raised  tp  a  sufficient  height,  wood  blocks  are  introduced  below  the  bed  plate, 
to  take  the  weight  and  relieve  the  lifting  screws  until  the  completion  of  the 
repair  work. 

Art.  299.  The  removal  of  a  floor  plate  of  a  cellular  double  bottom 
involves  the  temporary  removal  of  the  shell  plate  under  its  outer  end  at  the 
bilge,  and  of  its  frame  angle  ;  for  when  the  floor  plate  is  disconnected  and  the 
intercostal  plates  before  and  abaft  it  are  removed,  it  may  then  be  canted  down 
on  its  side  and  pulled  out  athwartships  into  the  dry  dock,  as  shown  at  A,  Fig.  3, 
Plate  95B.  It  is  easier  to  remove  several  floors  than  one  only,  for  when  all  are 
released  and  canted  down,  they  may  be  angled  fore  and  aft,  one  by  one,  and  slid 
out  through  any  shell  plate,  removed  for  the  purpose  or  on  account  of  damage. 
The  removal  of  one  plate  in  the  garboard  strake  will  permit  of  the  removal  of 
any  number  of  consecutive  floors,  but  not  of  one  or  two  floors  only,  because. 
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owing  to  Ihe  Itmiled  fore  and-afi  space  they  occupy,  ihey  could  not  be  angled 
fore-and-aft  to  the  extent  icqulted  in  order  that  their  inner  ends  may  clear  Ihe 
projecting  flat-keel  plate.  The  removal  of  a  flat-keel  plate  is  always  avoided  if 
possible,  because  of  the  large  amount  of  heavy  riveting  involved,  and  the 
necessity  lo  remove  the  keel  blocks. 

Art.  300'  If,  in  repairing  a  bottom,  a  large  number  of  keel  blocks  mast 
be  remoyed,  their  place  in  supporting  the  ship  must  be  taken  by  ntuneroaa 
shores  pbced  under  the  bottom,  in  line  with  the  intercostal  plates  or  tank  side. 
When  large  numbers  of  floors  must  be  removed  for  repairs  it  becomes  necessary 
to  "hang"  the  vessel,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3,  Plate  95B,  I'.r.  support  her  by 
shores  placed  close  together  in  one  or  two  rows.  The  heads  of  the  shores 
are  placed  under  the  plate  landings,  and  an  angle  lug  is  introduced  to  distribute 
the  local  pressure  over  the  top  of  the  shore  as  shown  at  B  and  C-  Sometimes, 
for  grealer  security,  the  lugs  are  riveted  lo  the  shell,  but  this  is  not  usually 
necessary  unless  the  plate  edges  arc  worn  and  do  not  present  a  proper  abutment 
for  the  lugs.  The  renewal  of  wasted  floor  plates  under  the  boilers  is  a  repair 
that  has  generally  to  be  made  once  in  the  hfe  of  a  ship  (Art.  573).  Very 
commonly  the  work  is  done  while  the  vessel  is  afloat.  In  which  case  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  remove  consecutive  floors  simultaneously,  otherwise  the  frame 
angles — which  need  not  be  removed — may  be  deflected  upwards  by  the  external 
water  pressure  and  perhaps  result  in  an  unfair  bottom. 

Art  301.  In  Bmall  Bingle-boUom  veasels  grounding  pressures  very 
commonly  result  in  a  number  of  the  shallow  floors  being  bent  upwards,  on  one 
side  only,  or  right  across  from  bilge  to  bilge  including  the  keel,  as  in  Fig,  3, 
Plate  i.  In  the  latter  case  a  thorough  repair  would  involve  the  removal  of 
all  the  bent  floors,  keel  and  keelsons,  and  of  the  shell  plating  at  this  place. 
The  frame  angles,  if  only  slightly  bent  and  free  from  local  twists  might  be 
faired  in  place,  by  means  of  a  strong-back  and  heavy  hammers  (as  in 
Fig.  7.  Plate  99),  and  by  local  heating  if  the  bar  is  of  heavy  scantlings.  The 
floor  plates,  if  only  slightly  bent,  might,  after  removal,  be  heated  in  the  furnace, 
faired  and  replaced.  If  badly  bent,  however,  although  they  might  still  easily  be 
&ired,  the  coincidence  of  the  rivet  holes  would  probably  suffer.  For  this  reason, 
and  to  avoid  local  deterioration  of  the  steel,  due  to  bending  and  sitaightening 
and  the  softening  effect  of  heating  and  slow  cooling,  it  is  usually  preferred  to 
renew  all  parts  the  repair  of  which  involves  such  treatment.  If  the  shell  plating 
is  not  set  up  between  the  frames  nor  indented,  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  remove 
it ;  because  when  disconnected  from  the  floors  and  frame  angles,  it  offers  little 
resistance  to  lateral  bending,  and  may,  therefore,  be  lowered  down  bodily  on  to 
a  previously  erected  external  fairing  ribband.  New  floors  and  frame  angles  may 
then  be  fitted,  or  the  old  ones  and  the  keel  and  keelsons  may  be  repaired  and 
replaced.  If  the  frame  angles  are  considerably  bent  and  are  lo  be  faired  in 
place,  the  removal  of  the  shell  plating  may  he  necessary  to  allow  the  use  of  the 
Strong-back ;  otherwise  the  frame  bars  may  he  removed  (as  a  whole  or  partially), 
and  be  faired  and  replaced  or  renewed. 

Sometimes  when  shallow  floors  are  only  bent  upwards  to  the  extent  of  one 
or  two  inches,  it  is  preferred  not  to  disturb  them,  but  to  cut  away  the  frame 
angles  in  way  of  them,  fair  down  the  shell  and  fit  new  frame  angles  of  suflSciently 
increased  depth,  to  connect  properly  to  the  floors  in  their  bent-upward  state,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  ia,  Plate  95*-  Tl^'s  method  of  repair  results  in  slightly  deeper 
floors  and  considerably  greater  strength  of  bottom  at  this  place.  When  a  local 
set  up  of  the  bottom  amounts  only  to  half  an  inch,  more  or  less,  it  is  common 
not  to  disturb  the  frame  angle  or  floor,  but  to  cut  away  only  the  shell  to  frame 
rivets,  wedge  the  shell  down  to  the  required  extent  and  then  introduce  liners, 
carefully  made  and  tapered  to  the  proper  thickness,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  i.  This 
method  of  repair  is  sometimes  abused,  however,  fairness  of  the  shell  plating 
being  obtained,  without  repairing  distorted  internal  framing,  by  introducing 
s  baiiiy  fitted  liners,  perhaps  two  or  three  inches  thick  in  places, 
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In  the  case  of  a  small  single-bottom  vessel  which  has  been  damaged  by 
gronnding,  it  is  common,  when  repairs  have  been  made  involving  the 
straightening  and  repairing  of  numerous  parts,  to  introduce  some  additional 
material  as  a  reinforcement  or  "  oompenaatlon "  for  any  possible  loss  of 
general  strength  that  may  have  resulted  from  the  undue  mechanical  treatment 
involved  in  the  deformation  and  subsequent  repairs.  The  doubling  of  the 
reverse  frames  from  bilge  to  bilge  is  a  good  and  simple  method  of  reinforcing 
the  bottom  in  such  cases  (Art.  34).  Otherwise,  if  the  set-up  of  the  bottom  by 
grounding  is  very  sUght,  say  only  half  an  inch  or  so,  it  may  be  preferred  not  to 
incur  the  great  expense  and  loss  of  time  that  would  be  involved  in  making  a 
thorough  repair,  but  instead,  leave  the  bottom  as  it  is,  and,  as  compensation 
for  any  supposed  deterioration  or  loss  of  strength  due  to  the  bending  of  the 
various  parts,  reinforce  the  structure  by  fitting  an  additional  intercostal  side 
keelson,  or  doubling  the  reverse  frames  as  just  mentioned. 

Art.  302.  In  order  to  expedite  the  repairs  of  a  damaged  vessel,  and  to 
minimize  the  cost,  it  is  common,  when  only  part  of  a  long  plate  or  bar  is 
damaged,  to  cut  away  the  damaged  portion  and  leave  the  remainder  undis- 
turbed. This,  of  course,  may  result  in  a  greater  number  of  joints,  which,  if 
noticeable,  might  suggest  to  a  critical  eye  a  more  or  less  patched  appearance. 
But,  so  long  as  the  additional  joints  do  not  create  structural  weakness,  they  do 
no  harm  (Art.  83).  Whether  or  not  the  cutting  or  "cropping"  of  Structural 
parts  is  permitted,  is  usually  a  matter  for  the  owner  to  decide,  which  he  does 
after  a  consideration  of  the  conditions  of  his  insurance,  whether  the  vessel  is 
old  or  new,  and  if  the  proposed  method  of  repair  is  likely  to  cause  a  depre- 
ciation in  her  selling  value.  Formerly  it  was  common  for  an  insured  owner  to 
insist  on  all  damaged  parts  being  renewed  in  their  entirety.  This  attitude  was 
really  due  to  a  survival  of  ideas  held  in  the  days  of  wood  ships ;  for  in  these 
the  joints  are  points  of  marked  weakness,  and,  consequently,  when  renewing  a 
damaged  part,  it  was  very  necessary  to  do  so  in  its  entirety,  "from  butt  to 
butt"  To  adopt  the  same  method  when  repairing  a  steel  vessel  might  be 
quite  absurd,  for  here  the  introduction  of  a  few  extra  joints  need  not  cause  any 
weakness.  Consider,  for  instance,  the  case  of  a  vessel  having  one  or  two  side 
frames  badly  damaged  in  the  upper  'tween  decks.  The  frames  extend  in  one 
piece  from  tiie  tank  margin  plate  to  the  uppermost  deck,  and  to  take  them  out 
with  a  view  to  renewing  them  in  one  piece,  would  involve  the  placing  of  the 
vessel  in  dry  dock,  the  temporary  removal  of  two  or  more  deck  stringer  plates, 
gunwale  bars,  and  part  of  the  wood  deck.  On  the  other  hand,  to  renew  only 
the  damaged  upper  part  of  the  frames  and  properly  connect  the  jointsi  might  be 
the  work  of  a  few  hours  only. 

Art.  303.  Formerly,  in  repair  work,  all  badly  damaged  parts  had  to  be 
cut  adrift  by  manaal  labour,  either  by  cutting  through  the  plates  and  bars 
with  cold  chisel  and  hammer,  or  by  removing  the  rivets  in  the  joints.  The 
latter  work  may  be  done  either  by  cutting  off  the  rivet  heads  with  chisel  and 
sledge-hammer  and  then  punching  out  the  shanks,  or,  if  the  heads  are  inaccessible, 
by  drilling  a  hole  almost  through  the  countersunk  point  (see  Fig.  4,  Plate  52), 
and  then  punching  the  shank  inwards.  Unless  pneumatic  or  electric  drills  are 
available,  the  latter  method  is,  of  course,  stow  and  costly ;  and  a  further 
objecdon  is  that  it  may  lead  to  the  condemnation  of  a  good  plate,  through 
holes  being  drilled  in  it  at  the  side  of  rivet  points  having  outlines  not  clearly 
discernible.  The  removal  of  stem  and  stern-frame  rivets  may  he  accomplished 
by  striking  them  alternately  on  head  and  point  with  a  sledge-hammer,  which 
causes  the  shank,  after  a  few  blows,  to  break  across  at  the  bottom  of  the 
countersink. 

Art.  304.  The  oxy- acetylene  blow  pipe  is  now  universally  employed 
in  repair  work,  for,  by  its  use,  solid  plates  and  bars,  however  thick,  may  be 
burned  through  in  a  few  minutes,  and  rivet  points  or  heads  may  he  quickly 
fused  or  melted  away,     it  is  also  used  in  shipbuilding,  for  cutting  oddly  shaped 
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esijecinlly  when  thick,  and  for  cross  culling  heavy  bars  of  all  kinds, 
it  is  no  less  costly  than  hand  cutting,  but  very  much  more  expcJitious.  The 
heating  flame  of  this  blow  pipe  is  produced  by  the  combustion  of  a  mixture 
of  oxygen  and  acetylene  gas.  Each  gas  is  stored  in  a  separate  steel  cylinder, 
the  oxygen  at  a  pressure  of  50  to  60  lbs.,  and  the  acetylene  at  S  or  6  lbs,' 

.  In  the  nozzle  of  the  blow  pipe  there  is  a  small  central  opening  about  ^j  inci 
diameter  for  pure  oxygen  gas,  and  around  Ihis  a  small  annular  opening  fo 
mixed  oxygen  and  acetylene.  The  mixed  gases,  being  first  turned  on  and 
lighted,  heat  the  steel  at  the  place  about  lo  be  cut,  whereupon  ihe  central  jet  of 
oxygen  being  turned  on,  the  already  heated  steel  is  immediately  burnt,  or  fused, 
and  blown  away  in  a  shower  of  sparks  of  iron  oxide.  The  cutting  action,  once 
started,  is  continuous.  The  healing  gas  need  not  necessarily  be  oxy- acetylene, 
oxy-coal  gas  and  oxy-hydrogen  being  also  suitable.  In  the  case  of  oxy-acetylene 
the  mixture  is  in  the  proporiion  of  about  3  lo  i  respectively.  The  mixture  of 
the  two  is  controlled  by  valves  on  the  blow  pipe,  and  it  is  the  flow  of  oxygen 
that  induces  that  of  ihe  acetylene.  The  central  cutting  jet  of  oxygen  is  quite 
independent,  and  is  turned  off  or  on  as  requited  by  pressure  from  the  thumb  of 
the  operator.  The  cutting  jet  is  so  fine  and  needle-like,  that  it  cuts  ils  way 
through  steel  however  thick,  in  a  channel  or  cleft  from  7^  to  J  inch  wide.  The 
speed  of  culling  a  half-inch  plaie  is  about  60  feet  per  hour;  and  an  inch  plate, 
40  feet  per  hour.  The  pressure  of  the  oxygen  as  supplied  to  the  blow  pipe 
should  vary  with  the  thickness  of  the  cut;  24  lbs.  per  square  inch  is  sufficient 
for  a  quarter-Inch  plate,  and  32  lbs.  for  a  one-inch  plate.  In  the  case  of,  say, 
a  t3-inch  armour  plate  or  propeller  shaft  the  suilabl?  pressure  is  135  lbs.  per 
square  inch,  when  the  rate  of  cutting  is  about  13  lineal  feet  per  hour.  When 
cutting  thick  stuff  like  this,  the  blow  pipe  is  held  and  moved  mechanically.  The 
extra  pressure  in  thick  material  is  needed  to  blow  away  the  oxide  at  the  back 
of  the  plate,  remote  from  the  no/zle. 

A  curious  feature  of  the  oxy-acetylene  flame  is  the  fact  that,  although  it 
raises  the  steel  to  a  temperature  far  above  that  which,  if  it  were  healed  in  a 
forge,  would  cause  it  to  burn  {i.f.  combine  with  oxygen  of  the  air  and  become 
brittle  and  useless),  it  does  not  injure  the  steel  in  any  way.  This  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  material  on  either  edge  of  a  cut,  although  showing  unmistakable 
signs  of  having  been  fused,  is  quite  soft  to  the  chisel;  and  thai  a  strip,  say, 
}  inch  wide,  burned  out  of  the  plate,  may  be  bent  without  sign  of  britlleness 
(Art.  667).  The  eiiplanation  is  that  the  hot  steel  is  surrounded  by  an  atmo- 
sphere of  hydrogen,  so  that  the  oxygen  of  the  air  has  no  access  to  it.  The 
fusing  of  the  steel  is  so  rapid  and  so  localized  that  the  material  on  either  side 
ol  the  cut  does  not  even  get  red  hot^in  fact,  the  hand  may  be  placed  upon 
It  almost  immediately  after  the  cutting;  there  is,  therefore,  no  danger  of 
internal  stress  and  no  need  for  annealing.  In  burning  out  the  countersunk 
point  of  a  rivet,  it  is  a  curious  thing  that,  while  the  material  of  the  point  is 
quickly  melted  and  blown  away,  the  surface  of  the  plate  in  the  counlerstuik 
hole  remains  black  and  cold,  and  appears  to  be  in  little  danger  of  being  fused. 
This  is  perhaps  due  to  the  existence  of  a  scale  between  the  rivet  point  and  the 
plate,  so  that  the  latter  is  more  or  less  insulated ;  and  also  owing  lo  the  large 
mass  of  the  plate  compared  with  that  of  the  rivet  point,  which  causes  any  heat 
which  does  momentarily  pass  into  it  to  be  quickly  dissipated. 

In  repair  work  the  ontting  blow  pipe  is  invaluable ;  it  does  In  a  few 
minutes  or  hours  work  which  formerly  required  many  hours  or  days  of  strenuous 
■  manual  effort.  In  the  case,  tor  instance,  of  a  vessel's  bow,  badly  crushed  back 
by  end-on  collision,  the  whole  of  the  crumpled  wreckage  may  be  burned  away 
by  a  couple  of  men  in  a  day  or  two,  and  lifted  out  of  the  way,  in  a  solid  mass,  by 
a  travelling  crane.      Formerly  the  cutting  away  of  such  wreckage  was  work 

*  The  acttylrne  is  nol  merely  comprcMed  into  a  cylinder,  for  in  this  condilion  il  would  be 
liable  to  explode,  bul  is  ahsorbed,  under  pressure,  by  a  (loroui  lubltancc  with  which  Ilie  cylinder 
is  filled.  ' 
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which  occupied  many  men  for  many  days,  A  further  use  for  the  blow  pipe  is 
the  local  heating  of  bent  plates  and'bars  for  fairing  purposes  ;  in  such  cases  only 
the  heating  blast  is  used,  being  moved  about  to  heat  the  parts  as  required.  It 
is  also  very  useful  for  giving  an  additional  heat  for  finishing  otF  the  heads  or 
points  of  long  heavy  rivets,  and  the  heads  of  tap  rivets  after  they  are  screwed 
home  (Art,  401). 

The  oxy-acetylene  blow  pipe  may  also  be  used  for  welding;  the  fusion 
of  two  parts  in  contact  producing  one  solid  mass.  If  additional  material  is 
needed  to  build  up  the  parts  at  the  weld,  it  is  added  by  fusing  down  a  wire  of 
pure  Swedish  iron.  This  system  of  welding  had  a  considerable  application  at 
one  time  in  the  repair  of  boiler  furnaces,  for  welding  the  small  cracks  common 
to  these  parts  or  for  building  up  parts  locally  wasted  by  heat  or  corrosion.  A 
serious  objection,  however,  is  the  considerable  local  healing  which  accompanies 
the  welding  operation,  for  the  resulting  internal  stresses  in  the  adjoining  plating 
and  riveted  parts  cannot  well  be  dissipated  by  annealing.  And,  further,  much 
practice  and  skill  are  required  to  ensure  efficient  work. 

Art.  305.  The  electric  arc  welding  process  has  now  superseded  the 
oxy-acetylene,  for  it  is  superior  to  it  in  many  ways.  In  this  process  the  part 
about  to  be  welded  is  connected  up  with  an  electric  main  to  form  the  negative 

fole,  and  ihe  positive  pole  is  formed  by  a  pencil  of  pure  soft  iron  wire  about 
^  inch  diameter,  coaled  with  a  flux.  This  pencil,  suitably  mounted,  is  held  in 
the  hand  of  the  operator,  and  when  the  part  about  to  be  welded  is  touched — 
or,  rather,  nearly  touched — by  the  end  of  the  pencil  a  powerful  electric  arc  is 
struck.  The  highest  known  temperature  is  at  once  developed,  the  steel  imme- 
diately under  the  pencil  is  instantaneously  brought  to  a  welding  temperature  oc 
fused  into  a  tiny  pool  of  viscous  fluid  steel,  inlo  which  a  drop  of  molten  iron 
from  the  wire  pencil  immediately  fails,  or  is  projected  by  the  current.  As  tl 
drops  form  in  quick  succession,  the  building-up  work  proceeds  rapidly  ai 
easily,  whatever  the  position  of  the  part  or  weld.  The  eyes  of  the  operal 
must,  of  course,  be  protected  from  the  intense  light. 

This  welding  process  has  now  a  ver^  wide  application  both  for  ships  and 
boilers.  For  ships  it  is  chiefly  useful  for  welding  up  unimportant  cracks  and 
flaws  in  cast  steel  or  foiled  rudders,  stern  frames,  stems,  etc.  It  is  also  used 
for  welding  cracks  in  plates,  especially  those  in  oxter  and  other  furnaced  plates, 
which  are  liable  to  crack  and  difficult  to  make.  Stem  bars  may  also  be  suc- 
cessfully welded,  a  new  piece  to  an  old,  thus  avoiding  the  laborious  work  of 
cutting  a  scarph ;  and  frame  bars  may  be  similarly  treated,  in  which  case,  by 
leaving  a  redundancy  of  metal  at  the  weld  (as  in  a  "  wiped"  joint),  no  doubt 
need  be  felt  as  to  the  strength  of  the  weld  being  inferior  to  that  of  the  intact 
b.ir.  Of  course,  no  local  welding  process  can  be  regarded  as  suitable  or  eatis- 
faotory  for  making  good  a  break  in  a  heavy  important  part  such  as  a  stern  frame 
or  rudder  main  piece.  Such  welding  work,  to  be  satisfactory,  must  be  done  at 
a  forge  where  a  steam  hammer  or  hydraulic  press  is  available.  In  preparing 
parts  for  the  ordinary  arc-welding  process  the  V  or  glut  formation  (Fig.  a, 
Plate  99)  is  adopted.  Some  operators  hammer  ihe  weld  with  a  tiny  hammer 
afier  each  small  increment  of  material.  Contrary  to  what  might  be  supposed, 
the  intense  heat  is  not  accompanied  by  any  burning  or  deterioration  of  the 
steel;  in  fact,  the  heating  effect  of  the  arc  is  so  localized  and  instantaneous 
that  the  steel  adjacent  to  the  weld  is  hardly  heated  at  all.  Although,  in  the 
absence  of  local  heating,  the  adjacent  structure  is  not  injured  or  affected  by 
internal  stresses  requiring  annealing,  the  need  for  annealing  of  the  material  in 
the  weld  itself  is  sometimes  indicated.  In  the  case,  for  instance,  of  a  local 
weld  in  a  rigid  jiart,  in  which  tensional  stresses  are  set  up  by  ihe  unrelieved 
tendency  to  shrink  when  cooUng  from  the  welding  temperature,  it  is  not  unusual 
for  the  completed  weld  to  crack  when  struck  with  a  hammer.  This  may  be 
avoided  by  finally  heating  the  weld  and  surrounding  steel  with  a  blow  pipe  or 
blast  lamp.     The  hammering  of  the  material  of  the  weld  during  the  process     " 
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welding,  already  mentioned,  is  advantageous,  no  doubt,  in  siretcliing  ihc  steel 
and  thus  preventing  the  formation  of  severe  tensional  stresses, 

EzperimentB  made  with  a  number  of  steel  test  pieces,  30  by  i^  by  \  inch, 
cut  in  two  and  welded  together  by  the  electric  ate  process,  show  thai  the 
strength  of  the  weld  may  be  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  intact  steel ;  but,  of  course, 
there  is  a  very  considerable  drop  in  the  elongation.  Under  bending  stress  the 
welds  stood  remarkably  well,  for  when  one  end  of  a  welded  test  piece  was 
rigidly  held  within  %  inches  of  the  weld  and  the  other  end  struck  down  through 
.  90  deg.  by  blows  from  a  sledge  hammer,  all  the  bending  occurred  just  clear  of 
the  weld,  which  was  unaffected.  A  number  of  tests  gave  simitar  results,  only 
one  breaking  at  the  weld,  after  slight  bending  of  the  material  clear  .of  the  weld. 
In  ordinary  work  the  welds,  where  practicable,  are  left  foil,  so  that,  by  an« 
increased  sectional  area,  any  possible  weakness  due  to  the  introduction  of  soft 
iron  in  a  steel  plate  or  bar  may  be  discounted,  In  the  case  of  the  above  test 
pieces,  all  excess  of  material  at  the  weld  was  machined  off  flush.  There  appears 
to  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  process  of  welding,  the  soft  iron  worked  into  the 
weld  acfjuires  some  strength  and  hardness ;  and,  indeed,  this  is  claimed  as  a 
peculiar  advantage  of  some  arc-welding  processes. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  electrical  welding  processes.  In  that 
known  as  (he  "  Quasi- Arc  "  system  the  electrode  or  metal  pencil  is  coated  with 
a  flux  which,  immediately  the  aic  is  formed,  fuses  and  forms  a  liquid  slag.  This 
liquid  covering,  when  the  weld  is  in  a  horizontal  position,  completely  protects 
the  fluid  metal  from  all  risks  of  oxidization  and  consequent  porousness. 
Although  the  slag,  immediately  it  forms,  destroys  the  arc,  it  suffices  by  its  ■ 
electrical  resistance,  as  a  secondary  conductor,  to  keep  the  metal  and  itself  in  a 
perfectly  fused  state.  The  point  of  the  electrode  is  then  kept  below  the  surface 
of  the  slag,  where  it  continues  to  fuse  and  add  itself  to  the  molten  metal  below. 
The  slag,  of  course,  prevents  continuous  observation  of  the  molten  metal 
accumulating  below  to  form  the  weld,  but  such  observation  is  not  necessary.  If 
the  material  welded  is  thick  the  weld  must  be  built  up  of  successive  layers. 
The  slag  may  then  be  chipped  off  between  each  operation,  and  care  must  be 
observed  that  at  each  heat  all  surfaces  are  thoroughly  fused.  Some  excellent 
tests  have  been  carried  out  with  welds  made  by  this  system,^  the  principal 
objection  to  which  is  its  lesser  applicability  to  overhead  or  vertical  work. 

The  Alumino-Thennic  syateni  of  welding,  although  useful  for  welding 
tram  rails  and  the  like,  has  been  found  to  be  quite  unreliable  for  ship  work.  It 
was  urged  formerly  that  it  was  specially  suitable  for  the  welding  in  place  of 
large  masses,  such  as  stern  frames;  but  full-size  experiments  and  crucial  tests 
proved  that  welds  so  made  were  unreliable,  owing  to  contraction  flaws  and 
extensive  honeycombing. 
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Art.  306.  Elevated  deck  openings  are  required  over  the  engine  and 
boilers.  That  over  the  engine  is  neceisaiy  for  lighting  and  ventilating,  and  is 
provided  with  a  skylight  (Fig.  6,  Plate  27  ;  Fig.  a,  Plate  29 ;  Fig.  i,  Plate  31 ; 
Fig.  4,  Plate  109).  That  over  the  boilers,  usually  termed  the  "fiddly  opening,"  is 
required  to  pass  the  funnel,  and  provide  ventilation  for  the  hot  stokehold ;  and  as  it 
must  be  permanently  open,  it  is  covered  only  with  an  iron  grating  (Fig.  3,  Plate  37, 
and  Plate  109).  These  openings  must  be  elevated,  so  that  water  sweeping  the 
deck  may  not  pass  through  them  below.  This  is  effected  by  the  maefuntry 
(osing.  In  a  small  one-deck  vessel  this  is  practically  a  deck  house  built  around 
the  openings,  so  that  the  latter,  being  elevated  to  its  loof,  are  secured  from  the 
-  sea  water  which  may  roll  on  board.  It  also  serves  as  a  companionway,  or 
entrance  to  the  machinery  space,  for  which  purpose  doors  are  provided  in  its 
sides.  In  some  of  the  earlier  steamers  the  necessity  for  elevating  the  machinery 
openings  was  not  sufficiently  realized  ;  the  engine-room  skylight  sat  upon  the 
deck,  and  the  tiddley  was  formed  like  an  ordinary  cargo  hatchway,  with  low 
coamings ;  consequently,  when  heavy  seas  swept  the  deck,  the  engine-room  sky- 
light was  sometimes  store  in,  volumes  of  water  passed  below,  and  extinguishing 
the  fires,  sometimes  caused  the  loss  of  the  ship  (see  Art.  513). 

The  Beoority  given  by  the  casing  depends  much  upon  its  height  above 
the  weather  deck  and  sea  level.  In  low-fceeboard  vessels  Lloyd's  rules  require 
it  to  stand  at  least  7  feet  above  the  deck ;  and  in  awning-deck  vessels,  where 
the  upper  deck  is  well  above  water  and  out  of  the  range  of  the  waves,  4^  feet. 
In  practically  all  but  awning  and  shelter-deck  vessels  there  is  a  'midship  bridge 
house  (Figs.  land  3,  Plate  39),  I'.f.  the  sides  of  the  ship  are  carried  up  and  decked 
over;  here,  therefore,  the  casing  is  enclosed,  so  that  the  bridge  deck  is,  for  it, 
the  weather  deck;  in  such  cases  the  openings,  being  already  elevated,  need  only 
be  raised  some  a  or  3  feet  above  the  bridge  deck.  If,  in  a  low-freeboard  vessel, 
there  were  no  bridge  house,  the  casing,  being  exposed  to  the  violence  of  the 
waves,  would  have  to  be  specially  strongly  constructed,  and  in  heavy  weather 
access  to  the  machinery  space  would  be  attended  with  danger.  Many  of  the 
earlier  vessels  were  so  designed,  but  the  advantage  of  a  bridge  house  was  soon 
recognized,  for  not  only  does  it  increase  the  vessel's  safety  in  heavy  weather,  but 
provides  additional  cargo  or  coaUbunker  space  and  accommodation  for  the 
officers  and  crew. 

The  engine  and  boilers  may  occupy  but  a  small  portion  of  the  vessel's 
interior  between  the  machinery  bulkheads.  In  most  vessels  there  is  room  on 
either  side  for  a  coal  bunker  (see  Fig.  5,  Plate  8,  and  Plates  37  and  109).  In 
high-powered  vessels  having  two  or  more  decks,  although  the  engine  and 
boilers  may  occupy  the  entire  width  of  the  lower  hold,  they  may  take  up  very 
little  of  the  space  above,  in  the  'tween  decks  ;  here,  therefore,  the  space  on  either 
side  is  cut  ok  by  a  downward  extension  of  the  casing,  which  forms  a  sort  of 
shaft  or  trunk  (Fig.  5,  Plate  8;  Plate  37  ;  Fig.  r,  Plate  31  ;  and  Fig.  11,  Plate  76). 
It  may  extend  downwards  to  the  second  deck  in  unbroken  width,  but  if  there  is  a 
third  deck,  the  tower  part  must  usually  be  stepped  or  sloped  outwards,  to  dear 
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the  engine  and  boilers  (see  Fig- 3,  Plate  a;,  and  Plates  107  and  iioa). 
ibere  is  a  side-bunker  bulkhead  below  the  lowest  deck,  it  may  be  regarded  as 
the  ultimate  extension  of  the  casing.  Tlie  'tween-deck  spaces  on  cither  side  of 
the  cisings  are  generally  used  as  coal  bunkers ;  in  passenger  vessels,  however,  the 
upper,  or  all  of  them,  may  be  appropriait^d  (or  passengers,  for  in  ijiis  respect  it 
is  valuable  space,  because  it  is  amidships  where  the  vessel's  movement  is  less 
felt,  and  because  it  is  coniiyuous  to  the  ship's  side,  where  daylight  may  be 
secured  by  sidelights. 

The  shaft  formed  by  the  machinery  casings  is  usually  termed  the  "  light  and 
airspace,"^  The  portion  above  the  level  of  the  engine  cylinders,  besides 
admitting  light  and  air  to  what  would  otherwise  be  a  dark  and  hot  engine- room, 
is  required  to  permit  of  the  cylindei  covers  and  pistons  being  lifted  for  examina- 
tion and  overhaul  (Fig.  4,  Plate  109).  Its  wid^  in  way  of  the  cylinders  must 
be  such  as  will  give  access  around  ihem,  and  allow  daylight  lo  be  shed  below. 
In  twin-screw  steamers  there  are  two  rows  of  cylinders,  and  so,  to  embrace 
both,  the  casing  must  be  extra  wide  (see  Fig.  i,  Plate  31).  The  lowest  deck,  to 
clear  the  twin  engines,  may  have  to  be  entirely  suppressed,  or  very  much  cut 
away.  Those  decks  which  are  well  above  the  cylinders  may  overhang  them,  so 
long  as  hoisting  gear  may  be  plumbed  over  their  centres  for  lifting  the  covers 
and  pistons.  In  rare  cases,  when  the  port  and  starboard  engines  are  ptariitioned 
off  by  a  cenire-line  bulkhead,  separate  casings  are  provided  for  each  engine- 
room. 

Art.  307.  In  ordinary  vessels  the  casing  extends  continuously  from 
end  to  end  of  the  machinery  space,  but  the  openings  in  the  upper  deck 
are  not  necessarily  so  extensive ;  that  over  the  engine  need  be  little  longer  than 
the  row  of  cylinders,  and  that  over  the  boilers  need  only  be  long  enough  to  pass 
the  funnel,  and  leave  a  clear  opening  over  the  stokehold  (Plates  108,  109,  and 
110).  In  most  cargo  vessels,  however,  an  additlbnal  opening  is  required 
between  the  engine  and  boilers,  to  form  a  trunk  hatchway  for  the  side  bunkers 
(Fig.  I,  Plate  29,  and  Plate  109).  It  follows,  therefore,  that  according  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  engine  and  boilers  there  may  be  unoccupied  spaces  within 
the  casing.  At  these  places  strong  through  beams  are  introduced  at  each  deck, 
and  when  plated  over  between  the  casing  walls,  the  small  deck  areas  so  formed 
may  afford  convenient  locations  for  the  galley  or  donkey  boiler,  whose 
chimneys,  being  near  the  main  funnel,  may  join  therewith,  and  thus  obtain  a 
good  draught.  In  large  passenger  vessels  the  machinery  casings — or  extensions 
of  them — may  provide  accommodation  for  several  galleys,  sculleries,  and 
pantries,  the  space  over  the  boilers  and  contiguous  to  the  hot  funnel  being  used 
as  a  "  drying-room  "  for  the  stewards'  linen  or  the  washings  of  the  crew  and 
emigrants  (Plate  108).  Tlie  'midship  portion  of  the  'tween  decks  is  the  most 
suitable  for  passenger  accommodation,  for  there  is  here  less  pitching  movement 
and  vibration.  In  most  vessels  it  is  occupied  or  obstructed  by  the  machinery 
usings,  but  in  large,  modem,  passenger  vessels  the  boilers  are  usually  divided 
into  two  or  three  groups,  the  bold  between  being  used  as  a  large  coal  bunker. 
aiid  the  'midship  deck  areas  above  appropriated  for  cabins  and  saloons  (Figs,  i 
and  2,  Plate  28,  and  Plate  io8). 

The  width  of  the  casing  or  deck  opening  over  the  boiler  depends  on 
several  circumstances.  It  must  be  large  enough  to  pass  the  funnel  and  a  large 
ventilator  on  either  side,  and  give  an  ample  area  of  tiddley  opening  for  free 
ventilation  of  the  stokehold  (Plates  108  and  109,  and  Fig.  4,  Plale  31);  if  too 
small  the  boiler-room  might  become  unbearably  hot  (Art.  555).  Often  it  is 
decided  by  the  space  required  between  its  walls  for  the  galley  or  donkey  boiler, 
or  by  the  deck  area  required  on  either  side,  so  that  this  may  be  sulhciently  wide 
for  side  cabins  and  a  passageway.  Or  it  may  be  governed  by  the  question  of 
tonnage,  so  that  the  internal  volume  of  the  light  and  air  space,  when  added  to 
that  of  the  engine-  and  boiler-room,  may  brin^  the  total  within  the  necessary 

'  Piopcrly  speaking,  the  leim  only  applies  lo  the  poiliao  alHire  the  np|ie[  drck. 
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limits  (13  and  20  per  cent,  of  the  gross  tons)  for  the  securing  of  a  ma> 
deduction,  01  "engine-room  allowance"'^ 

The  enginea  and  boUera  are  put  on  board  after  the  launch.  They  are 
lowered  into  place  by  a  large  crane  or  derrick,  and,  of  course,  foresight  must 
be  exercised  thai  the  deck  openings  may  be  sufficiently  large  to  let  them  pass. 
To  admit  a  large  boiler,  the  casing  and  deck  opening  may  require  to  be  very 
wide,  and  to  avoid  this,  therefore,  one  side  of  the  casing  and  a  portion  of  the 
deck  contiguous  thereto  are  not  riveted  up  until  it  is  shipped.  The  inner  ends 
of  those  half-beams  which  would  interfere  with  the  passage  of  the  boilers  are 
cut,  and  are  afterwards  jointed  with  riveted  tish  plates.  Those  of  the  upper 
deck  may  not  require  to  be  cut,  but  at  the  lower  deck,  where,  in  lowering  the 
last  boiler,  it  may  have  to  be  swung  lo  one  side  to  cirar  the  upper  part  of  one 
already  in  place  below,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  half-beams  may  have  to 
be  temporarily  removed  (see  Fig.-  5,  Plate  27).  Where  strong  beams  pass  over 
the  boilers,  they  also  may  have  to  be  jointed  so  that  the  portion  within  the 
casing  may  be  temporarily  removed.  All  plates,  beams,  etc.,  which  must  be 
removed  to  admit  the  boilers,  should  be  so  arranged,  of  suitable  lengths,  that  as 
little  as  possible  of  the  structure  need  be  disturbed.  As  the  largest  single  part 
of  the  engine  is  comparatively  small,  there  is  usually  ample  room  for  its  passage 
between  the  casing  walls ;  here,  therefore,  only  the  casing  roof  need  be  Irft 
unfinished. 

Art.  308.  On  the  top  of  the  casing,  over  the  engine,  there  is  a  large 
skylight — in  some  vessels  there  are  two  (Plate  loS).  The  casing  top  is  plated 
over,  but  the  skylight  usually  occupies  almost  the  entire  width,  leaving  only  a 
strip  of  plating  on  either  side  (see  Fig.  6,  Plate  27,  and  Fig.  t,  Plate  19).  If 
there  is  a  bridge  deck,  the  roof  of  the  casing  may  be  built  flush  therewith,  in 
which  case  the  skylight  is  elevated  on  a  coaming  plate,  at  least  1  feel  high. 
Otherwise  the  whole  root  may  be  raised  above  the  bridge  deck  (see  Fig,  3, 
Plate  39).  The  skylight  must  be  strong,  so  that  in  heavy  weather  it  may  not 
be  stove  in  by  flying  masses  of  water,  Formerly  it  was  ma(fe  of  teak  wood, 
but  now  it  is  practically  always  built  of  thin  steel  plates,  for  it  is  then  stronger, 
cheaper,  and  more  durable.  It  has  large  hinged  sashes,  provided  with  glass 
bull's  eyes ;  but  when  situated  well  above  the  water,  large  panes  of  thick  glass, 
protected  by  gratings,  are  sometimes  used.  In  vessels  which  trade  in  the 
tropics,  to  secure  better  ventilation  of  the  engine-room,  a  large  dome-shaped 
grating,  or  cage,  may  be  substituted  for  a  skylight ;  it  is  covered  from  the  sun 
by  an  awning,  and  in  heavy  weather  by  tarj^ulins,  arranged  to  wind  up  on 
rollers.  A  small  wood  skylight  is  usually  hlted  on  the  top  of  the  casing  over 
the  galley. 

The  fiddley  openings  are  often  placed  at  a  higher  level  than  the  engine 
skylight,  so  that  they  may  be  kept  open  in  all  but  the  heaviest  weather.  If 
there  is  a  bridge  deck  they  must  be  at  least  i  feet  above  it,  but  very  commonly 
they  are  raised  lo  about  7  feet  (Fig.  j,  Plate  17).  In  large  passenger  vessels 
the  casing  is  carried  above  the  highest  flying  deck,  so  that  the  passengers  may 
riot  be  inconvenienced  by  the  smoke,  dust,  or  smells  which  pass  up  from  the 
stokeholds.  In  some  cases,  the  better  to  shelter  and  hide  the  fiddley  openings, 
the  sides  of  the  casing  are  carried  up  above  the  roof,  to  form  a  sort  of  bulwark 
around  them.  The  fiddley  openings  themselves  are  covered  with  gratings. 
In  heavy  weather,  when  seas  break  over  the  ship,  it  may  be  necessary  to  cover 
the  gratings,  for  although  this  may  result  in  an  uncomfortably  hot  stokehold, 
sufficient    air  for  the  furnaces  may  still  be  supplied  through  the   large   cowl 

'  Ifllie  tonimge  of  the  engine  and  boiler  space,  ciiclusivc  of  coal  bunkers,  is  13  per  cent. 
and  under  3a  per  cent,  of  the  gross  tons,  the  engine-room  allowance  is  32  per  cent,  of  (be 
gross  Ions;  if  under  Ij  per  ceni.  it  is  only  i|  uf  tlie  actual  space.  In  full  catgo  ve«selB 
the  engines  and  boiler  space  miisl  usually  be  larger  than  is  really  needed  lo  bring  it  up  Co 
13  pet  cent,  of  Ibe  poss  tons — Ihe  most  desimbie  ]>rQporlion.  An  excellent  description  of^  the 
totuiage  laws  and  vsnoui  interesting  mallets  in  this  connection  *\\\  be  found  in  Sii  W.  J 
While'i  Manual  ef  Naeat  Archilieturi. 
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venlilaiors:  For  this  purpose,  hinged  sfaeBt-lron  storm  covers  are  provided, 
otherwise  around  the  openings  there  should  be  a  coaming  or  angle-bar  ledge, 
and  side  cleats  or  jackstays  for  battening  down  a  tarpaulin.  Whether  or  not 
it  may  ever  be  necessary  to  close  them  depends  on  the  type  of  vessel  and  her 
particular  trade. 

Art.  309.  In  order  to  fill  the  bankers  in  the  side  'tween  decks,  a  small 
hatchway  is  usually  placed  in  the  roof  of  the  casing  over  the  boilers  or 
between  them  and  the  engine  (see  Fig.  5.  Plate  27,  and  Fig.  i,  Plate  J9,  and 
Plate  109).  This  may  be  described  as  a  sort  of  trunk  or  shaft,  whose  sides 
open  into  the  upper  or  lower  side  bunkers,  and  whose  bottom  is  shaped  like  an 
inverted  V,  or  "saddle,"  which  formation  diverts  the  coal  sideways  into  the 
bunkers  and  gives  clearance  below  it,  over  the  boilers  or  engine.  The  wear 
and  tear  of  the  saddle  and  contiguous  side  plates  is  often  very  great,  due  to 
corrosion  (accelerated  by  heat  from  the  boilers)  and  the  attrition  of  the  coal ; 
they  should,  therefore,  be  thick,  not  less  than  \  inch. 

Art.  310.  The  machinery  casing,  if  it  does  not  take  the  place  of  side 
pillars,  is  of  slender  cdnstruction ;  it  may  be  of  plating  about  \  inch  thick, 
stiffened  by  vertical  angle  bars,  about  3  by  i\  by  '30  inches,  spaced  30  inches 
apart,  or  in  some  cases  the  plates  may  be  flanged.  When  not  enclosed  by  a 
bridge  house,  it  must  be  more  substantial.  When  it  takes  the  place  of  pillars 
in  supporting  the  ends  of  the  numerous  half-beams  it  is  made  '30  inch  thick, 
the  stiffeners  being  of  reverse-frame  size,  placed  a  feet  apatt,  and  at  each  deck 
there  is  a  stout  coaming  plate,  '06  inch  thicker  than  the  remainder  (see  Figs. 
I,  3,  s.  and  6,  Plate  ^^).  In  latge  vessels  the  coaming  may  be  particularly 
substantial,  so  as  to  form  a  powerful  fore-and-aft  beam  or  girder.  In  order 
that  the  half-beams  may  derive  proper  support  from  the  coaming,  their  ends 
should  evidently  connect  thereto ;  formerly,  in  the  case  of  the  lower  deck, 
where  the  casing  was  not  continued  below,  or  was  stepped  outwards,  they  did 
not  always  do  so,  the  coaming  merely  sitting  on  the  deck  plating,  and  the  beam 
ends,  for  the  sake  of  appearance,  being  rounded  off,  as  shown  in  Fig.  i,  Plate  39. 
This,  of  course,  is  a  faulty  construction,  for  were  the  beams  called  upon  to 
exercise  their  full  capabilities,  their  ends,  upheld  only  by  one  or  two  terminal 
rivets  through  the  deck  plating,  would  derive  little  support  from  the  contiguous 
coaming,  and  might  hurst  away  from  the  deck  plating.  The  coaming  should 
stand  at  least  18  inches  above  tlie  weather  deck,  and  when  there  are  doorways 
in  the  side  of  the  casing,  their  sills  should  also  be  at  this  height,  to  avoid  the 
chance  of  deck  water  passing  below. 

The  stifTening  bars  are  usually  placed  within  the  casing,  for  if  out- 
side they  would  interfere  with  the  passageways  or  cabins,  or,  if  in  a  side  coal 
bunker,  they  would  be  exposed  to  the  abnormal  corrosion  which  prevails  in 
this  place.  When  the  sides  of  the  casing  are  insulated,  as  in  passenger  vessels 
and  cattle-boats,  they  are  usually  placed  outside,  so  as  to  provide  the  necessary 
space  and  attachment  for  the  insulating  material  (Fig.  11,  Plate  76).  When 
within  the  casing,  they  very  commonly  stop  short  at  each  coaming ;  it  is  belter, 
however,  that  they  should  extend  in  one  length  from  top  to  bottom  of  the 
casing  wail,  for  they  then  stiffen  the  coamings  and  reinforce  the  weak  line 
formed  by  the  row  of  rivets  connecting  the  latter  to  the  thin  casing  plates 
(Fig.  6,  Plate  27).  When  the  stiiFeners  are  formed  by  flanging  the  edges  of  the 
plates,  they  are  defective  In  this  respect. 

The  casing  jilates  between  the  coamings  are  usually  fitted  lengthwise,  in  a 
single  breadth.  The  vertical  seams  are  lapped,  and,  to  save  rivets,  are  usually 
placed  on  the  sliflTeneis.  In  passenger  vessels  Ihey  may  be  butt-joinled,  and, 
if  a  flush  surface  is  desired,  the  connecting  straps  may  be  formed  by  a  large- 
flanged  angle  or  tee-bar  stiffener  within  ;  or  if  the  appearance  of  panelling  is 
desired,  the  straps  may  be  placed  outside,  to  form  pilasters.  The  casing  tnay 
be  of  steel  or  iron,  usually  it  is  of  steel,  for  longer  and  wider  plates  are  procur- 
able in  this  material,  and  at  a  less  cost  tiian  iton. 
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The  roof  of  the  oaslng,  between  and  around  the  openings  and  funnel,  is 
supported  by  light  angle  beams,  bracketed  to  the  vertical  scitfeners  {Figs,  s  and  6, 
Plate  37),  but  as  the  areas  of  plating  are  small,  and  as  they  are  stiffened  by 
the  coamings  around  the  openings,  few  are  required.  The  strip  of  plating 
around  the  ei^ine  skylight  is  usually  supported  by  bracket  plates.  As  the  top 
plating  is  exposed  to  the  weather,  and  is  always  hot,  it  is  readily  affected  by 
.  corrosion ;  it  should,  therefore,  be  of  substantial  thickness,  at  least  j  inch.  All 
rivets  should  be  closely  pitched,  and  all  exposed  joints  should  be  caulked  to 
avoid  the  bursting  effect  of  corrosion,  here  specially  pronounced  (see  Art.  574). 

If  the  oaBlng  is  long,  its  sidoB  should  be  oonneoted  by  divlBionfll  bulk- 
heads, such  as  the  partitions  of  the  galley,  donkey-boiler  room,  or  trunk  coal- 
ing hatchway.  If  only  united  by  the  roof,  and  a  few  isolated  strong  beams,  the 
whole  box-like  structure  might  strain  or  sway  from  side  to  side.  When  united 
by  plated  divisions,  it  not  only  becomes  strong  in  itself,  but  checks  vertical 
Straining  tendencies  in  the  decks  alongside ;  and,  where  exposed  to  the  weather, 
is  better  able  to  resist  blows  from  the  waves.  Deck  beams  which  abut  on  the 
casing  coaming  plate  are  connected  thereto  by  an  angle  lug  ;  if  the  beams  are 
on  alternate  frames,  by  a  pair  of  lugs.  When  of  angle  or  hulb-angle  section, 
tbey  are  sometimes  boxed  at  the  end,  i.e.  the  web  is  turned  round  as  shown  in 
Fig.  IB,  Plate  37,  thus  dispensing  with  a  lug.  Where  the  beams  run  through, 
plate  collars  are  neatly  fitted  around  them  {Fig.  ia).  Sometimes,  in  way  of  the 
engine-room  skylight,  the  bridge-deck  beams  are  not  cut,  but  run  right  through. 
When  the  casing  top  is  fiush  with  b  wood  bridge  deck,  the  planks  must,  of 
course,  stop  at  the  side  of  the  casing,  for  on  the  top  they  could  not  endure  the 
heat  (Fig.  a,  Plate  ag,  and  Plate  113E). 

Art.  311.  In  large  passenger  vessels  portions  of  the  machinery  casings  are 
usually  boilt  with  double  walls,  from  i  to  z  feet  apart,  so  that  the  shaK  so 
formed  may  serve  for  lighting  and  ventilating  the  passenger  accommodation 
in  the  'tween  decks  below  (Fig.  5,  Plate  8  ;  Plates  107  and  108).  Usually  the 
inner  wall  is  regarded  as  the  casing  proper,  the  outer  being  less  substantial,  and 
when  the  decks  are  plated,  the  plating  usually  stops  at  the  outer  wall,  if  extended 
to  the  inner,  it  must  be  pierced  with  large  holes  to  admit  the  necessary  light 
and  air.  Although  the  deck  plating  may  stop  at  the  outer  wall,  the  beams  are 
ran  through  to  connect  to  the  strong  coaming  plate  of  the  inner  one ;  but  some- 
times they  also  slop  at  the  outer,  and  in  order  that  this  may  form  a  sutliciently 
strong  fore-and-aft  girder,  it  is  thickened  and  connected  at  intervals  to  the  inner 
coaming  by  diaphragm  plates  (Fig.  5,  Plate  8).  The  upper  part  of  these  light- 
ing and  ventilating  shafts  terminates  above  the  weather  deck,  with  a  sloping 
skylight  top,  fixed  or  hinged,  having  glazed  flaps,  hull's  eyes,  or  mushroom  ven- 
tilators. They  form  convenient  ventilators  for  water-closets  in  the  'tween 
decks,  and  when  used  as  such  they  should,  of  course,- be  carried  well  above  the 
passengers'  promenade  deck.  Similar  lighting  and  ventilating  shafts  may  be 
provided  at  other  parts  of  the  ship,  leading  down  to  the  various 'tween-deck 
passenger  spaces  and  standing  well,  above  the  weather  deck  {see  Fig.  31,  Plate 
75),  When  they  are  required  to  serve  more  than  one  'tween-deck  space,  they 
may  be  built  one  within  another,  each  stopping  at  a  different  deck. 

Art.  312.  A  trunk  hatchway  is  one  in  which  the  coaming  plates  of  the 
different  decks  are  united  by  a  casing  or  trunk.  They  are  required  in  passenger 
vessels  in  order  that  when  a  hatchway  is  opened  to  work  the  cargo  in  the  hold, 
the  passenger  accommodation  in  the  'tween  decks  may  be  unaffected  by  the 
operation  (Fig.  8,  Plate  ao;  Fig.  4,  Plate  95A ;  and  Plate  108).  When  at  sea,  these 
trunk  hatchways  may  form  convenient  companion  ways,  doors  being  fitted  in 
the  'tween-deck  portion,  and  ladders  leading  up  to  a  portable  companion  on 
the  upper  hatchway.  Small  trunkways  are  also  employed  for  coaling  the  lower 
bunkers  through  'tween-deck  cargo  spaces  or  passenger  accommodation.  When 
cargo  for  a  hold  or  lower  'tween  decks  has  been  passed  down  a  trmik  hatch, 
it  may  be  necessary,  after  these  spaces  are  filled,  to  fill  the  trunkway  itself. 
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Id  lai^e  vessels  the  trunkway  may  be  deep,  and,  if  filled  wiih  cargo,  the 
pressure  on  t!ie  lowest  deck  or  on  the  cargo  directly  below,  may  be  excessive; 
in  some  cases  the  deck  beams  have  given  way  from  this  cause.  Such  a  break- 
down is  depicted  in  Fig.  4,  Plate  95A.  To  provide  against  it,  portable  hatch 
beams  and  covers  should  be  fitted,  so  as  to  form  a  platform  at  each  deck  level. 
This  involves  tlie  introduction  of  hatch  coamings,  and  a  narrow  strip  of  deck 
around  them  to  provide  standing  room  when  fitting  in  place  the  portable  beams 
and  covers  (Fig.  5),  There  are  two  systems  of  construction:  in  the  one  the 
trunk  casing  may  be  a  permanent  structure,  and  so  substantial  that  only  light 
coamings  suffice,  the  casing  doing  all  the  work  of  supporting  and  holding  the 
ends  of  the  half  beams.  In  the  other,  the  casing  may  be  of  quite  a  light 
portable  character,  the  coamings  being  made  of  the  full  strength  required  for 
an  ordinary  lower  deck  hatchway.  At  B,  Fig.  5,  Plate  9SA,  the  latter  method 
is  represented,  and  at  A  the  former.  It  will  be  notictd,  however,  that  at  A 
the  duty  of  supporting  the  half  beam  is  performed  by  deck  girders,  so  that  in 
this  case  also  the  trunk  casing  may  be  quite  light.  When  associated  with  deck 
girders  (or  independently  strong  coamings)  the  trunk  casing  is  usually  composed 
of  light  detachable  plates,  each  having  its  own  riveted  stiffening  bars,  and  all 
being  bolted  together  in  place,  the  bottom  edge  to  an  angle  bar  riveted  to  the 
deck  and  the  tippet  to  a  similar  angle  under  the  deck  or  to  a  deck  girder 
specially  arranged  for  the  purpose  (as  at  A,  Fig.  5).  In  some  vessels  all  the 
hatchways  are  arranged  in  this  way,  so  that  portable  trunk  casings  may  be  1 
fitted  around  them  at  any  time,  when  the  'tween-deck  space  is  used  for 
passengers,  or  to  act  as  feeders  when  carrying  bulk  grain  in  the  lower  hold 
(Art.  72).  In  the  steerage  'tween  decks  of  passenger  vessels,  instead  of  plated 
trunkways,  it  is  common  to  substitute  portable  iron  tubes  or  open  sparring,  so 
as  to  form  a  grid,  which,  while  safeguarding  the  passengers  during  loading  or 
discharging  operations,  provides  both  light  and  ventilation  to  the  'tween  deck 
spaces. 

Art.  313.  Deck  houBes  may  be  of  wood  or  sieel ;  but  sometimes  they 
are  composite,  having  a  coaming  plate,  stiffening  frames,  and  beams  of  steel, 
to  which  the  woodwork  is  bolted.  The  side  houses  under  a  bridge  or  forecastle 
deck  are  usually  of  steel.  The  actual  details  of  their  construction  vary  con- 
siderably ;  the  usual  plan  is  to  fit  a  sort  of  coaming  above  as  well  as  below,  in 
short  lengths  between  the  beams  and  projecting  below  them  sufficiently  to  take 
the  side  plating.  It  is  connected  to  the  deck  by  short  angles  between  the 
beams,  and,  to  cover  the  irregular  notch  made  to  pass  the  latter,  plate  collars 
are  neatly  fitted  around  ihcm  (Fig.  ia,  Plate  17).  A  plate  collar  provides  no 
attachment,  and  so,  if  the  beams  are  large,  angle  collars  should  be  fitted. 
Where  a  large  number  of  similar  collars  are  required,  they  are  sometimes 
made  of  cast  steel,  from  a  pattern  f.ited  to  the  particular  beam  section.  If 
for  a  bulb  beam,  they  are  made  in  halves,  so  that  they  may  he  shipped  over 
the  bulb.  In  vessels  wliich  trade  in  the  tropics,  and  in  which  ample  ven- 
tilation is,  tiierefore,  essential,  the  fore-and-aft  bulkheads  of  the  side  houses 
under  deck  erections  terminate  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  beams,  the  spaces 
between  being  provided  with  gratings  or  hinged  flaps. 

Art.  314.  The  machlner;  and  coal  bunkers  are  situated  amldahips, 
in  practicaUy  all  vessels  except  small  coasting  boats  and  oil  steamers  (see  Figs, 
I  to  8,  Plate  2o).  This  disposition  is  advantageous  in  that,  during  a  voyage, 
the  consumption  of  coal  does  not  result  in  a  change  of  trim  ;  if  the  machinery 
were  at  the  stem,  and  the  vessel  started  on  her  voyage  fully  loaded  and  on 
even  keel,  the  consumption  of  coal  from  the  sternward  bunkers  would  cause 
a  constantly  increasing  trim  by  the  head.  If  it  were  a  short  voyage,  tlie 
change  of  trim  would  be  so  small  as  10  be  unimportant,  and  might  be  provided 
against  by  starting  on  the  voyage  with  a  slight  trim  by  the  stern.  lu  the 
early  steamers  it  was  hardly  practicable  to  place  llie  machinery  at  the  stern, 
for,  owing  to  their  less  efficient  engines  and  low-pressure  boilers,  they  required 
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much  more  coal ;  Ihey  burned  over  a  lbs.  per  horse  power  per  hour,  whereas  ' 
a    modern   vessel    only  consumes   from    ij    to    ij  lbs.      Another  important 
objection  to  the  sternward  position  is  the  pronounced  trim  by  the  stem  which 
prevails  in  the  light  condition.    As  noticed  in  Art.  135,  when  a  vessel's  fore- 
foot is  near  the  surface,  she  is  not  only  difficult  to  navigate  against  head  seas, 
but  may  suffer  damage  from  impact  with    the  waves.     To  secure,  in  a  light 
ship,  the  utmost  immersion  and  stability,  all  ballast  tanks  are  filled;  and,  in 
a  large  one  whose  machinery  and  coal  are  at  the  stern,  the  heavy  weight  of 
water  in  the  fore  peak,  and  of  machinery  and  coals  at  the  stem,  may  result  in 
severe  longitudinal  and  local  stresses.     In  this  respect,  however,  the  'midship 
position  is  also  disadvantageous,  for  in  a  large  vessel,  when  many  hundreds  (or 
thousands)  of  tons  of   coal  have  been   consumed  from  'midships,  the  hull, 
heavily  laden  towards  the  ends,  may  suffer  hogging  stresses  of  a  most  crucial  J 
kind ;  it  is  when  so  circumstanced  tliat  the  structure  of  a  large  vessel  is  most  I 
severely  tried  (Art.  6).  ^ 

In  the  case  of  very  small  vessels  the  sternward  position  may  be  con- 
venient in  many  ways.  The  disadvantages  above  mentioned  are  less  pro- 
nounced, because,  making  short  voyages,  iliey  carry  and  consume  little  coal ; 
and  any  small  alteration  of  the  trim  may  be  corrected,  if  necessary,  by  the 
trimming  tanks.  The  circumstance  that,  when  running  light,  the  bow  may  be 
almost  out  of  the  water,  and  so,  when  head  seas  are  encountered,  result  in 
objectionable  wave-pounding  action  at  the  fore-foot,  is,  in  these  small  vessels, 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  superior  propelling  efficiency  and  speed 
which  follow  from  the  thorough  submersion  of  the  propeller  and  the  small 
displacement.  Further,  theit  first  cost  and  subsequent  efficiency  is  improved 
by  the  sternward  position ;  for,  with  the  machinery  amidships,  there  would  be 
one  more  bulkhead,  a  long  line  of  shafting,  and  a  watertight  tunnel;  the 
weight  of  hull  would  be  greater,  reducing  the  carrying  power,  and  there  would 
be  two  small  holds  instead  of  one  large  one  (see  Figs,  i  and  3,  Plate  ao).  In 
a  small  vessel,  shortness  in  the  holds  may  preclude  her  from  carrying  certain 
cargoes,  such  as  rails  and  timber ;  and  it  may  cause  broken  stowage,  and 
additional  expense  and  loss  of  time  in  the  frequent  loading  and  discharging 
operations.  The  sternward  position  is  also  advantageous  as  regards  the  fixture 
of  the  engine  in  the  hull,  for,  owing  to  the  narrow,  V-form  of  the  vessel's 
sections,  powerful  engine  sealing  may  be  constructed  with  a  minimum  weight  of 
material. 

In  oil  steamers  and  motor-driven  vessels  the  slemward  position  of  the 
machinery  space  is  much  the  more  suitable.  In  the  latter  vessels  {and  also  in 
the  former,  when  oil  fuel  is  used)  oil  takes  the  place  of  coal,  and  as  this  oiay 
be  stowed  all  fore  and  aft  in  the  double  bottom  and  fore-peak  tanks,  whence  it 
is  pumped,  as  required,  to  the  machinery  space,  there  need  be  no  change  of  trim 
during  the  voyage.  Then,  of  course,  there  is  the  advantage  of  economy  in  first 
cost,  due  to  the  curtailment  of  the  length  of  the. shafting  and  the  omission  of 
the  watertight  tunnel.  The  position  of  the  machinery  space  in  oil  vessels  is 
specially  considered  in  Art.  78. 

Art.  315.  The  arrangement  of  the  machinery  space  varies  greatly 
in  different  vessels,  particularly  as  regards  the  boilers  and  coal  bunkers.  It 
depends  on  the  character  of  the  vessel,  whether  a  slow  cargo  boat  or  a  high- 
speed passenger  vessel,  the  type  of  the  engine,  and  the  number,  size,  and  type 
of  the  boilers.  In  a  cargo  vessel  it  is  always  endeavoured  to  reduce  the  length 
of  the  machinery  space,  by  a  compact  arrangement  of  the  engines  and  boilers, 
for  then,  of  course,  the  cargo  holds  may  be  the  more  capacious;  but  this, 
again,  is  often  governed  by  the  question  of  tonnage. 

There  are  two  distinct  types  of  boilers— single-ended  and  double- 
ended  (see  Fig.  8,  Plate  38).  The  former  has  furnace  doors  at  one  end  only. 
The  latter  is  practically  two  single-ended  boilers  placed  back  to  back ;  it  has, 
therefore,  furnaces  at  both   ends,    and  requires   two    stokeliolds    (in    Figs, 
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I  atid  z,  Plate  aS,  and  in  Plate  io8,  the  boilers  are  double-ended).  In  most 
ca^o  vessels  the  boilers  are  single-ended ;  for,  with  only  one  stokehold, 
ihey  permit  of  a  short  niaciiinery  space,  and  simplify  the  stoking  opcraiions 
(Plates  log  and  no).  The  length  of  the  stokehold,  from  boiler-front  to 
bulkhead,  must  be  such  as  lo  permit  of  the,  boiler  tubes  being  withdrawn — 
7  or  8  feet  is  usually  sufficient.  Single-ended  boilers  are  always  so  disposed 
that  the  furnace  doors  and  stokehold  may  be  forward.  There  are  several 
reasons  for  this.  If  the  stokehold  were  next  the  engine-room,  space  would  be 
lost  at  the  backs  of  the  boilers,  because,  in  order  that  these  may  be  accessible, 
and  to  prevent  the  heat  from  passing  too  readily  into  the  cargo  hold,  a  passage 
about  a  feet  wide  would  be  retjuired  between;  also,  an  additional  bulkhead 
would  be  necessary  to  separate  the  engine-room  from  the  stokehold.  When 
the  stokehold  is  at  the  forward  end  it  is  contiguous  to  the  cross  coal  bunker, 
for  this,  if  required,  is  always  placed  here ;  if  the  cross  bunker  were  between 
the  engine  and  boilers,  it  would  involve  two  additional  bulkheads  instead  of 
one,  and  a  tunnel  passageway  lo  the  engine-room.  The  backs  of  the  boilers 
form  the  forward  boundary  of  the  engine-room,  and,  lo  minimize  their  heating 
effect,  and  at  the  same  lime  to  keep  back  the  coal  dust,  a  portable  screen  bulk- 
head of  sheet  iron  (corrugated  or  plain)  or  of  wood  is  usually  fitted  close 
against  them.  In  very  small  steamers  and  yachts  the  stokehold  is  placed  next 
the  engine,  and  is  not  partitioned  off,  for  the  stoking  operations  may  then  be 
undertaken  by  the  limited  engine-room  siatF. 

In  small  vessels  there  is  usually  one  single-ended  boiler,  but,  of  course,  it 
may  vary  greatly  in  size  and  steam-raising  power  (Plate  rog).  A  common  size 
for  a  large  boiler  is  a  length  of  about  lo  to  ri  feet,  and  a  diameter  of  14  lo  15 
feet ;  but  this  may  be  greatly  exceeded,  a  diameter  of  18  feet  being  sometimes 
attained.  When  so  large,  very  thick  plates  are  required  to  withstand  high 
steam  pressure — a  thickness  of  over  ij  inches  is  not  uncommon.  To  with- 
stand the  same  pressure,  the  shell  of  a  small  boiler  might  be  quite  thin ;  the 
walls  of  a  steam  pipe,  for  instance,  though  connected  with  a  boiler  having  a 
very  thick  shell,  need  only  be  a  small  fraction  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  When 
more  steam-raising  power  is  required  than  a  single-ended  boiler  of  moderate 
size  can  supply,  another  is  added  abreast  of  it  (see  Figs.  4  and  5,  Plate  27). 
Or  if  the  vessel  is  narrow,  or  if  large  side  coal  bunkers  are  required,  one 
double-ended  boiler  may  be  substituted.  In  larger  or  higher  powered  vessels 
the  usual  outfit  is  a  pair  of  double-ended  boilers,  but  in  very  large  ones  there 
may  be  three  (Fig.  3,  Plate  27),  In  high-speed  ocean  liners  there  are  usually 
two  or  more  distmct  boiler  rooms,  each  containing  three,  four,  or  six  double- 
ended  boilers,  in  athwartship  rows  (Figs.  1  and  a,  Plate  28).  In  some  of  the 
I aigest  Atlantic  liners  there  are  as  many  as  twenty-five  boilers,  twenty-three  of 
which  are  double-ended.  A  fore-and-alt  stokehold  and  thwartship  disposition 
of  the  boilers,  although  at  one  time  not  uncommon,  is  now  very  rare.  1 

Art.  316.  When  in  port  the  main  boilers  are  cooled  down  for  overhaul,  and  1 
as  at  such  periods  steam  may  still  be  required  for  various  purposes,  praclically 
all  vessels  ate  provided  with  a  small  donkey  boiler.  It  may  be  required  for 
driving  the  winches  and  deck  machinery,  for  the  ballast  and  bilge  pumps,  for 
lighting  and  ventilating  machinery,  and  steam-heating  pipes.  In  small  vessels 
the  donkey  boiler  is  usually  a  vertical  one  (Plate  109) ;  in  larger,  having  more 
auxiliary  machinery,  it  may  be  a  small  single-ended  one  of  marine  type  (Plates 
108  and  no).  It  may  be  placed  in  the  stokehold,  or  on  the  upper  deck 
within  the  machinery  casing.  An  elevated  position  is  advantageous  in  that  a 
supply  of  steam  is  at  all  times  assured ;  when  in  the  stokehold,  should  water  by 
accident  gain  access  lo  the  machinery  space,  an  accumulation  only  a  few  feet  in 
depth  might,  by  extinguishing  the  fires,  preclude  the  use  of  the  steam  pumps 
wanted  for  its  removal  (Art.  514).  A  stokehold  donkey  boiler  is  often  of 
vertical  type,  for  it  occupies  linle  floor  area,  and  may  be  placed  out  of  the  way, 
close  to  the  vessel's  side,  or  at  the  centre  line  in  a  small  recess  in  the  transverse  1 
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bulkhead  fPlate  109).  In  krge  vessels  having  numerous  main  boilers,  one  of 
these,  usually  one  of  a  pair  of  single-ended  boilers,  placed  back  to  badt,  is  re- 
quisitioned to  do  the  wock  of  a  donkey  boiler.  When  on  deck,  the  donkey 
boiler  is  usually  of  marine  type,  and  is  placed  within  the  boiler  casing,  contiguous 
to  the  funnel.  The  strong  beams  of  I  section,  introduced  at  this  part,  form  a 
suitable  supporting  platform,  for  which  purpose  they  are  plated  over  and  covered 
with  cement, 

A  stokehold  donkey  boiler  should  be  so  disposed  as  to  permit  of  access  for 
cleaning  and  painting  all  around  and  underneath  it.  When  placed  close  against 
the  ship's  side,  the  frames  and  shell  plating  may  become  seriously  corroded,  and 
if  there  is  a  plated  deck  just  above  the  boiler,  it  also  may  quickly  corrode,  and 
more  particularly  if  coals  are  carried  in  the  'tween-deck  space  above.  When 
placed  in  a  recess  in  the  bulkhead,  there  should  be  about  2  feet  of  clearance  all 
round,  and  4  feet  above  the  top  of  the  boiler ;  very  commonly  there  is  only  about 
9  inches  from  the  boiler  to  the  recess  bulkhead,  in  which  case  the  latter  should 
be  properly  insulated  on  the  hold  side  (Plate  109),  so  that  the  beat  may  not  pass 
through  and  damage  cargo,  or,  if  there  is  a  bunker  on  the  other  side,  cause 
dangerous  heating  of  Ihe  coal  (see  Art.  558). 

Art  317.  The  coal-bunker  epace  required  in  any  particular  vessel 
depends  on  her  trade,  whether  her  voyages  are  long  or  short,  and  whether  or  not 
the  bunkers  may  be  replenished  at  intermediate  ports.  It  also  depends  on  the 
efficiency  of  the  machinery ;  an  old  vessel,  with  antiquated  engine  and  boilers, 
may  require,  for  the  same  power,  20  or  30  per  cent,  more  coal  than  a  modem 
one.  In  new  vessels,  however,  any  small  diSetence  in  the  efficiency  of  the 
machinery  does  not  materially  afftct  the  question  of  bunker  capacity.  It  also 
depends  on  the  quality  of  the  coal ;  a  vessel  using  only  inferior  coal — such  as 
Japanese,  with  its  60  or  70  per  cent,  of  ash — would  require  larger  bunkers  than 
one  using  only  Welsh  coal.  As  the  time  occupied  in  any  particular  voyage  may 
vary  greatly,  a  margin  of  coal — based  on  the  most  protracted  voyage — must  be 
carried.  In  large  vessels  of  the  liner  class,  which  are  always  on  one  route,  the 
coal  bunker  accommodation  may  be  adjusted  to  their  requirements,  with  an 
ample  ma^ln  for  contingencies.  In  vessels  of  the  tramp  class,  which  have  no 
fixed  trade  or  route,  the  coal  required  may  vary  with  each  voyage ;  such  vessels 
must,  therefore,  have  large  bunkers,  or  a  space  may  be  arranged  as  a  temporary 
or  permanent  reserve  bunker,  i.e.  in  such  a  way  that  it  may  be  used  either  for 
coal  or  carga 

The  arrangement  of  the  coal  bunkers  varies  greatly.  There  are  two 
distinct  kinds  of  hunkers— side  bunkers,  formed  by  partitioning  off  the  vacant 
side  spaces  in  the  hold  and  'tween  decks  alongside  the  engine  and  boilers  (Plate 
37) ;  and  cross  bunkers,  foimed  by  partitioning  off  a  small  portion  of  the  hold 
right  across  the  ship  (see  Figs,  r  and  2,  Plate  28,  and  Plate  no).  As  a 
ptermanent  cross  bunker  reduces  the  length  of  the  cargo  holds,  it  is  only  adopted 
when  the  side  hunkers  alone  are  too  small.  They  are  required  in  all  ocean- 
going, high-powered  vessels,  and  particularly  in  those  carrying  passengers,  where 
the  side  'tween-deck  spaces  amidships,  ordinarily  used  for  coal,  are  appropriated 
for  passenger  accommodation.  In  slow-going  cargo  vessels  of  moderate  size  the 
side  hunkers  alone  may  be  so  large  as  to  provide  space,  on  ordinary  voyages,  for 
a  sufficient  supply  of  coal.  The  capacity  of  the  lower  side  bunkers  depends,  of 
course,  on  the  vessel's  beam  and  the  number  and  size  of  the  boilers  ;  in  some 
vessels  there  may  be  a  large  space  and  in  others  none  at  all.  As  usually 
arranged,  there  is  room  for  a  bunker  alongside  both  the  boilers  and  engine,  but, 
in  way  of  the  latter,  it  may  only  be  on  one  side,  and  only  for  part  of  the  length,  so 
as  to  give  access  to  the  various  sea  cocks  on  tiie  vessel's  side,  and  afford  space 
for  auxiliary  machinery — pumps,  dynamos,  etc.  In  many  cases,  however, 
although  there  is  room  for  a  bunker  alongside  of  the  engine  and  boilers,  it  is 
preferred  to  leave  an  open  space,  so  that  the  capacity  of  the  engine  and  boiler 
room  may  be  large  enough  (13  per  cent,  of  the  gross  tons)  to  allow  of  the 
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maximum  tonnage  deduction  for  propelling  power.     And  in  some  cases,  to  save  j 

permanent  bunker  space  and  thus  give  larger  cargo  holds,  coal  is  carried  in  tbese 

open  spaces,  in  temporary  enclosures  not  recognized  as  bunkers  in  the  tonnage   I 

measurement.     Except  in  passenger  vessels,  the  'tween-deck  spaces  alongside  of 

the  machiner]'  casings  are  always  appropriated  for  coal,  and  in  many  cases  coal  is 

earned  on  the  upper  deck,  in  the  bridge  house. 

In  each  side  bunker  bulkhead  there  is  a  small  coal  door  (Fig,  a,  Plate  70, 
and  Plate  109)  opening  into  the  stokehold.  As  the  lower  bunkers  are  emptied 
they  are  replenished  from  the  upper,  the  coal  falling  automatically,  or  being 
trimmed  by  hand,  through  small  coaling  holes  provided  in  the  deck  (Fig.  6, 
Plate  J7,  Fig,  1,  Plate  29,  and  Fig.  4,  Plate  86).  In  the  absence  of  lower  side 
butikers,  the  coal  in  the  'tween-deck  bunkers  is  conveyed  to  the  stokehold  by 
means  of  pocfaet  bunkers.  These  may  be  described  as  the  end  portions  of  a. 
lower  side  bunker,  for  although  there  may  be  no  space  for  a  bunker  alongside  of 
the  boilers,  there  is  at  the  side  of  the  stokehold,  where  quite  clear  of  ihe  boilers. 
A  pocket  bunker  is  thus  a  conduit  for  passing  coal  from  the  'tween-deck  bunkers 
to  the  stokehold.  Oflen,  however,  they  are  of  fair  size,  and  in  cross-channel  or 
river  steamers,  making  short  runs,  one  at  the  side  of  each  stokehold  may  hold 
all  the  necessary  coal,  A  communicating  passage  is  required  between  the  engine- 
room  and  the  forward  stokehold;  with  single-ended  boilers  it  is  contiguous  to 
the  ship's  side  (Fig.  4,  Plate  27);  with  two  double-ended  boilers,  the  two  stoke- 
holds may  communicate  by  a  passage  between  the  boilers.  Although  there  may 
be  no  space  for  a  side  bunker  directly  alongside  the  boiler,  there  usually  is 
above,  in  which  case  its  bottom  is  formed  by  a  wide  side  stringer  plate,  and  its 
side  by  a  sloping  casing  overhanging  thp  boiler  (see  Fig.  3,  Plate  ij).  When 
there  is  a  coal  bunker  at  the  side  of  the  engine-room,  it  is  usually  wider  than  that 
alongside  the  boilers.  Its  coal  is  directly  available  for  the  after-stokehold  by  a 
door  in  its  forward  end ;  if  there  is  only  a  forward  stokehold,  the  coal  must  be 
transported  along  the  passage  in  wheel -barrows.  In  large  vessels,  where  the 
bunkers  are  extensive,  an  immense  amount  of  manual  labour  is  expended  in 
trimming  and  conveying  the  coal  from  far-lying  points  to  the  stokeholds.  j 

Art.  31B.  In  warahipa  the  coal  is  all  carried  in  side  bunkers,  for  when 
so  placed  it  is  an  important  means  of  defence  against  gunhre  and  shell  explosion, 
this  characteristic  being  developed  to  the  fullest  extent  by  extending  the  bunkers 
from  well  above  the  waterline  right  down  to  the  bilge,  so  that  the  machinery 
space  is  surrounded  by  a  continuous  wall  of  coaL  The  retaining  bulkhead 
is  watertight,  so  as  to  form  a  complete  inner  skin,  and  numerous  watertight 
divisional  bulkheads  are  introduced,  so  that  should  a  shot  penetrate  Ihe  side  and 
be  brought  up  by  the  coal,  the  effect  on  the  vessel's  flotation  would  be  small. 
Below  water  the  bunkers  may  be  comparatively  narrow,  but  above,  where  more 
exposed  to  gunfire,  they  may  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  'tween-deck  space. 
In  case  water  should  follow  a  shot  through  the  'tween-deck  bunkers,  the 
jiachinery  casings  are  also  made  watertight,  and  to  admit  of  holes  in  them 
and  in  the  side  bunker  bulkheads  being  readily  plugged  up,  cofferdams  are  intro- 
duced. Tliese  may  be  described  as  high  externa!  coamings,  forming  with  the 
bulkhead  or  casing  a  sort  of  trough,  into  which,  and  over  the  hole,  soft  leak- 
stopping  material  may  be  forced. 

Art.  319.  In  merchant  vessels,  when  additional  coal  space  is  required, 
erose  bunkers  are  provided  ;  if  the  boilers  are  single-ended,  one  only,  at  the 
forward  end,  next  to  the  stokehold;  if  double-ended,  another,  usually  a  smaller 
one,  may  be  introduced  between  the  engine-room  and  after  stokehold,  having  a 
tunnel  or  passageway  to  the  engine-room.  With  a  permanent  forward  cross 
bunker  there  are  two  bulkheads  between  the  boiler-room  and  the  hold,  and  as 
only  one  of  these  need  be  watertight,  the  question  arises,  which  should  it  be? 
As  regards  the  efficiency  of  the  bulkhead,  it  is  better  that  it  should  be  the  forward 
one,  for  if  it  is  the  other,  the  coaling  doors  into  the  stokehold  must  be  watertight, 
and,  as  noticed  in  Art.  507,  while  watertight  doors  are  always  undesirable,  they 
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are  particularly  so  in  a  bunker  bulkhead.  By  making  the  forward  bulkhead  the 
watertight  one,  not  only  are  watertight  doors  dispensed  with,  but  the  other  bulk- 
head may  be  incomplete  so  that  the  side  bunkers  may  communicate  with  the 
cross.  Nevertheless,  unless  the  cross  bunker  is  small,  its  after  bulkhead  is 
usually  made  the  watertight  one,  for,  being  then  entirely  sliiit  off  from  the  boiler- 
room,  it  may  be  used  as  required  for  either  coal  or  cargo.  When  so  designed  it 
is  termed  a  "reserve  bunker."  In  tramp  cargo  vessels  the  cross  bunker  is 
formed  in  a  temporary  fashion,  by  erecting  a  wooden  partition  across  the  fore 
hold  (and,  if  necessary,  in  the  'tween  decks  as  well),  in  such  position  fore  and  aft 
as  will  cut  off  sufficient  space  between  it  and  the  stokehold  bulkhead  for  the 
required  coal,  the  shipment  of  which  is  provided  for  by  a  special  hatchway 
(Plate  no).  A  wood  bulkhead  is,  of  course,  undesirable  for  a  coal  bunkei,  for 
should  the  coal  take  fire  spontaneously,  the  conflagration  might  not  be  confined, 
but,  spreading  through  the  cargo  hold,  might  have  disastrous  results.  When  a 
vessel,  having  a  permanent  cross  bunker,  has  to  make  a  long  voyage  without  re- 
coaling,  a  potiioii  of  the  fore  hold  in  front  of  the  permanent  cross  banker  is 
sometimes  partitioned  off  as  a  temporary  bnnker  (see  Fig.  2,  Plate  28).  The 
coal  it  contains  is  used  during  the  outward  run,  so  that  on  the  homeward  passage 
it  may  be  again  thrown  into  ihe  hold  and  used  for  cargo ;  and  in  order  that,  on 
the  outward  passage,  the  coal  may  be  conveyed  to  the  stokehold  through  the 
full  permanent  one  (reserved  for  the  passage  home),  a  tunnel  is  buih  through 
the  latter.  This  must,  of  course,  be  provided  with  a  watertight  door,  and  if 
placed  at  the  end  remote  from  the  watertight  bulkhead,  the- tunnel  must  be 
watertight. 

Sometimes  the  forward  cross  bunker  is  designed  for  the  threefold  purpose 
of  a  bunker,  a  email  cargo  hold,  and  a  water-ballast  tank.  When  so 
arranged,  watertight  hatchways  are  provided,  and  usually  a  middle-line  bulkhead. 
And  the  watertight  doors  in  the  stokehold  bulkhead  must  be  of  a  particularly 
efficient  design,  for  as  it  may  be  their  duty  to  withstand  a  high  pressure  of  water, 
they  must  be  absolutely  watertight— a  perfection  not  usually  attained  in  ordinary 
watertight  doors.  This  difficulty  may  be  avoided,  however,  by  bolting  portable 
plates  to  the  bulkhead  in  front  of  the  doors  when  water  ballast  is  carried  (Fig. 
10,  Plate  76).  In  large  cross  bunkers  a  central  fore-and-aft  bulkhead  is  some- 
times fitted,  in  order  to  minimize  the  chance  of  the  coal  shifting,  with,  perhaps, 
dangerous  consequences  to  the  men  engaged  in  trimming  it.  Large  openings 
may  be  provided  in  its  lower  part,  so  that  should  one  side  of  the  bunker  be 
empty  before  the  other,  the  coal  may  be  trimmed  athwartship. 

Art.  320.  Fast  AUantic  liners  may  burn  500  to  700  tons  of  coat  per  day  ; 
their  bunkers  must,  therefore,  be  large,  capable  of  holding  from  4000  to  6000 
tons.  As  all  the  'tween-deck  spaces  are  here  appro])rialed  for  passengers,  large 
lower  bunkers  are  essential  (Figs,  r  and  z,  Plate  28},  There  is  usually  a  cross 
bunker  between  each  group  of  boilers ;  or,  if  there  are  no  side  bunkers,  one  for 
each  stokehold.  Each  transverse  row  of  boilers  is  usually  placed  in  a  distinct 
watertight  compartment,  so  that  one  bulkhead  of  each  intermediate  cross  bunker 
must  be  watertight,  and  have  watertight  coal  doors.  To  avoid  these  very 
undesirable  doors,  the  watertight  bulkhead  is  sometimes  placed  in  the  middle  of 
the  bunker,  dividing  it  in  two,  so  that  the  one  half  may  serve  the  stokehold 
before  it  and  the  other  the  one  abaft  it.  This  is  also  advantageous  in  that 
should  one  of  the  boiler-rooms  be  accidentally  flooded,  the  adjacent  one  would 
still  have  its  full  supply  of  coal.  It  is  usual  to  provide  a  tunnel  passageway 
through  each  bunker,  so  that  there  may  be  free  communication  between  the 
engine-room  and  the  various  stokeholds  ;  and,  of  course,  where  walettiglit  bulk- 
heads are  traversed,  watertight  doors  are  fitted  (Fig,  2).  This  is  a  convenience 
for  the  engine-room  siafl";  it  is  not  essential,  however,  and  is  undesirable  because 
it  greatly  increases  the  possibility  of  disaster  by  collision  (see  Art.  507).  The 
objection  may  be  well  met.  however,  by  locking  all  watertight  doors  when  at 
sea,  or  in  foggy  or  thick  weather ;  in  harbour  they  may  be  opened  to  secure  the 
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la  large  fjassengcr  vi^sscls  ihe  midship  part  of  the  hull  is  usually  devoted  to 
passenger  accommodation,  the  crew  being  berthed  at  the  extreme  ends.  The 
stokecs,  who  may  be  very  numerous,  are  usually  berthed  at  the  bow,  and  in 
order  that  they  may  pass  backward  and  forward  from  the  stokeholds  to  their 
living  quarters  without  going  through  the  passenger  spaces,  a  watertight  tunnel 
passage  is  sometimes  provided.  This  is  built  low  down  in  the  hull,  on  the 
inner  bottom,  and  extends  from  the  forward  stokehold  to  just  below  their 
accommodation,  which  is  reached  by  a  spiral  stair  or  ladders.  When  the  tunnel 
has  a  watertight  door  at  one  end  or  the  other,  it  forms,  when  the  door  is  shut, 
a  closed  passage  or  cul-de-sac  of  the  compartment  into  which  it  opens,  and  as  it 
is  remote  from  the  chance  of  injury  by  collision,  it  does  not  prejudice  the 
integrity  of  the  bulkhead  svibdivision. 

Art.  331.  To  fill  the  bunkers,  small  coaling  hatchways  are  provided 
in  the  various  decks.  The  coal,  failing  from  above,  naturally  accumulates  in  a. 
heap  under  each  hatchway,  and  in  order  that  it  may  completely  (ill  every  part  of 
the  bunker,  it  has  to  be  /rimmed  or  levelled  up  by  hand.  To  minimiie  this 
work  and  expedite  the  coaling,  the  hatchways  should,  evidently,  be  numerous 
and  well  distributed.  Their  precise  arrangement  depends  much  on  the  coaling 
facilities  of  the  particular  ports  at  which  the  vessel  fills  her  bunkers.  In  ports  in 
which  the  coal  is  produced  and  from  which  it  is  exported,  whole  truck  loads  may 
be  tipped  on  board,  either  by  upsetting  the  truck  into  an  inclined  shoot  having 
its  mouth  over  the  hatchway,  or  by  lifting  it  bodily,  swinging  it  over  the  hatch- 
way, and  up-ending  it.  To  coal  in  this  manner,  the  hatchways  should  be  fairly 
large.  In  most  cargo  vessels  there  is  a  saddle-bottom,  trunk  hatchway  in  the 
boiler  casing  (Fig.  i,  Plate  29,  and  Plate  109),  through  which  large  quantities  of 
coal  may  be  shot  simultaneously  in  both  side  bunkers,  the  remote  parts  of  the 
bunkers  being  filled  one  ot  two  through  small  hatchways  provided  in  the  deck 
on  either  side.  In  order  that  the  coal  may  fall  directly  into  the  lower  bunkers, 
the  hatchways  in  the  different  decks  should,  of  course,  be  placed  over  one 
another. 

The  coaling  hatchways  on  the  upper  deck  must  have  a  coaming,  so 
that  they  may  be  securely  battened  down,  and  this,  even  when  there  is  a  deck 
erection  above  which  is  not  substantially  closed,  and  so  cannot  at  all  times 
be  depended  upon  to  exclude  sea  water  from  the  deck  below.  In  the  latter  case 
the  coamings  are  usually  formed  of  9-inch  bulb  angle  bar,  this  being  the 
height  specified  by  the  latest  freeboard  regulations.  The  coaling  hatchways  in 
the  lower  decks  are  often  termed  "  coal  holes  "  rather  than  hatchways ;  they  have 
no  coaming,  and  the  deck  beams  are  not  cut ;  it  is  necessary,  however,  to  fit  an 
angle-bar  frame  around  them,  to  protect  and  stiffen  the  edge  of  the  plating,  and 
so  that  they  may  be  closed  if  required  by  wooden  hatches  ;  and  the  exposed  tops 
of  the  beams  should  be  doubled,  to  protect  ihem  from  excessive  wear  and  tear 
(Fig.  1,  Plate  58).  The  holes  are  made  long  and  narrow,  so  that  while  providing 
a  large  opening,  they  may  reduce  but  little  the  cross -sectional  area  of  the  deck 
plating.  To  coal  readily  and  quickly,  with  a  minimum  of  hand  trimming,  they 
should  be  large  or  numerous,  so  that  the  coal  in  the  upper  bunkers  may  fall 
automatically,  or  be  readily  trimmed  into  the  lower.  Small  supplementary  holes 
may  be  required  at  different  places,  to  trim  the  coal  through,  or  serve  as  exits  or 
"escapes"  for  the  men  who  go  into  the  bunker,  while  it  is  being  filled,  to  trim 
the  coal ;  for,  in  their  absence,  when  the  bunker  is  nearly  full,  the  men  might 
fiijd  difficulty  in  getting  out.  For  a  similar  purpose,  small  holes,  about  2  feet 
square,  are  often  provided  in  the  deck  (near  the  vessel's  sides,  remote  from  the 
hatchways)  over  holds  in  which  bulk  grain  may  be  carried  (Fig.  a,  Plate  17), 
Their  principal  object  here,  however,  is  to  permit  of  grain  being  loaded  through 
them,  so  that  there  may  be  no  vacant  spaces  left  in  the  hold. 

In  some  ports  {London,  Liverpool,  and  others)  the  coal  is  brought  alongside 
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in  barges,  and  is  then  hoisted  or  handed  up  in  baskets,  and  cither  tipped  through 
numerous  small  coaling  portB  in  the  vessel's  side,  in  way  of  the  bunkers 
(Fig.  3,  Plate  60,  and  Fig,  5,  Pialc  67A),  or  conveyed  along  the  deck  to  the 
various  coaling  scuttles  or  hatchways.  In  some  Eastern  ports  the  coal  is  carried 
on  board  by  natives ;  many  hundreds  may  be  engaged,  each  one  carryiog  a 
small  basket  of  coal.  In  some  passenger  vessels  and  warships  which  may  have 
to  coal  in  this  way,  numerous  deck  ooaling  shoota  are  provided,  so  that  the 
bunkers  may  be  filled  with  little  or  no  trimming.  These  shoots  are  plated  tubes, 
about  ao  inches  diameter,  extending  from  the  bunker  to  the  upper  deck. through 
the  passenger  accommodation  in  the  'tween  decks.  Where  they  traverse  and 
would  obstruct  a  passageway,  they  may  be  mad^portable,  and  are  then  only 
shipped  during  the  coaling  operation.  At  their  termination  on  the  upper  deck 
they  are  provided  with  flush  cast-iron  covers  (Fig.  5,  Plate  z8;,  closed  with 
a  bayonet  joint,  and  made  watertight  with  rubber  packing.  Grating  covers  are 
aiso  provided,  which,  when  substituted  in  fine  weather,  serve  to  ventilate  the 
coal  bunkers,  and,  when  the  top  is  removed,  to  light  and  ventilate  the  alleyways 
of  the  passenger  accommodation ;  if  a  current  of  air  is  desired,  cowl  ventilators 
may  be  fixed  in  some  of  the  holes.  The  grating  cover  lies  flush  with  the  deck, 
but  when  turned  upside  down  it  may  be  stowed  under  the  solid  one.  As 
noticed  below,  in  modem  vessels  side  coaling  ports  have  almost  entirely  taken 
the  place  of  these  deck  scuttles,  for,  with  the  former,  coaling  operations  are 
accomplished  without  inconvenience  to  the  passengers.  Coaling  hatchways  often 
require  to  be  castd  in  or  tntnked,  so  that  the  coal  may  pass  down  to  the  bunkers 
without  evidence  in  the  upper  'tween-deck  and  passenger  or  cargo  spaces. 

Art.  322.  In  many  vessels  there  is  a  large  gangway  door  in  the  side  of  the 
bridge  deck,  through  which  the  coal  may  l)e  carried  or  run  on  board  in  wheelbar- 
rows, to  a  contiguous  coaling  hatchway  on  the  upper  deck  (Figs.  3  and  4,  Plate  60J. 
In  large  modern  passenger  vessels  numerous  small  side  coaling  ports,  about 
30  inches  square,  are  cut  in  the  shell  plating  in  way  of  the  'tween-deck  bunkers 
(Fig.  3,  Plate  60,  and  Fig.  5,  Plate  67  a).  They  should  not  be  so  low  down  as  to  be 
submerged,  for  as  they  may  be  opened  at  frequent  intervals,  and  closed  with  vary- 
ing degrees  of  care,  a  considerable  risk  might  attach ;  the  security  of  the  ship  would 
be  too  much  dependent  on  irresponsible  individuals.!  The  ports  are  hinged, 
and  are  secured  in  substantial  fashion,  usually  by  tap  bolts,  inserted  and  hove 
up  from  the  outside,  watertightness  being  secured  by  soft  packing.  They  may 
be  hinged  sideways,  upwards,  or  downwards ;  the  last  method  is  advantageous 
in  that,  by  fixing  side  flaps  to  the  door,  it  forms,  when  open,  a  natural  shoot 
or  scoop,  into  w  hich  the  baskets  of  coal  may  be  emptied  (Fig.  3).  When  coaling 
through  these  ports,  a  stage  is  hung  just  below  them.  As  the  coal  accumulates 
on  the  lower  deck  in  front  of  the  coaling  ports,  it  must  be  trimmed  away  by 
hand,  and  thrown  into  the  lower  bunker  through  a  contiguous  coal  hole.  This 
may  be  avoided,  however,  by  providing  a  small  coal  hole  in  the  deck  immediately 
in  front  of  each  port  (Fig.  3).  Fig.  6  shows  an  arrangement  adopted  in  large 
passenger  vessels ;  it  will  be  observed  that,  to  admit  of  the  lower  bunker  being 
filled  or  replenished  while  the  'tween-deck  bunker  is  still  full  (or  where  this  space 
may  be  devoted  to  passengers),  a  trunk  or  casing  is  buitt,  in  the  side  of  which 
there  is  an  opening  with  a  flap,  which  may  he  hinged  into  the  trunk  so  as  to 
deflect  the  coal  when  required  into  the  'tween  decks.  The  Carron  Co.'s  aide 
coaling  port,  shown  in  Fig.  6,  Plate  67A,  is  advantageous  in  that  it  may  be 
opened  or  closed  either  from  within  or  without  (see  Art.  460). 

Art.  323.  The  use  of  crude  petroleum  as  fuel,  i.e.  as  a  substitute  for 
coal  in  the  furnaces  of  sea-going  steamers,  although  far  from  general,  is  now 
common  in  the  case  of  vessels  carrying  bulk  oil,  and  in  those  trading  to  ports 
where  the  oil  is  produced.  In  raising  steam,  two  tons  of  oil  may  be  taken, 
roughly,  as  equivalent  to  three  tons  of  coal.     It  follows,  therefore,  that  in  vessels 

'  The  s.s.  Amirat  was  sunk  in  harboni  through  the  water  entering  the  open  coaling  ports  as 
the  vessel  took  a  list. 
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which  bum  oil  fuel  there  is  a  considerable  saving  in  weight ;  and  there  is  also  a 
saving  in  space,  for  the  oil  (if  high-flash,  see  Arts.  79  and  80)  may  be  carried  in 
ihe  double-bottom  and  fKak  tanks,  spaces  which  are  vajueless  for  cargo. 
Ordinary  coal  bunkers  are  unnecessary,  but  as  many  vessels  are  arranged  to  use 
coal  as  well  as  oil  (in  case  the  latter  might  be  temporarily  unobtainable),  it  is 
common  to  retain  the  coal  bunkers,  but  to  design  and  build  them  in  the 
manner  required  for  an  oil  tank  {i.e.  with  oil-tight  hatches,  doors,  wash  bulkheads, 
pump  suctions,  heating  coils,  and  air  pipes),  so  that  either  coal  or  oil  may  be 
carried  as  required.  Some  vessels  which  trade  regularly  with  Eastern  oil  ports, 
where  the  oil  is  cheap,  fill  their  fuel-oil  tanks  with  sufficient  oil  to  take  them 
home  to  Europe  and  out  again.  Compared  with  coaling  operations,  the  filling 
of  the  oil-fuel  bunkers  is  a  very  quick  and  simple  operation,  requiring  no  manual 
labour  and  creating  no  disturbance  on  board. 

Any  kind  of  oil  may  be  used  as  fuel,  but  the  great  majority  of  vessels  employ 
only  high  flash-point  oil,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  danger  in  using  it  and 
the  simplicity  of  its  stowage.  Of  course,  only  the  cheaper  oils  are  used  for  this 
purpose,  either  crude  oil  of  a  kind  that  it  does  not  pay  to  distil,  or  that  from  which 
the  valuable  lighter  spirits  have  been  extracted  by  distillation.  The  classifica- 
tion societies  allow  it  to  be  used  in  cat^o  and  other  vessels  under  certain 
conditions. 

The  reqairemenls  of  Lloyd's  rules  for  oil-fuel  bunkers  are  as  follows. 
When  the  double  bottom  tanks  are  used  for  carrying  the  oil  the  vertical  keel 
must  be  oil-tight,  to  lessen  the  heeling  effect  of  the  oil  when  the  tanks  are  only 
half  full.  The  tanks  must  also  be  of  moderate  length,  and  be  specially  con- 
structed so  as  to  ensure  absolute  oil -tightness.  The  seams  of  the  tank-top 
plating  are  required  to  be  double  riveted,  and  Ihe  rivets  spjced  3^  diameters 
apart,  instead  of  the  usual  4  diameters.  The  spacing  of  the  rivets  in  the  shell 
landings  must  be  reduced  by  the  addition  of  two  rivets  between  the  frames,  and 
the  rivets  connecting  the  frames  to  the  shell  and  the  reverse  frames  to  the  tank 
top  must  be  spaced  6  diameters  apart  in  place  of  the  usual  7  diameters.  All 
tanks  must  be  tested  with  a  head  of  water  ra  feet  above  the  highest  point  of  the 
tank,  or  u  feet  above  the  load  water-line,  whichever  is  the  greater — in  ordinary 
cases  the  double  bottom  is  only  tested  to  the  height  of  the  load  water-line.  The 
ceiling  planking  must  be  laid  on  athwartship  battens,  at  least  i  inches  thick,  so 
that,  if  any  oil  should  happen  to  leak  through  the  tank-top  plating,  it  may  flow 
into  the  side  gutters,  whence  it  may  be  pumped  out.  If  the  wood  ceiling  were 
laid  directly  on  the  tank  top  it  might  become  saturated  with  oil,  which  would 
enormously  increase  its  inflammability.  The  danger  from  oil-saturated  timber 
in  the  stokehold  is  avoided  by  prohibiting  its  use  in  making  a  platform  for  the 
stokehold  plates.  When  fuel  tanks  have  vertical  vfalla,  down  which  oil 
leakage  might  trickle,  provision  must  be  made,  by  gutters  or  other  means,  for 
collecting  the  leakage  and  draining  it  away  to  the  bilges  or  tankside  gutters. 
And  the  gutters  and  sides  of  the  oil  tanks  must  be  covered  by  sparring  or 
lining,  in  such  a  way  that  neither  cargo  nor  coal  which  may  be  stowed  con- 
tiguous thereto,  may  at  any  rime  take  contact  with,  and  absorb  oil  leakage. 
When  the  sides  of  the  oil  tanks  are  at  any  point  close  to  the  boilers  they  must 
be  insulated  to  avoid  any  chance  of  the  oil  becoming  dangerously  heated.  Each 
oil  tank  must  be  provided  with  one  or  more  air  pipes  having  permanently  open 
ends  debouching  above  the  upper  deck,  so  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the 
lank  bursting  or  collapsing  by  expansion  of  the  oil  through  heat,  or  by  careless 
pumping  {Art.  524).  The  pipes  and  valves  used  for  pumping  the  oil  tanks 
must  be  distinct  from  those  used  for  pumping  the  bilges  or  pumping  and 
flooding  the  waler-ballast  tanks,  otherwise  oily  water  might  gain  access  to  the 
latter  places,  with  danger  of  explosion  through  unsuspected  accumulations  of 
oil  vapour. 

Art.  324.  When  fuel  oil  Is  taken  on  board  it  usually  contains  some  water, 
must  be  removed  before  the  oil  is  sprayed  into  the  furnaces. 
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purpose  "settling  tanks  "  are  provided,  usually  two,  in  the  'tween  decks.  All 
fuel  oil  taken  from  the  supply  tanks  is  first  pumped  into  a  settling  tank,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  the  contained  water  accumulates  by  gravity  and  may  be  drained  . 
off.  In  the  case  of  heavy  oil,  the  separation  of  the  watec  is  expedited  by  heat, 
a  steam  coil  being  provided  in  the  tank  for  the  purpose.  The  pipes  by  which 
fuel  oil  is  brought  to  the  stokehold  must  be  provided  with  valves  where  they 
pass  into  the  machinery  space,  so  that,  in  the  event  of  a  pipe  or  pipe  connection 
becoming  damaged  in  the  stokehold,  the  resulting  inflow  of  oil  may  at  once  be 
stopped ;  and  the  more  surely  to  accomplish  this  the  valves  are  geared  up  to 
the  deck,  so  that  they  may  be  closed  from  this  position  if  needed. 

All  oil  pipes  and  valves  must  be  exposed  to  sight  above  the  stokehold  plates, 
so  that  if  they  should  be  damaged  or  leak  the  fact  may  at  once  be  seen  and 
remedied.  A  sea-water  cock  must  be  fitted  in  the  stokehold  for  extinguishing 
fire  should  it  occur.  It  may  be  remarked  that  while  high-flash  oil,  if  heated 
and  burning,  may  be  cooled  below  the  flash  point  and  extinguished,  the  same 
result  cannot  be  achieved  in  the  same  way  with  some  low-flash  oils. 

Art  326.  Not  many  vessels  use  low-flash  oil  for  fael.  It  is  only 
Buitable  for  those  which  cany  oil  in  bulk,  for  here  it  may  be  stowed  in 
the 'tween-deck  tanks  which  are  bounded  only  by  other  oil  tanks,  by  coflerdams, 
or  the  open  air.  It  cannot  safely  be  carried  in  tanks  which  are  bounded  any- 
where by  cai^o,  machinery,  or  other  enclosed  spaces  (Art.  79).  In  using  it  in 
the  stokehold  all  possibility  of  leakage  must  be  avoided,  for,  if  it  occuned,  the 
resulting  mixture  of  oil  vapour  and  air  might  readily  ignite  or  explode.  The 
oil  generally  used,  although  described  as  low-flash,  is  not  usually  so  low  as  to 
be  really  dangerous  in  use,  for  it  is  not  likely  that  it  will  ever  attain  a  tempera- 
ture so  high  as  its  flash  poinL  In  using  it,  praciically  all  danger  is  avoided 
by  placing  the  oil  pumps  and  the  valves  controlling  the  oil  in  a  gas-tight 
chamber  or  pomp  room,  built  somewhere  in  the  stokehold.  This  usually 
takes  the  form  of  a  vertical,  plated  shaft,  about  8  feet  square  in  section,  extend- 
ing from  the  upper  deck  to  the  stokehold  floor,  the  pump  being  placed  at  the 
bottom.  -  It  can  only  be  entered  from  the  upper  deck,  and,  to  prevent  any 
accumuladoD  of  oil  vapour,  it  is  kept  under  continuous  mechanical  ventilation. 
Ladders  are  provided,  as  in  the  stokehold,  and,  in  addition,  a  lift  to  rescue  any 
one  who  might,  by  accident,  become  insensible  from  breathing  oil  vapour.  The 
steam  engine  which  drives  the  oil  pumps  is  not  placed  in  the  chamber,  but  in 
the  stokehold  just  outside.  The  valves  in  the  chamber  are  geared  into  the  stoke- 
hold, so  that  they  may  be  controlled  from  here ;  and  small  bull's-eye  windows 
are  usually  provided  in  the  side  for  signalling  or  other  purposes.  As  only  the 
oil  pipes  pass  from  the  chamber  to  the  furnace  doors,  the  risk  of  leakage  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum, 
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Art.  326,  lo  order  that  the  engine  may  run  steadily  and  smoothly,  with  a 
limum  of  vibration,  it  must  be  firmly  bolted  to  a  solid  foundation.  The 
foundation  of  a  land  engine  is  a  solid  block  of  concrete;  when  securely  bolted 
through  this,  the  engine  and  blocit  becorne  one  inert  mass,  perfecdy  steady  as 
a  whole,  and  incapable  of  transmitting  elsewhere  internal  vibratory  effects,  In 
a  ship  the  foundation,  or  seating,  is  a  tabular  structure  of  plates  and  bars, 
in  the  design  of  which  it  should  be  studied  to  secure  something  of  the  rigid 
substantiality  of  a  block  of  concrete.  Were  it  so  slender  and  flexible  as  to 
admit  of  relative  movement  or  straining  in  its  parte,  the  side  swaying  of  the 
engine  as  the  vessel  rolled,  and  the  vibratory  effects  of  its  heavy  oscillating 
parts,  would  sooner  or  later  result  in  a  breakdown.  Further,  the  bolls  holding 
the  engine  to  its  sealing— the  holding-down  A'/Zj— would  not  act  together,  some, 
more  strained  than  others,  might  give  way,  loosen  the  contiguous  riveting  of 
the  seating,  or  cause  fracture  of  the  cast-iron  bed-plate  of  the  engine  imme- 
diately clamped  by  them.  Even  though  the  seating  be  massive  and  strong,  all 
engines  when  in  rapid  movement  are  liable  to  vibrate,  an  effect  which  becomes 
transmitted  through  the  structure  of  the  hull.  In  this  respect  a  ship  resembles 
a  flexible  wand  in  which  vibrations,  though  small  near  their  origin,  may  become 
excessive  elsewhere.* 

To  reduce  them,  their  first  cause,  the  engine,  should  be  so  designed  as  to 
run  with  the  least  vibratory  tendency,^  and  the  hull  immediately  contiguous 
thereto  should  be  so  massively  constructed  as  to  check  their  formation  at  the 
outset.  Not  only  should  the  engine  seating  be  massive  and  strong  in  itself,  but 
the  contiguous  hull  as  well ;  and  in  practice  this  is  observed  by  increasing  the 
strength  of  the  bottom  and  side  framework  in  the  machinery  space. 

Ad  engine  seat  may  be  described,  in  a  general  way,  as  a  thick  horizontal  plate, 
supported  and  stiffened  by  vertical  bearer  plates,  disposed  both  athwattsbip  and 
fore-and-aft,  the  whole  forming  a  rigid  tabular  structure  (see  Figs.  6,  7,  and  11, 
Plate  a8,  and  Fig.  8,  Plate  109).  It  is  essential  that  the  bearers  should  be 
interwoven,  for  if  all  were  parallel,  their  freedom  to  trip  would  permit  of  the 
whole  seating  straining  from  side  to  side,  or  fore  and  aft.  The  causes  con- 
ducing to  this  result  may  be  very  commanding,  for  as  the  ship  rolls  and  pitches, 
the  lofty  engine,  with  its  heavy  elevated  cylinders,  swaying  in  unison,  is  only 
held  in  place  by  its  bolt  attachment  to  the  top  of  the  seating ;  also,  a  continuous 
rocking  and  vibrating  effect  may  be  induced  by  the  heavy  moving  parts  of  the 
engine.  The  precise  formation  of  the  seat  depends  on  the  kind  of  framework 
of  the  hull — whether  the  vessel  has  a  double  bottom  or  shallow  floors— and  on 
the  design  of  the  engine  (the  engine  seat  Is  usually  designed  by  the  engine 
builders). 

'  The  lencicncy  of  Ihe  engine  to  sel  up  vibratory  moveraeiil  of  the  hull  depcnrls  much  on 
ils  Ibie-and-ail  position  ;  if  moved  a  compatatively  small  distnnce  forward  or  afl,  it  may  be 
ereallr  incfeased  oi  greatly  lesiened.  For  iom«  Initructive  papers  on  Ibis  subject,  see  those  of 
Mr.  Otlo  Schlick,  and  otliprB,  in  the  Inter  transactions  of  the  Jnilituaoa  0/ Naval  ArchilKls. 

*  The  ptoMem  of  reducing  Ihe  vibration  of  nn  engine  appears  to  be  almost  salved  by  Ihe 
"  YarrataSchlUi-Thuady  system  of  balancing  iho  moving  parts.    See  Engintering  iai  Dec.  17, 
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As  the  engine  stands  above  the  shaft,  its  vertical  position  in  the  ship 
depends  on  the  height  of  the  latter  above  the  keel.  If  the  shaft  were  parallel 
to  the  keel,  its  height  in  the  engine-room,  with  the  usual  large  propeller, 
would  be  such  as  to  place  the  engine  in  too  elevated  a  position  with  regard 
to  the  vessel's  bottom  framework.  To  correct  this,  therefore,  when  the  machinery 
is  amidships,  one  or  more  of  three  procedures  is  adopted.  The  shaft  may  be 
inclined  downwards  from  the  propeller,  the  vessel's  framing  or  the  engine  seating 
may  be  elevated  towards  the  shaft,  or  the  cast-iron  bed-plate  or  entablature  of 
the  engine  may  be  deepened  so  as  to  extend  well  below  the  shaft.  In  practice 
a  combination  of  these  methods  is  adopted.  The  shaft  is  inclined,  and  aldiough 
the  inclination  may  be  small,  the  total  drop  in  a  long  shaft  is  considerable. 
When  the  machinery  is  at  the  stern,  the  engine  seating  must  be  high  to  suit  the 
elevated  position  of  the  shaft.  In  a  single-bottom  ship  the  engine  seating  is 
built  upwards,  well  above  the  level  of  the  floors,  depth  being  an  important 
element  as  regards  its  own  rigidity,  its  strengthening  effect  on  the  vessel's  bottom, 
and  in  rendering  accessible  the  spaces  below.  And  the  cast-iron  bed-plate  of 
the  engine  may  be  extended  considerably  below  the  crank  shaft;  but  it  is 
usually  preferred  rather  to  increase  the  height  of  the  seating,  for  dien  the 
holding-down  bolts,  being  nearer  the  shaft  and  having  a  less  lofty  engine  to 
bold  in  place,  have  a  lighter  duty.  With  this  in  A'iew,  the  engine  seating  is 
usually  raised  so  high  that,  in  order  to  clear  the  circular  sweep  of  the  cranks, 
its  central  part  must  be  suppressed  entirely  or  cut  away  under  the  cranks. 

Art.  327.  In  single-bottom  veBseU  the  engine  seat  may  be  formed 
merely  by  increasing  the  height  of  the  ahallow  floors  (locally,  or  from  bilge 
to  bilge),  introducing  intercostal  plates  to  hold  them  erect  and  rigid,  and 
fitting  a  thick  covering  or  sole  plate  to  take  the  holding-down  bolts  and  give 
general  rigidity  to  the  whole  (Figs.  7  and  rr,  Plate  28).  In  other  cases  it 
is  formed  by  fitting  continuous  fore-and-aft  bearer  plates  above  the  ordinary 
floors,  with  cross  diaphragm  and  bracket  plates  to  support  and  hold  Ihem  in 
place  (Fig.  6).  To  give  the  necessary  rigidity,  all  such  additional  parts  must 
be  from  50  to  100  per  cent  thicker  than  the  ordinary  floors,  the  precise 
amount  depending,  of  course,  on  the  weight  and  power  of  the  engine.  The 
shallow  floors  are  also  thickened,  and  the  reverse  bars  doubled.  In  large 
vessels  and  those  of  high  power,  the  floors  are  usually  increased  in  height 
from  bilge  to  bilge  (Fig.  7),  for  then,  being  both  strong  and  slitf,  (hey  have 
little  or  no  tendency  to  vibrate  or  strain  upwards  or  downwards  from  bilge  to 
bilge.  The  vertical  stresses  tending  to  the  latter  result  may  considerably 
exceed  those  prevailing  in  the  cargo  holds,  because,  while  the  weight  of  the 
engine  is  constant,  the  upward  sea  pressure  may  vary  greatly,  owing  to  vari- 
ations in  the  draught,  due  to  different  conditions  of  loading — one  voyage 
perfectly  light  and  another  heavily  laden.  Should  they  deflect,  the  resulting 
▼erlical  displacement  of  the  engine  would  at  once  throw  the  shaft  out  of  line, 
bending  it  locally  at  the  stuffing  bos  in  the  engine-room  bulkhead.  It  should 
be  observed  that  the  shaft  may  also  depart  from  the  straight  through  hogging 
or  sagging  of  the  hull,  but  the  amount  of  deflection  suffered  by  the  ship  as 
a  whole  is  very  small  (it  has  been  ascertained  by  numerous  exjwriments  that 
the  deflection  in  calm  water  due  to  different  conditions  of  loading — laden 
amidships  and  empty  at  the  ends,  or  ww^^rji)— rarely  exceeds  about  ^  in.), 
and  it  is  improbable,  therefore,  that,  being  insufficient  to  cause  slrainiilg  or 
rupture  of  the  upper  works  of  the  deep  and  rigid  hull,  it  could  prejudicially 
affect  the  comparatively  slender  and  flexible  shaft.  But  beside  these  afloat 
stresses,  there  are  the  more  severe  ones  experienced  by  ordinary  grounding 
casualties,  and  in  order  that  when  these  occur  the  bottom  structure  below 
the  engine  may  not  be  readily  set  up  and  thus  damage  the  engine  and  involve 
costly  repairs,  an  ample  margin  of  strength  is  evidently  very  desirable  at  this 
part.  When  the  floors  are  increased  in  height  from  bilge  to  bilge,  they  may 
be  made  of  a   single   deep   plate,  or  a  top   portion  may  be  added  to  the 
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ordinary  sliallow  floor.  Holes  are  cut  in  them  through  which  to  pass  the 
keeUons  (l-'ig.  7),  or  the  latier  may  givi;  place  lo  intercostal  plates,  care  being 
taken  to  scarph  the  various  parts,  so  that  there  may  be  no  serious  discon- 
tinuities in  the  longitudinal  sCiAhess  and  strength.  Access  should,  of  course, 
be  provided  to  every  part  of  the  seating,  by  manholes  in  the  deep  Boors  and 
intercostal  plates. 

The  lower  part  of  the  engine  itseir,  the  bed-plate,  is  a  massive  casting 
having  a  flange  to  take  the  holding-dovm  bolts  (Fijis.  3  and  4,  Plate  28). 
The  latter  are  usually  spaced  about  20  inches  apart;  Ihey  pass  through  the 
thick  top  plating  of  the  seat,  and  in  ordtr  that  this  may  have  a  maximum  of 
rigidity  agairist  their  upward  pull,  ihe  bearer  plates  below  should  be  placed 
close  to  them.  The  bolts  are  usually  fitted  just  clear  of  the  bearer  angles,  to 
avoid  fouling  the  riveting,  and  to  secure  a  flat  surface  for  the  bolt  heads. 
The  top  plating  of  the  seating  varies  in  thickness  from  about  f  inch  in  small 
vessels  to  i^  inch  in  the  largest;  the  vertical  bearer  plates  are  usually  some 
as  per  cent,  thinner.  The  connecting  angles  are  also  of  large  size  and 
thickness ;  they  are  usually  doubled  throughout,  but  where  there  is  insufficient 
space  to  fit  and  rivet  them,  a  single  large  one  is  substituted. 

Art.  328.  In  a  vessel  having  a  cellular  double  bottom,  the  engine 
may  sit  directly  on  the  tank  top  (Fig.  i,  I'iale  31,  and  Plates  108,  no),  or  a 
distinct  8ea.tlng  may  be  interposed  (Plate  109).  In  ordinary  cargo  vessels 
the  latter  plan  is  still  often  adopted,  but  in  high-class,  high-powered  vessels  the 
former  is  preferred,  for  it  is  more  (efficient  in  many  respects.  When  the 
machinery  is  at  tlie  stern,  the'tnnk  top  is  so  far  below  the  shaft  that  a  high 
engine  sealing  is  usually  required  in  all  but  small  vessels.  Whichever  plan 
is  adopted,  the  strength  of  the  tank  framework  is  incrtased;  the  floors,  if 
elsewhere  on  alternate  frames,  are  here  placed  on  every  one ;  or  if  elsewhere 
on  every  frame,  the  necessary  increase  in  strength  is  secured  by  fitting  an 
additional  line  of  intercostals.  The  reverse  frames  are  doubled,  or  large 
single  ones  fitted,  and  if  Ihe  tank  top  is  thickened  to  form  the  seating,  their 
scantlings  are  increased.  The  thickness  of  the  floors  is  not  usually  increased 
unless  the  engine  power  is  exceptionally  great.  If  the  engine  sits  on  the  tank 
top,  the  short  vertical  angles  connecting  the  floors  and  intercostals,  also  those 
on  the  top  edges  of  the  latter,  are  sometimes  doubled  and  in  some  cases  the 
frame  angles  as  well,  the  actual  arrangement  depending  on  the  power  and 
weight  of  the  engine. 

When  a  distinct  seating  is  interposed,  the  construction  is  a  simple  matter 
(see  Fig.  8,  Plate  109).  It  usually  takes  the  form  of  two  massive  box  girders, 
one  on  either  side  of  the  centre  line,  each  composed  of  two  fore-and-aft 
bearer  plates,  connected  by  a  thick  covering  plate,  and  having  internal  cross 
diaphragms  and  external  bracket  plates  to  hold  them  erect  and  stiffen  and 
support  the  thick  top  plating.  The  tank-ioj)  plating  is  here  only  thickened  by 
about  j^j  inch. 

When  the  engine  sits  upon  the  tank  top,  the  latter  is,  of  course,  made 
specially  thick  to  take  the  bolting,  from  J  inch  in  small  cargo  boats  to  i^  inch  in 
the  largest  high-powered  steamers.  The  thick  plating  is  only  fitted  locally, 
under  the  engine,  but  may  extend  aft  to  take  the  thrust-block.  In  a  twin- 
screw  steamer  it  may  cover  the  entire  tank  lop,  and  even  extend  beyond  the 
margin  plate.  It  may  be  worked  edge-to-edge,  in-and-out,  or  it  may  be  joggled. 
When  edge-to-edge,  the  hutt  straps  and  edge  strips  may  be  placed  either  above 
or  below;  when  above,  the  constructive  work  is  easier  and  the  caulking  more 
reliable,  but  care  must  be  taken  that  the  holding-down  holts  do  not  foul  the 
caulked  edges  of  the  straps ;  when  below,  the  strips  may  be  fitted  either  in  short 
lengths  between  the  reverse  bars  or  continuously,  but  the  latter  method,  unless 
the  reverse  bars  are  joggled  under  the  strips,  involves  thick  liners  and  much 
heavy  three-ply  riveting.  When  worked  in-and-out,  the  reverse  bars  should  be 
joggled  to  avoid  thick  liners  and  three-ply  riveting.    The  end  joints  of  the 
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thick  plating  are  double  riveted,  and  the  edges,  except  those  of  the  centre  ] 
strake,  single;  but  in  large  vessels  all  joints  are  double  riveted.     As  tJie  engine   I 
bed-plate  does  not  sit  in  actual  contact  with  the  lank-top  plating  (or  sole  plate  < 
of  an  ordinary  seating),  a  perfectly  flush  surface  Is  unnecessary.     When  bolting 
the  engine  in  place,  it  must  be  so  adjusted  ihat  the  crank  shaft  within  it  may  be 
in  line  with  the  distant  stem  tube,  already  permanently  fixed.    To  provide,  there- 
fore, for  vertical  adjustment,  the  bed  plate  is  so  designed  that,  when  in  its  proper 
place,  it  may  be  from  a  to  3  inches  clear  of  the  tank  top,  teak-wood  wedges  (with 
or  without  supplementary  iron  blocks)  being  driven  lightly  in  the  vacant  space, 
between  the  holding-down  bolls  (see  Figs,  t  and  3,  Plate  aS).     The  Utter  vary 
in  size  from  \\  to  3^  inches,  but,  of  course,  much  depends  on  their  number.     In 
order  that  the  pull  of  individual  bolts  may  not  cause  excessive  local  stress  on 
the  Contiguous  riveting  of  the  tank-top  plating,  it  is  evident  that  the  lalter  should 
be  thick,  that  the  holts  should  be  closely  spaced,  and  that  the  filings  inserted 
between  the  tank  top  and  the  bed  plate  should  be  close  to  the  bolts ;  also,  that 
the  bolts  should  be  hove  up  and  maintained  at  a  uniform  lightness,  for  it  is  not 
uncommon,  through  some  of  them  working  slack  (it  may  be  through  long-    1 
continued  racing   of  the   engine),  for  the  riveting    of    the   tank-top    plating,    | 
contiguous  to  the  tight  ones,  to  loosen  under  the  undue  stress  (Art.  298). 

With  a  double  bottom  of  the  usual  depth,  the  line  of  shafting,  unless  it 
drooped  very  considerably  (a  circumstance  which  would  prejudice  the  efficiency 
of  the  propeller),  would,  in  a  large  vessel,  be  so  high  above  it  as  to  involve  a 
very  deep  cast-iron  bed-plate  (Plate  no).  To  avoid  this,  therefore,  it  is 
common  to  increase  the  height  of  the  tank  in  the  engine-room,  and 
at  the  same  time  incline  the  tank  top  fore  and  aft,  so  that,  being  parallel  and 
close  to  the  shaft,  it  may  permit  of  a  shallow,  square,  engine  bed-plate  (Fig.  I, 
Plate  28,  and  Plate  108).  This  is  also  advantageous  in  that  the  greater  depth 
of  the  tank  floors  gives  superior  strength  to  the  vessel's  bottom,  a  more  rigid 
foundation  for  the  engine,  and  a  more  capacious  ballast  lank.  The  greater 
height  need  only  be  local,  sufficient  only  10  take  the  bed-plate  and  thrust  block; 
the  lank  (op  may  slope  downwards  at  either  side,  but  it  is  usually  carried  level 
from  bilge  to  bilge.  In  large  vessels  the  depth  of  the  engine-room  tank  when 
raised  in  this  way  may  be  very  great ;  in  some  modern  Atlantic  liners  it  exceeds 
9  feet ;  and  in  such  cases  the  deep  floors  must  be  additionally  supported  between 
the  longitudinals,  by  stiflening  bars  or  by  fore-and-aft  kqelson-like  tie  bars, 
piercing  them  at  mid-depth.  There  should  be  numerous  intercostal  plates,  but 
as  their  chief  purpose  is  to  stiffen  the  lop-plating  against  the  pull  of  the  holding- 
down  bolls,  they  need  not  all — in  those  deep  tanks— extend  to  the  shell.  It 
should  be  noticed  thai  the  flange  system  of  connection  is  not  suitable  for  the 
bottom  framework  in  the  machinery  space,  for  it  is  insufiiciently  rigid,  and  a 
double  connection  is  generally  required. 

With  a  built-up  seating  the  holding-down  bolts  are  ordinary  square  or 
hexagonal-headed  bolts  (Fig.  3,  Plate  28).  They  are  inserted  from  below,  and 
where  a  bolt  head  may  foul  a  hearer  plate,  part  of  it  may  be  cut  off.  When 
they  pass  through  tank-top  plating  they  are  formed  as  studs,  so  as  to  secure 
perfect  and  permanent  watertightness  (Fig.  4).  They  are  screwed  through  the 
tank-top  plating,  and,  to  prevent  them  from  backing  out,  and  to  relieve  the 
thread,  a  lock  nut  is  screwed  on  the  point  below,  a  soft  gromet  being  interposed 
as  a  further  precaution  against  leakage.  Where  nuts  cannot  be  placed  below, 
Ihe  studs  may  be  slightly  tapered  so  as  to  jam  lightly  in  the  holes,  a  flat  lock 
nut  and  gromet  being  placed  above,  between  ihe  engine  bed-plate  and  the  tank 
top.  All  such  boll  holes. ate  drilled  and  tapjied  before  the  engine  is  put  on 
board,  their  position  being  accurately  transferred  by  template  from  the  bed- 
plate. The  holes  should  be  arranged  to  clear  the  joints  of  the  tank-lop  plating 
and  the  reverse  frame  and  intercostal  angles  below,  otherwise  they  would 
prejudice  Ihe  caulking,  cut  up  the  riveting,  and  the  lock  nuts  might  not  get  a 
fair  bed.     in  special  cases,  to  secure  a  more  rigid  holding  effect,  or  where 
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bolts  would  necessarily  foul  ihc  reverse  bars,  these  are  made  ej?Ira  wide,  and 
their  rivets  s^jccially  arranged  to  clear  the  bolts. 

The  foregoing  description  of  the  engine  seating  refers  more  particularly  to  that  - 
of  a  steam  engine,  but  it  also  applies  to  oil  motors.  The  latter  have  usually  more 
cylinders  than  the  former — four  or  six  as  against  three — and  the  numerous  cranks 
are  arranged  so  as  to  secure  a  balance  against  lilting  forces.  Nevertheless,  if  a 
cylinder,  by  accident,  be  put  out  of  action,  considerable  tilting  forces  might  pre- 
vail, with  resuhing  vibration  or  stresses  on  the  riveting  of  the  seating.  The  com- 
parative freedom  from  tilting  and  vibratory  forces  in  oil  engines  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  even  large  ones  can  be  run  in  the  shop  with  comparatively  feeble  seating 
and  holding-down  arrangements  j  but,  of  course,  every  feature  is  then  accessible 
and  under  continuous  observation.  It  should  be  observed  jhat  the  machinery  in 
a  motor  vessel  is  usually  at  the  stem,  where,  owing  to  (he  V-shaped  section  and 
narrowing  of  the  hull,  a  rigid  and  strong  seating  is  readily  built. 

Art.  329.  With  a  continuous  double  bottom  of  Mclntyre  type,  a  distinct 
engine  seat  is  introduced.  Here  the  hearers  are  placed  ath  warts  hips,  so  aS  to 
traverse  several  of  the  tank  girders.  The  lalier,  having  but  a  meagre  attach- 
ment to  the  floors,  and  being  free  to  trip,  are  alone  incapable  of  rigidly 
supporting  the  engine  seat,  and  so  numerous  diaphragm  plates  are  filled 
between  them,  which  forming  extensions  of  the  floors,  secure  their  thorough 
incorporation  with  the  seating  above.  It  is  seldom,  however,  that  a  Mclntyre 
tank  is  carried  through  the  machinery  space. 

Art.  330.  The  thrust  of  the  propeller,  in  forcing  the  ship  ahead  or 
astern,  tends  to  push  the  shaft  on-end.  Now,  the  crank-shaft  of  the  engine, 
revolving  in  simple  bearings,  must  feel  none  of  this  thrust,  and  so,  to  take  it  up 
and  convey  it  to  the  hull,  a  cast-iron  thrUBt-block  is  introduced,  just  abaft  the 
engine  (I'lales  io8  to  no).  In  order  that  the  shaft  may  transmit  its  thrust  to  the 
block,  a  number  of  projecting  collars  are  forged  upon  it  (see  Fig.  7,  Plate  30)  ; 
these  fit  between  corresponding  collars  (termed  "  horse-shoe  collars ")  in  the 
thrust-block,  which,  in  order  that  those  on  the  shaft  may  take  the  same  pressure, 
are  each  one  made  as  a  separate  part  so  as  to  admit  of  individual  fore-and-aft 
adjustment-  In  order  that  the  thrust-block  may  perfectly  resist  the  push  of  the 
shaft  and  convey  it  to  the  hull  without  causing  local  straining,  it  must,  evidently, 
have  a  substantia!  seating  and  be  well  bolted  thereto  (Fig.  9,  Plate  109).  The 
thrust  is  not  always  a  steady  force,  for  in  heavy  weather,  when  the  propeller  is 
alternately  hfted  out  of  the  water  and  deeply  submerged,  it  may  one  moment  be 
zero,and  the  next  very  great.  The  excessive  thrust  is  due  to  the  engine  having 
raced  or  acquired  a  high  velocity  when  the  propeller  was  out  of  the  water,  so 
that,  when  again  suddenly  submerged,  the  rapidly  revolving  propeller  does,  for 
the  moment,  abnormally  great  propelling  work. 

VVlien  the  thrust-block  sits  on  a  foundation,  well  below  the  level  of  the 
shaft,  the  thrusting  effect,  acting  on  its  upper  part,  tends  to  topple  it  forward, 
and,  by  creating  a  lifting  stress  on  the  aftermost  bolts,  strain' them  and  the 
contiguous  riveting  of  the  seating.  As  regards  the  thrust-block  and  its  bolting, 
this  tendency  becomes  less  and  less  the  nearer  the  foundation  is  raised  to  the 
axis  of  the  shaft,  if  level  therewith  it  would  disappear;  the  bolts  would  then 
suffer  oniya  fore-and-aft  shearing  stress,  of  wliich  they  are  relieved  by  projecting 
locking  pieces,  fitted  on  the  top  of  the  sealing  in  contact  with  each  end  of  the 
block.  With  a  view,  therefore,  to  securing,  as  far  as  practicable,  this  desirable 
condition,  it  is  usual,  even  though  the  engine  itself  may  sit  directly  on  the  tank '4 
top  to  provide  an  elevated  seating  for  the  thrust-block  (Fig.  3,  Plate  3r,  and  \ 
Plate  108). 

Formerly  the  thruat-hlock  was  often  placed  in  the  tunnel,  just  abaft  the 
engine-room  bulkhead  ;  now  it  is  practically  always  placed  in  the  engine-n 
space  for  it  being  provided  by  forming  a  recess  in  the  after  bulkhead  (see 
Fig.  I.Plate  a8,  and  Plates  108  to  no).     This  is  advantageous  because  the 
block   is  then  more  accessible  and   belter   under    observation — an    important  j 
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matter  in  a  fiart  requiring  so  much  attention.  The  tunnel  abuts  upon  the 
after  end  of  the  recess,  and  it  might  be  entered  from  here,  but  as  it  must  hare 
-  a  watertight  door  with  closing  gear  extending  upwards  to  the  deck,  it  is  gene- 
rally preferred  to  carry  it  around  the  recess,  by  an  independent  passage  (Fig  6, 
Plate  109),  for  as  the  doorwajr  is  then  in  the  engine-room  bulkhead,  an  ordinary 
vertical  watertight  door,  having  direct  screw  gear,  may  be  fitted,  and  the  recess 
is  relieved  of  traffic.  In  large  high-powered  vessels  the  tbnist-block  may  be 
placed  directly  abaft  the  engine,  its  forward  end  abutting  on  the  bed-plate 
(Plate  108),  so  that  its  forward  thrust  may  be  distributed  amongst  the  numerous 
bolding-down  bolts  of  this  part 

The  thrust-block  seating,  when  buill  on  a  double  bottom,  is  formed  of  a 
thick  horizontal  plate,  supported  by  two  or  three  fore-and-aft  bearer  plates, 
the  latter  being  held  erect  by  a  cross  plate  at  either  end,  and  sometimes  by 
intermediate  diaphragm  plates  (see  Fig.  9,  Plate  109).  In  most  cases  the 
sides  of  the  tunnel  or  recess  are  thickened  and  made  to  serve  as  bearers. 
The  different  parts  are  all  very  substantial,  much  the  same  as  those  of  the 
engine  seating.  It  is  important  that  the  seating  should  be  long,  fore-and-aft, 
so  that  the  thrust  may  be  distributed  over  a  large  portion  of  the  vessel's 
framework,  and  to  avoid  the  toppling  or  tripping  tendency  already  noticed. 
Straining  of  the  thrust  seating  sometimes  occurs ;  it  happens  usually  as  a  result 
of  a  stormy  voyage  and  long-continued  racing  of  the  engine ;  but,  of  course, 
it  must  primarily  be  due  to  lack  of  strength  in  the  seating  itself.  In  small 
vessels  the  length  of  the  seating  is  about  three  frame  spaces,  In  large,  five  or 
six.  Although  side  bearers  only  may  be  fitted,  the  introduction  of  a  central 
one  greatly  increases  the  efficiency  of  the  seating,  for,  as  it  connects  to  the 
vertical  keel,  it  is  particularly  capable  in  transmitting  the  thrust ;  in  view  of 
this,  it  is  usually  made  more  substantial  than  the  others.  If  the  tank  top 
is  of  ordinary  thin  plating,  it  is  well  to  introduce  intercostal  plates  under 
die  side  bearers,  so  as  thoroughly  to  bind  them  to  the  floors ;  this  is  par- 
ticularly necessary  where  there  b  no  cenual  bearer,  or  where  the  floors  may 
not  be  on  every  frame. 

In  a  vessel  not  having  a  double  bottom,  the  thrust  seating  is  a  more 
elaborate  structure,  for  it  must  extend  downwards  to  the  shallow  floors.  It 
is  formed  by  three  fore-and-aft  bearers,  the  side  ones  connecting  to  the  floors, 
and  the  central  one  to  the  keelson.  If  the  former  sat  merely  on  the  tops  of 
the  floors,  they  would  have  hut  a  poor  connection,  and  so,  to  improve  it  and 
check  tripping  tendencies  in  the  floors,  intercostal  plates  are  introduced.  The 
forward  ends  oF  the  bearers  abut  upon  the  engine-room  bulkhead,  their  after 
ends  being  sloped  downwards,  so  as  to  secure  an  extensive  connection  and 
holding-down  effect  at  this  part.  To  give  transverse  rigidity,  cross  diaphragm 
plates  are  introduced.  The  central  hearer  is  here  much  more  capable  than 
the  others,  for  it  is  shallower,  and  connects  to  the  massive  centre  keelson. 
The  bottom  of  the  tunnel  intervenes  between  the  thrust-block  and  the  seating. 
While  maintaining  the  watertightness  of  the  tunnel  there  are  two  methods  of 
construction  available  :  either  the  seating  may  be  built  as  a  support  for  the 
tunnel,  and  another  seating— a  continuation — erected  within,  or  the  bottom  of 
the  tunnel  may  be  stepped  upwards  to  form  the  top  of  the  seating.  Lighten- 
ing holes  are  punched  in  the  bearer  plates,  to  give  access  for  the  riveting  and 
bolting. 

Alt.  331.  The  shaft  is  supported  by  bearings,  termed  "plnnuner 
blocks,"  at  intervals  of  ra  to  zo  feet,  according  as  its  diameter  is  small  or 
great  (Plates  ro8  to  no).  The  blocks  are  bolted  to  seatings  termed  the 
"aiiftft"  or  "tannel  stools"  (Fig.  7,  Plate  rog).  They  not  only  support 
the  weight  of  the  shaft,  but  hold  it  against  any  tendency  to  bend  sideways 
under  the  longitudinal  thrust ;  as  this,  however,  is  a  force  of  no  great  mag- 
nitude, the  seatings  need  not  be  so  massive  or  extensive  as  that  just  described 
for  the  thrust-block.    In  small  vessels,  two  cross  bearers  and  a  top  plate  may 
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suffice,  all  being  connected  to  one  side  of  tJie  tunnel;  in  larger,  an  inner  fore-  " 
and-aft  bearer  is  added,  the  stool  then  forming  a  box,  access  to  which  is 
provided  by  lightening  holes  (Fig.  iz,  Plate  ag).  Holes  are  usually  punched 
in  the  athwartship  bearers,  through  which  bilge  and  ballast  suction  pipes  may 
be  led.  In  vessels  not  having  a  double  bottom,  the  bottom  of  ihe  tunnel  is 
raised  some  feet  above  the  Boors  and  keelson  by  athwartship  bearer  plates, 
arranged  in  pairs  under  each  stool,  so  Uiat  the  latter  may  have  a  direct  support 
from  the  vessel's  floors  {Figs.  3  and  4,  Plate  29), 

The  foregoing  description  of  the  thrust  and  tunnel -bearing  seatings  refers 
more  particularly  to  single  screw  vessels.  In  twin  screws  the  same  considera- 
tions apply,  hut  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  after  bearings,  which  sit  upon  the 
shelving  side  or  bossed  portion  of  the  hull  (Fig.  3,  Plate  31),  special  strength 
and  stiffness  must  be  secured  by  web  frames  and  deep  floors,  with  which  the 
foundation  plates  of  the  seating  are  incorporated  (Fig,  5,  Plate  30).  The 
furthest  aft  block,  which  is  quite  within  the  bossing,  may  be  bolted  direct  lo 
the  vessel's  frames,  these  being  doubled  in  way  of  il.  J 

Art.  332.  The  shaft  must  have  a  bearing  close  to  the  propeller,  wheie-1 
it  passes  through  the  sternpost.  This  is  a  very  important  bearing,  for  not  only  ' 
must  it  sustain  the  weight  of  the  propeller  (which  may  be  anything  up  to  about  ' 
9  tons,  this  being  the  weight  of  a  propeller  17  feet  6  inches  in  diameter, 
having  detachable  steel  blades),  but  hold  it  against  side  shocks  due  to  sudden 
immersion  when  revolving  at  immense  velocity,  blows  from  the  waves 
(sufficient  sometimes  to  break  the  blades),  and  the  centrifugal  force  that  may 
be  brought  about  by  the  loss  of  one  or  more  blades.  It  must,  moreover,  be 
a  bearing  of  peculiar  efficiency,  for  at  sea  it  is  inaccessible  for  examination, 
lubrication,  and  adjustment.  These  conditions  are  satisfied  by  lixing  ffi  the 
hull  a  cast-iron  tube,  termed  the  "  shaft  or  stem  tube,"  which  forms  a  sort 
of  sleeve  for  the  shaft  (see  Fi^s,  8,  it,  i  j,  Plate  39),  Its  outer  end  is  turned 
to  fit  accurately  in  the  hole  bored  in  the  bossed  portion  of  the  sternpost ;  it 
projects  a  few  inches  beyond,  and  a  large  flat  nut  is  hove  up  on  the  outside, 
a  screw  thread  being  worked  on  the  lube  for  the  purpose.  The  inner  end 
is  connected  by  a  flange  to  the  peak  bulkhead,  which  is  locally  doubled  or 
increased  in  thickness. 

In  the  tube  shown  in  Fig.  1 1,  Plate  29,  the  shaft  does  not  bear  throughout 
the  length  of  the  tube,  bul  only  at  its  ends,  at  which  there  is  fixed  within  the 
tube  a  bush  or  journal  of  brass.  The  alter  bush  is  much  longer  than  the 
other,  and  is  provided  with  fore-and-aft  slots,  in  which  are  fixed  strips  of 
lignum  vitse  (Fig.  9);  the  latter  project  beyond  the  brass,  and  alone  take 
contact  with  the  shaft,  upon  which  there  is  shrunk  a  brass  liner.  In  ordinary 
cargo  vessels  slots  are  not  provided  for  Ihe  lignum  vine  strips  (there  are  only 
two,  for  locking  purposes),  for,  like  the  stones  of  an  arch,  they  hold  themselves 
in  place  (Fig.  10).  The  lower  strips,  which  take  the  weight  of  the  shaft,  are  so 
cut  that  the  grain  lies  radially.  As  the  shaft  does  not  fit  tightly,  and  as  there 
are  channels  between  the  strips,  the  sea  water  is  free  to  enter  the  tube,  and  is 
only  arrested  by  a  stuffing  box  fitted  at  its  forward  end,  accessible  from  the 
tunnel.  The  water  keeps  the  shaft  cool  against  the  heating  tendency  of 
friction,  and,  for  the  lignum  viiae^a  wood  of  a  hard  and  oily  nature— is  the 
best  lubricanL  So  long  as  sand  does  not  gain  access  lo  the  tube,  the  strips 
may  endure  for  years;  in  case  of  stranding,  however,  the  mud  and  sand 
stirred  up  by  the  propeller  may  cause  rapid  attrition  of  the  wood ;  in  which 
event,  as  the  shaft  would  begin  to  bear  upon  the  brass,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
dock  the  vessel,  withdraw  the  tail  shaft,  and  fit  new  strips.  Sometimes, 
instead  of  lignum  vitae,  white  metal  or  cast-iron  bushing  is  used ;  for  coasting 
vessels,  navigating  nniddy  watirs,  this  is  found  to  have  greater  endurance,  and 
this  with  no  lubricant  but  the  water.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  tube  is  filled 
with  grease  or  tallow,  which  may  he  forced  in  as  required  from  the  tunnel. 
The  ordinary  bearings  in  the  tunnels  are  lubricated  with  grease,  but  as  they 
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constantly  tend  to  heat,  provision  is  made  for  playing  water  upon  tbem,  by 
Icadbg  a  pipe  along  the  tunnel  (either  (ram  the  stem  tube  or  from  a  sea  cock 
in  the  engine  room),  having  a  cock  over  each  ook. 

It  is  important  that  the  ahaft  tabe  should  be  6xed  with  absolute  rigidity 
in  tbe  hull,  for,  should  it  loosen  under  the  Tlbrating  and  Jarring  effect 
of  the  propeller,  the  result  might  be  serious.  Much  depends  on  the  accuracy 
of  its  fit  in  the  sterapost,  and  then  again  upon  the  rigidity  of  the  post  itself, 
and  of  the  adjoiuing  hull  with  which  it  is  incorporated.  In  practice  tbe 
required  conditions  are  secured  by  giving  massiveness  to  the  post,  by  increasing 
the  thickness  of  the  contiguous  shell  plating  holding  it,  and  by  uniting  the 
sides  of  the  hull  above  and  below  the  tube  by  deep  floor  plates.  In  twin-sciew 
vessels,  where  the  tube  may  be  long,  its  inertia  as  a  bearing  Is  improved  by 
supporting  it  at  one  or  more  intermediate  points  by  the  floors  it  traverses 
(Fig.  7,  Plate  30),  these  may  be  doubled  and  accurately  bored  to  receive  it,  or 
with  some  clearance,  in  which  case  contact  is  secured  by  driving  iron  wedges 
alongside  the  tube.  In  modem  cargo  vessels  the  length  of  the  tobe  is 
usually  reduced  to  some  6  or  7  feet  (or  about  50  per  cent,  of  what  was  formerly 
common),  in  order  that  the  shaft  within  it  may  be  so  short  as  to  permit  of  its 
being  entirely  covered  with  a  single  brass  liner  (Fig.  8,  Plate  29),  and  thus 
avoid  the  corrosive  effects  noticed  in  Art.  566 ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  after- 
peak  bulkhead  is  either  placed  close  to  the  stem-frame  or  a  recess  is  formed 
in  its  lower  part  (see  Fig.  ra,  Plate  ig,  and  Plate  110).  At  one  time  it  was 
common,  in  large  vessels  having  a  heavy  cast-iron  propeller,  to  provide  a 
bearing  for  the  shaft  abaft  the  propeller,  in  the  rudder  post ;  this  is  not  done 
in  modem  vessels,  and  in  the  existing  ones  so  designed  the  after  bearing 
has  Seen  discarded.  The  shafts  of  a  twin-screw  vessel  are  also  provided 
with  tubes,  to  satisfy  the  essential  requirement  of  an  outer  bearing,  water 
lubricated,  and  an  accessible  stuffing  box  (Figs.  7  and  8,  Plate  30,  and  Fig.  3, 
Plate  31).  In  these  vessels  the  length,  position,  and  mode  of  fixture  of  the 
tubes  depends  on  the  particular  arrangement  of  the  shafting  and  its  fixture  in 
the  hull  (Art.  "7). 

Art.  333.  The  shaft  tnnnel  serves  a  twofold  purpose :  it  provides  at  all 
times,  irrespective  of  the  cargo  in  the  holds,  a  passage  alongside  the  shaft  for 
the  engineers,  so  that  they  may  examine,  adjust,  and  lubricate  the  bearings  and 
tube  stuffing  box  ;  and,  in  the  event  of  fracture  of  the  tail  shaft,  involving  the 
demolition  of  the  tube  and  its  stuffing  box,  it  confines  within  itself  the  entering 
water.  For  the  latter  purpose  it  must  be  watertight,  and  so  strongly  con- 
structed as  to  be  capable  of  withstanding  the  water  pressure  ;  for  the  former 
it  need  not  be  watertight,  and  in  some  cases  it  is  not ;  or  when  cargo  is  not 
carried  in  the  after  hold  there  may  be  no  tunnel  at  all,  but  in  this  case  the 
contingency  of  a  fractured  tube  and  damaged  peak  bulkhead  is  met  by  a 
duplication  of  the  latter  part  (see  Art.  272).  The  tunnel  is  entered  by  a 
watertight  door  in  the  engine-room  bulkhead  (Plate  109).  Such  a  direct 
entrance  is  a  great  convenience,  and  is  only  dispensed  with  in  rare  cases,  in 
favour  of  a  vertical  shaft  or  trunkway  from  the  deck,  which,  of  course,  must  be 
watertight,  if  the  tunnel  be  so.  The  tunnel  should  be  of  such  a  sire  as  will 
provide  head  room,  and  a  convenient  passage  alongside  the  shaft ;  in  small 
vessels  these  requirements  are  often  disregarded.  It  is  placed  slightly  off  the 
centre,  to  port  or  starboard,  so  that  the  shaft,  lying  close  to  one  of  its  walls, 
may  leave  a  passage  on  the  other  side.  In  vessels  having  a  double  bottom, 
the  tank  top  usually  forms  the  bottom  of  the  tunnel ;  in  a  large  vessel,  there- 
fore, whose  shaft  lies  far  above  this,  a  platform  of  planks,  gratings,  or  [>lales 
roust  be  fitted  at  a  suitable  height  within.  In  any  case,  as  the  tunnel  is  often 
awash  with  the  water  used  in  cooling  the  bearings,  a  raised  flooring  is  required. 
Sometimes  the  bottom  is  covered  with  cement,  but  there  is  no  good  in  this, 
for  with  so  much  oil  and  grease  floating  about  there  is  no  corrosion.  In 
vessels  having  shallow  floors  (and  sometimes  in  those  having  a  double  bottom) 
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the  tunnel  is  built  with  an  independent  bottom,  supported  from  below  (Figs.  3 
and  4,  Plate  29).  When  arranged  in  this  way,  it  need  not  be  higher  than  6  or  7 
Feet,  which  economises  hold  space.  The  lop  of  the  tunnel  is  rounded,  arch- 
like  or  only  at  the  comers.  In  large  vessels  the  lowest  deck,  if  plated,  is  some- 
times made  to  serve  as  the  top  of  the  tunnel. 

The  tunnel  does  not  usually  extend  right  aft  to  the  after-peak  bulkhead, 
but  stops  against  a  dwarf  bulkhead  forming  the  forward  wall  of  a  small 
chamber  termed  the  "stuffing-box  receaa"  (see  Fig.  n,  Plate  ag).  'Hiis 
recess  is  practically  an  enlargement  of  the  tunnel;  its  roof  is  usually  curved 
to  meet  the  vessel's  side  squarely,  and  thus  facilitate  the  watertight  con- 
nection. The  recess  has  no  bottom,  but  is  open  right  down  to  the  vessel's 
►keel,  so  as  to  form  a  deep  well  in  which  drainage  water  may  collect  and  be 
ttadily  removed  by  the  steam  pumps,  a  suction  pipe  being  led  thereto  for 
Uie  purpose.  In  fine-lined  vessels,  in  the  absence  of  a  fecess,  the  tunnel 
'udes  would  meet  those  of  the  vessel  at  an  acute  angle,  incompatible  with  a 
watertight  connection.  The  recess  is  useful  in  affording  space  for  the 
extensive  operations  which  occasionally  take  place  here  in  connection  with  the 
removal  of  the  propeller ;  for  to  do  this  the  tail  shait  must  be  pulled  inwards, 
which  involves  the  removal  of  the  length  of  shafting  immediately  in  front  of 
it.  And  the  tail  shaft  must  be  withdrawn  periodically  for  examination ;  because, 
being  always  within  the  tube,  its  condition  as  regards  flaws  and  defects — 
whose  development  is  often  curiously  rapid — cannot  otherwise  be  ascertained 
(Art.  566). 

In  twin-screw  steamers  there  are  two  tunnels.  Their  inner  wails 
usually  terminate  at  a  uniting  transverse  bulkhead,  their  individuality  abaft  this 
being  maintained,  if  required,  by  a  central  bulkhead,  which,  for  the  con- 
venience of  communication,  is  sometimes  provided  with  a  watertight  door. 
Their  outermost  sides  terminate  in  the  manner  just  described  for  the  tunnel  of 
a.  single  screw,  by  a  square  across  abutment  with  the  vessel's  sides.  Just  before 
this  point  there  is  a  space  in  the  hold,  between  the  vessel's  sides  and  the 
tunnel,  so  narrow  and  restricted  as  to  be  of  little  use  for  cargo :  it  is  therefore 
common,  in  large  vessels,  to  make  use  of  these  two  spaces  for  fresh-water  or 
trimming  tanks,  the  top  being  formed  by  an  outward  extension  of  the  tunnel 
top,  and  the  sides,  by  the  side  of  the  ship  and  that  of  the  tunnel.  In  small 
twin-screw  vessels  separate  tunnels  are  sometimes  dispensed  with,  the  lower 
part  of  the  hold  forming  one  large  shaft  chamber. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  tunnel  may,  as  a  result  of  an  accident,  suffer 
sea  pressure  from  within  or  without,  tending  to  burst  or  collapse  it.  The 
former  event  may  be  brought  about  by  rupture  of  the  tail  shaft  and  tube,  and 
the  lajter  by  flooding  of  the  hold  through  collision.  The  latter,  of  course,  is 
the  more  serious,  for  the  water  pressure  would  be  greater,  due  to  Uie  large 
increase  in  the  vessel's  draught ;  and  not  on!y  is  a  tube-like  structure  such  as 
the  tunnel  less  capable  of  withstanding  external  pressure,  but  there  is  a  chance 
of  its  being  injured  by  blows  from  floating  cargo.  In  vessels  whose  bulkhead 
subdivision  is  so  perfectly  arranged  that  the  flooding  of  one  of  the  after  holds 
would  not  in  itself  be  fatal,  an  imperfectly  constructed  or  defective  tunnel  might 
have  disastrous  consequences,  rendering  useless  the  subdivision  by  bulkheads; 
for  if  it  collapsed  in  ivay  of  a  flooded  hold,  or  leaked  so  badly  as  to  fill,  it  might 
fail  again,  by  interna!  pressure,  in  way  of  an  adjacent  hold,  otherwise  kept  free 
from  water  by  the  bulkheads.  It  is  not  improbable  that  defective  tunnels  have 
contributed  to  the  loss  of  many  vessels.  Their  integrity  as  a  watertight  tube  is 
often  sadly  neglected.  It  is  common  to  And  unfilled  bolt  holes,  and  in  old 
vessels  cracked  plates  and  open  joints ;  suction  pipes  may  pass  through  its 
sides  or  bottom  without  proper  jointing,  and  the  large  ventilator  pipe  leading 
from  its  roof,  instead  of  being  watertight  and  of  substantial  thickness,  may  he  of 
_lhin  uncaulked  sheet  iron,  perhaps  corroded  through  in  holes  or  broken  by 
lows  from  cargo.      Again,  its  watertight  door  in    the  engine-room  may  be 
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jammed  (this  is  orten  done  by  the  engine-TOom  staff;  to  prevent  it  froiD  jairing 
at  Bea)  pennanently  open,  and  the  shaft  stuffing-box  in  the  eDgine-room  bulk- 
hAd  majr  not  be  watertight.  That  such  conditions  should  prevail  is  due  to 
those  in  chaise  being  ignorant  of  the  important  duty  which  the  tiumel  may  be 
called  upon  to  fulfil,  or  to  tbeir  assuming  that  the  contingency  of  a  flooded 
tunnel  or  hold  is  too  remote  to  wanani  serious  consideratioa. 

I'he  constraotion  of  the  tmmel,  as  specified  by  the  Bulkhead  Committee 
(1911)  and  classification  societies,  is  described  in  Art.  380.  When  the  sides  or 
roof  present  a  large  flat  area,  or  where  the  tunnel  passes  through  a  deep  tank, 
the  stiffeners  should  be  placed  closer  tc^ether,  to  give  the  necessary  strength 
against  water  pressure.  I'he  plating  is  usually  disp^ed  in  fore-and  ait  strikes. 
The  stiffeners  are  worked  in  continuous  arches ;  they  are  usually  placed  inside, 
for  when  outside  they  are  exposed  to  the  battering  effect  of  cargo.  The  top 
under  the  hatchways  is  specially  exposed  to  blows  from  ca^o  during  loading 
and  discharging  operations  ;  its  strength  is,  therefore,  increas^  at  these  places 
by  thickening  the  plating  'lo  inch  or  sheathing  it  with  wood.  If  sheathnl,  the 
planks  are  usually  bolted  in  place,  but  unless  tap  bolls  are  used,  having  nuts 
within  the  tunnel,  it  is  better  to  clamp  them  in  place  by  external  iron  bands,  for 
should  the  bolls  break  and  not  be  replaced  (a  common  occurrence),  the  water- 
tightness  of  the  tunnel  would  be  destroyed.  In  coasting  vessels  which  carry 
coal,  pig  iron,  ore,  etc,  a  V-shaped  saddle-plate  is  sometimes  placed  over  the 
tunnel,  to  shield  it  from  the  battering  effect  of  the  cargo  thrown  violently  from 
above. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  tail  shaft  has  to  be  renewed,  on  which  occa- 
sions some  of  the  tunnel  plates  and  stiffening  bars  may  require  to  be  cut  adrift 
to  pass  in  the  new  one  and  remove  the  old.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  provide 
for  this,  by  suitably  disposing  certain  plates,  and  jointing  the  contiguous  stiffen- 
ing bars.  In  modern  vessels  a  Bpare  taU  shaft  is  often  stowed  within  the 
tunnel,  in  a  long  recess  or  chamber  at  its  after  end  (Figs.  5,  6,  7,  and  is,  Plate 
19) ;  this  is  an  excellent  plan,  for  the  substitution  of  the  new  for  the  old  may  be 
made  without  delay,  and  the  old  shaft  may  be  readily  withdrawn  endwise  from 
the  tunnel,  by  removing  a  small  plate  on  the  end  of  the  recess. 

Art.  334.  The  engine  of  a  paddle  steamer,  and  its  mode  of  fixture  in 
the  hull,  differ  entirely  from  those  of  a  screw  engine.  The  latter  has  only  one 
foundation  or  point  of  attachment,  over  tlie  keel ;  and  this  is  well  placed  as 
regards  both  the  hull  and  the  engine,  for  the  structure  of  the  former  has  here  a 
maximum  of  rigidity,  and  it  is  close  to  the  crank  shaft,  where  the  straining  and 
vibrating  effects  are  greatest.  Further,  the  shaft,  leading  away  from  the  engine, 
although  remote  and  independent,  forms  with  it  practically  one  rigid  whole,  for 
both  are  supported  from  the  rigid  keel  line.  A  paddle  engine  may  be  regarded 
as  including  the  heavy  overhanging  wheels,  and  while,  therefore,  it  is  very 
incompact,  it  cannot,  as  in  a  screw  engine,  he  supported  from  one  foundation  : 
the  cylinders  are  fixed  to  the  bottom  of  the  hull,  the  crank  shaft  is  supported 
by  bearings  at  the  deck  level,  and  the  wheels  by  a  bearing  at  each  gunwale  (see 
Fig.  5,  Plate  31).  In  order  that,  when  thus  supported,  at  widely  distant  points, 
it  may  form  one  rigid  whole,  it  Js  evident  that  the  hull,  at  and  between  these 
jjoints,  must  have  so  much  continuous  rigidity  in  itself  as  practically  to  form  one 
foundation.  As  the  hull  of  a  paddle  steamer  is  usually  of  very  light  scantlings, 
special  local  reinforcements  are  required  to  secure  this  result. 

The  cylinders  of  a  paddle  engine  are  bolted  to  the  vessel's  bottom,  as  low 
down  as  practicable ;  when  of  the  usual  diagonal  type,  they  lie  abaft  the  crank 
shaft,  inclining  upwards  towards  it  (see  Fig.  5,  Plate  31).  The  bearings  of  the 
latter,  situated  just  above  the  deck  level,  are  held  by  the  rigid  framework  of  the 
engine;  they  are,  therefore,  in  one  piece  with  the  cylinders,  and  derive  their 
suppoit  from  ilie  same  foundation— the  bottom  of  the  hull.  To  support  the 
heavy  overhanging  wheels,  to  take  their  forward  thrust  and  hold  ihem  against 
shocks  from  the  waves,  the  shaft  must  have  very  powerful  bearings,  one  at  eacli 
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gunwale ;  and,  to  reduce  lo  a  minimutn  the  stresses  bo  the  shaft,  they  should  be 
placed  as  close  as  possible  to  the  centre  line  of  the  floats.  They  are,  therefore, 
fixed  on  sponsors  or  brackets,  built  on  the  outside  0/  the  hull  (see  Fig.  5, 
Plale  31,  aiid  Figs,  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  Plate  31).  There  are  thus  three  distinct 
points  of  support :  the  two  bearings  at  the  gunwale,  supporting  the  heavy  live 
load  of  Ihe  wheels ;  and  t)ie  vessel's  bottom,  supporting  the  remainder.  These 
points  are  widely  distant  (in  a  large  vessel  the  wheel  bearings  may  be  40  feet 
apart),  and  yet  it  is  essential  that  they  should  be  so  united  that,  whatever  the 
straining  forces  affecting  each  one,  there  may  be  no  relative  movement.  In 
a  lightly  constructed  paddle  vessel  this  might  readily  occur,  and  as  it  would 
involve  bending  of  the  shaft  and  friction  in  the  bearings,  the  result  might  be 
serious.  The  necessary  continuous  transverse  rigidity  may  be  well  secured  by 
titling,  close  to  the  shaft,  a  transverse  bulkhead,  to  which  the  frame  of  the 
engine  contiguous  to  the  crank  shaft  bearings  may  be  connected,  as  also  the 
aforesaid  sponsons  on  the  vessel's  sides  (Fig,  5,  Plate  31).  When  supported  in 
this  way,  by  a  single  rigid  bulkhead  or  diaphragm,  the  shaft  is  unaffected  by 
straining  tendencies  in  the  hull.  If,  as  is  usual,  a  bulkhead  cannot  be  fitted, 
then  its  marginal  part — or  an  equivalent — may  be  substituted,  in  the  form  of  a 
powerful  cross  beam,  formed  of  plates  and  bars  in  a  semi-box  formation,  and 
by  one  or  more  closely  spaced  web  frames,  extending  around  the  hull  from 
gunwale  to  gunwale  (Figs,  »  and  6,  Plate  32). 

The  bottom  seating  need  not  be  so  rigidly  constructed  as  that  for  a  screw 
engine,  for,  relatively  to  the  weight  supported,  it  has  a  larger  base  of  attach- 
ment, it  has  supporting  and  steadying  points  on  deck,  and  it  runs  slowly,  with 
little  vibration.  It  is  usually  constructed  by  filling  in  the  engine-room  [wo 
additional  intercostal  side  keelsons,  and  by  increasing  the  massivenesa  of  the 
centre  keelson ;  these  form  fore-and-aft  bearers  for  the  engine  bed-plate,  their 
upper  flanges  are  made  wide  and  massive  lo  take  the  bolting,  and,  to  give  the 
necessary  transverse  strength,  some  of  the  floor  plates  may  be  increased  in 
depth,  and  continued  up  the  sides  as  web  frames. 

The  sponsons  supporting  the  paddle-wheel  bearings  are  usually  formed  like 
the  segment  of  a  cylinder  (Figs,  4,  5,  and  6,  Plate  33)-  They  have  a  similar 
duty  to  the  thrust  seating  of  a  screw  vessel,  but  in  heavy  weather  they  are 
exposed  to  violent  shocks  as  the  wheels  become  choked  Jn  passing  waves.  They 
must,  therefore,  be  very  substantial.  In  a  large  vessel  the  top  plate  taking  the 
bolting  is  about  r  inch  thick,  and  the  others  \  inch ;  and  within  it  there  are 
several  reinforcing  brackets,  all  connected  by  heavy  angles  (Fig,  4),  Its  con- 
nection to  the  vessel's  side  is  usually  made  by  flanging  Ihe  edge  of  its  outer 
plating,  for  an  angle  bar  would  require  an  e^essive  bevel.  If  riveted  to  the 
ordinary  thin  shell  plating,  its  special  strength  would  be  of  little  value  ;  this, 
therefore,  must  be  doubled  or  increased  in  thickness,  and  the  framework  within 
reinforced  as  already  described,  by  one  or  two  web  frames  and  additional  side 
stringers. 

Art.  335,  The  paddle  wing,  built  around  the  wheel,  is  an  important  part 
of  a  paddle  steamer  (Fig.  6,  Plate  32).  It  supports  the  paddle  box  and  pro- 
tects the  wheel  when  the  vessel  goes  alongside  landing  stages,  etc. ;  and  its 
outer  part,  in  way  of  the  wheel,  forms  a  support  for  the  eccentric  bearing  which 
controls  the  feathering  mtclianism  of  the  paddle  floats  (Fig.  a).  It  must  be 
powerfully  constructed,  for  it  may  receive  crushing  blows  from  quay  walls  and 
violent  upward  shocks  from  the  waves.  The  construction  may  he  described 
generally  as  follows  :  Contiguous  to  the  wheel,  before  and  abaft  it,  a  powerful 
bracket-like  beam,  termed  the  "paddle  bfam"  is  fixed,  projecting  from  the 
vessel's  side  at  about  the  level  of  the  deck  (Figs,  a  and  6).  The  outer  ends  of 
these  two  beams  are  united  by  a  vertical  tie  plate,  having  stiflTening  angles  on 
its  upper  and  lower  edge,  and  covered  on  the  outside  by  a  stout  balk  of  oak  or 
elm ;  the  whole  thus  forms  a  composite  beam  or  girder,  stout  and  strong  in 
ftttie  resistance  it  offers  to  impact  with  quay  walls,  etc.     To  its  inner  surface  is 
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bolted  the  eccentric  bearing  just  mentioned,  and  upon  the  squaie  frame  tbu 
formed  around  the  wheel  the  paddle  box  is  built.  The  fore-and-after  of  tJEobei 
and  plate  is  continued— the  timber  only  in  small  vessels — beyond  each  paddle 
beam,  sloping  gradually  into  the  vessel's  side ;  and  to  hold  it  at  fixed  distance 
therefrom,  light  subsidiary  bracket  beams  are  introduced.  A  platform  termed 
the  "u'/'Jf "  is  thus  formed  before  and  abaft  the  paddle  box.  In  American 
river  steamers  it  is  carried  from  stem  to  stem,  affording  large  deck  area  and 
accommodation  for  side  cabins ;  in  paddle  steamers  in  this  country  it  is  only 
sufficiently  long  to  cover  the  wash  of  the  paddle  wheels  and  offer  a  do[»ng 
fender,  such  that  the  vessel  may  be  readily  moved  along  in  contact  with  landing 
stages,  etc. 

As  the  paddle  wing  forms  a  large  flat  surface  (in  channel  steamers  it  may  be 
IS  feet  wide)  it  is  particulariy  exposed  to  violent  upward  shocks  from  the  waves. 
Its  connection  to  the  vessel's  side  must,  therefore,  be  very  substantial.  The 
paddle  beams  must  be  particularly  strong,  for  they  have  to  support  the  paddle 
box  and  the  long  fore-and-aft  girder  on  their  outer  ends  against  the  crushing 
pressures  incurred  when  going  alongside  landing  stages,  etc.  Formerly  they 
were  fitted  right  across  the  ship,  in  one  piece,  but  now  they  are  built  as  inde- 
pendent brackets,  securely  incorporated  with  the  hull  by  fitting  opposite  each 
one  a  deep  web  frame  (Figs,  r,  a,  and  6,  Plate  32}.  In  large  steamers  the  latter 
extend  up  to  the  promenade  deck,  and  are  united  at  each  deck  by  substantial 
cross  beams ;  in  this  way  the  sides  of  the  hull  are  well  reinforced  against  shocks 
acting  on  the  outside  of  the  paddle  wings.  The  paddle  beams  themselves  arc 
usually  formed  of  a  single  plate,  lightened  with  holes,  and  having  around  its 
et^es  a  double-angle  frame.  In  some  cases,  instead  of  a  plate  lightened  with 
holes,  a  lattice  formation  is  adopted,  but  this  is  much  less  capable  of  resisting 
end-on  shocks.  In  large  vessels,  the  better  to  support  the  ends  of  the  paddle 
beams,  a  plate  stay  is  fitted,  extending  diagorwlly  from  their  outer  ends  to  the 
top  of  the  web  frame  at  the  promenade  deck  (Fig.  2),  In  channel  steamers  the 
small  subsidiary  bracket  beams  supporting  the  wing  are  formed  in  a  similar 
way,  but  less  massively.  In  river  steamers  they  are  of  angle  or  tee  bar,  kneed 
downwards  at  their  ends  and  supported  from  the  vessel's  side  by  round-iron 
stays  (Fig.  3).  ITie  latter  should  connect  to  the  vessel's  side  with  a  large  palm, 
and  the  thin  shell  plating  should  be  locally  doubled,  for  if  not  they  might,  in 
case  of  accident,  tear  open  the  sidus,  with  perhaps  serious  consequences. 

In  river  steamers  the  paddle  wing  is  merely  planked,  in  channel  steamers  it 
is  plated ;  and,  in  the  latter,  to  break  the  shock  of  waves  when  they  strike  the 
platform  from  below,  fore-and-aft  bars  of  half-round  iron  arc  riveted,  a  few 
inches  apart,  to  the  sloping  edges  of  the  supporting  beams  (Fig.  i,  Plate  31). 
The  timber  belting,  forming  the  outer  margin  of  the  sponson,  is  of  elm,  steamed 
and  bent  to  shape.  It  is  usually  worked  in  two  thicknesses,  witli  well-shifted 
scarjrfi  joints,  and  upon  its  outer  surface  there  is  fitted  a  rubbing  plate,  which 
should  be  thick  and,  if  practicable,  jointless. 

The  paddle  box  has  no  structural  duties  {Figs,  i  and  2,  Plate  32);  it  forms 
a  mere  covering  for  the  wheel,  to  shut  in  spray ;  it  may,  therefore,  be  of  slender 
construction,  but  as  it  off'ers  a  large  surface  to  flying  masses  of  water,  it  should 
be  sufficiently  substantial  to  resist  their  concussive  effects.  It  is  formed  of  sheet 
steel,  J  or  ^  inch  thick,  but  in  small  vessels  it  is  sometimes  made  of  feather- 
and-grove  planking,  about  \\  inch  thick.  It  is  stiffened  and  supported  by  hght 
angle  bars,  bent  to  the  fore-and-aft  contour  of  the  box.  The  inner  vertical  wall 
is  of  thin  plating,  but  the  outer  is  usually  of  wood,  this  material  lending  itself  to 
the  ornamental  open  fretwork  conspicuous  in  nearly  all  paddle  steamers.  In 
channel  steamers  the  side  plating  of  the  hull  is  usually  extended  up  to  the 
promenade  deck  (except  at  the  after  end,  where  there  is  less  chance  of  sea  and 
spray  leaping  on  board),  and  in  way  of  the  paddle  wings  the  topside  plating  is 
carried  outwards  around  them,  the  enclosed  spaces  forming  convenient  locations 
for  water-closets,  galleys,  etc    In  small  river  steamers  the  paddle  wings  are 
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often  left  open,  to  form  gangways  and  mooring  placrorms ;  but,  adjoining  the 
paddle  box,  small  houses  are  built  for  galleys  and  water -close  Is,  (his  situation 
being  particularly  suitable  for  the  latter,  because  it  is  in  the  open,  remote  from 
the  living  spaces,  and  the  spray  from  the  paddle  wheels  affords  a  constant  supply 
of  water  for  flushing  purposes. 

Art.  336.  In  high-speed  cross  channel  and  river  steamers  the 
boilers  are  sometimes  of  so  large  a  dialiieler  as  to  necessitate  the  suppression  of 
a  large  portion  of  the  upper,  or  main,  deck,  leaving  a  mere  margin  on  either  side 
(Fig-  S>  Plate  31),  This,  of  course,  is  in  consequence  of  the  shallowness  of  the 
hull,  for  in  these  vessels  the  upper  deck,  in  its  relation  to  the  boilers,  occupies 
a  similar  position  to  the  lowest  deck  of  an  ordinary  cargo  vessel,  which,  as 
noticed  in  Art.  aoo,  may  have  to  be  entirely  suppressed  in  way  of  the  boilers. 
On  account  of  their  small  depth  and  relatively  great  length,  these  vessels  are 
liable  to  intense  longitudinal  stresBea,  more  particularly  channel  steamers, 
which  encounter  large  waves,  and  as  the  heavy  machinery,  concentrated  amid- 
ships, is  practically  the  only  weight  carried,  sagging  stresses  are  more  severe 
than  homing  (Art.  8).  Special  care  must,  therefore,  he  taken  to  ensure  sufficient 
longitudinal  strength  in  the  upper  deck  where  cut  away  by  the  machinery  open- 
ings. This  may  be  done  by  fitting  thicker  plating  on  the  existing  marginal 
parts,  and  by  so  designing  the  fore-and-aft  coaming  plates  of  the  openings  that, 
beside  supporting  and  stiffening  the  deck,  they  may  contribute  useful  longitudinal 
strength  ;  also,  by  fitting  below  the  marginal  parts  of  the  deck  one  or  two  fore- 
and-aft  keelson-like  stringers,  connecting  them  to  the  plating  between  the  beams, 
so  as  to  give  it  the  necessary  stiffness  under  longitudinal  compressive  stress.  If 
the  promenade  deck  is  carefully  designed  with  continuous  fore-and-aft  material, 
and  rigidly  united  to  the  main  structure  of  the  hull,  it  may  form  so  substantial  a 
portion  thereof  as,  in  effect,  to  increase  the  vessel's  depth  and  greatly  improve 
her  strength  as  a  long  girder.  The  sides  of  the  hull  in  the  machinery  space, 
where  many  beams  are  severed  and  where  the  greatest  load  is  carried,  must  be 
well  stiffened  by  web-frames,  go  that,  under  longitudinal  bending  forces,  they 
may  be  held  to  their  work,  free  from  any  transverse  straining  tendency.  The 
influence  of  web  frames  in  this  respect  may  be  readily  appreciated  by  the  simple 
experiment  of  bending  a  shallow  trough,  say  of  paper  ;  under  the  external  bend- 
ing force  the  sides  will  be  observed  to  fold  over  transversely. 

Art.  337.  Boilers  do  not  require  such  extensive  seating  as  an  engine,  for 
although  they  may  be  veiy  heavy,  they  are  an  inert  dead-weight-  They  sit 
in  cradles,  termed  "  boiler  bearers  "  or  "  stools,"  formed  by  a  vertical  plate, 
the  upper  edge  of  wliich  is  curved  to  the  radius  of  the  boiler  shell  (see  Fig.  5, 
Plate  ay  ;  Figs.  8  and  g,  Plate  28,  and  Plate  109),  For  a  short  boiler,  two 
stools  in  the  length  are  sufficient ;  for  a  large  double-ended  one,  three,  or  even 
four  may  be  necessary  (see  Plate  108).  They  must  be  massively  constructed, 
fur  they  require  a  large  margin  of  strength.  When  full  of  water  a  boiler  is 
a  very  heavy  mass;  a  single-ended  boiler,  about  16  feet  in  diameter,  may  weigh 
70  tons,  but  a  large  double-ended  one  may  weigh  as  much  as  150  tons.  Their 
weight,  moreover,  may,  in  effect,  be  greatly  augmented  by  the  vertical  movement 
of  the  vessel ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  wing  boilers,  lying  near  the  bilge,  the 
added  vertical  oscillation  due  to  rolling  may  cause  a  still  further  increase. 
Also,  as  a  result  of  the  rolling,  all  the  weight  of  the  boiler  may  he  thrown  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  stools,  on  one  side  only,  where,  owing  to  their  greater  height, 
they  may  bi;  less  capable  of  supporting  it.  The  stool  plates  vary  in  thickness 
from  about  J  inch  for  a  small  boiler  to  j  inch  for  a  large,  and  they  are  stiffened 
all  around  by  large  double  angles.  They  are  made  in  two  parts,  for  they  are 
then  more  readily  fitted,  and  the  boiler  is  as  well,  if  not  better,  supported. 

With  shallow  floors,  the  lower  angles  of  the  boiler  stools  are  riveted  to 

double  reverse  frames  on  the  floors  (Figs,  8  and  9,  Plate  28).     As  these  par- 

icular  floors  receive  most,  if  not  all,  the   weight  of  the  boiler,  ihey  should 

idently  be  thicker  than  the  others,  and  their  double  reverse  bars  should  be  of 
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the  same  lai^e  size  as  those  on  the  boiler  stooli.  The  circumstance  that  the 
intermediate  floors  may  take  none  of  the  weight  of  the  boilera  is  a  sufficient 
reason  Tot  making  them  stronger  than  those  in  the  cargo  holds;  for  when  the 
vessel  is  at  load  draught,  or  if  in  the  load  condition  she  should  take  the  ground, 
they  might,  having  no  weight  aljove  them,  suffer  a  more  severe  upward  bendit^ 
stress.  All  the  floors  in  the  boiler-room  are,  therefore,  increased  in  thicknen, 
and  their  upper  edges  are  provided  with  double  reverse  bars,  the  added  oat 
extending  from  top  of  bilge  to  top  of  bilge— except  in  small  vessels.  The 
increase  in  thickness  is  also  particularly  useful  ih  providing  a  margin  against 
corrosion  (Art.  573).  Instead  of  fitting  double  reverse  bars,  it  would  be  bettn 
to  fit  one  of  greater  thickness,  for,  as  the  comparatively  thin  double  bars  offer 
a  large  surface  to  corrosion,  their  strength  may  be  rapidly  reduced ;  directly 
under  ihc  boilers,  nherc  the  heat  is  greatest,  their  horiEOntal  flanges  may  waste 
away  in  a  comparatively  short  [jeriod. 

To  prevent  tripping  of  ilie  stools  they  are  often  supported  by  fore-and-aft 
brackets,  as  well  as  by  plates  uniting  their  ends  (Figs.  8  and  9,  Plate  28).  llie 
latter,  to  be  cOicient,  must  be  wide,  but  when  so  they  may  be  shut  in,  and 
prevent  a  proper  circulation  of  air  in  the  confined  space  below  the  boiler ;  this 
may  be  avoided  by  curving  their  ujijier  edge,  and  when  the  lower  one  is  fitted  on 
the  tops  of  the  floors,  they  then  not  only  support  the  stools,  but  distribute 
the  weight  of  the  boiler  to  the  intermediate  floors  (Fig.  8).  In  some  cases, 
where  tlie  latter  effei:t  is  particularly  desired,  the  boilers  are  supported,  not  by 
transverse  stools,  but  by  deep  fore-and-aft  bearer  plates  (Fig.  lo),  one  on  each 
side  of  the  boiler,  to  take  which  tliey  are  provided  with  two  or  three  special 
cast-iron  attachments  on  their  upper  ud^e,  and  are  held  erect  at  these  places  by 
transverse  bracket  plates  to  the  lloors. 

When  there  Is  a  cellalar  doable  bottom,  the  tank  framework  in  the  boiler 
room  is  increased  in  mnssivcness ;  the  lloors  which  take  the  boiler  stools  are 
provided  with  double  reverse  bars,  and  their  thickness,  as  that  of  all  other  parts 
of  the  tank,  is  increased  from  by  'lo  to  '04  inch.  The  increased  thickness  is 
intended  to  serve  as  a  margin  against  corrosion.  The  boiler  Btools  may  sit 
dircf  tly  on  the  tank  top,  being  riveted  to  the  double  reverse  bars  on  the  floors, 
in  which  case  the  latter  should  be  of  a  size  to  suit  those  on  the  boiler  stools.  It 
is  well  to  incrv.TSL-  the  thickness  of  these  particular  floors,  and,  if  the  tank  is  deep, 
to  NtifVon  them  with  vi.-rtical  niiglcs.  Another  plan  is  to  provide  a  foundation 
for  tho  stools,  ill  the  form  of  a  transverse  I-scction  beam,  riveted  to  the  lank 
top  (I'ig.  5,  rinte  27,  and  Plate  109).  In  a  Mclntyre  tank  these  are  necessary 
to  ilislrilnite  the  weight  of  the  boilers  over  the  various  fore-and-aft  tank  girders. 
They  are  .advantageous  in  that,  shoulil  the  fixture  of  the  stools  be  delayed  until 
the  Iioilcrs  are  in  jilacc,  the  riveting  of  them  may  not  disturb  the  watcrtightness 
of  the  tank.  Tlie  same  result  may  be  accomplished  more  simply  by  substituting 
a  stout  tec  liar  for  the  lower  angles  of  the  stool,  for  this  may  be  riveted  to  the 
tank  top  liy  itself  and  then  Ihc  stool  plate  lo  it,  at  any  time  subsequently. 
Another  plan  is  to  substitute  for  the  tec  bar  two  angles  riveted  back  to  back, 
one  having  a  6-inch  vortical  flange,  and  the  other  a  3-inch,  so  that  the  lower 
edge  of  the  stool  plate  may  bear  upon  the  toe  of  the  latter.  When  boilers  are 
placed  near  the  bilge,  they  cannot  be  lowered  directly  into  their  berth  ;  they  arc 
towered  straight  down  through  the  central  deck  opening,  and  arc  then  shoved 
athwartship  on  skids;  and,  of  course,  to  permit  of  this,  only  the  outer  halves  of 
each  outer  pair  of  stools  may  he  fixed  in  the  first  instance.  When  placed  very 
close  to  the  bilge  the  outer  stools  may  fall  over  the  margin  brackets,  and  in  such 
cases  tliese,  or  the  lower  parts  of  two  suitably  placed  web  frames,  may  be 
specially  formed  to  act  as  stools.  In  some  vessels  the  boiler  stools  arc  of  cast 
iron,  bolted  direct  to  the  tank  lop. 

The  boilers  merely  sit  In  their  stools  without  attachment,  the  curved  form  of 
the  bed  preventing  any  transverse  movement.  To  provide,  however,  against  the 
effect  of  excessive  rolling,  stays  (of  round  or  flat  iron)  ate  led  diagonally  from 
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e  tops  of  the  boiler  (through  the  side  bunker)  to  the  vessel's  side,  and  when 
two  or  more  boilers  abreast,  they  are  stayed  the  one  to  the  other.  In 
e  event  of  end-on  collision,  the  momenluni  of  a  heavy  boiler,  when  the  vessel's 
is    suddenly  arrested,  might   cause   it  to  jump  forward,  and  to  guard 

insl  this  (a  contingency  which  might  cause  fracture  of  the  steam  pipes  and 

i  of  hfe),  ooUision  chocks  (termed  "ramming  chocks"  in  warships)  are 
■,  one  at  each  end  of  the  boiler  (Fig.  8,  Plate  28).  These  are  merely 
:al  brackets,  fixed  to  the  tank  top  or  floors,  the  upper  corners  of  which 
^erlap  the  face  of  the  boiler.  They  are  useful  not  only  as  regards  (he  displacing 
{Beet  of  collision,  but  in  preventing  gradual  fore-and-aft  "  cneping"  movement 
i  the  boiler,  due  to  long-continued  expansion  and  contraction. 

When  the  vessel's  inner  bottom  is  curved  transversely,  as  in  warships,  special 
care  is  required  in  fitting  tlie  boiler  stools.  Sometimes  the  template  moulds 
from  which  they  are  to  be  formed  are  ringed  up  in  the  ship,  being  suitably 
adjusted  and  levelled,  so  that  when  the  stools  are  ultimately  riveted  in  the  same 
place  the  boilers  may  bear  properly  and  occupy  their  designed  position.  The 
curved  edge  of  the  stools  may  be  cut  to  the  figured  radius  of  the  bojler,  or  from 
a  template  mould  taken  from  the  boiler  itself.  As  a  boiler  is  not  always 
precisely  round,  the  former  method  may  not  result  in  a  perfect  fit,  in  which  case 
discrepancies  are  made  good  by  inserting  iron  filling  pieces  between  the  stools 
and  the  shell  of  the  boiler.  Sometimes  the  curved  angle  bars  of  the  stools  are 
not  fitted  until  the  boiler  is  in  place,  so  that  the  latter  may  take  a  solid  bearing 
on  the  stool  plates,  and  to  permit  of  an  accurate  fit  of  the  bars. 

Art.  338.  In  order  that  the  slokers  may  stand  at  a  convenient  height  with 
regard  (o  the  furnaces,  a  raised  platform  is  provided  in  each  stokehold 
(Plates  108  and  109).  With  shallow  floors  it  may  be  from  2  to  4  feet  above 
them,  with  a  double  bottom  from  i  to  3  feet.  The  supporting  framework  of  the 
platform  is  often  constructed  in  a  rough  and  ready  fashion,  with  wood  bearers, 
but  in  high-class  work  it  is  neatly  and  efficiently  made  with  angle  or  tee  bars. 
The  platform  is  of  chequered  plates,  malleable  or  cast,  of  small  size,  so  that  they 
may  be  readily  lifted  to  overhaul  the  pipes  lying  below  and  clean  the  bilge  space. 
It  is  important  that  they  should  form  an  intact  surface,  without  crevices,  so  that 
smalt  coal  and  ashes  may  not  pass  below  to  form  mud  with  the  bilge  water  and 
choke  the  pumps.  To  this  end,  therefore,  it  is  usual  lo  lay  first  a  complete 
flooring  of  wood,  upon  which  the  plates  may  rest ;  and  this  has  the  further 
advantage  that,  should  a  large  volume  of  water  accumulate  in  the  bilges  or  oil 
the  lank  top,  it  may  not  (when,  through  the  rolling  of  the  ship,  it  strikes  the 
platform  from  below)  so  readily  dislodge  the  plates.  Should  this  happen — a.  not 
uncommon  occurrence— the  result  might  be  serious,  (or  quantities  of  coal  and 
ashes  would  be  washed  into  the  bilges  and,  by  choking  the  pumps,  prevent  the 
removal  of  the  water,  which  continuing  to  accumulate,  might  extinguish  the 
fires.  Also,  the  violent  dislodgment  of  the  plates  might  injure  the  men,  or 
damage  the  numerous  pipes  of  this  region.  A  similar  platform  is  provided 
in  the  engine-room,  and  at  various  heights,  grating  platforms,  suitably  arranged, 
nth  coramimicating  ladders  for  access  to  the  di^erent  parts  of  the  engine. 
"  nilar  gratings  are  also  fitted  over  the  stokehold  at  the  different  deck  levels. 
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CHAPTER  XX, 

BOW   AND  STERN,   !CTKM   AND  STERN-FRAUE,   PROPELLER    BRACKETS,  ETC 

Art.  339.  The  overhanging  Btem,'  with  the  projecting  ude  qnorten  « 
buttocks,  is  a  feature  common  to  all  sea-going  veaseli.  It  is  useful  in  pro- 
viding deck  space  around  the  ruddei-head  for  the  tiller  and  steering  gear  (Fig.  3, 
Plate  35) ;  it  protects  them  and  the  steersman  from  the  violence  of  the  wtves, 
and  the  rudder  from  contact  with  quay  walls  or  other  vessels.  It  also  provides 
reserve  buoyancy,  so  that  large  waves  may  not  overwhelm  the  deck,  but  ntber 
lift  the  vessel's  stern ;  in  this  respect  it  is  particularly  necessary  in  sailing-ships, 
as  a  provision  against  the  contingency  known  as  "  pooping."  When  caught  ia 
a  hurricane,  a  sailing-ship  may  be  compelled  to  run  before  the  wind  and  wavo, 
and  it  not  infrei^iiently  happens  that  a  large  following  wave,  overtaking  her, 
may  fail  to  lift  the  stern  above  its  crest,  which,  breaking  on  board,  may 
sweep  the  deck  with  disastrous  consequences.  As  a  provision  against  this 
casualty,  sailing-ships  are  always  designed  with  a  poop  or  raised  quarter-deck, 
which  places  the  deck  at  a  safe  height  and  increases  the  buoyancy  of  the  ahm 
end.  The  bow,  unlike  the  stern,  meets  the  waves,  and  so  the  chance  of  their 
breaking  on  board  is  even  more  pronounced ;  but  here  there  is  no  vulnerable 
Steering  gear,  and  in  stormy  weather  no  one  need  stand  forward.  A  sufEdeoc; 
of  lifting  power  is  secured  here  by  giving  a  large  upward  sheer  to  the  deck, 
two  or  three  times  as  much  as  at  the  stern,  and  by  providing  a  forecastle.  A 
similar  buoyant  effect  to  that  given  by  the  overhanging  buttocks  is  sometimes 
secured  at  the  bow,  by  flaring  the  vessel's  sides,  i.t.  curving  them  outwards  near 
the  gunwale,  a  design  which,  although  resulting  in  a  very  bluff  forecastle  deck, 
need  not  affect  the  fineness  of  the  HaterUnes  below.  In  sailing-ships  this  forma- 
tion, in  conjunction  with  the  usual  cut-water  stem,  may  give  very  considerable 
lifting  power  (Fig.  3,  Plate  65).  In  Channel  steamers,  which  may  have  to  leave 
narrow  and  exixised  harbours  stern-first,  the  stern  is  sometimes  formed  like  the 
how  {see  Fig.  12,  Plate  39),  Hut  here  there  is  still,  in  effect,  a  projecting  stern, 
for  the  sternpost  and  ruilderhead  arc  situated  some  distance  from  the  extreme 
end,  thus  providing  the  necessary  protection  and  housing  for  the  tiller,  etc. 

In  some  recently  built  merchant  vessels  the  cruiser  or  warship  type  of 
stem  has  been  adopted  (Figs.  6  ami  7,  Plate  19).  In  warships  the  stern  is  so 
designed  that  the  steering  gear  and  rudder  head  may  be  entirely  under  water, 
and  thus  be  safe  to  some  extent  from  an  enemy's  gun  fire  (Fig.  8,  Plate  39,  and 
Plate  43).  This  is  done  by  simply  extending  the  deck  lines,  the  load  water-line 
and  water-lines  immediately  below  it,  well  abaft  the  rudder  head,  so  that  they 
may  meet  on  either  side  as  at  the  bow.  Near  the  load  line  the  water-lines  usually 
meet  more  or  less  sharply,  so  as  to  form  a  ridge  at  the  middle  line  ;  above  this 
they  are  gradually  rounded  off,  the  upper  deck  being  elliptical  in  plan.  Some 
stems  are  rounded  off  everywhere,  so  as  to  be  almost  spherical ;  this  kind  is 
difficult  to  construct  owing  to  the  large  number  of  awkward  furnace  plates,  and 
is,  moreover,  a  very  unpleasing  one  to  the  eye.  As  adopted  in  merchant  vessels, 
the  so-called  "  cruiser-stern  "  does  not  usually  provide  for  underwater  steering- 

'  As  used  in  lliis  particular  sense,  tbe  term  "item,"  iltsign.ilei  that  jHirt ion  of  iho  hull  as 
seen  in  profile  abaft  the  riiddei  post  j  (he  term  "eeuiiUr,"  thai  part  of  ihc  stern  below  Ihe 
knuckli:  niouliling  which  ia  covereil  bf  tlie  strakes  of  shell  plating  as  tliey  ^weq)  afl  frum  the 
buttocks  01  ovt-Thanjjini;  qiiarlera. 
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vc,  the  rudder-head  bi:ing  carried  up,  and  the  gear  placed  as  usual  on  the 
bper  deck  or  ia  the  'iK-een-decks.  By  carrying  the  water-lines  further  aft  and 
Bling  out  and  lowering  tlie  bullock  lines  it  may  increase  to  some  extent  the 
isplacemenl  and  carrying  capacity,  which,  in  ordinary  cargo  vessels,  is  about 
tne  only  advantage ;  in  high-speed  vessels  the  formation  may  reduce  resistance 
to  some  extent,  due  to  the  lengthening  and  fining  of  the  load  water-line.  When 
the  vessel  is  at  load  draught  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  ts  submerged,  and  if  the 
stem  is  well-shaped  it  has  then  quite  a  smart  appiearance ;  at  lighter  draughts, 
however,  it  comes  riglit  out  of  the  water,  when  it  looks  heavy  and  ungainly. 

On  account  of  its  overhanging  disposition,  the  framework  of  the  stem 
requires  to  be  specially  arranged,  so  that  it  may  support  its  own  weight  and 
resist  upward  shocks  from  the  waves  (Figs,  i,  a,  3,  and  4,  Plate  33).  The 
transom  frame  is  the  most  important  part;  it  has  a  deep  floor  plate,  so 
connected — by  the  middle— to  the  top  of  the  siernpost  as  to  form  a  strong 
horizontal  girder,  most  capable  in  supporting  the  overhanging  quarters  and  stern. 
Lloyd's  rules  recguire  the  transom  floor  to  be  of  the  same  thickness  as  the 
bottom  shell  plating  at  the  vessel's  ends,  attd  six  times  the  thickness  of  a  single- 
screw  stem  frame  in  depth.  In  screw  steamers  two  or  three  of  the  frames 
immediately  before  the  transom  step  upon  the  arch  of  the  propeller  frame,  and 
these,  in  lai^e  vessels,  are  also  provided  with  deep  floor  plates,  so  as  to  form 
subsidiary  transoms  (Plate  109).  Abaft  the  transom  the  ordinary  transverse 
system  of  framing  is  inapplicable,  for  much  of  the  supported  surface  lies  athwart- 
ship;  a  radial  arrangement  is,  therefore,  adopted  (Fig.  i,  Plate  33),  for  the 
frames,  having  then  httle  bevel,  are  easily  made,  and  are  most  efficient  in  their 
support.  On  account  of  their  inclination  to  the  keel  line,  they  are  termed  "  ^ant 
or  stern-frames."  Their  heels  abut  on  the  transom  floor,  connecting  thereto  by 
bracket  plates ;  and  their  upper  ends  connect  by  radial  beams  to  the  transom 
beam  (see  Figs.  2  and  4).  As  the  entire  framework  of  the  stem  is  suspended 
bracket-like  from  the  after  surface  of  the  transom,  it  has  a  tendency  to  droop, 
or  topple  over  backwards ;  against  this,  however,  it  is  well  held  by  the  weather 
deck  stringers  and  tie  plates,  and  by  the  shell  plating,  the  upper  part  .of  which, 
encircling  it  like  a  hoop,  binds  it  to  the  hull  proper.  The  long  shallow  sterns  of 
large  steam  yachts  are  specially  strengthened  against  the  downward  pull  of  their 
own  weight  and  the  upward  shocks  of  the  waves,  by  fore-and-aft  web  frames. 

Lloyd's  rules  require  the  cant  frames  to  be  the  same  distance  apart  at 
the  knuckle  line  as  the  frames  amidships.  They  are  of  angle  bar  of  fore-peak 
size;  so  also  are  their  beams,  which,  when  the  gunwale  is  rounded,  may  be 
in  one  piece  with  them.  The  brackets  connecting  them  to  the  transom  floor 
may  be  the  (irll  depth  of  this  plate,  but  in  large  vessels  the  alternate  ones,  or  all 
of  them  excepting  two  at  the  centre,  may  be  made  quite  small.  It  large  they 
may  be  lightened  with  large  holes,  and,  if  not  flanged  on  their  upper  tdgf.%,  are 
provided  with  a  stiffening  angle.  The  position  of  the  top  of  the  transom  floor 
relatively  to  the  second  deck  varies ;  it  ia  usually  above  it  {Fig.  a,  Plate  35),  but 
sometimes  it  is  at  the  same  level  (Fig.  4),  so  that  the  deck  plating  may  extend 
right  out  to  the  stern.  In  such  case,  to  provide  access  abaft  the  transom  for 
riveting  the  deck  plating  or  shell,  manholes  must  be  punched  in  its  floor  (Fig.  3), 
A  description  of  the  laying  off  work  and  building  of  the  stern  will  be  found  in 
Art.  638. 

The  transom  beam  should  be  pillared  at  the  middle  or  at  each  side. 
When  the  rudder  trunk  extends  to  the  weather  deck,  a  vertical  plate  is  sometimes 
fitted  between  the  transom  floor  and  beam  (Fig.  i,  Plate  33) ;  this  is  useful  in 
that,  besides  forming  the  forward  part  of  the  rudder  trunk,  it  supports  the  deck  ' 
jtnd  checks  side-swaying  tendencies.  Sometimes  the  rudder  post  extends  tp  the 
weather  deck,  and  if  well  connected  thereto  it  serves  the  same  purpose.  On 
account  of  the  restricted  space  abaft  the  transom,  the  fitting  of  the  rudder  trunk 
vis  often  a  difficult  matter,  and  to  facilitate  the  work  tlie  transom  floor  is  often 
Hyplnted  on  either  side  of  the  post,  the  central  part  of  which  may  be  fitted 
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after  the  trunk  is  in  place  (Fig.  3).  Owing  to  the  ahtrp  cumture  and  inclina- 
tion of  the  oxter  or  tuck  plates,  it  is  often  a  difficult  matter  to  lecurc  proper 
contact  of  the  shell  flange  at  the  heel  of  the  transom  frame  angles;  thick 
upcied  liners  are  often  introduced,  and  as  a  result  there  is  sometimes  trouble 
from  leaky  rivets.  To  avoid  this,  it  is  well  to  cut  short  the  heels  of  the  tmuom 
frame  angles,  and  fit  a  special  heel  piece,  formed  of  a  flanged  plate,  neatly 
smithed  to  the  required  shape  as  ascertained  after  the  shell  plating  is  in  place. 

Art-  340.  In  the  early  iron  vessels  the  stem  met  the  keel  with  a  sharp 
elbow-like  curve  at  the  fore-foot  (Fig.  3,  Plate  a5),  the  transverse  sections bdn^ 
of  an  acute  V  form.  Now,  it  is  usual,  except  in  full  vessels,  to  adopt  an  eaiy 
curve,  so  as  to  cut  away  the  sharp,  knife-like  fore-foot  (Fig.  S),  for  not  only  is 
this  an  awkward  part  of  the  hull  to  construct,  but,  owing  to  its  small  volume  and 
its  heaviness,  it  is  prejudicial  as  regards  cargo-carrying  power.  In  modem,  fuU, 
cai^o  v(.-sscls  the  fore-foot  is  not  cut  away,  and  it  is  made  very  full  and  flat,  so 
as  to  provide  useful  buoyancy.  Being  entirely  submerged,  a  bluff  fore-foot  does 
not  increase  the  vessel's  resistance.  AVith  a  given  displacement,  it  is  advan- 
tageous in  that  it  permits  of  finer  lines  above,  thus  minimizing  resistance.  It 
has  the  disadvantage,  however,  of  reducing  the  vessel's  draught  when  in  light  trim, 
and  increasing  the  intensity  of  wave-pounding  action  (Art  135).  In  small 
sailing-ships  the  fore-foot  is  useful,  for  its  side  surliice,  by  contributing  lateral 
resistance,  lends  to  reduce  leeway.'  In  some  large  steamers  the  fore-foot  is  very 
much  cut  away  by  an  extensive  rise  in  the  keel  line.  Contrary  to  what  is 
generally  supposed,  it  appears  from  an  experiment  made  by  Mr.  Hovgaard^ 
that  when  moving  at  high  speed  the  lateral  resistance  of  the  fore-foot  may  assist 
the  turning  power  of  the  rudder. 

Art.  341.  There  are  two  types  of  bow :  the  slraigfU{^\%.  4,  Plate  36),  and 
thefA//irr(Fig.  s)i  the  latter  being  also  known  as  the  "  fiddkai  cutwater  bow^  In 
practically  all  steamers  the  former  is  adopted ;  it  may  be  perfectly  plumb,  but 
very  commonly  it  has  a  slight  rake,  so  that  when  the  vessel  trims  by  the  stem  it 
may  be  nearly  plumb.  Yachts  and  sailing-ships  usually  have  a  cutwater  bow 
(Plates  6>,  63,  and  65).  In  sailing-ships  it  is  advantageous  in  that  it  increases 
the  length  of  the  base-line  of  the  sail  area,  and  reduces  the  length  of  the 
bowiiprit;  it  also  confers  some  additional  lifting  power.  As  regards  collision, 
it  is  a  useful  formation,  for  as  the  cutwater  is  the  first  part  to  crush  up,  it 
forms  a  buffer,  absorbing  the  energy  of  the  collision,  so  that  the  stem  below 
and  the  water  tightness  of  the  hull  may  be  unaffected.  It  is  also  advantageous  as 
regards  the  vessel  struck,  for  the  damage  may  be  confined  to  the  above-water 
part  of  the  hull.  As  a  contrast  to  its  saving  influence,  the  destructive  power  of 
the  under-water  spur,  or  ram  bow,  of  a  warship  naturally  suggests  itself  (Fig.  2, 
Plates  31  and  84).  So  great  may  be  the  usefulness  of  a  cutwater  bow  in  mini- 
mizing the  serious  effects  of  collision,  that  it  was  urged  at  one  time  that  its 
universal  adoption  sliould  be  made  imperative.  It  is  a  serious  inconvenience  in 
docking,  however,  and  is  more  costly  than  a  straight  bow,  matters  which  are 
more  important  than  ;)ossible  usefulness  in  the  remote  contingency  of  collision. 

Art.  342.  Tiie  bow  frames  of  a  straight-stemmed  vessel  do  not  difier 
from  the  others.  As  noticed  in  Art.  81,  their  greater  bevel  makes  them  less 
efficient  in  supporting  the  shell ;  as  a  rule  this  is  not  considered,  but  in  some 
very  bluff  vessels  they  are  canted,  so  as  to  lie  square  or  nearly  square  to  the 
shell.  In  a  vessel  having  a  cutwater  stem,  the  frames  which  sit  upon  the  cut- 
water form  small  triangles  (see  Fig.  3,  Plate  65).  Formerly  the  bowsprit  of  a 
sailing-vessel  was  always  shipped  right  into  the  hull,  for  which  purpose  the  fore- 
castle deck  stopped  at  a  frame  termed  the  "  knightluad"  situatL'd  a  short  distance 
from  the  cjid  of  the  cutwater  (Figs,  i  and  6,  Plate  65),  Tliis  frame  forms  a 
small  triangular  bulkhead,  having  a  hole  to  pass  the  bowsprit  and  lake  the 
wedging.  In  later  vessels  the  forecastle  deck  is  carried  at  one  level  to  the  end 
of  the  cutwater,  the  bowsprit  being  riveted  thereto  (see  Fig.  3). 
'  See  En^mering  for  August  i,  i  S89. 
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bargin  for  Ihc  shell  plating',  but  it  has  also,  of  course,  Ihe  distinctive  duty  of 
lolding  the  rudder  (see  Fig.  i,  Plate  45).  It  is  usually  the  same  depth  but  . 
'^hlly  thicker  than  the  slciii  bar.  It  extends  to  the  top  of  the  transom  floor, 
I  which  it  connects  by  a  pair  of  large  angle  bars.  It  may  be  tapered  from 
lere  it  enters  the  hull  to  the  top,  by  25  per  cent,  in  sectional  area  (Fig.  a, 
_late  33).  To  simplify  the  forging,  the  keel  portion,  which  is  scarph-jointed 
Irith  the  keel,  is  made  short ;  but,  regarding  the  joint  as  a  weak  spot,  Lloyd's 
tiles  specify  that  the  after  end  of  the  scarph  shall  be  at  least  one  and  a  half 
__  reme  spaces  forward  of  the  posL  To  form  sockets  for  the  "  rvider  pinties" 
projections  termed  "  giu/gcons"  or  "  brans  "  are  forged  on  the  post. 

Art,  344,  In  screw  steamers  the  slernpost  becomes  a  massive  stem  or 
propeller-frame  (see  Plates  40,  41,  and  log).  Here  there  are  two  posts,  the 
outer  or  rudder-post,  and  the  inntr,  body,  or  propeller-post.  They  are  united  above, 
by  the  arch  or  biidge-piece,  and  below  by  the  soU-piece.  Tde  propeller  shaft 
passes  through  the  inner  fiost,  which  is  enlarged  or  bossed  to  receive  it ;  and  the 
propeller  works  in  the  aperture  between  the  two  posts.  The  posts  and  other 
portions  of  the  stern-frame  are  about  twice  as  massive  as  the  sternpost  of  a.  sail- 
ing-ship or  paddle  steamer;  their  breadth  is  practically  the  same,  but  their 
thickness  and  transverse  dimension  is  twice  as  great.  As  regards  the  rudder-post 
and  sole-piece,  strength  is  essential  because,  unlike  the  sternpost  of  a  sailing- 
ship,  they  receive  no  support  from  the  shell  plating;  standing  alone  and 
unsupported,  they  must  resist  the  side  stresses  induced  by  the  rudder,  and  the 
side-bending  forces  which  may  be  experienced  by  grounding,  which  tends  to 
break  the  sole-piece  at  its  junction  with  the  inner  post,  and  the  rudder-post  at  its 
junction  with  the  bridge-piece.  As  the  rudder-post  is  exposed  more  particularly 
to  stresses  acting  in  an  alhwartship  direction,  its  transverse  dimension  is  evidently 
more  important  than  its  fore-and-aft  one ;  and  in  view  of  this  it  is  common  to 
increass  it,  and  correspondingly  reduce  the  fore-and-aft  dimension,  making  the 
post  almost  square  in  section.  In  llie  case  of  the  inner  post,  massiveness  is 
essential  in  order  that  it  may  form  a  sufficiently  inert  and  rigid  bearing  for  the 
propeller ;  and,  generally,  stiffness  and  strength  are  required  throughout  the 
whole  frame,  to  check  the  vibrating  effect  of  the  propeller  with  its  prejudicial 
tendency  on  the  riveting. 

By  Lloyd's  rules  the  rudder  post  is  the  same  thickness,  but  rather  less  deep 
than  the  propeller-post,  and  the  sectional  area  of  the  sole-piece  is  15  per  cent. 
greater  than  that  of  the  propeller- post.  By  the  rules  of  the  British  Corporation 
the  rudder-post  and  upper  part  of  the  propeller-post  are  r5  per  cent,  lighter  than 
the  lower  part  of  the  propeller- post,  the  sole-piece  being  30  per  cent,  heavier. 
The  scantlings  specified  in  Lloyd's  rules  are  tabulated  under  the  vessel's  second 
numeral.  Those  specified  by  the  British  Corporation  are  tabulated  under  the 
vessel's  length  and  depth ;  and  they  assume  for  each  length  of  vessel  a  certain 
maximum  speed ;  if  this  be  exceeded  heavier  scantlings  are  required. 

The  upper  part  of  the  rudder-post,  within  the  hull,  tapers  by  about  50  per 
cent.  The  keel  portion  tapers  into  the  keel,  with  which— if  a  bar  keel— it  con- 
nects by  a  scarph  joint,  the  after  end  of  which  must  be  at  least  two  and  a  half 
frame  spaces  forward  of  the  foremost  part  of  the  pro[ieIler-post.  In  ihe  case  of 
the  sole-piece,  while  its  sectional  area  between  the  two  posts  is  maintained,  it 
may  be  flattened  and  corres[iondingly  widened.  This  is  advantageous  in  that  it 
permits  of  the  propeller  being  placed  rather  lower  down,  the  greater  submersion 
improving  its  efficiency.  It  also  strengthens  the  sole-piece  against  side-bending 
stresses,  but,  to  secure  this  advantage,  its  transverse  strength  must  be  maintained 
at  its  junction  with  the  inner-post,  either  by  maintaining  its  breadth  or  sweeping 
it  into  the  inner-post  with  a  lai^e  fillet.  In  order  that  die  sole-piece  and  rudder- 
I  may  not  suffer  pressure  through  docking  or  grounding,  the  former  is  often 
cved  slighdy  upwards  at  the  after   end;    in  full  cargo  vessels  the  upward 
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.08).  It  is  now  common,  however,  to  form  it  with  an  aperture  as  in  a 
fcngle  screw  (Fig.  z,  Plate  87),  so  tliat  the  propellers  may  be  placed  closer 
^ether;  for,  when  the  sides  of  the  hull  intervene,  it  is  found  desirahle,  for  the 
_^  fficiency  of  the  propellers,  to  allow  a  clearance  of  a  foot  or  so.  In  a  few  cases 
an  aperture  has  been  introduced  so  that  the  propellers  may  overlap,  and  thus 
allow  the  shaft  to  be  placed  nearer  the  centre  line  (Fig.  i,  Plate  36,  and  Plate  37). 
The  arrangement  is  advantageous  in  that  the  bossed  portion  of  the  vessel's  side 
's  less  extensive,  the  length  of  the  propeller  brackets  is  reduced,  and  the  strength 
'     ■■  '  ^  adopted,  however,  as  it  is  found  to  cause 


sually  maintained  as  a  straight 
se,  the  small  upward  curve  at  the 
t  usually  inclines  upwards  at  the 


of  all  parts  is  increased;  it  ii 
excessive  vibration. 

In  ordinary  merchant  vessels  the  keel  is  i 
line  from  Btem  to  stem,  excepting,  of  cou 
fore-foot.     In  warships,  on  the  other  hand,  i 

stem,  and  in  some  cases  at  the  bow  as  well,  for  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  vessel's  length,  rising  by  many  feel  (see  Fig.  a,  Plate  31).  This  design  is 
advantageous  on  account  of  the  superior  turning  or  manieuvring  power  which 
results,  and  of  the  reduction  in  weight  due  to  the  removal  of  parts  of  the  hull— 
the  fare-foot  and  Iteel — which  contribute  a  less  buoyant  effect  than  their  own 
weight,  and  which  are  awkward  to  construct.  The  lesser  draught  at  the  stem 
tends  to  reduce  the  immersed  area  of  the  rudder,  but  this  may  be  maintained — 
and  advantageously  in  the  case  of  a  twin  screw— by  increasing  its  fore-and-aft 
dimension  (Art.  351).  \Vhen  the  propellers,  being  close  together,  require  an 
aperture  in  the  stem-frame,  an  extensive  rise  in  the  keel  line  would  cause  the 
sole-piece  to  foul  the  propellers,  and  so,  in  some  large,  modern,  merchant  vessels 
this  is  dispensed  with  altogether,  the  necessary  aperture  taking  the  form  of  an 
artdied  hollow  in  the  keel  line  (see  Fig.  3,  Plate  3r),  the  after  part  of  the  arch 
curving  down  to  support  the  heel  of  the  rudder. 

Art.  347.  Stem- frames,  rudders,  etc.,  may  be  forged  or  cast.  A 
forging  may  be  of  steel  or  iron  (usually  it  is  of  iron),  but  a  casting,  of  course, 
is  always  of  steel,  unless  it  be  for  a  sheathed  vessel,  when  bron/.e  is  employed 
(Art.  578).  Castings  are  cheaper  than  forgings,  especially  when  of  large  size 
or  of  complicated  form  ;  they  also  tend  to  greater  efficiency,  for  ihey  permit  of 
refinements  and  intricacies  in  the  design  impracticable  in  a  forging.  Small, 
simple  stemposts,  stern-frames,  and  rudders  are  often  forged  in  the  shipyard, 
from  waste  scrap-iron  or  steel.  If  large,  they  are  more  usually  of  cast  steel,  for 
while  the  cost  of  a  forging  increases  with  its  massiveness,  the  assurance  of  its 
soundness  diminishes,  the  welded  joints  becoming  less  reliable.  Nevertheless, 
forged  material  is  still  often  preferred,  especially  in  the  case  of  rudder  frames. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  it  is  possible,  by  skilful  and  careful  workmanship,  to 
produce  a  forging  of  practically  undoubted  soundness,  whereas  in  a  casting 
there  is  always  a  considerable  element  of  uncertainty,  the  circumstances  on 
which  its  soundness  depends  being  numerous  (comprising  subtle  chemical  and 
physical  effects,  and  internal  stresses  due  to  shrinkage  when  cooling  from  an 
exceedingly  high  temperature)  and  not  always  under  control ;  and  in  some 
cases  defects  (contraction  flaws),  unseen  at  the  first,  may  develop  through  lime, 
and  necessitate  the  renewal  of  the  casting  (Art.  68t).  Comparing,  however,  in 
a  general  way,  ship  forgings  with  castings,  if  made  with  care  and  skill  there  is 
little  to  choose  between  them  as  regards  reliability.  In  the  case  of  stern-frames 
and  other  parts  of  complex  form  (hollow  and  irregular  in  section,  and  having 
projecting  webs  and  flanges),  the  use  of  cast  steel  alone  permits  of  their  adoption, 
intricacies  in  the  design  adding  comparatively  little  to  their  cost  (see  Plates 
36,  43,  and  Fig.  2,  Plate  87).  Various  practical  matters  in  connection  with  the 
manufacture  of  forgings  and  steel  castings  will  be  found  in  Arts.  673  and  683, 

A  cast-steel  stem-frame  does  not  usually  differ  much  from  a  forging. 
The  edges  of  the  posts  within  the  apertures  are  very  commonly  rounded,  to 
reduce  the  water  disturbance ;  especially  in  large  vessels,  where  the  posts  may 
~     ^sure  nearly  a  loot  across.     The  sole-piece  also  may  be  rounded,  forming  an 
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ellipse  in  section,  or  it  may  be  strengthened  tnuuvenely  by  a  horizontal  wdi 
(Fig.  4,  Plate  41).  The  tops  of  the  posts  within  the  hull  may  hare  a  flange  to 
lake  the  transom  plates ;  and  they,  as  well  as  the  keel  portion,  may  be  of  tron^ 
section,  the  latter  having  a  central  web  to  take  the  vertical  keel  (see  Fig.  3, 
Plate  87) ;  massiveness  is  not  required  in  these  parts,  and  the  hollow  section 
reduces  weight  and  permits  of  short  through  rivets.  The  posts  of  the  stem- 
frame  of  a  single-screw  vessel  are  usually  solid;  in  that  of  a  twin-screw  certain 
parts  of  the  posts  may  be  of  trough  section  (Fig.  r,  Plate  36,  and  Fig.  a, 
Plate  87).  A  hollow  section  is  advantageous  in  permitting  of  short  throu^ 
rivets;  weight  for  weight,  it  giyes  stronger  posts,  the  sides  of  which  may  be 
bevelled  to  conform  with  the  run  of  the  shell  plating,  thus  increasing  die 
transverse  rigidity  and  simplifying  the  work  of  fitting  the  plates.  If  the  stem- 
frame  is  of  simple  L  form,  a  hollow  section  is  similarly  advantageous,  and  it 
permits  of  the  breadth  of  the  post  being  made  equal  to  that  of  the  rudder-stock, 
with  little  extra  weight  and  with  a  valuable  increase  of  lateral  strength. 

Art.  348.  Although  Btem-frameB  of  the  largest  size  may  be  cast  In  One 
piece  (Fig.  z,  Plate  87},  it  is  common  to  make  them  in  two,  scarph  jointing 
them  as  shown  in  Fig.  i,  Plate  36,  and  Plate  41.  It  may  be  necessary  to  do  so 
to  permit  of  the  frame  being  sent  by  rail  frotn  the  steel  works  to  the  shipyard. 
It  may  also  prove  useful  in  the  ship,  for  should  the  lower  part  of  the  rudder 
post  and  the  sole-piece  be  damaged  or  carried  away  (as  sometimes  happens), 
this  part  may  be  renewed  without  the  costly  work  of  disturbing  the  remainder. 
It  is  also  advantageous  as  regards  the  casting  work,  for  to  cast  in  one  piece  so 
large  a  mass  requires  special  care ;  the  casting  may  be  successfully  run,  but, 
owing  10  the  excessive  shrinkage  while  cooling,  serious  internal  stresses  may 
arise,  ditHcult  to  contend  with,  and  perhaps  resulting  in  fracture  or  hidden  flaws. 
And,  (urther,  there  is  always  the  chance  of  a  casting  proving  defective ;  if  in  one 
piece,  a  local  defect  may  necessitate  the  condemnation  of  the  whole,  involving, 
of  course,  a  serious  loss  to  the  manufacturer ;  by  making  it  in  two  or  more  parts, 
the  magnitude  of  the  risk  is  reduced.  The  scarph  joints  must  be  large  and 
securely  connected,  otherwise  the  vibrating  effect  of  the  propeller  might  loosen 
them,  with  disastrous  results.  Lloyd's  rules  require  their  length  and  breadth  to 
be,  respectively,  3  and  r^  times  the  breadth  of  the  post  Their  surfaces  are,  of 
course,  carefully  machined  to  secure  perfect  contact;  and  they  are  united  by 
four  rows  of  large  rivets,  those  in  the  body  post — excepting  a  few  tatk  rivets — 
also  taking  the  shell  plating.  Similar  scatpbs  are  sometimes  adopted  in  forged 
frames  ;  here  they  are  advantageous  in  that  they  dispense  with  welds,  which,  as 
noticed  in  Art.  683,  arc  apt,  in  larye  forgings,  to  be  points  of  weakness.  The 
stern-frame  of  a  warshi])  may  be  a  casting  of  very  complicated  form;  one  of 
these  is  illustrated  in  Plate  43.  'I"hose  of  sheathed  warships  are  of  phosphor 
bronze. 

Art.  349.  I'he  stem  is  practically  a  vertical  continuation  of  a  bar  keel. 
Its  duty  is  to  give  siiff'ness  and  massiveness  to  the  bow ;  if  the  ihin  shell  plating 
of  either  side  met  without  the  interposition  of  a  thick  bar,  the  knife-like  edge,  so 
formed,  would  have  neither  of  tltese  qualities;  it  might  not  even  withstand  the 
buffets  of  the  waves ;  it  would  be  torn  across  by  mooring  chains,  and  could  not 
endure  even  gentle  contact  with  quay  walls  ot  other  craft.  The  introduction  of 
a  thick  stem  bar  not  only  strengthens  the  bow  by  its  own  massiveness  and  power 
of  distributing  pressure,  but,  by  separating  the  shell  plating  on  either  side, 
increases  the  lateral  stifTiiess,  When  moving  even  at  low  speed,  the  momentum 
of  so  lai^e  a  mass  as  a  loaded  vessel  may  be  enormous ;  and  so  slender,  in 
comparison,  is  the  structure  of  the  hull,  that  impacts,  even  of  a  gentle  nature, 
are  usually  accompanied  by  deformation  at  the  point  of  contact.  The  rigidity 
of  the  usual  stem  bar  is  sulhcient  to  distribute  the  piessure  that  would  arise 
through  gentle  contact  with  obstacles  in  dock,  and,  in  its  design,  a  sufficiency 
in  this  respect  is  the  limit  kept  in  view.  Its  capabilities  in  resisting  impact 
depend  greatly  on  the  direction  of  the  blow;  if  end-on,  it  may  cut  through  the 
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e  of  another  vessel  and  suffer  litlle  or  no  deformation ;  if  inclined,  the  bow 
iay  be  shattered.  But,  of  course,  much  depends  on  the  efficiency  of  its  backing 
p  by  internal  breasthooks  (Art.  131). 

The  aoantllngB  of  a  stem  bar  vary  from  about  5X1  inch  in  a  small 
II  X  3i  inches  in  the  largest.  It  usually  tapers  either  in  breadth  or 
dcness  from  the  load  waterline. upwards,  its  sectional  area  diminishing  by 
>out  25  per  cent.  'I'his  is  permissible  because  the  upper  part  is  well  backed 
p  by  the  decks ;  and  it  receives  better  lateral  support  from  the  shell  plating, 
,  while  below  water  ihe  vessel's  sides  may  be  almost  parallel,  towards  the 
bp  they  converge  more  and  more  squarely.  To  reduce  water  disturbance  the 
:  edge  is  slightly  rounded,  the  edges  of  the  shell  [ilates  being  chamfered 
Tig.  I,  Plate  93). 

In  large  vessels  the  stem  bar,  if  it  were  in  one  piece  right  back  to  Ihe 
straight  part  of  the  keel,  would  be  inconveniently  long ;  in  such  cases,  therefore, 
it  is  jointed  above  or  below  the  turn.  An  undue  imporiance  is  sometimes 
attached  to  the  jointing  of  the  stem  bar,  it  being  urged  that  there  should  be  no 
joint  from  the  keel  line  to  the  upper  extremity.  But,  regarding  the  stem  as  a 
stiffening  bar,  it  is  evident  that  a  well-made  scarph  joint  can  have  little 
prejudicial  effect ;  in  case  of  collision,  resulting  in  distortion  of  the  stem,  it  is 
often  found  that  a  scarph  joint,  though  twisted  and  bent,  has  remained  close. 
It  is  common,  when  repairing  a  bow  damaged  by  collision,  to  renew  only  the 
damaged  part  of  the  stem,  introducing  a  scaryih  joint  at  any  point. 

The  connection  of  the  stem  to  a  flat-plate  keel  may  be  made  in  the 
manner  already  described  for  the  stern-frame  (Fig,  i,  Plate  40).  In  high-class 
vessels,  to  avoid  a  clumsy  club-foot,  the  lower  part  is  formed  of  an  independent 
steel  casting,  of  trough  section,  suilnbly  formed  to  the  shape  of  the  hull,  and 
having  a  central  web  to  take  the  vertical  keel  (see  Fig.  3,  Plate  34).  In  full 
cargo  vessels  the  rectangular  section  of  the  stem  bar  is  usually  retained,  the 
keel  plate  which  connects  to  its  lower  end  being  formed  with  a  groove-like 
hollow  at  its  forward  end  to  embrace  about  two  feet  of  the  lower  edge,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  I,  Plate  34,  and  Fig,  i,  Plate  10.  In  some  cases  a  stout  angle  bar, 
bevelled  to  suit  the  shell  plating,  is  riveted  to  each  side  of  the  stem,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  a,  Plate  34.  In  small,  light-scantlinged,  fine-lined  steamers  the  lower  part 
of  the  stem  may  be  conveniently  formed  of  a  large  angle  bar,  flattened  out  where 
it  adjoins  the  plate  keel,  and  closed  gradually  to  where  it  is  welded  to  the  solid 
stem  bar.  In  small  coasting  vessels  and  trawlers  the  stem  is  often  of  bulb  bar 
section  (Plate  113E). 

To  strengthen  the  fore-foot  against  grounding  pressures,  it  is  important 
that  the  vertical -plate  keel  should  overlap  and  connect  to  the  lower  end  of 
the  stem.  As  in  the  case  of  a  bar  keel,  the  stem  bar  may  be  of  iron  or 
steel,  forged  or  rolled.  Various  practical  matters  in  this  connection  are  noticed 
in  Art.  611. 

Art.  350.  In  a  single-screw  steamer  the  propeller  shaft  passes  through  the 
massive  stern-frame;  in  a  twin-screw  vessel  a  similar  bearing  is  provided  by 
the  propeller  struts  or  brackets.  At  one  time  these  were  always  of  the 
two-leg  form  shown  in  Plate  35,  but  now,  in  large  vessels,  it  is  common  to 
substitute  a  single  horizontal  bracket,  as  shown  in  Plates  36,  37,  and  38,  The 
former  has  the  disadvantage  of  adding  considerably  to  the  vessel's  resistance, 
and  though  the  disposition  of  its  legs  is  such  that  it  forms  naturally  a  very 
capable  bearing,  its  saliency  and  incompactness  expose  it  to  damage  from 
sunken  wreckage  or  by  grounding.  The  single-leg  bracket  is  very  compact ;  in 
passmg  tlirough  the  ivater  it  adds  little  or  nothing  to  the  vessel's  resistance,  for 
it  is  not  an  isoUied  body,  but  forms  the  aftermost  margin  of  the  bossing,  or  fin- 
like projection  of  the  hull  (see  Fig.  i,  Plate  30,  and  Fig.  3,  Plate  31).  By  reason 
of  its  horizontal  disposition  it  is  less  efficient  in  supporting  the  weight  of  the 
shafting  and  propeller,  for,  acting  as  a  beam,  its  material,  unlike  that  of  a  strut, 
'■  not  all  equally  effective.     By  a  judicious  design,  however,  ample  strength  may 
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be  secured ;  and,  moreover,  its  load  is  less  than  that  supported  by  a  two-Ie||, 

strut,  for  much  of  the  weight  of  ihe  shafting  is  taken  by  the  bossed  frames  and 
plating  of  the  hull  immediately  before  it  (Figs,  i  to  g,  Plate  30).  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  boss  in  Plate  38  is  not  symmetrical  with  the  arm  ;  the  reason 
for  this  is  explained  in  Art.  117. 

The  legs  of  an  ordinary  strut  are  of  oval  or  egg  section  (Fig.  4,  Plate  35)  ; 
the  edge  of  large  radius  is  turned  forward,  for  tlie  fluid  resistance  of  a  sub- 
merged body  is  least  when  the  head  is  bluflT  and  the  tail  fine.  There  is  no 
precise  rule  or  practice  as  to  the  scantlings  or  sectional  area  of  the  legs.  As 
regards  their  duty  in  supporting  the  verucal  load  of  the  propeller  and  shafting, 
the  sizes  generally  adopted  provide  a  very  large  margin  of  strength ;  for,  as  the 
upper  leg  is  only  subject  to  tension,  and  ihe  lower  one  lo  compression,  their 
strength  is  directly  proportional  to  their  sectional  area — or  about  30  tons  per 
square  inch  in  the  case  of  cast  steel.  Thus  computed,  the  load  a  stout  stmt 
might  carry  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  weight  of  the  propeller  and  shaft ;  but,  of 
course,  the  requirements  of  rigidity  and  strength  against  chance  side  pressures 
and  the  vibrating  eflecls  of  the  propeller,  the  shocks  due  to  racing  (when  the 
propeller,  revolving  violently,  is  suddenly  brought  up),  and  the  centrifugal  forces 
resulting  from  the  loss  of  a  propeller  blade,  all  demand  massiveness  greatly  in 
excess  of  what  a  consideration  merely  of  the  weight  supported  might  indicate  as 
sufficient. 

There  are  various  methods  of  connecting  the  legs  of  the  struts  to  the  hull. 
The  most  simple,  and  the  one  usually  adopted  in  small  vessels,  is  to  hx  them  to 
the  slern-frame,  suitably  formed  for  the  purpose  {see  Fig.  3,  Plate  35).  If 
placed  forward  of  the  post,  the  upper  leg  connects  to  the  side  of  the  hull  (in 
small  vessels)  by  a  large  paim,  or  by  two  targe  angles,  as  in  Fig.  4.  The 
reinforcement  of  the  vessel's  side  depends  on  the  si?.e  of  the  strut  and  how  it 
falls  with  regard  to  decks  or  side  stringers ;  in  a  very  small  low-powered  vessel 
there  may  be  none  at  all,  but  in  others  the  shell  plating  and  the  frame  angles 
in  way  of  the  palms  are  locally  doubled,  or  a  short,  stiffening  intercostal  stringer 
or  web  frame  may  be  introduced.  In  warships  the  upper  leg  pierces  the  shell, 
and  connects  within,  by  a  large  palm,  to  a  thick  foundation  plate,  suitably 
disposed  in  the  same  plane  as  the  leg,  and  rigidly  held  by  bracket  plates  or  by 
the  beams  of  an  adjacent  deck  {see  Fig.  i,  Plate  35).  And  the  keel  portion  of 
the  stern-frame,  if  a  casting,  is  formed  with  a  web  projecting  on  each  side  (see 
Fig.  I,  Plate  35,  and  Plate  43).  In  large  warships  the  lower  leg  usually 
connects  to  the  hull  well  above  the  keel  (see  Fig.  3,  Plate  35) ;  for  when  so 
disposed  the  strut  is  not  liahte  to  be  damaged  by  grounding,  and,  being  less 
exposed,  is  not  so  likely  to  foul  sunken  wreckage,  and,  further,  as  the  leg  isa 
shorter,  its  capabilities  as  a  strut  are  improved.  The  palms  are  of  large  size^fl 
lo  take  the  numerous  rivets  necessary  to  ensure  a  largi:  margin  of  strengdi* 
against  the  jarring  and  vibrating  effects  to  which  they  are  exposed.  Their 
surfaces  are  machined  so  as  to  secure  the  all-important  feature  of  a  close  fit, 
and  to  ensure  this  the  stmts  are  put  in  place  temporarily,  so  that  any  unfairness 
in  the  faying  surfaces  may  be  noted  and  corrected. 

Propeller  struts  are  almost  invariably  of  cast  steel,  the  pattern  for  the  casting 
being  shaped  with  precision,  by  trying  it  in  place  in  the  ship.     As  the  casting 
may  warp  and  depart  from  the  precise  form  of  the  pattern,  the  hole  cast  in  its 
bossed  part  must  be  small  enough  lo  leave  an  ample  margin — i  or  2  inches- 
for  the  final  boring,  after  erection,  for  the  propeller  tube.     In  large  struts,  to._ 
reduce  the  boring  work,  the  middle  portion  of  the  hole  may  be  cast  of  larg 
diameter,  so  that  it  may  not  take  contact  with   the  tube  (Fig.  i,  Plate  36). 
small  vessels  the  struts  may  be  of  forged  iron,  and  in  some  cases  they  are  biu 
up  of  three  parts,  the  two  legs  and  the  boss,  bolted  or  riveted  together  (bo 
Fig.  3,  Plate  35). 

Horizontal  propeller  brackets  are  always  of  cast  steel.     They  may  I 
cast  in  one  piece  (Plates  36  and  38),  or  the    port   and   starboard    brackets] 
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sevarately  (Plate  37).  The  arms  are  of  hollow  V  section  with  internal  cross 
webs.  The  after  edge  may  be  curved  horizontally  to  conform  wi.th  the  trans- 
verse curvature  of  the  bossed  part  of  the  bull.  The  port  and  starboard  brackets 
are  alike,  but,  with  overlapping  propellers,  the  boss  portion  of  one  of  them  is 
longer  (Fig.  3,  Plate  31,  and  Plates  36  and  37).  ■  In  a  vessel  having  an  aperture 
in  the  stern-frame,  they  usually  connect  to  the  forward  post,  suiubly  fashioned 
to  receive  them.  When  fitted  separately  they  may  be  fixed  to  the  sides  of  the 
post  with  cross,  through  bolts  (Plate  37).»  When  in  one  piece  they  pass  through 
die  bull,  in  front  of  the  post,  in  which  case  they  are  fixed  with  foie-and-aft  bolts 
(Plate  36).  The  latter  plan  is  advantageous  in  that  the  bolts  are  not,  as  in  the 
foimer  case,  subject  to  tensional  stress,  and  as  the  shell  plating  above  and  below 
is  united  to  the  brackets  and  to  the  post  abaft  them  by  independent  rivets,  the 
rigidity  of  the  fixture  is  greatly  increased.  The  bolts  are  hove  up  with  large 
nuts,  and,  of  course,  all  faying  surfaces  are  carefully  machined.  The  struts  are 
usually  inclined  downwards  so  that  the  bossing  of  the  hull  may  be  normal  to 
the  general  transverse  slope  of  the  shell,  and  thus,  while  giving  the  necessary 
outreach,  have  the  minimum  projection.  When  there  is  no  aperture  in  the 
stem-frame  the  brackets  are  usually  made  in  one  piece,  and,  to  secure  a 
thorough  incorporation  with  the  hull,  are  formed  with  a  flange  to  take  the  shell 
plating,  and  with  large  transverse  webs  to  take  two  or  three  of  the  vessel's  floors, 
specially  strengthened  for  the  firpose  (Plate  38).  These  brackets  may  be 
exceedingly  large  and  massive. 
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CHAPTER  XXI, 

RUDDERS,  £TC. 

Art.  351.  A  mdder  consists  essentially  of  two  parts ;  the  body  or  blade,  and  the 
itock  Qi  main  piece  (see  Fig.  a,  Plate  40).  The  former  provides  the  necessaij 
suiiacc  for  the  imptnging  action  and  side  pressure  of  the  water,  and  the  latter 
forms  the  action  or  shaft  through  which  the  turning  force  of  the  steering  gear  is 
transmitted  to  the  body.  The  upper  part  of  the  main  piece,  where  clear  of  the 
body,  is  termed  the  "  head; "  this  part  sufTers  the  same  torsional  force  through- 
out, and  is,  therefore,  made  of  parallel  diameter;  from  its  junction  with  the 
body  to  its  lower  end,  or  heel,  it  is  gradually  relieved  of  the  torsional  stress,  for 
it  transmits  it  to  the  body,  and,  accordingly,  this  part  is  tapered,  from  40  to  50 
prr  cent,  (in  sectional  area),  according  to  the  type  of  rudder.  The  main  piece 
is  pivoted  to  the  stem-post  by  [he  pintles,  which  work  tn  sockets  termed 
"gudgeons "  or  " braces"  projecting  from  the  post. 

When  the  rudder  lies  fore-and-aft,  the  water,  flowing  past  it,  causes  no  more 
pressure  on  one  side  than  the  other.  When  turned,  so  that  one  side  is  opposed 
to  the  stream,  that  side  experiences  an  excess  of  pressure,  which,  of  course,  is 
the  unbalanced  force  that — by  pushing  round  the  stem — causes  the  vessel  to 
swerve  from  ber  course.  The  side  pressure  increases  the  more  directly  the 
rudder  opposes  itself  to  the  fore-and-aft  flow  of  the  water,  but  although  it  is, 
therefore,  greatest  when  the  mdder  is  turned  quite  athwaitship,  its  eEfect  in 
giving  a  lateral  push  to  the  stem  ts  not  then  at  a  maximum.  The  precise  angle 
at  which  a  rudder  exercises  its  greatest  steering  eflect  varies  in  different  vessels  ; 
it  lies  between  30  and  45  degrees,  and  in  practice  provision  is  usually  made  for 
rotation  to  the  extent  of  40  or  45  degrees  on  either  side. 

The  water  pressure  experienced  by  the  rudder  is  proportional  to  its  area, 
but  is  little  affected  by  its  form  or  contour.  On  the  other  hand,  the  torsional  or 
twiflting  effect  on  the  head  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  form  of  the  rudder ;  in 
one  of  balanced  type,  there  may  be  none  at  al! ;  in  others  it  increases  the  more  the 
area  is  spread  out  abaft  the  axis,  for,  of  course,  the  water  then  acts  at  a  greater 
leverage.  The  water  pressure  on  a  rudder  depends,  of  course,  on  the  vessel's 
speed ;  it  is  usually  taken  to  vary  as  the  square  of  the  speed — an  assumption 
only  correct  in  the  case  of  a  completely  submerged  surface.  It  also  depends  on 
the  angle  of  the  rudder,  but,  as  just  seen,  the  maximum  angle  is  practically  the 
same  in  all  vessels.  In  smooth  water,  the  torsional  stress  on  the  rudder  head 
depends,  therefore,  on  the  area  of  the  mdder,  the  distance  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  area  from  the  centre  of  the  pintles,  and  on  the  vessel's  speed ; 
consequently,  if  wave  influences  be  neglected,  the  diameter  of  the  rudder  head 
would  be  properly  decided  by  these  matters  alone,  without  reference  to  the 
vessel's  size.  The  diameters  of  the  radder  heads  tabulated  in  Lloyd's 
rules  are  based  on  these  factors ;  i.e.  the  moment  of  the  area  of  the  mdder 
about  the  axis  of  the  pintles,  and  the  vessel's  speed.  They  vary  from  2  J  inches 
in  the  smallest  lo-knot  steamer,  to  20  inches  in  the  largest  ii-knot  steamer. 
In  the  case  of  sailing-ships  the  speed  is  assumed  to  be  under  10  knots.  The 
rudder  of  a  steamer  is  likely  to  suffer  more  severe  stresses  than  that  of  a 
sailing-ship,  for  it  is  usually  of  larger  area  ;  this  being  necessary  because,  while 
its  efficiency  may  he  increased  by  the  back-wash  of  the  propeller,  it  may 
be  greatly  reduced  by  the  presence  of  the  propeller  when  this  is  not  in 
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motion;  and,  further,  steamets  often  make  a  passage  when  drawing  very  li 
waier,  in  which  case  a  large  area  in  the  lower  part  of  the  rudder  is  essential; 
and  as  they  must  navigate  narrow,  tortuous  channels  under  their  own  steam,  they 
require  quick  turning  power.  Under  the  latter  circumstances  a  sailing-ship  is 
in  charge  of  a  lug  boat ;  and,  when  at  sea,  as  she  musi  accommodate  herself  to 
the  wind  and  waves,  her  movements  are  slower  and  easier  than  those  of  a 
steamer. 

The  form  or  oontoar  of  the  rudders  usually  adopted  in  merchant 
vessels  does  not  vary  greatly.  The  curve  of  the  bow  is  usually  synunetrical, 
or  nearly  so,  about  mid-depth  ;  in  many  cases,  however,  the  lower  half  is 
made  fuller  (Fig.  3,  Plate  40),  and  in  some  cases  the  upper,  so  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  area  lies  towards  the  bottom  or  lop.  As  regards  the  effect  on  the 
steermg  or  turning  power  of  the  rudder,  it  appears  from  an  experiment  made 
by  Froude  1  that  the  lower  part  is  more  effective  than  the  upper,  bo  that,  when 
superior  turning  power  is  desired,  this,  rather  than  the  upper  part,  should  be 
enlarged.  The  experiment  was  made  with  a  model,  wiiose  rudder  was  divided 
into  two  equal  portions,  an  upper  and  a  lower,  which  were  fixed  at  an  angle 
of  30  degrees  with  each  other;  by  towing  the  model  with  the  rudder  free,  it 
was  found  that  while  ihe  lower  half  lay  at  an  angle  of  10  degrees  with  the 
keel  line,  the  upper  lay  at  10,  showing  the  former  to  be  the  more  effective.  A 
greater  fullness  in  the  lower  part  has  the  advantage  of  maintaining  the  rudder 
area  when  the  vessel  is  floating  light  An  increase  in  the  area  of  the  upper 
part  may  greatly  augment  the  stresses  which  the  rudder  may  experience,  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  upper  part  is  exposed  to  blows  from  surface  waves,  whose 
Straining  effects  are  the  most  critical.  While  maintaining  the  same  depth  and 
area,  and,  therefore,  the  same  turning  effect  on  the  ship,  a  rudder  of  rectangular 
form  would  suffer  the  least  bending  and  torsional  stress,  for  the  moment  or 
leverage  of  ihe  water  pressure  is  then  at  its  smallest.  A  rectangular  form  is 
commonly  adopted  in  light-draft  steamers,  and  in  large  twin-screw  ocean  liners 
and  warships,  in  which  the  rudder  is  shallow  compared  with  the  vessel's  length 
(Fig.  8,  Plate  39).  In  warships  the  rudder  is  entirely  submerged,  to  secure 
under-water  steering  gear  and  to  protect  it  as  far  as  practicable  from  surface 
waves.  In  twin-screw  vessels  a  broad  rudder  is  advantageous,  because,  when 
put  over  to  port  or  starboard,  it  passes  well  into  the  propeller-race,  where  the 
impinging  effect  of  the  rapidly  flowing  water  gives  it  superior  steering  power. 
Screw  steamers  may,  of  course,  be  turned  round  even  when  without  headway, 
by  the  pressure  of  the  water  as  it  is  thrown  aft  or  pulled  forward  against  the 
rudder  by  the  propeller. 

Art.  352.  I'hc  rudder  area  of  merchant  vessels  is  not  decided  by 
theoretical  considerations;  even  in  sister  ships  it  may  vary,  and  yet  both 
may  steer  satisfactorily.  Experience  is  relied  on  as  the  safest  guide;  a  rudder 
found  to  give  good  results  in  any  particular  ship  is  used  as  a  basis  for  others 
of  similar  size.  The  turning  effect  of  the  rudder  in  any  particular  ship 
depends  on  several  circumstances,  more  or  less  variable,  and  whose  precise 
influence  is  uncertain — on  the  length,  draught,  and  trim  of  the  ship,  on  the 
fineness  or  fullness  of  her  after  water-lines  and  on  the  form  of  her  heel  and 
fore-foot ;  it  also  depends  on  the  distribution  of  the  cargo ;  if  all,  for  instance, 
were  concentrated  amidships,  the  vessel  would  be  more  sensitive  and  quicker 
in  turning  than  if  it  were  all  stowed  at  the  ends.  Taking  the  rudder  of  a  small 
ship  as  a  basis,  that  of  a  large  one  is  small  in  proportion  to  her  dimensions, 
and  smaller  than  a  theoretical  consideration  of  all  the  governing  elements 
would  indicate  as  proper ;  hence  the  familiar  circumstance  that  a  large  vessel 
obeys  the  helm  less  smarily  than  a  small  one.  In  practice  a  deficiency  in  the 
size  of  the  rudder  may  be  little  noticed,  for  it  may  be  met  by  simply  turning 
'  See  Dr.  Woollcy's  paper  "On  Staring"  eommunkaled  (o  ihe  British  AiiedaHm  in 
B'l875  ;   and,   for  iiisltucliTC   inforination  on  steeling   action,  kk  the    Riport  of  tie  British 
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it  through  a  larger  angle  than  might  otherwise  be  neceisuy,  which,  with 
powcriiil  and  quick-acting  gear,  is  a  circumstance  of  little  importance,  except, 
perhaps,  at  a  critical  moment,  when  a  danger  might  be  avoided  by  great 
rapidity  in  manceuvring.  In  many  cases,  when  a  rudder  is  found  to  be  too 
■mall,  the  deficiency  is  made  good  by  adding  an  extension  piece  to  the  existing 
blade.  Although  a  rudder  may  be  sufficiently  large  to  give  ample  turning 
power  at  ordinary  speeds,  it  may  be  insufficient  at  low  speeds,  and  especiaUy 
when  in  shallow  water.  In  passing  through  the  Snei  Canal,  for  instance, 
the  speed  must  be  low,  and  yet,  to  avoid  ranning  ashore,  it  is  important  that 
the  steering  qualities  should  be  good ;  accordingly,  vessels  which  navigate  the 
canal  (as  also  the  river  Danube)  usually  carry  a  detachable  extension  for  the 
rudder,  which  may  be  readily  affixed  to  the  upper  part  of  the  bow  (see  Fig.  5, 
Plate  41). 

Art.  363.  In  a  balanced  rudder  (Fig.  6,  Plate  r^.  Fig.  ri,  Plate  59, 
and  Plates  43  and  44)  part  of  the  surface  is  before  the  axis,  so  that  the  water 
preSEuie  on  this  portion  counterbalances  that  on  the  after  part.  If  perfectly 
balanced,  the  rudder  would  remain  stationary  at  any  angle,  without  external 
restraint  from  the  tiller.  But  a  perfect  balance  is  not  obtamable,  for  if 
balanced  for  one  angle  it  is  not  so  for  another.  At  an  angle  of  90  degrees,  for 
instance,  when  the  rudder  is  square  to  the  impinging  water,  tlie  axis,  in  a 
'rectangular  rudder,  would  be  in  the  centre ;  for  smaller  angles  it  would  be 
nearer  the  forward  edge,  and  nearer  and  nearer  the  smaller  the  angle;  thus 
at  40  degrees  a  balance  would  be  secured  if  it  were  distant  therefrom  about 
40  per  cent,  of  the  breadth  of  the  rudder,  and  at  10  degrees  when  distant 
25  per  cent.  This  is  due  to  the  circumstance  that,  while  the  forward  portion 
of  the  rudder  meets  an  undisturbed  fore-and-aft  stream  of  water,  the  after  part 
encounters  the  same  water,  but  so  thrown  out  of  its  normal  course  by  tiie 
forward  part  that  its  impinging  effect  is  less  forcible.'  In  actual  rudders  the 
position  of  the  axis  varies ;  in  cases  where  only  a  partial  balance  is  sought 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  area  may  be  placed  before  the  axis ;  in  warships 
one-third  is  the  general  allowance. 

The  lue  of  balanced  rudders  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  twin-screw 
warships,  in  which,  to  secure  quick  manoeuvring  power,  it  is  essential  that  the 
rudder  should  be  large  and  yet  be  easily  and  rapidly  turned  (one  for  a  single- 
screw  vessel,  of  turret-deck  type,  is  shown  in  Plate  44).  If  well  balanced,  then, 
however  large  its  area,  the  force  necessary  to  turn  it  is  small;  when  first 
adopted  only  hand-steering  gear  was  employed,  and,  consequently,  its 
advantages  were  then  enormous.  Thus,  in  H.M.S.  Minotaur,  having  an 
ordinary  rudder,  it  took  seventy-eight  men  one  and  a  half  minutes  to  turn  it 
through  23  degrees ;  whereas  in  H.M.S.  Belkrcplwn,  having  a  balanced  rudder 
of  35  per  cent,  greater  area,  and  sailing  at  the  same  speed,  it  took  only  eight 
men  twenty  seconds  to  turn  it  through  37  degrees.*  ^Vith  the  introduction  of 
steam  steering  gear,  the  advantages  of  the  balanced  type  of  rudder  became 
less  pronounced.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  H.M.S.  Minofaur,  when  her  rudder  was 
controlled  by  steam  gear,  it  took  two  men  only  sixteen  seconds  to  turn  it 
through  35  degrees.  Nevertheless,  in  warships  the  advantages  of  a  balanced 
rudder  are  still  important,  for  the  smaller  force  required  to  turn  it  permits  of 
of  its  being  readily  worked  by  hand  should  the  steam  gear  become  inoperative. 
Although,  when  steaming  ahead,  little  or  no  force  may  be  required  to  turn 
and  hold  a  balanced  rudder,  it  is  not  so  when  steaming  astern ;  it  then 
behaves  much  like  a  rudder  of  ordinary  type;  if  it  could  be  turned  com- 
pletely round,  its  characteristics  would  be  unchanged.  On  account  of  this, 
the  head  of  a  balanced  rudder  is  made  little,  if  any,  smaller  than  that  of  an 
ordinary  one. 

'  Tbis  effect  is  strikingly  illustraled  in  Piofessoi  Hele-Siiaw's  paper,  "  Prtssurt  due  lo^ne 
rauHd  submerged  lur/aces,"  Tram.  Imiilulion  of  Naval  AnhilnU,  1900. 
•  See  Sir  W.  H   While's  "  Nanat  ArchiUclure,''  page  666. 
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Art.  354.  Of  ordinary  rudders  there  are  two  distinct  types :  the  Hde- 
plate  and  the  emtre  or  single plal>;.  In  the  older,  and  now  rarely  used,  sJde- 
platc  variety  (Figs.  2  and  3,  Plate  40),  the  entire  rudder  is  formed  in  outline 
by  a  solid  frame,  forged  or  cast,  composed  of  the  mnin  piece,  the  btni',  and  the 
uniting  stays  or  arms  ;  and  on  either  side  of  it  there  is  riveted  a  ihin  plate.  A 
single-plate  rudder  {Plates  41  and  42)  is  formed  of  one  thick  plate,  which 
is  held  to  the  main  piece  by  arms  projecting  therefrom  on  either  side  of  it. 

Although,  in  a  side-plate  rudder,  the  plates  are  thin,  they,  nevertheless, 
contribute  great  strength  and  stiffness.  The  turning  effect  of  the  tiller  is 
transmitted  down  the  slock,  and,  of  course,  much  of  it  is  conveyed  to  the  body 
of  the  rudder  by  the  bow  and  radial  arms ;  but  as  the  plates  are  on  the 
outside,  ihey  receive  Ihe  brunt  of  the  bending  stress,  just  as  the  upper  and 
tower  layers  of  a  loaded  beam  are  the  most  strained  and  the  first  to  fail.  Their 
capabilities,  however,  are  often  greatly  prejudiced  by  insufficient  or  defective 
riveting,  for  they  are  only  held  to  the  bow  and  stock  by  a  single  row  of  rivets, 
and  these  are  sometimes  unsound,  due  to  the  holes  in  the  plates  not  being 
coincident  with  those  in  the  forging,  or  to  the  rivets  being  insufSciently  staved 
Up  to  fill  the  holes  in  the  latter.  The  straining  effect  on  the  rivets  in  the  bow 
will  be  understood  from  Figs.  5,  6,  and  7,  Plate  39.  The  liability  of  the  rudder 
I  rivets  to  loosen  is  constantly  observed ;  it  is  due,  of  coutse,  to  the  severe 
I  stresses  affecting  them,  coupled,  in  many  cases,  with  their  own  defec  liven  ess. 
'  Those  in  the  middle  of  the  bow  are  usually  the  first  to  fail,  for  here  the  pushing 
and  pulling  effect  of  the  plates  is  most  intense ;  when  many  consecutive  rivets 
have  loosened,  the  frame,  being  deprived  of  the  strengtbefiing  effect  of  the 
plates,  is  very  apt  to  break  in  ihe  bow  or  arms.  In  some  large  rudders  the 
plates  are  connected  to  the  bow  and  stock  by  a  double  row  of  rivets,  thus 
ensuring  ample  strength. 

Art.  355.  In  a  single-plate  rudder  (Plate  41)  the  plate  is  from  two  to 
three  times  as  thick  as  those  of  a  side-ptale  rudder,  varying  front-  ^  inch  in 
a  small  vessel  to  about  i\  inch  in  the  largest.  As  the  plate  has  no  direct 
connection  with  the  stock,  it  is  evident  that  the  torsional  force  of  the  latter  can 
only  be  conveyed  to  it  by  the  arms;  they  atone  turn  it,  and  hold  it  against  the 
impinging  water.  Tb<s  circumstance  constitutes  a  very  important  difference 
between  tlie  centre  and  side-plate  type  of  rudder;  in  the  latter  the  two  plates 
give  substantial  assistance  to  the  frame ;  in  the  former  the  plate  only  acts  under 
the  impulse  of  the  arms.  Here,  therefore,  the  latter  have  a  special  duty,  for 
which,  owing  to  their  comparative  thinness,  they  are  not  naturally  well  fitted. 
They  receive  considerable  stiffness  from  the  plate,  but  no  strength,  for  at  their 
root,  where  they  adjoin  the  stock,  the  plate  stops  short.  In  the  earlier  rudders 
of  this  type  much  trouble  was  experienced  through  breaking  of  the  arms  (at 
ttie  root)  and,  in  some  cases,  of  the  main  piece  itself.  A  further  source  of 
weakness  is  the  lateral  Hexibility  of  the  body  of  the  rudder :  should  the  lop 
portion  be  struck  by  a  wave,  for  instance,  it  might  not  receive  a  prompt  assist- 
ance from  the  lower  part,  and,  alone  resisting,  might  be  severely  strained. 

The  frame  of  a  single-plate  rudder  may  be  solid,  r>.  forged  or  cast 
with  the  arms  in  one  with  the  main  piece  (Fig.  4,  Plate  41),  or  it  may  be  built 
of  separate  pieces,  forged  or  cast  (Fig,  r,  Plate  42).  In  the  latter  case  the 
main  piece  is  usually  a  forged  shaft,  tapered  towards  the  heel,  and  jointed  to  a 
separate  head.  It  is  tumtd  parallel  in  way  of  the  arms,  which  are  bored  with 
precision,  shrunk  on,  and  fixed  against  rotation  by  a  key.  The  main  piece  in 
way  of  each  arm  is  increased  in  diameter  by  10  per  cent.,  so  that  it  may  not 
be  weakened  by  the  slot  cut  for  the  key  (Fig.  i,  Plate  42).  This  type  of 
rudder  is  the  one  now  generally  adopted ;  it  is  superior  in  that  it  is  very 
reliable,  for  it  is  composed  of  simple  forging*,  there  arc  no  welds,  and  as  the 
arms  may  be  made  very  thick  at  tlie  root  (in  a  (olid  frame  their  thickness  is 
rather  less  than  half  the  thickness  of  the  main  piece)  thi;y  are  strong,  and 
.  when  well  put  tc^etliet  the  rigidity  of  Ihcir  fixture  is  permanent.     On  account 
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of  the  greater  strength  of  the  arms,  they  may,  if  requiTed,  be  placed  aboat 
twice  as  far  apart  as  those  in  a  solid  frame,  thus  giving  about  half  the  number, 
but  the  plate  must  be  thicker,  to  compensate  for  the  less  uniform  distribution  of 
the  support 

Lloyd's  rules  provide  a  table  giving  the  dimensions  of  every  part  of  single- 
plate  rudders,  both  solid  and  built  In  the  former  (Fig.  i,  Plate  40)  the  arms 
are.  strengthened  at  the  root  by  increasing  their  breadth  by  large  fillets.  To 
strengthen  them  against  side  bending  it  would  be  better,  of  course,  to  increase 
their  thickness  rather  than  their  breadth ;  and  in  some  cases  this  is  done,  the 
forward  edge  of  the  plate  being  notched  so  that  the  roots  of  the  arms  may 
extend  through  it  Formerly  it  was  usual  to  make  a  groove  in  the  main  piece 
(Fig.  I,  Plate  40)  to  take  the  edge  of  the  plate ;  but,  as  it  was  only  the  lluck- 
ness  of  the  plate  in  depth,  and  as  it  was  never  attempted  to  fit  the  plating  into 
it  tightly,  it  conferred  no  useful  strength  to  the  rudder.  1'he  edge  of  the 
'  plating  is  now  usually  cut  about  \  inch  clear  of  the  main  piece  to  give  access 
for  painting,  and  avoid  a  crevice  suitable  for  the  formation  and  lodgment  of 
nist  scale  (Fig.  i,  Plate  41).  The  rivets  connecting  the  plate  to  the  arms  are 
liable  to  severe  stress,  for  not  only  do  they  suffer  shearing  forces  due  to  the 
bending  action  of  the  water  (the  plate  and  aims  tending  to  slide  upon  each 
other),  but  to  endwise  tension  through  the  water  pressure  tending  to  force  the 
plate  and  the  arms  asunder.  They  sometimes  become  loose,  but  this  may  be 
due,  in  great  measure,  to  their  being  defective  in  the  first  instance,  their  shanks 
not  properly  filling  the  holes,  or  to  die  surface  of  the  rigid  arms  not  faying  in 
proper  frictional' contact  with  that  of  the  plate.  On  account  of  this,  Lloyd's 
rules  now  require  that  the  rivets  in  single-plate  rudders  shall  be  of  large  size, 
■paced  41^  diameters  apart.  The  lateral  rigidity  of  the  body  of  the  rudder 
depends  much  on  the  thickness  of  tlie  plate ;  in  the  earlier  rudders  this  was 
insufficient 

Comparing  tha  aide-plate  with  the  aingle-plate  type  of  raddar, 
the  principal  advantage  of  the  latter  is  that  it  has  no  inaccessible  interior,  and 
is  little  affected  by  wear  and  tear.  In  a  side-plate  rudder  the  effect  of  corrosion 
sooner  or  later  demands  repairs,  re-riveting  or  renewal  of  the  plates ;  but  if  the 
riveting  is  sound  and  sufficient,  and  if  the  plales  are  substantial  and  are  kept 
well  coated,  this  may  be  postponed  almost  indefinitely.  Weight  for  weight,  a 
side-plate  rudder  has  the  advantage  of  superior  strength  and  rigidity,  and  it  is 
less  costly,  nevertheless  they  are  now  rarely  adopted. 

Art.  356.  Another  distinct  type  of  rudder  is  formed  of  one  steal  oaitlng 
— body  and  stock.  To  avoid  irregular  shrinkage,  the  body  need  not  be  pro- 
vided with  stiffening  ribs,  the  necessary  strength  being  secured  by  giving  it 
ample  thickness,  especially  towards  the  main  piece.  Such  rudders  are  difficult 
to  cast,  especially  when  of  large  size,  for  the  stresses  set  up  in  cooling  are  so 
severe  that,  if  they  do  not  fracture,  they  warp  badly.  They  are  advantageous 
in  that,  once  cast,  they  are  practically  finished.  They  are  suitable  for  small 
vessels,  but  have  not,  as  yet,  inspired  much  confidence.  In  some  large, 
modem,  ocean  liners  the  rudder  is  of  cast  steel,  in  several  segments,  connected 
by  horizontal  flange  couplings,  the  flanges  of  which  give  great  lateral  strength  and 
Stiffness  to  the  body.  The  rudder  of  the  Q.T.S.S.  Calgarian  is  cast  in  two  pieces, 
united  at  mid-deptii  of  the  body  by  a  flange  coupling,  the  total  weight  being 
40  tons. 

Arb  367.  Bndder  frames,  whether  of  side  or  centre-plate  type,  may 
either  be  forged  or  cast.  When  forged  the  different  parts  are  made  separately, 
and  are  then  welded  together ;  the  usual  position  of  the  welds  is  shown 
in  Fig.  4,  Plate  39,  and  Fig.  3,  Plate  40.  In  small  rudders  tlie  stock  may  be 
forged  in  one  piece,  without  welds;  but  when  large  the  head  portion  is  made 
separately,  so  tiiat  it  may  be  conveniendy  turned ;  and  it  may  then  be  either 
welded  or  Jointed  by  a  coupling  to  the  remainder.  In  a  cast-steel  rudder 
the  frame  may  be  cast  in  one  piece,  but  if  large  the  head  is  cast  separately,  for 
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the  above  reasons ;  and  as  caal  steel  is  not  welded,  the  two  parts  are  united  by 
a  coupling.  Several  methods  of  arranging  the  couplings  are  shown  in  Fig.  4, 
Plate  39;  and  Plates  41  and  43.  The  couplings  shown  in  Figs,  i  and  8, 
Plate  4>,  permit  of  the  lower  part  of  the  rudder  being  lifted— for  repairing 
the  pintles — without  disturbing  the  tiller  and  steering  gear.  The  flanges  of 
the  coupling  are,  of  course,  machined,  so  that  their  faces  may  ht  accurately 
together,  and,  in  the  horizontal  variety,  to  relieve  the  bolls  of  the  torsional 
force,  a  key-shaped  projection  is  formed  on  one  of  the  parts,  and  fits  in  a 
groove  in  the  other,  but  more  usually  grooves  are  formed  in  both,  and  a  key 
fixed  in  one  of  them  by  studs.  The  bolu,  of  course,  are  turned  so  as  to  fit 
accurately  in  their  holes.  Their  combined  sectional  area  may  be  less  than  that 
of  the  rudder  head,  for,  owing  to  their  distance  from  the  axis  of  the  latter, 
their  leverage  or  moment  of  resistance  is  greater  than  that  of  the  material  of 
the  head.  Although  a  well-fitted  locking  key  greatly  assists  the  bolts,  the 
circumstance  is  regarded  ratiier  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  rigidity  and 
security  of  the  joint  than  as  one  permitting  of  a  reduction  in  the  size  or 
number  of  the  bolts.  Lloyd's  rules  provide  a  table  giving  dimensions,  etc, 
for  different  types  of  couplings. 

In  casting  the  frame  of  a  side-plate  rudder,  the  bow  is  a  source  of  trouble, 
for,  being  slender,  it  cools  more  rapidly  than  the  stock,  and  so,  by  contracting 
at  an  earlier  period,  tends  to  pull  the  stock — still  hot  and  soft— out  of  line. 
To  avoid  this,  one  or  two  breaks  or  openings  are  introduced  in  the  bow,  its 
continuity  being  made  good  subsequently  by  neatly  fitted  scarphing  pieces 
(Plate  43) ;  and  projecting  lugs  may  be  cast  on  the  bow  to  ensure  a  good  con- 
nection (see  Fig.  4,  Plate  40). 

Art.  368.  A  side-plate  rudder  is  caulked  so  that  water  may  not  enter  and 
set  up  internal  corrosion,  but  in  most  cases  this  measure  is  inefTectual,  for 
corrosion  of  the  rivets  and  plate  edges  soon  provides  an  entrance.  The 
rudder  is  peculiarly  subjected  to  corrosion,  particularly  in  screw  steamers, 
owing  to  the  backwash  of  the  propeller.  To  minimize  the  evil,  it  was  usual  to 
fill  the  interior  with  water-excluding  material ;  sometimes  wood  was  employed, 
otherwise  a  concrete  of  portland  cement  and  coke,  or  tar  and  coke.  VVood  is 
objectionable,  for  it  is  liable  to  decay ;  cement  or  tar  concretes  are  permanent, 
and  have  an  anti-corrosive  influence  on  the  plates.  To  fill  the  rudder,  it  is  laid 
on  its  side  with  the  lower  plate  in  place,  the  upper  one  being  put  on  subse- 
quently. Somedmes,  in  order  thoroughly  to  fill  the  interior,  cement  or  tar  is 
injected  by  a  force  pump  through  a  hole  in  the  plating.  If  wood  is  employed, 
it  should  be  well  bedded  in  red  lead. 

Art.  359.  The  rudder  pintles  should  be  strong  and  numerous,  for  they 
alone  hold  the  rudder  against  side  shocks  from  the  waves;  if  weak,  or  few  in 
number,  they  would  be  unduly  strained,  and  mij;ht  fracture,  become  loose,  or 
suffer  rapid  wear;  also,  the  stock,  when  held  only  at  wide  intervals,  might  be 
insufficiently  supported.  Their  diameter  is  usually  about  half  that  of  the  rudder- 
head,  their  distance  apart  varying  from  4  feel  in  a  small  rudder  to  6  feet  in  a 
large  one.  As  tbey  form  unyielding  [loints  in  the  stock,  it  is  here  that  the  arms 
of  the  rudder-frame  should  be  placed.  The  ui>|)ermost  pintle  should  be  placed 
as  high  as  possible  (but  not  so  high  as  to  prejudice  the  strength  of  the  frame  at 
the  junction  of  the  head  and  body),  so  as  to  reduce  the  length  of  the  unsupported 
rudder-head.  This  has  a  bearing  at  ihe  upper  deck,  but  ihe  distance  from  here 
10  the  first  pintle  may  be  very  considerable,  and  though  the  head  suffers  no  side 
stresses,  its  great  length  between  bearings  would  reduce  its  efficiency  under  intense 
torsional  stress.  In  large  vessels  there  is  often  an  intermediate  bearing  at  the 
top  of  the  transom  floor,  and  in  exceptional  cases  a  baud  is  fitted  around  the 
bead  just  below  the  counter. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  pintles  and  the  holes  in  the  sternposE  gudgeons 
should  he  precisely  in  line  with  one  another.  If  unfair,  then  as  one  or  two  of 
ihc  pintles  would  press  constantly  on  one  side  of  the  gudgeons,  they  would  soon 
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wear  oval,  and,  at  the  same  time,  wear  oval  the  gudgeon-boles.  Also,  should 
the  tudder  be  struck  by  a  heavy  sea,  individual  pintles  might  suffer  excessive 
stress  ;  not  infrequently  they  are  broken  from  this  cause.  The  holes  in  the 
rudder  gudgeons  are  usually  bored  before  the  stem-frame  is  erected.  Formerly, 
in  the  case  of  sailing-ships,  they  were  bored  after  the  post  was  erected  and  the 
shell  plating  riveted  to  it,  the  centres  of  the  holes  being  accurately  lined  off  by  a 
stretched  wire  and  sights.  This  practice  was  adopted  in  order  to  avoid  the 
chance  of  the  holes  being  thrown  out  of  line  by  twisting  of  the  post  during  the 
riveting  operation.  If  the  post  is  a  casting,  the  holes  in  the  gudgeons  are  cast 
about  \  inch  smaller  than  the  finished  size,  being  enlarged  subsequently  by  a 
long  boring  bar  and  cutter,  the  bar  passing  through  the  holes  and  being  accurately 
adjusted  in  line. 

Formerly  the  pintles  were  usually  forged  in  one  solid  piece  with  the  rudder- 
frame  (Fig.  2,  Plate  40) ;  but  now,  except  in  small  rudders,  they  are  practically 
always  fitted  as  separate  parts  (Fig.  3).  Fitted  pintles  are  superior,  in  that  they 
may  be  accurately  turned,  and  be  readily  renewed  should  they  break  or  become 
worn.  The  solid  pintles  of  an  old  vessel  usually  require  renewal  at  some  time  or 
other,  on  account  of  excessive  wear ;  the  somewhat  clumsy  method  of  doing  so 
is  shown  in  Fig.  5.  When  constructing  a  rudder  with  solid  pintles,  the  latter  are 
usually  chipped  into  cylindrical  form  by  hand,  so  that  their  accuracy  of  form  is 
necessarily  inferior.  Solid  pintles  have  the  advantage  of  never  working  alack, 
and,  if  originally  in  line  and  well  bushed,  they  are  perfectly  efficient. 

Fitted  plntlea  must  be  fixed  in  the  rudder  with  absolute  tightness,  otherwise 
the  long-continued  jarring  would  soon  loosen  them.  Formerly  they  were  some- 
times made  cylindrical  (Fig.  3,  Plate  39)  ;  here  the  hole  in  the  snug  (i.e.  the 
projection  provided  on  the  rudder  stock)  is  bored  a  tight  fit  for  the  pintle,  which 
is  dien  driven  in  until  its  shoulder  bears  on  the  snug,  its  upper  end  being 
clenched  around  the  edge.  Otherwise,  instead  of  driving  them  up,  they  may  be 
shrunk  in,  the  snugs  being  heated  to  enlarge  the  holes  sufficiently  to  take  the 
pintles  (which  are  made  a  size  large),  when,  of  course,  the  subsequent  contraction 
nips  them  with  immense  tightness.  If  the  holes  are  accurately  bored,  with  a 
smooth  surface,  shrunk-in  pintles  cannot  work  slack,  but,  of  course,  they  cannot 
readily  be  taken  out  for  re-tuming,  re-bushing,  or  renewal.  To  permit  of  this 
the  pintles  are  now  always  tapered  and  hove  up  tight  in  tapered  snug-holes  by  a 
nut  on  their  upper  end,  which  is  locked  against  turning  back  by  a  small  tap  bolt 
or  colter  pin  (see  Fig.  i).  The  taper  of  the  pintle  might  permit  of  its  being 
tightened  should  it  at  any  time  become  loose,  but  as  looseness  is  usually  accom- 
panied by  ovaling  or  wear  of  the  snug-hole,  tightness  so  secured  would  not  be 
permanent;  when  a  pintle  becomes  loose,  therefore,  it  should  be  witlidrawn,  the 
hole  faired  up,  and  the  pintle  re-tumed  or  renewed. 

In  many  vessels  the  pintles  work  in  the  gudgeons  "  hon-lo-iron ; "  in  which 
case  friction  and  corrosion  gradually  result  in  a  loose  fit,  the  pintle  becoming 
small  and  the  gudgeon-hole  large.  When  so  loose  that  there  is  considerable 
play,  say  ^  inch  or  mote,  the  rudder  might  jar  with  such  violence  as  to  prejudice 
the  steering  gear,  and  cause  excessive  wear  and  tear,  or  perhaps  fracture,  of  the 
pintles.  In  such  cases,  therefore,  a  steel  bush  is  fitted  in  each  gudgeon-hole 
(Fig.  1,  Plate  39,  and  Fig.  2,  Plate  41),  Owing  tp  the  side  pressure  of  the 
rudder,  the  pintles  and  gudgeon-holes  usually  wear  oval,  and  it  is  no  easy  matter 
to  bush  them  so  that  they  may  again  fit  accurately,  cylindrical  pintles  in  cylin- 
drical holes,  each  one  taking  a  proper  bearing  at  all  angles  of  the  rudder.  To 
do  so,  the  rudder  must  be  lifted ;  the  pintles  may  then  be  chipped  into  cylindrical 
form,  or  else  a  liner  may  be  fitted  tightly  upon  them,  then  removed  and  its  outer 
surface  turned  in  the  lathe,  a  bush  being  fitted  and  turned  in  a  similar  way  for 
the  gudgeon-holes.  As  a  rule,  little  attempt  is  made  to  secure  such  accuracy,  the 
chief  aim  being  to  stop  the  side  play,  with  its  jarring  and  damaging  effects. 
Sometimes,  without  lifting  the  rudder,  molten  white  metal  is  poured  into  the 
gudgeons  around  the  pintles ;  if  these  are  in  line  and  cylindrical,  this  makes  a 
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capital  bushing  ;  but  if  ova!  or  untrue,  the  turning  of  the  rudder  a[  once  destroys 
the  soft  white  metal, 

'  In  order  that  wear  of  the  pintles  may  be  readily  corrected,  ihe  gudgeon  holes 
are  now  very  commonly  bushed  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  pintles  encased  in  a 
finer  ;  should  these  wear,  they  may  be  readily  renewed,  and  with  accuracy  of  fit, 
for  the  pintles  themselves,  and  the  gudgeon-hoies,  remain  cylindrical.  In  most 
cases,  however,  only  the  one  part,  the  gudgeons,  are  treated  in  this  way  (Fig.  a, 
Plate  41).  In  high-class  work  the  pintles  are  covered  with  a  braas  liner,  and 
the  gudgeon-holes  bushed  wilh  lignum  vitBB  (Fig.  6,  Plate  41).  The  lignum 
vitse  may  be  turned  from  a  solid  block,  or  6tted  in  staves,  so  as  to  jam  in  the 
gudgeons ;  or  it  may  be  fitted  in  strips,  in  a  brass  bush  (Fig.  r,  at  C),  If  well 
fitted,  pintles  having  lignum-vitte  bushes  may  work  without  slackness  for  many 
years ;  should  the  wood  wear,  it  may  be  readily  renewed,  and,  if  the  bush  is 
fitted  from  below  (as  shown  in  Fig.  6),  without  disturbing  the  rudder.  When  a 
brass  liner  is  fitted  over  the  pintles,  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  water  entering 
the  snug-hole  alongside  of  the  pintle,  for,  owing  to  the  galvanic  action  set  up  by 
the  brass,  the  faying  surfaces  might  rapidly  corrode  and  loosen  tlie  pintle.  This 
effect  is  sometimes  observed.  In  some  cases  the  pintles  are  fixed  in  the 
gudgeons  instead  of  in  the  rudder  snugs,  so  that  when  it  is  required  to  bush  them 
the  bush  may  be  conveniently  introduced  from  above,  without  lifting  the  rudder. 

Art.  360,  In  most  rudders  the  whole  weight  is  taken  by  the  lowest  or 
heel  pintle,  beneath  which,  to  reduce  the  friction,  a  disc  of  hardened  steel 
is  introduced.  When,  in  course  of  lime,  the  disc  or  the  end  of  the  pintle  wears, 
the  resulting  subsidence  of  tlie  rudder  would  cause  the  snugs  to  take  a  bearing  on 
the  gudgeons ;  in  such  cases,  therefore,  the  rudder  is  usually  lifted  and  a  thicker 
disc  fitted.  In  order  that  this  adjustment  may  be  made  witliout  lifting  the 
rudder,  the  disc  is  sometimes  provided  with  a  screwed  shank,  which,  passing 
through  the  bottom  of  the  gudgeon,  may  be  hove  up  as  required.  In  heavy 
rudders,  to  reduce  the  friction  and  rapid  wear,  two  or  more  of  the  pintles  may  be 
arranged  to  take  a  share  of  the  weight,  the  Jioles  in  their  particular  gudgeons  not 
being  bored  through.  When,  to  avoid  lifting  the  rudder,  the  gudgeon  bushes  are 
arranged  to  withdraw  from  below  (see  Fig.  6,  Plate  42),  this  method  of  supporting 
the  rudder  is  inapplicable ;  in  which  case  the  ordinary  snugs  may  be  arranged  to 
bear  upon  the  gudgeons,  annnlar  discs  of  white  metal  steel  or  bronze  be- 
ing introduced  to  lake  the  wear  and  reduce  friction  (Fig,  6).  This  is  an  excellent 
method,  and  may  be  applied  advantageously  in  all  rudders.  In  some  rudders 
the  pintles  have  conical  ends,  which  rest  in  correspondingly  formed  discs, 
each  having  a  small  axial  hole  to  guide  the  pintles  as  they  wear  (see  Fig.  2, 
Plate  39).  By  this-  formation  side  jarring  of  the  rudder  is  prevented  in- 
dependently of  the  condition  of  the  bushing  ;  but  as  the  pintles  only  take  contact 
at  tlie  bottom,  the  side  stresses,  by  acting  on  Ihcm  with  considerable  leverage, 
may  have  a  marked  side-bending  tendency,  and  may  thus  more  readily  loosen 
them ;  ordinary  pintles  bear  in  the  gudgeons  right  up  to  their  root,  so  that  side 
stresses  have  a  shearing  rather  than  a  bending  efl^ect ;  with  strong,  short  pintles, 
however,  it  is  an  excellant  plan. 

In  some  vessels  the  rudder  is  upborne  f^om  within  the  hulL  The 
bearing  may  take  the  form  of  two  collars  on  the  rudder  head  (Fig.  4,  Plate  45), 
in  way  of  the  deck  bearing,  the  lalter  being  formed  with  a  projecting  annular 
fiange  to  fit  between  the  two  collars,  in  such  a  way  as  not  only  to  take  the  weight 
of  the  rudder,  but  to  lock  it  against  rising.  For  ordinary  rudders  there  is  little 
or  no  advantage  in  such  internal  support ;  a  large  bearing  surface  is  secured, 
accessible  for  lubrication,  but  with  steam  steering  gear  the  small  friction  of  the 
rudder  is  not  prejudicial.  In  the  case  of  a  balanced  rudder  such  as  is  fitted 
in  warships,  an  internal  support  may  be  necessary.  In  the  rudder  shown  in 
Plate  43  there  is  only  one  pintle,  at  the  heel ;  this  takes  no  weight,  the  sole  piece 
of  the  stem-frame  in  which  it  works  being  intended  merely  to  hold  it  against  side 
stresses,  for  which  duty  it  is  filled  by  forming  it  as  a  flat  web  or  horizontal  fin. 
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The  Internal  bearing  is  here  formed  by  an  annular  surface  ot  flange  on  the 
bottom  of  the  tiller  or  cross  head,  which  rests  on  a  corresponding  suifacc  S  on 
the  top  of  the  sternpost.  If  the  rudder  is  very  heavy,  conical  roller  bearings  may 
be  fitted  between  the  surfaces,  otherwise  they  merely  slide  upon  one  another,  a 
projecting  lip  on  the  lower  one  serving  to  retain  the  lubricant  In  the  balanced 
rudder  shown  in  Plate  44  there  are  three  bearings,  including  the  heel  pintle,  and 
the  lower  of  the  two  bearings  (a  detail  sketch  of  which  is  given)^  takes  all  the 
weight,  or  may  share  it  with  the  keel. 

Art.  361.  The  rnddeT  must  be  held  down,  or  looked,  to  prevent  it  from 
jumping  up  and  perhaps  unshipping  itself.  With  fitted  pintles  the  usual  plan  is 
to  form  one  or  two  of  them  with  a  head  on  the  lower  end  (tliese  particular  pintles 
being  inserted  after  the  rudder  is  shipped),  which,  should  the  rudder  rise,  takes 
contact  with  the  bottom  of  the  gudgeon  (see  Fig.  i,  Plate  40,  and  Fig.  4, 
Plate  41).  If,  at  any  time,  it  is  required  to  unship  the  rudder,  it  should  be 
possible  to  do  so  without  dry-docking  the  vessel ;  for  in  foreign  ports  there  may 
be  no  dock,  and  even  if  there  were  it  might  not  be  possible  to  unship  the  rudder, 
for  when  its  heel  was  on  the  bottom  of  the  dock  its  long  head  might  still  be 
within  the  hull  (to  meet  such  cases,  some  docks  are  provided  with  a  deep  hole  or 
pit).  Accordingly,  with  this  in  view,  the  locking  pintlea  should  evidently  be 
the  uppermost,  so  that  they  may  be  withdrawn  when  the  vessel  is  floating  at  load 
draught ;  if  below  water,  a  diver  would  have  to  be  employed.  With  solid  or 
shrunk-in  pintles,  a  small  projecting  bracket  is  bolted  to  the  rudder  stock,  below 
the  upper  gudgeon,  or  to  the  sternpost  above  the  upper  rudder  snug.  Other- 
wise, the  space  between  the  stock  and  the  sternpost  and  the  two  upper  pintles  is 
filled  by  a  piece  of  hard  wood  (held  in  place  by  cheek-plates  bolted  to  the  rudder 
Stock),  or  by  a  single  trough-section  plate.  In  some  rudders,  to  reduce  the 
water  disturbance,  fillings  are  introduced  in  the  vacant  spaces  between  the 
pintles,  but  their  upper  ends  should  be  cut  short,  all  but  that  of  the  upper  one, 
so  that  the  rudder  may  be  lifted  without  their  removal 

Art.  362.  If  the  rudder,  when  struck  by  a  wave,  were  free  to  swing 
rotmd  (through  a  breakdown  of  the  steering  gear),  it  would,  if  it  did  not  foul 
the  propeller,  be  brought  up  by  the  stock  jamming  against  the  sternpost,  and, 
as  a  result,  its  pintles  might  suffer  severe  stress — just  as  would  the  hinges  of  a 
door  if  swung  open  beyond  a  certain  point.  To  provide  against  this,  stops 
may  be  fitted  (see  Fig.  4,  Plate  4r,  and  Figs,  t,  3,  and  4,  Plate  43).  These  are 
small  projections,  on  the  rudder  stock  and  sternpost  (one  or  the  other,  or  both), 
the  faces  of  which  talfe  contact  when  the  rudder  has  reached  its  maximum  ar^le. 
As  they  are  very  near  the  axis  of  the  pintles,  their  stopping  force  is  exerted  with 
small  leverage,  and  so  ihey  are  naturally  very  inellicient  in  arresting  forcible 
movement.  Their  arm  or  leverage — which  measures  their  capabilities — is  the 
distance  squarely  measured  between  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  face  of  the  stop 
and  the  central  axis  of  the  pintles  (the  distance  AB,  Figs.  3,  3,  and  4,  Plate  42). 
To  secure  the  greatest  leverage,  therefore,  it  is  evident  that  the  faces  of  the 
stops  should  be  disposed  rEidially  to  the  pintles,  that  they  should  extend 
well  out  transversely,  and  that  they  should  be  so  formed  that  contact  may  occur 
towards  the  outer  edge.  These  matters  are  often  neglected  ;  in  some  cases,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  4,  Plate  4r,  and  Ftg.  3,  Plate  42,  the  face  of  the  stop  is  almost 
tangential  to  the  pintles,  so  that  there  is  practically  no  leverage,  the  two  surfaces 
taking  contact  by  an  indirect  sliding  or  wedging  movement,  productive  of  the 
most  intense  stress  on  the  contiguous  pintle.  Many  pintles  have  been  broken 
and  gudgeons  burst  from  this  cause.  In  some  rudders  the  flange  coupling  is 
designed  to  act  as  a  stop  (Fig.  r,  Plate  40),  hut  more  usually  the  stops  are  placed 
in  way  of  the  snugs  or  gudgeons.  Large  rudders  may  be  provided  with  two  pairs 
of  stops,  which  minimizes  the  stresses  on  the  pintles. 

In  view  of  the  inefficiency  of  rudder-post  stops,  (J.  is  common  now  to 
dispense  with  them  altogether,  and  fit  instead  others  on  deck,  in  the  form  of  a 
chock  or  bracket,  securely  bolted  to  plating  on  the  beams,  in  such  position  that 
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ttiey  may  take  contact,  at  the  proper  angle,  with  the  tiller  or  quadrant.  They 
are  very  effective,  for  they  act  with  a  long  leverage  and  cause  no  stress  on  the 
pintles.  They  are  arranged  10  stop  the  rudder  before  the  rudder-post  stops— if 
fitted — come  into  play,  so  that  the  latter  serve  merely  as  a  safeguard  against  the 
remote  contingency  of  fracture  of  the  tiller  or  rudder  head.  Il  is  well  that  the 
steering  engine  should  be  arranged  to  stop  automatically  before  the  rudder  is 
brought  up  by  the  stops,  otherwise  the  gear  and  the  rudder  head  would  be 
uselessly  strained  by  the  full  power  of  the  engine.  Also,  where  a  cushioning 
device  is  introduced  between  the  engine  and  the  rudder  head  (Art,  500),  ihe 
difference  between  the  hard-over  angle  of  the  engine  and  that  of  the  slops  should 
still  provide  play  for  the  cushioning  effect.  As  already  noticed,  the  angle  at 
which  the  rudder  exerts  the  greatest  steering  effect  on  the  ship  is  about  40  degs. 
Any  movement  beyond  this  would,  therefore,  not  only  be  useless,  but  might 
prejudice  the  vessel's  manoeuvrmg  qualities,  owing  to  the  longer  period  occupied 
in  shifting  the  helm  from  the  hard-over  points  ;  and  further,  (he  greater  range  of 
movement  would  involve  a  larger  steering  gear,  quadrant,  etc. 

Art.  363.  Balanced  rudders,  of  the  type  illustrated  in  Plate  43,  must  be 
exceptionally  strong,  for,  having  no  pintles  between  head  and  heel,  they  derive 
no  support  from  the  stempost  against  lateral  bending  pressures,  which,  moreover, 
owing  (o  the  exceptionally  large  area  of  the  rudder  and  the  high  speed  of  the 
vessel,  may  be  specially  severe.  The  frame  is  of  cast  steel,  formed  usually  as 
shown  in  Plate  43^  The  portion  representing  the  slock  is  made  very  wide,  so 
that  it  may  withstand  intense  side  stresses.  The  head  also  is  large,  for  not  only 
is  il  liable  lo  severe  torsional  stress  (when  the  vessel  is  steaming  full  speed  astern), 
but  it  must  form  a  perfectly  rigid  pivot,  however  intense  the  lateral  forces  tending 
to  bend  the  rudder  between  head  and  heel.  A  balanced  ruddier  commonly 
fitted  in  torpedo  boats  is  shown  in  Fig.  11,  Plate  39;  the  lower  part  extends 
below  and  forward  of  the  rudder  post,  to  which  it  is  pivoted  in  tlio  usual  way. 
And  another  design  adopted  in  some  single-screw  turret-deck  steamers  is  shown 
in  Plate  44. 

Art- 364.  Cross-channel  paddle  steamers  which  must  go  astern  when 
entering  or  leaving  narrow  and  exposed  harbours,  are  usually  provided  with  an 
auxiliary  rudder  at  the  bow,  so  that  wheilier  moving  ahead  or  astern,  their 
steering  qualities  may  be  maintained.  It  must  not  project  like  an  ordinary  rudder, 
for  with  the  vessel  steaming  ahead  at  high  speed,  it  could  not  endure  the  side 
shocks  of  the  waves ;  it  is,  therefore,  placed  abaft  the  stem  bar,  being  so  formed 
as  to  muntain  the  fairness  of  the  vessel's  bow  lines  (see  Fi^.  12,  Plate  39).  The 
stock  is  of  semi-circular  section,  fitting  in  a  corresponding  hollow  in  the  post  or 
huil  abaft  it;  and  the  external  stem  bar  forms  a  guard  around  its  forward  edge. 
In  order  that  when  steaming  full  speed  ahead  (when,  of  course,  only  the  stem 
rudder  is  used)  it  may  be  kept  securely  amidships,  a  vertical  locking  bar  is  fitted 
in  the  hull  over  it,  the  lower  end  of  which  sockets  in  the  upper  part  of  the  rudder, 
and  which  may  be  lifted  from  within  as  required.  The  rudder  is  controlled  by  a 
tiller  and  chains,  the  latter  leading  to  independent  hand  or  steam  steering  gear  at 
the  bow  or  on  the  bridge  deck  amidships.  Some  bow  rudders  are  constructed  of 
plates  and  bars,  as  shown  in  Figs.  9  and  10 ;  but  the  later  ones  of  this  type  have 
only  a  centre  plate,  and  are  built  up  on  each  side  with  teak  wood. 

Art,  365.  To  prevent  water  entering  the  hull  where  the  mdder  head 
pierces  the  counter,  the  head  is  encased  in  a  watertight  tube,  termed  the 
"radder  casing,"  "tube."  or  "trunk."  If  this  extended  to  the  weather 
deck,  then,  of  course,  although  water  might  pass  up  or  down,  it  could  not  enter 
the  hull  (see  Fig,  »,  plate  33,  and  Fig.  r.  Plate  45).  If  a  stuffing  box  were  fitted 
on  the  counter  plating  around  the  rudder  head,  a  tube  might  be  dispensed  with, 
but  tlus  IS  hardly  feasible  owing  to  tlie  difiicuHy  of  access ;  in  warships  it  is  the 
usual  plan,  but  here,  of  course,  the  design  is  ditTerent  in  many  respects  (Fig.  8, 
Plate  39  and  Plate  43}.  The  trunk  must  be  considerably  larger— fore  and  aft 
-Uian  the  rudder  head,  for  when  it  is  required  to  unship  the  mdder,  it 
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drawD  backwards,  so  thai  its  pintles  may  clear  the  gudgeons ;  as  it  need  not  be 
large  at  the  top,  it  is  usually  tapered. 

If  the  trunk  tenninates  at  the  top  of  the  transom  floor,  as  is  common,  two 
stuffing  boxes  are  required,  one  at  the  top  of  the  tabe  to  keep  out  sea 
water,  and  one  around  the  rudder  head  where  it  pierces  the  weather  deck  (see 
Fig.  4,  Plate  33,  and  Fig.  3,  Plate  45).  They  not  only  act  as  stuffing  boxes, 
but  as  bearings,  holding  the  rudder  head  against  the  stresses  induced  by  the 
one-sided  pull  of  the  tiller.  They  may  be  formed  like  an  ordinary  stuffing  box, 
as.  shown  at  A,  Fig.  a,  and  in  Fig.  3,  Plate  45,  but  when  watertlghtness  is  not 
essential,  the  usual  arrangement  is  that  shown  in  Fig.  5,  or  Fig.  6.  Here  there 
are  two  thick  blocks  of  lignum-vitx,  or  cast-iron  with  lignum-vitse  face  pieces, 
fitting  segmentally  around  the  rudder  head,  against  which  they  are  pressed  by 
long  tapered  pins.  They  are  made  of  cast  iron,  in  halves,  so  that  they  may  be 
readily  removed  should  occasion  arise  to  unship  the  rudder.  It  is  evident  that 
this  arrangement  is  not  watertight,  but  when  the  trunk  extends  to  the  upper 
deck,  this  is  not  necessary ;  it  is  only  occasionally  that  the  vessel  buries  her 
Stern  in  the  waves,  and  as  the  submersion  is  only  momentary,  the  water  has  not 
time  to  drive  out  the  contained  air  and  rise  in  the  trunk.  To  check  its  entry, 
an  external  plate  collar,  in  halves,  is  usually  tap  bolted  on  the  counter  around 
the  rudder  head  (Fig.  1).  The  trunk  may  be  formed  in  different  ways,  circuUr 
or  square,  of  one  or  more  plates.  It  is  usually  riveted  to  the  sides  of  the  stem- 
post,  its  lower  end  connecting  to  the  counter  plating  by  a  flange  or  bevelled 
angle  bar,  and  its  upper  one  to  the  deck  plating  or  to  a  horizontal  plate  fitted  at 
the  level  of  the  transom  plate.  The  connection  to  the  counter  plating  must  be 
carefully  made ;  sometimes  the  watertlghtness  is  imperfect,  for,  owing  to  the 
knuckle  of  the  oxter  plates,  the  sloping  and  irregular  surface,  and  the  restricted 
access,  the  fitting  and  caulking  work  is  not  easy ;  to  secure  tightness,  soft 
packing  is  used,  and  in  some  cases  the  work  is  buried  in  Portland  cement.  To 
ensure  good  work,  the  central  portion  of  the  transom  floor  should  be  arranged 
as  a  separate  part  (Art.  339). 
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Art.  366.  For  constructive  purposes,  stee!  or  iron  is  in  every  respect  superior 
lo  wood  ;  the  most  distinguishing  feature,  however,  is  the  facility  with  .which  the 
component  parts  may  be  united  by  riveting,  and  with  such  efficiency  that  the 
strength  across  the  joints  may  be  little,  if  at  alt,  inferior  to  what  it  is  elsewhere.  • 
In  Jointing  timber,  by  scarphine  and  bolting,  the  efficiency  of  the  connection 
is  very  poor  ;  it  is  impossible  to  obtain,  at  the  joints,  strength  or  rigidity  in  any 
way  representing  that  of  the  intact  log,  for,  .when  subjected  to  stress,  now 
tensile,  now  compressive,  the  soft  wood  gives  way  under  the  cutting  pressure  of 
the  small,  hard  bolts,  so  that  the  parts  may  strain  and  slide  over  each  other. 
On  this  accoimt,  not  many  of  the  various  lengths  composing  the  different  parts 
of  a  wooden  hull  are  directly  connected ;  each  frame,  for  instance,  is  composed 
of  two  limbers  placed  alongside,  each  of  which  is  made  up  of  short  pieces, 
merely  butt  jointed ;  but  as  the  joints  of  the  one  are  placed  midway  between 
those  of  the  other,  the  absolute  weakness  of  either  at  its  joints,  is  compensated 
by  the  full  strength  prevailing  here  in  the  other.  As  a  rule  only  important  parts, 
such  as  the  keel,  keelson,  shelves,  etc.,  are  jointed  by  scarphing  and  bolting,  for 
as  these  stand  alone,  in  large  single  logs,  an  unconnected  joint  would  be  a  point 
of  absolute  weakness.  The  greater  portion  of  the  numerous  minor  fastenings  in 
a  wooden  hull  are  in  the  form  of  treenails,  i.e.  cyhndrical  pegs  of  hard  wood, 
from  I  to  i^  inches  diameter ;  these  are  better  than  bolts  Jn  that,  not  being  so 
hard  and  small,  they  do  not  so  readily  cut  into  the  wood,  enlarge  the  holes,  and 
work  slack.     They  are  apt  to  decay,  however,  which  is  a  serious  matter. 

Art  367.  The  method  of  jointing  angle  bars  is  shown  in  Figs.  7  and  8, 
Plate  47.  The  ordinary  mode  of  connection  is  by  a  bosom  piece  {Fig.  7). 
In  order  that,  when  under  a  longitudinal  pull  there  may  be  no  weakness  at  the 
joint,  the  sectional  area  of  the  bosom  piece  should  not  be  less  than  that  of  the 
bars  connected,  at  the  weakest  spot  in  either,  i.d.  across  the  rivet  holes;  and 
the  number  of  rivets  connecting  it  to  each  bar  should  be  such  that  their 
combined  sectional  area  (or,  more  correctly,  their  shearing  strength)  is  also  not 
less  than  that  of  the  bar.  As  the  flanges  of  the  bosom  piece  are  narrower  than 
those  of  the  bar,  and  as  its  heel  is  cut  away,  it  must  be  considerably  thicker  to 
secure  the  same  sectional  area ;  in  practice,  however,  ordinary  bosom  pieces  are 
not  usually  made  any  thicker  than  the  bars  connected,  and,  consequently,  the 
tensile  strength  is  smaller  at  the  joint  than  elsewhere ;  but  this  is  usually  unim- 
portant, for  in  most  bars  tensile  strength  is  subsidiary  to  stiffness,  the  scantlings 
being  in  excess  as  regards  the  former.  Lloyd's  rules  require  at  least  six  rivets 
in  the  end  of  each  of  the  two  bars  connected.  In  many  cases,  instead  of  fitting 
the  joint  piece  in  the  bosom  of  the  bar,  it  may  be  placed  alongside,  as  a  back 
piece  (Fig,  8).  This  method  is  advantageous  in  that  it  reduces  the  number  of 
three-ply  rivets,  the  back  piece  is  more  easily  fitted,  its  scantlings  may  be  the 
same  as  those  of  the  bar,  and  its  heel  need  not  be  removed. 

The  importance  of  high  efficiency  (/>.  a  degree  of  strength  approaching  very 

nearly  that  of  the  intact  bar)  in  the  end  joints  of  angle  bars,  etc.,  varies  with  the 

duly  of  the  part.     In  many  cases  joint  pieces  may  be  omitted  altogether,  as,  for 

.  instance,  when  the  bar  serves  merely  as  a  comer  angle,  connecting  parts  of  little 

I   or  no  siructuial  importance  (such  as  the  sides  of  deck  houses,  or  the  boundary 
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bars  of  bulkheads,  whose  purpose  b  to  secure  watertigbtness),  or  which  are  not 
subject  to  stresses  requiring  perfect  continuity  of  strength.  As  regards  water- 
tightness,  a  well-fitted  joint  may  be  caulked  more  readily  when  not  covered  by  a 
bosom  piece,  and  by  its  omission  three-ply  riveting  is  avoided.  The  joints  of 
the  upper-deck  gunwale  bar,  amidships,  in  long  vessels,  should  be  specially 
efficient ;  the  sectional  area  of  the  bosom  piece  should  be  equal  to  that  of  the 
gunwale  bar,  and  the  rivets  should  be  sufficiently  numerous  to  give  the  required 
idiearing  strength. 

The  joints  of  btilb-angle  bars,  such  as  are  employed  for  keelsons,  deck 
girders,  etc.,  are  also  connected  by  angle  bosom  pieces  (see  Fig.  lo,  Plate  47). 
In  the  case  of  a  keelson  composed  of  a  btilb  plate  and  double  angles,  the 
joints  of  the  former  may  be  connected  as  shown  in  Figs.  11  and  i3.  When 
Bcarphed  as  in  Fig.  1 1,  the  length  of  the  scarph  is  usually  twice  the  width  of  the 
bulb  plate ;  this  method  involves  tapered  liners  behind  the  angles,  and  requires 
the  removal  of  part  of  the  bulb.  It  is  evident  that  in  the  joints  of  a  keelson,  or 
part  subject  to  deflecting  stress,  the  scarphed  portion,  whether  it  be  strapped  or 
lapped,  should  be  long,  for  if  short  the  leverage  on  the  terminal  rivets  would  be 
so  great  as  readily  to  strain  them  ;  with  the  same  number  of  rivets,  their  strength 
or  moment  of  resistance  to  a  deflecting  force  increases  with  the  length  of  the 
scarph.  When  the  bulb  plate  is  jointed  with  a  strap  (see  Fig.  13),  this  should, 
of  course,  be  the  full  width  of  the  same ;  and,  to  pass  it  over  the  vertical  flange 
of  the  angle  bar,  it  may  either  be  joggled  or  a  flush  surface  secured  by  fitting  a 
liner.  In  many  cases,  instead  of  fitting  a  thick  single  strap,  it  is  preferred  to  fit 
two,  of  half  thickness,  one  on  either  side ;  by  placing  the  rivets  in  double  shear, 
this  makes  a  very  efficient  connection.  In  the  old-fashioned  centre  keelBOn, 
the  butts  of  the  vertical  plate  are  treble  riveted,  the  ends  being  lapped  ot 
connected  with  double  straps  (Figs,  i  to  6,  Plate  47).  A  lapped  joint  is  the 
more  simple ;  it  involves  tapered  liners  at  each  of  the  four  angle  bars  {Fig.  1), 
but  when  a  slotting  machine  is  available,  the  plate  may  be  tapped  in  way  (^  the 
angles,  as  shown  in  Fig.  a. 

Art.  368.  If  the  various  end  joints  ^  in  the  structure  of  a  ship  were  not 
points  of  weakness,  their  relative  position,  whether  close  together  or  wide 
apart,  would  be  unimportant,  but  as  they  are  paints  of  weakness,  their  dis- 
position requires  care  and  attention.  In  wood  ships,  where,  as  already  seen,  the 
joints  are  often  absolutely  weak,  a  long  distance  between  contiguous  ones,  or  a 
"good  Bhift,"  as  it  is  termed,  is  essential  to  the  strength  of  the  whole.  In  the 
early  iron  vessels,  in  which  the  plates  and  bars  were  short  and  the  joints  not  so 
perfect  as  now,  a  sufficient  shift,  particularly  amidships,  where  the  maximum 
longitudinal  stresses  prevail,  was  often  difficult  to  secure.  In  modern  steel 
vessels,  however,  the  various  parts  are  usually  of  such  length  that  so  perfect  a 
shift  may  be  obtained  as  to  render  comparatively  unimportant  any  inherent 
weakness  in  individual  joints.  Of  course,  in  any  particular  combination  of 
parts,  the  influence  of  the  disposition  of  the  joints  on  the  strength  of  the  whole 
varies  much  with  the  character  and  duties  of  the  combination.  In  fore-and-aft 
parts,  such  as  the  shell  plating  [Figs.  3  and  4,  Plate  46,  and  Plate  90},  decks 
and  keelsons,  which  are  subject  to  longitudinal  stresses,  the  joints — especially 
amidships — should  be  so  well  distributed  that  two  ot  more  may  not  combine  to 
form  one  zigsag  Hne  of  marked  transverse  weakness.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
parts  such  as  the  transverse  frames,  bulkheads,  etc.,  which  are  not  subject  to 
intense  tensile  stress,  the  disposition  of  the  joints  is  much  less  important. 
Nevertheless,  as  a  good  shift  is  usually  as  easily  obtained  as  a  bad  one,  the 
securing  of  it  should  be  studied  in  all  parts,  however  subsidiary. 

The  influence  of  the  disposition  of  the  joints  on  the  strength  of  a 
compound  part  such  as  the  shell,  may  be  readily  appreciated  by  considering  two 
conjoined  strakes  by  themselves.      First  consider  the  case  shown  in  Fig.   15, 

'  The  leim  "end joint"  sienifits  a  cross  join!  of  n  lonfiiludinal  part,  in  contradistinction  to. 
&  [ui<:.>Dd-ift  Kam,  01  (Jgt  Joint  (sec  Fig.  3,  I'lale  46). 
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Plate  46,  in  which  the  two  end  joints,  being  unconnecled,  are  absolutely  wealc. 
Here  it  is  evident  that  the  strength  of  the  combination,  however  remote  the 
joints,  cannot  exceed  that  of  one  plate  ;  in  order,  hoivever,  that  it  may  be  even 
so  much  as  this,  there  must  be  a  sufficient  number  of  ed^  rivets  between  the 
two  joints.  If  there  were  only  one,  as  shown  in  Fig,  r6,  its  resistance  to 
shearing  would  evidently  represent  the  strength  of  the  combination;  if  there 
were  two,  the  strength  would  be  doubled.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  to  secure 
the  maximum  strength  (which,  with  unconnected  joints,  is  that  of  one  plate),  the 
number  of  intervening  edge  rivets  must  be  such  that  their  combined  resistance 
to  shearing  is  at  least  equal  to  the  tensile  strength  of  one  intact  plate.  In 
Fig.  15,  the  sectional  area  of  each  plate  (less  that  removed  by  one  rivet  hole)  is 
II  square  inches,  and  as  that  of  the  14  t-inch  edge  rivets  is  also  11  square 
inches,  the  strength  of  tlic  combination  is  the  same  whether,  when  pulled 
asunder,  the  fracture  goes  straight  across,  as  shown  in  Fig.  17,  or,  in  seeking  to 
avail  itself  of  the  weakness  at  the  other  joint,  it  shears  the  14  rivets,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  18.  Observe  that  mere  distance  between  the  joints  does  not  affect  the 
strength  ;  if  the  seam  were  double  riveted  it  might  be  reduced  by  half,  for  there 
would  still  be  the  same  number  of  intervening  rivets. 

The  precise  usefulness  of  an  edge  union,  in  increasing  the  strength  of  two 
parts  which  together  resist  tensile  stress,  is  forcibly  illustrated  in  Figs.  5  to  tt, 
Plate  46,  which  depict  two  three-stranded  ropes  sustaining  a  single  load.  In 
Fig.  5  the  ropes  are  intact,  and  it  is  evident  that  to  bind  them  together  with  a 
lashing  (the  lashing  may  be  taken  to  represent  edge  riveting)  would  not  increase 
the  strength.  In  Fig.  6  each  rope  has  a  broken  strand,  here  the  strength  ia  only 
four-sixths  of  what  it  was  before,  for  there  are  only  four  iniact  ctrands  in  place 
of  six,  and,  observe,  that  the  strength  would  not  be  increased  by  placing  the 
defective  parts  remote  from  each  other.  If,  however,  they  are  shifted  clear  of 
each  other,  as  in  Fig,  7,  and  the  ropes  between  bound  together  by  a  lashing,  the 
strength  may  at  once  be  increased  by  35  per  cent.,  for  now  the  two  weak  points 
are  isolated,  and  at  each  one  there  are  five  instead  of  four  intact  strands.  To 
secure  this  advantage,  however,  the  lashing  must  be  sufficiently  strong  ;  it  must 
be  at  least  as  strong  as  the  broken  strand,  or,  in  other  words,  its  strength  must 
be  at  least  equal  to  the  loss  of  strength  at  either  defective  place.  If  it  were  less 
strong,  a  fracture  would  find  it  easier  to  travel  from  the  one  weak  point  to  the 
otiier,  for  although  in  doing  so  it  would  have  to  sever  the  lashing,  the  extra 
work  so  involved  would  be  more  than  discounted  by  the  lesser  work  to 
accomplish  beyond.  In  Fig.  8  the  two  ropes,  though  broken,  are  held  together 
by  the  lashing ;  here  the  greatest  possible  strength  is  that  of  one  rope,  and  to 
secure  it  the  lashing  must  evidently  have  at  least  that  strength.  In  Fig.  9  one 
rope  is  severed,  and  in  the  other  one  strand  only  ;  here,  as  in  the  last  case,  the 
makimum  strength  is  that  of  one  rope,  but  the  strength  of  the  lashing  need  not 
exceed  that  of  one  strand  {i.e.  the  loss  of  strength  at  the  least  defective  place), 
for  whether  the  combination  broke  as  shown  in  Figs.  10  or  1 1,  three  strands,  or 
their  equivalent,  would  be  severed  in  either  case. 

The  above  conclusions  may  be  readily  applied  to  the  case  of  conjoined 
atrakes  of  plating.  In  Figs,  iz,  13,  and  14  the  conditions  are  similar  to  those 
prevailing  in  Figs.  5,  6,  and  7  respectively.  In  Fig.  19  the  weakness  at  line  CC 
is  absolute,  that  at  line  DD  is  represented  by  the  diminution  In  the  breadth  of 
the  plate,  due  to  three  i-inch  rivet  holes,  which,  in  a  i-inch  plate,  is  equal  to 
3  square  inches  of  sectional  area  (the  fourth  hole  may  be  neglected,  for  as  it  is 
one  of  a  continuous  fore-and-aft  row  it  does  not  cause  greater  weakness  at  the 
butt  than  elsewhere).  If  now  a  fracture  occurred  straight  across  at  C,  as  in 
Fig.  30,  it  would  have  1 1  square  inches  of  material  to  sever ;  if  it  occurred 
simultaneously  at  lines  C  and  D,  as  in  Fig.  ai,  it  would  only  have  8  square 
inches  to  sever,  and  conscquenUy  this  would  be  the  actual  mode  of  fracture.  To 
.  compel  a  slraight-across  fracture  at  line  C,  four  i-inch  rivets  (having  3  square 
,  inches  sectional  area)  would  have  to  be  introduced  between  lines  C  and  D  (as 
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shown  bjr  the  crosses),  for  then  the  strength,  whether  the-  fracture  went  straight 
across  or  zigzag,  would  be  the  same.  Observe  that  the  four  edge  rivets  represeot 
the  loss  of  strength  at  the  stronger  of  the  two  joints,  and  they  would  still  be 
necessary  if  the  strength  of  the  other  joint  were  increased;  if,  however,  it  weic 
so  much  increased  as  to  make  it  the  stronger,  fewer  might  suffice,  for  they  need 
then  only  be  equivalent  to  the  smaller  loss  of  strength  at  this — the  stronger  of 
the  two  joints. 

Although,  in  the  above  theoretical  case  (of  two  conjoined  parts,  subject  to 
tensile  stress),  the  combined  strength  of  the  edge  rivets  between  the  joints  need 
not  exceed  the  loss  of  strength  at  the  stronger  joint,  this  conclusion  does  not 
apply  to  the  structural  parts  of  a  ship.  In  the  case  of  the  shell  plating,  for 
instance,  as  there  are  numerous  strakes,  and  as  all  are  not  affected  simultaneously 
by  the  same  tensile  stress  from  end  to  end,  a  fracture  would  not  necessarily 
begin  at  the  weakest  joint,  as  in  the  case  just  considered.  If,  for  instance, 
Btrake  A,  in  Fig.  19,  were  the  sheer  strake,  then,  having  no  strake  above  it,  and 
being  more  severely  tried  than  the  strake  B  below,  it  would  be  ihe  first  to  fail, 
and  if  it  broke  at  line  D  it  ts  evident  that,  to  prevent  the  fracture  from  taking  a 
zigzag  course  via  the  weak  joint  at  C,  i>.  to  compel  it  to  travel  straight  down 
through  the  intact  plate  immediately  below  it,  the  number  of  edge  rivets 
between  C  and  D  must  be  such  as  to  give  a  sheering  strength  equal  to  the  loss 
of  strength  at  C ;  which,  in  the  case  illustrated,  is  the  full  strength  of  the  plate. 
It  is  evident  that  with  the  same  spacing  of  edge  rivets,  the  weaker  the  joints  the 
greater  must  be  the  fore-and-aft  distance  between  them,  and  conversely,  the 
stronger  they  are,  the  less  the  need  for  such  remoteness ;  if  as  strong  as  the  intact 
plate  they  might  be  placed  in  the  same  transverse  line. 

Art.  369.  In  different  vessels  the  relative  strengths  (as  regards  the  intact 
plate)  of  the  vaflous  flhell  Joints  varies ;  for  it  depends  on  the  thickness  of  the 
plates,  the  size,  number,  and  material  of  the  rivets.  To  ensure,  therefore,  that 
the  joints  may  not,  in  any  case,  form  a  zigzag  line  of  weakness,  they  should  be 
placed  systematically  as  remote  as  practicable  from  each  other.  Lloyd's 
rules,  in  this  respect  (see  Fig.  3,  Plate  46),  require  those  in  adjacent  strakes  to 
be  at  least  two  frame  spaces  apart,  or  about  4  feet,  which,  with  treble-riveted 
end  joints  and  double- riveted  landing  edges,  more  than  discounts  any  likelihood 
of  their  forming  a  zig:;ag  line  of  weakness.  The  sheer  strake,  being  the  upper 
margin  of  the  shell,  may  be  likened  to  the  hem  of  a  garment,  any  weak  spot  in 
which  is,  of  course,  a  likely  place  for  a  tear ;  and  as,  from  its  position,  remote 
from  the  neutral  axis,  it  is  mote  liable  than  any  other  part  of  the  hull  to  severe 
tensional  stress,  it  is  evident  that  efficiency  in  its  joints  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance. In  practice,  therefore,  while  the  joints  below  may,  in  small  vessels,  be 
double  riveted,  those  of  the  sheer  strake  (except  in  the  smallest  vessels)  are 
never  less  than  treble  riveted,  and  in  large  vessels  double  buttstraps  may  be 
employed,  not  only  for  the  sheer  strake,  but  for  the  strake  below  and  for  the 
deck  stringer  plate.  And,  further,  where,  as  in  small  vessels,  the  landings  of  the 
different  strakes  may  be  single  riveted,  that  of  the  sheer  strake  is  always  double ; 
for,  as  just  noticed,  this  minimizes  (he  prejudicial  effect  of  any  inherent  weak- 
ness in  its  joints,  or  in  those  of  the  sirake  below,  for  it  compels  a  fracture,  once 
begun,  to  travel  straight  down  through  the  intact  sirake  below,  or,  in  other  words, 
prevents  it  from  availing  itself  of  contiguous  weak  points  in  the  strake  below. 

It  should  be  observed  that  all  structural  parts  are  necessarily  weak- 
ened against  tensional  stresses  by  the  various  cross  lines  of  rivet  holes 
required  to  bind  them  together  and  to  the  framework.  The  maximum  strength 
of  a  strake  of  shell  plating,  for  instance,  is  limited  lo  its  sectional  area  where 
reduced  by  a  line  of  frame  rivets,  of  deck  plating  where  reduced  by  a  line  of 
beam  rivets,  and  of  keelsons  and  stringers  where  reduced  by  the  rivets  con- 
necting them  to  the  floors  or  frames.  As  ordinary  frame  rivets  are  spaced 
7  diameters  apart,  they  reduce  the  effective  breadth  of  each  strake  by  one- 
seventh,  which  means  that  the  longitudinal  strength  of  the  entire  shell  at  each 
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frame  is  only  86  per  cent,  of  what  it  is  between  tbem.  The  loss  is  really 
gTcater,  for,  owing  to  tbe  material  removed  by  the  countersink  of  the  holes,  86 
becomes  81.  With  the  usual  rivet  pitch,  therefore,  81  per  cent,  represents  the 
highest  useful  efficiency  of  the  joints,  sod  so  to  m^e  them  stronger  would  not 
be  advantageous.  In  tbe  case  shown  in  Fig.  i,  Plate  46,  the  strength  of  B 
strake  at  line  Di^  is  less  than  it  is  in  line  Eir,  for  while  in  the  former  the  rivets 
are  spaced  35  diameters  apart,  in  the  latter  they  are  7  diameters ;  and  in  order, 
therefore,  that  a  fracture,  travelling  down  the  frame,  may  not  step  back  to  \id, 
as  in  Fig.  3,  and  thus  avail  itself  of  the  greater  weakness  in  this  line,  the  number 
of  landing  rivets  between  D  and  E  and  d  and  e  must  be  such  as  to  give  a 
shearing  strength  at  least  equal  to  the  tensile  strength  of  the  material  removed 
by  the  extra  rivet  holes  in  the  joint;  that  is  to  say,  the  combined  shearing 
strength  of  the  landing  rivets  must  be  equal  to  the  difference  in  the  strength  of 
B  strake  at  the  frame  and  at  the  joint.  In  Fig.  2,  the  zigzag  fracture  there 
shown  necessitates  the  shearing  of  eight  landing  rivets. 

The  lapped  joints  of  the  shell  plating  are  often  placed  so  close  to  tha 
frames  that  no  landing  rivets  occur  between  them  (see  Fig.  a,  Plate  5t,  and 
Art.  397).  In  these  cases,  therefore,  as  the  outer  row  is,  in  effect,  in  one  line 
with  the  frame  rivets  above  and  below,  its  weakening  effect  represents  that  of 
the  frame  line  across  this  strake.  And  as  the  spacing  of  the  frame  rivets  is 
7  diameters,  and  those  of  the  joints  3^,  the  loss  of  strength  in  the  line  of  frame 
rivets  is  doubled  at  this  jlace.  To  secure  the  greatest  theoretical  efficiency 
against  fore-and-aft  tensional  stress,  the  joints  should  evidently  be  placed,  as 
□early  as  practicable,  midway  between  the  weak  frame  lines.'  In  ordinary 
merchant  vessels,  however,  a  line  of  frame  rivet  holes  cannot  fairly  be  r^arded 
as  a  line  of  weakness,  i^.  of  prejudicial  weakness  ;  for  the  thickness  of  the  shell 
plating  is  assigned  with  such  perforations  in  view,  i.e.  with  the  knowledge  that 
only  some  six-sevenths  of  its  sectional  area  b  available  against  tensional  stresses ; 
and  in  modem  steel  ships,  so  large  is  the  margin  of  strength  that  any  local 
weakening  effect  due  to  the  still  greater  perforation  at  contiguous  joints  does  not 
seriously  affect  tbe  strength  of  the  hull  as  a  whole.  Nevertheless,  it  is  evident 
that  care  should  be  taken  not  to  place  the  joints  of  neighbouring  strakes  close  to 
the  same  &ame :  Lloyd's  rules  (Fig.  3,  Plate  46)  require  that  there  shall  be  at 
least  two  intact  stiakes  between  joints  in  the  same  frame  space;  and  in  most 
cases  this  minimum  is  exceeded  (Fig.  4). 

Art  370.  Notice  now  those  matters  which  govern  the  efficiency,  or 
strength,  of  riveted  Joints.  Plates  may  be  connected  together  either  by  a 
lapped  or  a  butted  jomt  (see  Figs.  6  to  17,  Plate  50).  A  butted  joint,  it  will  be 
observed,  is  practically  three  lapped  ones,  the  buitstrap  representing  the  third  or 
intermediate  plate.  Fonnerly  all  end  joints  were  butted;  and  so  the  term 
"butt"  is  often  used  in  a  general  way  to  signify  any  end  joint,  the  somewhat 
contradictory  expression  " lapped  butt"  meaning  an  overlapped  end  joint.  In 
ordinary  butted  joints  there  is  only  one  strap,  but  when  special  itrcnKth  i« 
required  two  are  fitted,  one  on  each  side.  Whatever  the  type  of  joint,  the 
riveting  may  be  single,  dtmbU,  treble,  or  quadruple;  i.e.  there  may  be  one,  two, 
three,  or  four  cross  rows  of  rivets  in  the  eiKl  of  each  part  connected—  io  ran: 
cases  five. 

When  Btradned  to  destraotion,  a  joint  may  give  way  in  three  distinct 
ways,  depending  on  the  number  and  distribution  of  the  rivets  (tee  Plate  4*1;, 
All  the  rivets  in  the  end  of  one  part  may  shear,  the  piale*  remaining  inta^.t 
(Figs.  4,  II,  18}.  One  of  the  plates  (or  the  connecting  strap)  may  fracture 
across  a  line  weakened  by  rivet  holes  (Figs,  a,  7,  14,  19,  ai,  »3i  '^)-  ^^'  ""^ 
fracture  may  be  a  compound  one,  the  plate  breaking  at  a  line  rendered  specially 
weak  by  rivet  holes  and  shearing  simultaneously  some  riveU  in  another  line 

'  For  an  iniereting  rtndjr  of  this  subject,  see  Sir  W.  H.  White'*  paper,  Tranr.  InilUuliim 
9f  Niaal  Arehilatt,  1873  ;  ilso  Sii  Natbaliiel  Banuby'i  paper  conlTibiiled  to  Ibe  Mmc  Society 
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(Figs.  3,  8,  9,  lo,  15,  16,  17,  34,  and  37).  It  may  be  observed  that  fracture  of 
a  buttstrap  is  usually  precluded  bj  making  it  rather  thicker  thao  the  plates. 

Numerous  experiments  have  been  made  Trom  time  to  time  to  asceitaio 
the  relative  efficiency  of  different  methods  of  jointing,  and  to  obtain  precise 
infotmatton  on  various  matters  which  might  serve  as  a  basis  in  designing  and 
computing  the  strength  of  JolctB  in  future  practice.  It  was  required  to 
ascertain  the  relative  strengths  of  plates  and  rivets,  and  of  steel  and  iron  rivets; 
the  resistance  which  rivets  of  different  size  ezerdie  against  shearing,  how  this 
compares  with  their  tensional  strength,  and  whether  it  is  affected  by  the  shape 
of  their  head  or  point ;  also,  to  what  extent,  if  any,  joints  riveted  by  hydraulic 
power  are  stronger  than  those  riveted  by  hand.  Further,  it  was  desired  to 
ascertain  how,  and  to  what  extent,  the  strength  of  a  plate  between  the  rivet  holes 
is  prejudiced  by  punching  or  drilling ;  and  the  value  of  the  restoring  effect  of 
countersinking  the  holes,  and  of  annealing  the  plates.  Also,  to  what  extent  all 
these  matters  are  affected  hy  the  spacing  and  distribution  of  the  rivets,  or  by 
the  method  of  jointing,  whether  by  a  lap  or  by  single  or  double  buttstraps. 

Some  of  the  more  important  conclusions  which  these  experiments  established 
will  now  be  noticed.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  the  results  obtained 
by  different,  and  even  hy  the  same,  investigators  often  vary  considerably,  due  to 
a  number  of  causes ;  thus  no  two  joints  can  be  identical,  the  preparatory  w6rk 
of  punching  the  plates  and  of  riveting  them  together  being  one  of  no  great 
nicety ;  then,  in  experiments  apparently  identical,  there  may  exist  differences 
in  the  conditions,  which,  although  inappreciable,  may  have  a  commanding  effect 
on  the  behaviour  of  the  joint;  the  mechanical  qualities  of  the  material  may  not 
be  the  same,  or  they  may  undergo  a  change  by  the  work  of  making  the  joints. 
In  the  following  the  general  average  results  will  be  given.* 

Art.  37L  The  ahearlng  fltrecgtli  of  flteel  or  Iron  rivete  is  less  than 
the  tensile,  by  15  to  ao  per  cent.,  and  it  is  independent  of  the  size  of  the  rivet. 
Iron  rivets  are  still  extensively  used ;  they  are  made  of  a  specially  good  iron, 
having  a  tensile  strength  varying  from  la  to  36  tons  per  square  inch.  Their 
shearing  strength,  unlike  that  of  steel  rivets,  is  fairly  uniform ;  it  varies,  however, 
according  as  the  plates  connected  are  of  steel  or  iron ;  it  is  greater  in  the  latter, 
where  it  is  about  19  tons  per  square  inch;  in  the  former  it  is  some  14  per  cent, 
less,  or  about  164  tons  per  square  inch.  The  probable  cause  of  the  smaller 
strength  in  steel  plates  is  thai,  as  these  are  harder  than  iron  plates,  they  bear 
upon  the  rivets  with  a  more  unyielding  edge,  a  steel  joint  forming,  in  effect, 
a  more  efficient  shears.  In  the  case  of  the  Liisilania  and  Maurelania  all  the 
rivet  holes  in  the  high-tensile  topside  plating  were  drilled  (Art.  373);  and  in 
order  that  the  sharp  edges  of  such  holes  might  not,  under  severe  stress,  act 
too  readily  the  part  of  a  shears,  a  very  small  part  was  removed — as  in  counter- 
sinking^on  both  sides  of  all  plates.  The  tensile  strength  of  steel  rivets  varies 
from  25  to  30  tons  per  squaic  inch,  and  their  shearing  strength  may  be  taken 
as  32  or  34  tons  per  square  inch;  experiments,  however,  show  it  to  vary  con- 
siderably, a  stuel  possessing  high  tensile  strength  sometimes  giving  compara- 
tively i)Oor  results  under  shear. 

Excepting  single-riveted  lap  joints,  the  shearing  strength  of  rivets  is  much 
the  same  in  all  joints.  When  a  lap  joint  is  snbjected  to  tensile  stresa,  the 
plates,  originally  in  different  planes,  at  once  tend  to  place  themselves  in  the 
same  one,  so  as  to  lie  in  the  direct  line  of  stress  (see  Figs,  i  to  3,  Plate  48).  In 
the  case  of  a  single-riveted  lap  joint,  owing  to  its  narrowness,  the  deformation 
is  considerable,  and  as  the  rivets  are,  therefore,  subjected  not  only  to  shearing 
stress,  but  to  endwise  tension,  they  give  a  somfwhat  lower  shearing  strength. 
It  is  found  that  when  the  heads  and  points  of  the  rivets  are  large  they  check  the 

'  The  ciperimcnls  from  whith  mosl  of  these  arc  detivcti  arc  those  of  Professor  Kennedy, 
Tccordeil  in  Ihc/Viv.  litililutitn  of  Mahanical Eiigintirs,  iJSs  ;  Mr.  Wildjsh  and  Mr.  MaiLcll, 
Trans.  Inililution  0/  Naval  Architali,  1885  and  1878  ;  nnd  Afrrc/iant  SJiipHiig  ExptrtmeHts  en 
Sifil,  issued  by  llic  Uoard  of  Trade  in  iSSi. 
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derointation  of  the  joint,  and  result  in  a  higher  shearing  strength.  It  will  be 
observed  from  the  sketcties  that  the  deformation  diminishes  witli  the  breadth  of 
the  overlap. 

'  A  strapped  joint  also  suffers  defonnatiou  under  stress,  the  plates  and 
strap  yielding  laterally,  so  as  to  place  tlie  central  part  of  the  latter  in  the  line  of 
stress  (see  Figs.  4  to  6,  Plate  48).  The  thicker  the  strap  the  smaller  the 
deformation ;  if  it  were  a  thick  slab  there  would  be  none.  The  shearing  strength 
of  the  rivets  in  a  strapped  joint  is  much  the  same  as  in  a  lapped  one,  so 
long  as  the  strap  is  rather  thicker  than  the  plates — in  practice  it  usually  is  made 
thicker.  In  a  double-strapped  joint,  excepting  a  slight  lateral  parting  of  the 
straps,  there  is  no  deforoiaEion  under  stress.  Nevertheless,  although  the  rivets 
are  here  in  double  shear  (each  one  requires  to  be  shorn  across  in  two  places 
before  the  joint  parts),  their  strength  is  not  quiie  doubled ;  Lloyd's  rales  for 
boilers,  and  those  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  credit  them  with  only  75  per  cent, 
greatet  strength  than  those  in  single  shear. 

ExperimenU  indicate  that  the  Bhearing  strength  of  rivets  in  drilled 
holes  is  rather  less  than  it  is  in  punched  ones,  due  to  the  sliatper  cutting  edge 
of  the  former,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  rivet  shank  (the  part  between  the  head 
and  point),  being  perfectly  cylindrical,  elongates  more  readily,  and  so  permits 
of  a  greater  deformation  of  the  joint. 

Art  372.  If,  in  a  steel  plate,  there  are  holes  in  the  line  of  fracture,  (heir 
mere  presence  affects  the  strength  of  the  plate  per  square  inch.  Thus,  the 
tensile  strength  per  sqaare  inch  of  a  test  piece  may  be  considerably 
increased  by  drilling  a  hole  in  It  (Fig.  10,  Plate  48);  and  a  test  piece 
having  two  half  holes  or  notches  in  its  edges,  is  stronger  than  one  having  the 
same  minimum  breadth  throughout  (Fig.  ri).  And,  similarly,  in  the  case  of  a 
wider  test  piece,  the  strength  per  square  inch  may  be  increased  by  drilling  a  line 
of  holes  across  it.  The  increase  is  greater  the  more  closely  the  boles  are  spaced, 
i^.  the  smaller  the  pitch.  It  was  found '  that  when  the  holes  in  a  ^inch  plate 
were  r'g  diameters  apart,  the  gain  in  strength  was  zo  per  cent. ;  at  2  diameters, 
IS  percent.;  at  36  diameters,  10  percent,;  and  at  3-9  diameters,  6-6  percent.; 
the  gain  was  rather  less  in  thicker  plates.  The  precise  cause  of  this  augmenta- 
tion is  not  perfectly  understood ;  it  is  explained  in  a  measure  by  the  difference 
in  the  deformation  of  a  test  piece  which  results  from  any  local  variation  in  its 
sectional  area.  Thus,  before  a  test  piece  breaks,  it  draws  out,  increasing  in 
length  by  about  la  per  cent.,  with,  of  course,  a  corresponding  reduction  both  in 
-  breadth  and  thickness;  and  at  the  moment  of  fracture  a  very  marked  con- - 
traction  occurs  at  the  break,  the  metal  flowing  and  shrinking  inwards  (see 
Fig.  II,  Plate  99).  A  drilled  test  piece  behaves  differently;  there  is  little 
preliminary  stretch,  that  which  occurs  being  located  at  the  reduced  part,  along- 
side of  the  hole;  and  any  contraction  of  sectional  area  which  occurs  at  the 
moment  of  fracture  is  wholly  confined  to  this  place,  and,  as  a  weakening  influence, 
is  restrained  or  limited  by  the  unshrinking  full-width  portions  immediately  above 
and  below  it.  Ordinaryiron  plates  gain  little  strength  by  the  presence  of  drilled 
holes,  for  in  this  material  there  is  little  stretch  and  flow  at  the  point  of  fracture. 

Art.  373.  The  presence  of  punched  holes  has  also  a  strengthening 
influence,  hut  it  is  greatly  lessened,  and  usually  more  than' diacoonted 
by  the  injury  which  the  steel  immediately  around  the  holes  suffers  from  the 
orushing  and  rending  action  of  the  punch.  This  effect  of  the  punch 
may  be  demonstrated  in  various  ways.  If,  in  one  of  two  similar  test  pieces 
cut  from  the  same  plate,  a  hole  is  punched,  its  strength  per  square  inch  may  be 
20  per  cent,  less  than  that  of  the  other ;  and,  similarly,  with  wide  lest  pieces- 
or  plates  having  a  cross  row  of  holes.  The  precise  loss  of  strength  varies  with 
the  thickness  of  the  plate  and  the  distance  between  the  holes ;  in  thin  plates 
there  may  be  no  loss,  but  an  increase ;  and,  whatever  the  loss,  it  is  lessened 
when  the  holes  are  placed  closer  together.    In  Kircaldy's  experimeots  {Aferihanl 

I'  Piofcuot  KcnneJy'i  eipciimenU. 
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Shipping  ExperinteMs  on  Sieel),  it  was  found  that  by  punching  ^inch  holes,  at 
a-inch  pitch,  in  a  J-inch  plate,  the  strength  was  increased  by  i  per  cent, ;  when 
punched  in  a  J-inch  plate  there  was  a  loss  of  6  per  cent  With  i-inch  boles, 
at  3-inch  pitch,  in  a  ^inch  plate,  the  loss  of  strength  was  17^^  pet  cent. ;  and  in 
a  i-inch  plate,  14  per  cent.  The  milder  the  steel,  the  less  is  it  affected  by 
punching;  a  steel  of  26  tons  tensile  strength  is  less  susceptible  to  injury  than 
one  of  31  tons;  and  if  of  hard  or  inferior  quality  it  may  be  rendered  pefectly 
brittle  and  unreliable.  Iron  plates  do  not  suffer  so  much  nor  in  so  variable  a 
degree.  When  steel  began  to  supersede  iron,  it  was  ot  uncertain  and  often 
of  very  inferior  quality ;  and  the  injury  which  it  suffered  from  the  punch  was 
often  so  pronounced  as  greatly  to  delay  its  general  adoption.' 

In  alLearing  a  plate,  the  pressure  and  rending  action  of  the  knife  has 
a  similar  effect  on  the  contiguous  steel  to  that  produced  by  the  punch.  In  a 
tensile  test  piece,  for  instance,  the  edges  must  always  be  planed,  for  if  the  rough 
sheared  edge  were  not  removed  its  strength  would  be  small  and  arbilrvy>  ^d 
it  would  snap  in  two  with  little  ot  no  elongation  and  contraction  of  area.  As 
in  the  case  of  punching,  the  thicker  the  plate  the  more  damaging  the  effect 
of  the  shears;  it  extends  further  into  the  plate,  in  test  pieces  i  inch  thick,  for 
instance,  it  is  found  necessary  to  remove  at  least  J  inch  from  tlie  sheared  edge. 

This  curious  effect  of  the  punch  or  shears  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  material  around  the  holes,  or  contiguous  to  the  edge,  is  rendered  hard  and 
brittle.  If  steel  be  worked  cold  {i.c.  if  it  be  rolled,  hammered,  bent,  or  twisted, 
so  as  to  alter  the  molecular  formation),  while  its  strength  will  be  increased  by 
the  process,  its  ductility  will  be  reduced.  Cold-drawn  wire,  for  instance,  may 
be  many  tiroes  stronger  than  the  metal  from  which  it  is  drawn,  but  it  will  be 
much  less  pliable  or  ductile.  In  punching  a  hole,  the  pressure  of  the  punch, 
just  before  it  begins  to  shear  or  force  out  the  cylindrical  punching,  compresses 
the  plate,  not  only  in  the  direction  of  its  own  movement,  but  radially  from  the 
hole,  due  to  the  side  swelling  or  flowing  tendency  of  the  material  directly  under 
tlie  pimch ;  and,  further,  as  the  punching  is  forced  out,  an  eSect  akin  to  wire 
drawing  is  produced  on  the  material  at  the  edge  of  the  hole.  Tbe«e  causes 
combined  produce  the>familiar  effects  of  cold  working,  i.e.  the  material  around 
the  hole  {in  an  annulus  from  about  -,^  to  fj  inch  thick,  according  as  the  plate  is 
thin  or  thick)  becomes  stronger,  but,  at  the  same  time,  loses  its  ducihty  and 
becomes  comparatively  brittle.  The  thicker  the  plate  the  greater  the  pressure 
required  of  the  punch  or  shears,  and  so  the  more  marked  the  disturbing  effect 
on  the  molecular  arrangement  of  the  steel ;  thin  plates  may  be  httic  affected,  ■ 
thick  ones  may  be  seriously  impaired. 

The  fact  that  the  damage  done  by  the  punch  is  due  to  the  formation  of  a 
thin  annulus  of  brittle  metal  may  be  readily  demonstrated.  Thus,  if  a  hole 
punched  in  a  test  piece  is  rimercd  out  to  a  rather  larger  diameter  (say  J  or 
~  inch  larger),  it  will  no  longer  cause  a  loss  of  strength  ;  for  the  narrow  zone 
of  damaged  material  being  removed,  the  hole  will,  in  effect,  be  a  drilled  one, 
and  it  will  then  strengthen  rather  than  weaken  the  lest  piece^per  square  inch, 
at  the  point  of  fracture.  It  is  proved  again  by  the  fact  that  if  a  test  piece, 
having  a  punched  hole,  is  annealed,  i.e.  heated  to  redness  and  cooled,  the  hole 
will  no  longer  have  a  prejudicial  effect;  for,  by  the  action  of  annealing,  the 
original  mechanical  qualities  of  steel  are  restored,  and  consequently,  in  the  case 
of  a  punched  test  piece,  the  brittle  annulus  assumes  its  normal  state.  Some 
refined  experiments  were  made  by-M.  Barba ; '  by  careful  machining,  he  cut  out, 
from  around  two  holes,  one  punched  and  the  other  drilled,  an  annulus  of 
metal  ^  inch  thick.     The  one  from  the  drilled  hole  was  found  to  be  perfectly 

*  Some  of  the  peculiarities  and  defects  of  the  early  steel  are  described  by  Sir  Nathaniel 
Batnaby  in  bis  papers,  "  Oa  Iht  conniction  of  plates  of  iron  and  slie!  in  shipbuildiag,"  Irani. 
Instilulien  of  Enginetrs  and  Shtphuilders  in  Seollaml,  1865-66;  and  "On  iron  and  sUtI for 
ikipbuiUing,"  Trans.  Imlilnlion  (f  Nai<(il  Archittets,  1B75. 

'  See  his  book,  "  TJU  ute  af  slul for  conslnicbve purposes,"  ^ilAhhiA  1875. 
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ductile,  it  could  be  collapsed  quite  flat  and  opened  again  some  distance  liefore 
cracking;. but  tlie  annulus  rrom  the  punched  hole  was  so  brittle  that  it  cracked 
on  atlemptittg  to  collapse  it.  When,  however,  the  latter  was  annealed,  it  became 
perfectly  ductile;  it  could  then  be  rolled  out  flat,  and,  still  furtliet,  back  upon 
itself,  before  cracking.  This  shows  that  the  action  of  the  punch  merely  hardens 
the  steel,  and  does  not,  as  was  sometimes  thought,  produce  minute  radial  cracks, 
for,  of  course,  these  would  not  he  corrected  by  annealing.  The  reason  why  the 
brittle  aiinulus  of  steel  existing  around  each  punched  hole  should  reduce  the 
tensile  strength  of  a  plate  or  test  piece  is  explained  by  the  fact  that,  while 
the  ductile  rqaterlal  yields  readily  and  stretches  to  a  stress,  the  brittle  material 
does  not ;  it  therefore  takes  the  bulk  of  the  stress,  and,  being  soon  overpowered, 
cracks,  when,  of  course,  a  fracture  being  started,  complete  rupture  immediately 
ensues. 

Experiments  indicate  that  when  plates  are  riveted  together,  much 
of  the  loBB  of  strength  caused  by  the  punch  disappears.  This  may  be 
due  to  an  annealing  effect  produced  by  the  insertion  and  hammering  up  of  the 
hot  rivet,  or  to  the  bending  or  deformation  of  the  plates  when  the  joint  is  pulled 
asunder,  which,  having  the  effect  of  cold  working,  annuls  to  some  extent  the 
similar  but  local  effect  of  the  punch.  Mr.  Wildish  found  that,  whereas  in  a 
^ineh  plate  the  damage  caused  by  punching  j-inch  holes  lowered  the  strength 
from  38J  tons  to  33  tons,  the  strength  of  a  similar  plate,  when  riveted,  rose  to 
nearly  25  tons,  i.t.  a  loss  of  iz  per  cent,  in  place  of  23  per  cent.  In  thinner 
plates,  which,  as  already  seen,  are  not  so  prejudicially  affected  by  the  punch, 
the  beneficial  action  of  the  riveting  may  make  the  final  loss  of  strength  quite 
inconsiderable. 

In  the  early  days  of  steel  the  injury  which  plates  and  bars  suffered  from 
the  punch  was  a  subject  of  much  thought,  for,  owing  to  the  variable  and  inferior 
qualities  of  the  steel,  the  loss  of  strength  was  oden  exceedingly  lai^e  (sometimes 
50  per  cent.) ;  and  although  iron  plates  were  known  to  suffer,  the  damage  in 
their  case  was  small,  and,  being  fairly  constant,  could  be  neglected.  With 
improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  steel,  however,  the  effect  of  the  punch 
became  less  serious ;  nevertheless,  it  was  sufficiently  marked  to  raise  the  question 
whether  or  not  pains  should  be  taken  to  correct  it,  i.e.  whether  it  was  advisable 
and  desirable  to  anneal  every  structural  part  of  the  hull  in  which  holes 
were  punched,  or  to  enlarge  the  holes  by  rimerlng.  As  a  means  of 
ensuring  perfect  efficiency  in  the  material,  either  plan  would  doubtless  be  com- 
mendable, but,  on  the  other  hand,  various  practical  considerations  exist  which 
render  both  inexpedient. 

In  the  case  of  boilers,  the  highest  efficiency  in  material  and  workmanship 

is  essential,  and,  accordingly,  the  rivet  holes  are  usually  drilled,  or,  if  punched, 

the  plates  are  annealed.     But  a  boiler  has  widely  ditferent  duties  from  the  hull 

of  a  ship  ;  it  is  designed  to  withstand  a  certain  proof  test,  and  a  working  pressure 

of  fixed  magnitude ;  and,  to  ensure  perfect  safety  under  these  condiiions,  the 

highest  structural  efficiency  is  essential.     In  the  structure  of  a  ship  there  is 

,   no  definite  maximum  stress;  severe  tensile  stresses  may  sometimes  be  experienced, 

V  but  they  are  confined  to  the  sheerslrake  and  adjoining  parts.     As  regards  the 

Brgreater  portion  of  the  structure,  there  is  usually  a  large  margin  of  strength  against 

*  tensile  stresses. 

In  the  case  of  the  shell  plating  it  should  be  observed  that  more  than  half 
of  the  holes  are  countersunk,  which  operation  removes  most  of  the 
damaged  material;  and  although  in  the  others  the  damaged  material 
remains,  its  prejudicial  efl'ect  is  discounted  in  some  measure  by  the  greater 
sectional  area  left  between  the  holes.  The  holes  in  the  buttstraps  are  not 
countersunk,  as  are  those  of  the  plates  they  connect ;  and  so,  in  thick  ones, 
connecting  important  parts  liable  to  intense  stress,  it  is  well  to  punch  all  holes 
_  a  size  small  and  remove  the  damaged  material  by  rimering  or  countersinking, 
Lotherwise  the  holes  may  be  drilled.     At  one  time,  in  the  case  of  important  parts 
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■uch  as  the  sheer  strake,  deck  stringer  pUta  and  their  butt  itiaps,  it  wu 
recommended,  as  an  alternative  to  rimering,  to  anneal  the  plataa  when 
their  thickness  exceeded  half  an  inch,  but  this  was  rarely  done,  for  ibe  annealing 
process  is  not  only  a  tedious  one,  but  it  may  bring  about  unknown  changes  in 
the  mechanical  qualities  of  the  steel. 

The  limering  may  be  done  before  the  plates  are  pat  in  place,  but 
it  is  beUer  to  do  it  after  the7  are  screwed  together,  for  tbeii,  besides 
removing  the  damaged  material,  it  secures  the  very  desirable  conditi<w  (^ 
perfectly  fair  holes  and  sound  riveting.  When  the  latter  procedure  is  adopted 
care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  any  of  the  drillingi  getting  between  the  faying 
surfaces  of  the  joint,  as  this  would  prevent  cU»e  contact  of  the  parts  and 
destroy  the  efficiency  of  the  riveting.  To  provide  effectively  against  this,  the 
parts,  after  the.  rimering  process,  should  be  taken  asunder  and  their  sur&cei 
cleaned  and  freed  from  burrs.  In  large  bigh-daas  vessels,  having  thick  pUtes, 
great  care  is  taken  not  only  to  avoid,  or  remove,  the  damaging  eSect  of  the 
punch,  by  drilling  or  rimering  the  holes,  but  the  material  along  the  edges  (rf 
thick  plates,  damaged  in  a  similar  way  by  the  action  of  the  shears,  is  carefiilly 
removed  by  planing  (Art.  373).  As  already  noticed,  the  "harder"  the  steel, 
and  the  greater  the  thickness,  the  more  Is  it  liable  to  be  damaged  by  punching 
and  shearing.  With  high  tensile  steel  it  is  essential  to  drill  or  rimer  the 
holes  and  plane  the  edges.  In  the  case  of  the  Cunaid  liner  Miatrrtania,  the 
topside  ptaling,  deck  stringers,  and  adjoining  deck  plating  are  composed  of  high 
tensile  silicon  steel,  and  as  all  these  parts  are  thick  (about  i  inch)  all  holes  were 
drilled,  and  all  edges  planed  away  to  the  extent  of  half  the  thickness  of  the  plates. 

Art.  374.  There  are  two  features  of  weakness  In  a  Joint:  (r)  the 
tenderly  of  (he  rivets  to  shear,  and  (i)  of  the  plates  to  break  across  at  a 
line  rendered  weak  by  rivet  holes.  The  first  may  be  entirely  provided  against 
by  simply  increasing  the  number  of  rivets.  The  second  carmot  be  altogether 
eliminated,  for,  of  course,  the  rows  of  rivet  holes  must  always  constitute  lines 
of  weakness ;  it  may  be  modified  in  almost  any  degree,  however,  by  a  suitable 
disposition  of  the  rivets.  In  one  case,  for  instance,  the  rivet  holes  in  a  row 
might  be  so  close  together  as  to  cut  away,  say,  50  per  cent,  of  the  plate,  reducing 
its  elfective  breadth  and  strength  by  this  amount,  while  in  another,  if  twice  as 
far  apart  (a  corresponding  increase  being  made  in  the  number  of  rows),  the  loss 
would  only  be  half  as  great,  or  25  per  cent.  The  rivet  pitch  might  be  increased 
indefinitely,  until  there  remained  only  one  rivet  in  each  cross  "row."  The 
strength  obtained  would  then  be  the  greatest  possible,  namely,  that  of  the  intact 
plate  reduced  in  breadth  by  one  rivet  hole.  If  the  plate  were,  say,  10  inches 
wide  (Fig.  I,  Plalc  49),  and  the  rivets  i  inch  in  diameter,  the  "effidency"  of  the 
joint  would  be  go  per  cent. ;  if  so  inches  wide,  95  per  cent.  In  the  joint  shown 
in  Fig.  I  the  theoretical  efficiency  is  90  pet  cent.;  it  can  evidently  only  fracture 
in  one  way,  by  the  plate  breaking  across  at  either  of  the  terminal  rivets  (Fig.  a) ; 
the  rivets  would  not  shear,  for  they  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  give  a  combined 
shearing  strength  greater  than  the  tensile  strength  of  the  intact  plate  (Fig.  4), 
The  plate  could  not  break  across  at  any  other  line  than  A,  for  if,  say,  at  B 
(F'S-  3)1  while  the  same  sectional  area  of  plate  would  have  to  be  broken,  there 
would  be,  in  addition,  a  terminal  rivet  to  shear;  if  it  broke  at  the  third  rivet, 
two  terminal  rivets  would  have  to  be  shown.  The  strengths  of  the  joint  by 
these  different  modes  of  fracture  are  given  in  the  sketches. 

In  practice  a  joint  would  not  be  designed  as  in  Fig.  t,  Plate  49,  but  the 
well-known  diamond  type  of  joint  (Figs.  5  to  19)  may  be  equally  efficient. 
That  shown  in  Fig.  5  has  an  efficiency  of  94  per  cent.,  for  it  may  be  readily 
shown  that  the  weakest  mode  of  fracture  Is,  as  before,  that  across  line  A  (Fig.  7), 
where  there  is  only  one  rivet  hole.  The  rivets  would  not  shear  (as  in  Fig.  il),  for 
they  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  give  ample  shearing  strength.  Fracture  of  the 
plate  could  not  occur  at  any  other  line  than  A,  for  if  at  li  (Fig.  8),  while  there 
would  be  a  smaller  breadth  of  plate— by  the  diameter  of  one  rivet  hole— to 
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sever,  ibcte  would  be,  as  a  deterrent,  the  (enniDal  rivet  lo  shear ;  and  as  the 
strength  of  this  rivet  is  greater  than  that  of  the  strip  of  plating  cut  away  by  the 
extra  rivet  hole  (in  line  B),  a  greater  force  would  be  required  to  break  Ihe  joint 
(the  strength  of  a  Jinch  steel  rivet  is  about  u  tons,  while  that  of  the  strip 
of  ^incb  plate  cut  away  by  the  rtvet  hole  is  only  8^  tons).  The  sketches  show 
the  various  modes  of  fracture  and  the  strength  of  the  joint  by  each  one.  The 
strength  of  the  plale  is  taken  as  thirty  tons  per  square  inch,  and  the  shearing 
strength  of  a  j-ineh  steel  rivet  as  i  fa  tons.  When  thick  plates  are  connected 
in  this  tray,  double  straps  are  employed  (Fig.  ti),  so  that  the  rivets  may  be  in 
double  shear ;  for  in  thick  plates  the  diameter  of  the  rivets  is  comparatively 
small,  and  so,  if  in  single  shear,  they  might  be  weaker  than  the  strip  of  plating 
jninched  away  by  the  hole,  and,  consequently,  the  weakest  line  of  fracture  would 
not  be  that  through  the  single  end  rivet ;  and,  further,  as  fewer  rivets  are  required 
with  double  straps,  they  may  be  more  compactly  disposed.  A  double-strapped 
joint  of  diamond  type  is  shown  in  Figs,  la  to  19;  also  the  various  modes  of 
fracture  and  the  strength  by  each  one.  The  combined  thickness  of  double 
straps  must,  of  course,  be  greater  than  thai  of  the  plate,  otherwise  they  would 
break  under  a  small-  stress,  through  the  highly  perforated  central  row  of  holes 
(Fig.  19}.  The  diamond-shaped  joint  has  liiile  application  in  shipbuilding,  for, 
as  every  plate  is  necessarily  weakened  by  a  cross  row  of  frame  or  beam  rivet 
holes,  it  would  be  useless  to  endeavour  to  secure  greater  strength  at  intermediate 
places.  A  diamond  formation  is  sometimes  adopted,  however,  in  bulkhead 
liners  (Art.  >86),  which  may  be  regarded  as  straps  crossing  a  weak  line  of  closely 
spaced  shell  rivets  (see  Fig.  14,  Plale  ar). 

The  joint  shown  in  Fig.  i,  Plate  49,  is  defective,  practically,  in  that  the  two 
plates  are  insufficiently  bound  together,  for  moisture,  having  free  access,  would, 
in  course  of  time,  result  in  such  an  accumulation  of  rust  that  the  two  plates 
would  be  burst  asunder  (Art.  574).  If  only  for  this  reason,  all  parts  united  by 
riveting  must  be  thoroughly  bound  together,  so  as  to  hold  the  surfaces  in  close 
contact  throughout.  But  the  joint  is  also  defective  as  regards  its  capabilities 
in  resisting  stress,  for  the  marginal  portions  of  the  plates,  remote  from  the  rivets, 
would  not  contribute  the  same  intense  resistance  as  the  central  part;  the  latter, 
therefore,  being  unduly  strained,  would  fail  at  an  early  period,  and,  of  course,  a 
crack  once  slatted  would  run  across.  And,  further,  owing  to  the  great  length 
of  the  joint,  the  rivets  would  not  ail  suffer  the  same  stress ;  they  would  if  the 
plates  were  perfectly  inextensible,  but  as  steel  has  a  certain  amount  of  elasticity, 
the  end  ones  would  suffer  more  than  the  others ;  they  would,  therefore,  be  the 
first  to  strain  and  become  loose,  the  others  being  affected  consecutively.' 

The  ooequal  Btreas  Buffered  by  the  rivetB  in  a  long  joint,  due  to 
elasticity  of  the  sttel,  may  be  illustrated  by  a  slrip  of  rubber;  if  the  end  is  fixed, 
say,  'by  a  couple  of  nails  to  a  board,  ihen,  of  course,  when  the  rubber  is 
stretched  only  Ihe  nail  remote  from  the  end  will  suffer  stress  and  give  useful 
resistance.  The  stretch  of  a  sleel  plale  within  the  elastic  limit  is  so  small  as 
not  to  affect  appreciably  the  efficiency  of  ordinary  end  joints;  in  die  case  of 
long  joints,  however,  such  as  the  landing  edges  of  the  shell  plating,  it  is  common 
to  find  that  the  terminal  rivtts,  near  some  point  of  weakness,  have  become 
loose,  while  the  others  beyond,  being  less  strained,  are  unaffected.  A  more 
important  matter  is  the  elastic  "  give  "  or  yield  of  the  rivets  themselves 
under  shearing  stress,  compared  with  which  the  stretch  of  a  plate  is  inconsider- 
able. For  instance,  when  subjected  to  a  stress  of  a^  tons  per  square  inch, 
while  a  rivet  would  yield  about  -^^  inch,  a  plate,  in  a  length  of  3  inches  (the 
dibiance  between  two  rivets),  would  only  stretch  about  '^^  inch,  or  4-5  per 
cent,  of  the  yield  of  the  rivet.' 

■  An  bleiesting  slady  of  tbk  piindple,  u  applied  to  diflerent  Iiindi  of  joinlt,  will  be  fuuad 
io  Mi.  MiUon'i  paper,   "  Somt  nolti  on  the  ilrengtk  of  rivtlai  Jettits,"   TraiU.  IntlilutitH  t/ 
,,  Jirn-t!  Arehimii,  1885. 
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The  principle  of  the  diacnond  joint  is  very  generally  applied  in  the  case 
of  strapped  joints,  in  which  the  outer  rows  of  rivets  may  be  spaced  from 
SO  to  loo  per  cent,  farther  apart  than  the  others  (see  Figs,  22  and  15, 
Plate  49).  In  the  joint  shown  in  Figs.  3z  to  34  the  outer  rows  of  rivets  are 
50  per  cent,  further  apart  than  the  others,  and  as  fracture  of  either  plate  can 
only  occur  through  one  of  these  (this,  as  shown  in  the  sketches,  being  the 
weakest  mode  of  fracture),  the  lesser  perforation  results  in  a  greater  ultimate 
strength.  As  a  wide  spacing  reduces  the  total  number  of  rivets,  it  can  only  be 
adopted  in  treble  or  quadruple-riveted  joints;  even  in  treble- rive  ted  joints  a 
double  pitch  cannot  always  be  advantageously  employed,  for,  as  the  rivets  in 
thick  plates  are  comparatively  small  and  weak,  the  omission  of  half  of  those 
in  the  outer  rows,  if  it  did  not  diminish  too  much  the  combined  shearing 
strength,  might  too  much  reduce  the  power  of  those  in  the  outer  rows  to  resist 
the  distortion  shown  in  Fig.  6,  Plate  48.  The  formet;defect  is  shown  in  Figs. 
25  to  37,  Plate  49,  where  it  will  be  observed  that  the  weakest  mode  of  fracture 
is  not  in  the  line  of  the  outer  row  (of  widely  spaced  rivets),  but  in  the  line  of 
the  second,  or  by  shearing  all  the  rivets.  In  practice,  therefore,  in  the  case  of 
plates  thicker  than  about  ^  inch,  only  one-third  of  the  rivets  in  the  outer  rows 
is  omitted  (Fig.  3a),  which  places  them  one  and  a  half  times,  in  place  of  twice, 
as  far  apart.  When  great  strength  is  required,  double  butt  straps  are  employed, 
for,  as  tiie  rivets  are  then  in  double  shear,  they  are  virtually  of  large  size ;  and 
as  in  this  type  of  joint  there  is  no  distortion  under  stress,  a  wide  spacing  in  the 
outer  rows  is  not  prejudicial.  In  lapped  joints  a  close  spacing  is  usually  maintained 
in  all  rows,  for  although,  as  regards  ultimate  tensile  strength,  a  wide  spacing  in 
the  outer  rows  might  be  advantageous,  it  would  result  in  greater  distortion  under 
stress,  i.e.  the  edges  of  the  plates  would  too  readily  open  (as  shown  in  Fig.  3, 
Plate  48),  reducing  the  efficiency  of  the  joint  and  destroying  the  caulking.  It 
may  be  noticed  here  that  the  rules  of  the  British  Corporation  permit  of  a  50  per 
cent,  greater  pitch  in  the  outer  rows  of  treble  and  quadruple-riveted  end  joints, 
whether  lapped  or  strapped  (Figs.  10  and  11,  Plate  50),  but  the  pitch  of  the 
inner  rivet  rows  is  only  3  diameters  in  place  of  the  31^  diameters  required  by 
Lloyd's  rules. 

Art.  376.  The  end  joints  of  the  shell  are  not  designed  in  a  manner  to 
secure  the  highest  ultimate  strength,  for  in  practice  it  is  found  advantageous  to 
forego  some  theoretical  efficiency  in  favour  of  large  rivet  strength.  In  the  treble- 
riveted  lap  joints  generally  adopted  for  the  shell  (Fig.  8,  Plate  50),  the  strength 
of  the  rivets,  when  of  steel,  may  be  more  than  50  per  cent,  greater  than  that  of 
the  plate  between  them;  with  iron  rivets,  however,  whose  strength  may  be  30  or 
30  per  cent,  less  than  that  of  steel  rivets,  the  discrepancy  is  much  smaller.  This 
excess  of  rivet  strength  is  found  useful  in  checking  straining  tendencies  in 
the  joints  through  yielding  of  the  rivets.  When  a  joint  is  tested  by  tensile  stress, 
long  before  it  actually  breaks,  the  rivets  begin  to  yield  and  allow  the  parts  to 
slip ;  and  although,  if  tested  to  destruction,  the  rivets  might  prove  stronger  than 
the  plate,  still,  a  joint  which  had  strained  in  this  way  would,  for  practical  pur- 
poses, be  reckoned  as  having  failed.  It  should  be  observed  that  in  testing  an 
experimental  joint,  the  conditions  are  very  different  from  those  which  prevail  in 
the  structure  of  a  ship ;  the  joints  in  the  latter  may  be  much  more  severely  tried, 
for  the  stress  is  not  so  uniformly  applied  as  to  subjea  each  rivet  to  the  same  pull, 
nor  does  it  act  only  in  one  direction,  for  one  moment  it  is  a  pull,  and  the  next 
a  push;  and,  moreover,  other  stresses  may  occur  simultaneously,  vertical  and 
lateral  as  well  as  longitudinal.  The  necessity  for  targe  rivet  strength  is  shown 
by  the  circumstance  that,  while  the  rivets  often  strain  and  become  loose,  the 
plates  between  them  rarely  fracture.  In  many  cases,  for  instance,  the  sheer- 
strake  joints  have  strained  so  markedly  that  the  intense  local  stress  imposed  on 
the  intact  plate  below  has  caused  it  to  fracture ;  and  in  other  cases  the  straining 
of  a  sheer-strake  joint  has  communicated  with  adjacent  joints  or  points  of  weak- 
ness in  the  contiguous  strake,  by  loosening  the  intervening  landing  rivets.     Such 
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straining  is,  of  course,  due  lo  insufficiency  in  the  holding  or  clamping  power  of 
the  rivets,  and  it  Is  evident  that,  to  prevent  it,  the  faying  surfaces  of  the  joints 
must  be  bound  together  by  numerous  rivets,  often  largely  in  excess  of  what  their 
ultimate  strength  in  relation  to  that  of  the  plate  might  indicate  as  proper,' 

Art.  376.  There  is  another  important  matter  which  emphasizes  the  need 
for  ample  rivet  power,  namely,  the  securing  of  large  triotional  resistance  in 
the  joint.  ^Vhen  a  joint  is  pulled  asunder  its  resistance  presents  two  phases  : 
it  ofTers  at  first  a  frictional  resistance,  during  which  there  is  absolutely  no  straining 
or  relative  movement  of  the  parts ;  when  this  is  overcome,  which  happens  under 
a  comparatively  small  stress,  the  rivets  begin  to  yield  and  allow  the  parts  to 
strain  or  slide  over  one  another.  The  intensity  of  the  fticlional  force  depends 
on  how  tightly  the  rivets  bind  the  two  plates  together,  and  on  the  roughness  of 
the  faying  surfaces.  When  tightly  bound,  the  minute  roughnesses  of  the  surfaces 
become  interlocked,  so  that,  on  attempting  to  pull  the  one  plate  over  the  other, 
they  give,  for  a  time,  a  perfectly  unyielding  frictional  resistance;  during  this 
phase  the  rivets  are  not  strained,  the  joint,  in  fact,  behaves  like  a  solid  plate. 

Various  experiments  have  been  made  to  ascertain  the  magnitude  of  the 
frictional  resistance  of  riveted  joints,  i.e.  the  stress  at  which  relative  slipping 
movement  becomes  perceptible.  In  the  case  of  butted  joints,  they  were  made 
by  riveting  3  narrow  test  plate,  having  oval  holes,  between  two  others  (Mg.  S, 
Rate  48),  and  pulling  on  it  until  it  slipped;  and  in  lap  joints,  by  making  oval 
boles  in  one  plate  and  clenching  the  rivets  on  washers  (see  Fig,  9).  Mr.  Wlldish 
found'  that  the  frictional  resistance  with  i-inch  rivets,  having  snap  heads  and 
points,  was  equal  lo  6-4  tons  per  rivet;  and  with  J-inch  rivets,  472  tons;  and 
when  the  points  and  heads  were  countersunk,  9-04  tons  for  i-inch  rivets,  and 
4'95  tons  for  j-inch  rivets.  These  results  are  higher  than  those  obtained  by 
other  investigators,  Mr.  Kennedy  found  that  an  ordinary  single- rive  ted  joint 
began  to  slip  visibly  when  the  stress  reached  235  per  cent  of  the  breaking 
strength,  but,  when  hydraulic  riveted,  at  34  to  57  per  cent, ;  that  is  to  say,  a 
joint  riveted  by  hydraulic  pressure  was  found  to  have  about  twice  the  frictional 
resistance  of  one  riveted  by  hand.  lie  also  found  that  the  frictional  resistance 
was  much  the  same  whether  a  joint  had  single  or  double  straps ;  why  this  is  so 
is  not  clear,  for  with  two  straps  the  double  surface  should  give  double  the 
frictional  resistance;  it  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  double  straps,  when 
tinder  stress,  tend  to  fall  away  from  the  plates.  It  should  be  observed  that  the 
ultimate  strength  of  a  joint  is  not  affected  by  the  magnitude  of  its  frictional 
resistance,  for  this  is  overcome  at  an  early  period ;  and,  accordingly,  although 
a  hydraulic-riveted  joint  has  a  higher  frictional  resistance  than  one  riveted  by 
hand,  there  may  be  no  difference  in  the  breaking  strengths. 

In  the  riveted  joints  of  a  ship,  as  indeed  of  all  riveted  structures,  it  is  a  very 
important  matter  to  secure  in  such  ample  measure  this  valuable  frictional  resist- 
ance, that,  under  working  conditions,  it  may  not  be  exceeded  ;  for  then,  in  the 
absence  of  incipient  straining,  the  rivets  can  suffer  little  or  no  stress.  It  may  be 
obtained  in  any  required  degree  by  simply  multiplying  the  rivets,  for  whether 
the  faying  surfaces  be  large  or  small,  two  rivets  produce  twice  the  frictional 
pressure  that  pne  does.  The  roughness  of  the  faying  surfaces  is  not  very 
amenable  to  treatment,  but  it  is  evident  that  no  foreign  matter,  such  as  would 
prevent  close  and  uniform  contact,  should  be  allowed  to  remain  between  the 
surfaces,  borings  from  drilled  or  rimered  holes,  for  instance,  and  rust  scale  should 
be  carefully  removed  before  the  parts  are  riveted  together.  It  should  be  remarked 
thai  the  thin  skin  of  hard  scale  which  forms  between  the  surfaces  of  old  joints  is 
advantageous,  for  while,  by  acting  like  a  cement,  it  makes  the  joint  perfectly 
watertight,  it  also  greatly  increases  the  solidity  and  frictional  resistance.  This 
fact  explains  very  well  how  it  is  that  new  vessels,  in  which  the  various  joints 

I  An  interesting  paper  un  ihis  sabject  will  he  found  in  Mr.  lleory  Weal' 
-K^hDii.  /nililHIion  a)  Naval  ArciiUcts,  1884, 
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have  not  bad  time  to  "rust  up,"  are  so  much  moie  liable  to  strain  in  theii 
riveting  than  old  ones,  the  design  and  trade  in  each  case  being  the  same.  In 
most  of  the  joints  of  a  ship,  the  stresses  experienced  under  ordinary  working 
conditions  do  not  exceed  their  frictional  resistance;  in  large  vessels,  however, 
those  suffered  by  parts  such  as  the  sheer  strake,  especially  at  the  ends  of  deck 
erections,  are  often  in  excess. 

Art.  377.  As  regards  the  diameten  and  disposition  of  the  rivets  in 
the  various  joints,  there  are  several  matters  to  consider.  It  may  be  stated 
generally  that  largeness  in  the  rivets  is  advantageoas ;  for,  as  their  sectional 
area  or  strength  increases  as  the  square  of  their  diameter,  an  increase  in  their 
size  permits  of  a  great  reduction  in  their  number ;  a  i-inch  rivet,  for  instance,  is 
equivalent,  as  regards  shearing  strength,  to  four  ^-inch  ones.  In  practice,  how- 
ever, there  are  various  matters  which  limit  their  diameter;  thus,  in  thin  plates, 
say  \  inch  thick,  it  is  evident  that  r-inch  rivets  would  he  quite  disproportionately 
large  (Fig.  1 2,  Plate  48),  for  the  individual  strength  of  each  one  would  be  greatly 
in  excess  of  any  shearing  force  which  the  plates  could  bring  to  bear  upon  it 
Long  before  the  rivet  was  seriously  strained,  the  hole  in  a  plate  so  thin  would 
stretch  oval  or  tear,  and  the  excessive  bearing  pressure  (ie.  the  pressure  on  the 
edge  of  the  plate  in  contact  with  one  side  of  the  rivet)  might  cause  the  plate  to 
bulge  or  curl  up,  or  if  the  rivet  had  a  countersunk  point,  it  might  pull  through 
the  hole,  like  a  stud  through  leather.  If  three  |-incb  rivets  were  substituted  for 
the  one  i-inch  one,  their  combined  shearing  strength  would  be  much  the  same, 
but  as  the  sum  of  their  diameters  tvould  be  about  twice  as  great,  the  bearing 
pressure  would  be  reduced  by  half;  the  holes,  therefore,  would  not  stretch  oval, 
even  though  the  rivets  were  strained  to  the  shearing  point.  In  experiments  with 
riveted  joints,  it  is  found  that,  although  the  bearing  pressure  of  the  rivet  on  the 
edge  of  the  plate  in  the  hole  may  be  exceedingly  large,  it  has  little  compressive 
effect  on  the  material  of  the  plate.  A  chain  cable  affords  a  familiar  instance  of 
excessive  pressure  unaccompanied  by  deformation,  for  the  links,  while  taking 
contact  at  mere  points,  may  bear  upon  each  other  with  a  force  of  many  tons — 
rao  tons  in  the  case  of  a  a^inch  cable  upper  proof  test. 

Disproportionately  large  rivets  are  objectionable  from  another  point  of  view. 
In  the  case  of  watertight  joints,  for  instance,  the  rivets  must  be  sufficiently  near 
the  caulking  edge  to  prevent  the  plates  from  separating  under  the  lifting  action 
of  the  caulking  tool ;  experience  shows  that  this  distance  should  not  much  exceed 
twice  the  thickness  of  the  plate,  and  if,  in  conforming  with  this  limitation,  i-inch 
rivets  were  placed  within  half  an  inch  of  the  edge  of  a  J-inch  plate  (Fig,  n, 
Plate  48),  it  is  evident  that,  when  subjected  to  severe  tensile  stress,  the  resistance 
of  the  portion  of  the  plate  which  lies  between  the  rivet  and  the  edje  of  the  plate, 
to  tearing  or  displacement,  would  be  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  large  shearing 
strength  of  the  rivet.  But,  further,  for  each  thickness  of  plate  there  is  a  maximum 
distance  between  the  rivets  beyond  which  the  faying  surfaces  would  be  insuffi- 
ciently bound  together.  It  is  found,  for  instance,  that  to  secure  watertigbtness 
the  distance  between  the  rivets  in  thin  plates  should  not  exceed  about  eight 
times  the  thickness  of  the  plate,  and  if,  to  comply  with  this  requirement,  i-incb 
rivets,  uniting  j-inch  plates,  were  placed  a  inches  apart  (3  inches  centre  to  centre), 
it  is  evident  that  not  only  would  the  sectional  area  of  the  plate  be  seriously 
reduced — by  33  per  cent. — by  the  perforation,  but  there  would  be  a  useless 
excess  of  rivet  strength,  for  the  sectional  area  of  the  a-inch  strip  of  plate  would 
only  he  about  half  the  sectional  area  of  each  rivet 

Theoretical  investigation,  experiments  with  riveted  joints,  and  practical 
experience  all  indicate  that,  for  thin  plates,  the  rivets  are  not  too  targe  when 
their  diameter  is  about  twice  the  Ihickness  of  the  plate  ;  when  placed  a  distance 
of  one  diameter  clear  of  the  edge,  the  shearing  resistance  of  the  plate  immediately 
in  front  is  then  in  excess  of  that  of  the  rivet,  and  the  edge  is  sut^ciently  held 
against  the  separating  action  of  the  caulking  tool.  But,  of  course,  rivets  so  large 
as  twice  the  thickness  of  the  plate  can  only  be  employed  in  thin  plates,  for,  in 
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thick,  they  would  be  absurdly  large.  Their  size  here  is  limited  by  tbe  practi- 
cability of  efficietiily  "dosing"  them,  i.e.  of  staving  them  up  and  clinching  their 
points  with  hand  hammers.  Excepting  the  long  rivets  used  in  keels,  sternposls, 
etc  (which  may  be  i^  inch  diameter),  i  inch  is  the  largest  size  used  in  ordinary 
shipbuilding ;  but  even  these  are  too  large  for  convenient  manipulation ;  to  close 
them  efficiently,  so  as  to  ensure  perfect  soundness,  extra  large  hammers  must  be 
4ised,  and  special  care  observed.  Except  in  large  vessels,  few  of  the  rivets 
exceed  |  inch,  and  this  is  the  largest  that  can  be  conveniently  and  expeditiously 
nianipulaled  with  ordinary  hand  hammers  and  the  assurance  of  sound  work. 

Art,  378.  The  table  on  pp.  284-5  exhibits  the  reqoirements  of  Lloyd'B 
rules  as  to  riveting.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  smallest  rivet  is  5  inch ; 
(his  is  rather  larger  ihan  Inice  (he  thickness  of  the  plating  for  which  it  is 
applicable,  but  it  is  found,  by  experience  and  by  the  ordinary  conditions  of 
practice,  to  give  good  results ;  J-inch  rivets  would  also  be  quite  suitable,  but, 
being  only  two-thirds  as  strong,  a  greater  number  would  be  required  and  the 
cost  of  workmanship  would  be  increased.  On  comparing  a  i-inch  rivet  in  a 
'88-inch  plate  with  a  |-inch  one  in  a  'ij-inch  plate,  it  appears  dispropoitionalely 
small  >  but,  as  already  seen,  this  is  the  largest  that  can  he  conveniently 
hammered  up,  and,  moreover,  unlike  excessive  size  (the  prejudicial  effects  of 
irhich  have  jusi  been  noticed),  relative  smallness  is  not  necessarily  accompanied 
by  lack  of  efficiency,  for  any  required  shearing  strength  in  the  rivets  of  a 
joint  may  be  obtained  by  simply  increasing  their  number.  Thus,  while  in  thin 
plales  tingle  riveting  may  suffice,  in  thicker,  double  is  employed,  or,  if  necessary, 
treble  or  quadruple,  or  the  joint  may  be  connected  by  double  straps,  which  at 
once  increases  the  capabilities  of  the  rivets  by  about  75  per  cent. 

It  is  seldom  if  ever  necessary  to  use  a  rivet  of  smaller  diameter  than  the 
thickness  of  the  plate ;  if  much  smaller  the  holes  would  have  to  be  drilled ; 
they  could  not  be  punched,  for  the  pressure  on  the  tool  would  be  greater  than 
ordinary  tool  steel  could  withstand.  A  good  j-inch  punch  may  perforate  a 
i-inch  plate,  but  it  would  not  endure  very  long,  The  strength  of  a  ponoh, 
being  that  of  a  short  cyhnder  under  compression,  varies  as  its  sectional  area,  ij. 
as  the  square  of  its  diameter ;  but  the  work  it  does,  or  the  pressure  it  suffers  in 
punching  a  hole  in  any  particular  plate,  varies  as  its  circumference  (the  length 
of  the  sheared  edge  of  the  hole),  which,  of  course,  varies  as  its  diameter; 
accordingly,  if  the  diameter  of  a  punch  were,  say,  reduced  by  50  per  cent.,  then, 
while  the  work  required  of  it  in  punching  a  hole  would  be  half  as  great,  it  would 
only  be  one-quarter  as  strong,  and  would,  therefore,  suffer  twice  as  iruch  com- 
pressive siress  per  square  inch. 

Excepting  the  few  rivets  used  in  keels,  sternposls,  etc.,  which  may  be  as 
large  as  i^  inch  diameter,  there  arc  only  five  sizes  employed  in  ordinary  ship 
work:  f ,  |,  j,  i  inch,  and  1^  inch.  For  light  scanllinged  yachts,  etc.,  ^-inch 
and  j-inch  rivets  are  emplo)  cd,  but  when  so  small  as  3  or  J  they  may  be  clinched 
cold.  As  shown  in  the  table  on  the  opposite  page,  each  size  of  rivet  serves  for 
Kveral  thicknesses  of  plaie,  and,  with  a  view  to  securing  greater  theoretical 
oniformity,  it  has  been  attempted  to  introduce  intermediate  sizes,  u,  ^,  eta ; 
but  this  course  did  not  meet  witli  favour,  because,  while  securing  no  practical 
benefit  as  regards  the  efficiency  of  the  riveting,  it  caused  inconvenience  and 
complications,  for  it  involved  numerous  punches  and  dies,  and  mistakes  occurred 
in  their  use.  Simplicity  and  convenience  in  the  practical  work  of  the  shipyard 
are  often  found  more  important  than  theoretical  perfection. ' 

The  diameter  of  the  rivets  is  regulated  by  the  thickest  of  the  plates 
or  bars  through  which  they  pass.     This  is  evidently  proper,  for  it  may  be  ihe 

'  In  tbc  %.».  Crtal  £aslrrn  ihc  principlir  of  simptificalian  was  particulaily  stadied  ;  there 
WU  only  one  siie  of  livet,  {'inch,  and  one  pilch,  3-inch  ;  anil,  excepting  some  of  tlie  end  joint* 
of  tlie  inell,  all  joint*  were  sinEle  riveted.  There  were  only  two  ihickncssei  of  plales,  }  inch  tor 
ihc  siieit  >nd  inner  botlom,  and  {  inch  for  the  lemBindei;  and  only  one  siie  of  angle  bar, 
4by  4  by  I  inch  [see  Scolt  Russell's  "  /^gtia/  ArcAi/tciurt,"  page  394}. 
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•  !n  bulls  connected  by  wngle  bull  straps  allcrnale  rivets  may  be  omiltcd  in  ihe  back  row  of 
treble  riveting  when  the  longitudinal  number  is  l6,coo  and  under  ;  when  above  this  nambcr,  the 
rivets  in  the  back  row  are  not  to  be  mort  iban  5  to  5)  diameters  apart  from  centre  to  centre.  Ail 
overlapped  butts  are  to  have  complete  rows  of  rivets. 

t  The  rivets  altaching  the  outside  plating  lo  the  frames  are  to  be  spaced  not  more  than 
6  diameters  apart  from  centre  lo  centre  where  the  depth  of  framing  is  ntxive  It  inches,  and 
throughout  the  ve&sel  where  the  rule  frame  spacing  is  above  16  inches.  Where  Ihe  framing 
consists  of  channel  bars  wilh  reversed  frames  Ihe  rivets  attaching  the  outside  plating  10  the 
frames  are  to  be  spaced  not  more  than  5)  diamelers  apart  from  centre  to  centre. 

Where  ihe  framing  is  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  Table  i,  the  rivets  attaching  the 
reversed  frames  to  the  frames  are  to  he  spaced  the  same  as  the  rivets  through  the  frames  and 
outside  plating. 

In  deep  water  ballast  Unks  and  in  fore  and  after  peak  tanks,  the  rivets  Ihroagh  the  frames 
and  oatside  plating  are  lo  be  spaced  not  more  than  S(  diameters  apart  from  centre  lo  centre. 

The  rivets  in  the  plating  and  frames  in  Ihc  bottom  of  steamers,  forward  of  the  Ihree-fifths 
length,  are  to  be  spaced  not  more  than  5j  diameters  apart  from  centre  to  centre. 

Rivets  to  be  1  of  an  inch  larger  in  diameter  in  the  Stem,  Stem  Frame,  and  Keel,  bnt  in  no 
case  need  these  exceed  1)  inches  in  dbmeter,  and  to  be  spnced  5  diameters  aparl  from  centre  to 
centre.  In  single-screw  steamers  above  3W  feet  in  length,  the  after  lengths  of  shell  plating 
are   lo  be  connected  lo.lhe  portion  of  the  stern  frame  below  the  boss  with  three  rowt  <M 
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The  pitch  of  the  rivets  in  the  shell  landings  amidship,  where  the  frame 
spacing,  as  measured  on  the  shell,  does  not  vary,  is  given  in  Table  B. 
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Art  383.  The  end  jointa  of  the  shell  plating  are  practically  always 
overlapped,  for  a  lapped  joint  has  many  practical  advantages  over  a  butted  one. 
It  is  more  easily  and  efficiently  caulked,  the  work  of  fitting  a  strap  and  half  its 
weight  is  avoided ;  there  is  only  half  as  much  liveting,  and  as  the  joint  is  only 
half  as  wide,  there  is  always  ample  space  for  it  between  the  frames.  Abutt  strap 
of  an  outside  strake  does  not  entirely  cover  the  joint,  and  so  to  this  extent  a 
butted  joint  is  less  strong  than  a  lapped  one.  The  foimeT  must  be  fitted  with 
special  care,  so  that  the  ends  of  the  plates  may  abut  in  actual  contact  through- 
out ;  in  the  bilge  straltes,  owing  to  their  transverse  curvature  this  condition  is  dilli- 
cuU  to  secure,  and,  consequently,  the  joints  are  usually  more  or  less  open.  When 
an  imperfectly  butted  joint  is  caulked,  the  plates  are  only  brought  together  by 
the  caulking  tool  on  the  surface  {Fig,  6,  Plate  54) ;  or  if  the  edges  are  too  wide 
apart,  strips  of  sheet  iron  are  driven  between  as  a  preliminary  to  the  caulking. 
This  practice  is  very  objectionable,  for  when  corrosion  sets  in  (intensified  as  it  is 
by  the  presence  of  the  foreign  material)  the  butt  soon  becomes  an  open  crevice ; 
in  old  ships  the  butts  of  the  bilge  strakes  are  sometimes  so  corroded  that  the 
finger  may  be  inserted  between  the  ends  of  the  plates  (Fig.  13,  Plate  48).  In  a 
hutted  joint  the  lateral  deformation  which  occurs  under  stress  (Figs.  4  to  6, 
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Plate  48)  tends  to  open  the  c&ulking  and  assist  coitouod,  and  repeated  recanOi- 
ing  furtheis  the  foimation  of  a  corroded  crevice.  At  each  dry  docking,  butti, 
when  too  much  conoded  to  caulk,  are  usually  filled  with  cement ;  and  somedmei, 
when  very  open,  the  substantial  remedy  is  adopted  of  covering  them  with  extennl 
butlstraps.  In  a  lapped  joint  the  caulking  is  little  affected  by  corrosion ;  if  the 
joint  should  strain  excessively,  the  caulking  nould,  no  doubt,  be  spoiled,  but  it 
may  be  recaulked  as  efficiently  as  before.  The  lateral  straining  of  butted  jiHots 
is  checked  by  making  the  straps  thicker  than  the  plates.  Lloyd's  roles  in  this 
respect  are  .shown  in  Table  A.  At  one  time,  instead  of  thickening  the  strap,  it 
was  sometimes  prefened  to  fit  two  or  three  short  stiffening  bars  across  it,  u 
shown  in  Fig.  15,  Plate  50. 

As  noticed  in  Ait.  374,  a  butted  joint  has  the  advantage  of  permitting  a  wide 
pitch  in  the  outer  rows  of  rivets,  so  that,  by  the  smaller  perforation,  the  strength 
of  the  plate  may  more  nearly  equal  that  prevailing  at  a  line  of  frame  rivets.  In 
a  treble-iiveted  lapped  joint  this  cannot  well  be  done,  for,  to  check  the  lateral 
deformation  shown  in  Fig.  3,  Plate  4S,  and  avoid  starting  the  caulking,  the  outer 
rows  of  rivets  should  have  the  full  binding  effect  due  to  a  close  spacing.  In  the 
case,  however,  of  quadruple -riveted  lap  joints,  which,-  owing  to  their  greater 
breadth,  are  subject  to  less  deformation  under  stress,  the  pitch  of  the  outer  ro»s 
is  sometimes  increased  to  5  diameters,  as  shown  in  Fig.  17,  Plate  50 ;  otherwise 
the  pitch  of  all  the  rivets  is  increased  to  4  diameters,  as  shown. in  Fig.  9.  Butted 
joints  have  the  further  advantage  that  the  rivets  are  only  strained  when  the  plates 
are  subject  to  tensile  stress,  for,  of  course,  the  abutment  of  the  ends  of  the  plates 
offers  a  perfect  resistance  to  compression.  In  the  sheer  strake,  for  instance, 
which  may  suffer  alternately  intense  tensile  and  compressive  stress,  the  rivets  in 
a  lapped  joint  are  one  moment  strained  in  one  direction  and  the  next  in  the 
other  (assuming  the  stress  to  exceed  the  frictional  resistance  of  the  joint).  In  a 
butted  joint  the  straining  tendency  has  a  smaller  range,  and  so  must  be  less 
trying  on  the  riveting;  but,  of  course,  this  superiority  can  only  be  apparent 
under  a  stress  excessive  as  regards  the  shearing  strength  of  the  rivets. 

Art  364.  A  donble-strapped  joint  has  several  advantageous  features; 
owing  to  the  double  shear  of  the  rivets,  fewer  are  required,  and  so  the  joint  may 
be  short ;  and  as,  owing  to  its  symmetry,  there  is  no  distortion  under  stress,  a 
wide  pitch  in  the  outer  rows  is  alvs'ays  admissible.  In  practice,  however,  the 
pitch  is  limited  on  account  of  the  caulking,  for  double  straps  are  individually 
thin — lilile  more  tlian  half  the  t'lickness  of  the  plates  connected — and  as  the 
rivets  are  of  the  large  size  appropriate  to  the  latter,  a  spacing,  say,  of  7  diameters 
might  have  an  insufficient  binding  effect  on  the  caulking  edge  of  the  thin  strap. 
In  boiler  work,  where  a  high  eflioency  in  the  joints  is  required,  this  is  sometimes 
overcome  by  forming  the  straps  as  shown  in  Fig.  20,  Plate  50,  where  it  will  be 
observed  that,  while  the  transverse  pitch  of  the  outer  rows  is  large,  the  curved 
caulking  edge  of  the  strap  is  well  bound  by  closely  pitched  rivets.  More  usually, 
however,  both  straps  are  made  the  full  thickness  of  the  plates  connected 
(plates  ij  inch  thick,  for  instance,  are  commonly  connected  by  two  treble-riveted 
straps,  each  i^  inch  thick,  the  rivet  being  li  inch  diameter),  so  that  their  edges 
may  be  well  caulked,  even  though  the  rivets  are  widely  spaced ;  the  usual  pitch 
for  the  outer  rows,  in  such  cases,  is  about  6^  diameters,  and  for  the  inner  rows 
31^  diameters. 

Double  buttslraps  may  be  double,  treble,  or  quadruple  riveted.  When  double- 
riveted  they  form  a  substitute  for  a  treble-riveted,  single-strapped,  or  lapped 
joint.  When  employed  for  the  sheer  strake  or  deck-stringer  they  are  usually 
treble  riveted,  in  which  case  they  form  a  substitute  for  a  quadrujile- riveted  over- 
lap, or  for  a  single  strap  having  four  or  five  rows  of  rivets,  which,  of  course,  would 
be  too  broad  for  an  ordinary  frame  space.  They  are  not  often  quadruple-riveted, 
unless  with  a  view  to  reducing  ihe  bearing  pressure  on  the  side  of  the  rivet  holes 
in  the  plate,  the  intensity  of  which  is  a  disadvantage  peculiar  to  double  straps. 
The  combined  thickness  of  double  straps  is  made  greater  than  that  of  the  plate 
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by  30  to  S5  per  cent,  and  if,  in  one  of  the  slraps,  the  holes  are  countersunk,  its 
thickness  is  further  increased  by  -06  to  -08  inch,  to  make  good  the  sectional  area 
removed  by  the  countersink.  In  some  cases,  where  double  butlstraps  are 
employed  for  the  shell,  while  the  outer  strap  is  double  riveted  with  close  pitched 
fivels,  the  inner  one  is  treble  riveted  with  a  wide  pitched  outer  row  of  rivets 
clear  of  the  outer  strap.  This  makes  a  Tery  strong  joint,  and  one  that  can  be 
efEciently  caulked.  The  butts  of  the  bottom  plating  of  the  Cunard  steamer 
Mavretania  are  connected  in  this  fashion. 

Art.  386.  Lloyd's  rales  as  regards  the  breadth  of  lap  Joints  and 
btitt  straps  are  shown  in  Table  A,  pp.  284-5  (see  also  Plate  50).  They  also 
specify  that  in  overlapped  end  joints  the  distance  between  cross  rows  of  rivets, 
centre  to  centre,  shall  be  3^  diameters,  in  strapped  joints  3  diameters,  and  in 
edge  seams  aj  diameters ;  and,  further,  that  no  rivet  shall  be  nearer  the  edge  of 
the  plate  than  its  own  diameter— edge  of  plate  to  side  of  rivet.  It  will  be  found, 
on  comparing  the  above  requirements  with  the  specified  breadths  of  overlap  or 
of  straps,  that  there  is  a  small  margin  of  breadth.  This  may  be  usefully  applied 
in  slightly  increasing  the  distance  of  the  outer  rows  of  rivets  from  the  edges  of 
the  plate,  a  rather  greater  distance  than  the  minimum  of  i  diameter  being  advan- 
tageous as  a  provision  against  irregularities  in  punching  the  holes,  and  in  allowing 
some  spare  material  for  chipping  should  it  at  any  time  be  required  to  recaulk  the 
joint,  the  latter  operation  being  preceded  by  chipping  the  edge  to  remove  the  old 
caulk.  In  old  vessels  the  edges  of  the  shell  plates  are  sometimes  so  eaten  away 
by  corrosion  as  to  bring  them  close  to  the  rivets,  a  circumstance  necessitating 
new  plates.  The  rows  of  rivets  are  spaced  further  apart  in  a  lapped  joint  than 
in  a  strapped  one,  because,  while  there  is  always  ample  room  between  the  frames 
for  an  overlap,  there  is  not  always  sufhcient  for  a  treble- rive  ted  strap,  and,  of 
course,  width  of  overlap  is  advantageous  in  reducing  the  tendency  of  the  joint 
to  distort  under  fore-and-aft  stress  (Figs,  r  to  3,  Plate  48}.  The  breadth  of  the 
overlap  of  double-riveted  end  joints  is  rather  greater  than  that  of  the  landings, 
for  the  end  joints  are  subject  Co  fore-and-aft  stress,  with  its  distorting  tendency. 
In  some  cases  the  breadth  of  overlap  adopted  is  considerably  greater  than  that 
specified  in  Lloyd's  rules  (Fig.  27,  Plate  91),  it  being  found  convenient  to  so 
proportionate  it  that  the  vertical  rows  of  rivets  may  fall  in  line  with  the  ordinary 
holes  in  the  landings.  When  this  is  not  done  an  extra  pair  of  rivets  may  be 
required  in  the  landings,  in  way  of  each  joint  (Fig.  z8).  With  double  straps,  as 
the  rivets  are  in  double  sheer,  they  may  bear  with  greater  pressure  on  the  edge 
of  the  plate  in  the  holes,  and  so  it  is  well,  in  their  case,  that  the  inner  rows  t^ 
rivets  should  be  placed  at  rather  a  greater  distance  than  i  diameter  from  the 
ends  of  the  plates. 

Art,  388.  The  requirements  of  Lloyd's  rules  regarding  the  liveting  of  the 
varioQS  Joints  throughout  the  hull,  whether  single,  double,  treble,  or  quad- 
ruple, are  given  in  Table  C,  pp.  292-3.  It  wilt  be  seen  thai  they  depend  both 
on  the  thickness  of  the  part  and  its  importance  as  a  structural  portion  of  the  hull. 
The  joints  in  the  'midship  half-length  of  the  sheer  strake,  strake  below  and  upper- 
deck  stringer  plate,  for  instance,  being  the  most  important,  must  be  double, 
treble,  or  quadruple  riveted  (overlapped  or  strapped),  according  as  the  thickness 
varies  from  o'aa  to  0^84  inch;  and,  wilh  still  thicker  plating,  the  joints  must 
either  be  double  strapped  and  treble  riveted  or  overlapped  and  quintuple  riveted. 
Similarly,  efficient  riveting  is  also  required  for  the  end  joints  of  the  shell  plating 
on  the  bottom  and  bilge,  and  those  of  the  vertical  keel.  When  the  sheer  strake 
or  flat-plate  keel  is  doubled,  the  end  joints  of  both  thicknesses  need  only  be 
treble  riveted,  with  single  straps,  no  thicker  than  the  parts  connected. 

The  diagram  on  p.  294  shows  at  a  glance  in  what  thickness  of  plating  the 
riveting  of  the  end  joints  should  {by  Lloyd's  rules)  be  double,  treble,  or  quad- 
ruple. The  ordinates  of  the  curved  line  repri;sent  thickness,  and  the  full 
lines,  D,  D,  D  (drawn  double,  treble,  and  quadruple),  show  over  what  range  of 
thickness  double,  treble,  or  quadruple  riveting  is  required.     Not  all  the  end 
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joints  of  the  hull  conform  with  the  lines  D,  D,  D,  but  the  principal  departnro, 
and  in  what  thicknesses  they  depart,  are  showD  by  the  supplementary  dotted 
lines  a,  e,  arid/. 

The  full  lines,  D,  D,  D,  represent  the  riveting  of  the  end  joiitfs  of  the  riiell 
plating  except  (r)  the  sheer  strake,  (i)  the  strake  below  the  sheer,  and  {3)  the 
bottom  plating  from  the  keel  lo  the  upper  part  of  the  bilge,  all  for  the  'middiip 
half-tength.  These  three  exceptions  are  represented  by  the  full  lines  D,  D,  D, 
only  where  there  are  no  dotted  lines  a,  a,  a,  which  take  precedence  of  D,  D,  D, 
for  the  particular  thicknesses  over  which  they  extend. 

'  The  full  lines  D,  D,  D  also  represent  the  riveting  of  the  upper-deck  stringer 
plate,  but  over  the  vessel's  'midship  half-length  the  dotted  lines  0,  a,  a,  take  pifr 
cedence  of  D,  D,  D.  They  also  represent  the  riveting  of  the  end  joints  of  die 
stringer  plate  of  all  lower  decks,  and  of  the  tank  margin  ^te  and  centre  strike 
of  inner  bottom  for  one-half  the  vessel's  length  'midship.      As  modified  bj 


the  dotted  lines  a,  a,  a,  they  also  represent  the  riveting  of  the  joints  of  the 
vertical  keel  all  fore  and  aft.  And,  as  modJ6cd  by  the  dotted  line  ^,  the 
riveting  of  the  end  joints  of  the  deck  plating  and  inner  bottom  for  half-length 
'midship,  and  of  the  margin  plate  and  centre  sirake  of  inner  bottom  beyond  the 
'midship  half-length.  Also,  as  modified  by  dotted  lines/  (single  and  double 
riveting),  the  riveting  of  the  deck  plating  and  inner  bottom  beyond  the  'midship 
half-length. 

As  noticed  in  Art.  152,  where  shell  plates  exceed  a  certain  breadth,  the 
weakening  effect  of  individual  joints  becomes  so  pronounced  that  it  becomes 
necessary  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  riveting.  This  may  be  done  by  sub- 
stituting quadruple  for  treble  riveting,  in  which  case  the  rivet  pitch  may  be 
increased  from  3^  to  4  diameters  (Fig.  9,  Plate  50),  or  that  of  the  inner  row  may 
be  retained  at  3^  and  that  of  the  outer  increased  to  5  diameters  (Fig.  17). 

Art.  387.  The  rivets  in  the  different  rows  may  be  placed  opposite  one 
another,  in  chain  fashion,  or  they  may  be  zigzagged  (see  Fig.  18,  Plate  50). 
In  the  early  days  of  iron  shipbuilding  the  zigzag  arrangement  was  common,  for 
it  was  thought  to  be  the  stronger;  later,  however,  it  was  ascertained  by  experi- 
ment that  the  strength  of  a  joint  is  practically  the  same  either  way,  and  as  chain 
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peiing  lends  itself  belter  to  ship  work,  it  is  now  exclusively  adopted,  and  is 

iquired  by  the  ctassi6calion  societies.     Zigzag  riveting  is  objectionable,  in  that 

3  of  the  landings  do  not  fail  symmetrically  with  the  end  joints,  and  are 

It  to  foul  the  ends  of  the  plates,  the  fratnes,  or  oihur  cross  bars  (see  tig,  i8). 

I  the  case  of  angle  bare  subject  to  longitudinal  stress,  it  is  evident  that,  to 

"inimize  the  weakening  effect  of  the  rivet  holes,  those  in  the  two  flanges  should 

^Sdt  be  placed  opposite  one  another  (A,  Fig.  13,  Plate  47).     And  in  bars  not 

subject  to  longitudinal  stress  it  is  generally  found  better  to  place  the  rivets  in  the 

two  flanges  clear  of  one  another,  for,  if  opposite,  the  head  of  one  may  interfere 

with  the  hammering  up  of  the  other.     When  a  flange  is  of  moderate  breadth, 

say  4  inches  or  less,  the  rivets  may  be  placed  all  in  one  line;  if  over  4  inches, 

they  should  be  slightly  zigiagged,  or  "reeled,"  as  it  is  termed  {B,  Fig.  13),  the 

belter  to  distribute  their  binding  effect;  if  very  wide,  say,  6  Indies  or  more, 

there  should  be  two  complete  rows  of  rivets,  arranged  either  chain  or  zigzag. 

Art  388.  In  wood  ^ips  the  strakes  of  planking  are  only  held 
together  indirectly  by  the  frames,  to  which  they  are  bound,  for  the  most  part,  by 
wood  treenails.  Having,  therefore,  no  real  continuity,  the  rigidity  and  strength 
of  the  surface  is  very  poor ;  when  the  hull  is  subject  to  longitudinal  bending 
forces,  the  various  planks  are  free  to  slide  endwise  relatively  to  one  another,  as 
in  the  beam  in  Fig.  a,  Plate  114.  The  friction  of  the  caulking  between  the 
planks  represents,  in  feeble  measure,  the  frictional  resistance  of  a  riveted  joint, 
and  confere  considerable  stiffness  and  rigidity  on  the  entire  hull;  it  is  found,  for 
instance,  that  when  the  caulking  of  a  wood  ship  becomes  soft,  the  hull  strains 
and  alters  shape  more  readily. 

The  flhell  landings,  if  the  plating  is  thin,  are  single  riveted;  if  over 
■36  inch,  Lloyd's  rules  require  those  on  the  bottom  and  bilge  to  be  double 
riveted;  and  if  over  '48  inch,  all  of  them.  Double  riveting  is  first  required  on 
the  bottom  because  of  the  greater  exposure  of  this  part  to  local  stresses  through 
grounding,  which,  calling  for  uniformity  in  strength,  requires  higher  efficiency  in 
the  joints.     The  sheer-sirake  landing  is  at  least  double  riveted  in  all  vessels. 

The  riveting  of  the  shell  landings  binds  the  different  strikes  into  one 
continuous  surface,  so  that  stresses,  in  whatever  direction  they  may  act,  are  at 
once  distributed  over  the  whole.  And,  as  already  noticed,  it  is  this  riveting  that 
prevents  a  communication  of  the  weakness  of  contiguous  end  joints  not  directly 
over  each  other.  When  a  vessel  is  subjected  to  longitudinal  bending  forces,  the 
strakes  of  shell  plating  lend  to  slide  over  one  another,  both  longitudinally  and 
vertically ;  and  the  riveting  of  the  landings,  in  resisting  this  movement,  is  sub- 
jected to  shearing  stress.  This  straining  tendency  of  the  strakes  is  similar  to 
that  which  prevails  in  the  horizontal  layers  of  the  beam  shown  in  Fig,  a,  Plate 
114.  Both  straining  tendencies,  vertical  and  longitudinal,  become  more  intense 
towards  the  neutral  axis,  or  mid-depth  of  the  hull;  they  are  cumulative;  the 
sheer  strake  has  the  least  tendency  to  slide  fore-and-aft  and  downwards  over  its 
neighbour;  the  next  has  a  greater,  because,  combined  with  its  own  tendency,  it 
is  affected  or  impelled  by  that  of  the  sheer  strake  ;  finally,  the  strakes  next  the 
neutral  axis  have  the  maximum  tendency.  They  are  most  intense  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  vessel's  length  from  the  ends,  being  greatest  about  mid-depth,  and 
diminishing  gradually  above  and  below  this.  As  a  result  of  these  stresses,  it  is 
found  that,  in  large  vessels,  subject  to  severe  longitudinal  bending  stresses,  the 
riveting  of  the  shell  landings  is  liable  to  strain  and  become  loose  and  leaky  at 
these  places.  To  provide  against  this,  the  classification  societies  require  the  rivet- 
ing ofthe  landings  to  be  increased.  In  vessels  over  480  feet  in  length  Lloyd's  rules 
require  the  landings  to  be  treble  riveted  for  one-fourih  of  the  length  in  the  fore  and 
after  bodies,  about  mid-depth,  over  one-third  of  the  depth.  In  vessels  between 
450  and  480  feet  long  a  closer  spacing  of  the  landing  rivets  is  sufficient.  It 
should  be  observed  that,  while  the  end  joints  towards  the  bow  and  stem  become 
less  uid  less  liable  to  stress,  the  landings  become  more  and  more  subject  to  it, 
and,  consequently,  the  riveting  of  the  former  need  not  really  be  more  extensive 
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than  that  of  the  latter  at  theK  places.*  Where  the  shell  plating  of  the  side, 
above  the  bilge,  of  a  large  vessel  is  so  thick  as  '86  inch,  LloytJ's  lules  leqmn 
the  landings  to  be  treble,  instead  of  double  riveted,  for  80  per  cenL  of  die  loigA 
'midship,  and  that  of  the  sheer  strake  for  the  full  length.  As  noticed  in  Ait.  3^0, 
the  efficiency  of  double  riveting  becomes  ver7  poor  in  thick  plating.  In  nl 
vessels  treble  riveting  of  the  shell  landings  becomes  necessary  in  vessels  ti 
smaller  dimensions  than  the  foregoing. 

In  the  earlier  iron  vessels  the  shell  landings  were  single  riveted  (they  mc 
so  in  the  s.s.  Great  Eastertt),  but  in  these  the  frames  were  close  together,  and  u 
the  strakes  were  very  narrow,  the  end  joints  did  not  each  fonn  a  long  line  of  trans- 
verse weakness ;  and,  further,  the  longitudinal  bending  stresses  were  compan- 
tlvely  small  in  these  vessels,  for  they  had  fine  lines  and  carried  little  dead-wei^ 

Art,  389.  When  atrakes  of  plating  are  donbl«d  in  order  to  increase 
their  longitudinal  tensile  strength,  tbe  Joints  of  the  two  thicknesses  shoukl,  of 
course,  be  as  thoroughly  connected  as  if  each  stood  alone  (Fig.  11,  Plate  50). 
Even  in  so  fundamental  a  matter  misconception  sometimes  prevails,  it  being 
thought  that,  as  the  one  strake  covers  the  joints  of  the  other,  it  takes  the  place 
of,  and  serves  as,  a  strap ;  or  that  a  less  powerful  strap  may  suffice.  This,  of 
course,  is  absurd,  for  with  no  strap  the  two  strakes  would  be  reduced  at  every 
joint  to  one;  or,  with  an  imperfect  strap,  to  something  less  than  twa  To 
double  a  strake  and  omit  the  butt-straps  would  weaken  rather  than  strengthen 
the  structure,  for  as  the  sectional  area  at  each  joint  would  be  reduced  by  half, 
each  joint  would  form — like  a  notch  in  a  stick — a  point  of  marked  relatirc 
weakness,  and,  in  consequence,  would  suffer  intense  local  stress.  Of  coane, 
when  plating  not  subject  to  severe  tensile  stress  is  doubled  locally,  merely  to 
increase  its  lateral  sti&hess  (as  when  the  bow  plating  is  doubled  to  resist  im[NDge- 
ment  with  ice,  or  to  give  a  flush  surface  for  the  rub  of  the  cables  or  anchors),  the 
straps  may  be  omitted  in  both  thicknesses. 

The  disposition  of  the  rivets  in  a  doubled  strake  is  shown  in  Fig.  11, 
Plate  50.  The  straps  of  the  inner  thickness  are  placed  inside,  and  those  of  the 
outer  outside,  so  that  each  may  be  directly  over  its  joint.  To  place  those  of  the 
outer  thickness  inside  (see  Fig.  7,  Plate  48),  as  is  sometimes  done,  is  improper, 
because,  under  severe  stress,  when  the  joint  tends  to  open,  most  of  the  stress 
falls  on  the  inner  thickness ;  the  strap  being  remote  from  the  joint,  does  not  give 
a  prompt  and  effective  resistance,  and  the  rivets,  as  regards  the  connected  strake, 
are  in  single  shear.  TIic  butts  of  doubled  strakes  are  usually  only  connected  by 
single  straps.  Very  commonly  the  joints  of  the  inner  thickness  are  riveted  up 
before  the  outer  one  is  fitted  (in  any  case,  some  of  the  frame  rivets  are  usually 
closed,  to  hold  it  in  place) ;  this  avoids  some  three-ply  riveting,  but  does  not, 
by  reducing  the  perforation  of  the  outer  thickness,  increase  the  strength,  for,  of 
course,  all  the  closely  pitched  rivets  in  the  joints  of  the  outer  thickness  must  pass 
through  botli.  The  two  plates  must  be  bound  together  by  well-distributed  rivets; 
a  closely  pitched  (about  5  diameters)  row  is  placed  along  the  edge,  and,  in  the 
central  areas  between  the  frames,  a  few  tack  rivets  are  introduced.  Care  must  be 
observed  in  riveting  double  plating  that  the  two  surfaces  are  drawn  into  close 
contact  throughout,  and  to  ensure  this,  and  avoid  puckering,  the  central  rivets 
should  be  closed  before  the  marginal  ones;  and  more  especially  is  this  the  case 
with  curved  plates,  such  as  the  bilge  strakes.  Particular  care  must  be  observed 
to  secure  fair  holes  in  the  three-ply  riveting  of  the  joints,  frames,  and  gunwale 
bar;  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  well,  especially  in  thick  and  important  parts,  that 
the  holes  of  the  middle  thickness  should  be  punched  small  and  rimered  to  size , 
after  the  parts  are  put  together  (see  C,  Fig.  3,  Plate  51,  and  Art.  391). 

Art.  390.  Ftmched  holes  are  not  cylindrical,  but  slightly  conical,  a 
form  which  is  advantageous  as  regards  the  efficiency  of  the  riveting.  The  tapet 
is  due  to  the  circumstance  that  the  hole  in  the  die  or  bolster  of  a  punching 
□  this  subject  will  lie  round  in  Di.  Bruhn's  contribution  to  the 
'1  and  Sklftuildert  in  Scotland  foi  190a. 
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machine  cnusl  he  a   little   larger  than  the   punch;  because  in  the  up-and-   ' 

Idown  movemunt  of  the  lalter  there  is  always  more  or  less  side  play,  and  some 

I  clearance  is,  therefore,  necessary  in  order  that  its  edge  may  not  foul  that  of  the 

I  bolster  and  cause  damage  to  both  (see  Fig.  5,  Plate  53).     Further,  if  the  hole 

F  iQ  the  bolster  were  just  the  size  of  the  punch,  a  greater  pressure  would  be 

'  required  in  punching,  which,  besides  reducing  the  endurance  of  the  punch, 

would  increase  its  injurious  effect  on  the  material  of  the  plate  (experiments  show 

thai  the  maximum  pressure  required  of  the  punch  is  much  the  same  whether  the 

hole  in  the  bolster  be  large  or  small,  but  the  average  pressure,  or  work  done, 

is  greater  when  it  is  small;  see  Enginemng,  December  a;,  1895).     In  punching 

a  hole,  the  actual  work  of  extrusion  is  accomplished  before  the  punch  is  half 

through  the  plate,  but  to  ensure  that  the  "burr" — the  cylindrical  disc  of  metal 

—is  ejected,  it  is  made  to  pass  right  through  and  into  the  bolster.    To  facilitate 

the  passage  of  the  punch  through  (he  plate,  it  also  is  slightly  tapered,  from  its 

face  upwards. 

According  to  the  clearance  allowed  in  the  die,  the  hole  in  the  plate  may  be 
more  or  less  conical ;  if  the  clearance  is  too  great,  however,  the  edge  of  the  die 
docs  not  shear  the  lower  edge  of  the  hole ;  the  action  is  then  a  tearing  one,  and 
results  in  a  jagged  projection,  or  "  rag,"  around  the  hole  (see  Fig.  6,  Plate  52). 
The  clearance  allowed  varies  considerably;  the  average  is  about  one-sixth  of 
the  thickness  of  the  plate,  giving  i  inch  for  ^  plates  and  jg  inch  for  5  plates. 
But  in  practice,  with  plates  and  bars  of  varying  thickness,  and  punches  of 
different  sizes,  no  great  nicely  is  observed ;  and  within  certain  limits  the  precise 
clearance  is  unimportant.  Sometimes,  however,  great  carelessness  is  displayed 
in  the  matter  of  punches  and  dies ;  the  die  may  be  much  too  large  for  the  puncii, 
or  the  edges  of  both  may  be  chipped  and  blunt,  producing  in  either  case  an 
objectionable  rag  around  the  hole.  Or  the  die  may  not  be  concentric  with  the 
punch,  or  the  latter  may  have  loo  mucli  side  play,  causing  twisted  holes  and  a  one- 
sided rag  (Fig.  7).  Of  course,  when  the  holes  are  countersunk  these  defects 
disappear,  but,  if  not,  the  rivet  heads  cantwt  bed  properly  on  the  plate  (see 
Figs.  9  and  10,  and  D,  Fig.  11). 

Several  kinds  of  punches  are  shown  in  Fig,  8,  Plate  52.  The  ordinary 
Sat-inded  punch  (Fig.  5)  is  practically  the  only  one  employed  in  shipbuilding. 
The  sloping-faced  and  spiral  varieties  (B  and  C,  Fig.  8)  are  found  by  experiment 
to  have  a  slightly  less  injurious  effect  on  the  steel,  for  as  they  cut  or  shear  their 
way  gradually  through  the  plate,  the  pressure  is  at  no  time  so  intense  as  with  a 
flat-ended  punch ;  this  circumstance,  however,  has  little  practical  value,  and  as 
punches  of  this  type  are  not  easily  kept  in  order,  they  have  met  with  little  or  no 
favour.  The  finder-point  punch,  shown  at  A  in  Fig.  8,  is  advantageous  where 
great  precision  is  required,  for,  when  the  centre  of  the  hole  about  to  be  punched 
is  marked  previously  with  a  centre-punch  dab,  the  finder  point,  by  engaging 
wilh  the  latter,  acts  as  a  guide.  In  punching  holes  with  an  ordinary  punch 
perfect  precision  is  unattainable,  even  if  the  holes  are  neatly  marked,  which,  as 
a  rule,  they  are  not.  The  finder-point  punch  is  only  useful  when  the  centre  of 
the  holes  can  be  accurately  marked  by  centre  punch,  and  as  in  ship  work  this  is 
seldom  practicable,  it  is  little  used;  for  boiler  and  bridge  work,  however,  it 
is  often  employed.  Another  punch  sometimes  employed  for  very  thick  plates  is 
shown  at  D,  Fig.  8.  It  appears  to  penetrate  the  plate  more  easily  than  a  flat- 
ended  punch,  the  maximum  pressure  being  small,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
rounded  central  part  breaks  up  the  steel  in  advance  of  the  cutting  edge. 

Art.  391.   In  comparing  drilled  with  punched  holes,  the  fact  that 
the  latter  have  a  natural  taper  is  advantageous  as  regards  the  efficiency  of  the 
riveting,  for  as  the  taper  is  really  a  slight  countersink,  the  shank  of  the  rivet  ] 
holds  the  parts  together  independently  of  the  head  or  point.'     This  is  often  J 

■  Scolt  Rotseli  slated  thni  in  some  vessels  he  built  the  shfll  rivet  boles  were  not  co 

inrik,  bat  hid  onl)'  ihe  nntursl  toper  due  10  punching  with  a  large  die. — Tram.  Jnslilutitn  e/M 
Nmial  ArchitKti,  1SS7,  page  308.  ■ 
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observed  where  lirct  heads  may  be  accidentally  broken  off,  or  where  6ie  heidi 
of  the  shell  rivets  on  a  vessel's  bottom  may  be  worn  away,  the  shanki,  in  dtbei 
case,  forming  immovable  watertight  plugs ;  if  the  holes  were  drilled  and  puatld, 
the  rivets,  in  the  absence  of  their  heads,  might  fall  out  Of  course,  to  teem 
this  benefit,  it  is  essential  that  the  taper  of  the  holes  should  fiice  outwards,  or, 
as  it  is  expressed,  "Mf//ii/»,  W!r.,  should  be  punched  Jrom  the /ajing  surfaa' 
(B,  Fig.  13,  Plate  51).  This  is  also  necessary  in  order  to  ensure  a  close  i<»nt 
and  sound  rivets,  far  if  the  holes  were  reversed  (as  shown  at  A,  Fig.  la),  the 
shank  might  not  (with  careless  riveting)  be  staved  up  sufficiently  to  swell  in  the 
middle  and  fill  the  hole ;  and  the  burr  which  exists  more  or  less  around  iH 
punched  holes  might  prevent  close  contact  of  the  plates,  and  thus  destroy  the 
frictional  resistance  of  the  joint.  In  a  drilled  hole  the  parallel  shank  is  not  10 
likely  to  be  thoroughly  staved  up  as  in  a  punched  one,  for  the  latter  openi 
outwards  to  the  hammer  blows.  And,  further,  a  rivet  in  a  parallel  hole  is  more 
likely  to  stretch  under  stress,  for  it  is  only  held  by  its  somewhat  distant  head 
and  point,  whereas  in  a  punched  hole  the  shank,  being  enlarged  both  wafs, 
is  locked  as  it  were,  against  stretching.  In  three-ply  riveting  the  fact  that,  with 
punched  holes,  those  in  the  central  thickness  are  not  cylindrical  (Fig.  3)  is  ■ 
serious  disadvantage;  in  order  that  the  rivet  shanks  may  entirely  fill  the  hole\ 
those  in  the  central  thickness,  in  important  parti,  should  be  punched  small  and 
rimered  to  size  when  the  pnrts  arc  in  place  (see  C,  Fig.  3). 

Art.  392.  Formerly,  rivets  were  manufactured  of  thfc  same  diameter 
throughout  (see  E,  Fig.  3,  Plate  53) ;  now,  excepting  very  small  rivets,  the 
neck,  or  part  of  the  shank  immediately  under  the  head,  is  slightly  taperad  or 
RWOllen  (C,  Fig.  3),  so  as  to  fill  the  natural  countersink  of  the  pundied  hole. 
In  small  rivets  the  swelling  is  a  mere  fillet,  but  in  others  it  is  a  welt-formed  cone. 
If,  in  a  lai^e  rivet,  the  neck  were  not  tapered,  the  staving  effect  of  the  hammer 
blows  on  the  distant  point  might  not  cause  it  to  swell  sufficiently  to  fill  the  bole 
just  under  the  head  (B,  Fig.  ii,  Plate  51),  and  if,  in  a  watertight  joint,  the  rivet 
head  did  not  bed  tightly  on  the  plate,  water  might  find  its  way  through  this  plate 
by  the  ill-fitting  neck.  It  should  he  observed,  however,  that  when  the  riveting 
is  properly  performed  the  staving  effect  of  the  hammer  blows  is  usually  sufficient 
to  close  every  crevice  of  the  holus  to  be  filled,  whether  the  neck  of  the  rivet  be 
straight  or  conical,  this  being  proved  by  the  experiment  of  cutting  riveted  joints 
in  two  through  a  line  of  rivets.  There  is  a  chance,  with  tapered,  swollen,  or 
cone-necked  rivets,  that,  should  the  swelling  be  greater  than  the  natural  taper  of 
the  hole,  the  head  may  not  bed  close  upon  the  plate  (see  C,  Fig.  ri).  To  avoid 
this,  therefore,  the  head  should  be  well  "  laid  up,"  i.e.  immediately  the  hot  rivet 
is  inserted  it  should  be  struck  several  hard  blows,  so  as  to  shape  its  neck  to  the 
hole  and  drive  its  head  home  on  the  plate ;  the  head  is  not  struck  after  the  final 
clinching  of  the  point,  for  the  shock  might  loosen  the  rivet. 

Art.  393.  Rivets  are  designated  by  the  form  of  their  head  and  point. 
Fig.  2,  Plate  53,  illustrates  various  kinds  of  heads,  the  dotted  lines  show  th»"ir 
form  before  riveting,  and  the  full  lines  their  form  when  finished. 

The  pan  head  is  the  one  most  used  (A,  Fig.  a,  Plate  53),  the  others  being 
employed  only  for  special  purposes.  It  possesses  the  important  quality  of 
strength,  for  it  is  massive,  and  its  large  hearing  shoulder  has  a  good  clamping 
effect  on  the  plate.  The  watertightness  of  a  pan-headed  rivet  is  assured  hy  the 
bearing  shoulder  of  its  head,  and  by  its  plug-like  tapered  neck.  It  is  easily 
held  up  during  riveting,  and  its  soundness  is  readily  tested  (Art.  401).  During 
the  process  of  riveting,  the  repeated  blows  of  the  holding-up  hammer  tend  to 
expand  and  flatten  the  head,  especially  if  it  be  sofl  and  hot,  and  so,  in  order 
that  it  may  not  become  too  flat  and  button-like,  it  should  evidently  be  deep 
to  begin  with.  Depth  and  substance  are  important,  for,  under  an  excessive 
stress  tending  to  distort  the  joint,  the  rivet  heads  tend  to  yield  by  a  curling  up 
of  the  shoulder  (Fig.  r,  Plate  48),  an  effect  which,  of  course,  is  minimized  by 
making  them  substantial.      Pan  heads  differ  considerably   in  their   relative 
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I^oportions:  the  older  type — still  aDfJoyed  by  the  Admiralty — is  shown  at 
D,  F^,  %,  Plate  53  ;  the  one  now  generally  adopted  in  raerclumt  vessels,  and 
ai  specified  in  Lloyd's  niles  Tor  the  shell  pUting,  is  shown  at  C,  Fig.  3. 

The  snap  head  (B,  Fig.  1,  Plate  53)  is  pncdcally  only  used  in  machine 
riveting,  for  with  hand  Tiveting  two  men  are  required  to  hold  up,  one  to  hold  a 
nu^  leel  (Fig.  8)  on  the  rivet  head,  and  the  other  the  holding-up  hammer  on 
the  tool. 

The  OOimterstink  head  (H,  Fig.  3,  Plate  53)  is  employed  where  a  Audi 
surface  is  required,  as  in  keels,  etc.,  or  in  gunwale  and  other  bats  against 
which  deck  planks  or  woodwork  is  fitted.  It  is  also  used  in  places  where  water- 
tightness  is  essential  but  not  readily  secured.  It  may  or  may  not  be  perfectly 
flush;  when  it  is  (F,  Fig.  3),  it  must  be  chipped  and  finished  off  with  smaU 
hammers  in  the  same  way  as  a  countersunk  point  Where  a  perfectly  flush 
surface  is  not  necessary,  it  should  be  made  sufficiently  deep  to  project  beyond 
the  flush  (G,  Fig.  a),  otherwise  the  holding-up  hammer  would  not  bear  properly 
upon  it  The  taper  of  the  head  should,  if  anything,  be  sharper  than  the  angle 
of  countersink  of  the  hole,  so  as  to  ensure  the  bottom  part  filling  the  counter- 
sink; the  outer  portion  of  the  head  is,  of  course,  readily  expanded  by  the 
hammer  blows  (see  H  and  I,  Fig.  i).  The  cone-like  formation  of  a  countersunk 
head  makes  it  very  efficient  as  regards  watertightness,  and  as  it  reduces  the 
length  of  the  rivet  shank,  it  is  specially  suitable  for  watertight  three-ply  riveting, 
scch  as  occurs  in  tank  work.  Its  watertightness  is  assured  almost  independently 
of  the  efficiency  of  the  holding  up;  a  pan  head,  on  the  other  band,  must  be  well 
laid  up,  so  that  the  neck  of  the  rivet  may  fit  plug-like  in  the  hole,  and  the  head 
bear  uniformly  all  round,  a  perfection  the  attainment  of  which  in  inaccessible 
places  is  not  always  certain.  In  view  of  their  assured  tightness,  countersunk- 
headed  rivets  were  tried  for  the  shell  plating,  etc.,  of  oil  vessels,  but  they  were 
not  foimd  to  he  advantageous.  To  employ  them  extensively  involves  extra 
work  in  countersinking ;  when  used  in  bars,  the  material  removed  by  the  counter- 
sink reduces  the  sectional  area  of  the  flange,  and  they  have  the  considerable 
disadvantage  of  not  being  readily  tested. 

With  flattened  connterBnnk  heads  (C  and  D,  Fig.  a,  Plate  53)  the 
boles  are  not  countersunk ;  usually,  however,  the  natural  countersink  due  to 
the  punch  is  increased  by  the  use  of  an  extra  large  die.  When  finished  this 
rivet  head  resembles  a  large  flat  button.  In  some  yards  "  Bull-headed  "  rivets 
are  prefened  to  countersunk  ones  for  this  work  (I,  Fig.  3) ;  they  are  advantageous 
in  that  the  head  is  deeper  when  finished  (L,  Fig.  a).  The  advantage  of  this 
class  of  rivet  head  lies  in  the  fact  that,  as  the  bearing  shoulder  is  formed  by  the 
hammering,  watertightness  is  assured  despite  irregularities  in  the  holding  up. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  convenient  rivet  to  use  in  awkward  places,  where  it  may  be 
difficult  to  hold  up,  and  yet  where  watertightness  is  essential ;  thus,  it  is  some- 
dmes  employed  for  the  riveting  in  the  confined  space  of  a  double  bottom,  for 
the  tank  top  and  watertight  floors.  As  regards  strength,  it  is  not  an  efficient 
type  of  head,  for  it  is  too  thin  to  give  a  substantial  clamping  effect;  its  use 
^Duld,  therefore,  be  confined  to  parts  not  structurally  important.  It  is  often 
employed  for  the  framework  of  light-scan tlinged  paddle  steamers,  etc.,  for  it  is 
light,  and  its  large  area  distributes  its  clamping  effect  on  the  thin  material.  In 
some  cases  it  is  used  in  holes  slightly  countersunk  (E,  Fig.  3). 

Plttg-headed  rivets  (J,  Fig.  3,  and  Fig.  3,  Plate  53)  have  never  had  an 
extensive  use,  they  are  found  to  be  defective  in  clamping  power,  and  are  now 
rarely  employed.  A  plug  head  is  practically  a  pan  head  with  the  shoulder 
removed,  and  the  advantage  claimed  for  it  at  one  time  was  the  assurance  that 
the  head,  being  a  tapered  plug,  could  he  driven  into  the  hole  with  a  special 
d^ree  of  solidity  and  tightness.  But  with  well  proportioned  pan-headed  rivets, 
the  tapered  neck  fits  with  no  less  solidity,  and  they  have  the  advantageof  a  large 
bearing  shoulder,  which  not  only  distributes  and  increases  the  clamping  power  of 
the  rivet,  but,  under  a  severe  stress,  tending  to  strain  and  distort  the  joint. 
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checks  the  si  de-i ripping  and  loosening  effect  on  the  rivet  When  subjected 
to  intense  stress,  steel  behaves  lilce  a  plastic  substance ;  and  so  the  lai^e  project- 
ing plug-head,  having  little  bearing  on  the  plate,  may  draw  into  the  hole  and,  by 
tripping  sideways,  accommodate  itself  to  the  straining  or  the  joint  A  plug- 
headed  rivet  may  be  loosened  by  striking  it  a  heavy  blow  on  the  head.  In 
process  of  hammering  up,  a  slight  shoulder  becomes  indented  around  the  head 
(see  J,  Fig.  3) ;  and  if  tht  latter  is  well  heated,  so  as  to  secure  a  large  bearii^ 
shoulder,  it  would  assume,  in  some  measure,  the  excellent  characteristics  of  > 
pan  head. 

Art.  394.  Rivet  points  of  various  kinds  are  shown  in  Fig.  i,  Plate  53. 
The  hamraered  point  (E,  Fig.  i)  is  the  most  readily  made,  for  it  is  exjK- 
ditiously  clinched  and  requires  no  chipping.  As  regards  strength,  there  is  little 
difference  between  it  and  the  countersunk  point  The  length  of  the  rivet  should 
be  such  as  to  provide  sufficient  material,  because,  when  too  short,  the  point,  is 
shown  at  G,  Fig,  r,  is  small  and  button-like ;  it  should  be  a  well-formed  flat  cone, 
and,  preferably,  its  sides  should  be  slightly  rounded  (F,  Fig.  i).  This  point  is 
used  for  nearly  all  internal  work  not  requiring  a  flush  surface.  It  is  sometimes 
employed  for  tank  tops  and  plated  decks;. but  countersunk  points  of  full  type 
are  preferable  for  these  parts. 

The  snap  point  (H,  Fig.  i,  Plate  53)  is  not  much  used,  and,  as  it  is  not  an 
efficient  one,  only  for  parts  not  subject  to  severe  structural  stresses,  such  as  bulk- 
heads, casings,  etc.  On  account  of  its  pleasing,  symmetrical  appearance,  it  is 
suitable  for  parts  exposed  to  view,  in  passenger  accommodation  and  in  the 
engine  space.  To  form  it,  the  rivet  point  is  first  staved  up,  by  squarely -directed 
hammer  blows,  until  the  shank  grips  in  the  hole,  whereupon  a  snap  tool  (Fig.  8) 
being  held  upon  it  and  struck  a  few  heavy  blows,  results  in  a  smooth,  polished, 
hemispherical  point.  It  is  not  a  reliable  point,  for  instead  of  receiving  a  series 
of  direct  blows,  each  one  staving  it  up  more  and  more  solidly,  many  of  the  blows 
may  expend  their  energy  on  the  plate  alongside,  especially  if  the  rivet  be  too 
short  (I,  Fig.  i),  a  circumstance  indicated  by  the  marks  made  upon  the  plate  by 
the  edge  of  the  snap  tool ;  and,  moreover,  the  point  is  not  always  concentric 
with  the  shank.  Very  small  rivets,  ^-inch  and  less,  are  closed  cold,  and  in  such 
cases  the  point  is  usually  formed  with  a  snap  tool.  In  small  steel  boats,  such  as 
are  employed  on  tropical  rivers  or  lakes,  the  shell  rivets  are  often  formed  with 
snap  points,  because,  to  countersink  and  flush  rivet  plating  thinner  than  J  inch, 
would  give  very  unsubstantial  results.  Small  rivets  of  good,  soft  quality, 
whether  of  steel  or  iron,  may  be  moulded  cold  with  perfect  ease  under  the 
hammer,  suggesting,  in  their  behaviour,  lead  rather  than  steel 

The  countersunk  point  (A,  B,  C,  and  D,  Fig.  i,  Plate  53)  is  the  most 
efllicient ;  experiments  with  riveted  joints  show  it  to  be  the  best,  both  as  regards 
frictional  resistance  and  ultimate  strength ;  ^  and  it  tends  to  sounder  work,  for 
as  the  length  of  the  rivet  shank  requiring  staving  is  reduced  by  the  countersink, 
the  solidity  of  the  finished  rivet  is  more  assured.  The  point  may  be  finished  off 
quite  flush,  slightly  convex,  or  full,  like  a  hammered  point.  Those  in  the 
under-water  part  of  the  shell  should  be  slightly  convex  (see  B,  Fig.  1),  so  as  to 
provide  substance  for  corrosion,  for  the  rivet  points  are  often  found  to  corrode 
faster  than  the  surrounding  plate.  In  other  places  they  may  be  finished  off  quite 
flush  ;  a  slight  fulness  is  generally  advantageous,  but  to  so  form  them  requires 
more  time  and  care  on  the  part  of  the  riveters,  which,  unless  insisted  upon,  are 
not  always  bestowed.  The  points  and  heads  of  bar  keel  rivets  are,  of  course, 
countersunk,  and  they  are  usually  left  specially  full.  The  points  and  heads  of 
the  rudder  rivets  are  peculiarly  liable  to  corrosion  :  formerly  they  were  of  snap 
type,  but  as  these  were  found  to  disappear  rapidly  and  leave  the  plates  loose, 
they  are  now  always  countersunk,  and,  in  addition,  made  full,  like  a  hammered 
point  (see  C  and  D,  Fig.  i).  In  deck  and  tank-top  plating  the  rivets  have 
usually  countersunk  points,  and  in  some  cases  they  are  left  full,  like  a  hammered 
'  Wildish,  Tram.  Inslilutim  e/  Nta/al  ArtkUtets,  1885,  page  190. 
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point  (O,  Fig.  i),  nhich  is  advantageous  in  the  case  of  thin  plating,  where  a 
flush,  countersunk  point  might  be  insufficiently  suhstantial.  In  the  case  of  an 
unsheathed  plated  deck,  projecting  rivet  points  are  advantageous  in  improving 
the  foothold. 

Art.  396.  In  countersunk  holes,  the  depth  and  angle  of  the  ooonter- 
rink  are  matters  requiring  consideration.  Lloyd's  rules  require  the  countersink 
to  extend  right  through  the  plate  when  '60  inch  thick  or  less  (Fig.  i,  Plate  50); 
when  thicker,  it  need  only  extend  through  ^  of  the  thickness  (Fig.  i).  The 
rules  of  the  British  Corporation  require  it  to  extend  right  through  the  plate; 
and  those  of  the  Bureau  Veritas  require  it  to  extend  at  least  two-thiids  through 
(Fig.  3).  A  through  countersink  is  advantageous  in  that  it  ensures  the  removal 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  material  damaged  by  the  punch.  The  work  of  counter- 
sinking is  done  in  a  rough-and-ready  fashion,  and,  to  save  time  and  reduce  the 
work  of  clinching  the  rivet  points,  there  is  a  natural  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
workmen  to  make  the  countersink  small  and  shallow,  a  circumstance  which  is 
well  provided  against  by  the  unequivocal  requirement  that  it  shall  extend  right 
through  the  ptate.  As  regards  strength,  if  the  plates  are  fairly  thick,  a  counter- 
sunk point,  only  two-thirds  through,  is  quite  as  strong  as  one  completely 
through,  and  in  boiler  work  this  is  the  usual  proportion,  but  here  the  holes  are 
drilled  and  the  countersinking  is  carefully  done.  Contrary  to  what  might  be 
supposed,  the  sharp  edge  of  a  through  countersink  does  not  lower  the  shearing 
resistance  of  the  rivet,  for  this  is  found  to  be  practically  the  same  whether  the 
hole  has  a  sharp  edge  or  a  square  shoulder.  It  should  be  observed  that  the 
sharp  edge  does  not  act  like  a  chisel,  for  when  the  joint  is  strained  so  as  to  shear 
the  rivet,  the  plate  and  rivet  point  move  as  one,  so  that  the  contour  of  their 
buried  surfaces  is  immaterial.  In  thin  plates,  a  through  countersink  is  desirable 
for  the  Etrei^th  of  the  rivet  point,  so  that  it  may  not  be  so  slender  as  to  break 
<»  pull  throi^h  the  plate,  and  to  provide  substance  against  corrosion.  It  has 
also  the  advantage  of  allowing  onfiur  boles  to  be  more  readily  laired,  and,  by 
reducing  the  length  of  the  rivet  shank,  it  conduces  to  sounder  rivets. 

The  angle  of  countersink  is  greater  in  thin  plates  than  in  thick  (see  Ptg.  4, 
Plate  50},  for  in  the  former  the  rivets  are  relatively  large  and  strong,  and  so,  to 
give  them  a  sufficient  grip  of  the  plate,  iheir  points  must  be  large  or  obtuse :  if 
too  acute,  they  might  pull  through  the  plate  (see  Fig.  33).  In  cases  of  damage 
by  collision,  wbeie  the  forces  are  irresistihle,  or  where,  as  in  old  vessels,  nist  has 
accumulated  between  the  faying  surliices,  it  is  common  to  find  that  thin  platei 
have  pulled  over  their  rivet  points.  On  the  other  hand,  the  angle  of  counter- 
sink  should  i>ot  be  too  great ;  for  the  edge  of  the  rivet  point  might  be  to  thin 
and  krufe-like  as  to  have  little  endurance,  and,  in  clinching  it  the  hammer  blows 
might  not  c»jlk  it  tightly,  in  which  case,  water  having  access,  it  would  soon  be 
eaten  away  by  corrosiotL  The  general  praciice,  and  that  specified  by  Lloyd's 
rules,  is  to  make  the  face  diameter  of  the  rivet  point  about  i^  times  that  of  tite 
punched  hole ;  the  resulting  angles  are  shown  in  Fig.  4. 

Art.  396.  As  the  ends  of  the  buttstraps  of  tb«  oater  strakM  of  shell 
platii^  are  tMt  fitted  with  any  great  precision  against  ttic  e/|get  of  tlie  conti;(«j'/ij| 
strakes,  there  exists  at  each  end  an  aperture  more  or  less  minute,  tlit'/ugli  wbi/.li, 
befnc  canlking,  the  eye  may  often  see  daylij^.t  (see  Fig.  14,  VMr,  47;.  I»  vrnm 
'  of  the  earlier  iron  vessels  it  was  thought  neceuary  to  c^ver  k\\k%k  p'^intt,  ':iltv-r 
^1  joggling  the  strap  over  the  landing,  or  by  fitting  short  cvsritin  iU»\i»  mi-.t 
all  (sec  A  and  B,  Fig.  t4).  This,  however,  was  vy>n  Uj'irni  Ut  b*:  wiinVMHitry, 
for  a  small  discotitinuily  in  the  backing-up  material  d'/':«  tfA  ntfK'X  WtK  m$i*:i 
ttgbtoeas  of  the  caulking  on  the  outside.  Of  r/jiif^.,  wiOi  a  i/vlty'tiUfA  Mrsp 
and  an  open  or  corroded  buti,  the  wateitighinefk  inay  be  '/iiiy  llitt  diM  Vt  tin; 
cbokiag  or  cementing  eflect  ol  corrosion.  In  ttie  <av:  'A  Xi'nW.i*,  tiiK  f.MiMKliiA 
of  the  above  small  uncovaed  apertures  in  Ixitte'l  yAnU  i«  wcz/Mtj-ntil/lr  wtlli 
stexmtigfaucss,  and  so  the  ends  of  the  strajA,  iittf;*'!  '4  l/cwtij  ViMfA  nturtt 
against  the  edge  of  the  contiguous  i^al«s,  arc  Xty-^'A  tufi  iimtVi'i  itii'tw  tiitui, 
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suitable  recesses  being  formed  for  their  receptioD ;  xnd  in  some  casei  the  bntttd 
ei^es  are  welded  together  at  these  points. 

In  oil  Teasela,  ordinary  inside  straps  are  inadmissible ;  for  not  only  b  <ul 
more  searching  than  water,  but  it  precludes  the  formation  of  nut,  with  id 
valuable  leak-stopping  properties.  In  these  vessels  the  ahell  Jointa  may  onljr 
be  butted  if  the  straps  are  placed  outside,  this  disposition  admitting  of  my 
perfect  caulking.  In  most  oil  vessels  the  joints  are  overlapped  in  the  utnalnT, 
but,  in  the  case  of  the  bottom  plating,  overlapped  joints  are  not  &ee  fnn 
objection.  For  it  sometimes  happens  that  through  long-continued  pandif 
action  {i.t.  lateral  straining  of  the  joint  due  to  unbalanced  fluid  presaore  &dd 
whhin  or  without),  a  corroded  crevice  fonns  in  the  nnderlapping  plate  at  the  end 
of  the  overlap,  which  finally  becomes  a  cracli,  extending  tiirough  the  plate  but 
not  usually  right  across  to  die  edges.  Such  cracks  may  be  started  in  some  caset 
by  indentation  of  the  caulking  tool,  carelessly  held  during  the  repeated  applica- 
tions necessary  to  remedy  started  caulking.  In  some  oil  vessels  having  om- 
lapped  joints  on  the  bottom  plating,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  cut  the  end 
of  the  plates  across,  butt  them,  and  fit  double  butt  straps.  This  weakness  it 
overcome  by  the  Isherwood  system  of  construction,  in  which  the  joints  are  well 
stiffened  by  the  longitudinal  frames  (Art,  47). 

Art.  397.  With  ordinary  lap  Jointa,  tapered  linen  are  fitted  to  nuke 
good  the  vacancy  at  either  landing,  where  the  one  plate  overlaps  the  other  (see 
Figs.  I  and  >,  Plate  51}.  They  are  usually  made  sufficiently  long  to  take  tbite 
of  the  landing  rivets,  i.e.  from  9  to  11  inches,  and  as  their  tapered  ends  should 
be  kept  clear  of  the  adjacent  frame  (so  that  their  displacing  effect  on  the  outer 
strake  may  not  occur  at  the  frame,  and  thus  involve  the  fitting  of  special  frame 
liners)  they  preclude  the  placing  of  the  lap  joint  in  the  centre  of  the  frame 
space.  In  fitting  them,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  thick  end  abuts  in  close 
contact  with  the  end  of  the  plate,  so  that  it  may  be  caulked  without  the  insertion 
of  a  filling  piece  (Fig.  33,  Plate  93) ;  and  they  should  be  uniformly  tapered  to  a 
thin  point,  so  as  to  avoid  objectionable  irregularities  in  the  shell. 

Lap  joints  are  now  very  generally  fitted  in  the  superior  manner  illustrated  in 
Figs.  3  and  4,  Plate  5 1.  Here,  tapered  liners  are  dlepensed  with,  for  the 
plate  itself  is  tapered,  in  a  slotting  machine  specially  designed  for  the  purpose. 
Formerly  the  thin  plating  of  decks,  bulkheads,  tank  tops,  etc.,  was  sometimes 
tapered  in  a  similar  way ;  but  it  was  done  in  a  very  imperfect  fashion  by  heating 
the  comer  of  the  plate  and  thinning  it  down  on  an  anvil,  and  sometimes  it  was 
done  cold,  but  tlien  the  taper  was  Mill  more  imperfect  (Figs.  8  and  9,  Plate  89), 
The  inner  boundary  of  the  tapered  part  of  the  shell  plates  may  be  cut  square,  so 
that  the  edge  of  the  continuous  strake  may  abut  upon  it  (see  Fig.  5,  Plate  51) ; 
or  it  may  be  bevelled  or  hollowed  off  with  a  gouge-shaped  tool,  so  as  to  permit 
of  edge  caulking  and  avoid  the  necessity  for  perfect  accuracy  in  the  fitting  of  the 
edge  of  the  contiguous  strake  (sec  Figs.  4  and  6).  The  latter  jilan  is  now 
universally  adopted.  The  former  is  advantageous  in  that,  if  the  contiguous 
strakes  are  accurately  fitted,  it  admits  of  more  substantial  caulking,  for  in  the 
latter  there  is  a  small  exposed  point  (P,  Fig.  4)  in  the  knife-edged  part,  which 
cannot  be  substantially  caulked,  and  which,  if  the  vessel's  bottom  were  not  kept 
well  coated,  might  soon  be  eaten  away  by  corrosion.  Even  if  this  happened, 
however,  it  would  not  resuh  in  leakiness,  for  the  formation  of  rust  between  the 
faying  surfaces  would  preclude  the  passage  of  water. 

!nie  tapering  of  lapped  joints  is  advantageous  in  that  it  dispenses 
with  clumsy  liners,  which  add  weight,  involve  extra  ihrec-ply  rivets  and  caulking, 
and  prevent  the  joints  from  being  placed  mid-way  between  the  frames.  And 
further,  a  plated  surface,  so  jointed,  is  much  fairer,  for,  as  shown  in  Figs.  3  and 
4,  Plate  51,  the  landing  edges  of  the  contiguous  sttakes  do  not  deviate  from  a 
fair  line  in  way  of  the  overlap.  With  liners,  the  landings  appear  to  be  full  of 
lumps  and  hollows  (sec  Figs,  i  and  a),  so  that  it  requires  a  practised  eye  to 
detect  unfairness  due  to  other  causes.     In  the  actual  work  of  making  these 
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jcunts,  the  slight  knuckle  ihown  at  K,  Figs.  3  and  4,  is  sDmetimes  imjiressed  on 
the  plates  before  tbey  aie  fitted  and  riveted,  a  special  hydraulic  press  being 
ein[doyed  for  those  of  the  curved  bilge  strakes.  As  a  rule,  however,  excepting 
thick  keel  plates,  this  is  not  done,  the  pistes  being  pulled  into  shape  only  by  the 
riveting.  Contiaiy  to  what  might  be  supposed,  the  rivets  are  not  Uiereby  placed 
in  a  condition  of  permanent  tensile  stress,  for  on  cutting  a  riveted  joint  asunder 
it  will  be  found  that  the  plates  have  assumed,  by  the  mere  hammering  and 
riveting,  a  permanent  set,  with  a  knuckle,  sharp  at  the  landing,  but  less  well- 
defined  towards  the  middle  of  the  plates.  It  is  advantageous  that  a  lap  joint 
should  lie  as  shown  at  M,  Fig.  4,  for  as  this  is  how  it  disposes  itself  when 
Kveiety  stressed  (see  Fig.  3,  Plate  48),  there  can  be  little  further  lateral 
stniiuiig. 

Art  398.  By  the  usual  unprecise  method  of  punching,  the  corresponding 
llT«i  holes  in  connected  parts  can  never  be  perfectly  coincident  (holes 
of  varying  degrees  of  unfairness  are  shown  in  Fig.  i,  Plate  5a),  The  discrepancy 
should,  of  course,  be  small,  and  if,  say,  only  ^  inch,  it  may  be  corrected  by 
drifting.  The  drift  (Fig.  14)  is  a  very  useful  tool ;  it  is  simply  a  tapered  steel 
pin,  which,  when  driven  into  a  hole  slightly  unfair,  so  enlarges  it  and  strains  the 
plates  relatively  to  each  other,  that  the  holes  in  the  two  parts  become  practically 
fair  and  cylindrical.  Good  steel  is  not  injured  by  moderate  drifting ;  in  experi- 
menta  made  to  ascertain  its  endurance  of  the  stretching  and  distorting  efiecf  of 
the  drift,  a  hole  punched  near  the  edge  of  a  ptate  may  be  enlarged  to  more 
than  twice  its  original  diameter  without  showing  cracks.  Excessive  drifting  is, 
of  course,  very  objectionable,  for  it  staves  up  the  edge  of  the  plate  in  the  hole, 
BO  that  the  faying  surfaces  cannot  lie  in  uniform  contact  (a  defect  often  observed 
in  the  joints  of  badly  fitted  thin  plating),  and  it  may  also  produce  internal 
stresses  objectionable  in  important  parts.  In  the  case  of  iron  plates,  drifting  is 
a  severe  and  dangerous  expedient,  for  the  inferior  material  of  which  iron  ship 
plates  are  made  does  not  stretch  like  steel,  it  cracks  and  splits  when  subjected 
10  die  most  moderate  treatment. 

When  holes  are  so  unfair  that  they  overlap  by  about  \  inch,  the  projecting 
edges  are  very  commonly  chipped  off  with  a  gouge,  or  "picked"  as  it  is  termed,, 
the  drift  being  used  finally  to  smooth  off  irregularities  (see  A  and  B,  Fig.  i, 
Plate  53,  where  the  shaded  parts  represent  material  removed).  If  carefully 
conected  in  this  way  the  rivet  may  be  sound  and  fairly  eflicient.  As  a  rule,  the 
hole  in  only  one  thickness  is  enlarged,  this  being  sufficient  to  permit  of  the 
entrance  of  a  full-sized  rivet,  and  if  corrected  in  this  way  it  is  well  for  the  sound- 
ness of  the  rivet  that,  in  the  case  of  countersunk  holes,  the  countersunk  plate 
ihould  be  the  one  corrected,  irregularities  being  then  better  filled  by  the  rivet ; 
this  will  be  observed  on  comparing  the  rivets  shown  at  F  and  G,  with  those  at 
L  and  M  (Rg.  1).  When  insulEciently  corrected,  an  unfair  hole  may  not  admit 
a  full-sized  rivet,  and  riveters  will  then  sometimes  use  a  smalt  one,  perhaps  one 
wasted  thin  in  tlie  fire,  when,  of  course,  the  likelihood  of  its  being  sufficiently 
suved  up  to  fill  the  bole  is  small  (see  K,  Fig.  t). 

Holes  which  are  unfair  to  the  extent  of  J  inch,  or  more,  should  be  corrected, 
not  by  gouging  or  drifting,  but  by  rimering.  The  tool  usually  employed  is 
merely  a  modified  drill  (see  C,  Fig.  13,  Plate  5a).  This  tool  is  not  an  efficient 
one,  its  effect  is  little  better  than  that  of  a  gouge,  for  it  only  removes  material 
from  one  thickness,  making  the  hole  in  this  plate  oval.  To  secure  perfectly  fair 
holes,  a  rimer  such  as  that  shown  at  A,  B,  D,  or  E,  Fig,  r3,  should  be  employed. 
The  imperfect  fairing  effect  of  rimer  C  is  shown  at  A,  Fig.  a,  where  it  will  be 
obMTved  that  only  one  of  the  overlapping  shoulders  in  the  unfair  hole  is  removed, 
inaking  the  hole  in  this  plate  oval.  In  using  a  rimer  it  should  be  passed  suffi- 
aentlv  mto  the  hole  to  enlarge  that  in  both  plates,  leaving  both  circular  (see  B 
¥M.  3} ;  It  should,  therefore,  be  of  large  size,  more  or  less  according  to  the  degree 
Of  unftLimras.  A  porublc  pneumatic  hand  drill  is  now  sometimes  used  with 
advantage  for  nmcnng  unfair  holes  in  the  shell  and  other  parts  (the  rimerio 
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tool  generally  used  with  it  is  shown  at  E) ;  it  does  its  voik  both  quicUy  lad 
well.  A  "  kaif-blind  "  hole  is  one  in  which  the  holes  in  the  two  parts  half  oveil^ 
each  other  (sec  D,  Fig.  i) ;  and  it  is  evident  that  unless  its  diuneter  is  increaied 
by  50  per  cent,  it  cannot  be  made  cylindrical.  Holes  so  unfair  should,  of  coone, 
never  occur,  but  when  by  accident  they  do,  the  expedient  adopted  is  to  pus 
through  a  large  rimer,  and  use  an  extra  Urge  rivet,  or  one  having  a  neck  speatllf 
enlarged  to  fit  the  oval  hole.  When  holes  are  countersunk,  unfairnesses  may  sata- 
times  be  well  corrected  by  enlarging  and  deepening  the  countersink  (see  C,  Fig.  i)- 
It  should  be  observed  that  the  rimer  should  not  be  used  until  the  parts  are  ti^f 
screwed  together  ready  for  riveting,  so  that  there  may  be  no  chance  of  the  drill- 
ings entering  between  the  faying  surfaces  and  thus  precluding  close  contact  ind 
sound  riveting ;  otherwise  the  parts  should  be  sprung  asunder,  after  the  rimering, 
to  remove  the  borings. 

Unfair  holes  are  most  prfijadiolal  to  the  efficiency  of  the  riveting,  foi  it 
is  evident  that  rivets,  such  as  those  shown  at  h,  M,  N,  J,  and  K,  Fig.  i,  Plate  51, 
can  give  but  poor  resistance  to  straining  of  the  joint.  It  should  be  observed 
that  the  defects  shown  in  the  rivets  at  J  and  K  are  exaggerated,  for  if  the  rivets 
were  well  closed  and  hammered  up,  the  vacancies  shown  in  the  sketches  would 
be  much  smaller.  The  impracticability  of  ensuring  that  every  punched  hole 
shall  be  quite  fair,  is  a  reason  for  introducing  in  important  joints  more  rivets 
than  would  be  justified  merely  by  a  consideration  of  their  combined  shearing 
strength.  In  good  work,  there  should  be  no  holes  so  non-coincident  as  not  to 
be  capable  of  being  well  faired  by  moderate  drifting.  If,  in  any  one  part,  there 
should  be  a  considerable  number  of  unfair  holes,  the  part  should  be  rejected  as 
unfit  for  a  high-class  structure.  It  has  sometimes  been  ut^ed  that,  to  ensure 
perfect  riveting,  all  holes  in  the  shell  plating  should  be  drilled,  as  in  a  boileri 
but  this  would  greatly  increase  the  cost  and  time  of  construction,  and,  as  already 
noticed,  punched  holes  have  some  mechanical  advantages.  Nevertheless,  in 
important  parts,  such  as  the  sheer  strake  and  upper-deck  stringer  of  large 
vessels,  the  plan  of  systematically  drilling  or  rimering  the  holes  in  place  is 
sometimes  advantageously  adopted ;  the  work  being  expeditiously  and  economi- 
cally performed  by  the  use  of  portable  electric  or  pneumatic  drills. 

Art.  399.  ^Vhatcver  the  form  of  a  plated  surface — fair  or  otherwise — 
before  riveting,  it  is  rendered  fixed  and  permanent  by  the  riveting.  So 
long  as  conjoined  plates  are  not  rigidly  united,  they  may  be  bent  laterally  by  the 
application  of  a  small  force,  and  if,  when  so  bent,  they  are  riveted,  they  will  retain 
their  relative  position  or  form.  When  handed  over  to  the  riveters,  a  plated  sur- 
face may  be  lumpy  and  irregular,  especially  if  the  plating  is  thin ;  and  as  they  are 
responsible  for  its  final  fairness,  their  first  operation  is  to  set  it  fair,  by  bolls, 
wedges  or  shores.  In  many  yards,  however,  the  riveters  are  relieved  of  this  duly, 
a  special  set  of  men  being  employed  to  screw  up  and  fair  the  plates  before  they 
start  to  rivet  tiicni  (Art.  636). 

The  rivets  are  heated  in  small  ])oriab1e  hearths.  They  are  placed  point 
downwards  in  the  fire,  so  that  their  heads  may  remain  comparatively  cool,  for,  if 
hot  like  the  point,  they  would  flatten  too  much  under  the  hammer.  Very 
commonly  a  perforated  plate  is  laid  on  the  fire,  so  that  the  points  only  of  the 
rivets  (each  one  placed  in  a  hole)  may  receive  the  full  effect  of  the  blast.  They 
should  not  lie  too  long  in  the  fire,  for  they  thin  away  by  oxidation,  and  may 
deteriorate  in  their  mechanical  qualities.  In  the  case  of  large  iron  rivets,  the 
point  may  be  heated  almost  to  a  plastic  welding  temperature,  but  small  ones  need 
not  be  so  hot.  Steel  rivets  if  heated  to  the  same  high  temperature  would  be 
veiy  near  the  burning  point,  at  which  they  would  be  seriously  injured ;  they  are, 
therefore,  not  worked  so  hot  as  iron  rivets  {Art.  405). 

A  rivet  squad  consists  of  three  men  and  one  or  two  boys  :  one  of  the  latter 
heats  the  rivets,  the  other  conveys  them  to  and  inserts  them  in  the  hole  (if  there 
is  only  one  boy,  he  may  merely  throw  the  rivets  to  the  holder-on),  two  of  the 
men  clinch  the  point,  while  the  third  "  holds  up  "  the  head.     Riveting  hammets 
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:  illustraled  in  Figs.  15  to  21,  Plate  47,their  weight  varies  from  3  to  S  pounds, 

scording  to  the  size  of  the  rivet  and  its  location.   It  is  essential  to  good  riveting 

lat  parts  about  to  be  riveted  should  first  be  pulled  perfectly  close  together  by 

merous  bolts  ("service  bolts")  and  long  spanners,  for  the  rivets  cannot  be 

Uided  on  to  draw  them  together,  and,  if  not  close,  the  hammering  may  stretch 

B  parts  and  alter  the  form  of  the  surface,  the  one  plate  creeping  over  the  other, 

^er;  long  plates  are  sometimes  fixed  in  place  by  a  few  well  distributed  tack 

rets,  to  prevent  creeping  action  during  the  riveting ;  and  they  should  be  riveted 

I  from  Ihe  centre  towards  the  ends.     In  the  region  about  to  be  riveted,  bolta 

e  placed  in  every  second  or  third  hole,  so  as  to  secure  absolute  contact  of  the 

lying  surfaces;  for  if  these  were  not  quite  close,  the  hot  rivet  would  have  to 

nil  them  together,  and  this,  through  bulging  of  its  shank,  it  might  not  do.    To 

bve  labour  and  expedite  the  work,  riveters  are  inclined  to  use  fewer  bolt*  than 

I  desirable  for  the  assurance  of  thoroughly  close  work. 

The  procedure  of  closing  a  rivet  is  as  follows;  thehot  rivet  being  inserted 
in  the  bole,  the  hotder-up  strikes  the  head  a  few  blows  (to  lay  it  up,  ao  that  it 
may  bed  fairly  on  the  plate)  and  then  holds  it  up  with  the  hammer  ("  kolding-up 
hammer^'  Fig.  15,  Plate  47)  against  the  blows  rapidly  delivered  on  the  point. 
At  first,  the  point  is  struck  fairly,  end-on,  so  that  the  shank  may  be  staved  up 
and  fit  tightly  in  the  hole  throughout  its  length  right  up  to  the  head ;  if  it  ii  B 
countersunk  point  and  the  rivet  shank  is  rather  long,  it  is  then  struck  towardi 
one  side,  so  as  to  bend  it  over  in  such  a  way  that  the  surplus  material,  not 
required  to  fill  the  countersink,  may  all  bulge  to  one  side,  and  thus  be  readily 
chipped  off  while  still  hot  After  chipping  off  the  rag,  the  rivet  i.i  allowed  to 
stand  for  a  few  minutes  until  it  has  cooled ;  it  then  receivei  a  second  serici  of 
blows,  delivered  with  care  all  around  the  edge  of  the  point,  which  caulkN  it  and 
— in  good  work— finishes  it  off  so  smoothly  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  discern  any 
precise  line  of  demarkation  between  rivet  and  plate.  The  period  between  tht- 
first  and  second  series  of  blows  is  occupied  in  giving  a  second  scries  to  the  laHl 
rivet  dealt  with,  and  in  drifting  the  hole  for  the  next  and  clenching  it  as  juti 
described.  If  the  final  series  were  delivered  immediately  aftc-  ihe  fimt,  the  rivet, 
when  finished,  being  still  hoi,  might  be  loosened  by  the  contraction  in  the  diameter 
of  its  shank  and  point,  and  by  the  subsequent  drifting  ol  the  adjacent  hole  and 
hammering  up  of  the  rivet.  After  the  first  series  of  blows,  the  rivot  point  usually 
shows  a  slightly  bluish  temper  colour  (especially  if  it  be  a  tteel  rivet),  and  the 
second  series,  if  given  at  the  proper  time,  when  the  rivet  is  cold,  should  dlirinate 
this,  ihe  finished  point  showing  no  colour.  In  very  hot  wealhrr,  when  the  riveti 
cool  slowly,  it  is  advant^eous,  with  large  rivets,  to  delay  giving  the  final  lerieii 
of  blows  until  two  others  have  been  clinched.  While  giving  the  final  scries  of 
blows,  the  plate  also  is  struck,  along  the  edge  and  between  the  rivets,  10  as  \n 
bring  the  faying  surfaces  everywhere  into  close  contact,  this  being  an  important 
condition,  and  one  specially  looked  to  when  the  work  is  subsequently  examined 
and  tested.  Riveting  work  is  prejudiced  by  wet  weather,  for  when  water  gels 
between  the  faying  surfaces  of  the  joint  it  chills  the  hot  rivet  shank,  and  the  fUm 
of  steam  which  forms  alongside  prevents  close  contact  of  the  faying  surfiiccs. 

The  rivets  on  the  flat  of  the  bottom  are  awkwardly  placed  for  hairimcring  up  ; 
in  heavy  work,  long-shafted  heavy  hammerB  arc  employed  for  draiing  swinuitiB 
blows  at  arm's  length,  small  "set"  or  caulking  hammora,  liuvin^  a  sliijlilly 
bevelled  face  (Fig.  17,  Plate  47),  being  used  to  finish  off.  The  riveters  on  tho 
north-east  coast  of  England  use  only  one  hammer,  a  fairly  heavy  one.  For  keel 
rivets,  large  hammers  are  employed,  and  after  the  jwint  is  clinched  both  it  and 
the  head  are  finished  off  as  just  described.  In  shell  riveting,  a  section,  or  berth, 
is  allotted  to  each  of  the  numerous  rivet  squads.  The  usual  procedure  is  to  rivM 
each  landing  consecutively,  beginning  with  the  garboard  stralto,  the  particular  one 
dealt  with  being  first  carefully  faired,  as  descriliud  in  Art.  1136,    Thi-'  rivots  arc 

E hammered  up  consecutively,  the  frame  rivets,  as  thoy  occur,  being  also 
,  but  only  those  in  the  vicinity  of  the  laiidintf,  from  centre  to  centre  of  each 
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strake.  la  riveting  a  long  plate,  the  large  amount  of  hammering -it  receires  tends 
to  stretch  it  slightly,  a  circumstance  which  may  affect  the  fairness  of  the  holes 
and  cause  buckling ;  to  preclude  this,  it  must  be  tightly  clamped  in  position  by- 
numerous  bolts.  I'he  elongating  effect  of  the  riveting  is  sometimes  a  con- 
venience ;  in  the  case  of  butted  joints,  Tor  instance,  which  do  not  fit  quite  closely, 
they  may  be  brought  together  byfirst  clinching  the  outerrtfws  of  rivets,  ^milarij, 
in  riveting  the  landings,  angle  bars,  etc.,  the  stretching  effect  of  the  riveting  may 
be  a  useful  means  of  adjustment  for  unfair  boles.  Many  rivets  aie  so  situated, 
behind  reverse  frames,  stringers,  etc.,  that  an  ordinary  holding-up  hammer 
cannot  be  used.  For  these  a  "i/o//v"  is  employed  (see  Fig.  i8,  Plate  47).  Tbb 
is  simply  a  massive  bar,  having  an  elbow  and  an  enlarged  or  bevelled  end,  such 
that,  while  the  latter  rests  squarely  on  the  rivet  head,  the  bar  clears  the  obstruction. 
With  larf;e  rivets,  a  second  workman  may  apply  a  holding-up  hammer  to  the  end 
of  the  dolly.  For  the  shell  rivets  of  channel  frames,  a  holding-up  hammer  of 
modified  fonn  may  be  used  in  the  ordinary  way  (see  Fig-  ai).  The  rivet  heads 
on  the  under  surface  of  horizontal  plating — decks  and  tank  tops — are  held  up  as 
shown  in  Fig.  19,  by  a  long-shafted  hammer,  suspended  by  a  book  (or  as  shown 
in  Fig.  30)  and  used  lever- fashion.  Similar  hammers  are  employed  for  riveting 
the  masts  and  inaccessible  places  in  the  hull. 

Art.  400.  The  riToting  of  stem-frames,  in  which  the  rivets  may  be 
ij  inch  in  diameter  and  of  any  length  up  to  about  la  inches,  is  an  operation 
requiring  special  care,  for  while  soundness  is  essential,  it  is  not  readily  secured 
(Art.  34S).  In  hammering  up  a  long  rivet,  little  of  the  staving  effect  extends  to 
the  shank,  it  expends  itself  on  the  point,  and,  accordingly,  if  such  a  rivet  were 
heated  throughout  its  length,  the  contraction  in  its  diameter  due  to  the  cooling 
would  not,  as  in  ordinary  rivets,  be  made  good  by  the  subsequent  hammering ; 
the  result,  therefore,  would  be  an  unsound  rivet,  readily  loosened  by  the  jarring 
and  vibrating  efTect  of  the  propeller.  But,  further,  the  great  lengthwise  con- 
traction of  the  shank  of  a  long  rivet  might  place  it  in  such  severe  permanent  tension 
as  to  render  it  liable  to  break  across  at  the  neck.  In  practice,  therefore,  the 
shank  is,  or  should  be,  exactly  the  diameter  of  the  hole,  so  that  it  may  be  a 
tight  driving  fit;  and  only  the  point  is  heated,  the  remainder  being  cooled  in 
water,  so  that  the  shank,  being  of  normal  diameter,  may  pass  into  the  hole. 
These  riveisare  often  made  in  place,  from  long  bars  cut  to  length,  one  end 
being  first  heated  and  staved  up  in  its  hole,  to  form  a  well-fitting  countersunk 
head.  In  many  cases  Ilie  riveting  of  large  stern-frames  is  delective,  due  principally 
to  the  rivet  shanks  being  a  slack  fit  in  the  holes.  If  through  rivets  are  employed 
for  the  bossed  portion  of  the  post,  the  rivet  heads  are  formed  with  a  very  deep 
countersink,  so  that  in  boring  die  boss  for  the  shaft  tube  the  removal  of  ^  inch  or 
so  of  metal  may  not  hurt  them.  The  boss  is  bored  for  the  tube  after  the  shell 
plating  is  riveted,  for  the  extensive  hammering  has  a  twisting  and  displacing 
tendency  on  the  stern  frame.  To  avoid  the  awkward  work  of  countersinking 
these  particular  rivet  holes,  and  the  difficulty  of  renewing  the  rivets  should  they 
break  or  become  loose  (an  operation  necessitating  the  withdrawal  of  the  tube), 
lap  rivets  are  usually  substituted  at  this  place  (A  and  B,  Fig.  3,  Plate  53). 

Art.  401-  All  riveting  vork  must  be  carefully  inspected  and 
tested,  to  ensure  that  each  rivet  is  tight  and  sound,  and  that  the  faying  surfaces 
are  everywhere  in  close  contact.  Piece-work  riveters  are  not  remunerated  for 
their  work  until  it  has  been  tested  and  found  good.  The  closeness  of  a  Joint 
is  tested  by  a  thin-bladed  knife,  the  insertion  ol  which  between  the  faying  surfaces 
should  not  be  possible ;  in  bad  work  it  may  enter  so  freely  as  to  encounter  the 
rivet  shanks.  The  joints  of  the  plating  are  usually  well  closed,  but  between  the 
frames  and  shell  or  interposed  liners  the  contact  is  often  more  or  less  defective 
in  places,  especially  where  the  frames  are  bevelled  (Arts.  595  and  636).  The 
importance  of  close  contact  of  the  frames  and  shell  plating  is  evident;  in  its 
absence  heavy  blows  from  the  waves  might  readily  loosen  the  shell  rivets.  If  a 
joint,  in  which  the  faying  surfaces  are  not  in  contact,  is  struck  by  a  tutmmer 
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.  between  the  rireta,  a  hollow  jarring  noise  and  absence  of  sharp  rebound  in  the 
hammer  will  proclaim  the  defect;  after  stranding,  when  the  shell  riveting  cnay 
be  strained,  that  of  the  landings  may  be  conveniently  tested  in  this  way.  The 
■olidiiy  of  the  rlveti  themselves  may  be  tested  by  sound,  by  touch,  or  by  the 
rebound  of  the  testing  hammer.  The  head  or  point  of  a  tight  rivet  when  struck 
by  a.  hammer  gives  a  clear  ring,  the  hammer  rebounding  sharply ;  if  not  tight  it 
vill  sound  more  or  less  cracked,  and  the  hammer  will  not  rebound  sharply; 
when  rivets  are  struck  consecutively,  a  bad  one  will  at  once  announce  itself. 
The  usual  method  of  testing  combines  the  sense  of  touch  with  that  of  sound. 
While  the  finger  is  held  against  one  side  of  the  rivet  head,  the  other  is  struck  a 
side  blow  with  a  small  testing  hammer ;  if  the  rivet  is  tight  and  solid  the  finger 
will  not  be  sensible  of  the  blow ;  if  not  perfectly  tight  a  jar  will  be  felt,  more  or 
less  pronounced,  and  the  hammer  will  not  rebound  sharply.  They  may  be  equally 
well  tested  by  striking  the  head  while  the  finger  is  held  on  the  point,  or  viceversA, 
A  defective  rivet  may  usually  be  made  good  by  further  hammering,  but  if  this 
does  not  prove  an  immediate  remedy,  the  fault  is  serious,  and  it  should  be 
renewed.  Rivets  which  pass  through  several  thicknesses,  or  whose  heads  may 
not  be  properly  laid  up,  are  very  apt  to  jar  under  the  testing  hammer ;  and 
■ometimea,  to  prevent  this,  the  riveters  will  caulk  (or  "  jag  ")  the  head  locally, 
as  shown  at  N,  Fig.  i,  Plate  53 ;  but  this,  of  course,  is  very  improper,  for 
although  the  jamming  effect  of  the  caulking  may  stop  the  jar,  it  does  not 
improve  the  solidity  of  the  rivet,  it  simply  makes  a  bad  rivet  appear  good. 

Art.  402.  Tap,  stud,  or  acrewed  rivets  are  illustrated  at  A  and  B, 
Fig.  3,  Plate  53.  Their  ultimate  strength,  as  ascertained  by  experiments  with 
riveted  joints,  is  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  that  of  clinched  or  through  rivets;* 
but  otherwise  they  are  less  efficient,  for  they  do  not  fill  the  holes  with  absolute 
solidity,  their  clamping  effect  is  inferior,  and  they  are  liable  to  become  loose 
through  corrosion  and  wasting  of  the  thread.  For  connecting  thin  material  they 
are  particularly  objectionable,  for  the  thread,  having  so  small  a  grip,  may  strip 
through  stress  or  corrosion,  or  the  rivets  may  work  back  and  loosen  the  joint ; 
when  used  in  thin  plates,  they  should  pass  right  through,  so  that  a  lock  nut  may 
be  hove  up  on  the  projecting  point.  In  shipbuilding,  however,  their  use  is 
practically  confined  to  the  riveting  of  the  shell  plating  to  the  stem-frame,  where, 
if  the  work  is  properly  done,  the  above  objections  become  unimportant.  Here 
they  are  advantageous,  in  that,  as  they  are  short  and  inextensible,  they  need  not 
be  BO  large  as  through  rivets  (their  diameter  is,  of  course,  measured  under  the 
thread);  the  latter  weaken  very  considerably  the  forging,  and,  as  already  seen, 
unless  they  are  closed  with  the  greatest  care,  their  soundness  is  more  or  less 
doubtful.  In  certain  places  the  use  of  tap  rivets  is  inevitable,  as,  for  instance, 
at  the  upper  and  lower  turn  of  the  bossed  portion  of  the  stern-frame,  where  an 
ordinary  rivet  would  not  pass  squarely  through  the  surface,  and  at  other  inac- 
cessible places,  where  ordinary  rivets  could  not  be  inserted  or  chncbed. 

Tap  rivets  should  grip  tightly  in  the  screwed  hole,  so  that  they  may  have  no 
tendency  to  slacken  under  side  stress  and  vibration ;  to  ensure  this  and  provide 
against  corrosion  of  the  thread,  those  in  the  stern-frame  should  enter  to  a  depth 
at  least  one  and  a  half  times  their  diameter,  which,  of  course,  is  more  than  is 
necessary  as  regards  mere  strength  against  an  outward  pull.  The  countersunk 
head  should  he  concentric  with  the  shank,  and  it  should  fit  truly  in  the  counter- 
sink of  the  plate,  for,  if  not,  the  one-sided  contact  would  result  iu  a  one-sided 
straining  effect,  tending  to  break  off  the  head.  As  ordinarily  fitted,  the  head 
seldom  fits  with  precision  in  the  plate ;  la  ensure  this  the  rivets  should  he  turned 
and  the  holes  drilled  and  countersunk  in  place.  The  need  for  such  spedal 
precautions,  however,  is  unnecessary  when  the  oxy-acetylene  blow  pipe  is  avail- 
able, for,  after  heaving  up  a  tap  rivet,  the  square  pin  on  its  countersunk  head 
(Fig.  3,  Plate  53)  may  be  burned  off,  the  head  heated  in  place,  and  then 
hammered  up  so  as  tightly  to  fill  the  hole.  This  is  an  excellent  plan,  it  makes  a 
■  Wildyi,  Tram.  IniHtmtieit  of  Naval  ArchUtdi,  1S85. 
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tap  rivet  as  ufficiei^t  as  a  through  one;  its  bead  absolutely  fills  tlie  countersunk 
hole,  and  if  this  is  excentric  to  the  slightest  extent,  as  it  usually  is,  no  backing 
out  can  occur.  The  countersink  in  the  plate  must  not  pass  quite  through,  other- 
wise the  rivet  would  jam  before  it  exerted  a  proper  clamping  eifect.  For  the 
purpose  of  heaving  up  the  rivet  a  square  projection  is  provided  on  the  head, 
which,  of  course,  is  subsequently  cut  off.  Sometitnes  the  projection  is  formed 
with  a  nick  around  its  base  (B,  Fig.  3,  Plate  53),  so  that  when  screwed  up  to  a 
certain  tightness  the  spanner  may  wrench  it  off,  a  plan  which  ensures  tlat  all 
rivets  shall  be  well,  and  equally,  lightened.  In  warships  tap  rivets  are  exten- 
sively used;  the  light  angle  bars  connecting  to  the  protective  deck,  for  instance, 
are  tap-riveted  thereto,  for  as  this  plating  may  be  several  inches  thick,  large 
through  rivets  would  he  quite  inapplicable  (Plate  113). 

Art.  403,  Bydraalic  riveting  is  superior  to  hand,  in  that  there  is  little 
chance  of  unsound  rivets,  and  the  different  parts,  however  stiff,  may  be  forced 
into  absolute  contact,  thus  securing  a  high  frictional  resistance.  The  soundness 
of  hand-closed  rivets  varies  with  the  conscientious  care  and  energy  of  the  men, 
and  even  in  careful  work,  if  the  holes  are  not  fair,  the  rivet  shanks  may  not 
absolutely  fill  them.  A  rivet  that  is  closed  by  hydraulic  power  is  subjected  to 
such  intense  compression  that  the  material  of  its  shank  flows  almost  like  wax,  so 
that  even  in  very  unfair  holes  every  crevice  may  be  filled.  The  action  of  an 
hydraulic  riveter  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  19,  Plate  50 ;  the  rivet  head  is  held  up  by 
the  one  die  of  the  machine,  while  the  other,  taking  contact  with  the  point,  fir&t 
crushes  up  the  shank  and  then  moulds  the  point  in  its  cup-shaped  recess,  any 
excess  of  material  oozing  out  as  a  thin  collar.  In  order  that  the  shank  may 
stave  up  before  the  point,  it  should  be  hotter,  if  anything,  and  with  this  in  view, 
the  points  of  long  rivets  are  chilled  in  water.  The  rivets  should  not  be  hotter 
than  a  bright  red,  othertrise  they  would  flow  in  so  liquid  a  fashion  that  some  of 
the  shank  material  might  ooze  between  the  faying  surfaces ;  when  the  parts  are 
not  screwed  tightly  together  this  sometimes  occurs. 

Steel  rivets  that  are  quite  cold  may  be  closed  by  hydraulic  power,  but  so 
great  a  pressure  is  necessary  (about  140  Ions  per  square  inch  of  rivet  section), 
that  the  plate,  being  nipped  with  the  rivet,  may  also  flow  and  become  indented  ; 
this  effect  may  sometimes  be  observed  in  rivets  situated  near  the  edge  of  a  plate 
or  bar,  by  a  slight  bul^ng  of  the  edge  in  way  of  each  rivet.  The  pressure 
adopted  in  practice  varies  with  the  class  of  work  and  the  judgment  of  those  in 
charge.  The  water  pressure  at  the  accumulator  is  usually  about  1500 
pounds  per  square  inch;  but  although  fixed  in  amount  at  this,  the  source,  the 
actual  presBiu'e  brought  to  bear  on  the  rivets  depends  on  the  design  and 
dimensions  of  the  particular  machine  employed — i.e.  on  the  diameter  of  the  ram 
and  its  leverage.  In  heavy  boiler  work  the  rivets  are  usually  subjected  to  a 
pressure  of  about  too  tons  per  square  inch  of  their  sectional  area.  In  shi|) 
work,  as  the  plates,  etc.,  are  much  thinner,  a  considerably  smaller  pressure 
suffices ;  75  tons  per  square  inch  is  not  usually  exceeded,  and  with  this  as  the 
standard,  a  machine  suitable  for  |-incb  rivets  would  exert  a  total  pressure  of 
45  tons.  The  precise  pressure  is  unimportant,  but  it  is  well  that  it  should  be 
large  rather  than  small,  for  although  a  pressure  of  50  tons  per  square  inch  would 
be  suflScient  if  the  rivets  were  always  red  hot,  it  might  be  inadequate  should  they 
happen  to  be  fairly  cold. 

The  procedure  adopted  in  machine  riveting  is  first  to  screw  the  parts 
together  with  a  bolt  in  every  second  hole  for  a  distance  of  5  or  6  feel,  and  when 
the  intermediate  holes  are  drifted,  and  9II  is  ready,  some  ten  or  twelve  rivets — 
heated  in  bulk,  in  a  small  reverberalory  furnace— are  inserted  and  closed  forth- 
with, in  little  more  than  a  minute.  If  the  work  is  not  close — t.t.  if  the  parts  do  ^ 
not  lie  peri'ectly  close  together  between  the  rivets — the  necessary  contact  is  ■ 
once  secured  by  nipping  ihem  together  with  the  machine.  In  machine  riveiintf; 
it  is,  therefore,  the  preparatory  work  that  takes  time ;  the  rivets  themselves  maT^fl 
be  closed  almost  as  fast  as  tliey  are  put  in  the  holes.     It  is  the  association  c  ' 
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ezpedidon  with  efficiency  that  makes  machine  riveting  prefenble  to  hand.  Th& 
work  may  be  done  too  hurriedly,  however;  the  machine  may  not  be  held 
squarely  on  the  rivet,  so  that  the  shank  may  not  be  properly  staved  up  and  the 
point  may  not  be  concentric  with  the  shank,  and  sometimes  a  rivet  may  be  too 
short,  resulting  in  an  insufficiently  staved  shank  or  an  imperfectly  formed  point. 
In  h<!avy  work — such  as  keel  riveting — the  machine  should  not  be  removed  until 
the  rivet  has  cooled  somewhat,  for  if  released  when  it  is  still  hot  and  soft,  the 
parts  might  spring  asunder ;  by  working  the  rivets  fairly  cold,  however,  the  need 
for  this  delay  becomes  unimportant,  especially  with  light  parts.  In  heavy  boiler 
work  each  large  rivet  receives  a  second  squeeze  after  it  has  cooled.  Ordinary 
pan-headed  rivets  are  generally  used  for  machine  work,  the  finished  head  and 
point  being  almost  invariably  of  snap  type.  If  a  countersunk  point  is  required, 
a  flat,  or  nearly  flat,  die  may  be  used,  but  as  the  point  must  always  project  some- 
what (so  that  it,  and  not  the  plate,  may  receive  the  pressure  of  the  machine), 
hand  chipping  and  caulking  are  required  to  finish  off.  This  necessity  is  a 
tleienent  to  the  use  of  the  machine  for  countersunk  riveting.  When  the  sheer 
Etrake  is  machine  riveted,  the  points  may  be  of  snap  type,  for,  of  course,  when 
above  water,  these  are  not  objectionable. 

Hydraulic  riveting  is  adopted  more  or  less  extensively  in  all  large  ship 
yards;  in  many,  however,  it  is  not  aUays  found  advantageous  as  regards 
expedition  and  economy,  and  although  machines  may  be  available,  they  are  not 
always  employed.  Its  use  is  practically  confined  to  the  riveting  together  of 
the  frames,  reverse  bars,  and  floors,  or  the  component  parts  of  built  beams,  deck 
girders,  bracket  plates,  tank  margin  lugs  to  margin  plate,  etc.,  for  as  these  parts 
exist  in  large  numbers,  they  may  be  brought  to  the  machine,  screwed  together, 
and  riveted  without  delay,  in  wholesale  fashion.  Even  small  riveting  machines 
weigh  upwards  of  half  a  ton,  and  as  pipe  connections  must  be  provided  for  the 
water,  they  are  most  conveniently  employed  when  established  as  fixtures,  the 
parts  of  the  structure  being  brought  to  them,  and  not  they  to  the  structure. 
They  may  be  placed  in  any  convenient  spot,  and  are  suspended  usually  from 
a  small  trolley  or  runner  which  travels  out  and  in  on  the  horizontal  arm  of  a 
crane,  so  that  the  machine  may  command  every  point  of  the  area  swept  by  the 
latter. 

Keels  are  sometimes  machine  riveted,  for,  as  already  noiiced,  large  hand- 
closed  rivets  are  always  of  doubtful  soundness,  whereas,  when  closed  by 
hydraulic  power,  all  rivets,  whether  large  or  small,  are  absolutely  sound  and 
reliable.  To  hydraulic-rivet  a  bar  keel  requires  a  special  machine,  and  it 
involves  the  laying  under  the  vessel's  bottom  of  a  temporary  line  of  tails  for  the 
trolley  which  carries  the  riveter,  long  lengths  of  piping,  and  the  consecutive 
removal  of  all  the  keel  blocks — which,  however,  must  be  removed,  in  any  case, 
at  some  period,  for  the  caulking  of  the  lower  edges  of  the  garboard  sirakes. 
Nevertheless,  in  view  of  the  great  efficiency  of  the  work,  and  of  the  circumstance 
that  the  cost  of  keel  riveting,  when  done  by  hand,  is  four  or  five  times  that  of 
ordinary  riveting,  machine  riveting  may  still  be  advantageous  economically. 
In  some  cases  the  floors  and  intercostals  of  a  double  bottom  are  riveted  together 
and  to  the  vertical  keel  by  hydraulic  machines,  which  for  this  purpose  are  usually 
transported  on  rails  laid  on  the  tops  of  the  floors.  In  the  largest  modern  vessels, 
in  which  the  riveting  work  may  be  very  heavy,  it  is  now  not  uncommon  to  machine 
rivet  the  sheer  strake,  and  in  some  cases  the  strake  below,  and  the  deck  stringer 
plates,  which  has  the  valuable  effect  of  ensuring  sound  and  reliable  work,  how- 
ever large  the  rivets.  In  the  yard  of  Messrs,  Harland  and  Wolff  {where  only 
thfe  largest  class  of  vessel  is  built)  an  extensive  and  elaborate  hydraulic  installa- 
tion is  provided,  which  permits  of  much  of  the  hull  being  machine  riveted  in 
place.  Here  the  machines  are  suspended  from  a  travelling  gantry,  an 
enormous  structure,  about  roo  feet  high  and  the  same  in  width,  which  bestrides 
the  hull  and  travels  fore-and-aft  on  permanent  lines  of  rails.'  These  gantrys  not 
■  Descrilied  >nd  illiulratfd  in  Enginaring  Tor  January  29,  1S93. 
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only  serve  Tor  riveting  purposes,  but  for  lifting'  and  putting  together  the  nrioni 
parts  of  the  structure. 

A  still  more  convenient  arrangement  than  that  just  noticed  is  the  one  adopted 
in  Messrs.  Swan,  Hunter  and  Wigham  Richardson's  Wallsend  yard.  Here  tiwie 
are  four  enormous  building  aheds,  made  of  light  lattice  steel-work,  with  glaied 
roofs.  Under  one  of  them  the  Cunard  steamer  MaurOoMia  was  built.  Besidet 
the  convenience  of  giving  protection  against  snow  and  rain,  they  permit  of  tbe 
most  perfect  lifting  and  transporting  anangement,  in  the  form  of  electrically 
driven  travelling  cranes,  suspended  from  the  roof,  five  or  six  io  each  shed. 
Fixed  (o  the  underside  of  the  cross  girders  supporting  the  roof,  there  are  several 
lines  of  rails,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  shed,  from  which  the  different 
cranes  are  suspended.  These  have  horizontal  revolving  jibs,  at  the  outer  end  of 
which  there  is  a  cage  for  the  operator,  the  whole  being  electrically  propelled  at 
high  speed  from  end  to  end  of  the  shed.  They  permit  of  the  various  parts  of 
the  vessel  being  rapidly  transported,  lifted  or  lowered  into  any  position ;  and 
heavy  hydraulic  riveting  machines  may  be  brought  into  operation  at  any  desired 
point  with  ease  and  precision.  In  the  sister  vessels  Mauretania  and  Lusi/ama* 
practically  the  whole  of  the  bottom  framing  and  the  shell  out  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  bilge  are  hydraulic  riveted.  Also  the  four  uppermost  strakes  of  shell  and 
tbe  three  marginal  strakes  of  plating  on  the  shelter  deck  are  hydraulic  riveted; 
these  strakes,  it  may  be  mentioned,  are  composed,  amidships,  of  two  thicknesses 
of  high  tensile  steel,  each  about  one  inch  thick  (Art.  662). 

In  the  shipyard  of  Messrs.  Palmer's  Shipbuilding  and  Iron  Co.,  at  Jarrow, 
lining  gear  over  the  slipways  is  provided  on  the  overhead  cable  ByBtem.* 
Here,  stretched  from  end  to  end  of  the  slipway,  there  are  three  steel-wire  cables, 
75  inches  in  circumference,  from  each  of  whidi  there  is  suspended,  on  wheels,  a 
trolley,  having  electric  lifting  gear  (capable  of  hfting  3'  tons  at  100  feet  pter 
minute),  and  which  may  be  electrically  propelled  at  high  speed  (600  feet  per 
minute)  from  end  to  end  of  the  cable.  The  cables  are  500  feet  long,  and  hang 
with  about  18  feet  of  sag.  Each  end  of  each  cable  is  attached  to  a  separate 
trolley,  which  moves  transversely  on  an  elevated  transverse  girder  of  special 
design.  The  movement  of  each  pair  of  trolleys  holding  the  ends  of  a  cable  is 
controlled  simultaneous  by  the  operator  in  the  lifting  trolley  which  travels  on 
this  particular  cable,  so  that  a  load  may  be  hfted  and  moved  fore  and  aft  or 
athwartships  to  any  point  with  rapidity  and  precision.  The  transverse  girders 
at  each  end  of  the  slipway,  to  which  the  ends  of  the  overhead  cables  are  attached 
(not  directly,  but  through  the  transversely  moving  trolleys),  are  100  feet  long, 
and  arc  supported  and  held  in  their  elevated  position,  100  feet  from  the  ground, 
each  by  a  pair  of  lattice  steel  columns.  The  pair  at  the  upper  and  lower  ends  of 
the  slipway  slope  away  from  one  another  at  an  angle  of  about  60°,  and  are  held 
in  this  position  by  the  pull  of  the  overhead  cables  and  by  a  vertical  cable  stretch- 
ing from  the  top  of  each  column  to  an  anchorage  in  the  ground. 

The  installation  just  described  covers  a  rectangle  500  feet  long  by  100  feet 
broad,  and  there  are  three  cables,  each  with  its  lifting  trolley.  In  a  more  recent 
installation  in  the  same  shipyard,  the  rectangle  covered  is  700  by  156  feet,  and 
includes  two  large  slipways.  Here  there  arc  four  cables,  two  for  each  berth,  and 
as  they  extend  well  up  the  yard,  beyond  the  slipways,  material  may  be  lifted 
from  where  it  lies  after  preparation,  and  be  speedily  transferred  to  any  appointed 
position  in  the  ship. 

The  advantages  of  the  overhead  cable  system  lie  in  its  comparatively  small 
first  cost,  and  in  the  fact  that  the  permanent  structure  takes  up  little  ground- 
space  and  may  be  erected  with  little  disturbance  of  current  building  ope  rations. 
Unfortunately,  however,   it   is  not  satisfactory  as  a  means  of  suspension  for 

*  A  deuilcil  dF<cri]>lion  of  the  Luiitania  njll  be  found  in  a  paper  by  Mr,  Luke,  rod  before 
the  Inslitution  of  Naval  Archilccis  in  1907,  and  in  Engineiritig  for  AugusI  2,  1907, 

■  A  detailed  dc^ii|i(ion  of  Ihis  inMillation  will  be  found  in  ■  paper  teiU  by  Mr.  J.  L. 
Twnldell  before  the  Insliiuiion  of  Naval  Architects,  in  1906. 
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hydraulic  riveting  machines,  for  the  spring  of  the  cable  (which  is  no  disadvantage 
when  fixing  plates,  etc,  in  position)  causes  erratic  veitical  movement  of  the 
machine,  a  serious  matter  at  moments  when  perfect  steadiness  is  essential. 

Hydranlio  liveting  machines  vary  in  design  acco'iding  to  the  particular 
make  and  the  nature  of  the  work  they  are  intended  Co  execute.  Slcetches  of  a 
representative  machine  are  given  in  Figs.  i6  and  17,  Plate  115.  Portable 
machines  were  first  used  about  1871,  but  since  then  numerous  mechanical 
refinements  have  been  introduced,  such  as  hydraulic  elevating  mechanism  and 
tilting  gear,  which,  by  giving  a  maximum  of  ease  in  moving  and  adjusting  the 
Otherwise  cumbrous  mass,  secures  the  expedition  and  economy  in  working  which 
are  so  essential  towards  their  advantageous  employment.  Some  are  arranged 
with  a  double  power,  so  that  when  closing  small  rivets  a  suitably  small  pressure 
may  be  brought  to  bear,  thus  avoiding  useless  expenditure  of  pumping  power  at 
the  accumulator.  Machines  for  heavy  work  are  sometimes  arranged  with  a 
sleeve  round  the  snap  die,  which  nips  the  joint  in  advance,  and  holds  the  parts 
tc^ether  during  the  closing  of  the  rivetj  as  already  noticed,  perfect  preliminary 
contact  of  the  faying  surfaces  is  very  important  in  machine  riveting.  Riveting 
machines  are  not  all  worked  by  hydraulic  power ;  in  some,  compressed  air  is 
used,  and  in  others  steam ;  and  they  may  do  their  work  by  steady  pressure,  as  in 
an  hydraulic  machine,  or  by  percussion,  as  in  hand  work. 

Art.  404.  Air  presaare,  or  pneiunatlo,  machines  are  advantageous  in 
some  respects,  hut  those  usually  employed  have  the  disadvantage  of  giving  a 
pressure  which  varies  with  the  length  of  the  rivet;  for  as  the  air  pressure  is  only 
about  70  pounds  per  square  inch,  the  necessary  intense  pressure  on  the  rivet 
head  is  usually  secured  by  working  the  die  with  a  toggle  joint,  a  mechanism 
which  exerts  an  effort  more  or  less  intense  according  as  its  range  of  movement 
is  great  or  small ;  with  hydraulic  power  the  die  exerts  the  same  pressure  at  all 
points  of  its  stroke.  An  improved  pneumatic  machine  ^  is  now  obtainable  in 
which  a  sort  of  lever  cam  takes  the  place  of  the  toggle  joint,  and  thus  secures 
more  uniform  pressure. 

Air  perotlfifiion  machines  ■  are  advantageous  in  that  they  are  very 
much  lighter  than  those  which  operate  by  pressure  ;  but  as  their  action  is 
simply  that  of  a  hammer  {giving  very  short,  rapid  strokes),  ihey  are  no  more 
efficient  in  making  sound  rivets  than  are  ordinary  hand  hammers,  and,  owing 
to  their  short  stroke,  their  capabilities  in  closing  the  work  are  very  poor. 
Machines  of  this  type  are  now  largely  used  in  shipyards  in  this  country,  and  to  a 
still  larger  extent  in  continental  and  American  shipyards.  They  are  very  useful 
for  riveting  in  confined  spaces,  where  hand  work  is  difficult  to  perform  ;  for  the 
shell  plating  within  the  double  bottom  and  such  parts  as  the  tank-side  brackets 
to  the  tank-margin  lugs,  the  intercostal  plates  to  the  floors,  the  beam-knees,  etc. 
The  circumstance  that  the  working  space  is  confined  is  an  advantage  for  these 
machines,  because,  during  the  process  of  clinching  the  rivet,  the  pneumatic 
hammer  must  be  held  in  continuous,  forcible  contact  with  the  point,  and  this  is 
accomplished  by  means  of  a  bar  extending  from  the  rear  of  the  hammer,  as  a 
continuation  of  a  pneumatic  ram,  and  which  is  forced  backwards  against  some 
convenient  point  of  resistance,  such  as  an  adjacent  floor  or  intercostal  plate. 
The  head  of  the  rivet  is  held  up  by  applying  to  it  a  separate  pneumatic  ram,  of 
readily  adjustable  length.  Unless  the  surfaces  of  the  parts  about  to  be  riveted 
are  fair  and  in  close  contact,  these  machines  are  not  likely  to  turn  out  satis- 
factory, solid  work.  When  employed  for  riveting  decks  or  tank-tops,  the  rivet 
head  is  held  up  below  by  a  ram ;  and  the  pneumatic  hammer  on  the  top  is  in 
one  with  a  son  of  trolley  on  wheels,  which  permits  of  it  being  readily  adjusted 
over  the  point,  on  which  it  may  then  be  pressed  downwards  with  steady  force. 
In  many  foreign  shipyards  the  shell  plating  and  other  parts  are  entirely  riveted 

'  Fieldiog's  patent. 

'  A  ilesctiption  of  tliese  machines  will  be  found  in  (  paper  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Bibcock,  Trant, 
InititHtimi  ^  Naval  Arthilictt,  1H99. 
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by  pneumatic  power.  A  l^ht  p«raiuidoii  tool  is  employed,  and  U  held 
against  the  rivet  point  by  the  muscular  effort  of  Qne  man,  ^e  holding-up  bong 
done  by  hand  in  the  usual  way.  Previous  to  the  riveting  the  joints  of  the  shell 
plating  are  well  bolted  up,  by  means  of  numerous  strong  set  bolts,  hove  op  bf 
spanners  5  feet  long,  and  by  hammer  blows  where  necessary, 

■The  bottom  shell  plating  is  well  adapted  for  riveting  by  pneumatic  hammen, 
for  the  tank  top  above  and  the  ground  of  the  building  slip  below  fonu  convcnisl 
reacting  surfaces  for  both  the  holding-up  and  riveting  hammers.  In  some  cam 
a  hydraulic  holder-up  (Kinghom's  patent)  is  used  on  the  outside,  and  1 
pneumatic  hammer  within.  The  holder-up  has  an  extension  bar  to  the  gioutid 
below,  and  holds  up  the  conical  head  of  the  rivet,  which  in  this  case  is  on 
the  outside.  The  pneumatic  hammer  within  the  tank  staves  up  the  p(unt 
(snap  form]  on  the  inside  of  the  shell,  and,  to  increase  its  efficiency  and  save 
manual  effort,  it  is  held  to  its  work  by  means  of  an  extension  bar  to  the  tank  top. 
As  the  hydraulic  holder-up  may  exert  an  upward  pressure  of  about  three  tons, 
the  countersunk  head  is  forced  well  into  its  countersunk  hole  and  the  jomt  is 
likely  to  be  well  closed.  The  head  is  of  such  a  size  that  when  finished  it  is 
slightly  full,  so  that  the  holder-up  may  bear  only  upon  it  and  not  on  the  [datii^ 
alongside.  This  equipment  makes  excellent  work,  however  heavy  the  scantlings 
and  large  the  rivets. 

In  many  large  vessels  while  the  bottom  plating  is  riveted  in  this  way,  the  side 
plating  is  done  by  ordinary  hand  hammers,  and  the  important  sheer  strake  and 
one  or  two  strakes  below  by  hydraulic  machines;  each  part  being  specially 
suited  for  these  different  systems  of  riveting. 

When  the  rivet  points  on  the  bottom  shell  plating  are  closed  on  the  outside 
by  pneumatic  hammers,  it  is  not  practicable  for  one  man  to  hold  the  machine  to 
its  work,  for  it  weighs  about  twenty-four  pounds.  This  difficulty  can  be  overcome 
by  suspending  the  machine  by  a  short  spiral  spring,  the  end  of  which  is  linked 
over  and  slides  on  a  horizontal  bar  fixed  close  to  the  shell ;  or  the  spring  may  be 
attached  to  a  swinging  arm  formed  of  two  links  or  long  plate  washers,  connected 
by  one  bolt  to  the  shell  and  one  to  each  other  (McDonald's  patent).  When  the 
machine  is  held  in  position  against  the  rivet  point,  the  spring  exerts  an  upward 
pull  in  excess  of  the  weight  of  the  machine  itself,  so  that  the  manual  effort 
required  is  only  that  needed  to  hold  it  in  position  laterally  and  at  the  proper 
angle. 

With  ordinary  hand  riveting,  care  is  always  taken  to  remove  the  surplus 
material  from  the  point,  by  chisel,  while  it  is  still  hot,  after  the  first  staving  up 
(Art.  399).  If  the  rivet  is  exactly  the  right  length,  then  there  would  be  no 
surplus  material,  and  the  point,  when  hammered  up,  would  just  fit  the  counter- 
sunk hole ;  but  as  such  nicely  is  impracticable,  there  is  always  some  surplus 
material  to  remove.  If  not  removed,  the  point  might  project  far  beyond  the 
flush,  or,  when  flattened  as  in  Fig.  i3A,  Plate  52,  its  overall  diameter  might 
exceed  very  considerably  that  of  the  countersunk  hole-  With  hand  riveting  this 
is  never  done,  principally  because  the  effort  required  to  shape  the  surplus  mass 
would  be  greater  than  that  needed  to  chip  it  away.  When  closed  by  pneumatic 
hammer,  however,  this  reason  does  not  hold,  and  it  is  found  easier  and  more 
expeditious  to  flatten  the  points  down  however  unnecessarily  large  they  may  be 
finally;  i-inch  rivets,  for  instance,  when  flattened  as  in  Fig.  i2a,  may  have 
points  the  diameter  of  which  may  be  over  21^  inches,  so  that  in  shell  landings 
they  may  almost  touch  each  other.  This  is  a  very  undesirable  practice,  for  such 
rivets  are  not  likely  to  be  as  sound  as  those  in  which  the  whole  of  the  hammering 
action  is  effective  not  only  in  clinching  the  point,  but  in  staving  up  the  shank 
below;  and,  further,  the  thin  overlapping  edge  of  such  point  is  likely  soon  to  be 
forced  away  from  the  plating  by  corrosion. 

Art,  406.  Although  steel  has  almost  entirely  superseded  iron  for  the  hull,  it 
has  not  yet  done  so  for  the  rivets,  for  the  greater  number  of  steel  vessels  are 
still  riveted  with  iron  livetB.     Steel  rivetB  are  preferable  in  that  they  are 
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tougher,  more  ductile,  tnd  stronger;  thej  are  exclusively  used  in  Government 
dockyards,  and  also  in  many  private  yards ;  an  exception,  however,  is  usually 
made  of  the  large  rivets  used  fbr  keels,  etc.,  where,  for  ease  in  manipulation,  soft 
iron  is  preferable.  Formerly,  steel  was.regarded  as  an  unsuitable  material  for 
rivets,  due  principally  to  the  circumstance  that  it  was  attempted  to  work  steel 
rivets  at  the  same  high  temperature  as  those  ot  iron,  a  treatment  which  they 
could  not  well  stand.  Both  steel  and  iron  are  injured  by  overheating;  they 
bom,  and  emit  showers  of  sparks;  but  in  the  case  of  iron,  long  before  the 
burning  temperature  is  attained  it  assumes  the  plastic  condition  suitable  for 
welding  or  for  easy  manipulation  under  the  hammer;  and  even  if  it  should  be 
overheated  and  burn,  it  is  not  so  seriously  injured  that  it  cannot  be  worked. 
With  steel,  on  the  other  hand,  the  plastic  or  welding  temperature  is  little  removed 
from  the  burning  point,  and,  in  burning,  it  suffers  more  than  iron,  a  small  mass 
such  as  a  rivet  being  so  injured  as  to  crack  and  crumble  under  the  hammer. 
The  softer  the  steel,  the  further  removed  the  burning  temperature  from  (he 
fdastic,  and  so  the  less  likely  is  it  to  be  injured  by  overheating ;  and  no  doubt 
much  of  the  difficulty  experienced  with  the  early  steel  rivets  was  due  to  lack  of 
mildness  in  (he  steel.  Steel  rivets  are  now  used  with  the  most  satisfactory 
results ;  the  one  point  to  be  observed  in  their  manipulation  is  not  to  heat  them 
beyond  a  bright  yellow;  iron  rivets  are  often  raised  almost  to  a  white  heat 
The  circumstance  that  iron  rivets  when  slightly  burned  are  not  so  injured  that 
they  cannot  be  worked  is  not  a  point  in  their  favour,  for  such  rivets  are  brittle 
and  unreliable.  The  principal  reason  for  the  continued  use  of  iron  rivets  is  the 
greater  ease  with  which  they  may  be  hammered  up.  Steel  rivets  are  tougher,  a 
drawback  which  is  emphasized  by  the  lower  temperature  at  which  they  are 
worked;  to  close  them  is  more  laborious,  and,  consequently,  piecework  riveters 
demand  higher  remuneration  when  using  them. 

The  iron  used  for  rivets  is  a  high-class  material ;  it  has  none  of  the  briuleness 
of  common  plate  iron,  but  is  almost  as  ductile  as  steel.  As  already  seen,  its 
tensile  strength  is  about  24  tons  per  square  inch,  but  its  shearing  strength,  when 
connecting  steel  plates,  is  low,  being  only  about  16^  tons.  Steel  rivets  vary 
greatly  in  strengdi,  but  with  a  comparatively  soft  steel  of  iS  tons  tensile  strength 
a  shearing  strength  of  at  least  33  tons  per  square  inch  is  probable.  Steel  rivets 
are,  therefore,  about  40  per  cent  stronger  than  those  of  iron,  which,  of  course,  is 
a  very  important  advantage.  The  greater  toughness  of"  steel  rivets  may  be 
observed  when  cutting  them  out  in  repair  work,  for  while  the  head  of  an  ordinary 
iron  rivet  will  often  fly  off  when  struck  one  or  two  blows  with  a  chisel  and  sledge 
hammer,  that  of  a  steel  rivet  may  require  to  be  almost  cut  off.  Iron  rivets,  how- 
ever, vary  much,  for  when  of  good  quality  Ihey  are  as  tough  to  the  chisel  as  those 
of  steel.  They  are  often  defective  in  having  an  open  reedy  grain,  which  causes 
the  head  and  shank  to  split  during  the  hammering  up. 

Art.  406.  Lloyd's  requirements  for  the  steel  baiB  used  for  boiler  rivets 
are  a  tensile  strength  of  20  to  30  tons  per  square  inch,  and  an  elongation 
under  test  of  not  less  than  25  per  cent,  in  a  length  of  bar  8  times  its  diameter; 
and  the  same  class  of  material  is  generally  employed  for  ship  rivets.  Steel 
rivets  are  subjected  to  various  ductility  tests  (see  Figs.  28  to  34,  Plate  49),  the 
most  important  of  which  is  the  staving  up,  mush  room- fashion,  of  the  head  of  the 
rivet  (Fig.  31);  whether  hot  or  cold  it  should  flatten  out  quite  thin  without 
cracking  around  the  edge ;  if  flattened  hot,  the  head  may  attain  a  diameter  more 
than  three  times  that  of  the  shank.  Another  standard  test  is  to  bend  the  bar 
double,  squeezing  the  two  parts  quite  close  together  (Fig.  32).  Whether  the 
steel  has  a  high  or  a  low  tensile  strength,  i.e.  whether  it  be  at  the  upper  limit  of 
30  tons  or  at  the  lower  one  of  26,  there  is  usually  little  appreciable  diSi^ence  in 
its  behaviour  under  these  tests ;  and  in  view  of  this,  and  of  the  advantage  of 
strong  rivets,  it  is  evidently  well  and  proper  to  employ  a  fairly  strong  steel.  In 
some  cases  steel  rivets  are  made  from  an  exceedingly  mild  material,  little 
stronger  than  good  iron. 
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The  ma  of  steal  liTsts  for  shipwork  is  so  limited  that  lAajH*  i 
assume  all  to  be  of  iron;  to  make  special  rules  appropriate  to  the  gi 
strength  of  steel  rivets  would  not  be  expedient,  for  it  would  be  difficult  to  e 
that  all  the  rivets  actually  used  aie  of  steel,  and  that  they  have  the  high  ibi 
strength  anticipated.  The  rules  of  the  British  Corporation  pennit,  when 
rivets  are  used  instead  of  iron,  of  the  end  joints  of  the  shell,  etc,  in  c 
thicknesses  of  plating,  being  double,  triple,  and  quadruple  riveted,  insti 
treble,  quadruple,  and  quintuple ;  but,  in  such  vessels,  to  avoid  mistakes,  i 
rivets  used  must  be  of  steel,  and  they  must  have  a  shearing  strength  of  D( 
ttun  la  tons  per  square  inch — as  just  seen  the  shearing  strength  of  iron 
when  connecting  steel  plate,  lies  between  i6  and  17  tons.  The  general  si 
of  riveting  adopted  by  the  Admlrklty  differs  considerably  from  Me 
practice.  Only  steel  rivets  are  used.  There  are  no  fixed  rules  as  to  a 
rivets  and  the  number  in  the  joints;  these  matters  are  based  on  tbeo 
requirements  as  Co  equality  of  plate  and  rivet  strength,  computations  bring 
for  each  important  joint  and  the  nvets  arranged  accordingly. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

,CAULRIKG,   TESTING  TANKS,   ETC 

Art.  407.  Oanlking  is  not  essential  to  watertightness,  for,  as  noticed  in 
Art  381,  if  (he  rivets  are  placed  sufficiently  close  together  they  alone  may 
■ecure  wateniglit  contact  between  the  faying  surfaces;  the  workmanship,  how- 
ever, a«  regards  the  fitting  and  riveting,  would  have  to  be  very  perfect,  and  the 
faying  surfaces  quite  smooth,  conditions  not  always  assured.  The  effect  of  the 
caulkiag  tool,  in  [he  case  of  a  lap  joint,  is  shown  in  exaggerated  form  in  Fig.  3, 
Plate  54;  by  staving  up  or  thickening  the  edge  of  one  plate,  it  forces  it  into 
contact  with  the  surface  of  the  other.  Caulking  tends  to  injure  a  joint,  for,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  a,  the  shoulder  produced  by  the  tool,  while  securing  the  desired 
contact  at  the  edge,  lends  to  force  the  two  parts  asunder  elsewhere. 

Caulking  toolB  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  9,  Plate  54.  In  caulking  a  seam,  a 
"splitting"  tool  (A,  Fig.  9)  is  used  first  in  the  manner  indicated  in  Fig.  10,  so  as 
to  male  a  small  furrow  in  the  edge  of  the  pl.ite.  Then  a  second,  or  "  setting-in" 
tool  (which  is  practically  the  first  reversed),  is  employed,  which  completes  the 
work  by  making  a  square  groove  (Fig.  ri),  from  J  to  A  inch  broad,  the  material 
displaced  forming  the  projecting  bearing  shoulder,  which  is  held  by  the  natural 
spring  or  elasticity  of  the  plate  in  tight  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  other.  In 
yards  on  the  north-east  coast  of  England  a  third,  or  "  finishing  "  tool,  is  employed; 
this  is  simply  an  extra  fine  caulking  tool,  and  is  applied  lightly  to  ensure  perfect 
contact  of  the  bearing  surfaces ;  its  use  is  unnecessary  if  the  caulking  edge  has 
been  smoothly  planed.  In  a  well-caulked  joint  the  shoulder  should  be  deep,  as 
in  Pig-  3i  rather  than  high,  as  in  Fig.  1,  for  a  high  shoulder,  by  separating  the 
plates,  destroys  the  frictional  resistance  of  the  joint,  and  is  less  substantial  and 
enduring.  To  make  a  deep  shoulder,  a  heavy  hammer  must  be  employed,  for 
its  greater  momentum  has  a  deeper  slaving  or  disturbing  effect ;  a  light  hammer, 
although  it  may  ffe  used  with  greater  energy,  expends  its  effort  on  the  surface, 
raising  a  high  but  shallow  shoulder.  In  boiler  work  the  seams  are  sometimes 
caulked  with  a  tool  having  a  rounded  edge  (see  Fig.  4), 

In  oanlking  a  batted  joint  the  effect  produced  is  similar  to  that  just 
described,  but  instead  of  the  edge  being  thickened  by  staving,  it  is  elongated  by 
thinning  (see  Fig.  6,  Plate  54).  With  closely  butted  joints  little  caulking  is 
required ;  if  wide  and  gaping,  as  in  Fig.  6,  a  deep  groove  is  necessary  to  pro- 
duce the  required  elongation,  and  even  then  the  contact  is  only  on  the  surface ; 
if  the  edges  are  too  far  apart,  strips  of  iron  are  first  introduced  and  hammered 
_  down  with  the  caulking  tool,  a  practice  the  objectionable  features  of  which  are 
noticed  in  Art.  383.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  caulk  a  butted  joint  as  a  lapped  one, 
for  there  is  nothing  to  guide  the  tool,  and  for  this  reason  piecework  caulkers 
demand  higher  remuneration  for  the  work.  The  watertightness  of  a  butted  joint 
depends  greatly  on  the  caulking,  for  even  when  carefully  planed  and  fitted  the 
ends  of  the  two  plates  rarely  meet  with  perfect  watertight  contact  at  every  point. 
In  the  early  days  of  iron  shipbuilding  plate-edge  planing  machines  were  hardly 
thought  of;  to  make  tightly  fitting  joints  the  ends  of  the  plates  were  sheared 
rather  full,  and  were  then  staved  up  by  numerous  hammer  blows  so  that  they 
might  fit  properly  against  one  another.  In  the  staving  process  a  projecting 
ridge  was  formed,  which  was  regarded  as  an  advantage,  for  after  the  plates  were 
riveted  together  watertightness  was  at  once  secured  by  hammering  the  ridge  into 
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the  joint,  flush  with  the  plate  surface.  This  procedure  appean  now  to  be  b&- 
barous  in  the  extreme,  especially  with  iron  plates,  brittle,  laminated,  and  lufflr 
split ;  the  effect  of  corrosion  in  such  joints,  owing  to  the  disinl^ratioa  caoKd 
by  the  hammering,  must  have  been  rapid  and  destmctiTe. 

In  ordinary  caolklng  work  light  hftmmen  are  employed ;  where  the  pbts 
are  very  thick,  heavier  ones  may  be  advantageously  used.  Sometimes  in  large 
vessels  the  joints  of  the  shell  plating  are  "  horitd" ;  i.e.  two  workmen  opente 
K^ether,  the  one  holding  the  caulking  tool  (which  is  provided  with  a  looiclj 
attached  handle)  and  the  other  striking  it  with  a  Icmg-shafted  hammer;  butwitb 
good  fitting  and  riveting  work  this  method  of  caulking  is  likely  to  be  injunoni 
rather  than  beneficial,  for  it  may  force  the  faying  surfatres  apart,  and  not  be 
uniform  in  its  effect.  Many  of  the  seams  are  so  disposed  that,  in  caulking  thoo, 
the  hammer  must  be  held  in  the  left  hand ;  the  lapped  shell  joints  on  the  sai- 
board  side,  for  instance,  requite  a  left-hand  caulk.  Not  all  caulkers  are  skilkd 
with  the  left  hand,  and  so  it  is  well,  in  arranging  the  internal  work,  so  to  dispose 
the  seams  as  to  avoid  left-hand  caulking ;  in  the  transverse  bulkheads,  for 
instance,  the  horizontal  caulking  edges  should  face  upwards,  and  if  caulked  co 
the  forward  surface  the  vertical  edges  should  face  to  port 

CanUdng  work  requires  consdentious  care ;  as  a  rule,  it  is  well  done,  ind 
if  not,  Che  fault  is  usually  in  the  fitting  and  riveting,  the  joints  not  being  propaif 
closed  in  the  first  instance.  The  perfection  of  the  work  is  tasted  by  the  genenl 
appearance  of  the  groove  formed  by  the  tool,  its  width  and  depth,  and  by  xp^f- 
ing  the  point  of  a  thin  knife ;  in  dark  places,  such  as  the  bottom  seams  of  the 
shell  plating,  the  inspection  is  assisted  by  a  small  mirror,  held  so  as  to  reflect  tbe 
seam  or  to  throw  upon  it  a  beam  of  li^t.  The  groove  should  be  from  }  to  j^ 
inch  wide,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  plate ;  a  narrow  groove  implies  i 
shallow  caulk.  If  a  joint  is  not  closely  riveted,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  with  tbe 
edges  of  the  bilge  strakes  (see  Fig.  8,  Plate  54),  a  large  amount  of  staving  effort, 
with  its  result,  a  deep  groove,  is  required  to  raise  the  necessary  bearing  shoulder. 
If  closely  fitted,  very  little  bearing  shoulder  is  required,  and  so  the  groove  nuj 
be  shallow.  The  depth  of  the  groove  is,  therefore,  no  criterion  of  tbe  pcrfcdiaD 
of  the  caulking,  for  although  a  deep  one  may  apparently  denote  a  solid,  con- 
ecientious  caulk,  a  shallow  one,  if  the  joint  is  riveted  perfectly  close,  may  really 
be  the  superior,  indicating  a  well  riveted  joint.  Sometimes,  in  careless  work,  the 
caulking  tool  is  held  so  improperly  as  to  raise  a  furrow  in  the  surface  of  the 
other  plate  (see  Fig.  5). 

Art.  408.  Pneumatlo  caulking  toolB  are  now  extensively  used  in  some 
shipyards.'  They  are  worked  by  compressed  air,  and  deliver  short-stroke  blows 
with  vibratory  rapidity.  In  operation  they  are  held  in  the  hand,  and  require 
merely  to  be  guided  along  the  seam,  the  tool  indenting  a  deep  groove  with  great 
rapidity.  They  make  excellent  work,  and  are  both  expeditious  and  economical. 
They  are  most  suited  for  straightforward  work,  such  as  the  shell,  decks,  and  tank 
top,  but  the  inconvenience  of  the  tubing  necessary  to  convey  the  pressure  air 
makes  them  awkward  to  use  for  odd  jobs.  The  same  machine  may  be  adapted 
for  chipping  purposes ;  when  a  chisel  is  substituted  for  the  caulking  tool,  it 
can  chip  the  edge  of  a  plate  or  the  point  of  a  rivet  with  remarkable  expedition. 

Art.  409.  The  caulking  edges  of  the  shell  plating  are  smoothly 
planed,  and  if,  before  caulking,  there  is  any  apparent  unTairness,  it  is  corrected 
by  chi[)ping.  Other  plating,  unless  it  is  tliick,  is  not  often  planed  before  caulk- 
ing. A  shearing  machine,  when  in  good  order,  can  cut  the  edge  of  a  thin  plate 
so  smoothly  and  s<iuarely  that  a  close  scrutiny  may  be  necessary  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  it  has  been  jilaned.  On  the  other  hand,  according  to  the  way  a 
planing  machine  is  worked,  it  may  make  a  smooth  or  a  very  rough  cut ;  and  if 
so  rough  that  it  resembles  a  sheared  edge,  the  planing  is  gf  little  value.     Witli 
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Ofdinary  shears  and  thick  plates,  the  knife  tends  to  round  over  the  upper  edge, 
leaving  the  lower  one  sharp  and  square  or  raising  s  small  burr,  rag,  or  fin,  as 
dtown  in  Fig.  7,  Plate  54.  When  it  is  not  intended  to  plane  the  edge  of  a  plate, 
it  should  be  so  shorn  that  the  sharp  edge  may  be  against  the  other  plate  (see  A, 
Fig.  7},  for  then  the  faying  surfaces  of  the  joint  will  be  in  close  contact  right  up 
to  the  edge,  and  when  this  is  well  hammered  during  the  riveting  it  will  be  almost 
watertight  without  caulking ;  the  effect,  when  disposed  contrariwise,  is  shown 
•t  B,  Fig.  7.  It  should  be  observed  that  if  the  shearing  machine  is  not  in  good 
order,  i.e.  if  the  knives  are  blunt  and  not  in  close  sliding  contact,  the  descending 
-  ODC  is  very  likely  to  bend  the  plate  over  close  to  the  edge  and  produce  an  ex^- 
^rated  rag,  in  which  case,  if  the  latter  is  disposed  as  just  recommended,  it  is 
tmlikelj  that  the  riveting,  unless  done  with  particularly  conscientious  care,  will 
poll  the  plates  into  close  contact  throughout  the  breadth  of  the  landing,  the 
result,  of  course,  being  unsound  rivets,  likely  to  loosen  under  stress.  Although 
a  sheared  edge  may  be  tightly  caulked,  the  work  cannot  he  so  perfect  as  when  it 
is  smoothly  planed  or  chipped,  for  when  in  the  latter  condition  a  minimum  of 
staving  will  produce  uniform  contact ;  with  a  rough,  sheared  edge  (as  also  with  a 
roughly  planed  one)  little  particles  of  metal  from  the  ragged  edge  are  apt  to  be 
driven  into  the  seam  by  the  caulking  tool,  so  that  the  caulking  is  less  perfect  and 
more  care  is  required  to  secure  watertightness,  a  circumstance  which  piecework 
caulkers  observe  by  demanding  higher  remuneration  for  the  work. 

The  toes  of  an  angle  bar,  being  slightly  rounded,  should  be  remored 
\ij  planing,  shearing,  or  chipping  before  caulking  (see  the  watertight  reverse 
bar  in  Fig.  12,  Plate  54).  In  many  cases,  however,  watertight  bars  are  caulked 
without  any  preliminary  planing  or  chipping,  but  diis  is  not  the  best  practice. 
Short  bars,  if  not  sheared,  may  be  chipped  when  riveted  in  place,  as  a  prelude  to 
the  caulking ;  long  bars,  however,  are  usually  sheared  or  planed.  Straight  bars 
may  be  planed  in  an  ordinary  plate-edge  planing  machine ;  if  curved  they  may 
he  planed  before  bending,  but  if  the  curvature  ot  bevelling  is  extensive,  and 
involves  fumacing  -(as  in  bulkhead  frame  angles),  the  work  might  injure  the 
planed  edge,  and  in  such  cases,  therefore,  hand  chipping,  in  place,  is  usually 
resorted  to.  An  ordinary  planing  machine  is  not  very  suitable  even  for  straight 
bars,  for  as  these  are  never  perfectly  straight,  the  tool  must  be  guided  to  ensure 
an  even  cut.  Special  planing  machines  are  now  made  for  this  work  (Fig.  18, 
Plate  115);  when  in  operation  the  bar  is  drawn  between  rollers,  while  fixed 
cutters,  one  for  each  flange,  plane  simultaneously  the  edges  of  both. 

Art.  410.  The  caulking  of  a  straight  seam  is  a  simple  matter ;  but  in  the 
case  of  smithed  angle  bars,  such  as  watertight  collar  angles  and  the  water- 
tight divisions  of  a  double  bottom,  it  is  not  so  easy.  In  collar  angles,  for 
instance,  such  as  those  shown  in  Figs.  3  to  10,  Plate  55,  it  is  practically  impos- 
sible to  fit  them  with  precision  at  all  the  corners  of  the  parts  surrounded;  the 
riveting  cannot,  as  in  a  seam,  produce  contact  at  every  point,  and  so  chips  or 
wedges  of  iron  must  be  driven  into  the  crevices  as  a  preliminary  to  the  caulking. 
To  make  all  tight  requires  a  skilful  use  of  the  caulking  tool ;  there  is  no  well- 
formed  groove  to  guide  it,  and  in  places  it  has  to  be  applied  over  a  wide  area. 
For  such  work  a  tool  (B,  Fig.  9,  Plate  54}  having  a  serrated  edge  (made  by 
striking  it  while  hot  on  a  file)  is  used,  for  when  a  smooth  one  is  applied  to  an 
irregular  surface  it  is  apt  to  skid  and  jar  the  hand  of  the  operator.  This  tool  is 
also  used  for  caulking  butted  joints,  hence  the  term  " buti  tool"  It  is  sometimes 
employed  for  ordinary  edge  caulking,  but  its  use  here  is  improper,  for  while,  by 
more  quickly  indenting  a  groove,  it  expedites  the  work,  it  tends  to  break  up  and 
damage  the  steel. 

Art.  411.  Riveted  joints  may  be  made  watertight  without  caulking,  by 
placing  oily  or  tarry  material  between  the  faying  surfaces.  The  most  durable 
soft  packing  consists  of  strips  of  woven  flantui  dipped  in  red  lead ;  fdt  sheet- 
ing, however,  is  the  material  generally  employed,  and  sometimes  simple  patty 
or  Vulcan  cement  (the  latter  is  merely  a  dieap  form  of  putty,  the  consistency 
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of  which  may  be  regulated  in  the  same  wa^,  by  the  addition  of  oil).  An  excel- 
lent patent  material  kno  no  as"nibcToid"  has  now  a  considerable  application; 
it  ha^  the  appearance  of  cardboard,  slightly  chequered,  and  becomes  soft  and 
sticky  with  the  heat  of  the  riveting.  The  use  of  soft  packing  a«  a  substitute  foi 
caulking  is — or  should  be — confined  to  joints  which  cannot  be  readily  or  pro 
perly  caulked;  or  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  caulking,  in  places  where,  through 
intricacies  in  Uie  work  or  inaccessibility,  the  caulking,  being  difficult  to  perform, 
is  not  entirely  reliable;  it  is  commonly  used,  for  instance,  for  watertight  collai 
angles,  tank  divisions,  margin-plate  lugs,  bars  on  tank  top,  etc. 

A  joint  that  owes  its  watertightness  to  soft  packing  is  inferior  to  one  that  is 
riveted  metal  to  metal  and  caulked;  for,  with  soft,  oity  material  between  the 
faying  surfaces,  the  rigidity  of  the  union  must  be  inferior,  there  can  be  little  fric- 
tional  resistance,  and  with  the  lapse  of  time  there  is  a  chance  of  the  soft  material 
decompodng,  losing  its  water-excluding  properties,  and  destroying  the  solidity  ol 
the  joint  The  interstices  of  a  metal-to- met e^  joint  become,  in  course  ol 
time,  hermetically  sealed  by  a  hard,  cohesive  film,  or  scale  of  rust,  which 
increases  the  friciional  resistance  and  solidity  of  the  joint,  and  secures  water- 
tightness  independently  of  the  caulking.  Few  vessels  when  launched  are  abso- 
lutely watertight  at  every  joint  and  rivet,  but  in  a  very  short  time  the  formation 
of  rust  within  the  minute  crevices  forming  the  leaks  proves  a  perfect  remedy. 
And,  similarly,  in  old  vessels  many  of  the^^eams  do  not  ovfi  their  waterdghtness 
to  the  caulking,  for  the  edges  of  the  plates  may  be  worn  away  beyond  the  caulk- 
ing, and  yet  be  perfectly  tight.  When  oily  packing  is  introduced  between  the 
fiiying  surfaces,  it  prevents  the  formation  of  rust,  with  its  valuable  solidifying  and 
tightening  effect 

Art.  412.  In  many  places  soft  packing,  in  the  form  of  a  "  stop-water,"  is 
essential  to  watertightness.  The  purpose  of  a  stop-water  ma^  be  illustrated  by 
considering  the  case  of,  say,  a  deep-tank  bulkhead.  Although  the  bulkhead 
itself  may  be  perfectly  watertight,  it  is  evident  that  each  shell  landing,  traversing 
it,  may  form  a  conduit  for  the  water,  for,  as  this  is  free  to  enter  between  the  fay- 
ing surfaces  of  the  landing,  it  may  travel  fore  and  aft  and  escape  at  any  point  o) 
the  uncauUced  edge.  If  both  edges  of  the  landing  were  caulked,  it  would  form  a 
sort  of  flattened  pipe  into  which  water  could  neither  enter  nor  escape;  but,  ol 
course,  to  caulk  the  inner  edge  of  the  shell  landings  all  fore-and-aft  would  be 
impracticable.  The  simple  plan  is,  therefore,  adopted  of  choking  up  the  landing 
where  it  traverses  the  bulkhead,  by  a  stop-water  of  felt  and  red  lead.  Stop-waters 
must  be  inserted  at  every  place  where  two  conjoined  thicknesses  traverse  a 
watertight  surface ;  at  the  watertight  bulkheads  they  are  required  between  the 
different  angles  of  the  keelsons  and  side  stringers,  and  in  die  landings  of  the 
shell,  deck  plating,  and  tank  top ;  also,  between  the  angles  of  the  vertical  keel 
in  way  of  tank  divisions ;  and  between  the  frames,  reverse  bars,  and  shell  where 
carried  through  tank-top  plating.  And  it  is  well  to  fit  stop-waters  between  the 
frame,  reverse  bar,  and  shell  in  way  of  decks  which  may  be  flooded  with  watei 
(Fig.  I,  Plate  19). 

Care  must  be  observed  that  at  no  places  are  the  necessary  stop-waten 
omitted,  otherwise  considerable  difficulty  may  be  experienced  in  closing  the 
conduits  left  open  by  their  absence ;  caulking  is  then  of  little  use,  for  if  watei 
once  passes  between  the  faying  surfaces,  it  may  travel  along  and  emerge  fai 
from  the  source.  The  expedient  then  adopted  is  to  introduce  a  stop-water  ir 
the  form  of  thick  red  lead  or  thin  putty,  by  means  of  an  injector  (see  Fig.  i 
Plate  54).  In  its  simplest  form,  this  consists  of  a  cylinder  having  a  screwee 
nozzle  and  a  long  screwed  ram  or  plunger{with  orwithout  a  cup-leather).  Wher 
using  it,  a  hole  is  drilled  and  tapped  through  one  of  the  thicknesses  forming  th< 
conduit  or  leak,  the  nozzle  of  die  injector  is  screwed  tightly  into  this  hole,  am 
the  thin  putty  contained  in  the  cylinder  is  then  injected  between  the  fayinf 
surfaces  by  screwing  down  the  plunger.  So  great  is  the  power  of  this  contrivana 
that  the  putty  will  penetrate  into  all  communicating  crevices,  spreading  betweei 
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the  faying  suiiaces,  however  well  closed,  a  circumstance  shown  hy  its  exuding 
from  the  seams  or  rivet  heads,  perhaps  some  feet  away  from  the  source. 

Art.  418.  In  watertight  work  three-ply  rireta  are  usnally  regarded 
as  objectionable.  But  the  watertightness  of  a  rivet,  as  a  plug,  is  not  affected 
by  the  number  of  thicknesses  it  passes  through,  so  long  as  its  head  or  point 
beais  directly  on  the  particular  surface  whicli  is  the  caulked-and  watertight  one. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  watertight  surface  is  a  central  thickness,  its  tightness  at 
each  rivet  is  not  always  assured,  for  although  the  point,  head,  or  neck  of  the  rivet 
may  plug  tightly  the  two  exterior  thicknesses,  the  shank,  reraote  from  either  the 
point  or  bead,  is  not  so  certain  to  plug  tightly  the  hole  in  the  central  watertight 
thicknesa.  This  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  11,  Plate  54,  which  represents  a  rivet  pass- 
ing through  the  tank-top  plating,  a  reverse  bar  below,  and  a  pillar  lug  above ;  the 
rivet  is  defective,  and  the  water  leaking  from  the  tank  is  shown  by  the  arrows. 
A  similarly  defective  three-ply  rivet  is  shown  in  Fig.  13,  but  as  the  middle  thick- 
ness is  not  here  the  watertight  one,  the  rivet  may  be  perfectly  tight.  In  a  small 
part  like  a  pillar  lug,  leakage  due  to  a  defective  rivet  maiy  be  corrected  by  caulk- 
ing all  around  it,  otherwise  the  precautionary  measure  may  be  taken  of  interposing 
a  strip  of  felt  between  the  lug  and  the  tank  top.  And  similarly  with  other  bars 
riveted  to  the  tank  top  and  margin  plate  (such  as  those  for  the  engine  seating, 
boiler  stools,  and  tank-margin  brackets),  but  as  it  may  be  impracticable  to  caulk 
all  around  these  parts,  soft  packing  is  generally  introduced.  Sometimes,  instead 
of  felt,  rope  yarn,  with  or  without  putty,  is  looped  around  the  rivet  holes  (or  a 
Small  ring  of  rope-yam — Agromet — may  be  introduced  at  each  one),  the  possible 
Source  of  leakage ;  but  although  this  method  ensures  watertightness,  it  is  very 
objectionable,  because  the  irregularly  distributed  rope-yarn  entirely  precludes 
Uniform  contact  of  the  faying  surfaces. 

In  watertight  work,  where  three  thicknesses  come  together,  it  is  always  sought 
to  avoid  such  disposition  as  will  make  the  watertight  thickness  the  caUralotte,  lor, 
as  just  seen,  the  watertightness  of  the  resulting  three-ply  rivets  is  not  then  assured 
■ — i^.  without  special  precautions.  The  intercostal  plates,  for  instance,  in  a 
double  bottom  are  usually  connected,  one  on  either  side  of  each  floor  plate,  by 
tiie  same  three-ply  rivets  (see  A,  Fig,  14,  Plate  54) ;  but  when  they  abut  on  a 
^nitertight  floor  the  connecting  angles  should  be  reversed  in  order  to  avoid  three-ply 
rivets  (see  B,  in  Fig.  14).  Of  course,  when  riveting  is  done  by  hydraulic  machine, 
the  shank  of  the  rivet  may  be  so  well  staved  up  that  watertightness  is  secured, 
liowever  many  thicknesses  it  passes  through.  Formerly  the  floor  plates  within 
the  tank  and  the  frame  brackets  without  were  connected  to  the  tank-margin  plate 
by  different  rivets,  the  connecting  angles  (when  single)  being  reversed,  as  at 
.A,  Fig.  7,  Plate  17.  But  the  classification  societies  now  require  the  angles  to  be 
placed  opposite  each  other,  as  at  B,  which  involves  three-ply  rivets.  The 
objection  to  thes^  however,  is  one  that  can  be  overcome  by  careful  workman- 
ship, with  or  without  the  judicious  use  of  soft  jiacking,  and,  as  noticed  in  Art.  246, 
the  structural  strength  is  superior  when  the  two  severed  parts  have  a  direct 
through  attachment.  Often,  however,  it  is  preferred  to  reverse  the  angles,  and, 
as  compensation  for  the  inferior  holding  effect,  fit  the  outer  one  with  an  extra  large 
flange,  as  shown  at  C,  It  is  chiefly  in  tanks  whose  constant  duty  it  is  to  retain 
water,  and  which  must  withstand  a  pressure  test,  that  special  care  is  taken  to  avoid 
such  three-ply  rivets  as  would  necessitate  soft  packing.  Ordinary  bulkheads,  which 
may  never  be  called  upon  to  withhold  water,  usually  receive  less  attention. 

Art.  414.  In  oil  vessels  it  was  formerly  the  practice  to  avoid  three-ply 
riveting  wherever  possible,  because,  owing  to  the  searching  nature  of  paraffin 
oU,  it  was  found  difficult  to  aecore  perfect  tightness  (Art,  568).  Accord- 
ingly, it  was  usual  to  reverse  the  connecting  lugs  on  either  side  of  watertight 
plating,  bulkheads,  etc.,  but  this  was  found  to  be  unsatisfactory  because  the 
resulting  long-continued  straining  action  (of  the  kind  shown  in  Fig.  10,  Plate  17), 
due  to  the  intense  and  alternating  pressure  of  the  oil,  caused  the  plating  to  crack  at 
the  heels  of  the  bars  and  the  riveting  to  loosen.     The  lugs  are  now  always  fitted 
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opposile  one  another,  and  sound  rivets  ensured  by  careful  workmanstiip  or 
hydraulic  riveting.  Usually  ihey  are  made  of  large  size,  to  take  two  rows  of  rivets 
in  each  flange  (Plate  ioia);  or  the  highly  efficient  teesection  lag  may  be 
used  (Fig.  rS,  Plate  17,  and  Art.  247).  To  ensure  oil-tightness  it  is  usual,  when 
a  lug  or  other  angle  bar  is  riveted  to  an  oil-tiyht  surface,  to  caulk  all  round  it, 
and,  in  order  that  the  heel  maybe  caulked,  the  plate  connected  by  the  lug  should, 
of  course,  be  cut  clear  of  it.  To  caulk  the  heel  of  an  angle  bar  is  always  un- 
satisfactory, because,  unlike  the  toe  of  the  flange,  the  rigid  heel  cannot  be  made 
to  bed  everywhere  close  on  the  plate.  This  is  particularly  the  case  when  the  bar 
is  close,  be  veiled  to  any  extent,  for  then  the  heel  may  be  j  or  J  inch  clear  of  the 
plate  although  elsewhere  in  close  contact  (Fig.  35,  Plate  80).  When  the  heel  is 
well  away  from  the  plate,  the  caulkers  will  sometimes  force  in  soft  packing  as  a 
preliminary  to  raising  the  deep  caulking  shoulder  required  for  watertightness. 
Bad  work  of  this  kind  often  occurs  when  the  shell  bar  of  the  tank  margin  plate 
is  reversed,  with  only  the  vertical  flange  outside,  so  that  the  heel  and  one  toe 
are  the  caulking  parts. 

The  shell  angles  of  oil-light  bulkheads  are  usually  doubled  and  of  ordinary 
comer-bar  size.  A  single  large  flanged  bar  is  not  so  suitable  because  it  can  only 
be  caulked  on  one  side.  Sometimes  a  large  6ange  bar  is  fitted  in  conjunction 
with  a  small  one  on  the  other  side,  which  permits  of  both  sides  being  caulked. 
The  lug  attachment  for  a  bracket  plate  should  always  extend  about  6  inches 
beyond  the  bracket,  for  then,  if  straining  should  occur,  the  oil-tightness  of  t^e 
bulkhead  is  not  likely  to  suffer,  because  the  connection  of  the  lug  to  the 
bulkhead  is  stronger  than  it  is  to  the  bracket  (Plate  ioia).  ^^_ 

Art.  4]^.  In  caulking  a  watertight  surface  such  as  a  bulkhead,  it  shouU^H 
be  done  entirely  from  one  aide ;  if  partly  on  one  and  partly  on  the  other,  thew^^ 
is  no  termination  for  the  caulk,  and,  in  the  absence  of  soft  packing,  perfect  water- 
lightness  is  impossible.  In  properly  executed  work  the  furrows  formed  by  the 
caulking  tool  should  have  no  termination ;  they  should  abut  on  others  and  form, 
as  it  were,  continuous  loops;  if  at  any  point  the  caulking  stopped  short,  the 
water  would  (unless  stop-waters  were  introduced)  be  free  to  enter  between  the 
faying  surfaces  or  edges  of  the  plates,  pass  along  and  escape.  U'ith  double  bulk- 
head frame  angles,  only  one  of  them  is  caulked  (in  the  case  of  the  bulkheads  of 
deep  tanks  both  angles  are  often  caulked),  usually  the  after  one  in  the  case  of  the 
forward  bulkheads,  for,  owing  to  its  open  bevel,  it  is  more  accessible ;  and,  of 
course,  the  remainder  of  the  bulkhead  should  be  caulked  from  this  side.  When 
a  part  is  to  be  caulked,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  edges  are  everywhere  accessible 
10  the  caulking  tool  -,  the  ends  of  the  bulkhead  stifieoers,  for  instance,  should  be 
cut  about  an  inch  short  of  the  boundary  angles,  etc.,  and,  similarly,  in  the  case  of 
the  tank  margin  angle,  the  frames,  etc.,  should  be  cut  clear  of  its  toes  (see  Fig.  18, 
Plate  11),  Particular  care  is  always  taken  to  secure  watertightness  in  the 
collision,  after-peak,  and  deep-tank  bulkheads,  for  the  work  has  to  be  tested  and 
defects  made  good ;  with  double  frames  a  thick  layer  of  putty  is  usually  placed 
over  the  open  crevice  between  ibem,  which  becomes  squeezed  out  by  the  riveting 
and  forms  a  good  stop-water.  With  a  bar  keel  the  triangular  spaces  between  the 
garboard  plates  and  its  upper  edge  are  usually  filled  by  driving  in  wedges  of  iron, 
watertightness  being  ensured  by  a  good  body  of  cement. 

When  the  shell  or  deck  plating  is  joggled,  care  must  be  taken  to  ensure  that 
the  Joggle  holes  behind  the  bulkhead  boundary  bars  (Fig.  5,  Plate  258)  are  all 
properly  filled  up,  with  iron  wedges  well  caulked  in.  In  some  cases  putty  is 
used  instead  of  metal,  and  in  others  the  holes  may  even  be  left  vacant,  especially 
those  under  deck  plating,  where  out  of  sight  and  unseen.  The  hose  test  now 
required  for  bulkheads  should,  of  course,  quickly  reveal  such  an  omission.  When 
lower  deck  plating  is  joggled,  the  jogghng  should  be  discontinued  in  way  of  the 
bulkheads,  otherwise  the  foundation  angle  of  the  'tween  deck  portion  01  the  bulk- 
head inusi  be  smithed  to  fit  the  joggles  (as  shown  in  Fig.  5),  or  si^cialty  shaped 
liners  introduced.  ^~~~ 
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rust-tight  joint  is  fornied,  water  may  not  freely  enter  the  seams  and  pass  down  into 
the  hold.  In  high-class  work  all  spars  are  caulked,  this  being  advantageous  in 
preventing  water  from  entering  the  joints  and  causing  corrosion,  the  effects  of 
which  are  noticed  in  Art.  574.  And,  for  a  similar  reason,  all  joints  of  thin 
plating,  etc.,  exposed  to  the  weather  on  deck  should  be  caulked.  The  shaft 
tunnel  is,  of  course,  carefully  caulked,  and  the  cJassilication  societies  require  that 
in  new  ships  it  shall  be  tested  with  water  (Art.  431).  Particular  care  must  be 
observed  in  securing  water  tightness  of  the  upper-deck  gunwale  bar,  where  the 
buttstraps  of  the  sheer  strake  or  the  chain  plates  for  the  shrouds  may  overlap  it 
(Art  31  s).  The  watertightness  of  the  upper  deck  is  tested  by  playing  water  upon 
it  from  a  hose,  and  where  there  is  a  gutter  waterway  it  should  be  tested  before 
cementing  ;  sometimes  this  is  done  by  forming  a  trough  with  deals,  about  a  foot 
deep,  and  filling  it  with  water.  These  precautions  are  very  necessary,  for  in  new 
ships  valuable  cargo  has  sometimes  been  damaged  by  deck  leakage,  through 
undiscovered  defective  joints  or  rivets. 

Art.  419.  The  ballast  tanks  of  all  new  vessels  are  tested  by  filling  them 
with  water,  and,  in  the  case  of  old  vessels,  the  classification  societies  require 
periodical  tests,  at  least  every  four  years.  In  new  vessels  the  tanks  are  rarely 
found  perfectly  tight  on  the  first  test ;  the  shell  portion  generally  is,  for  the  fitting, 
caulking,  and  riveting  work  is  here  a  simple  affair;  but  in  the  case  of  the  tank 
top,  sides,  and  ends,  the  work  is  not  so  easy,  and,  consequently,  some  of  the 
three-ply  riveting,  or  the  caulking  in  awkward  places,  is  often  defective.  In  old 
ships  periodical  tests  are  useful  in  assuring  that  no  leakiness  or  other  defect  has 
developed  through  wear  and  tear,  for  as  the  structure  of  a  tank  is  discontinuous 
and  comparatively  slender,  its  endurance  of  stress  is  not  equal  to  that  of  the 
shell.  In  these  tests  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  tanks  more  or  less  leaky. 
If  extensive  leakage  were  to  occur  when  the  vessel  was  at  sea,  the  consequences 
might,  of  course,  he  serious,  for  before  those  on  board  became  aware  of  the 
circumstance,  the  water,  passing  from  the  tank  into  the  hold,  might  damage 
valuable  cargo.  Of  course,  if  a  vessel's  tanks  are  constantly  used,  their  con- 
dition, whether  tight  or  leaky,  is  practically  under  constant  test,  but  sometimes 
they  may  not  be  used  for  long  periods,  or  they  may  not  be  filled  sufficiently  to 
cause  pressure  and  bring  defects  to  light. 

As  the  water  pressure  endured  by  a  tank  depends  on  the  vessel's  draught, 
the  pressure  applied  in  testing  is  also  regulated  by  this  quantity.  Water,  like  all 
fluids,  presses  equally  in  all  directions.  A  submerged  surface,  however  dis- 
posed, suifers  a  pressure  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  water  whose  height 
is  the  depth  of  submergence  (measured  to  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  surface), 
and  whose  cross-section  has  an  area  equal  to  that  of  the  surface.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  the  bottom  plating  of  a  vessel  whose  load  draught  is,  say,  18  feet, 
is  subjected  to  an  upward  pressure  of  about  half  a  ton  per  square  foot  (for  36 
cubic  feet  of  fresh  water  weigh  one  ton).  If,  now,  in  this  vessel,  the  double 
bottom  were  full  of  water,  and  a  valve  in  the  shell  plating  were  opened,  all 
pressure  would  at  once  be  transferred  to  the  lank  top;  the  shell,  being  sub- 
merged, would  suffer  pressure  as  before,  but  being  now  pressed  equally  on  both 
sides,  it  would  be  in  equihbrium,  and ^rjeglec ling  its  weight — might  be  removed 
without  affecting  the  vessel's  flotation.  The  vessel  would  then  float  on  her  tank 
top,  which,  if  18  feet  below  the  surface,  would  sustain  a  pressure  of  half  a  ton 
per  square  foot.  This  is  the  maximum  pressure  which  the  tank  would  suffer, 
and,  therefore,  it  is  the  pressure  that  should  be  applied  in  lesdng  it.  When  a 
tank  is  tested  afloat  it  is  usually  done  in  this  simple  way— by  opening  the 
flooding  valve  so  that  tlie  sea  may  freely  enter.  If  the  vessel  were  floating  at 
light  draught,  say  9  feet  in  plqce  of  18,  then,  of  course,  the  pressure  of  water  on 
the  lank  top  would  only  be  one-half  as  great.  Lloyd's  rules  require  the  tanks  of 
new  vessels  to  be  tested  by  a  water  pressure  equal  to  that  which  occurs  at  load 
draught,  but  in  the  periodical  tests  of  old  vessels  by  only  that  due  to  the  Ught 
draught.     The  rules  of  the  British  Corporation  require  the  load  draught  pressure 
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in  all  cases.  It  should  be  observed  that,  in  actual  service,  when  a  vessel  uses 
her  ballast  tank  she  is  usually  in  light  trim. 

Wlien  a  vessel's  tanks  are  tested  in  dry  dock,  or  before  launching,  the  test 
pressure  is  obtained  by  filling  the  tanks  by  hose,  so  full  that  the  water  rises  in 
tbe  sounding  and  air  pipes  (or  in  a  vertical  stand-pipe  fitted  temporarily  for 
testing  purposes)  to  the  height  of  the  light  or  load  line.  The  pressure  brought 
to  bear  on  the  inner  walls  of  a  tank  is  then  precisely  what  it  would  be  if  tlie 
vessel  were  afloat  with  a  valve  in  the  shell  plating  open,  in  either  case  the  head 
of  water,  causing  the  pressure,  being  equal  to  the  vessel's  draught. 

Asa  rule,  foremen  and  others,  whose  duty  it  is  to  superintend  tank-testing 
operations,  have  little  conception  of  the  principle  of  hydrostatic  presenre. 
lu  visible  effects  are  appreciated,  but  precisely  how  they  are  brought  about  is 
not  understood.  It  is  found  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  mere  filling  of  a 
vertical  stand-pipe,  say  i8  feet  high  and  i  square  inch  in  sectional  area,  and 
holding  about  a  gallon  of  water,  should  at  once  impose,  on  every  square  foot  of 
the  lank  walls,  a  bursting  pressure  of  half  a  ton,  or  a  total  pressure  on  the  whole 
of  the  tank  top  of  many  hundreds  of  tons.  That  it  does  so  is  readily  seen  by  the 
circumstance  that,  as  the  water  rises  in  the  pipe,  the  lank-top  plating  often  begins 
to  bulge  perceptibly  upwards  between  the  floors,  and  joints,  formerly  tight,  begin 
to  leak.  This  fimdamental  law  of  fluid  pressure  may  be  simply  illustrated  by 
the  following  experiment :  Imagine  a  second  stand-pipe,  of  i  square  inch 
sectional  area,  to  be  erected  anywhere  else  on  the  tank  top.  As  there  are  now 
two  pipes,  the  water  in  the  first,  finding  its  own  level,  will  sink  to  half  height, 
and  in  tbe  other  rise  to  half  height  (the  walls  of  the  tank  are  assumed  to  be 
perfectly  rigid).  If  now  the  water  in  the  second  pipe  be  forced  down  into  the 
tank  by,  say,  a  piston,  it  will  rise  again  to  the  top  of  the  first.  To  ke6p  it  at 
this  height  will  require  a  pressure  on  the  piston  (the  piston,  being  now  in  the 
plane  of  the  tank  top,  may  be  regarded  as  a  square  inch  of  tank  top  plating) 
equal  to  the  weight  of  water  in  the  pipe ;  evidently,  for  if  the  first  pipe,  now  full 
of  water,  were  plumed  up  at  the  bottom,  the  plug  would  support  the  weight  of 
the  water  lying  above  it,  and  as  no  downward  pressure  would  now  be  required 
of  the  piston,  that  of  which  it  is  relieved  is  that  taken  by  the  plug,  namely,  the 
weight  of  the  water  in  the  i8-foot  stand-pipe.  Similarly,  every  other  square  inch 
of  the  tank  top  (which  may  be  regarded  as  composed  of  numerous  pistons)  is 
subjected  simultaneously  to  a  pressure  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  column  of  water 
in  the  single  i8-foot  stand-pipe. 

In  some  vessels  the  ballast  tanks  may  be  filled  by  forcing  water  into  them 
through  the  steam  ballast  pump.  In  such  cases,  as  the  water,  when  the  tank  is 
quite  full,  rises  in  the  air  pipes  until  it  overflows  on  deck,  the  pressure  brought  to 
bear  on  the  tank  may  be  considerably  greater  than  that  due  to  the  vessel's 
draught.  In  testing  a  tank,  the  pressure  applied  should  evidently  not  he  less 
than  that  which  may  be  imposed  in  actual  service,  and  in  tanks,  therefore,  which 
are  pumped  up  the  test  should  be  made  with  the  water  issuing  from  the  air  pipes. 
Deep  ballast  tanks  are  usually  jjumped  up,  for  when  the  vessel  is  at  light 
draught  the  crown  of  the  tank  may  be  above  the  sea-level,  when,  of  course,  the 
tank  could  not  be  filled  by  merely  opening  a  valve.  In  the  case  of  peak  tanks, 
however,  provision  is  sometimes  only  made  for  filling  them  through  an  air  pipe, 
by  a  hose  from  the  deck.  Lloyd's  rules  require  deep  tanks  to  be  tested  by  a 
head  of  water  8  feet  above  the  tank  top,  or  to  the  load  hne  if  this  is  greater. 

The  oil  tanks  of  petroleum  vessels  are  subjected  to  a  more  seyero  teat 
than  water-ballast  tanks;  Lloyd's  rules  specify  a  head  of  water  8  feet  above  the 
highest  point  of  the  expansion  trunk.  This  usually  gives  a  head  of  15  or  1 6  feet 
above  the  crown  of  the  tank  (Fig.  11,  Plate  26).  The  pressure  due  to  a  15  feet 
head  of  water  is  about  b\  pounds  per  square  inch ;  but  this  is  only  what  the 
crown  of  the  tank  suffers,  the  pressure  aflf^ecting  the  bottom  plating  in  a  tank,  say, 
30  feet  deep,  would  be  i  ton  per  square  foot.  When  the  vessel  is  afloat  much 
of  Ibis  pressure  is,  of  course,  counterbalanced  by  that  of  the  sea,  but  not  so  the 
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pressure  on  the  transverse  bulltheads,  which  in  a  bulkhead,  say,  ao  feet  by  20 
feet  '(the  portion  on  one  side  of  the  centre  line  bulkhead),  would  amount  to 
nearly  300  tons.  To  withstand  so  great  a  pressure  without  signs  of  straining  or 
leakiness,  it  is  evident  that  a  large  flat  surface  like  a  bulkhead  must  be  very 
Strongly  constructed.  It  is  proper  that  the  tanks  of  oil  vessels  should  be  tested 
by  a  pressure  somewhat  higher  than  that  which  occurs  in  actual  service,  for  oil 
is  more  searching  than  water,  and  so,  when  employing  water  as  the  testing  fluid, 
the  greater  head  compensates  in  a  measure  for  its  greater  viscosity.  Further,  as 
the  containing  walls  of  a  deep  tank  may  be  subjected  to  blows  of  a  severely 
Straining  nature,  and  as  the  ordinary  fluid  pressure  aflecting  them  may  be  lately 
accentuated  by  the  vessel's  vertical  movements  {Art.  8),  their  capabilities  are 
better  ascertained  by  a  high-pressure  test. 

In  the  actual  work  of  testing  tankB  there  are  several  points  to  consider. 
It  must  first  be  ascertained  that  the  tank  is  quite  full  of  water ;  often  it  appears 
to  be  so,  but,  owing  to  insufficient  or  badly  disposed  air  pipes,  volumes  of  air 
may  be  imprisoned  under  the  tank  top,  when,  of  course,  should  there  be  a  small 
leak,  as  only  air  would  escape  therefrom,  it  might  not  be  observed.  Also,  it 
must  be  ascertained  that  the  water  is  at  the  required  height  in  the  air  pipes,  and 
(hat  it  remains  so  during  the  inspection.  When  filling  a  tank,  whether  through  a 
flooding  valve  or  hose,  the  water  may  at  one  moment  fill  the  sounding  pipe  and 
the  next  subside  and  leave  it  empty;  this,  of  course,  is  due  to  the ■  irregular 
escape  of  air  imprisoned  in  the  tank. 

The  increase  in  the  capacity  of  a  tank  under  pressure,  due  to  upward 
bulging  of  the  thin  tailk-top  plating  between  the  floors  and  the  longi- 
tudinals, is  often  very  considerable.  It  may  be  demonstrated  in  several  ways ; 
when  filling  a  tank,  for  instance,  it  may  be  ascertained  (by  taking  soundings)  that 
it  is  quite  full,  and  that  the  water  in  the  sounding  pipe  is  lying  just  above  the 
level  of  the  tank-top ;  now,  if  the  walls  of  the  tank  were  perfectly  rigid,  it  is 
evident  that  about  a  gallon  of  water  would  be  sufficient  to  fill  the  pipe  to  the  top, 
and  at  once  place  the  tank  under  test  pressure ;  yet,  actually,  with  the  hose  flow- 
ing full-bore  into  the  pipe,  it  may  take  some  minutes  to  fill  it.  This,  of  course, 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that  as  the  water  rises  in  the  pipe  so  does  the  pressure  on 
the  tank  lop  increase  ;  the  plating,  therefore,  bulges  upwards  more  and  more,  and 
thus  increases  the  cubic  capactity  of  the  tank.  Such  bulging  may  be  observed 
more  or  less  in  all  tanks;  in  those  built  on  the  Mclntyre  system  it  is  often  very 
pronounced  (Art.  340).  Its  effect  in  increasing  the  capacity  of  the  tank  may  be 
strikingly  illustrated  by  disconnecting  the  stand-pipe  (at  the  tank  top)  when  the 
tank  is  under  pressure,  a  large  quantity  of  water  will  then  escape,  rising  in  a  jet 
and  continuing  to  flow  for  a  considerable  lime.  On  observing  the  tank  top,  the 
various  bulges  will  be  found  to  disappear,  the  flexible  plating  resuming  its  normal 
form ;  and  it  is,  of  course,  this  subsidence,  or  bellows-like  action  of  the  plating, 
that  causes  the  ejection  of  ilie  water. 

When  a  tank  is  filled  for  testing,  soundings  may  be  taken  to  ascertain  the 
depth ;  if  filled  when  afloat,  through  a  valve,  the  latter  should  be  left  open  during 
the  test  to  ensure  the  continuance  of  the  pressure.  Sometimes  a  temporary 
stand-pipe  is  screwed  into  the  tank  top,  and  a  small  barrel  fixed  on  the  top 
to  act  as  a  reservoir  and  filler ;  otherwise,  when  the  tank  is  filled  by  hose  through 
a  sounding  pipe,  the  top  of  the  stand-pipe  may  be  bent  over,  so  that  a  constant 
stream  of  water  issuing  therefrom  (a  barrel  being  provided  for  its  reception) 
indicates  that  the  proper  head  of  water  is  maintained.  Sometimes  the  stand- 
pipe  is  pierced  with  small  holes  about  a  foot  apart,  each  one  being  plugged  up, 
so  that  by  withdrawing  them  from  the  top  downwards  the  height  of  the  water  in 
the  pipe  may  be  ascertained  at  any  time.  The  best  method  of  testing  the  tanks 
of  new  vessels,  and  one  very  generally  adopted,  is  to  drill  a  z-inch  hole  in  the 
shell  plating,  to  which  a  cock  and  hose  is  attached,  and  lead  an  escape  pipe 
up  from  the  tank  top  and  overboard,  through  the  side  at  the  level  of  the  load 
line,  so  that  a  constant  stream  of  water  issuing  therefrom  may  announce  that  the 
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tank  is  under  pressure.  After  the  test,  when  the  water  is  run  out  of  the  tanV, 
the  a-inch  hole  is  closed  by  liveting  a  small  patch  over  it  inside,  Ihe  hole  in  the 
shell  being  filled  in  flush  with  a  disc  of  the  same  thickness.  The  tank  top  and 
side  gutters  must,  of  course,  be  kept  dry  during  the  test,  sawdust  being  used  to 
absorb  leakage  water. 

Art  420.  The  interior  of  a  tank  is  usually  cemented  before  the 
test,  the  shell  wi[h  a  thick  layer  and  the  remainder  with  cement  wash.  This  is 
not  improper,  for  although  thick  cement  on  the  shell  might  stop  a  leak,  there 
is  here  little  chance  of  leakage ;  in  vessels  not  having  a  double  bottom  the  shell 
is  cemented  before  the  launch,  and  there  would  be  no  reason  for  omitting  it 
when  there  happened  to  be  an  inner  bottom.  The  cement  wash  is  so  thin  that 
it  has  practically  no  leak-stopping  properties.  As  there  is  always  a  chance  of 
leakiness  in  the  angle  bar  connecting  the  tank  margin  plate  to  the  shell,  the 
cementing  of  the  gutter  at  the  side  of  the  lank  must  be  deferred  until  after 
the  tank  is  tested.  And  so  also  should  the  cementing  of  the  frame  space  on 
either  side  of  the  watertight  divisions,  and  more  particularly  if  the  tank  is  to  be 
used  for  fresh  water  for  drinking  purposes,  for,  of  course,  the  smallest  leakage  of 
salt  water  into  a  fresh-water  tank  would  be  a  serious  matter.  To  ensure  water- 
tightness,  a  very  improper  use  is  sometimes  made  of  cement ;  for,  where  con- 
fidence is  not  felt  in  the  caulking  of  awkward  corners,  in  way  of  smithed  collars, 
etc.,  bad  workmanship  is  sometimes  provided  against  by  introducing  at  these 
places,  within  the  tank,  thick  masses  of  cement.  And  sometimes  certain  rivets 
in  the  margin  plate,  in  which  watertight ness  is  difficult  to  secure,  are  coveted 
over  on  the  inside  with  a  coating  of  chick  red  lead  or  tallow  ;  but  this,  of  course, 
is  very  improper,  for  it  might  make  an  unsound,  leaky  rivet  appear  tight  during 
the  test 

Art.  421.  There  are  many  parts  whose  watertightneBB  cannot  be  teBted 
by  solid  water,  and  in  such  cases  a  hose  may  be  employed.  When  carefully 
directed,  a- powerful  jet  of  water  will  readily  discover  a  leak,  its  effect  when 
impinging  with  force  on  a  joint  being  precisely  that  of  stilt  water  under  statical 
pressure;  but,  of  course,  on  account  of  its  momentary  or  transitory  character,  it 
is  possible  that  a  small  leak  might  be  passed  over.  The  International  Convention 
requires  that  the  watertight  bulkheads  of  passenger  vessels  shall  be  tested  by 
hose  or  by  flooding;  and  the  classification  societies  now  require  ail  watertight 
transverse  bulkheads,  the  tunnel  and  the  weather  deck,  whether  plated,  or  wood 
sheathed,  to  be  so  tested.  The  pressure  of  water  in  the  hose  must  not  be  less 
than  30  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  to  ensure  a  thorough  test,  an  observer  must  be 
stationed  on  both  sides  of  the  watertight  surface  during  the  lest. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


Art.  422.  The  thlcknsBB  of  a  wood  deck  ^  varies  with  the  general  siies—s  t^ 
the  vessel,  with    the   character  of  the  deck,  and  with  the  species    of  timb  Jet, 
Thickness  is  advantageous  in  giving  strength  and  rigidity,  so  that  when  supp<^:3/i. 
ing  heavy  weights,  or  when  struck  bj  falling  seas,  the  planks  may  not  strain  _  op 
or  down  between  the  beams  relatively  to  one  another,  so  as  to  start  the  caulk  Wg 
and  c^use  leakiness;  and  in  providing  a  margin  against  the  thinning  effect  of 
wear  and  tear.     The  thicknesses  specified  in  Lloyd's  rules  for  pine  upper  decb 
vary  from    3i^  inches  in  vessels  less    than    3400    plating  numeral,  to  4  inches 
in  those  over  11,800  plating  numeral,     In  the  case  of  awning  or  shelter  decks 
and  the  decks  of  superstructures,  the  above  thicknesses  become  a  inches  and 
3  inches  respectively.     It  is  evident  that  stiffer  and  stronger  planks  are  required 
in  large  vessels,  not  only  on  account  of  the  wider  beam  spacing,  but  because  of 
the  more  intense  stresses,  local  and  otherwise,  which  accompany  increase  in  size. 
Deck  planks  so  thick  as  4  inches  are  only  found  in  the  upper  decks  of  small 
sailing-ships,  for  in  steamers  the  deck  is  usually  plated.    When  teak  is  substituted 
for  pine,  a  reduction  in  thickness   of  one-sixth  is  permissible  on  account  of 
its  greater  strength  and  durability.     A  lower  deck  is  usually  thinner  than  an 
upper  one  by  about  15  per  cent. 

The  thickness  of  wood  sheathing  must  be  such  as  will  permit  of  substan- 
tial caulking  and  of  the  bolt  heads  being  sunk  so  far  below  the  surface  that, 
when  the  deck  is  worn  thin,  they  may  still  remain  covered  by  the  dowels  :  also, 
it  must  be  such  as  will  ensure  freedom  from  warping  tendencies  in  the  planks. 
Lloyd's  rules  as  to  the  thickness  of  pine  sheathing  is  3  inches  for  upper  decks 
and  ai  for  lower ;  and  for  leak  sheathing,  zj  and  2  inches  respectively. 

Those  deck  planks  which  pass  over  tie  plates,  stringers,  etc.,  are  checked  on 
the  under  side,  and  the  joints,  etc.,  of  the  plates  should  be  so  arranged  that  the 
check  in  the  planks  does  not  exceed  one  thickness  of  plating.  Sometimes, 
instead  of  checking  the  planks,  thin  pieces  of  wood,  or  pads,  are  placed  on  the 
beams  to  bring  them  level  with  the  plates ;  this  is  objectionable,  however,  for  the 
pads  are  liable  to  decay  anddisplacemenls  ;  it  is  not  allowed  by  the  classification 
societies.  In  the  case  of  wood  sheathing  the  planks  on  the  inner  strakes  are 
usually  of  the  specified  thickness,  those  on  the  outer  being  thinner  by  the  thick- 
ness of  the  plating. 

The  usual  breadth  of  deck  planks  is  5  inches,  for  although  to  make  them 
wider  would  reduce  workmanship,  they  would  be  more  liable  to  warp  and  split, 
and  would  be  more  likely  to  contain  original  defects.  When  they  are  4  inches 
thick,  as  in  sailing-ships,  their  breadth  also  is  sometimes  made  4  inches,  for 
there  is  then  a  choice,  when  laying  them,  of  placing  any  one  of  the  four  sides 
uppermost,  and  thus  ensuring  a  sound  upper  surface,  free  from  knots  and  sltakes. 
Narrow  planks  give  a  deck  a  nice  appearance,  and  for  this  reason  3-inch  planks 
are  commonly  employed  in  yachts,  and  sometimes  for  the  promenade  decks 
of  passenger  vessels. 

Art,  423.  In  wood  ships  the  deck  is  a  part  of  considerable  structural  im- 
portance, for  the  planks  act  in  concert  with  those  of  the  side  in  maintaining  the 
wcxxl  sheathing  "  aie  used  disiinclively. 
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longitudinal  form  of  the  hull.   In  a  planked  surface  the  butts  are,  of  course,  points 
of  wealcness,  and  in  order,  iheieforc,  to  minimize  their  prejudicial  effect  on  the 
strength  of  die  whole,  care  should  be  observed  to  distribute  them  as  remotely  as 
possible  from  one  another.     Lloyd's  rule  for  the  shift  of  bntts  In  the  deck 
3>laiikB  of  wood  ships  is  the  same  as  that  for  the  planking  of  the  sides  and 
tiottom,  namely,  that  between  butts  falling  on  the  same  beam,  or  frame,  there 
-shall  pass  at  least  three  intact  planks  (Fig.  18,  Plate  56) ;  that  butts  in  con- 
tiguous planks  shall  be  at  least  5  feet  apart,  and  those  in  alternate  planks  4  feet 
apart.     With  the  long  pine  planks  available  for  decks,  a  better  shift  of  the  butts 
is  usually  obtainable,  but,  nevertheless,  on  account  of  the  wide  spacing  of.  the 
deck  beams  compared  with  the  frames,  this  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  better 
distribution  of  their  weakebing  effect,  for,  of  course,  the  mere  lengthening  of  a 
scaipb  joint  does. not  improve  its  strength  against  tensile  stress  unless  there  is  an 
increase  in  the  connecting  medium.    In  steel  vessels  the  strength  of  the  structure, 
as  a  whole,  is  little  affected  by  discontinuities  in  the  deck  planking,  but  as  a  wide 
distribution  of  the  butts  is  readily  obtained,  it  should  be  made.     As  regards  the 
rigidity  of  the  deck  surface,  the  butts  form  points  of  weakness  ;  it  is  common,  for 
instance,  for  those  lying  near  the  comers  of  a  'midship  deck  house  to  become 
defective  and  leaky,  through  local  straining  of  the  deck,  due  to  the  rigidity  and 
weight  of  the  deck  house.     To  sttfTen  and  strengthen  the  deck  at  the^  places, 
the  excellent  plan  is  often  adopted  of  laying  a  broad  plank  of  teak  wood  all  fore 
and  aft  alongside  the  deck  houses  and  hatciiways. 

Art.  424.  There  are  practically  only  four  kinds  of  timber  used  for  decks : 
yellow  pine,  pitch  pine,  Oregon  pine,  and  teak.  Teak  is  the  best,  but  it  costs 
about  twice  ss  much  as  pine,  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  fact  that  in  converting 
the  log  into  deck  planks  a  large  quantity— perhaps  40  per  cent.^may  be  found 
to  be  useless  on  account  of  internal  defects.  It  is  now  usually  imported  in  sawn 
planks,  which  results  in  a  considerable  saving.  It  has  the  disadvantage  of  being 
heavier  than  yellow  pine  by  about  75  per  cent.,  but  the  one-sixth  reduction 
made  in  its  thickness  reduces  this  to  45  per  cent.  The  average  length  of  teak 
plonks  is  about  30  feet.  It  is  the  most  durable  of  timbers;  whatever  the  condi- 
tions, atmospheric  or  otherwise,  it  does  not  readily  decay,  shrink,  or  warp,  Oak 
is  also  very  durable,  but  it  contains  an  acid  (tannic  or  gallic  acid)  which  has  a 
corrosive  effect  on  iron,  and  although  in  wood  shipbuilding  it  was  the  timber 
most  largely  used,  it  is  now  rarely  seen.  Teak  wood  is  only  employed  for  the 
decks  of  high-class  vessels,  or  those  which  trade  in  the  Tropics,  where  pine 
might  shrink  and  split  from  the  excessive  heat.  On  account  of  its  smooth  and 
oily  nature  it  is  apt  to  be  slippery  when  wet. 

Although  the  costliness  of  teak  prohibits  its  general  use,  it  is  largely  em- 
ployed for  those  portions  of  high-class  yellow  pine  decks  where  the  prevailing 
conditions  are  apt  to  cause  rapid  decay  or  wear  and  tear.  Pine,  when  in  coritact 
with  iron  and  water,  absorbs  rust,  and  is  then  prone  to  decay,  and  particularly  if 
it  i?  the  ends  of  the  planks  which  abut  on  the  iron,  for  the  fibres,  by  capillary 
attraction,  more  readily  absorb  the  rusty  moisture.  In  a  pine  weather  deck  it  is, 
therefore,  u^ual  to  fit  all  around  it,  next  the  gunwale,  a  margin,  or  waterway 
pla&k,  of  teak  wood.  Pilch  pine  is  sometimes  used  for  the  margin  plank,  but 
it  is  liable  to  split,  especially  when  in  broad  planks.  Towards  the  bow  and 
Stem  the  margin  plank  is  checked  as  shown  in  Fig.  19,  Plate  56,  so  that  the  ends 
of  the  deck  planks  may  not  abut  thereon  with  too  slender  a  pomt,  for  if  they  did 
they  would  split  under  the  caulking  tool.  Care  should  be  observed,  in  small 
vessels,  that  the  breadth  of  the  stringer  plate  at  the  bow  and  stern  is  sufficient  to 
afford  support  within  the  margin  plate  for  the  ends  of  the  deck  planks. 

In  high<:lass  vessels,  having  pine  upper  decks,  a  boundary  plank  of  teak 
wood  is  generally  fitted  around  all  iron  deck  erections,  houses,  casings,  hatch- 
ways, masts,  ventilators,  etc.  (Fig.  zo).  Teak  planks  are  also  very  commonly 
fitted  on  the  central  portion  of  the  deck  under  and  forward  of  the  windlass,  to 
take  the  chafe  of  the  cables  and  to  strengthen  the  deck  against  the  pull  and 
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vibralion  of  the  windlass.  In  sailing-ships  abroad  plank  of  teak  wood  is  general!-  j 
laid  all  fore-and-aft  by  the  sides  of  ihe  hatchways  and  declc  houses,  which,  a.^^ 
already  noticed,  stiffens  the  deck  at  the  ends  of  these  parts  and  is  less  liabl^f . 
to  decay  than  yellow  pine  in  way  of  the  various  eye  and  ring  bolts,  required  fc^^ 
lashings  and  running  gear.  Where  the  steam  pipes  to  the  winches,  etc,  pass  ov^m-^ 
the  deck,  it  is  common  to  fit,  directly  below  them,  a  broad  plank  of  teak  woo*^c_ 
for  when  exposed  to  heat  and  moisture  soft  pine  soon  decays  :  in  some  cases  ^^ 
cemented  gutter  is  substituted  for  wood  at  these  places  (Art  113).  \Vh^.«n 
winches  and  bollards  sit  on  a  wood  deck,  a  doubling  or  sole  piece  of  teak,  abo«:^ 
a  inches  thick,  is  usually  interposed,  to  provide  a  stiff  foundation,  and  prot^^.,^ 
the  deck  planks. 

Art.  426.  Yellow-pine  deck  planks  vary  greatly  in  quality ;  the  best  ^ 
quite  free  from  knots,  and  make  a  beautiful  white  deck.  They  vary  greatly  -^^ 
length  ;  36  feet  is  about  the  average,  but  40  or  50  feet  is  not  uncommon.  Tlr^K.  ] 
should  have  few — ^if  any — knots,  and  none  at  all  of  the  objectionable  sortwb:^^^^ 
may  become  loose  and  cause  rents  in  the  planks.  Knots  on  the  upper  surfaca^^ , 
a  deck  are  objectionable,  for  although  not  necessarily  hurtful  to  the  planks,  tt^^e^ 
form  bard  points  and  do  not  wear  down  with  the  surrounding  surface,  Gc^^va 
yellow  pine  is  now  very  costly  and  difficult  to  obtain. 

Deck  planks  should  be  quite  free  from  sap  wood.  As  this  occurs  under  Cie 
bark  oTthe  tree,  it  is  only  found  in  the  outer  planks  of  the  log,  due  to  the 
removal  of  too  thin  an  outer  slab.  Sap  wood  is  of  a  pale  or  greenish  colour,  it 
is  spongy  and  absorbent  and  readily  decays,  and  in  doing  so  affects  the  con- 
tiguous, timber.  They  should  also  be  free  from  shakes  or  open  rents  in  the 
grain  of  the  wood.  Shakes  are  chiefly  found  in  those  planks  which  are  cut  from 
the  outside  of  the  log,  due,  it  may  be,  to  long  exposure  of  the  unsawn  log  to  the 
weather :  or  they  may  be  caused  by  too  rapid  seasoning  or  drying  of  the  timber 
in  ovens.  They  usually  indicate  a  coarse,  incompact  grain,  due  to  rapid  growth 
■  of  the  tree;  this  effect  of  rapid  growth  is  particularly  noticeable  in  Or^on  pine, 
different  logs  of  which,  when  viewed  in  section,  varying  greatly  in  the  density  or 
closeness  of  their  growth  rings.  In  laying  a  deck,  care  is,  of  course,  observed  to 
place  the  best  side  of  the  planks  uppermost,  for  small  surface  shakes  or  knots, 
when  below,  or  in  the  seams,  are  comparatively  unimportant.  Usually  it  is  only 
the  end  of  the  plank  that  is  shaky,  and  so,  by  reducing  its  length,  the  bad  portion 
may  be  removed  :  very  commonly,  however,  to  save  material,  or  where  length  is 
needed,  the  workmen  remove  too  little.  Shaky  butts  are  the  most  c 
defect  in  a  deck  :  it  is  a  very  objectionable  one,  for  it  greatly  i 
marked  tendency  to  decay  at  these  places. 

Art.  426.  Oregon  pine  is  straight  in  the  grain  and  free  from  knots.  It  is 
procurable  in  very  long  lengths,  often  twice  that  of  yellow  pine.  The  great 
length  of  Oregon-pine  logs  makes  them  very  suitable  for  masts  and  spars,  and 
they  have  the  advantage  of  being  considerably  lighter  than  pitch  pine,  the 
timber  generally  used  for  this  purpose ;  as  a  rule,  however,  they  are  not  found  to 
be  so  durable.  When  employed  for  decks  it  is  somewhat  objectionable  on 
account  of  its  large,  incompact  grain,  which  causes  the  growth  rings  to  separate 
or  split  away  from  each  other.  This  fault  may  be  minimized,  however,  by 
so  placing  the  planks  that  the  surfaces  of  the  growth  rings  lie  vertically  (Fig.  27, 
Plate  56),  for  then  they  are  squeezed  together  against  opening  tendencies  by 
the  contiguous  planks  and  the  clamping  effect  of  the  caulking.  Lloyd's  rules 
require  Oregon-pine  deck  planks  to  be  disposed  in  this  manner. 

Art.  427.  Pitch  pine  is  harder  and  tougher,  and  can  withstand  more  wear 
and  tear  than  yellow  pine,  and  for  these  reasons  it  is  generally  preferred  for  the 
decks  of  cargo  vessels.  As  a  pitch-pine  deck,  owing  to  its  resinous  nature, 
absorbs  and  fixes  dirt,  it  is  not  quite  suitable  for  the  decks  of  passenger  vessels; 
this  objection,  however,  may  be  met  by  systematic  daily  scrubbing.  A  more 
serious  objection  is  the  liability  of  the  planks,  when  not  thoroughly  seasoned, 
to   develop  shakes,  which  in    time    may  become  rents  and  cause  leakiness  in 
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the  deck.  Although  a  shake  on  llie  upper  surface  of  a  plank  may  not  appear 
below,  it  may,  nevertheless,  cause  leakiness,  for  it  may  pass  diagonally  into  the 
seam  below  the  oakum.  Broad  planks  are  more  liable  to  split  than  narrow  Qnes, 
the  latter  being  better  clamped  by  the  contiguous  planks,  and  for  this  reason 
pitch-pine  planks  should  not  be  broader  than  5  inches.  Lloyd's  rules  specify 
this  as  ft  maximum. 

Art.  438.  The  Beasoning  of  timlier  is  the  gradual  drying,  or  elimination 
of  its  natural  juices.  If  not  thoroughly  seasoned  it  shrinks,  and  is  liable  to 
decay  when  covered  up  or  confined.  Shrinkage  of  the  planks  of  a  deck  after 
laying  is,  of  course,  very  objectionable,  for,  with  the  gradual  opening  of  the 
seams  and  butts,  recaulking  becomes  necessary,  and  this,  when  the  seams  begin 
tp  open  on  the  underside,  is  never  quite  satisfactory.  Seasoning  may  be  natural 
or  artificial.  When  the  former,  the  planks  are  simply  stacked  and  exposed  to 
the  air.  Deck  planks  of  yellow  pine,  if  4  inches  thick,  should  lie  about  six 
months  after  sawing,  but  when  thinner  a  less  period  may  suffice.  Pitch-pine 
planks  should  season  for  at  least  six  months,  for  they  are  resinous,  and  do  not 
dry  rapidly,  and  as  they  are  liable  to  split  during  the  process,  a  long  period 
of  seasoning  is  a  good  test  of  their  fitness  for  a  deck ;  and  Oregon-pine  deck 
planks  should  also  season  for  at  least  six  months,  for  they  also  are  liable  to 
split  Lloyd's  rules  specify  these  periods  of  seasoning.  When  seasoned  arti- 
ficially, the  ptanks  are  stacked  in  sheds,  or  "  ovens,"  in  which  the  air  is  kept  at  a 
high  temperature ;  they  then  dry  much  faster,  but  if  the  heat  is  too  great  (it 
should  not  exceed  130  degrees  Fahr.)  they  are  apt  to  warp  and  split,  and  some 
of  their  natural  properties  may  suffer.  In  the  building  of  a  vessel  the  sawing  of 
the  deck  planks  should  be  the  first  operation,  preceding  even  the  laying  of 
the  keel.  After  the  planks  are  sawn  they  are  planed :  this  is  done  in  a  machine 
which  operates  on  all  four  sides  simultaneously,  and  as  all  planks  pass  through 
the  same  machine  they  are  identical  in  breadth  and  thickness.  Many  shipyards 
do  not  saw  their  own  deck  planks,  but  buy  them,  planed  and  finished  from  a 
saw-mill. 

Art.  429.  The  bolt  holea  for  the  deck  planks  may  be  punched  in  the 
beams  when  these  are  being  made,  or  afterwards,  with  a  bear,  when  the  beams 
are  erected  and  the  planks  are  lined  off.  If  punched  first  they  should,  of  course, 
be  carefiilly  spaced,  so  as  to  fall  at  the  centre  of  each  plank ;  and  if  the  exact 
breadth  of  the  planks  is  known,  there  is  little  difficulty  in  securing  this  result, 
for  all  are  parallel  to  the  vessel's  centre  line ;  and,  in  the  fairing  of  the  framework 
of  the  hull,  the  centres  of  the  various  beams  (recorded  by  a  nick)  are,  or  should 
be,  kept  strictly  in  line.  In  the  case  of  wood  sheathing  the  bolt  holes  in  the 
deck  plating  are  placed  close  to  each  beam  (Fig,  30,  Plate  56).  Here,  also, 
they  may  be  punched  before  the  plates  are  fitted,  and  if  the  work  is  carefully 
done  they  should  fall  fairly  in  the  centre  of  each  plank  (Art.  625).  Often,  how- 
ever, they  are  inaccurately  spaced,  and  in  many  cases,  therefore,  to  ensure  fair 
holes,  they  are  drilled  after  the  plating  is  fitted  and  the  planks  are  lined  off, 
electric  or  pneumatic  drills  being  conveniently  used  for  the  purpose.  When 
laying  the  deck,  the  planks  first  dealt  with  should  be  those  on  either  side,  halfway 
between  the  centre  line  and  gunwale,  for  then  any  slight  difference  in  the  spacing 
of  the  boles  and  the  breadth  of  the  deck  planks  will  be  distributed,  and  be 
nowhere  so  pronounced,  i.e.  there  will  be  a  belter  average  fairness  in  the  holes. 

Care  should  be  observed  in  laying  the  first  planks,  to  place  them  in  a  per- 
fectly straight  fore-and-aft  line,  for  then,  of  course,  all  the  others  will  be  fair. 
In  yachts,  for  the  sake  of  appearance,  the  planks  are  often  tapered  towards  the 
how  and  stem,  in  which  case  the  position  of  their  edges  is  first  lined  off  on  the 
beams  with  chalk,  and  each  plank  tapered  to  suit.  The  actual  work  of  laying 
a  deck  is  simple :  three  or  four  planks,  when  placed  in  position,  are  clamped 
close  t(^ether  by  wedges  (see  Fig.  18,  Plate  56).  If  they  cross  over  diagonal 
tie  plates,  etc.,  these  are  pencilled  in  from  below,  and  the  planks  turned  up  and 
checked;  the  beams  are  then  thickly  painted,  or  tarred  and  cemented,  the  planks 
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relaid,  the  bolt  holes  bored  up  from  below,  the  holes  enlai^ed  for  th'e  dowels, 
the  bolls  driven  down,  and  the  nuts  hove  up  below.  It  is  importimt  that  the 
weather  should  be  dry  when  laying  decks,  for  if  the  planks  are  swollen  by 
moisture  their  subsequent  shrinkage  may  greatly  prejudice  the  efEcienqi  of  the 
caulking.  Sometimes,  for  instance,  in  laying  the  decks  of  two  sister  vessels,  in 
extra  strake  of  planking  may  be  introduced  in  one  of  them,  if,  in  her  case,  the 
weather  happens  to  be  dry  during  the  work,  and  in  the  other,  wet. 

Art.  430.  The  usual  arrangement  of  deck  bolting  is  shown  in  Figs.  18 
to  34,  Plate  56.     Flanks  of  ordinary  breadth  receive  one  bolt  at  each  beam.    !f 
over  6  inches  broad,  Lloyd's  rules  require  two  bolts,  one  of  which,  if  the  breadth 
does  not  exceed  8  inches,  may  be  a  square-headed,  wood  screw,  hove  up  from 
below.     If  more  than  8  inches  broad,  both   must  be  through  bolts.    Double 
bolting  is,  therefore,  only  found  in  broad  mai^in  planks  and  the  like.     In  cargo 
vessels  having  plated  decks  the  wood  sheathing  required  in  the  crew's  forecastle 
and  cabin  spaces  is  often  fitted  in  broad  i  i-inch  planks,  held  down  merely  by  ■ 
bolt  near  either  end,  the  surface  being  lightly  caulked  and  payed.     In  the  case 
of  thin  shade  decks,  and  the  decks  of  steel  yachts,  the  planks  are  usually  ^tened 
from  below  by  wood  screws.     Lloyd's  rules  for  the  diameter  of  deck  bolts  is  \ 
for  3^  and  4-inch  pine  or  3  and  3|-inch  teak,  and  \  inch  for  thinner.     They 
are  always  galvanized,  for  if  not  they  would  rust  and  discolour  the  wood.    Even 
galvanizing  is  not  a  perfect  preventive,  for  part  of  the  zinc  covering  may  be 
broken  off  when  driving  down  the  bolt.     In  the  majority  of  the  bolts  this  docs 
not  matter  much,  for  when  well  covered  up  by  the  dowels  water  has  no  access; 
in  those  at  the  butts,  however,  water  may  be  absorbed  by  the  fibre  of  the  wood, 
in  which  case  the  rusting  of  an  imperfectly  galvanized  bolt  accelerates  the  decay 
of  the  plank.    This  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  decay  in  the  butt-ends  of 
old  planks.     The  bolt  heads  should  be  sunk  from  i  to  x\  inch  below  the  surface 
(Fif;-  32)  so  that  when  the  deck  is  worn  thin  they  may  still  be  covered  by  the 
dowels.    To  prevent  the  bolts  from  turning  when  heaving  up  the  nuts,  they  are 
formed  with  a  square  part  under  the  head,  or  the  head  may  be  slotted.     The 
nuts  are  usually  square,  but  in  cnbin  spaces,  where  appearance  is  studied,  they 
are  usually  he:(agonal.     Before  driving  a  bolt,  a  gromel  {i.e.  a  thread  of  oakum 
dipped  in  thick  paint)  is  wound  around  it  under  the  head,  so  as  to  ensure  water- 
tightness  independently  of  the  dowel,  the  latter  also  is  dipped  in  thick  paint 
before  it  is  driven. 

The  enlargement  of  the  upper  part  of  the  bolt  holes  for  the  dowel  is  made 
by  a  centre-bit,  furnished  with  a  long  cyUndrical  guide  piece,  which  enters  the 
bolt  hole  already  boted  (see  Fig.  26,  Plate  56);  it  should  have  no  side  play, 
otherwise  the  cutter  is  apt  to  tear  the  deck,  make  an  elliptical  hole,  and  prevent 
a  proper  watertight  fit  of  the  dowel.  This  is  a  common  fault,  and  a  serious  one, 
for  should  water  pass  down  to  the  bolt  head  it  is  very  apt  to  cause  local  decay  of 
the  plank.  Dowels  should  preferably  be  of  teak  wood,  or  else  of  pitch  pine; 
when  of  yellow  pine  they  are  not  often  smooth  and  cylindrical,  and  are  too  soft 
to  drive  tightly  into  the  holes.  They  are  cut  across  the  grain,  for  an  end-grain 
dowel  would  form  a  hard  point  in  the  deck  and  could  not  easily  be  chipped 
flush.  They  are  made  expeditiously  in  a  turning  lathe,  fitted  with  a  chuck  in 
the  form  of  a  tube,  whose  bore  is  the  diameter  of  the  dowel ;  it  has  teeth  on  its 
forward  end,  so  (hat  when  pressed  against  a  Hat  slab  of  wood  it  perforates  it, 
and  the  dowel,  passing  up  the  chuck,  drops  out  at  the  back. 

In  unplated  decks  the  butte  of  the  planks  are  placed  on  the  beams;  and 
as  the  upper  flange  of  a  beam  is  not  sufficiently  wide  to  admit  of  a  bolt  in  the 
end  of  each  plank,  the  latter  arc  usually  checked,  so  that  one  boll  may  hold 
both  (Fig.  2T,  Plate  56);  otherwise  they  may  be  cut  with  a  slight  bevel  (Fig.  aa), 
hut  this  does  not  give  so  perfect  a  clamping  effect.  At  one  time  it  was  common 
to  rivet  small  patches  of  plating  on  the  beams  in  way  of  each  butt,  so  that  each 
plank  might  receive  a  bolt,  well  back  from  its  end  (Fig.  23).  The  butts  of  the 
planks  are  usually  the  first  parts  to  decay,  diie  to  water  having  access  when  the 
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aulking  is  loosened  hj  forc-nnd-aft  straining  or  stirinltage  of  (he  planks,  and 
he  presence  of  ihe  iron  bott  in  the  sodden  'wood  accentuates  the  decaying 
:6ect  of  the  moisture.  To  guard  against  this,  the  butt  fastenings  should  be 
:ept  well  back  from  the  ends  of  the  planks ;  and  the  latter  should  be  quite  free 
rom  shakes,  and  should  not,  irhen  laying  the  deck,  be  bruised  and  injured  by 
lamnneT  blows. 

Art.  431.  Before  laying  the  pTanks  a  shaving  is  taken  off  the  side  of  each 
>ne,  near  the  upper  edge,  so  as  to  provide  an  open  Beun  for  the  oakum  and 
or  the  caulking  tool.  The  same  effect  is  sometimes  produced  in  the  planing 
ntchine,  but  this  deprives  the  ship-wrights  of  the  choice  as  to  which  side  oi 
he  plank  they  will  place  uppermost.  In  wood  shipbuilding  the  recognized  rule 
br  die  breadth  of  opening  in  the  scams  is  ^  inch  for  each  inch  in  the  thickness 
>f  the  plank.  Soft  pine  planks  do  not  really  require  any  opening,  for  the  wood 
lompresses  sufficiently  under  Ihe  wedging  action  of  the  caulking  iron;  the 
sulking  is  then  no  less  efficient,  and  the  thin  seams  improve  the  appearance 
)f  the  decJt ;  with  closely  fitted  scams,  however,  more  care  is  required  in 
Iriving  the  oakum,  for  the  caulking  iron  is  apt  to  break  the  edges  of  the  planks; 
bis  is  particularly  the  case  at  the  butts,  and  here,  therefore,  an  opening  should 
ilways  be  provided.  Wlien  the  scnms  are  quite  close  the  first  thread  of  oakum 
houtd  be  untarred,  for  it  enters  easily  and  opens  the  seam  for  the  others. 

The  onkazQ  is  usually  driven  down  about  half  the  thickness  of  the  planks. 
n  decks  which  have  been  frequently  recaulked  (owing  to  shrinkage  of  the 
tlanks)  the  oakum  may  ultimately  be  forced  right  through  the  seams  (A,  Fig.  37, 
?tate  56},  in  which  case  its  solidity  and  the  watertightness  of  the  deck  can  never 
)e  assured.  This  is  sometimes  provided  against  by  making  a  fore-and-aft  groove 
n  the  sides  of  the  deck  planks  (Fig.  38),  for  should  the  oakum  descend  so  far  as 

0  enter  this,  it  curls  up  and  goes  no  further.  In  a  deck  that  is  well  laid  and 
veil  caulked  all  the  seams  should  receive  the  same  quantity  of  oakum,  and  should 
je,  finally,  of  the  same  breadth ;  the  planks  should  lie  close  together  on  the 
uider  side,  and,  of  course,  they  should  sit  close  on  the  beams.  Oakum  consists 
>f  tarred  hemp,  teazed  into  a  flossy  cord,  termed  a  "thread."  Usually  three 
:hreads  are  driven  into  each  seam.  Caulking  tools,  or  irona,  resemble  a 
Jiin,  broad,  blunt  chisel  (Fig,  25),  the  edge  of  the  one  used  for  finishing  off  has 
a  V-shaped  groove.  The  oakum  is  driven  down  until  it  is  perfectly  hard,  and 
it  should  then  lie  about  \  inch  below  the  surface.  When  removed  from  a  seam 
it  has  an  appearance  and  consistency  not  unlike  leather.     In  ordinary  caulking 

1  light,  one-handed  mallet  is  employed;  in  heavy  work,  as  a  final  operation,  a 
large  horsing  mallei,  or  beetle,  is  sometimes  used.  In  horsing  the  seams  two 
workmen  co-operate,  one  swinging  the  beetle  and  the  other  holding  the  caulking- 
iron — with  handle  affixed.  In  wood  vessels  the  seams  of  the  thick  outer  planking 
ire  always  horsed ;  but  deck  planks,  unless  they  are  of  thick  hard  wood,  do  not 
require  it.  Some  further  observations  on  the  caulking  and  durability  of  wood 
decks  will  be  found  in  Art.  208. 

After  the  seams  are  caulked  they  are  payed ;  i.e.  hot  pitch  is  run  in  over 
the  oakum.  Pitch  is  made  by  boiling  coal  tar,  which  process,  by  evaporating 
certain  constituent  oils,  causes  it  to  solidify  when  cold.  A  superior  pitch  is 
made  with  Archangel  tar;  it  is  less  brittle,  and  does  not  so  readily  become 
sticky  in  hot  weather,  and,  being  of  a  light  colour,  it  is  cleaner.  In  better  class 
work  marine  glue  is  used.  This  is  made  with  caoutchouc  and  shellac,  dissolved 
in  naphtha ;  it  is  a  slrongly  adhesive  glue,  impervious  to  water,  and  does  not 
become  sticky.  Its  adhesive  properties  are  prejudiced  by  oil,  so  that  this  should 
not  be  employed,  as  is  usual,  for  lubricating  the  caulking  irons.  In  passenger 
vessels  and  yachts  the  promenade  and  cabin  decks  are  sometimes  payed  with 
white  putty ;  this  gives  an  elegant  appearance  to  the  deck,  but  putty  is  not  so 
:fficient  as  pitch  or  glue. 

Art.  432.  If,  in  heavy  weather,  a  large  wave  should  fall  on  a  wood  deck, 
,t  may  start  the  catilking :  i.e.  the  deck  planks  may  be  so  jarred  as  to  loosen 
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the  hard  oakum  lying  between  them.  In  extreme  cases  tlie  planks  ihemselv  --^.a^e 
[nay  start,  i.e.  they  may  strain,  or  jump,  relatively  to  one  another,  so  markedt:^|j 
as  to  strain  the  bolting  and  rise  from  the  beams.  To  provide  against  tbe=-^=^f^ 
effects,  a  weather  deck  should,  evidently,  be  thick,  especially  when  the  bea^tr  _uns 
are  wide  apart;  the  planks  should  be  clamped  to  the  beams  by  strong  ar^^^nd 
tightly-hove-up  bolts;  the  bolt  heads  should  be  large,  and  the  gromets  bel^  ^^ow 
them  not  too  bulky.  Old  decks  are  more  easily  started  than  new,  for  in  cour  _^Brse 
of  time  the  nuts  of  the  bolts  may  loosen,  and  the  planks  work  up  from  the  beac:^niis. 
And  in  old  vessels  a  scale  of  rust  often  forms  on  [he  tops  of  the  beams  or  d^»-  eck 
plating,  which,  by  forcing  the  planks  upwards  and  corroding  the  bolts,  may  br^^^eak 
the  latter  (Fig,  aA,  Plate  76).  In  some  cases  nist,  over  half  an  inch  tb^c  ick, 
may  be  found  below  the  planks ;  in  old  vessels  its  presence  on  fore-and-aft  z^  tje 
plates  may  often  be  observed  by  a  well-marked  transverse  undulation  in  tfie 

deck  surface.     To  provide  against  it,  all  iron  work  should  be  thickly  coated  «■   ■■  ^iiij 
paint,  or  Archangel  tar  and  cement,  before  laying  the  deck. 

Art.  433.  Wood  decks  gradually  become  so  thin  by  wea^  and  t^B«ar 
as  to  require  renewal.     Lloyd's  rules  in  this  respect  require  a  4-inch  deck  to         te 
renewed  when  worn  down  to  3  inches  ;  a  3i-inch  when  a  j  inches ;  and  a  3-i  ^«ic/j 
when  aj  inches.    In  many  cases,  however,  they  require  to  be  renewed  on  accc»  »o/ 
of  decay.     Local  decay  is  often  made  good  with  graving  pieces,  i>.  ne^r/f 
inlaid  pieces  of  wood,  about  i  inch  thick.    In  old  decks  these  are  often  numerous; 
in  new  pine  decks  there  should,  of  course,  be  none ;  in  those  of  leak  they  are 
not  so  objectionable,  for  teak  is  not  so  liable  to  decay,  and  an  original  defect 
(defects  in  teak  wood  usually  take  the  form  of  hollow  cavities)  does  not  neces- 
sarily prejudice  its  durability-     They  are  objectionable  in  pine  decks  because 
decay  may  proceed  underneath  them,  and,  not  being  observed,  may  uldmately 
cause  leakiness.     The  objectionable  character  of  a  graving  piece  may  somelimw 
be  observed  by  stamping  upon  it,  for  in  many  cases  this  will  cause  dirty  water 
to  splutter  up  from  below.    Sometimes,  where  the  wood  upper  deck  may  banc 
become  thin,  or  defective  by  decay,  it  is  doubled  with  planks  about  a  inches 
thick,  fixed  in  place,  each  one  over  a  seam,  by  galvanised  screws  or  through 
bolls.     To  repair  a  deck  in  this  way  is,  of  course,  less  costly  than  to  renew  it. 

Art.  434.  Previously  to  caulking  the  deck,  it  is  planed,  so  as  to  make  alt 
the  planks  flush.  If  laid  on  clinker  strakes  ol  deck  plating  there  is  often  much 
material  to  remove,  in  which  case  it  is  dubbed  down  by  the  adze.  Electric 
planing  machines  are  now  available  for  this  work ;  they  operate  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  a  garden  lawn  mower,  and  save  much  time  and  hard  labour. 
In  passenger  spaces,  where  the  under  side  of  a  deck  is  exposed  to  view,  it  ako 
is  planed,  and  a  nice  appearance  is  sometimes  secured  by  running  a  bead  on  one 
of  the  lower  edges  of  each  piank. 

Light  shade  decks,  not  employed  for  promenading  purposes,  are  sometimes 
of  thin  feather- and- groove  planking  (Plate  107).  If  the  planks  are  broad 
and  thin  (say,  less  than  x  inches)  they  are  usually  covered  with  tightly  stretched, 
waterproofed  canvas,  fixed  in  place  by  teak-wood  and  lead  margins.  In  pas- 
senger vessels  designed  for  the  tropics,  if  the  shade  deck  forms  the  roof  of  deck- 
house cabins,  and  is  not  itself  sheltered  by  an  awning,  it  is  usually  covered  with 
fealher-and-groove  boarding,  laid  on  bearers  so  as  to  leave  a  3-inch  space  between 
(Fig.  13,  Plate  56) ;  when  so  arranged  the  sun's  rays  do  not  heal  the  roof  proper 
of  the  cabin. 

In  many  cargo  vessels  only  a  part  of  the  weather  deck  is  laid  oc  sheathed 
with  wood,  the  rest  being  plated.  The  wood  portion  is  fitted  where  there  is 
cabin  or  crew  accommodation  below,  with  a  view  to  avoiding  extremes  of 
temperature  and  sweating  (Art.  575),  Across  the  end  of  the  partial  wood 
deck  an  angle  bar  is  riveted,  to  form  an  abutment  for  the  ends  of  the  planks 
and  lake  the  caulking  (Fig.  6,  Plate  56).  The  caulking  of  a  wood  deck  has  a 
powerful  wedging  action,  which  tends  to  force  the  planks  towards  the  gunwale; 
to  provide  against  this,  therefore,  and  rc;lieve  the  bolts  from  side  stress,  a  margiual         ' 
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igle  bar  should  in  all  cases  be  provided  to  support  the  outer  plank,  and,  at  the 
jne  time,  take  the  caulking.  At  the  ends  of  bridge  decks,  etc.,  the  exposed 
ids  of  the  planks  are  covered  with  a  teak-wood  moulding,  or  they  may  abut  on 
I  angle  bar,  as  shown  iu  Figs.  3  to  5,  Plate  56 ;  and  a  cross  covering  board  of 
ak  is  fitted  on  the  top  to  take  the  rail  stanchions  and  awning-stanchion  sockets, 
he  fitting  and  caulking  of  the  moulding  shown  in  Fig.  3  should  be  carefully 
sne,  so  that  water  may  not  pass  along  the  seams  of  the  planks  and  enter  the 
ibin  or  other  spaces  within. 

Art.  435.  "Litosilo"!  and  other  similar  magueBlte  oompoaitlonB  or 
BinentB  have  now  been  used  for  many  years  as  substituteB  for  wood 
tteathii^  on  plated  decks.  They  are  best  suited  for  the  floors  of  cabins,  fore- 
istles  and  other  enclosed  spaces.  There  are  Jaid  wliile  in  a  soft  pasty  state, 
bout  li^  inches  thick,  and  they  dry  quickly  with  a  hard  smooth  surface  which 
an  be  polished.  In  substance  magnesitc  composition  resembles  Portland 
ement,  but  It  weighs  only  about  one-half  as  much  ;  and  it  is  softer  and  tougher, 
3  much  so  that  it  can  take  wood  screws.  It  is  incombustible,  and  cleanly;  it  is 
sually  pink,  but  can  be  tinted  any  colour.  Compared  with  a  wood  deck  it  is 
conomical  (it  costs  about  one-third  as  much),  for  the  raw  material  is  cheap,  and 
;  can  be  quickly  laid  with  shovel  and  trowel.  Unfortunately  it  has  some 
erioTiB  disadvantages.  It  is  apt  to  cause  rapid  and  extensive  corrosion  of 
lie  deck  plating.  It  expands  while  setting  (and  aFterwards  for  a  short  period), 
oosequently,  having  only  poor  adhesive  force,  it  tends  to  leave  the  deck  and 
ise  up,  locally  or  over  wide  areas,  whereupon  it  soon  cracks  and  allows  water  to 
ass  below.  It  is  apt  to  become  soft  and  friable,  especially  on  weather  decks, 
here  exposed  to  sea  water. 

Magnesite  compositions  are  composed  principally  of  three  ingredients : 
lagnesium  chloride,  magnesium  oxide,  and  sawdust ;  when  mixed  with  water 
ley  form  a  paste  which  sets  hard  by  chemical  action  in  a  few  hours.  'I"hey  are 
jroua  and  absorb  water  more  or  less  readily.  The  coarser  the  sawdust  the 
■eater  the  porosity.  In  the  presence  of  water  slow  decomposition  occurs ;  the 
.ajtnesium  chloride  dissolves  and  washes  out,  and  as  this  chemical  in  solution  is 
:tively  corrosive  of  steel,  it  follows  that,  if  it  reaches  the  plating  by  percolating 
trough  the  composition,  it  at  once  sets  up  corrosion.  The  ultimate  composition 
r  these  deck  coverings  is  evidently  not  entirely  under  control,  for,  while  in  some 
»sels  a  certain  kind  may  be  quite  harmless,  whether  laid  on  the  exposed 
eather  deck  or  under  shelter,  the  same  kind,  made  by  the  same  manufacturer, 
lay  in  other  vessels  cause  serious  corrosion.  In  less  than  a  couple  of  years  the 
eck  platine  may  be  corroded  through  in  holes.  It  is  often  attempted,  with 
lore  or  less  success,  to  protect  the  plating  by  a  preliminary  coating  of  some 
nti-corrosive  substance,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  can  be  any  permanait 
dhesion  of  the  composition  to  such  a  coating,  or  that  the  coating  itself  will 
rove  a  perfect  insulator  between  the  cement  and  the  plating  in  case  the  former 
hould  decompose  as  just  described. 

Magnesite  compositions  when  laid  on  a  plated  deck  only  adhere  with 
ny  degree  of  permanence  when  laid  in  circumscribed  areas  having  boundary 
lars  riveted  to  the  plating.  The  smaller  the  area,  in  one  dimension  at  least, 
he  greater  the  chance  of  permanent  adhesion.  Loss  of  adhesion  may  be  caused 
ly  the  natural  tendency  of  the  composition  to  expand  after  it  is  laid  in  place, 
,nd,  of  course,  Ihe  larger  the  area  the  greater  the  relative  straining.  On  one 
tccasion,  the  day  after  a  large  saloon  floor  had  been  covered,  the  composition 
ras  found  to  have  left  the  deck  and  bulged  upwards  in  the  middle  to  a  height  of 
a  inches ;  and  similar  instance  have  occurred  where  the  composition  was  not 
reshly  laid.  When  subjected  to  extremes  of  temperature  it  expands  and 
nntracts  more  than  the  steel  deck,  and  consequently  it  tends  to  strain  relatively 
o  the  plating  and  thus  destroy  the  original  adhesion.  Further,  the  vertical 
training  or  bulging  movement  of  thin  deck  plating,  which  occurs  more  or  less 
'  "  LilOiilo,"  "  Magnasil,"  "Mirum,"  "Conolite,"  elc. 
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in  all  vessels,  is  quite  sufficient  quicltly  to  destioyany  original  adbesion.  Som^-  ^rv. 
times,  to  hold  the  composition  down,  shallow  cleats  or  musbioom-like  studs  ax^  .mx 
riveted  a  few  feet  apart  all  over  the  deck  plating,  so  that  when  embedded  in  th-::^ji 
composition  they  may  hold  it  down.  It  is  found,  however,  that  these  are  ^  q 
little  use,  for  they  bring  about  a  concentration  of  stress  with  the  result  that  Ittf  3b< 
composition  soon  crumbles  away  around  them. 

Art.  436.  In  wood  ships  the  timber  frames  are  planked  on    their   inn^crTKie 
smface  as  well  as  their  outer;  the  inner  planking,  which  is  termed  the  "  ceililt^^^^g,' 
does  not  serve  as  a  watertight  inner  skin,  but  is  necessary  for  the  structu^  .^ral 
strength  of  the  hull.     In  steel  and  iron  vessels  ceiling  planking  is  only  fitted  »        on 
the  floors  or  tank  top,  as  a  flooring  for  the  cargo  ;  the  vessel's  sides  are  cover'— ^^red 
with  open  sparring  (Plates  loi  ajid  105),     When  stowing  perishable  cargo,  it     — »  is 
not  usually  laid  directly  on  the  ceiling  planking,  but  a  layer  of  dnimage  WO^  ^aod 
(waste  pieces  of  timber  of  all  sorts  and  sizes)  is  interposed.     Dunnage  wood  — ^  is 
also  used  to  fill  up  vacancies  between  the  packages,  so  that  they  may  not  ""         'w 
and  chafe  when  the  vessel  pitches  and  rolls  at  sea.     In  wood  ships  a  thick  la~ —  yer 
of  dunnage  wood  is  particularly  necessary ;  for  as  these  vessels  are  apt  to  le    — =al:, 
and  as  the  spaces  below  the  ceiling  are  small,  a  comparatively  small  volume         of 
bilge  water  might  rise  above  it  and  damage  the  cargo.     In  some  cases  dunn^^=ige 
wood  is  useful  as  a  means  of  elevating  heavy  cargoes,  so  that  the  vessel  may  ^^■loi 
be  100  stiff  and  uneasy  at  sea. 

In  double-bottom  vessels  ceiling  plBtnking  is  not  needed,  for  the  tib'-^Blt 
top  itself  affords  the   necessary  plalform  for  cargo,  it  is,  therefore,  often  ^■^ot 
fitted.     It  is  useful  in  that  it  may  dispense  with  the  necessity  for  dunnage  wo  ^^d, 
and  it  protects  the  tank-top  plating.     It  may  be  laid  on  wood  bearers  or  grouc^ds 
(Plate  107),  so  as  to  provide  an  air  space,  from  i  to  3  inches  deep,  betweer»    »* 
and   the  tank  top;   or  it  may  be   laid   directly   on  the  plating  (Plate    107^-*.^- 
When  laid  on  bearers,  dirt  and  moisture  are  apt  to  accumulate  below  50  ih^"' 
unless  the  tank-top  plating  is  well  coated  it  may  corrode  away  unseen.     Whe'^*^ 
there  is  no  ceiling  there  is  no  need  to  coat  the  tank-top,  and  it  usually  remain  -^^ 
dry  and  clean.    An  air  space  is  advantageous  in  that,  should  water  leak  throug^"^-^-, 
the  tank  top,  it  may  flow  into  the  side  gutters  or  wells  without  appearing  abov^^^, 
the  ceiling ;  and  if,  by  chance,  a  large  volume  of  water  should  accumulate  in  one  '^^^ 
of  the  side  gutters,  perhaps  through  choking  of  the  pump  at  this  side,  it  may       ^ 
flow  across  the  tank  top,  under  the  ceiling,  to  the  other  gutter.     When   laid         ^ 
directly  on  the  tank  top,  leakage  water  might,  of  course,  rise  above  it,  but  as 
there  is  very  little  chance  of  leakage,  and  as  delicate  cargoes  are  always  well 
dunnaged,  the  circumstance  is  unimportant.     In  practice,  therefore,  if  ceiling  is 
fitted,  it  is  more  often  laid  directly  on  the  tank  top,  being  bedded  on  a  thick 
layer  of  tar  and  Portland  cement  (Art.  576). 

When  laid  on  grounds  the  latter  are  disposed  transversely,  so  that  drainage 
-  water  may  flow  across  the  tank  top  to  the  side  gutters,  and  they  should  be  neatly 
fitted  so  as  to  lie  solidly  on  the  plating.  The  planks  may  be  fiied  to  the  grounds 
by  large  driving  nails,  but  sometimes  they  are  laid  down  without  fixture — singly, 
or  in  hatches.  The  ceiling  is,  of  course,  extended  over  the  side  gutters,  and  in 
order  that  the  latter  may  be  readily  accessible  for-  cleaning,  it  is  arranged  in 
hatches  at  this  place,  or  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  readily  lifted.  And  small  hatches 
are  provided  over  the  manholes  in  the  tank  top  (Figs.  3  and  8,  Plate  72). 
When  ceiling  is  dispensed  with  it  is  usually  retained  below  the  hatchways, 
for  here  the  tank  top  is  exposed  to  blows  from  heavy  weights,  thrown  or  fallen 
from  above;  and,  of  course,  it  must  always  be  fitted  over  the  side  gutters 
(Plate  104).  If  not  fitted  under  the  hatchways  the  lank-top  plating  should  be 
thickened  at  this  part.  To  hold  the  isolated  planking  in  position,  marginal 
angles  or  short  lugs  are  riveted  to  the  tank  top.  In  the  absence  of  ceiling  the 
manhole  covers  should  be  protected ;  this  may  be  done  by  sinking  them  below 
the  surface  of  the  tank  lop  in  the  manner  shown  in  Figs.  6  and  lo. 

In  vessels  having  no  double  bottom  a  large  portion  of  the  ceiling  is  arranged 
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in  portable  hatohM  (formed  either  of  single  planks  or  of  two,  about  9  feet 
long,  tie-bolted  together),  which  may  be  readily  lifted  for  deanii^  the  bilges. 
The  rest  of  the  planking  is  boiled  to  Ihe  reverse  bars.  The  term  "limber 
board"  is  used  to  designate  the  stiake  of  planking  on  either  side  of  the  centre 
keelson  (Plate  too);  in  wood  ships  it  differs  fiom  the  ceiling  proper,  in  that  it  is 
thin  and  portable,  and  of  no  structural  value  ;  in  iron  vessels  it  has  no  features 
distinguishing  it  from  the  rest  of  ihc  ceiling.  The  ceiling  should  form  a 
continuous  surface,  free  from  holes  and  crevices  such  as  might  allow  small  stones 
and  sand  from  the  ballast,  coal,  grain,  or  the  like,  to  fall  through  into  the  bilge 
water.  The  presence  of  grain  in  !he  bilge  is  objectionable,  for  it  swells  and  chokes 
the  limber  holes  and  pumps,  and  it  decays  and  becomes  very  offensive.  When 
carrying  grain  in  bulk,  a  single  ral  hole  may  have  extensive  results.  When  there 
is  no  double  bottom,  stones  in  the  bilges  are  objectionable  in  that  they  roll 
about  and  wear  away  the  cement  (Art.  580).  In  the  coal  bunkers  and  in  holds 
in  which  bulk  grain  is  carried  the  ceiling  should  be  lightly  caulked,  or  "  chintzed," 
as  it  is  termed.  It  extends  to  the  upper  part  of  the  bilge,  the  enclosure  of  the 
bilge  space  below  being  completed  by  fitting  wood  chocks  between  the  frames, 
and  cement  over  these  (see  Plates  loo  and  104).  In  vessels  having  no  double 
bottom  the  planks  contiguous  to  the  keelsons,  when  fitted  in  contact  therewith, 
require  lo  be  neatly  fitted  and  notched  in  way  of  the  numerous  rivet  heads ;  this 
^rork,  therefore,  is  sometimes  avoided  by  fitting  them  just  clear  of  the  keelson 
angl^  and  filling  the  vacant  trough-like  space  with  cement. 

Celling  is  usually  3^  inches  thick,  in  planks  about  10  inches  brond.  It  is 
geiierally  of  red  pine,  or  Baltic  red  wood,  but  common  white  pine  is  often 
employed.  As  it  is  exposed  to  severe  wear  and  tear,  and  to  conditions  favour- 
stble  to  decay  (being  covered  up  from  the  air,  in  a  damp  and  often  dirty 
environment),  it  requires  more  or  less  frequent  renewal.  Under  the  hatchways, 
^rhere  tiiere  is  excessive  wear  and  tear,  it  is  sometimes  made  of  American  elm, 
«3r  a  doubling  of  this  material  may  be  fitted  over  the  ordinary  ceiling. 

Art.  437.  In  some  of  the  earlier  iron  vessels  the  sides,  like  the  bottom, 
'vrere  entirely  covered  with  ceiling  planking;  later  this  was  found  to  be  undesir- 
able, for  the  condition  of  the  ironwork  couid  not  be  observed,  it  could  not  be 
vdeaned  and  painted  as  required,  and  the  space  at  the  back  of  the  ceiling 
^ifforded  cover  for  rats.  Accordingly,  cargo  battenB  (often  referred  to  as 
•'open  sparring"  or  "spar  ceiling")  were  substituted,  which,  of  course,  leave 
Uie  vessel's  side  accessible  at  all  times  for  cleaning  and  painting.  The  battens 
are  usually  of  white  pine,  about  2  inches  thick,  in  planks  from  6  to  9  inches 
Isroad,  placed  9  to  13  inches  apart.  Their  purp)ose  is  to  protect  the  cargo  from 
damage  by  impingements  with  the  sharp  edges  of  the  frames  or  by  contact  with 
the  sweating  steel,  and  to  protect  the  vessel's  side.  When  carrying  soft  cargoes, 
such  as  cotton,  woo),  etc.,  which  are  stowed  under  pressure,  vertical  battens  are 
sometimes  nailed  on  the  fore-and-aft  sparring  as  a  further  security  against  contact 
with  the  sweating  steelwork.  Cargo  battens  which  project  beyond  the  frames 
reduce  the  cargo  space  (an<f  tonnage)  to  the  extent  of  the  projection ;  and,  with 
a  view  to  minimizing  the  loss,  they  are  sometimes  fitted  vertically,  as  in  Fig.  i, 
Plate  5,  where  it  will  be  observed  that  the  flat-iron  bars  to  which  the  battens' 
are  bolted  are  recessed  between  the  frames.  These  bars  may  be  made  portable 
as  in  Fig.  »,  so  that  they  and  Ihe  attached  battens  may  be  removed  in  one  piece, 
for  cleaning  and  painting  the  vessel's  sides.  In  other  cases  the  flat  iron  bars 
are  bolted  or  riveted  permanently  in  place  to  the  frames.  If  recessed  more 
deeply  between  the  frames  still  more  space  would  be  saved,  but  unless  alternate 
main  frames  are  omitted  in  favour  of  light  intermediate  bars,  as  in  the  'tween  deck 
of  the  vessel  shown  in  Plate  113B  or  113D,  the  space  so  acquired  might  be  too 
restricted  to  be  available  for  cargo,  and  the  isolated,  salient  frames  would  require 
to  be  faced  with  wood  to  prevent  damage  to  cargo.  It  should  be  observed  that 
the  tonnage  measurement  for  dues  is  taken  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  cargo 
tutttens,  if  they  project  beyond  the  inner  edge  of  the  frames ;  In  other  cases  it 
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r  edge  ol  ihe  frames^the  deeper,  when  only  alternaU! 


is  measured  lo  th 
uncs  are  shallow. 

Cargo  battens  may  be  boiled  to  the  reverse  frames  (at  every  third  or  fourth).^ 
or  they  may  be  fixed  in  portable  fashion,  by  cleats  (see  Fig.  i,  Plate  56).     Tlie^j 
latter  method  is  the  more  usual ;  it  is  advantageous  in  that  tlie  sparring  is  easily^c 
fitted  and  may  be  taken  down  without  trouble  for  cleaning  and  painting  the:^^ 
steelwork.      The  cleats  are  bolted  or  riveted  to    the    reverse  frames,  or  Ihcy^^ 
may  be  of  the  patent  detachable  pattern  shown   in   Fig.  1,     In  course  of  lime^^ 
wood  sparring  breaks  up  and  requires  renewal,  and  in  some  vessels,  to  avoit^^^ 
this,  bars  of  convex  iron,  about  3  by  J  inch,  are  substituted,  being  either  rivetedb^ 
to  the  reverse  frames  or  stxured  like  ordinary  battens.     They  are  particuWiy^^ 
suitable  in  deep  ballast  tanks  which  are  also  used  for  cargo.     Cargo  batien^^ 
serve  no  useful  purpose  in  vessels  which  carry  only  coal,  ore,  or  wood,  for  suchs. 
cargoes  are  not  liable  to  damage,  and,  moreover,  mere  battens  would  not  keeE;T 
back  coal ;  in  such  vessels,  therefore,  they  are  usually  omitted.    As  regards  the 
steelwork,  it  would  be  advantageous  to  prevent  contact  with  coal,  and,  for  this 
reason,  and  for  cleanliness,  the  sides  of  small  coasting  vessels  which  may  carry 
coal  and  general  cargo  aliemately  are  sometimes  closely  ceiled.     And  in  vessels 
which  constantly  carry  grain  in  bulk  the  sides  of  the  grain  holds  arc  sometimes 
closely  ceiled  and  the  seams  chin Ized.    Iri  the  cargo  spaces  of  high-class  vessels  it 
is  common  to  fit  projecting  wood  ferrings  on  all  salient  angle  bars,  such  as  the 
bulkhead  and  tunnel  stifleners,  hold  beams,  etc.,  so  that  packages  of  cargo 
pressing  thereon  may  not  be  broken  and  cut  by  the  sharp  edges. 

Art.  438.  In  cabins  and  Btorerooms  the  vessel's  side  is  covered  with 
lining,  or  deading,  of  feather-and -groove  boarding,  about  f  inch  thick.  In 
order  to  hold  ihis  in  place,  ferrttigs  are  fixed  on  the  sides  of  the  frames  (by 
bolts,  screws,  or  by  small  horizontal  shores,  or  toms,  from  the  adjacent  frame), 
and  the  lining  is  then  nailed  to  the  ferrings  (see  Figs.  7  and  8,  Plate  56).  The 
lining  directly  below  the  sidelights  should  be  Qtted  in  a  portable  fashion,  so  that 
it  may  be  easily  removed  for  cleaning  and  painting  the  steelwork,  for,  owing  to 
rain  or  leakage  water  trickling  down  from  the  lights,  the  shell  plating  is  here 
particularly  liable  to  corrosion;  in  old  vessels  it  is  sometimes  rusted  through  in 
holes. 

In  well-finished  cabins  the  underside  of  the  deck  overhead  is  covered  with 
panelling,  and  the  beams  with  mouldings,  ol  yellow  pine  or  base  wood,  enamelled 
white.  All  this  joiner  work  may  be  secured  in  place  by  ferrings  bolted  to  Ihe 
sides  of  the  beams ;  the  panelling  lying  between  these  (if  the  deck  is  plated) 
being  nailed  to  cross  grounds,  whose  ends  are  supported  by  the  ferrings  (see 
Fig-  15,  Plate  56),  or  ferrings  may  be  screwed  to  the  deck  sheathing,  through 
holes  drilled  in  the  deck  plating  (Fig.  11). 

The  cabin  bulkheads  are  constructed  in  various  ways.  Those  which  form 
mere  partitions  between  sleeping  cabins  are  of  feather-and-groove  boarding,  but 
when  exposed  to  view,  in  passageways  and  saloons,  they  are  either  of  polished 
hard  wood  or  of  ptne,  enamelled  white.  The  method  of  constructing  tliem  is 
shown  in  Figs.  14  and  16,  Plate  56.  A  shallow,  rabbeted  fant  or  coaming  is 
fixed  to  the  deck  by  screw  nails,  and  over  it,  lo  the  deck  above,  a  corresponding 
runner  or  lintel.  The  latler,  if  disposed  fore-and-aft,  is  fixed  to  the  lower  edges 
of  the  beams  with  lugs,  or,  if  the  beams  are  of  tee-bulb  pattern,  with  small  tap 
screws  screwed  into  the  bulb,  or  by  slotting  the  runner  at  the  bulb,  and  driving 
in  wedges,  as  shown  in  Fig.  16,  Between  these  two  parts  wood  uprights  are 
erected,  at  distances  to  suit  the  prearranged  design  of  panelling,  doorways,  etc 
The  bulkhead  proper  is  built  in  the  joiner's,  or  cabinet- maker's,  shop,  in  separate 
pieces,  termed  "frames,"  each  one  resembling  a  wide  panelled  door,  of  the 
proper  dimensions  to  fit  between  a  certain  pair  of  uprights,  the  cant  and  the 
runner.  To  provide  for  the  free  passage  of  light  and  air  into  and  out  of  the 
cabins,  ihe  upper  part  of  the  bulkhead,  between  the  beams,  may  be  of  ornamental, 
cast-iron  fretwork,  or  of  thii^   expanded  metal  in  the  form  of  a  fine  trellis ; 
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hinged  fanlights  may  be  filled  ;  and  gratings  are  provided  at  the  lower  part, 
usually  in  the  doors.  In  passenger  vessels  having  numerous  cabins  the  outer 
bulkheads  are  usually  of  the  yie\[-)tnoviw  Jalousie  framing,  the  advantage  of  which 
lies  in  the  circumstance  that,  while  forming  a  substantial  screen,  it  allows  the 
free  passage  of  air  (see  Fig.  17).  In  high-class  passenger  vessels  the  saloon 
bulkheads  are  often  of  the  most  elaborate  description,  composed  of  various 
polished  hard  woods,  ornamented  with  carving  and  hand  painting.  As  a  rule, 
hard-wood  panelling  ts  made  with  veneer,  for  this,  as  regards  durability  and 
appearance,  is  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  solid  wood. 

As  regards  the  fnmishlngs  and  fittings  of  the  cabins,  so  great  is  the 
variety  in  the  matter  of  finish  and  artistic  merit,  and  etSciency  as  regards 
compactness,  etc.,  that  no  good  purpose  would  be  served  by  describing  them. 
Formerly  the  sleeping  berths,  or  bunks,  were  buih  of  wood,  as  fixtures;  now 
they  are  practically  always  of  iron  j  their  construction,  as  specialities,  repre- 
senting an  important  industry.  As  a  rule  they  are  arranged  to  fold  up,  so  that 
through  the  day,  when  not  in  use,  the  cabins  may  be  more  roomy.  And,  for  a 
similar  purpose,  the  wash  basins  are  of  folding  or  collapsible  type. 

Art.  439.  In  most  vessels  there  are  one  or  more  deck  houaes.  In 
Steamers  one  is  always  found  at  the  front  of  the  bridge  deck,  where  it  may  serve 
several  purposes :  that  of  a  steering  or  wheel  house,  a  chart  or  navigating  house, 
a  companion  or  stairway  entrance  to  the  cabin  spaces  below,  or  of  a  sleeping 
cabin  for  the  captain  (see  Plates  109  and  no).  In  most  vessels  the  crew  are 
berthed  in  the  forecastle,  or  in  the  'tween  deck  space  directly  below  it.  In 
modem  sailing-ships  they  are  usually  accommodated  in  a  deck  house,  which  also 
contains  the  galley  and  donkey-boiler  room  {Figs,  i,  7,  and  3,  Plate  86).  At 
one  time  deck  houses  were  always  of  teak  wood ;  now  they  are  usually  of  steel 
or  iron,  A  teak-wood  house,  when  small,  is  built  in  the  joiner's  shop.  Although 
nominally  of  teak  wood,-the  sides  are  usually  of  feather-and-groove  pine,  some- 
times in  two  thicknesses,  with  teak  panelling  nailed  on  the  outside.  The 
coaming,  when  o.f  wood,  is  sometimes  fitted  to  the  top  of  the  wood  deck,  but  it 
is  better  to  bolt  it  direct  to  tie  plates  riveted  on  the  beams.  Large  wood  deck 
bouses  are  built  in  place,  and  they  have  usually  an  inner  coaming  of  steel,  and 
angle-bar  frames  and  beams.  To  provide  against  side  training  tendencies,  a 
couple  of  diagonal  slays  should  be  incorporated  with  the  end  walls. 

Art.  440.  A  companion  may  be  described  as  an  entrance  and  cover  to  a 
stairway  leading  from  the  weather  deck  to  the  cabin  spaces  below.  The  old- 
fashioned  companion,  shown  in  Fig.  12,  Plate  56,  forms  an  awkward  kind  of 
entrance,  for  one  has  to  stoop  more  or  less  to  pass  through ;  when  of  wood,  this 
is  usually  remedied  somewhat  by  making  the  roof  slide ;  when  of  iron,  they  are 
made  higher.  In  modern  steamers  deck  houses  lake  the  place  of  companions. 
The  latter  are  still  employed,  however,  for  the  entrance  to  the  crew's  quarters 
forward  (Plate  1 10) ;  when  placed  here  they  are  of  steel,  for  a  wood  companion, 
apart  from  its  costliness  and  other  disadvantages,  might  be  stove  in  when  placed 
near  the  bow.  Part  of  the  engine-room  skylight  is  sometimes  built  as  a 
companion,  to  give  access  to  the  engine-room  from  the  bridge  deck.  And  in 
la^e  passenger  vessels  portable  wood  companions  are  often  fitted  over  a  portion 
of  the  hatchways,  as  a  supplementary  means  of  access  below,  for  the  numerous 
second  and  third-class  passengers. 

Art.  441.  As  shown  in  Figs.  9,  10,  and  rr,  Plate  56,  there  are  three  types 
of  skylight ;  but  besides  these,  there  is  the  lean-to  or  dwarf  skylight, 
commonly  employed  in  passenger  vessels  for  lighting  the  passage-ways  and 
cabins  in  the  'tween  decks  {Fig.  5,  Plate  8,  and  Fig.  ar,  Plate  75,  and 
Plate  107).  The  skylight  illustrated  in  Fig,  9,  Plate  56,  gives  a  handsome, 
lofty  appearance  to  a  saloon ;  and  in  many  cases,  to  secure  still  further 
this  desirable  effect,  a  large  open  shaft,  or  well,  like  a  deck  house  without 
bottom,  is  built  over  the  saloon,  and  the  skylight  placed  on  the  top 
(Plate    108).     And    in    some    lai^e,   ocean,    passenger    vessels,  instead    of    an 
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ordinary  skylight,  a.  lofty  stained-glass  dome  is  provided,  protected  on  tbe 
outside  by  an  outer  casing  of  steel,  having  numerous  buJI's-eye  lights;  and 
electric  lamps  may  be  placed  between  the  glass  dome  and  the  outer  cover,  so 
as  to  shed  a  pleasant  radiance  below.  The  engine-ioom  skylight  is  usually 
built  of  thin  steel,  which,  owing  to  the  moist  hot  air  of  the  engine-room,  ii 
more  suitable  than  wood,  and  makes  a  stronger,  more  durable,  lighter,  and  less 
costly  skylight. 
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CHAPTER   XXV. 

BILGE   KEELS,   ROLLING,    PENDERS,    ETC 

Art.  442.  Bilge  keels,  as  their  name  implies,  are  keel-like  projections  on 
the  bilge  (Figs.  4  to  7  and  11  to  17,  Plate  57).  Their  purpose  is  to  reduce 
rolling,  hence  ibey  are  sometimes  referred  to  as  "rolling  chocks."  They 
have  long  been  fitted  in  warships,  but  until  comparatively  recently  were 
seldom  adopted  in  ordinary  merchant  vessels.  All  vessels  are  liable  to  roll ; 
the  tendency  arises,  of  course,  from  the  heeling  effect  of  broadside  waves, 
each  one  as  it  passes  tending  to  tilt  the  vessel  over.  Whether  or  not  waves 
may  cause  excessive  roiling  depends  on  the  correspondence  of  their  "period" 
with  that  of  the  ship.  The  period  of  a  wave  is  the  time  it  takes  to  move  its 
own  length,  from  crest  to  crest.  It  varies  with  the  square  root  of  the  length 
of  the  wave,  irrespective  of  its  height ;  the  period  of  a  wave  400  feet  long  is 
about  9  seconds,  that  of  one  100  feet  long  about  4^  seconds.  The  period  of 
eseiUation  of  a  ship  is  the  time  occupied  in  making  a  roil,  say,  from  port  to 
starboard.  If  the  waves  encountered  happen  to  have  the  same  period  as  the 
double  roll  of  the  ship,  then  each  one  will  give  her  a  well-timed  impulse, 
quickly  increasing  her  angle  of  roll.  The  principle  may  be  observed  in  a 
simple  pendulum ;  if  touched  with  a  gentle  inapulse  at  the  end  of  each  swing, 
it  will  gain  impetus  and  swing  through  larger  and  larger  angles.  It  will  be 
found  that  whether  the  angle  of  swing  be  large  or  small  (within  certain  limits), 
the  period  is  practically  the  same ;  and  similarly  with  a  ship,  the  period  is 
much  the  same  whether  the  angle  of  roll  be  large  or  small.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  period  of  the  waves  encountered  does  not  correspond  with  the  double 
period  of  the  vessel  (due  to  their  being  too  long  or  too  short),  there  will  be 
little  tendency  to  roll,  for  as  the  tilting  impulse  will  then  occur  at  odd  moments, 
the  effect  of  one  will  defeat  that  of  another ;  just  as  a  pendulum,  if  subjected 
to  haphazard  impulses,  may  lose  rather  than  gain  momentum.  A  ship  is  not, 
of  course,  entirely  helpless  as  regards  the  rolling  effect  of  the  waves,  for  by  a 
slight  change  in  her  course  she  may  shorten  or  lengthen  their  period,  i.e.  their 
apparent  period  as  regards  their  movement  past  her.  If  her  actual  speed  be 
equal  to  that  of  the  waves,  then,  if  she  steam  with  them,  none  will  pass  her, 
their  period  in  such  case  being  infinite ;  if  she  steam  parallel  therewith,  their 
period  past  her  will  be  their  natural  period ;  and  if  she  steam  against  them, 
half  their  natural  period.  A  diagonal  course  will  produce  intermediate  effects; 
and,  of  course,  to  cause  rolling,  the  course  must  depart  more  or  less  from  one 
directly  end-on  to  the  waves. 

The  period  of  osoillation  varies  in  different  vessels.  One  having  a 
short  period  is  more  likely  to  roll  and  be  uneasy  at  sea  than  one  having  a 
long  period,  for  as  the  waves  usually  encountered  have  a  comparatively  short 
period,  they  are  more  likely  to  synchronize  with  the  former ;  and,  more- 
over, short  waves  are  steeper  and  more  effective  in  their  tilting  impulse.  A 
vessel's  period  of  oscillation  depends  on  her  stiffness  and  on  her  weight  and 
the  distribution  of  her  cargo.  Stiffness,  or  initial  stability,  is  measured  by  the 
metacentric  height,  which  is  governed  by  the  vessel's  form  and  proportions,  her 
displacement,  and  the  height  of  her  centre  of  gravity.  A  broad,  shallow 
vessel  is  likely  to  have  a  large  metacentric  height,  and,  in  consequence,  is 
likely  to  be  stiff,  to  have  a  short  period,  and  to  roll,  not  necessarily  through 
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large  angles,  but  in  a  violent  and  jerky  fashion ;  but  this,  agaio,  is  depeodeat 
on  the  cargo  stowage ;  if  in  light  tritn,  the  above  effects  are  usually  greatly 
accentuated ;  if  heavy  weights  are  carried  in  the  upper  'tween  decks,  so  as  to 
raise  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  hull  and  contents,  the  stiffiiess  or  metacentric 
height  due  to  her  proportions  and  form  may  be  nulUfied,  she  may  become  oank 
or  even  top-heavy,  and,  in  consequence,  comparatively  steady  imder  the  more 
usual  wave  conditions. 

As  just  noticed,  a  stiff  vessel  {i.e.  one  having  a  lai^e  metacentric  height) 
is  likely  to  have  a  short  period  and  to  be  an  uneasy  roller.  But  not 
necessarily,  for,  if  large  and  heavy,  she  may  possess  ^«at  inertia,  which,  or 
course,  is  incompatible  with  rapid  oscillatory  movement.  And,  while  main- 
taining the  stiffness,  the  period  of  oscillation  may  be  lengthened  by  stowing 
whatever  heavy  weights  are  carried  remote  transversely  from  the  centre  line  ot 
axis  about  which  tlie  vessel  rolls ;  i.e.  by  placing  them  towards  either  side, « 
by  lowering  some  to  the  bottom  of  the  hold  and  raising  others — similai 
weights — by  an  equal  distance  upwards.  Such  procedure  would  not  alter  the 
position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  hull  or  the  metacentric  height,  but,  by 
increasing  the  vessel's  moment  of  inertia,  it  would  lengthen  her  period  of 
oscillation.  The  principle  may  be  observed  in  the  familiar  see-saw,  in  which 
the  oscillations  become  slow  or  fast  according  as  the  weights  are  shifted  from, 
or  towards,  the  centre.  This  principle  is  a  governing  one  in  the  design  of 
warships.  I'he  very  large  beam  of  these  vessels  results  in  great  natural  stiff- 
ness, which  in  itself  would  lead  to  uneasy,  jerky  rolling,  but  owing  to  the  heavy 
masses  (armour,  guns,  and  coal)  disposed  close  to  the  sides,  their  great  stiffness 
is  not  prejudicial;  on  the  contrary,  they  may  roll  slowly  and  easily.  In  the 
later  ironclads  the  metacentric  height  is  about  3  feet ;  this  is  quite  three  times 
what  is  common  in  a  loaded  merchant  vessel,  yet  their  period  of  oscillation  may 
be  as  long  as  8  seconds  for  a  single  roll.  In  merchant  vessels  the  period 
varies  greatly,  due  to  the  wide  difference  in  the  form,  proportions,  weight,  and 
cargo  stowage ;  when  loaded,  the  period  of  a  small  vessel  may  be  3  or  4 
seconds,  but  that  of  a  large  one  may  be  as  long  as  jo  seconds.  When  in 
ballast  trim  the  metacentric  height  of  a  full,  modem,  cargo  vessel  may  be  5  or  6 
feet,  or  three  or  four  times  what  it  is  when  fully  loaded  with  homogeneous 
cargo;  and  as  their  [leriod  of  oscillation  is,  therefore,  very  small,  they  are 
immensely  stiff  and  uneasy  at  sea. 

Art.  443.  Willi  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  value  of  bilge  keels  in 
reducing  rolling,  some  very  interesting  experiments  were  made  by  the 
Admiralty  with  H.M.S.  Revenge^  a  first-class  ironclad  of  14,000  tons  displace- 
ment.' She  was  built,  in  the  first  instance,  without  bilge  keels,  and  subsequently 
they  were  added,  and,  as  is  usual  in  warships,  they  were  large,  being  3  feet  in 
depth  by  200  feet  in  length,  or  about  half  the  kngth  of  the  ship.  Rolling; 
experiments  were  made  in  both  conditions,  and  among  other  results  It  was 
found,  that  while,  without  bilge  keels,  an  angle  of  roll  of  13  degrees  on  either 
side  of  the  vertical  could  be  attained  by  merely  moving  the  guns  athwartshlp, 
an  angle  of  only  6  or  8  degrees  could  be  attained  after  bilge  keels  were  fitted,  and 
only  when  the  heeling  effect  of  the  guns  was  supplemented  by  that  of  400  men 
running  across  the  deck  at  suitable  intervals;  that  is  to  say,  the  angle  of 
oscillation  was  reduced  by  the  bilge  keels  by  about  50  per  cent.,  and  that  under 
a  greater  oscillaring  influence.  Again,  while  in  the  absence  of  bilge  keels  the 
vessel  rolled — of  her  own  accord — some  45  times  before  the  angle  of  roll 
diminished  from  6  to  a  degrees,  with  bilge  keels  the  same  loss  of  movement 
or  momentum  occurred  after  only  8  rolls ;  that  is  to  say,  a  state  of  com- 
parative rest  prevailed  in  about  one-sixth  of  the  time.  These  results  were 
not  anticipated,  and  until  recently  the  action  of  the  bilge  keels  in  producing 

'  See  Sir  W.  H.  White's  impei  i 
see  Mi.  Andrew  Young's  pupci, 
ShipbtdldrTs  for  1  •'94-95. 
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them  was  not  understood.  Formerly  their  steadying  effect  was  wrongly 
assumed  to  be  simply  that  due  to  their  resistance  as  flat  surfaces  moving 
laterally  through  the  water,  like  a  submerged  paddle,  which,  when  the  speed  is 
I  foot  per  second,  has  been  found  by  experiment  to  be  only  about  i"i  lb.  per 
square  foot,  and  to  vary  with  the  square  of  the  speed.  But  the  retarding  force 
known  to  be  operating  in  the  case  of  (he  Revenge,  on  the  basis  of  her  known 
momentum,  would  require  that  the  factor  I'l  should  be  some  ten  times  greater. 
Now,  it  appears  that  their  powerful  extinctive  effect  on  the  rolling  is  dua  to  the 
discontinuous  motions,  or  under-waCer  currents  which  they  set  up,i  and  to  the 
increased  hydrostatic  pressure  on  the  vessel's  bottom  or  side,  in  advance  of  the 
moving  keels. 

Similar  experiments  were  made  with  tlie  vessel  steaming  ahead,  when  it 
was  found  that  the  steadying  eETect  of  the  bilge  keels  was  even  greater  than 
when  at  rest,  and  the  more  so  the  greater  the  speed.  This  may  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that,  when  the  vessel  is  steaming,  the  bilge  keels  constantly  encounter 
undisturbed  water,  all  of  which  they  have  to  impress  with  lateral  motion, 
whereas,  when  the  vessel  is  at  rest,  they  only  put  in  motion  the  limited  mass  of 
water  included  in  their  length.  Another  important  point  was  noted,  namely, 
that  notwithstanding  the  additional  surface  offered  by  the  bilge  keels  to  the 
retarding  effect'  of  fluid  friction,  the  vessel's  speed  and  resistance  were  not 
appreciably  affected.  Indeed,  experience  with  merchant  vessels  indicates  that, 
in  heavy  weather  at  sea.  the  steadying  effect  ot  bilge  keels  is  beneficial  as 
regards  the  average  speed  on  a  voyage.  As  regards  steering  qualities,  the 
presence  of  bilge  keels  is  again  favourable,  conducing  to  greater  steadiness  on 
a  course,  and  reducing  the  diameter  of  the  turning  circle. 

In  warships  rolling  tendencies  are  very  objectionable,  for  each  roll  may 
expose  the  unprotected  side  below  the  armour,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  ship 
which  is  steadiest  is  the  most  likely  to  aim  well  with  their  guns.  For  these 
reasons,  warships  are  always  provided  with  laige  bilge  keels.  In  sea-going 
merchant  vessels  the  tendency  to  roll  was  formerly  regarded  as  a  characteristic 
more  or  less  inevitable  and  unimportant.  The  steadying  effect  of  bilge  keels 
was  considered  a  doubtful  matter,  and,  as  they  are  somewhat  objectionable  in 
themselves,  it  was  rarely  thought  expedient  to  fit  them.  They  are  detrimental 
in  increasing  the  first  cost  and  weight  of  the  hull,  they  are  liable  to  damage 
and  may  he  an  inconvenience  in  dry  dock.  Now,  however,  with  more  certain 
knowledge  of  their  beneficial  effects,  they  are  a  common  feature  in  both 
passenger  and  cargo  steamers.  And  many  of  the  older  vessels,  which  have 
proved  themselves  heavy  rollers,  have  been  provided  with  bilge  keels,  and 
always  with  good  results  in  improved  behaviour  at  sea.  Sailing-ships  do  not 
roll,  for  they  are  held  down  to  leeward  by  the  wind ;  they  do  not,  therefore, 
require  bilge  keels. 

Art.  444.  In  vessels  having  the  usual  full  'midship  section  and  sharp 
bilge,  the  bilge  keels  must  be  comparatively  shallow,for,  if  large,  as  in 
warships,  they  would  project  beyond  the  hne  of  the  bottom  or  side,  in  which 
case,  as  they  would  be  the  first  parts  to  take  contact  with  the  ground  or  with 
quay  walls,  they  would  be  readily  damaged.  In  ordinary  cases  they  do  not 
exceed  la  inches,  a  common  size  being  9  or  10  inches.  When  a  depth  of  a 
foot  is  exceeded  they  are  usually  constructed  of  plates,  as  shown  in  Fig.  17, 
Plate  57.  A  bilge  keel  of  this  formation  has  great  lateral  strength — a  necessary 
quality,  for,  when  so  large,  the  mere  side  pressure  caused  by  rolling  becomes 
a  force  of  considerable  magnitude.  In  comparing  the  shallow  bilge  keels 
fitted  in  merchant  vessels  with  those  adopted  in  warships,  it  might  appear  that 
they  would  be  comparatively  ineffectual  in  checking  rolling.  But  this  does  not 
follow,  for  merchant  vessels  have  usually  a  much  shorter  period,  so  that, 
rolUng  more  quickly,  their  bilije  keels  move  faster  through  the  water.     Further, 

•  Til  aclioH  0/  bilge  kcth,"   7 raw.  Juitiluiha  aj  Naval 
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although  when  hearily  laden  \  merchant  tcsscI  may  roll  slowlj  and  acquiie 
momenmm  so  great  as  not  readily  to  be  destroyed  by  small  bilge  keels,  it  '■& 
unosual  for  serious  rolling  to  occur  under  such  drcumstances.  The  need  for 
bilge  keels  occurs  principally  when  a  Tcssel  is  in  ballast,  for  she  is  then  stiff  and 
at  her  worst  as  regards  rolling,  and  it  isijust  mider  this  condition  that  bilge  keels 
ve  most  effective. 

Bilge  keels  are  not  usually  longer  than  halT  the  length  of  tbe  vessel,  a  commoD 
proportion  is  about  one-third  of  the  length.  It  is  on  the  bi^e  amidships  that 
they  are  most  effective,  for  as  they  are  here  most  remote  from  the  central  fore- 
and-aft  aiis  atx>ut  which  the  vessel  rolls,  tbey  siveep  through  the  water  with  the 
greatest  velociiy,  and,  consequently,  meet  with  the  maximum  of  resistance.  In 
lull  cargo  vessels  they  are  usually  only  fitted  on  the  straight  'midship  region;  in 
which  case  the  angle  bars,  etc.,  do  not  require  to  be. bent,  and  the  constiuctive 
work  is  simplified.  They  are  worked  parallel  to  the  plate  landings,  at  about  tbe 
middle  of  the  cur^e  of  the  bilge.  In  a  fine-lined  vessel,  where  they  may  have  a 
considerable  fore-and-aft  curvature,  they  are  usually  disposed  in  such  a  way  that, 
when  riewed  fore-and-aft,  they  appear  as  a  straight  diagonal  line,  their  endte 
surface  lying  in  one  plane  ;  it  is  supposed  that  ihey  do  not  then  interfere  with  Ibe 
fore-and-aft  stream-like  flow  of  the  water  past  the  ship. 

Bilge  keela  are  particularly  liable  to  be  bent  and  torn.  The  most  fnutful 
cause  ol  damage  is  the  coming  in  contact  with  quay  walls,  due  to  the  vessel  heel- 
ing over  when  lying  alongside  with  her  bilge  against  the  wall.  Then,  in  some 
harbours  thete  e\ist,  close  to  the  wharfs,  the  stumps  of  old  piles,  and  these  also 
are  a  common  source  of  damage  to  bilge  keels.  Damage  may  also  be  incuired 
through  grounding,  but  very  commonly,  though  tbe  bottom  of  the  ship  may  be 
damaged,  the  bilge  keels  are  uninjured.  Injury  to  a  bilge  keel  may  be  accom- 
panied by  serious  consequences,  for,  should  the  rivets  coimecting  it  to  the  shell 
be  affected,  the  water  may  flow  into  the  ship.  In  warships,  to  preclude  this,  the 
rivets  are  screwed  through  the  shell  plating,  and  their  points  within  provided 
with  nuts,  so  that,  however  extensive  the  damage  to  the  bilge  keel,  the  water- 
tightness  of  the  shell  may  be  unaffected.  In  ordinary  cases  the  danger  is  well 
provided  against  by  making  the  root,  or  part  of  the  bilge  keel  in  immediate 
contact  with  ttie  shell,  particularly  substantial,  and  riveting  it  with  superior 
firmness,  for  then  the  disruptive  effect  of  an  external  force  is  usually  limited  to 
the  less  substantial  outer  part,  bending  or  tearing  it  away,  but  leaving  intact  the 
remainder.  Tho  ethcacy  of  iliis  provision  is  constantly  observed,  for  damage  to 
bilge  keels  is  a  most  common  occurrence,  yet  rarely  does  it  affect  more  than  the 
outer  part. 

BUge  keels  are  formed  in  different  ways.  A  common  formation  is  a  bulb 
and  double  angle  bars  (Fig.  is,  Plate  57).  It  is  both  substantia]  and  secure,  for 
while  the  bulb  bar  is  well  supj'orted,  it,  only,  in  case  of  damage,  is  likely  to  be 
bent  or  torn.  To  repair  this  type  of  bilge  keel,  however,  is  not  easy,  because, 
when  the  outer  palt  of  the  bulb  is  torn  off,  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  cross-cut  and 
remove  its  stump  from  between  the  two  angles.  The  substitution  of  a  tee  bar 
for  the  double  angles  avoids  this  difficulty  (Fig.  t3) ;  and  if  the  tee  bar  is 
stouter  than  the  bulb,  the  formation  is  an  excellent  one.  In  some  cases  the  bulb 
on  the  outer  edge  is  dispensed  with  (Fig.  11);  and  this  is  advantageous  in 
improving  the  efficiency  of  the  bilge  keel,  the  sharp  edge  increasing  its  lateral 
resistance.  Sometimes  a  bulb-Ice  bar  is  adopted  (Fig.  15);  it  is  strong  and 
secure,  but,  owing  to  its  siiflhess  and  rigidity,  a  close  fit  on  the  shell,  whose 
surface,  owing  to  the  bp  joints,  is  more  or  less  irregular,  is  not  so  assured. 
In  nwny  cases  a  single-angle  .ind  bulb-bar  formation  is  adopted  (Fig.  r4) ;  it  is 
less  secure  than  those  just  noticed,  because  of  its  limited  base  of  attachment  to 
the  shell ;  but  if  the  angle  is  considerably  thicker  than  the  bulb  bar,  and  if  the 
rivets  connecting  it  thereto  are  widely  spaced,  say  50  per  cent,  further  apart  than 
those  foimei-ting  it  to  the  shell,  it  is  unhkely  that  its  integrity  would  be  affected 
by  the  carrying  away  of  the  bulb.     It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  a  wide 
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spacing  of  the  rivets  is  objectionable  in  that  they  are  then  very  apt  to  Hecome 
loose  and  to  require  periodical  renewal ;  and  if  their  renewal  is  neglected,  the 
bulb  bar  is  likely  to  be  torn  off  at  sea.  A  bulb  angle  formation  is  sometimes 
adopted  (Fig.  16),  but  it  is  not  a  desirable  one,  for  should  it  bend  or  tear  it  may 
do  so  so  close  lo  its  root  as  to  injure  the  shell  riveting.  It  is  also  open  to  tlie 
same  objection  as  the  bulb-tee,  namely,  that  its  great  stiffness  may  preclude  a 
dose  fit  to  the  shell  and  sound  riveting. 

Bilge  keels  may  contribute  very  considerable  longitudinal  strength  to  the 
hull ;  due  to  their  own  sectional  area  and  to  their  stiffening  effect  on  the  shell 
plating.  Their  efficiency  in  this  respect,  however,  is  evidently  dependent  on  the 
security  of  their  joints,  and  so,  if  longitudinal  strength  is  desired,  these  should  be 
properly  connected.  As  a  rule  the  joinls  receive  little  attention;  those  of  the 
angle  bars  are  not  usually  connected,  and  those  of  the  bulb  bars  have  usually 
only  a  small  strap.  As  regards  the  primary  duty  of  a  bilge  keel,  special  strength 
in  its  joints  is,  of  course,  unimportant.  In  some  exceptional  cases  bilge  keels 
are  made  of  wood  planks  bolted  to  a  foundation  bar  riveted  to  the  shell,  but,  of 
course,  the  planks  soon  drop  off  and  require  renewal. 

The  rivets  connecting  the  bilge  keels  to  the  Bbell  are  closely  pitched, 
usually  about  four  diameters.  Their  soundness  is  very  important,  for,  unlike  the 
ordinary  shell  rivets,  their  watertightness  is  dependent  on  the  tightness  of  the 
shank  or  head,  and  not  on  that  of  their  clinched  points.  To  ensure  sound  rivets, 
three-phers  are  avoided  by  spacing  them  clear  of  the  frames ;  they  cannot  be 
avoided  at  the  end  joints  of  the  shell  plating,  and  as  the  riveting  of  the  bilge  keel 
may  disturb  the  caulking  of  the  joints,  a  stop-wat^r  must  be  placed  in  each  one. 
If  tiie  rivets  in  the  shell  joints  are  made  use  of  for  connecting  the  bilge  keel,  the 
holes  must  not  be  countersunk ;  very  commonly  they  are,  inadvertently,  in  which 
case  they  should  not  be  used,  but  other  holes  should  be  drilled  between  the 
existing  rivets.  Sometimes,  to  provide  against  leaky  rivets,  a  strip  of  felt  is  fitted 
the  whole  length  of  the  bi]ge  keel,  and  sometimes  all  edges  of  the  angles  are 
caulked.  Tapered  liners  may  be  fitted  where  the  angles  pass  over  the  laps  of 
the  shell  plates  (Fig.  5,  Plate  57);  otherwise  the  angle  bars  may  be  joggled 
(Fig.  6),  or  the  ends  of  the  overlapping  shell  plates  may  be  slotted  (Fig.  4). 
Very  commonly  the  shell  bar  is  cut  at  each  joint,  as  shown  in  Fig.  7.  The  better 
to  ensure  watertightness  In  the  rivets,  the  heads  within  are  sometimes  counter- 
sunk, and  well  hammered  up,  but  pan-headed  rivets  are  the  best.  'ITie  ends  of 
the  bilge  keel  are  tapered  into  the  shell,  and  as  they  are  liable  to  be  caught  and 
torn  by  the  vessel's  cable,  it  is  well  to  strengthen  them  by  bending  round  the 
bulb  to  meet  the  shell  (Fig.  7) ;  to  do  so  does  not  involve  welding  work  if  the 
material  removed,  to  form  the  taper,  is  cut  from  the  heel  of  tlie  bulb  plate. 

Art.  445.  Coasting  vessels  engaged  in  a  trade  which  requires  them  to  lie 
alongside  quay  walls,  or  frequently  to  pass  through  narrow  dock  entrances,  are 
usually  provided  with  a  limber  fender,  so  that  it,  instead  of  the  thin  shell  plating, 
may  take  the  pressure  and  blows  incurred  by  forcible  contact  with  the  walls 
(Fig.  18,  Plate  57).  In  the  case  of  vessels  not  so  provided,  cork  or  rope  fendeis, 
or  round  sectioned  pieces  of  timber  (short  cuttings  from  a  spar),  are  hung 
between  the  hull  and  the  wall ;  these,  however,  do  not  distribute  the  pressures, 
and,  unless  the  shell  plating  is  very  thick,  it  is  apt,  if  there  is  any  sea  running,  to 
become  badly  indented,  and  the  riveting  loosened.  The  fender  usually  extends 
for  about  two-thirds  the  vessel's  length  amidships,  on  one  or  both  sides,  and  is 
placed  just  above  the  load  waterline.  It  is  formed  of  a  stout  log  of  American 
elm,  scarph  jointed,  and  bolted  by  vertical  bolts  through  the  horizontal  flanges  of 
two  angle  bars  riveted  to  the  shell,  one  above  and  below ;  and  an  iron  rubbing 
plate,  about  i  inch  thick,  is  fixed  on  the  face  of  the  log  by  short  driving  bolts,  or 
"  dumps."  The  timber  should  not  be  boiled  through  the  shell,  for  the  bolts  are 
apt  to  strain  and  become  leaky  under  the  crushing  pressures  sustained  by  the 
fender.  When  waves  strike  upwards  £^ainst  the  lower  surface  of  the  fender,  they 
cause  concussions  which  are  very  objectionable,  especially  in  passenger  vessels ; 
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the  intensity  of  the  blows  is  lessened  to  some  extent  by  sloping  the  lower  surface 
upwards,  as  shown  in  Fig.  i8.  Should  a  vessel,  when  lying  against  a  wall,  take 
an  outward  list,  the  bilge,  as  well  as  the  fender,  may  take  contact  with  the  wall, 
and  accordingly,  to  avoid  damage  to  the  bilge  plating,  it  is  common  to  fit  a  thick 
external  doubling  plate  at  this  part. 

Small  coasting  vesselB,  which  pass  a  large  portion  of  their  time  bump- 
ing and  rubbing  against  qnay  walls,  arc  subject  to  wear  and  tear  of  a  tnosi ' 
damaging  character.  Not  only  does  the  shell  plating  from  the  bilge  upwirds 
become  indented  between  the  frames,  but  the  frames  also  may  be  bent  in  and 
damaged.  This  is  well  provided  against  by  fitting  stout  fore-and-aft  nibbing 
Strips  (about  9  inches  broad  by  one  inch  thick)  on  at  least  two  of  the  strakes  of 
side  plating  (Plate  113E).  Very  commonly  stout  half-round  moulding  bars  are 
fitted,  but  when  these  become  bent,  the  long  connecting  rivets  are  apt  to  become 
loose  and  leaky.  In  some  coasting  vessels  in  a  regular  trade,  only  one  side  is 
exposed  to  wear  nnd  tear  such  as  the  above,  in  which  case,  of  course,  only  this 
side  need  be  protected. 
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CHAPTER   XXVI. 

BULWARK,   RAIL,   DECK    FITTINGS,    HATCHWAYS,   CARGO   PORTS,    DERRICKS, 
WINCHES,   ETC. 

Art.  446.  To  protect  the  crew  and  passengers,  an  open  rail  or  a  olOM  bal- 
wark  is  fitted  round  the  weather  deck  (Figs,  j  and  8,  Plate  S9)-  A  bulwark 
gives  better  protection  than  a  rail,  for  it  prevents,  to  a  large  extent,  waves  from 
breaking  on  board ;  it  gives,  therefore,  more  security  to  the  deck  fittings,  hatches, 
ventilators,  etc.  The  nearer  the  weather  deck  to  the  sea  level,  the  greater  the 
chance  of  its  being  swept  by  the  waves,  and  so  the  more  the  need  for  a  bulwark. 
They  are,  therefore,  fitted  in  the  wells,  between  deck  erections ;  in  the  case  of 
shelter  decks,  awning  decks,  and  deck  erections  an  open  rail  is  usually  preferred. 

In  sailing-ships  a  bulwark  is  particularly  necessary  (Plate  loo),  for, 
when  inclined  by  the  wind,  the  lee  gunwale  may  be  almost  level  with  the 
water  surface,  when,  of  course,  the  deck  is  readily  swept  by  the  waves.  It  also 
affords  stability  or  stiffness,  for  if,  when  heeled  over,  the  sea  were  to  overwhelm 
the  lee  side  of  the  deck,  the  weight  of  water  would  tend  to  increase  the  heel, 
acting,  for  the  moment,  like  badly-stowed  additional  cargo;  if  kept  off  the  deck 
by  a  bulwark,  the  same  force  would  be  present,  but  it  would  be  a  buoyant  one, 
tending  to  right  the  vessel.  Of  course,  a  bulwark  cannot  keep  back  all  water, 
for  this  would  pass  through  the  open  scupper  holes  and  mooring  pipes,  but  it  may 
do  so  temporarily,  at  a  critical  moment,  when  the  vessel  is  suddenly  forced  ovef 
by  a  squall.  A  bulwark  on  the  weather  side  is  also  useful,  for,  under  its  pro- 
tection, the  crew  are  able  to  move  fore-and-aft,  however  fierce  the  wind  and  sea. 

Although  a  bulwark  is  useful  in  keeping  water  off  the  deck,  it  has  the  dis- 
advantage of  retaining  that  which  may  find  its  way  over  it,  and  which  in  small 
low-freeboard  vessels  may  represent  so  great  a  weight  as  seriously  to  reduce  the 
lifting  power  or  buoyancy.  For  this  reason  opinions  differ  as  to  the  real  value 
of  a  bulwark  in  promoting  weatherly  qualities. 

Art.  447.  When  water  does  (.ome  over  the  bulwark  it  is  important  to  let  it  out 
again  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  this  is  done  by  providing  large  openings  termed 
"  wash  ports  "  or  "  freeing  porta."  The  combined  area  of  these  openings 
should  not  be  smaller  than  lo  per  cent,  of  the  area  of  the  bulwarks.  Very 
commonly  the  openings  are  provided  with  flaps  or  doors,  hinged  in  such  a  way 
that  they  may  open  outwards  under  pressure  of  deck  water ;  several  kinds  of 
these  doors  are  shown  in  Plate  59.  As  ordinary  hinged  doors  make  a  disturbing 
clatter  at  sea,  they  are  often  tied  up  and  forgotten,  to  the  danger  of  the  ship 
should  heavy  seas  suddenly  come  on  board.  For  this  reason  it  is  preferable  to 
dispense  wilh  doors,  and  substitute  round  iron  bars  across  the  opening.  Wash  port 
doors  are  liable  to  violent  blows  from  the  waves,  and,  should  heavy  weather  be 
encountered,  they  are  often  damaged ;  they  and  their  mountings  should,  there- 
fore, be  substantial,  and  the  corners  of  the  openings  should  be  cut  with  a  radius, 
for  when  square  they  are  apt  to  form  starting  points  for  cracks  in  the  bulwark 
plate. 

Art.  448.  The  height  of  the  bulwark  varies  greatly.  In  sailing-ships, 
4i  feet  is  perhaps  the  average,  but  towards  the  bow  it  usually  sweeps  upwards, 
for  the  sake  of  appearance,  and  to  give  better  protection  at  the  ends.  In 
steamers  it  may  be  no  higher  than  an  open  rail,  or  about  21^  feet ;  but  when  the 
distance  between  deck  erections  is  very  short,  as  in  the  well  of  well-deck  vessels, 
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it  may  be  of  their  height,  so  that  when  viewed  extemally  Ihere  is  no  apparent 
discontinuity  in  ihe  topside  plating. 

In  sailing-ships  the  balwark  must  be  specially  strong,  for  as  the  leewai* 
one  is  usually  close  to  the  sea  level,  it  is  exposed  to  blows  and  pressures  &om  t^ 
waves.     Steamers,  unlike  sailing-ships,  do  not  often  lie  at  the  mercy  of  _*^ 
waves,  and  their  bulwark  is  shorter  and  lower.     Bulwarks  are  of  thin  plati**. 
usually  Yj  inch,  single  riveted  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  sheer  strake ;  but  tl^^^ 
are  strengthened  by  the  fore-and-aft  rail,  and  by  supporting  stays  (see  Plate  ic:^^ 
Lloyd's  rules  require  the  bulwark  stays  of  sailing-ships  to  be  not  further  apS-^ 
than  5  feet,  and  tbat  they  shall  support  the  bulwark  about  mid-height  as  well      jt- 
at  the  main  rail,  the  thin  bulwark  plating  being  doubled  in  way  of  them.     T^^^*" 
plates  of  the  bulwark  are  so  arranged  that  their  joints  may  fall  in  way  of  evts* 
second  or  tliird  stay,  their  buHstraps  or  laps  forming  the  necessary  doublin^^fc' 
special  doubling  straps  are  then  introduced  for  the  intermediate  stays,  but  som::^^ 
times  angle-bar  stifTeners  are  advantageously  substituted  (see  Fig.  4,  Plate  59)*'-'^ 

Various  forms  of  bulwark  stays  are  illustrated  in  Plates  59,  100,  103,  an*-* 
104.  The  one  formed  of  a  bulb  bar  is  particularly  strong  and  efficient,  and 
now  often  adopted.  As  valuable  cargo  has  often  been  damaged  by  water  leakinr*- 
through  the  deck  at  the  heels  of  the  bulwark  stays,  Lloyd's  rules  require  those  i* 
sailing-ships  to  be  connected  to  the  stringer  plate  by  four  tap  bolls,  having  nut*  ' 
hove  up  on  their  points  below,  for  in  this  way  perfect  and  permanent  watertight  • 
ness  is  assured.  In  steamers  the  staying  of  the  bulwarks  is  less  important ;  th^  * 
stays  are  generally  of  T,  or  angle  bars,  placed  about  6  feet  apart. 

In  yachts,  bulwark  stays  are  usually  avoided,  the  bulwark  being  supportec:^ 
by  extending  every  second  or  tlilrd  frame  through  the  upper  deck.    A  continuou^S 
gunwale  bar  is  then  fitted  within  the  frames,  as  in  the  case  of  a  lower  deck,  &n^f 
watertightness  obtained  by  filling  the  spaces  between  the  frames  wilh  Portlantf 
cement  or  wood  chocks,  neaUy  fitted  and  caulked.     Cement  is  found  to  answer 
well,  the  watertightness  being  perfect  and  permanent ;  wood,  of  course,  is  liable 
to  decay.     In  some  large  sailing-ships  the  bulwark  is  constructed  in  this  way, 
the  reverse  frames  being  carried  up  as  well  as  the  frames,  and  the  gunwale  made 
watertight  with  cement.     Although  a  bulwark  of  this  kind  is  strong  and  perfectly 
efficient,  it  is  objectionable  in  that,  should  it  be  damaged,  the  watertightness  of 
the  deck  at  the  gunwale  may  suffer ;  an  ordinary  bulwark,  being  merely  a  slender 
added  part,  might  be  torn  off  without  serious  results. 

Art  449.  The  upper  edge  of  the  bulwark  is  stiffened  by  the  rail.  This  is 
usually  of  bulb-angle  section,  but  various  other  formations  are  adopted.  In  sail- 
ing-ships there  are  two  rails,  the  upper  or  top-gallant,  and  [he  lower  or 
main  rail  (Figs.  4  and  it,  Plate  59).  The  main  rail  must  be  strong,  for  it 
takes  various  attachments  for  the  standing  and  running  rigging :  belaying  pins, 
fair-leads,  eye-plates,  small  bollards,  crab  winches,  etc.  It  is  usually  of  steel  (a 
large  channel  bar  being  conveniently  employed),  with  a  face  pi^ce  of  hard  wood, 
usually  greenheart,  to  take  the  various  fittings  for  the  rigging.  The  part  of  the 
bulwark  above  the  main  rail  is  termed  the  "topgallant  bulwark."  Bulwark  stays 
of  special  strength  are  usually  introduced  in  w.iy  of  the  rigging,  having  large 
L-shaped  upper  palms  to  hold  the  main  rail  against  the  stresses  due  to  the 
attachment  of  the  running  rigging.  The  main  rail  is  very  commonly  increased 
in  breadth  at  this  part,  in  order  that  the  tigging  cAain  platis  may  pass  through  it, 
and  to  secure  convenient  belaying  pins.  Although  the  chain  plates  may  traverse 
the  rail,  they  should  not,  when  fixed  at  the  proper  inclination,  impose  upon  it 
any  transverse  stress  (see  Plate  100). 

Art.  450.  In  steamers,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  lifting  cargo  over  the 
bulwark,  large  gangway  doors  are  sometimes  provided  at  c.ich  hatchway. 
Formerly  they  were  usually  in  halves,  hinging  forward  and  aft,  but  now  the  more 
simple  plan  is  generally  adopted  of  hinging  them  downwards  on  deck  (see  Fig.  i, 
Plate  59).  When  the  bulwark  is  very  deep,  as  in  the  well  of  some  well-deck 
vessels,  the  doors  are  often  divided  horizontally,  so  that,  when  the  upper  doors 
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are  open,  the  lower  may  form  an  ordinary  low  bulwark.  The  ends  of  the  bulwark 
at  the  doors  must  be  particularly  well  stayed  (Fig.  10),  for  they  are  liable  to 
blows  from  passing  cargo,  and  there  is  a  natural  transverse  weakness  due  to  the 
discontinuity.  In  the  details  of  their  design  gangway  doors  vary  considerably. 
When  closed  they  are  locked  in  position  by  sliding  bolts  and  by  a  central  stay, 
holding  both  doors  if  there  are  two.  The  bulwark  is  usually  designed  as  a  fair 
continuation  of  the  surface  of  the  hull  below ;  in  small  tug  boats,  however,  it  is 
very  commonly  set  in  at  an  angle,  so  that  when  alongside  of  other  vessels  it  may 
escape  contact. 

Art,  451.  Provision  must  be  made  for  passing  lines  overboard  from  various 
points,  to  moor  the  ship  when  lying  alongside  a  quay,  and  for  shifting  her  in 
harbour.  To  pass  these  lines  through  the  bulwark,  mooring  pipes  are  pro- 
vided, usually  four  on  each  side,  one  at  either  end  of  the  bridge  and  one  near 
the  poop  and  forecastle  (see  Fig.  9,  Plate  59,  and  Figs,  i  and  3,  Plate  109), 
They  may  suffer  great  stress,  for,  through  surging  of  the  ship  in  a  tide-way  or 
river,  stout  wire  lines,  having  a  breaking  strength  of  many  tons,  are  sometimes 
pulled  asunder.  They  arc  usually  of  cast  iron,  and  the  thin  bulwark  plating 
should  be  doubled  in  nay  of  them,  for  if  it  yielded  to  the  strain  the  pipe  might 
fracture.  To  make  fast  the  mooring  lines,  large  cast-iron  bollards  or  timber 
heads  are  bolted  to  the  deck,  in  such  a  position  as  will  give  a  straight  lead  (end- 
on  as  regards  the  bollard)  to  the  mooring  pipe  (sec  Figs.  9,  14,  15,  16,  Plate  59 ; 
and  Figs,  i  and  i,  P)ate  109).  Similar  bollards— sometimes  termed  "bits" — 
are  provided  on  the  forecastle  deck,  for  towing  as  well  as  mooring  purposes.  ' 
Bollards  should  be  well  secured  to  the  deck  ;  if  the  deck  is  not  plated,  a  special 
plate  is  fitted  at  this  part.  Often  they  are  merely  bolted  to  the  dedi  plating, 
with  or  without  a  foundation  or  sole  piece  of  wood  (Fig.  9,  Plate  59),  but  it  is 
well  (especially  in  the  case  of  large  towing  bollards),  to  fit  stiffening  bars  between 
the  beams  (Fig,  15),  or  else  a  stout  chock  of  timber,  with  or  without  a  plate  on 
its  lower  surface  (Fig.  14);  a  wood  chock  not  only  gives  solidity  to  the  deck, 
but,  by  increasing  the  length  of  the  holding-down  bolts,  gives  a  certain  amount 
of  elasticity  or  spring  against  sudden  jerks.  With  an  open  rail,  the  bollards  may 
be  placed  so  close  to  the  gunwale  that  the  mo5ring  line  may  pass  directly  over 
the  side,  a  strong  tabular  foundation  being  built  for  them  over  the  gutter  water- 
way (Fig.  16).  If  the  bollard  is  not  placed  close  to  the  gunwale,  a  fair-lead 
must  be  provided  as  a  substitute  for  the  mooring  pipe  fitted  in  a  close  bulwark 
(Fig.  r7).  Fair-leads  are  also  fitted  at  the  bow  and  stern,  for  towing  purposes ; 
and  when  large  they  ate  provided  with  rollers  (Fig.  9,  Plate  66),  to  permit  of 
the  towing  line  being  hauled  in  with  little  friction,  however  indirect  its  outboard 
lead. 

Art  452.  The  stanchions  of  an  open  rail  (Fig.  5,  Plate  59)  are  of  forged 
iron,  stamped  under  the  steam  hammer  from  a  stout  bar ;  a  hole  is  drilled  in 
each  ball,  a  loose  fit  for  the  rails,  which,  when  passed  through,  are  tightened  by 
wedging  and  caulking.  Stanchions  of  cast  steel,  in  cruciform  section,  were  tried 
at  one  lime,  but  met  with  little  favour.  They  may  be  riveted  to  the  top  of  the 
sheer  strake  (Fig.  5)  or  to  the  stringer  plate  (Fig.  6),  or  they  may  be  bolted  to 
the  waterway  plank  (Fig,  7) ;  10  place  them  in  from  the  gunwale  is  advantageous, 
for  they  ate  then  less  liable  to  be  damaged  by  contact  with  other  vessels,  etc. 
In  passenger  steamers  a  teak-wood  rail  is  usually  substituted  for  the  upper  rod 
(Fig.  5),  otherwise  a  tube  of  large  diameter  may  be  employed  (see  Fig,  17).  In 
vessels  liaving  a  promenade  or  shade  deck,  open  at  the  sides,  the  rail  stanchions 
are  extended  upwards  to  support  it ;  if  the  deck  is  light,  only  alternate  ones 
(see  Fig.  17,  Plate  59,  and  Plate  107).  These  stanchions  are  often  formed  of 
T  bars  (Fig.  5,  Plate  76,  and  Fig.  5,  Plate  67).  If  forged  they  must  be  sub- 
stantial; their  upper  ends  are  provided  with  a  forged  palm,  usually  L-shaped, 
so  that  it  may  lake  the  ends  of  the  promenade -deck  beams,  and  at  the  same  time 
connect  them  to  the  fore-and-aft  face  plate  of  the  flying-deck.  Abreast  the 
hatchways,  an  open  rail  is  formed  as  a  sort  of  portable  gateway,  the  stancliions 
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fitting  in  sockets  ;  and  similar  socket  stanchions,  with  chain  rails,  are  prorid&l 
in  the  forecastle  deck  in  way  of  the  anchors,  unless  these  are  of  self-stosing 
type.  At  the  front  of  the  btidge-deck,  in  way  of  the  compass,  the  stanchions 
and  rods  are  sometimes  of  brass,  to  avoid  galvanic  effects ;  elsewhere,  of  coune' 
they  are  of  galvanized  iron.  Provision  must  be  made  for  erecting  ftwnilrf 
stanchions ;  these  may  be  of  light  tubing,  with  solid  welded  ends  (see  Figs- 1 
and  8,  Plate  59),  the  upper  parts  being  suitably  formed  to  support  the  end&  '^ 
cross  rafters  and  take  the  fore-and-aft  ridge  lines.  In  passenger  vessels  portd^ 
rails  and  stanchions  are  provided  around  the  lower  deck  hatchways,  as  a  I^Va 
tection  for  the  passengers  when  these  are  open ;  otherwise  a  portable  "^--^ 
casing  (of  open  sparring)  may  be  fitted  from  deck  to  deck.     And  owners  , 

required,  by  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Act  of  1901  and  1904,  to  fit  stanchi^ 
round  hatchways  (other  than  those  through  which  cargo  is  being  worked),  wh^*^ 
may  be  open  when  in  harbour. 

Art.  453.  The  weather-deck  hatchways  (Plates  58  and  s8a)  are  featu  ^^ 
more  or  less  vulnerable,  for  when  waves  break  over  the  ship  there  is  a  chaitr*^- 
of  the  covers  being  displaced,  in  which  case  water  would  pass  into  the  ho.  *^ 
damage  cargo,  and  endanger  the  ship.  They  are  closed  by  stout  wood,  t^ 
shutters,  termed  "  hatches"  watertightness  being  secured  by  spreading  over  all  *  ' 
tarpaulin,  or  hatch  cover,  usually  two  or  three,  one  over  the  other  (see  Fig.  15C  ' 
The  margin  of  the  tarpaulin  hangs  over  the  coaming,  against  which  it  is  press^-^ 
by  flat  bars,  termed  " hatch  battens"  clamped  by  wedges.  The  hatches  are  hel^ 
down  by  the  tightly  stretched  tarpaulins ;  and  sometimes,  in  addition,  by  overa.^* 
wood  or  steel  clamping  beams,  laid  across  the  top  and  bolted  down  at  each  en  *^- 
(Art.  456).  Very  commonly  flat  locking  bars  are  laid  across  the  top 
secured  at  one  end  by  a  padlock,  so  that  there  may  be  no  unauthorized 
into  the  hold. 

It  is  evident  that  hatchways  closed  in  this  way  cannot,  as  regards  water-" 
tightness  and  general  security,  be  compared  with  the  surrounding  deck  surface..- 
In  fine  weather  they  may  be  perfectly  secure,  but  in  stormy  weather  they  are  a* 
source  of  anxiety  to  those  on  board  and  are  constantly  under  inspection.     It  is== 
not  an  uncommon  occurrence  for  the  tarpaulins  to  be  torn  by  the  sea  and  wind, 
or  by  loose  deck  gear  thrown  about  by  the  waves.     And  it  sometimes  happens, 
in  the  absence  of  overall  clamping  beams,  that  the  wood  hatches  under  the 
tarpaulin  are  jerked  out  of  place  by  the  concussive  effects  of  falling  w-aves, 
when,  of  course,  the  tarpaulins,  being  unsupported,  may  tear  and  admit  water. 
The  fixture  of  the  margin  of  the  tarpaulin  is  a  vulnerable  feature.     The  liatch 
battens  are  clamped  against  the  coaming  by  wooden  wedges,  which  fit  in  cleats 
riveted  to  the  coaming  (Fig.   17,  Plate  58),  or  by  pinching  screws  (Fig.  ■^^). 
Wedges  present  a  large  surface  to  the  dislodging  action  of  deck  water,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  possess  elasticity,  which  pinching  screws  do  not,  ami  when 
swollen  by  the  water  they  do  not  readily  work  loose;  for  this  reason  they  are 
generally  preferred  and  are  almost  universally  employed.     Sometimes,  when  two 
wedges  are  used  at  each  deal,  Co  prevent  them  from  slacking  back  a  stout  wire 
nail  is  driven  through  them,  through  a  small  hole  provided  in  the  cleat  for  the 
purpose;  and  sometimes  the  top  of  the  cleat  is  formed  with  a  small  inward 
projection,  to  prevent  the  wedges  from  rising  (Fig.  10,  Plate  58A). 

As  the  hatch  battens  are  slender,  and  are  not  usually  perfectly  straight, 
they  may  not  press  the  covers,  everywhere,  tightly  against  the  coaming.  For 
this  reason,  and  as  they  are  particularly  subject  to  the  wasting  effect  of  corro- 
sion, they  should  be  made  thick,  at  least  \  inch  ;  and  the  cleats  should  be  placed 
at  intervals,  not  greater  than  2  feet.  Sometimes  battens  of  angle  section  are 
adopted,  which,  owing  to  their  greater  stiffness,  have  a  better  clamijing  effect. 
In  heavy  weather,  deck  water  dashing  against  the  coaming  may  find  its  way 
upwards  below  the  tarpaulins,  and,  aided  by  the  wind,  may  even  lift  them  and 
tear  them  to  pieces.  It  should  be  observed  that  when  water  in  violent  move- 
ment  is   suddenly  arrested  it  exerts  a  pressure  on  the  arresting  surface,  and 
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possesses  leak'Searching  characteristics  precisely  similar  to  those  displayed  by 
still  water  under  a  hydrostatic  head.  An  excellent  hatch-battening  atrange- 
ment,!  free  in  great  measure  from  the  above  objections,  is  shown  in  Fig.  i8. 
Here,  instead  of  a  few  isolated  cleats,  a  continuous  one,  in  the  form  of  a  small  Z 
or  channel  bar,  is  riveted  to  the  coaming,  which,  by  forming  a  trough  for  the  ■ 
battens,  the  edges  of  the  tarpaulin  and  wedges,  protects  them  from  water 
pressure  and  the  dislodging  effect  of  the  wind  and  waves.  When  the  end  coam- 
ing of  a  hatchway  is  formed  by  a  transverse  bulkhead  or  by  the  end  of  a  deck 
bouse  (Fig.  ioa,  Plate  58),  special  provision  must  be  made  for  properly  fixing 
the  tarpaulins ;  by  forming  a  channel  or  trough,  into  which  the  margin  of  the 
tarpaulin  may  be  turned  down,  and  be  tightly  battened  against  the  coaming  in 
the  usual  way. 

Art.  464.  In  some  vessels  the  wither  deck  hatchw&ya  are  closed 
each  by  a  single  hinged  steel  shntter  (Figs,  i  to  5,  Plate  z6)  made  of  plates 
about  -30  inch  thick,  stiffened  with  bulb-angle  or  channel  bars  riveted  either 
above  or  below,  'Die  shutters  are  fastened  down  like  those  of  a  watertight 
hatch,  with  pivoted  screws  and  nuts  or  turnbucklcs  ;  weatherlightncss,  however, 
is  secured  simply  and  effectively  by  a  marginal  flap  of  stout  tarpaulin.  The 
latter  may  be  fixed,  as  shown  in  Figs.  2  and  3,  to  the  stiffening  bar  filled  around 
the  margin  of  the  shutter,  by  metal  strips  and  studs,  and  is  held  against  the 
coaming  with  battens  and  wedges  in  the  usual  way. 

A  patent  comtgated  batch  cover  is  shown  in  Fig.  4,  Plate  95c  ("  Hogg- 
Carr"  patent).  As  closely  spaced  stiffening  bars  are  not  required  here,  there  is 
a  considerable  saving  in  weight.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  some  awkward 
fitting  work  needed  to  make  good  the  enclosure  at  the  two  sides  which  are 
Square  to  the  corrugations.  To  secure  the  maximum  of  strength  and  stiffness 
the  corrugations  should  be  small,  and  should,  of  course,  run  the  shorter  way  of 
the  hatchway ;  but  then,  of  course,  there  is  more  fitting  work  in  closing  up  the 
longer,  corrugated  sides.  In  the  cover  shown,  weathertightness  is  secured  by 
inserting  greasy  hemp  or  other  soft  packing  between  the  top  of  the  coaming  and 
the  cover,  and  heaving  down  with  bolts.  To  avoid  damaging  cargo,  great  care 
must  be  taken  to  keep  the  packing  in  perfect  order,  and  to  ensure  that  it  is  in 
place  and  bearing  property  when  the  cover  is  closed,  otherwise  sea  water,  lashing 
against  the  coaming,  would  have  free  entry  into  the  hold.  To  be  thoroughly 
effective  the  bolts  should  be  closely  spaced,  though  not  so  closely  as  those  of 
the  watertight  hatchways  shown  in  Fig.  4,  Plate  71.  The  latter  must  be  tight 
under  an  upward  pressure  of  water,  whereas  an  ordinary  cargo  hatchway  need 
only  be  "  weatbertight,"  i.e.  tight  from  above,  against  spray  and  rain  and  an 
occasional  inundation  with  solid  water. 

In  large  hatchways  these  steel  covers  weigh  several  tons,  and  so  provision 
must  be  made  for  lifting  them  by  one  of  the  winches  and  a  tackle  to  a  derrick 
post  or  mast.  As  regards  security  and  expedition  in  opening  and  closing,  there 
IS  no  doubt  that  they  are  a  great  improvement  on  the  old-fashioned  wood 
hatches,  portable  beams  and  tarpaulins,  which,  nevertheless,  are  still  nearly 
always  employed. 

Art.  466.  The  height  of  the  coamings  of  weather-deck  hatchways  is  an 
important  matter.  In  stormy  weather  the  deck  may  be  frequently  flooded  with 
water,  so  that,  evidently,  when  the  hatch  coamings  are  high,  the  covers  are  less 
likely  to  be  inundated  and  subjected  to  the  trying  ordeal  of  preventing  the 
passage  of  water  below.  In  the  old-fashioned  well-deck  vessels,  for  instance, 
the  coamings  of  the  hatchway  in  the  well,  where  the  deck  was  often  flooded 
with  water,  were  often  over  3  feet  high. 

In  the  latest  statutory  freeboard"  regulations  (Art.  83A)  definite  rules   are 

given  regarding  the  height  and  strength  of  weather-deck  batch  coamings,  and 

the  strength  of  the  supporting  beams,  fore-and -afters,  etc ;  and  these  rules  are 

now  observed  not  only  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  but  by  the  various  classification 

■  Urowa's  "Patmt  Cpntiitvims  HaUk  CUat." 
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societies.  They  are  as  follows  : — On  the  upper  and  awning  decks  the  coamings 
must  be  at  least  34  inches  high.  On  the  exposed  decks  of  superstructures 
they  must  also  be  at  least  24  inches  high,  but  only  in  those  hatchways  which 
are  entirely  within  one-fourth  of  the  vessel's  length  from  the  bow,  a  height  of 
18  inches  being  permitted  in  hatchways  abafl  this.  Under  superstructures  not 
properly  closed  to  the  weather,  the  coamings  must  be  at  least  18  inches  high, 
but  if  the  openings  in  the  end  bulkheads  of  the  superstructures  are  closed  with 
shifting  boards  or  wood  doors,  they  may  be  9  inches  high, 

Coaminga  which  are  34  inches  high,  if  over  10  feet  iti  length,  must  be 
stiffened  with  a  bulb-angle  bar  at  least  7  inches  deep  (Fig.  i,  Plate  s8a). 
When  the  cleats  are  fixed  to  this  bar  as  shown  in  Fig.  10  the  edges  of  the 
tarpaulins  and  the  wedges  are  well  protected  against  the  upward  dislodging 
effect  of  heavy  seas.  In  the  absence  ftf  a  stiffening  bar  the  coamings  are  apt 
in  time  to  depart  from  the  straight,  bending  locally,  so  that  some  of  the  wood 
hatches  may  become  too  short  and  others  too  long.  In  vessels  less  than  300 
feet  long  a  smaller  bulb-angle  stiffener  is  permitted.  When  the  coamings  are 
over  30  inches  in  height,  brackets  or  stays  to  the  deck  must  be  fitted  below  the 
stiffening  bar,  at  intervals  not  greater  than  ro  feet  (Fig.  3,  Plate  36;  Figs.  9 
and  9B,  Plate  58 ;  and  Figs.  3  and  5,  Plate  s8a). 

The  coamings  of  weather  deck  hatchways  are  exposed  to  considerable 
wear  and  tear,  to  blows  from  cargo  in  process  of  hoisting  or  lowering,  and 
from  the  waves,  or  from  deck  gear  thrown  adritt  in  stormy  weather,  and,  if  not 
frequently  painted,  they  are  liable  to  rapid  corrosion.  They  should,  therefore, 
be  of  substantial  thickness ;  the  freeboard  regulations  specify  '44  inch  for 
vessels  over  aoo  feet  long,  and  '34  inch  for  those  under  100  feet.  The  angle, 
bar  connecting  the  coaming  to  the  deck  must  be  at  least  the  thickness  of  the 
coaming.  The  ends  of  the  half-beams  are  connected  to  the  coaming  with  angle 
lugs.  When  the  beams  are  on  alternate  frames,  Lloyd's  rules  require  3  lugs 
(Figs.  5  and  19,  Plate  58),  otherwise  a  single  one  suflSces;  and  they  require 
each-.flange  of  the  lugs  to  have  three  rivets  when  the  beam  is  so  deep  as  7i 
inches  (Fig.  s).  and  four  if  10  inches  deep. 

When  side  coamings  are  longer  than  10  fett,  Lloyd's  rules  require  them  to 
have  a  6-inch  flange  or  an  angle  bar  on  the  lower  edge  below  the  half-beams 
(Figs.  19  and  30,  Plate  58;  and  Fig.  i,  Plate  58A} ;  this  converts  the  coaming 
into  an  efficient  girder  capable  of  supporting  the  inner  ends  of  the  half- 
beams  and  the  'tweeii-deck  cargo  stowed  alongside  and  on  the  hatchway  itself; 
if,  however,  pillars  are  fitted  within  18  inches  of  the  side  coamings  and  not 
further  apart  than  four  frame  spaces,  the  need  for  a  fore-and-aft  girder  disappears 
and  the  above  reinforcement  of  the  coamings  becomes  unnecessary.  In  most 
vessels,  however,  the  lower  edge  of  all  coamings  is  formed  with  at  least  a 
narrow  flange,  or  is  provided  with  a  half  round  moulding,  so  that  the  tackle 
used  in  hauling  out  cargo  not  directly  under  the  hatchway  may  not  be  chafed 
by  the  sharp  edge  of  the  plate. 

Lower-deck  batch  coamings  which  project  above  the  deck  may  interfere 
with  the  loading  and  stowage  of  'Iween-deck  cargo ;  they  are,  therefore,  made 
low  or  suppressed  altogether  above  the  deck  (Fig.  41,  Plate  r  j ;  Fig.  15,  Plate 
58;  Fig.  39,  Plate  58A  and  Plate  iioa).  In  such  cases,  if  the  coamings  (or 
half-beams)  are  not  pillared  they  must  extend  well  below  the  half-beams  and  be 
thickened  and  strengthened  sufficiently  on  both  edges  to  form  an  efficient  fore- 
and-aft  girder  between  the  strong  through  beams  at  each  end  of  the  hatchway 
(Art,  181).  In  old  vessels  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  shallow,  ill-designed 
coaming  of  a  lower-deck  hatchway,  with  the  attached  half-beams,  bent  down 
and  broken  by  the  weight  of  'tween-deck  cargo  stowed  alongside  and  on  the 
hatches.  The  pillars  which  are  fitted  at  the  sides  of  the  hatchway  may,  of 
course,  give  perfect  support,  but  as  Ihey  are  portable  they  may  not  always  be 
in  place.  Lloyd's  rules  require  the  side  coamings  of  lower-deck  hatchways  to 
he  *5o  inch  thick,  the  end  ones  which  are  strong  by  reason  of  the  attached  deck 
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beam  need  only  be  '40  inch  thick.  Very  commonly  ihe  part  above  the  deck 
is  formed  of  a  bulb-angle  bar,  the  lower  part  being  a  flanged  plate  which  is 
riveted  to  the  bar  (Fig.  39,  Plate  58A).  If  the  'tween  deck  exceed  8  feet 
6  inches  in  height  the  side  coamings  must  be  increased  in  strength  propor* 
tionately  to  the  greater  weight  of  cargo  they  may  be  required  to  sustain.  The 
actual  Gtiength  required  in  any  case  depends,  of  course,  on  the  disposition  of 
the  pillaring.     This  subject  is  considered  in  Art.  181. 

When  the  coamings  around  a  lower- de ok; ;hatch way  do  not  project  above 
the  deck,  an  angle  bar  is  usuallyfitted,  to  keep  back  drainage  water  and  receive 
the  ends  of  the  hatches  (Fig.  15,  Plate  58);  and,  to  protect  its  vertical  Range,  a 
plank  of  hard  wood  may  be  fitted  alongside,  as  shown.  In  passenger  vessels, 
having  cabins  and  saloons  in  the  'tween  decks,  the  hatchways  on  the  second 
deck  may  be  arranged  to  form,  when  closed,  a  flush  surface  with  the  surrounding 
deck,  thus  providing  valuable  deck  area  for  the  passengers.  The  tarpaulins  are 
then  secured  as  shown  in  Fig.  r3,  by  forcing  portable  wooden  chocks  or  planks 
into  a  trough  or  channel  formed  around  the  hatchway,  the  tarpaulins  being 
below  them.  Tarpaulins  are,  of  course,  necessary  here,  for  the  hatchway  over- 
head may  be  closed  only  with  gratings — for  ventilation — and  may  be  provided 
with  a  portable  skylight  or  companion-way,  through  which  sea  water  might  pass 
below.  Trunk  hatchways,  as  fitted  in  passenger  vessels,  are  described  in 
Art  31a. 

£xt.  466.  The  wood  hatches  must  be  supported  by  strong  bearers,  for  they 
are  subject  to  crushing  downward  blows  from  falling  waves ;  and,  in  the  case  of 
'tween-deck  hatchways,  they  must  support  the  weight  of  superimposed  ca^o. 
As  the  statutory  freeboard  of  a  vessel  is  assigned  conditionally  on  the  weather- 
deck  hatchways  being  strong  and  efficient,  the  freeboard  regulations  and  the 
rules  of  the  classification  societies  specify,  in  detail,  arrangements  and  sizes  of 
the  supporting  beams,  etc.,  which  conform  to  the  standard  of  strength  and  safety 
required  for  freeboard  purposes. 

There  are  two  arrangements  of  hatch  beams :  the  old-fashioned  one, 
conristing  of  strong  transverse  web  beams  at  wide  intervals  (6  to  10  feet),  with 
light  fore-and-aft  ones  between,  in  which  case  the  wood  covers  are  placed 
athwartship  (Fig.  a,  Plate  53a);  and  the  newer  one,  consisting  of  cross  beams 
alone,  at  closer  intervals  (4  to  6  feet),  with  a  fore-and-aft  arrangement  of  the 
wood  covers  (Fig.  3).  Scantlings  are  tabulated  in  the  freeboard  regulations  for 
cross  beams  and  "  fore-and-afters  "  of  various  lengths  and  spacing.  The  fore- 
and-afters  may  be  of  wood  or  steel,  scantlings  being  given  for  both  materials. 
The  cross  beams  are  formed  of  a  plate  having  double  continuous  angle  bars  on 
the  upper  and  lower  edges  (Figs.  1  to  5).  In  the  smaller  sizes  they  may  be  of 
built  tee-bulb  section.  As  their  ends  are  liable  to  be  battered  and  broken  by 
rough  usage  when  they  are  shipped  and  unshipped  forcibly  in  their  sockets, 
they  are  required  to  be  thickened  by  local  doubling  plates  as  shown  in  Fig.  i. 

Two  tables  of  scantlings  are  provided  in  the  freeboard  regulations.  One 
gives  beam  of  scantlings  suitable  for  hatchways  on  exposed  weather  decks, 
excepting  those  on  deck  superstructures,  and  which  are  more  than  a  quarter  the 
vessel's  length  from  the  stem,  and  the  other  gives  beams  of  smaller  size,  suitable 
for  the  foregoing  exceptional  cases.  The  depths  tabulated  for  the  cross  beams 
are  the  depths  at  the  middle  of  their  length,  the  depths  at  the  ends  may  be 
about  half  as  great 

The  wood  hatch  covera  must  not  be  thinner  than  aj  inches  in  vessels 
over  aoo  feet  long,  in  vessels  shorter  than  1 50  feet  they  may  be  a  inches  thick. 
In  the  majority  of  vessels,  however,  3  inches  is  more  common  than  aj  inches. 
The  unsupported  span  of  the  wood  hatches  must  not  exceed  4  feet  6  inches, 
except  in  hatchways  which,  being  little  exposed,  may  have  18-inch  coamings,  in 
which  a  span  of  5  feet  6  inches  is  permitted.  In  hatchways  having  both  cross 
beams  and  fore-and-afters,  the  cross  beams  must  not  be  further  apart  than  10 
feet,  this  being  the  maximum  span  for  fore-and-afters.     The  ends  of  the  wood 
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hatches  must  rest  on  ledges  at  least  aj  inches  wide.  The  wood  hatches  i 
usually  rather  shorter  ihau  iheir  berth,  and  it  follows  that,  where  they  are  dis- 
posed fore-and-aft,  the  play  between  the  ends  of  each  transverse  tier  may 
accumulate  at  one  end  or  the  other,  and  so  diminish  the  overlap  on  the  ledge 
at  this  particular  end.  Thus,  with  four  transverse  tiers  of  wood  hatches  a  play 
of  i  inch  in  each  might  accumulate  and  represent  a  total  shortage  of  a  inches. 
To  avoid  this  it  is  required  that,  in  alternate  cross  beams,  the  web  plate  shall 
extend  above  its  upper  angles,  to  the  top  of  the  wood  batches  (Figs,  3  and  5, 
Plate  58A)  i  and,  to  avoid  it  still  further,  it  is  usual  to  make  the  ledge  on  the 
end  coamings  3  inches  instead  of  aj  inches  wide.  In  order  that  water  falling 
on  the  top  of  a  hatchway  may  quickly  run  ofT,  it  is  a  common  plan  to  form  the 
top  with  a  middle-line  tidge  and  slope  it  down  on  either  side  (Fig.  4),  In  such 
cases  the  ledge  offered  by  tlie  middle-line  fore-and-after  (if  there  is  one)  should 
be  bevelled,  so  as  to  give  a  proper  bearing  for  the  wood  covers  and  avoid  the 
defect  shown  in  Fig.  9. 

The  ends  of  the  fore-aud-afters  are  supported  in  sockets  riveted  to  the 
coamings  (Figs.  G,  13,  and  14,  Plate  58A}.  These  may  be  of  steel  or  iron, 
wrought  or  cast,  and  as  they  are  apt  to  be  broken  by  blows  from  cargo  they 
should  be  substantial  and  strong.  If  of  angle  bar  the  thickness  must  not  be 
less  than  i  inch.  The  ledge  they  provide  must  not  be  less  than  3  inches  wide. 
Steel  side  fore -and -afters  are  usually  of  bulb  angle  with  a  reverse  angle  riveted 
to  it  (Figs.  6  and  7),  so  as  10  convert  it  into  a  small  tee-bulb ;  or  a  small  tee- 
bulb  or  channel  bat  may  be  employed.  Steel  middle-line  fore-and-afters  are 
usually  of  the  section  shown  in  Fig.  8,  If  the  fore-and-afters  are  of  wood  their 
ends  must  be  bound  by  a  shoe  plate,  to  take  the  chafe  and  prevent  splitting 
(Fig.  13),  and,  for  a  similar  purpose,  a  bottom  chafing  plate  is  required  where 
they  pass  over  the  cross  beams  (Fig.  11),  Steel  fore-and-afters  are  provided 
with  angle  lugs  where  they  bear  upon  the  cross-hatch  beams  (Fig.  7). 

The  ends  of  the  cross  beams  may  be  secured  between  double  vertical 
angles,  riveted  to  the  coaming,  so  as  to  form  a  groove  for  tiie  end  of  the  plate 
and  provide  a  bolt  attachment  (Figs.  1  and  5,  Plate  58A),  Usually  the  bolting 
is  omitted,  the  beam  simply  resting  on  the  lower  part  of  the  groove  which  is 
dosed  solidly  for  the  purpose.  The  angle  bars  forming  the  groove  or  socket, 
unless  very  thick,  are  apt  soon  to  be  bent  and  broken.  Very  commonly  a  sort 
of  dovetail  groove  is  substituted,  formed  of  a  steel  casting  or  dished  steel  plate 
(Fig.  14,  Plate  58).  This  does  not  project  so  fat  as  an  angle  bar  socket,  and, 
if  substantial,  is  a  great  improvement.  Sometimes  the  ends  of  the  cross  beams 
are  supported  in  a  socket  hke  that  shown  in  Fig.  ri,  Plate  58A.  Here,  in 
addition  to  giving  vertical  support,  the  two  sockets  bold  Ihe  beam  lightly,  by 
the  transverse  thrusting  effect  of  their  bevelled  faces.  With  this  socket  the  end 
beams  have,  of  course,  no  tying  effect  across  the  ship;  esperience,  however,  has 
shown  that  the  tying  effect  of  cross  hatch  beams,  unless  they  are  riveted  per-_J 
manently,  cannot  be  depended  upon,  and  so  is  of  no  real  value.  In  practi< 
therefore,  the  structural  design  of  the  hull  is  usually  arranged  without  referer 
to  the  possible  tying  effect  of  iwrtable  cross  hatch  beams. 

Many  vessels  have  been  lost  or  jeopardised  through  the  hatch  covers  being 
displaced  in  stormy  weather  when  struck  by  heavy  seas.  When  a  vessel  lifts  and 
then  plunges  bows  under,  the  shock  of  the  water  on  the  sides  at  the  bow  and  the 
resulting  panting  movement  is  sufficient  sometimes  to  throw  the  wood  hatches  of 
the  hatchway  in  the  forward  hold.  This  effect  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  which 
may  be  observed  in  a  room  having  two  doore ;  when  one  door  is  shut  or  opened 
quickly  by  a  small  amount,  [be  resulting  air  disturbance  is  usually  sufficient  to 
make  the  other  door  move  sharply  in  the  same  direction,  and  this  even  in  a 
laige  room.  In  the  latest  freeboard  regulations  (1915).  this  danger  is  provided 
against  by  the  requirement  that  in  vessels  over  aoo  feet  long,  all  specially 
exposed  hatchways,  ix.  those  requiring  24-inch  coamings,  must,  if  over  10  feet 
in  length  or  breadth,  have  overall  clamping  beams  of  wood  or  steel  at  leastl 
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10  feet  apart  (Fig.  6,  Plate  58,  and  Fig.  4,  flate  58A).  Wood  clamping  beams 
or  overall  rope  lashings  have  been  employed  in  a  limited  number  of  vessels  for 
many  years,  but  in  the  vast  majority  the  tarpaulins  have  been,  until  lately,  the  only 
means  of  holding  down  the  wood  covers.  Suitable  sizes  for  the  damping  beams 
are  tabulated  in  the  freeboard  regulations.  When  10  feet  long  the  size  of  a 
wood  beam  is  6  X  5  inches,  and  when  ao  feet  long  SJ  X  7  inches;  the  corre- 
sponding scantlings  for  channel-bar  beams  being  5  X  a^  X '36  inches  and 
6  X  3  X  "50  inches.  The  beams  are  arranged,  of  course,  to  run  crossways  over 
the  wood  covers,  one  for  each  tier  of  the  latter.  When  a  tier  of  hatches  exceeds 
30  feet  in  length,  the  flexibility  of  the  clamping  beams  becomes  so  great  that 
they  must  be  held  down  by  additional  beams  placed  above  and  across  them. 

When  the  hatchway  has  a  middle-line  ridge  and  fore-and-aft  hatches  the 
clamping  beams  on  each  side  may  be  united  across  the  ridge  by  a  plate  or  hinge 
as  shown  in  Fig.  4,  Plate  58A.  The  usual  method  of  holding  down  the  ends  ol 
the  beams  is  by  a  long  swivelled  screw  and  Lurnbucklc  nut  at  one  or  both  ends, 
or  as  shown  in  Fig.  6,  Plate  58.  Weather  deck  hatchways  not  provided  with 
clamping  beams  must  have  eye  plates  on  the  coamings  or  on  the  deck  alongside 
lo  lake  rope  lashings  if  needed. 

\Vhen  loading  cargoes  such  as  coal  or  ore  the  portable  hatch  beams  are  not 
always  removed,  in  which  case  the  angles  upon  their  upiier  and  lower  edges  are 
apt  to  be  bent  and  broken ;  they  should,  therefore,  in  such  cases,  be  specially 
substantial.  As  lower-deck  ha-tchwaya  are  not  exposed  to  the  weather,  they 
are  not  referred  to  in  the  freeboard  regulations.  When  the  same  kind  of  cargo 
is  stowed  in  both  the  hold  and  'tween  decks,  trouble  is  not  always  taken  to  close 
the  lower-deck  hatchways,  in  which  ease  the  cargo  in  the  'tween-deck  space 
simply  rests  on  that  in  the  hold.  When  the  lower-deck  hatchways  are  closed, 
'tween-deck  cargo  is  loaded  on  the  hatch  covers  just  as  it  is  on  the  deck  along- 
side, and  as  the  weight  of  such  cargo  may  be  very  considerable,  the  beams  and 
fore-and-afters  should  be  at  least  as  strong  as  those  of  a  weather-deck  hatchway. 
Unless  the  side  coamings  of  a  lower-deck  hatchway  are  supported  by  pillars,  they 
must  have  sufficient  independent  strength  10  support  the  superincumbent  weight 
of  cai^o  and  transmit  it  to  the  hatch-end  beams.  Fig.  6,  I'laic  95A,  depicts  an 
actual  case  of  failure  of  a  lower-deck  hatch  coaming  through  imperfect  design  in 
this  respect  (Art.  181). 

Art  457.  The  hatch  coamings  may  have  rounded  or  square  corners 
(Fig.  23,  Plate  58).  As  regards  the  closing  of  the  hatchway,  round  corners  are 
less  convenient  than  square,  for  the  hatch  battens  do  not  clamp  the  tarpaulins  so 
well,  and  special  corner  hatches  are  required ;  for  this  reason,  therefore,  round 
comers  are  now  seldom  adopted.  The  upper  edge  of  the  coaming  must  be 
stiflened  and  rounded  off  to  avoid  cutting  the  tarpaulins,  and  a  suitable  ledge 
(aj  inches  wide)  must  be  provided  for  the  ends  of  the  hatches.  This  may  be 
done  by  riveting  a  half-round  moulding  on  the  outside,  usually  of  hollow  section, 
and  a  ledge  within  (Fig.  17,  Plate  58),  or  by  employing  a  single  bar  of  a  section 
appropriate  to  both  purposes  (Figs,  i  and  10,  Flate  5SA).  It  is  important  that 
the  inner  surface  of  the  coaming  should  be  as  free  as  practicable  from  pro- 
jections, so  that  cargo  in  process  of  hoisting  or  lowering  may  not  catch.  The 
hatch  moulding  shown  in  Fig.  10  dispenses  with  a  projecting  ledge,  and,  being  a 
single  part,  is  easily  fitted.  When  the  wood  hatches  lie  athwartship,  a  ledge  is 
not  required  on  the  end  coamings,  and  vi<e  versA. 

At  one  time  the  wood  hatches  were  commonly  built  of  thin  boards,  with 
oak  connecting  grounds  or  cross  pieces  below ;  now,  except  in  very  small  vessels, 
tbey  are  always  of  solid  limber,  aj  or  3  inches  thick.  They  are  usually  formed 
by  tie-bolting  two  u-inch  planks  of  white  or  red  pine,  but  sometimes  single 
planks  are  employed,  in  long  lengths  (both  methods  are  shown  in  Fig.  3, 
Plate  58A).  They  are  subject  to  particularly  rough  usage  during  loading  and 
discharging  operations,  so  that  they  soon  split  and  break  up.  They  have,  there- 
fore, to  be  frequently  overhauled,  for  if  their  surface,  when  all  are  in  place. 
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■hould  contain  holes  and  wide  crevices,  the  tarpaulins,  when  subjected  to  sea 
pressure,  might  tear  and  admit  water ;  and,  further,  when  their  edges  are  worn, 
they  are  more  readily  dislodged  by  shocks  from  the  waves.  In  passenger  vessels 
and  those  in  the  fruit  trade,  which  require  ample  ventilation,  supplementary, 
grated  hatches  are  usually  provided.  Small  hatchways  are  sometimes  covert 
with  a  "  booby-batch."  This  is  simply  a  teak-wood  cover,  liaving  a  sliding 
shutter  to  act  as  a  companion-way.  The  after  hatchway  in  sailing-ships  was 
often  covered  in  this  way.  Hinged  plated  hatch  covers  are  described  in  Art 
454  and  illustrated  in  Fig.  4,  Plate  250,  and  Plate  26. 

Art.  468.  Deep  ballast  tanks,  which  are  intended  also  to  serve  for  cai^o, 
must  have  watertight  hatchways  (Figs,  i  to  4,  Plate  71).  Two  compara- 
tively small  ones  are  usually  provided,  one  on  either  side  of  the  longitudinal 
wash  bulkhead  (Figs.  4  and  5,  Plate  34),  close  together,  so  as  to  fall  below  the 
single  hatchway  of  the  deck  above  ;  if  a  single  large  central  one  were  provided, 
the  watertight  cover  would  be  very  unwieldy.  The  cover  is  in  one  piece,  formed 
usually  of  a  single  large  plate ;  if  in  two,  there  would  be  a  cross  joint,  difficult 
to  make  watertight  The  watertight  joint  with  the  coaming  may  be  made  in 
different  ways,  as  shown  in  Figs,  i  to  4,  Plate  71.  If  rubber  strips  are  used 
they  should  be  secured  at  ioth  edges,  for  rubber  is  apt  to  stick  to  the  coaming 
and  tear  when  the  cover  is  lifted  (see  B,  Fig.  a,  Plate  71,  and  Figs.  7  and  it, 
Plate  7  a).  On  account  of  the  cost  and  perishable  nature  of  rubber,  and  the 
rather  extensive  fitting  work  involved  in  its  fixture,  it  is  usually  preferred  to 
secure  a  watertight  joint  by  means  of  putty  and  rope  yam,  placed  between  the 
cover  and  an  angle  bar  fitted  on  the  edge  of  the  coaming  (Fig.  2,Plate7i);  or 
specially  prepared  packing  may  be  inserted  in  a  groove  in  the  cover  or  coaming, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  i,  A  Fig.  1,  and  Fig.  3.  The  coaming  should  be  18  or  34 
inches  high,  so  that  the  space  within  the  hatchway  may  be  sufficiently  large  to 
act  as  a  feeder,  and  thus  ensure  the  tank  proper  being  always  quite  full  of  water. 
It  is  sometimes  formed  of  a  laige  bulb-angle  bar,  but  this  does  not  secure  the 
above  advantage.  Coaming  plates  should,  of  course,  be  stiffened  at,  or  near, 
the  edge  of  an  angle  bar,  so  [hat  they  may  resist  blows  from  cargo  and  pressure 
from  the  water  contained  in  the  lank.  The  cover  should  be  stiffened  with  cross 
bars,  disposed  parallel  to  the  shortest  edge,  and  they  should  be  tapered  at  their 
ends,  so  as  to  relieve  the  terminal  connecting  rivets  of  undue  stress.  The  plate 
itself  should  be  thick,  for  it  is  exposed  to  rough  usage,  and  it  should  be  stiffened 
round  its  edge  with  an  angle  frame  or  doubling  strip,  so  as  to  distribute  the 
clamping  pressure  of  the  bolts.  Sometimes  it  is  made  of  cast  steel,  but  it  is  then 
very  heavy  and  cumbrous.  It  is  well  to  provide  a  stud  holt  in  the  covet,  by 
removing  which,  the  height  of  the  water,  when  the  tank  is  nearly  full,  may  be 
readily  ascertained ;  and  a  manhole  may  also  be  provided,  to  give  ready  access 
to  the  tank.  The  securing  bolts  may  be  linked,  or  pivoted,  to  eye  plates  or  lugs 
riveted  on  the  coaming ;  or  they  may  pass  through  an  angle  bar  on  the  coaming 
(see  Figs,  i,  2,  and  3).  The  lower  decks  of  warships  usually  act  as  watertight 
divisions,  so  that  all  hatchways  are  of  watertight  type ;  and  as  they  are  not  sub- 
ject to  the  wear  and  tear  due  to  loading  and  discharging  cargo,  lightness  and 
strength  are  the  governing  features  in  their  design  ;  their  lids  are  hinged,  and  the 
bolts  are  provided  with  brass  tiimbucUes  instead  of  nuts,  so  that  they  may  be 
hove  up  quickly  by  hand  (see  Fig.  1 1,  Plate  7  2). 

Art.  469.  In  vessela  designed  for  the  coasting  coal  trade,  it  is 
desirable  that  the  hatchways  should  be  large  (Fig.  7,  Plate  8),  so  that  when  the 
coal  is  shot  through  them  it  may  fill  the  holds  sufficiently  full  to  smk  the  vessel 
to  her  load  line  without  the  necessity  for  laborious  hand  trimming.  It  should  be 
observed  that  coal  (light  North-country  coal)  requires  for  each  ton  weight  a 
space  of  about  44  cubic  feet,  and  as  vessels  designed  for  the  coal  trade  can 
usually  carry  at  load  draught  a  weight  of  cargo — in  tons — equal  to  the  total  hold 
space  in  units  of  about  51  cubic  feet,  the  space  which  ol  necessity  remains 
vacant  is  only  about  one-seventh  of  the  whole.     In  order,  therefore,  to  dispense 
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with  hand  trimming,  the  hatchways  should  be  so  large  that  the  coal,  when 
merely  shot  through  them,  may  fill  at  least  six-sevenths  of  the  total  hold  space, 
for  if  not  the  vessel  would  not,  in  the  absence  of  hand  trimming,  be  fully  loaded, 
(V.  she  would  not  be  brought  down  to  her  load  line. 

A  heap  of  coal  will  retain  its  fonn  unless  the  inclination  of  its  sides  is  steeper 
than  about  35  degrees — the  "  limiting  angle  of  repose."  It  follows,  therefoie, 
that  unless  the  coal  shot  through  the  hatchways  is  trimmed  laterally,  there  mutt 
exist  vacant  spaces,  triangular  in  section,  in  the  "  wings,"  i.e.  under  the  deck  at 
the  ndes  of  the  hatchways;  also,  it  is  evident  that  the  wider  the  hatchways  the 
smaller  these  spaces  vrill  become.  Very  wide  "  aelf- trimming  "  hatchways 
tend  to  injure  the  strength  of  the  hull,  owing  to  the  removal  of  ao  much  deck 
plating,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  extensiveness  of  the  vulnerable  hatch  covers 
may  prejudice  the  vessel's  safety  in  stormy  weather  at  sea.  These  objections 
are  met  by  increasing  the  slrengUi  of  the  deck  at  the  sides  of  the  hatchway,  and 
of  the  coaming  plates;  hy  making  the  coamings  continuous  and  raising  them 
hi^  above  the  deck,  so  that  the  covers  may  not  be  inundated  by  deck  water,  or 
by  adopting  hinged  plated  hatch  covers.  At  one  time  it  nas  common  to  slope 
the  coamings  inwards,  so  as  to  reduce  the  area  of  the  hatch  covers, ^  as  shown 
in  Figs.  3  and  3,  Plate  57.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  coaming  is  here  realty 
a  portion  of  the  deck  indined  upwards,  for  the  beams  are  extended  to  its  upper 
edge. 

As  just  seen,  there  must  eiist — in  the  absence  of  hand-trimming^-empty 
spaces  in  the  wings.  Now,  if  the  coal  were  permitted  to  retain  its  natural  angle 
erf  repose,  the  rolling  of  the  ship  in  heavy  weather  might  cause  it  to  move  to  one 
side  and  perhaps  give  the  vessel  a  dangerous  list.  To  avoid  this,  therefore, 
when  self-trimming  hatchways  are  adopted  or  band  trimming  is  dispensed  with, 
wing  boards  are  sometiipes  fitted,  so  as  permanently  to  shut  off  the  vacant 
Spaces  under  the  gunwale  (Figs,  i  and  3,  Plate  57).  The  sloping  sides  of  the 
gunwale  tanks  shown  in  Plate  ri3C  serve  the  useful  purpose  of  dispensing 
with  the  need  for  trimming  bulk  cargoes.  With  the  exceedingly  long  hatchways 
sometimes  adopted  in  modem  colliers,  the  transverse  strength  may  be  niEun- 
tained  by  fitting,  in  association  with  web  frames,  a  few  powerful  through  beams, 
which,  of  course,  as  regards  the  stowage  of  coal  cargoes,  are  not  obstructive ;  and 
they  may  be  provided  wtih  substantial  joints,  so  that  should  it  be  required  at 
any  dme  to  stow  a  large  mass — perhaps  long  girders  or  machinery — they  may 
be  temporarily  removed.  In  small  vessels,  having  very  large  hatchways,  the 
coamings  become  important  structural  parts,  and  in  order  that  ihey  may  con- 
tribute useful  longitudinal  and  transverse  strength  to  the  hull,  their  continuity 
should  be  studiedi  and  when  over  14  inches  deep  they  should  be  held  erect  by 
bracket  plates  to  the  deck  (see  Fig.  i).  Coal  does  not  settle,  and  when  properly 
■towed  is  not  liable  to  shift  like  grain,  so  that  here  neither  feeders  nor  centre- 
line shifting  boards  are  required. 

Art.  460.  As  a  supplementary  means  of  working  cargo,  small  cai^o 
porta  are  sometimes  cut  in  the  vessel's  sides  in  the  'tween  decks,  through  which 
packages  of  small  section  may  he  discharged  or  loaded  by  hand  (see  Fig.  j, 
Plate  60).  They  are  only  provided  in  large  vessels,  for  in  small  they  would  be 
too  near  the  waterline,  and  might  he  below  the  level  of  the  quay.  As  the  work- 
ing of  the  cargo  through  these  ports  and  through  the  hatchways  may  he  carried 
<m  aimultaneotisiy,  they  should  be  placed  clear  of  one  another,  so  that  there  may 
be  no  interference  in  the  landing  of  the  goods.  The  ports  are  small,  3  or  3^ 
feet  square,  for  to  make  them  large  would  sacrifice  important  structural  strength, 
and  as  it  is  only  small  packages  that  can  be  conveniently  dealt  with  by  hand,  a ' 
comparatively  small  opening  is  sufficient.  They  may  be  closed  like  the  coaling 
porta  described  in  Art.  322,  by  tap  bolls  hove  up  from  the  outside  (Fig.  3, 
Plate  60),  but  more  usually  strong  backs  or  buckler  bars  are  employed,  which, 
■  PriM*!  "  Patatl  Sclf-trimmiHg  Hatchway."  Sw  Mc.  Dentun's  paper.  Tram.  Inilihilimt 
^' NavoJ  Ar*kiHcU,  1S75. 
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of  course,  are  hove  up  from  wilhin  (Fig.  i).  A  watertight  joint  is  usually 
obtained  by  putty  and  spunyarn  ;  otherwise,  indianibber  may  be  employed,  as 
shown  at  R,  Fig.  i.  It  should  be  observed  thai  to  permit  of  the  door  being 
pressed  home  on  its  bed  in  way  of  the  hinges,  the  pin  holes  in  one  part  of  the 
latter  should  be  slightly  oval.  The  door  itself  is  usually  stiffened  by  fitting 
around  it  an  angle  frame ;  oiheiwise,  it  may  be  made  of  extra  thick  plating, 
sllffened  by  one  or  two  cross  bars. 

An  excellent  door,  made  by  the  Carron  Company  of  Scotland,  and  much 
used  in  high-class  vessels,  is  shown  in  Fig.  6,  Plate  67A.  It  is  suitable  either 
for  a  coaling  port  or  for  shipping  or  unshipping  frozen  mutton.  The 
door  and  frame  are  both  of  cast  steel ;  they  are  of  massive  scantlings,  and, 
unlike  other  doors,  have  no  external  projections  on  the  side  of  the  ship.  It 
may  be  opened  or  closed  either  from  within  or  without,  by  manipulating  the 
single  massive  nut  (large  doors  have  two  bolts  and  nuts).  It  is  made  water- 
tight by  a  rubber  strip ;  and,  by  means  of  a  double  hinge,  it  may  be  swung  out 
and  hinged  back  quite  clear  of  the  doorway. 

Cargo  or  cattle  doors  of  large  size,  or  gangway  doors  for  passeDgers 
are  often  provided  in  the  side  of  a  bridge  house,  awning  or  shelter  deck  (Figs.  3 
and  4,  Plate  60).  As  longitudinal  strength  may  here  be  prejudiced,  ample 
compensation  must  be  introduced  by  doubling  the  shell  plating  above  and  below 
the  doorway,  and  perhaps  the  deck  stringer  as  well,  and  if  frames  are  severed 
web  plates  should  be  fitted  on  the  adjacent  frames.  To  stiffen  the  free  edge  of 
the  shell-plating  an  angle  frame  is  fitted  around  the  opening.  Such  compensation 
is,  of  course,  particularly  necessary  in  those  ports  which  are  situated  towards 
'midships  and  clear  of  the  bridge-deck  side  plating ;  and  in  these  care  should  be 
observed  that  they  do  not  fall  below  or  over  the  end  joints  of  the  sheer  strakes, 
or  in  any  other  line  of  relative  weakness,  such  as  the  termination  of  bridge  or 
bulwark  plating.  Such  doors  are  sometimes  made  m  two  parts,  an  upper  and  a 
lower,  so  that  while  the  upper  one  is  opened  at  sea,  for  light  and  ventilation,  the 
lower  one  forms  a  bulwark.  In  passenger  vessels,  or  those  carrying  cattle,  iron 
gratings  are  provided  for  use  in  line  weather- 
Wood  ships  are  very  commonly  employed  in  the  timber  trade,  and  to 
permit  of  long  logs  being  loaded  or  discharged  endwise,  into  or  from  the 
hold,  a  bow-port  is  usually  provided  close  to  the  stem,  sometimes  one  for  the 
'tween  decks  and  one  for  the  hold.  Similar  ports  are  sometimes  provided  in 
steel  ships,  but  as  in  these  there  is  a  collision  bulkhead,  they  involve  the 
tmdesirable  feature  of  a  detachable  bulkhead  plate  (Art.  501),  through  which 
to  pass  the  logs.  As  bow-ports  are  particularly  exposed  to  blows  from  the 
waves,  they  should  be  securely  fastened  by  tap-bolts,  hove  up  from  the  outside 
through  a  double  thickness  of  plating  ;  internal  strong  backs  might  be  loosened 
by  the  continuous  jairing.  And  care  should  be  observed  that  the  strength  and 
stiffness  of  the  vessel's  bow  is  not  prejudiced  by  the  port,  web  frames  or 
stringers  being  introduced  to  make  good  the  transverse  strength  lost  by  the 
cutting  of  frames,  etc. 

Art.  461.  An  important  feature  of  a  modem  cargo  vessel  is  the  facilities 
for  rapidly  loading  and  discharging  cargo  from  the  various  holds  and 
'tween  decks  {see  Plates  61  and  109).  Their  adequacy  depends  on  the  size 
and  number  of  the  hatchways,  on  the  sufficiency  of  the  lifting  appliances,  the 
derricks  and  winches,  and  on  the  freedom  from  pillar  obstruction.  The  cargo 
situated  directly  under  a  hatchway  may  be  lifted  and  swung  overboard  with 
expedition ;  that  not  directly  under  must  first  be  transported  laterally,  and  it  is 
evident  that  to  minimize  the  labour  and  time  involved,  the  hatchways  should  be 
numerous  and  large.  Formerly,  expedition  in  loading  and  discharging  was  not 
so  urgent,  for  freights  were  usually  so  high  as  to  ensure,  in  any  case,  a  good 
profit ;  now  despatch  and  economy  are  often  cssenlial  to  commercial  success, 
and  accordingly  in  modern  vessels  the  hatchways  are  usually  numerous  and  of 
Urge  size,  and  the  means  of  working  the  cargo  elaborate  and  extensive.     In  the 
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vessel  shown  in  Plates  113c  and  113F  some  or  the  hatchways  are  3G  feet  long 
by  30  feet  broad  and  there  are  no  pillars ;  in  many  vessels  of  moderate  beam, 
hatchways  18  feet  long  by  34  feet  wide  are  not  unusual.  Width  is  advantageous 
in  minimizing  the  distanoe  of  the  hatchway  from  the  vessel's  side,  so  that  the 
shore  cranes— often  of  limited  outreach — may  plumb  the  hatchway;  also,  in 
permitting  of  discharging  operations  being  conducted  simultaneously  on  both 
sides  of  the  ship.  In  some  cases,  the  better  to  secure  these  advantages,  instead 
of  one  central  hatchway,  two  are  provided,  one  to  port  and  one  to  starboard, 
just  clear  of  the  deck  stringer. 

The  tendency  in  modem  single-deck  cargo  vessels  is  to  increase  the  number 
and  breadth  of  the  hatchways,  as  in  the  well-known  American-lake  type  of 
cargo  vessel.  The  advantage,  of  course,  is  the  greater  facility  for  rapid 
loading  and  discharging,  and  the  minimizing  of  hand  trimming  of  bulk  cargo 
such  as  coal  or  grain.  In  some  vessels  the  hatchways  are  so  wide  as  to  cover 
about  two-thirds  of  the  beam,  and  are  only  far  enough  apart  to  allow  space  for 
the  winches,  etc.  In  some  the  hatchways  have  -etrong-hinged  steel  covers 
(Art.  454).  so  that,  although  large  and  numerous,  they  are  not  vulnerable 
features.  Tbe  transverse  strength,  in  such  vessels,  is  maintained  by  greatly 
increasing  the  strength  of  the  few  beam's  which  do  go  across;  and  the  longi- 
tudinal strength  may  be  maintained  by  making  the  hatch  coamings  continuous 
so  as  to  act  as  powerful  longitudinal  deck  girders,  and  thus  dispense  with 
numerous  pillars ;  also  by  thickening  the  strip  of  deck  plating  outside  the  hatch- 
ways, so  that  it  may  resist  longitudinal  stresses  of  tension  and  compression 
without  tendency  to  shirk  the  latter  by  buckling.  The  Isherwood  longitudinal 
arrangement  of  framing  is  particularly  useful  here,  owing  to  llie  large  increase 
in  the  capabilities  of  the  side  and  deck  plating  under  compressive  stresses  which 
the  longitudinally  arranged  stiffening  material  affords. 

This  arrangement  of  numerous  very  broad  hatchways  is  very  suitably  com- 
bined with  gunwale  tanks ;  for  the  sloping  sides  of  the  latter  add  their  strength 
to  that  of  the  deck  plating  in  resisting  longitudinal  stress,  and,  owing  to  their 
supporting  effect  on  the  beams,  permit  of  pillars  being  dispensed  with  ;  further, 
with  coal  or  grain  cargoes  there  are  no  empty  spaces  in  the  wings  to  be  filled 
by  the  manual  effort  of  trimmers.  This  wide-hatchway  and  gunwale  tank 
anangement  is  well  illustrated  in  Plates  113c  and  113?.  In  some  vessels 
having  gunwale  tanks  the  framing  is  on  the  longitudinal  principle. 

The  arrangement  of  derrickB  and  winches  varies  greatly  (see  Figs. 
9  to  12,  Plate  61}.  In  some  regular  hners  deck  machinery  may  seldom  be 
required,  for  efficient  hydraulic  cranes  may  be  available  at  their  own  special 
loading  and  discharging  berths.  In  practice,  however,  all  steamers  are  pro- 
vided with  steam  winches ;  in  large  modern  cargo  vessels  there  are  usually  two 
to  each  large  hatchway.  Large  sailing-ships  are  usually  provided  with  a  steam 
winch,  which  serves  not  only  for  working  cargo,  but  for  warping  tbe  ship, 
working  the  windlass  and  pumps  by  messenger  chain,  and  for  a  purchase  for 
the  halyards  and  other  heavy  hauling  work ;  as  a  rule,  however,  it  is  never  used 
at  sea.  It  and  its  donkey  boiler  are  placed  together  in  the  'midship  deck 
house,  the  warping  ends  of  the  winch  projecting  on  either  side;  sometimes, 
however,  a  small  donkey  boiler  and  winch  are  provided,  fixed  together  on  a 
bc^ey  so  that  they  may  be  transported  to  any  particular  hatchway.  Sailing- 
ships  are  generally  loaded  and  discharged  by  shore  cranes,  or,  if  these  are  not 
available,  by  hand  winches,  one  of  which  is  usually  placed  at  each  hatchway, 
the  lifting  lines  being  suspended  from  the  yards  or  stays.  They  may  lie  in  port 
for  long  periods,  a  source  of  loss  which  in  their  case  is  less  important  than  in 
steamers,  owing  to  their  smaller  first  cost  and  working  expenses. 

Art.  462.  Ordinary  derricks  are  of  pitch  pine  or  spruce,  and  are  usually 
capable  of  lifting  a  load  of  about  five  tons  weight.  When  specially  heavy 
weights  must  be  lifted  they  are  made  of  steel,  like  a  yard,  or  of  steel  tubing, 
welded  or  weldless,  and  they  may  be  pivoted  on  the  deck  in  front  of  the  mast, 
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aa  in  Fig.  i,  Plate  6i.  An  efficient  denick  should  be  capable  of  lifting  a 
lai^e  package  from  the  hatchway,  and  of  swinging  it  quite  clear  of  the  Tcssel's 
aide,  on  to  the  quay ;  if  it  can  only  deposit  the  package  on  deck,  supplementary 
lifting  gear  and  double  handling  become  necessary.  Its  outreach  might,  of 
course,  be  increased  by  lowering  its  head,  in  the  manner  of  a  land  crane,  but — 
excepting  hydraulic  derricks — this  Is  practically  never  done;  its  head  stay 
is  of  fix^  length  (Fig.  6),  to  make  it  a  running  tackle,  or  "  lopping  &ft,"  would 
complicate  the  operations.  Derricks  may  be  pivoted  and  stayed  from  the  mast, 
or  from  special  derrick  posts,  placed  anywb^v  on  the  deck.  Formerij 
only  mast  derricks  were  used,  but  in  modem  vessels  of  great  beam,  if  the 
mast  is  near  the  hatchways  and  the  derrick  plumbs  the  centre  thereof,  it  might 
not  he  capable  of  swinging  a  large  package  overboard  or  sufficiently  clear  of 
the  side  (see  Fig.  i»).  By  providing  special  derrick  posts,  on  either  side  of 
the  hatchway,  the  necessary  conditions  may  be  readily  satisfied,  and  by  a 
comparatively  short  derrick  (Figs.  lo  and  ii).  A  similar  result  may  some- 
times be  secured  without  a  derrick  post,  by  pivoting  the  derrick  on  the  deck 
alongside  the  mast,  and  leading  its  head  stay  to  the  end  of  a  horizontal  bar, 
fixed  and  stayed  aloft  on  the  mast,  and  projecting  therefrom  over  the  heel  of 
the  derrick'. 

It  is  desirable  for  the  proper  working  of  a  derrick  that  the  point  of 
fixture  of  its  head  stay  should  be  over,  or  nearly  over,  its  heel  pivot,  for  if 
much  to  one  side  the  derrick  would  constantly  swing  towards  that  side ;  this 
circumstance,  however,  is  commonly  taken  advantage  of,  the  upper  end  of  the 
■tay  being  fixed  slightly  to  port  or  starboard,  so  that  the  derrick  may  swing 
overboard  of  its  own  accord,  a  single  guy  towards  the  other  side  being 
tufficient  to  pull  it  back  over  the  hatchway.  The  rake  of  a  mast,  and  the 
fixture,  on  the  vessel's  side  abaft  it,  of  the  shrouds  and  backstays,  detracts 
from  its  efficiency  as  a  derrick  post  To  obviate  the  effect  of  the  rake,  a  pro- 
jecting structure  is  commonly  built  on  the  mast  to  take  the  heels  of  the 
derricks,  in  such  position  that  they  may  be  nearly  plumb  with  the  ends  of  their 
Stays  above.  In  some  modem  steamers  the  main  purpose  of  the  masts  is  to 
serve  as  derrick  posts ;  and,  to  increase  their  capabilities  in  this  respect,  they 
are  sometimes  fitted  quite  plumb,  without  rake.  For  lifting  very  heavy,  bulky 
masses,  a  mast  derrick  is  superior  to  one  swung  from  a  post,  for  it  may  be 
pivoted  high  above  the  deck,  and  be  of  great  length,  so  as  to  give  ample  drift ; 
and  as  its  head  stay,  fixed  to  the  lofty  mast,  may  leave  it  horizontally,  or  with 
an  upward  inclination,  it  may  neither  suffer  undue  tension  nor  convey  undue 
compressive  stress  to  the  derrick.  To  secure  the  same  conditions  with  a 
derrick  post,  one  of  great  length  is  required.  Sometimes  mast  derricks  are  * 
stayed  horizontally  from  the  mast,  at  a  point  high  above  the  deck,  and  as  in 
such  cases  the  thrust  of  the  derrick  may  cause  severe  local  stress  on  the  mast, 
this  should  be  specially  strengthened.  Steam  cranes  are  sometimes  adopted  in 
coasting  vessels  as  a  substitute  for  derricks  and  winches ;  they  are  advantageous 
in  that  they  may  be  placed  anywhere  on  the  deck,  and  may  be  readily  worked, 
for  they  contain  their  own  hoisting  and  slewing  gear. 

Derrick  poatB  (Figs.  4,  5,  and  6,  Plate  61)  which  are  designed  to  with- 
stand, without  stays,  the  whole  pull  of  the  derrick,  must  be  strongly  constructed. 
They  are  usually  from  15  to  20  inches  diameter,  of  plating  about  ^  inch  thick 
at  the  deck  to  f  inch  at  the  top.  When  stayed  they  may  be  considerably 
thinner.  They  usually  pass  down  to  the  second  deck  (Fig.  4) ;  if  secured  to 
the  upper  deck  only,  side  bracket  plates  are  fitted,  and  the  beams  and  deck 
plating  below  suitably  strengthened.  In  many  cases  the  end  of  a  deck  erection 
serves  as  a  convenient  support  (Fig.  5)-  A  high-class  derrick  post  and  gear  is 
shown  in  Fig.  6.  Derrick  posts  also  serve  the  useful  purpose  of  ventilators  for 
the  hold  and  'tween  deck ;  this,  indeed,  being  often  an  object  in  fitting  them 
(Art.  546)- 

Ttie  disposition  of  the  winches  with  regard  to  the  derricks  is  an  important 
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matter  {sec  Figs.  9  to  la,  Plate  61).  The  hoisting  or  whipping  line  should 
pass  from  the  leading  block  of  the  derrick,  square  to  the  winding  barrel  01 
whipping  drum  of  the  winch;  fir  if  not  a  specinl  arrangement  of  leading 
blocks  becomes  necessary.  In  the  case  of  mast  derricks,  if  there  is  a  single 
winch,  it  is,  of  course,  placed  at  the  centre  line ;  if  there  are  two,  and  if  the 
derricks  are  close  together,  then,  to  secure  a  fair  lead  to  both,  they  are  some- 
times disposed  at  an  angle  (Fig.  9).  The  necessary  effect,  however,  is  often 
secured  by  placing  the  two  derricks  remote  transversely  from  each  other, 
providing,  for  the  purpose,  a  projecting  structure  on  the  mast  (F^s.  7,  S, 
and  11).  When  derrick  posts  are  adopted,  the  winches  may  be  disposed  in 
whatever  manner  is  most  suitable  (Figs.  10  and  1 1) ;  very  commonly,  while  the 
winches  are  placed  close  together,  out  of  the  way  at  the  end  of  a  hatchway, 
their  main  spindle  is  extended  outwards  (usually  by  means  of  a  portable 
extension  piece)  towards  the  derrick  post  (Fig.  10),  and  is  provided  with  a  large 
whipping  drum,  suitable  for  continuous  and  quick  winding. 

In  an  ordinary  steam  winch  the  cylinders  are  small,  the  necessary  power 
being  secured  by  toothed-wheel  gearing.  The  gain  in  power  by  gearing  is, 
(rf  course,  accompanied  by  a  loss  of  speed  in  the  lif^,  and  to  maintain  this, 
therefore,  the  engine  is  driven  at  high  speed,  with  the  result  that  there  is  much 
noise  and  vibration.  In  passenger  vessels,  ordinary  steam  winches  are,  con- 
sequentiy,  a  source  of  great  discomfort.  In  some  high-class  vessels,  not 
having  hydraulic  gear,  a  special  type  of  steam  winch  is  employed,  designed  to 
mn  without  noise  and  vibration.  This  is  accomplished  by  dispensing  with 
all  gearing,  the  necessary  power  being  secured  by  extra  large  cylinders  of 
oscillating  type,  geared  direct  to  large  cranks  on  the  main  spindle.  As  there  is  thus 
a  minimum  number  of  moving  parts — no  connecting  rods  or  pinion  wheels — and 
as  the  piston  speed  is  small,  Che  winch  works  steadily  and  comparatively  noiselessly. 

Art.  463.  In  high-class  passenger  vessels  hydraulic  derricke  or  cranes 
are  sometimes  employed  as  a  substitute  for  steam  winches.^  A  hydraulic 
derrick  carries,  fixed  upon  itself,  all  the  necessary  mechanism  (hydraulic  rams, 
pulleys,  and  chains),  not  only  for  lifting  the  load,  but  for  slewing  it  from  side  to 
side,  and  altering  the  hoist  or  inclination  so  as  to  vary  the  outreach.  They  are 
superior  to  steam  winches,  in  that  they  work  with  great  expedition,  noiselessly, 
end  without  vibration  :  they  occupy  no  deck  space,  they  require  no  hot  steam 
pipes  (which  cause  a  considerable  loss  of  power  by  condensation),  but  are 
operated  by  a  couple  of  small  water  pipes,  which,  being  cold,  may  be  led  along 
anywhere  in  the  'tween  decks  instead  of  on  the  upper  deck,  where  exposed  to 
the  weather.  In  vessels  carrying  passengers,  the  absence  of  noise  and  vibration 
is,  of  coursei  a  most  important  matter.  In  cargo  vessels^  hydraulic  deck 
machinery  is 'not  often  employed,  on  account  of  its  greater  first  cost.  It  tends 
to  greater  efficiency  in  working,  however,  for  instead  of  numerous  self-contained 
motors  there  is  only  one,  a  steam  pump  in  the  engine-room.  This  stores  its 
energy  in  an  accumulator,  which,  instead  of  the  usual  heavy  weight  lifted 
against  gravity  (inapplicable  in  a  ship  subject  to  vertical  and  other  movements). 
Is  a  piston  forced  against  a  constant  pressure  oF  steam.  As  a  substitute  for  the 
ordinary  winches  and  derricks,  hydraulic  derricks  or  ciancs  are  less  convenient 
in  that,  as  they  cannot  be  used  for  warping  purposes,  it  is  necessary  to  provide 
special  warping  capstans — hydraulic  or  steam.  In  some  cases,  therefore,  when 
hydraulic  power  is  adopted,  it  is  preferred  to  apply  it  in  the  form  of  winches. 
Electric  motors  are  now  coming  into  use  for  driving  deck  machinery.  When 
so  made  as  to  be  immune  from  injury  by  sea  water,  they  are  excellent  in  every  way. 

The  ingenious  device,  known  as  the  "Temperly  Transporter,"'  is 
now  largely  employed  in  the  loading  and  discharging  of  large  vessels.     When 

>  For  B  dcscHption  of  hyiliaulk  deck  machinery,  see  Mr.  Crown's  papers,  7\vtit, 
iHilitHliim  ef  Naval  Archiltcli,  l88j  and  1890. 

*  A  description  uid  iiiuslration  of  this  appBratui  will  be  found  in  Engitaering  for 
M*y  11,  1900. 
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swung  over  a  Iialchnay,  packages  may  be  lifted  from  the  hold,  run  out  on  ihe  " 
transporter,  and  lowered  down  on  to  (he  quay,  with  the  greatest  expedition,  all 
movements  being  controlled  by  merely  hauling  in  or  slacking  off  a  single  line. 

Art.  464.  When  a  winch  sits  on  a  wood  deck,  there  may  be  laid  for 
its  reception  a  dotibling  or  sole  of  teak  wood,  2  or  3  inches  thick;  this 
increases  the  rigidity  of  its  foundation,  distributes  the  pulling  and  vibrating 
effects,  and  protects  the  deck  against  decay,  which,  owing  to  the  heat  and 
dirty,  oily  moisture,  is  here  often  particularly  rapid.  In  high-class  passenger 
vessels  provision  is  tnade  for  draining  away  dirty  oily  water,  by  leading  scupper 
pipes  (from  a  gutter  provided  around  the  sole  plate  of  the  winch)  below  the 
deck  and  through  the  vessel's  side.  If  the  deck  is  not  plated,  local  plating  is 
provided  to  take  the  holding-down  bolls;  otherwise  thick  chocks  of  timber 
must  be  fitted  between  the  beams.  A  winch  in  violent  movement  tends  to 
produce  excessive  drum-like  vibration  of  the  deck,  to  obviate  which,  the  latter 
should  be  well  pillared,  and  thickened  or  stiffened  to  deprive  it  of  its  flexible  or 
drum-like  character:  sometimes,  when  insufficiently  pillared,  the  vibration  is 
so  intense  as  to  loosen  or  break  the  rivets  of  ihe  pillar  heads.  A  wood  deck 
under  a  steam  winch  is  vury  apt  to  decay,  and  it  is  usual,  therefore,  when  a 
plated  deck  is  sheathed  with  wood,  to  leave  uncovered  the  portions  below  the 
winches,  the  planks  abutting  on  a  marginal  angle  bar  riveted  to  the  plating. 
The  winch  might  then  sit  directly  on  the  plating,  but  It  is  usual  to  rivet  to  the 
latter  bearers,  of  Z  or  channel  bar  (Fig.  9,  Plate  61,  and  Fig.  4,  Plate  S6); 
for  then,  as  no  bolts  pass  through  the  deck,  there  is  no  chance  of  leakage,  tlie 
deck  is  well  stiffened,  and  the  vibrating  and  pulling  effects  of  the  winch  are 
well  distributed.  When  so  arranged,  the  deck  plating  below  the  winch  is 
generally  covered  with  cement.  In  the  case  of  an  unsheathed  plated  deck,  a 
similar  plan  is  adopted,  i.e.  fore-and-aft  bearers  are  provided  to  stiffen  the  deck 
and  take  the  winch  bolts. 

Art.  465.  The  steam  pipes  for  the  winches,  windlass,  and  steering  gear 
are  led  along  the  upper  deck  by  the  sides  of  the  hatchways.  Formerly,  the 
exhaust  steam  was  passed  overboard,  by  a  pipe  led  across  the  deck  at  each 
winch ;  now,  it  is  common  to  return  it,  by  a  special  pipe,  to  a  condenser  tank 
in  the  engine-room,  thus  saving  fresh  water,  avoiding  the  confusion  and  dis- 
turbance on  deck  caused  by  the  blinding  clouds  of  vapour  and  the  noise  of 
the  escaping  .steam,  and  at  the  same  time  avoiding  the  chance  of  damaging 
goods  lying  on  the  quay  or  in  barges  alongside.  The  steam  pipes  are  raised  a 
few  inches  from  the  deck,  being  held  in  place  by  chairs,  of  wrought  iron,  cast 
iron,  or  steel  (Figs.  1 1  to  14,  Plate  69) ;  and,  to  protect  them,  plate  covers  are 
bolted  to  the  chairs  or  to  an  angle  bar  riveted  to  the  hatch  coaming  or  casing. 
In  heavy  weather  the  pipes  are  particularly  exposed  to  damage;  not  infrequently 
a  wave,  sweeping  the  deck,  may  carry  away  the  covers  and  break  the  chairs 
and  pipes — a  serious  matter  in  the  case  of  steam  pipes  to  the  steering  gear. 
To  avoid  this,  the  plate  covers  and  chairs  should  be  very  substantial,  and  the 
former  should  be  turned  down  (more  particularly  alongside  of  the  hatchways), 
so  that  the  water,  not  having  free  access  below,  may  not  exert  so  great  a  lifting 
or  dislodging  force.  And  all  bolts  connecting  the  chairs  and  covers  to  the 
deck  should  be  tapped  through  the  plating  and  have  nuts  on  their  points 
below.  The  covers  are  usually  of  chequered  plating,  about  ^  inch  tMck; 
but  sometimes  they  are  of  cast  iron,  in  trough -section  segments,  forming  an 
enclosed  conduit  for  the  pipes.  In  some  cases,  instead  of  plate  covers,  fore- 
and-aft  iron  bars  or  wood  battens  (about  6  inches  by  a  inches)  are  fitted 
over  the  pipes  (Fig.  12);  as  these  form  a  sort  of  open  sparring,  they  offer 
little  surface  to  the  disruptive  action  of  deck  water,  but  they  also  afford 
less  protection  to  the  [>ipes;  where  there  is  only  one  pipe  it  is  sometimes 
protected  with  an  angle-bar  cover.  In  some  cases  the  pipes  are  led  along 
below  the  deck,  but  this  cannot  be  done  when  the  'tween  deck  is  a  cargo  space^ 
because  of  tlie  heat  and  the  chance  of  the  pipes  becoming  defective  and  1* 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

UASTS  AND  SPARS,   RIGGING,   ETC. 

Art.  466.  The  conatnicCion  of  the  maBts  and  the  arrangement  of  the  rigging 
of  sailing-ships  was  formerly  a  subject  of  much  careful  thought;  and,  aided  hy 
continuous  experience,  the  current  practice  at  any  particular  period  has  generally 
been  satisfactory.  About  the  year  1874,  however,  a  new  class  of  sailing-ship, 
about  double  the  size  of  those  formerly  built,  came  into  vogue;  and  it  was  soon 
observed  that  although  the  masts  and  rigging  were  apparently  well  proportioned, 
they  were  much  less  trustworthy  than  those  of  the  earlier  vessels.  Attention 
was  particularly  directed  to  the  circumstance  by  the  dismasting  of  a  number  of 
new  ships  while  on  their  first  voyage;  and,  accordingly,  Lloyd's  Register  insti- 
tuted an  investigation,  the  results  of  which  were  embodied  in  a  report  drawn  up 
by  the  Chief  Surveyor  and  his  assistants.  1^  In  the  following,  some  of  the  more 
important  conclusions  of  this  report  will  be  noticed. 

Oneof  the  principal  causes  of  the  dismasting  of  these  large  vessels  was 
their  great  stifTness  :  in  smaller  ships  an  excessive  pressure  of  wind  made  itself 
evident  by  an  excessive  heel,  which  at  once  called  for  a  reduction  of  sail ;  but 
the  new  vessels  were  so  broad  and  stable  (their  stability  was  often  e;tcessive  on 
account  of  improper  loading)  that  a  pressure  of  wind,  excessive  as  regards  the 
masts  and  rigging,  did  not  proclaim  itself  in  the  usual  way,  hy  heeling  the  ship, 
and  it  was  on  account  of  the  absence  of  such  premonitory  heeling  that  the  masts 
were  sometimes  unduly  pressed  with  sail.  Silbsequently,  great  improvements 
were  made  In  the  rigging,  by  the  substitution  of  steel-wire  for  iron-wire  ropes,  and 
of  rig^ng  screws  for  tightening  the  shrouds,  etc.,  in  place  of  the  old-fashioned 
eiead-^es  and  hemp  lanyards  (Figs.  7  and  8,  Plate  64,  and  Plate  100).  And, 
further,  the  adoption,  in  large  vessels,  of  four  masts  instead  of  three  (see  Fig.  i, 
Plate  61,  and  Plate  63),  greatly  reduced  the  stresses  on  the  masts  and  rigging  ; 
for,  of  course,  with  the  same  total  area  of  sail,  each  of  the  four  masts  has  a 
smaller  proportion  to  support  In  some  large,  modem  sailing-ships  this 
{)Tinciple  has  been  carried  still  further,  by  the  adoption  of  live  masts. 

The  masts  are  subject  to  three  distinct  bending  forces.  One  of  these  is,  of 
course,  the  wind  pressure  on  the  sails.  Another  is  that  brought  about  by  the 
rolling  an4  pitching  movement  of  the  ship,  which  by  causing  the  masts  to  sway 
from  side  to  aide,  has  an  effect  identical  to  what  may  be  observed  If  a  slender 
wand  is  used  as  a  switch — if  whipped  smartly  backwards  and  forwards  it  will 
snap.  The  third  bending  force  is  that  due  to  the  top-weight  of  the  masts,  yards, 
and  sails,  which,  when  the  vessel  inclines  to  leeward,  assists  the  wind  in  bending 
over  the  masts. 

The  capabilities  of  the  maBts  and  rigging  in  resisting  these  forces  are 
dependent  on  numerous  circumstances.  In  ordinary  cases,  a  modem  ship  would 
be  forced  over  on  her  beam  pnds  or  capsized  before  the  masts  gave  way ;  i.e.  the 
moment  of  resistance  of  the  masts  and  rigging  is  greater  than  the  vessel's  righting 
moment,  or  moment  of  stability.  Here  the  strength  of  the  masts  would  appear 
to  be  ample,  yet  if  the  same  vessel  were  so  loaded  as  to  be  excessively  stiff,  a 
sudden  squall  might  cany  away  the  masts ;  and  with  greater  likelihood  if  it  struck 
her  while  she  rolled  to  windward,  for  the  motion  of  the  sails  against  the  wind 
'  "  Report  OH  Masting."     Published  id  book  form  by  Ll^t  RegisUr, 
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would  increase  its  force.  Excessive  stiffiiess,  with  its  consequent  violent  and 
jerky  tolling,  may,  in  itself,  cause  the  loss  of  the  masts. 

In  cases  of  dismasting  the  masts  do  not  all  go  at  once,  but  first  one,  and,  as 
a  lesnlt  of  this,  the  others.  In  many  cases,  partial  or  complete  dismasting  has 
resulted  from  the  failure  of  a  comparatively  insignificant  part.  Thus,  in  one 
case  the  failure  of  the  sheet-hoop  on  the  fore  mast  was  followed  by  the  loss  of 
the  fore-topgallant  mast,  and,  subsequently,  by  all  the  spars  excepting  the  main 
and  mizzen  lower  masts.  In  another,  the  failure  of  an  eye  plate  for  the  jib- 
boom  guys  was  followed  by  tl)e  total  loss  of  all  the  masts ;  first  the  jib-boom 
gave  way  when  deprived  of  the  support  of  its  stay ;  then  the  fore-topf-gallant 
mast,  stayed  to  the  jib-boom,  and  so  on,  the  lower  masts  finally  falling  aft  on 
deck,  due  to  their  fore-and-aft  stays  being  cut  by  the  swinging  about  of  the 
yards.  This  curious  process  of  gradual  disintegration  shows  the  necessity  of 
providing  ample  strength  in  every  part,  however  subsidiary ;  and  of  the  utmost 
care  in  the  smith-work  of  the  various  mast  mountings  and  rigging  attachments — 
caps,  hoops,  eye- plates,  chains,  shackles,  etc. 

When  subjected  to  a  bending  force,  a  mast  must  deflect  slightly  before  it  can 
give  substantial  resistance,  and  the  greater  the  deflection,  the  greater  its  resist- 
ance. So,'  also,  with  the  windward  rigging ;  it  must  stretch  before  it  can  offer 
resistance,  and  the  greater  the  stretch  the  greater  its  resistance.  The  combiiud 
resistance  offered  by  the  masts  and  rigging  to  a  side-bending  force  depends, 
therefore,  on  the  efficiency  of  their  co-operation.  Theoretically,  the  full  combined 
strength  can  only  be  secured  when  the  co-operation  is  perfect;  i.e.  when  the 
tautness  and  inextensibility  of  the  rigging  is  such  that  the  deflection  of  the  ipast, 
say,  when  at  the  breaking  point,  stretches  the  rigging  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
also  is  just  on  the  point  of  breaking.  If,  on  account  of  imperfect  co-operation, 
the  mast  failed  before  the  rigging,  then,  of  course,  much  of  the  strength  of  the 
latter  migh{  never  be  called  into  play ;  and  if  its  full  strength  were  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  mast,  the  loss  of  resisting  power,  due  to  the  premature  failure  of 
the  latter,  might  be  very  great  As  usually  constructed,  the  strength  of  a  mast 
of  a  large  ship  is  not  probably  more  than  about  one-seventh  that  of  its  rigging 
(on  the  windward  side) ;  and  if  the  latter  were  so  elastic  or  extensible  that, 
when  the  mast  was  bent  to  the  breaking  point,  it  (the  rigging)  exerted  only  one- 
half  of  its  full  strength,  then  ihe  total  resistance  would  be  little  mgre  than  half  of 
the  maximum,  or  what  could  be  oflered  if  both  the  mast  and  rigging  contributed 
their  full  power. 

It  is  evident  that  only  a  trifling  loss  of  strength  would  occur  if  the  above 
conditions  were  reversed,  ie.  if  the  rigging  were  strained  to  destruction  before 
the  masts;  for  although  a  portion  of  the  strength  of  the  mast  would  not 
be  called  into  play,  still,  as  its  actual  strength  is  probably  less  than  one- 
eighth  of  the  whole,  the  loss  would  be  trifling.  Peifect  co-operation  of  the 
masts  and  rigging  is,  of  course,  unattainable;  but  this  is  evidently  unim- 
portant so  long  as  the  discrepancy  is  such  that  the  rigging  suffers  the  higher 
stress.  In  modem  ships  this  desirable  condition  is  secured,  for  by  the  use  of 
steel-wire  rigging  and  rigging-screws  (in  place  of  the  old-fashioned  iron-wire 
rigging  and  hemp  lanyards)  the  shrouds,  etc.,  are  rendered  so  inextensible  that 
a  small  dtflection  of  the  mast  at  once  subjects  them  to  a  stress  greater  in 
proportion  to  their  strength  than  that  experienced  by  the  material  of  the  mast 
itself.  Formerly,  this  was  not  so ;  for,  owing  to  the  use  of  hemp  lanyards,  the 
rigging  stretched  so  readily  that  when  the  mast  was  deflected  and  strained  to  the 
breaking  point,  it  (the  rigging)  only  contributed  ab6ut  half  the  resistance  it  was 
capable  of  giving.  That  ibis  was  so  was  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  cases  of 
dismasting  it  was  always  the  masts  which  broke  first,  and  not  the  rigging.  The 
above  refers,  of  course,  to  iron  masts ;  with  wood  masts  different  conditions 
prevail,  for  they  are  much  more  flexible.  The  loss  of  efficiency  due  to  lanyards 
is  shown  clearly  by  the  following  experiment. ^  In  the  case  of  a  sj-inch  iron- 
'  "  Rtfort  en  Masting." 
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wire  shroud,  set  np  by  s  5j-inch  hemp  lanyard,  in  six  parts,  the  strength  of  the 
wire,  and  that  of  the  six  hemp  ropes,  was  found  to  be  practically  the  same ;  but 
while  the  wire  rope  {when  17  feet  long)  stretched  ^&^  inch,  the  corresponding 
stretch  of  the  lanyard  (when  38  inches  long  between  dead-eyes)  was  as  grest  as 
1*98  inches;  that  is  to  say,  although  the  length  of  the  lanyard  portion  of  the 
shroud  was  only  about  one-tenth  of  the  total  length,  its  stretch  was  more  than 
double  that  of  the  remaining  nine-tenths.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that,  by 
substituting  rigging  screws  for  hemp  lanyards,  the  extensibility  of  such  a  shroud 
woald  at  once  be  reduced  by  about  two-thirds. 

Rigging  BorewB  are  -advantageous  not  only  in  producing  very  inextensible 
rigging,  but  in  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  set  up,  so  as  to  be  always 
perfectly  taut.  Lanyards  not  only  stretch — especially  when  new—but  they 
cannot  be  set  up  at  sea,  unless  in  fine  weather ;  and,  consequently,  a  continuance 
of  heavy  weather,  by  causing  more  and  more  stretching  of  the  rising,  may  in- 
volve a  serious  loss  of  support  to  the  masts;  in  the  earlier  vessels  this  was  a 
common  cause  of  dismasting.  There  is  a  danger  with  rigging  screws  that  the 
ease  witb  which  they  may  be  set  up  may  lead  to  an  unfair  initial  stress  being 
imposed  on  certain  parts  of  the  rigging,  but  this  is  a  kind  of  carelessness  that 
may  be  easily  avoided ;  the  stress  should  not  exceed  that  necessary  to  secure 
simple  tautness,  and  rather  more  tautness  in  the  lower  rigging  than  in  the 
upper.  Sometimes  it  is  still  preferred  to  use  lanyards,  but  in  such  cases  they 
are  of  steel-wire  rope,  and  are,  therefore,  as  inextensjbte  as  the  rigging  itself. 

The  capabilities  of  the  rigging  in  supporting  the  mast  increases  with  its 
l|»ead;  the  greater  the  spread,  the  larger  the  angle  it  makes  with  the  mast, 
and  so  the  more  direct  and  effective  its  support  If  the  shrouds,  for  instance, 
met  the  inast  at  right  angles,  a  deflection  at  the  hounds  (the  point  of  attachmait 
of  tbe  shrouds)  of,  say,  6  inches  would  also  cause  6  inches  of  stretch  in  the 
shrouds.  Id  practice,  the  inclination  is  usually  such  that  a  deflection  of  the 
mast  of,  say,  6  inches  would  only  cause  about  a  inches  of  stretch  in  the  shrouds ; 
and  so  it  is  evident  that  any  slackness  or  elasticity  in  the  latter  might  be  fatal  to 
their  supporting  power.  Apart,  however,  from  its  effect  on  the  relative  strainings 
of  the  shrouds  and  mast,  the  spread  of  the  shroud  has  a  commanding  influence 
on  their  transverse  staying  or  supporting  power.  This,  of  course  is  dependent 
not  merely  on  their  degree  of  tension,  but  on  how  much  of  it  acts  transversely 
on  the  mast  head.  If  they  were  horizontal,  then,  of  course,  their  whole  pull 
would  be  in  operation  in  resisting  deflection  of  the  mast ;  and  in  the  Other 
extreme,  if  they  were  parallel  to  the  mast,  none  of  it  would  act  horizontally, 
it  would  all  be  lost  in  producing  a  downward  crushing  or  compressive  stress  on 
the  mast.  Between  these  two  extremes  the  tension  or  pull  of  the  shrouds 
produces  simultaneously  both  efl^ccts,  a  useful  horizontal  pull,  and  a  useless 
downward  compressive  one;  an  increase  in  the  spread  increasing -the  former 
and  diminishing  the  latter.l  '  ' 

Hie  increased  supporting  effect  due  to  large  spread  in  the  rigging  was  recog- 
nized from  the  earliest  period ;  in  wood  ships,  and  in  the  earlier  iron  vessels,  a 
maximum  of  spread  was  secured  hy  passing  the  rigging  outside  the  bulwark, 
over  projecting  platforms,  termed  "  f:ifl«/i<'/r "  (see  Fig.  16,  plate  64).  In  iron 
vessels,  however,  this  practice  was  soon  given  up,  for  in  these  the  rigging  could 
be  firmly  secured  within  the  bulwark  to  the  upper  part  of  the  stout  sheer  strake  ; 
but,  of  course,  as  the  smaller  spread  reduced  the  supporting  power  of  the  rigging, 
it  necessitated  stronger  or  more  numerous  shrouds.  The  ends  of  the  shrouds 
are  connected  to  chain  plates,  riveted  to  the  sheer  strake  as  shown  in  Plate  100. 

I  If  the  iength  of  a  shroud,  nie:\suied  on  a  suitable  scale,  represented  its  tension,  (hen  its 
tntrftversc  pull  would  t>e  represented  by  its  spread,  and  its  compressive  force  on  (he  mast  b7 
the  heiglil  of  the  mast  from  deck  to  houndEi.  'I'he  actaal  staying  01  supporting  effect  on 
tbe  matX  is  measured  by  ihe  moment  of  tlie  transverse  pull,  about  the  deck  01  masl  wedging  j 
ia,  the  transverse  pull  of  tlie  !^hroud  multiplied  by  the  Iieight  of  the  mast  from  deck  wedging  to 
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These  should  be  very  strong,  and  be  attached  by  at  least  four  good  rivets ;  for, 
being  fixtures,  it  is  desirable  that  their  strength  should  be  in  excess  of  that  of 
the  attached  shrouds.  In  sailing-ships,  each  shroud  is  passed  round  the  mast 
(above  the  cheek  plates),  and  then  down  again  on  the  same  side  to  form  another 
shroud  (Fig,  5,  Plate  65).  In  steamers  they  may  be  shackled  each  one  to  a 
separate  eye-plate,  riveted  to  the  mast,  or  be  secured  as  in  Fig.  7.  The  fore- 
and-aft  stays  of  the  lower  masts  are  connected  to  eye,  or  stay-plates  riveted  to 
the  deck  plating,  or  bolted  through  wood  chocks  fitted  between  the  beams ;  and 
in  sailing-ships,  to  give  greater  strength  against  the  upward  pull  of  the  stays, 
diagonal  bars  are  sometimes  fitted  below,  in  the  "tvreen  decks,  which  may  he 
regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  stays,  giving  an  additional  "  anchorage  "  to 
the  second  deck. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  capabilities  of  the  rigging  in  supporting  the 
masts  are  greatly  affected  by  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  by  the  simul- 
taneous rolling  and  pitching  movement  of  the  hull.  There  are  four  directions 
producing  distinct  effects,  (r)  When  ilie  wind  is  directly  ahead,  only  the  fore- 
and-aft  stays  give  support  to  the  masts ;  but  their  supporting  effect  is  very 
perfect,  because  of  their  great  spread,  (2)  With  the  wind  directly  astetii, 
support  is  only  given  by  tlie  backstays  and  aftermost  shrouds,  on  both  sides  of 
the  ship.  (3)  When  directly  abeam,  all  of  the  rigging  on  the  windward  side 
assists.  (4)  When  on  the  quarter,  i.e.  halfway  between  the  beam  and  the  stem, 
only  the  backstays  and  aftermost  shrouds  on  the  windward  side  assist  in  the  sup- 
port of  the  mast.  In  die  Report  en  Masting  already  cited,  the  combined  strength 
of  the  mast  and  tigging  was  investigated  for  these  four  conditions,  for  a  ship  of 
1600  tons  having  rigging  set  up  with  lanyards.  Assuming  the  resistance  given 
in  No,  r  condition  to  be  unity,  the  others  were  respectively  75,  '58,  and  -40. 
The  most  trying  wind  is,  therefore,  one  from  t*e  quarter,  against  which  only  the 
windward  backstays  and  aftermost  shrouds  give  support.  That  these  parts  do 
suffer  disproportionate  stress  is  frequently  observed ;  for,  as  a  result  of  heavy 
weather,  while  the  other  rigging  may  show  no  signs  of  having  been  severely 
strained,  the  backstays  and  cap  shrouds  may  have  opened  at  the  nips  and  splices 
or  have  actually  given  way.  This,  however,  may  be  due,  in  great  measure,  to 
the  fact  that  the  backstays  are  connected  lo  the  mast  at  a  higher  point ;  the 
deflection  of  a  mast  (with  the  same  bending  force)  increases  as  the  square  of  the 
height,  and  as  the  stretch  and  stress  in  the  rigging  varies  with  the  deflection  of 
the  mast,  the  higher  its  point  of  attachment,  the  more  severely  is  it  tried.  This 
is  discounted  to  some  extent  by  the  greater  length  of  the  rigging,  which  enables 
it  to  stretch  further  to  the  same  stress,  and  by  the  smaller  angle  which  it  makes 
with  the  mast;  but,  compared  with  the  greater  deflection  of  the  mast,  these 
matters  have  but  a  small  influence.  In  view  of  this  it  is  evident  that  the  upper 
figg'ig  should,  if  anything,  be  less  tightly  set  up  than  the  lower,  for  then  all 
parts  are  more  likely  to  be  strained  alike  and  to  contribute  fairly  to  the  general 
strength. 

Art,  467.  Formerly  it  was  the  universal  practice  to  wedge  the  masts  at 
second  deck ;  later,  they  were  as  often  wedged  at  the  upper ;  now,  ihey  arc 
practically  always  so  wedged.  Formerly,  when  extensible  hemp  lanyards  were 
employed,  it  was  distinctly  advantageous  to  wedge  at  the  second  deck,  for  owing 
to  the  greater  height  of  the  mast  from  this  to  the  hounds,  it  had  so  much  greater 
natural  flexibility  that  the  shrouds  were  better  stretched  and  able  to  exert  a 
greater  proportion  of  their  full  strength  before  it  (the  mast)  gave  way  or  was 
unduly  strained.  It  has  been  computed  that  in  such  cases  the  combined 
strength  of  the  masts  and  rigging  might  be  Increased  by  as  much  as  30  per  cent, 
by  wedging  at  the  lower  in  place  of  Ihe  upper  deck.  With  modem  rigging, 
however,  there  is  no  such  benefit ;  here  an  increase  in  the  flexibility  of  the  mast 
is  of  little  or  no  value,  for  the  rigging  is  so  inextensible  thai  even  with  the  smaller 
deflection  due  to  wedging  at  the  upper  deck,  it  reaches  its  proof  stress  and. . 
exerts  its  utmost  strength  before  the  mast   bends  so  far  as    to   injure  itself' 
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greater  flexibility  in  the  mast  would   Dot,  therefore,  increase  Uie  combined 
strength  of  it  and  the  rigging. 

In  large  wood  ships  the  masts  are  always  we<^ed  at  the  lower  deck,  for  the 
strength  and  rigidity  of  a  wood  hull  is  so  inferior  that,  if  wedged  at  the  upper, 
the  local  side  pressure  of  the  mast  would  cause  straining  and  leakiness  of  the 
deck  and  upper  part  of  the  hull.  In  steel  and  iron  vessels,  the  hull  may,  of 
course,  be  built  with  ample  strength  to  resist  the  straining  tendencies  of  the 
masts  (Art.  196).  Upper-deck  wedging  has  an  advantage  of  a  potendd 
character,  in  that  should  the  mast  be  carried  away  it  would  break  above  the 
deck,  for,  of  course,  it  is  just  at  its  point  of  fixture— the  wedging — that  it  is 
most  severely  strained ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  were  wedged  at  the  second 
deck,  it  might  break  between  decks,  and,  in  falling;  tear  up  the  upper  deck,  to 
the  danger  of  the  ship ;  in  some  cases  of  dismuting  this  has  actually  happened. 
To  strengthen  the  mast  against  the  severe  local  pressure  and  hip-like  effect  pre- 
vailing at  the  wedging,  its  plating  is  locally  doubled  (Fig.  ro,  Plate  64) ;  and 
when  the  wedging  is  at  the  second  deck,  Lloyd's  rules  require  the  doubling  to 
extend  above  the  upper  deck,  so  that  should  tlie  mast  be  carried  away,  it  may 
not  break  between  decks  (Fig.  ri). 

Art.  468.  When  subjected  to  a  deflecting  force,  a  mast  may  be  regarded  as 
a  beam ;  by  the  action  c^  bending,  the  plating  on  the  lee  side  is  subjected  to 
compression  and  that  on  the  other  to  tension.  If,  as  in  a  beam,  the  external 
force  affecting  it  were  only  a  deflecting  one,  the  tensional  stress  would  equal 
the  compressive ;  actually,  however,  the  latter  is  much  in  excess,  due  to  the 
compressive  or  crushing  effect  of  the  weight  of  the  mast  and  attached  spars,  and 
the  downward  pull  of  the  rigging.  Consequently,  when  a  mast  falls,  it  docs 
so  from  ezoeBS  of  oompresBion,  the  material  on  the  lee  side  buckling  and 
collapsing,  somewhat  in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  9,  Plate  64;  if  failure 
occurred  from  excess  of  tension,  the  riveted  joints  would  pull  asunder.  The 
downward  thrust  to  which  the  mast  of  a  1600  ton  ship  is  liable,  has  been  com- 
puted :  ^  the  total  weight  of  the  masts,  yards,  etc.,  was  found  to  be  40  tons,  and 
the  downward  pull  of  the  rigging  on  the  windward  side^assumed  to  be  strained 
to  half  its  breaking  strength^i56  tons ;  these  two  combined  give  a  total  of  n^b 
tons,  which,  when  divided  by  the  sectional  area  of  the  mast,  was  found  to  give 
a  stress  on  the  material  of  about  3  tons  per  square  inch.  This  compressive 
stress  of  three  tons  must,  therefore,  be  added  to  the  compressive  stress  brought 
about  by  the  transverse  bending  of  the  mast ;  'and,  consequently,  if  the  material 
were  capable  of  bearing,  without  injury,  a  maximum  stress  of  10  tons  per  square 
inch,  then  the  mast  could  only  withstand  a  bending  force  that  would  impose  a 
compressive  stress  (and,  of  course,  a  corresponding  tensile  one)  of  ;,  for  (he  3 
tons,  being  added,  would  make  it  10.  In  designing  a  mast,  therefore,  it  is  very 
necessary  to  consider  not  only  its  strength  as  a  beam  subject  to  bending  stresses, 
but  also  those  characteristics  which  affect  its  power  of  resisting  excessive 
compression. 

With  the  same  additional  weight  of  material  the  strength  of  a  mast  may 
be  increased  in  two  distinct  ways:  by  making  it  of  thicker  plating,  or  of  larger 
diameter.  If  the  plating  be  thickened  the  strength  will  be  increased  in  exactly 
the  same  proportion ;  the  flexibility,  however,  will  be  unchanged,  i.e.  the  mast 
will  be  capable  of  deSecting  as  far  before  breaking,  although  to  so  deflect  it  will 
require  a  greater  force.  The  compressive  strength  will  also  be  increased  in  the 
'  same  proportion,  for  it  varies  as  the  sectional  area  ;  but  a  further  increase  will 
accrue  from  the  circumstance  that  mere  thickness  increases  the  lateral  stiffness 
of  a  plate  against  the  buckling  tendency  of  excessive  endwise  compressive  stress. 
If  now  the  diameter  be  increased  and  the  thickness  maintained,  a  much  greater 
increase  in  strength  will  occur,  for  it  varies  with  the  square  of  the  diameter;  the 
flexibility,  however,  as  measured  by  the  proof  deflection  or  the  actual  distance 
the  mast  can  bend  without  injury  will  be  reduced  proportionately  to  the  increase 
>  "  Stferl  911  Mailing." 
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in  diameter.  As  the  sectional  area  varies  as  the  diameter,  the  compressive 
strength  of  the  mast  will,  of  course,  be  increased  in  the  same  ratio. 

It  follows  from  the  above,  that  if  great  strength  were  essential  and  flexibility 
imimportant,  the  better  method  of  securing  strength  in  a  mast  (with  a  given 
weight  of  material)  would  be  to  make  it  of  large  jjiameter  and  of  comparatively 
thin  plating  ;  but  a  sufficient  degree  of  flexibility  is  usually  more  important  than 
strength,  for  it  ensures  that  the  mast  will  not  sufTer  a  severe  stress  in  advance  of 
the  rigging  :  and,  moreover,  a  special  degree  of  strength  in  the  mast  itself  is 
comparatively  unimportant,  for,  as  already  seen,  its  resistance  to  side  bending 
is,  in  any  case,  small  compared  with  that  of  the  rigging.  If  greater  strength  is 
desired,  therefore,  it  would  usually  be  better  to  secure  it  by  the  former  method, 
t.£  by  increasing  the  thickntss  of  the  plating ;  for  although  the  gain  in  strength 
would  be  less  marked,  the  flexibility  would  be  maintained.  A  precisely  similar 
strengthening  effect  to  that  obtained  by  increasing  the  thickness  of  the  plating 
may  be  secured  by  titting  internal,  longitudinal  angle  bars  ;  and  this  arrange- 
ment  is  advantageous  in  that,  while  the  bars  do  not  reduce  the  flexibility  of  the 
mast,  they  greatly  augment  the  lateral  stiffness  of  its  plating  against  buckling 
or  collapsing  tendencies.  For  this  reason,  therefore,  large  masts  are  always 
constructed  with  internal  Btiffenlng  bars,  usually  three  (see  Fig.  3,  Plate  64). 
With  three  bars,  it  is  well  to  place  one  at  the  after  side  of  the  mast,  and  the 
other  two  symmetrically  at  the  two  forward  quarters  \  for,  as  already  noticed, 
a  mast  is  least  supported  against  a  wind  which  tends  to  bend  it  forward  and 
towards  the  side;  and  as,  when  so  bent,  the  material  at  one  of  its  forward 
quarters  is  in  compression,  it  is  that  which  would  receive  the  most  benefit  from 
the  stiffeniog  efiect  of  an  angle  bar.  Topmasts  are  also  often  provided  with 
Stiffening  bars,  usually  two,  which  should  be  placed,  one  forward,  and  one  aft 
Masts  are  sometimes  constructed  with  tee  bar  sdfieners  (Fig.  4) ;  these  are 
made  to  serve  as  connecting  strips  for  the  longitudinal  seams  of  the  plating,  so 
that  when  the  butt  straps  of  the  end  joints  are  placed  within,  the  outer  surface 
of  the  mast  is  perfectly  flush. 

Art.  469.  The  maBt-holes  in  the  decks  are  formed  as  shown  in  Plate  64. 
When  a  beam  is  severed,  its  ends  are  supported  by  fore-and-aft  carlings,  termed 
"  mast  partners"  (Fig.  6);  in  many  cases,  however,  where  a  beam  would  foul 
the  mast,  it  may  be  curved,  locally,  so  as  to  pass  before  or  abaft  it  (Fig.  5). 
At  the  deck  on  which  the  mast  is  wedged  the  mast-bole  must  be  strongly  con- 
structed, so  that  it  may  take  the  lateral  pressure  of  the  mast  and  distribute  it 
to  the  deck  beams.  Formerly  it  was  usual  to  provide  fore-and-aft  partners 
between  the  beams,  one  on  either  side  of  the  mast-hole,  and  fit,  between  them 
and  around  the  mast,  thick  chocks  of  wood  (Fig.  ra).  Now,  however,  except 
in  the  case  of  very  large  masts,  partners  are  dispensed  with,  the  lateral  pressure 
of  the  mast  being  well  provided  against  by  a  stout  deck  plate,  having  around 
the  mast-hole,  pierced  in  it,  a  substantial  coaming  of  bulb  angle,  which  stiffens 
it  and  gives  a  hearing  for  the  wedges  (Fig.  10).  Lloyd's  rules  require  the 
breadth  of  the  mast  deck  plate,  if  the  deck  is  not  plated,  to  be  at  least  three 
times  the  diameter  of  the  mast,  and  to  be  not  less  thick  than  the  deck  stringer 
plate ;  and,  in  the  case  of  sailing-ships,  that  the  hoop  around  the  hole  shall  be 
of  bulb  angle,  r  inch  deeper  than  that  suitable  for  the  frames ;  in  steamers  it 
may  be  of  ordinary  frame-angle  size.  As  noticed  in  Art.  196,  if  the  deck  of  a 
■ailing-ship  is  not  plated,  diagonal  tie  plates  are  required  in  way  of  the  mast- 
holes,  to  distribute  the  straining  effect  of  the  mast  over  a  number  of  beams, 
(see  Plate  86).  At  those  decks  where  the  mast  is  not  wedged  the  mast-hole 
requires  no  special  strength ;  a  plate  is  fitted  to  support  the  ends  of  the  deck 
planks,  and  an  angle-bar  coaming  is  fitted  around  the  hole,  a  or  3  inches  clear 
of  the  mast  (Fig.  10,  Plate  64).  At  the  mast-hole  in  the  weather  deck  water- 
tightness  is  secured  by  fitting  a  canvas  coat  around  the  mast,  over  the  wedging. 
Where  a  mast  passes  through  the  deck  of  a  light  superstructure,  only  a  canvas 
coat  is  fitted,  for  wedges  would  convey  stress  and  cause  straining  of  the  light 
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pressure  at  these  two  places.  Thus,  whatever  the  bending  moment  affecting  the 
mast  above  ihe  wedging  (whether  by  the  wind  or  by  weights  lifted  by  the 
derricks),  it  must  be  balanced  by  a  reverse  moment  of  equal  magnitude  acting 
below  the  wedging.  If,  for  instance  (Fig.  8,  Plate  65),  the  deflecting  pressure  acting 
at  the  top  of  a  mast,  say  48  feet  long  above  the  deck,  were  j  tons,  then,  with 
an  8-foot  'tween  decks,  the  lateral  force  acting  in  the  same  direction  at  the  heel 
would  be  30  tons,  and  the  side  pressure  on  the  mast  at  the  deck  wedging  would 
be  these  two  combined,  or  35  tons.  If,  now,  the  same  mast  was  stepped  on  the 
bottom  of  a  hold  (Fig.  9),  say  zo  feet  deep,  the  figures  30  and  35  would  become 
13  and  17.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  when  a  mast  has  a  specially  short 
housing,  its  strength)  and  that  of  the  step  and  mast-hole,  should  be  suitably  pro- 
portioned for  the  more  intense  side  pressures.  In  special  cases,  where  it  would 
be  very  inconvenient  to  pass  a  mast  through  the  'tween  decks  (perhaps  on 
account  of  passenger  accoromodation),  it  may  be  housed  in  a  socket  built  on 
deck,  termed  a  '*  labernruh"  (Fig.  14,  Plate  64).  And  in  small  vessels  which 
pass  under  low  bridges,  and  where,  therefore,  provision  must  be  made  for  lower- 
ing the  mast,  the  tabernacle  is  designed  to  permit  of  its  being  hinged  down  fore- 
and-aft  (Fig.  15).  In  view  of  the  shortness  of  the  housing,  a  tabernacle  should, 
of  course,  be  a  substantial  structure,  and  the  heel  of  the  mast  should  be  of 
increased  strength. 

Art.  472.  A  topmast  may  be  of  wood  or  steei ;  in  large,  modern,  sailing- 
ships  it  is  always  of  the  latter  maieria!,  h  may  be  distinct  from  the  lower  mast, 
in  which  case  it  is  termed  a  "  fidded  "  topmast  (Fig.  5,  Plate  65,  and  Plate  63) ; 
or,  if  of  steel,  it  may  be  built  in  one  piece  with  it,  the  whole  forming  one  long 
"  pole  mast "  (see  the  mainmast.  Fig,  t,  Plate  63).  To  support  the  heel  of  a 
fidded  topmast,  cheek  plaUs  are  riveted  on  the  lower  mast,  one  on  either  side 
(Fig,  5,  Plate  65) ;  these  project  bracket-like  in  front  of  the  mast,  and  the  heel 
.  of  the  topmast,  passing  between  them,  is  upborne  by  ajfrf,  a  massive  iron  bar  of 
reclangular  section,  which  passes  through  a  hole  cut  in  the  heel  of  the  topmast 
and  rests  with  its  ends  on  the  top  of  either  cheek  plate.  The  downward  thrust 
of  the  topmast,  due  to  the  weight  it  carries  and  the  pull  of  the  rigging,  may  be 
very  considerable;  iu  the  case  of  a  mast  19  inches  in  diameter,  it  has  been 
computed  that  at  times  it  may  equal  about  86  tons,  and  as  the  projecting  cheek- 
plates  must  take  this  thrust,  they  must  evidently  be  substantial  and  strong.  They 
are,  therefore,  of  thick  plating,  about  50  per  cent,  heavier  than  the  plating  of  the 
lower  mast ;  the  upper  edge  is  stiffened  by  a  large  angle  bar,  and  the  forward 
free  edge  by  a  half  round  moulding  or  small  angle.  As  the  whole  thrust  of  the 
topmast  is  taken  by  the  comparatively  small  fid  passing  through  it,  the  thin 
plating  of  the  mast  immediately  above  must  endure  a  severe  crashing  stress  ; 
and,  accordingly,  local  strength  is  provided  by  doubling  the  plating  in  way  of 
the  fid  hole,  or  by  fitting  within  the  mast,  just  over  the  fid,  small  vertical  lugs, 
whose  ends  bear  on  the  fid,  and  sometimes  a  cross  diaphragm  plate  is  fitted 
between  the  lugs.  In  some  cases  the  thrust  of  the  topmast  has  been  in  excess 
of  the  strength  provided,  the  mast  plating  tearing-  over  the  fid,  or  the  cheek 
plates  buckling  and  bending.  The  lower  shrouds  are  looped  round  the  mast, 
over  the  cheek  plates,  and,  to  avoid  a  sharp  nip,  bolsters  of  hard  wood  are  fitted 
on  the  top  of  the  latter  (Fig.  j,  Plate  65), 

The  above  method  of  fixing  the  heel  of  the  topmast  has  been  in  vogue  from 
the  earliest  period ;  its  suitability  is  due  to  the  circumstance  that  it  permits  of 
the  topmast  being  "struck"  or  lowered,  by  withdrawing  the  fid  and  letting  it 
slide  down  in  front  of  the  lower  mast.  It  is  not  often,  however,  that  a  topmast 
requires  to  be  lowered,  and  of  late  years  it  has  become  common  to  build  it  in 
one  with  the  lower.  But  although  this  arrangement  simplifies  the  constructive 
work  very  considerably,  it  is  not  always  adopted,  for  a  separate  topmast  is 
advantageous  in  that,  should  it  be  carried  away,  it  may  be  readily  renewed,  a 
spare  wooden  spar  being  carried  on  deck  for  the  purpose.  In  a  number  of  the 
earlier  ships,  having  steel  pole  masts,  the  upper  or  topmast  portion  was  carried 
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"  iiway,  breaking  off  just  above  ihe  termination  of  the  stiffening  bars  of  the  lower 
mast.  This,  no  doubt,  arosu  not  only  from  relative  weakness,  due  to  the  abrupt 
stoppage  of  the  stiffening  bars  of  the  lower  mast,  but  from  the  greater  rigidity 
that  naturaUy  prevails  in  the  absence  of  the  usual  fidded  union  with  the  lower 
roast-  Since  then,  pole  topmasts  have  been  strengthened  by  extending  upwards 
two  of  the  stiffening  bars  of  the  lower  mast ;  in  an  ordinary  fidded  topmast, 
stiffeners  are  not  required  by  Lloyd's  rules  unless  its  length  exceeds  38  feet.  It 
should  be  observed  that  while  the  tajjer  in  the  diameter  of  a  lower  mast  (from 
wedging  to  hounds)  is  usually  about  1 7  per  cent.,  that  of  a  topmast  and  top- 
gallant mast  does  not  exceed  about  %  inches  ;  for  the  reason  that  the  upper  and 
topgallant  yards  travel  up  and  down  the  mast  on  a  hoop,  termed  a  "parrel" 
(Fig-  5i  fate  65),  and  if  the  taper  were  considerable  this  would  have  loo  much 
play  on  the  mast.  In  steamers  which  navigate  canals  and  rivers,  having  bridges, 
the  topmast,  if  long,  is  arranged  to  telescope  into  the  lower  one,  by  suitable 
sheaves  and  a  wire  line,  as  shown  in  l-ig.  4.  The  rake  of  ihe  roasts  is  merely  a 
matter  of  taste ;  in  sailing-ships  tlie  mainmast  has  usually  a  rake  of  about  i  inch 
to  tlie  fool,  the  fore  and  main-masts  having  \  inch  more  and  i  inch  less 
respectively.  In  steamers  the  rake  may  be  twice  as  great,  or  there  may  be  none 
at  ail. 

Art-  473.  Slasts  and  spare,  like  other  parts  of  the  hull,  are  rarely  built 
of  iron,  Eteel  only  being  employed.     If  iron  is  used,  Lloyd's  rules  require  ii  to 
be  of  good  malleable  quality,  to  have  a  tensile  strength  of  20  tons  per  square 
inch,  and  to  be  tapafale  of  withstanding  certain  bending  tests.     These  tests  vary 
with  the  thickness  of  the  plate  ;  a  tV'""^**  P'^*^  lavxX  bend  cold  through  an  angle 
of  not  less  than  15  degrees  with  the  giain,  and  8  degrees  across  the  grain;  for 
thinner  plates,  the  figures  25  and  8  gradually  increase,  becoming  70  and  35  in 
^inch  plates  (see  Figs,  ao  to  24,  Plaie  99).     Although  the  greater  strength  of 
steel,  compared  with  iron,  admits  of  a  general  reduction  in  the  scantlings  of  the 
bull  of  some  20  per  cent.,  so  large  a  diminution  is  not  admissible  in  the  case  of 
^e  masts  and  spars.     For  the  most  crucial  stress  suffered  by  a  mast  is  a  com- 
pressive one,  and  although  steel  is  about  50  per  cent,  stronger  than  iron  under 
tension,  its  superiority  is  much  less  marked  under  compression.     And,  further, 
t^c  mere  reducing  of  the  thickness  of  a  plate  involves  a  serious  loss  of  lateral 
stiffness,  so  that  the  plate  is  less  well  able  to  resist  the  side  buckling  tendencies 
induced  by  severe  endwise  compression.    The  reduction  made  in  practice  varies 
f^rovci  nothing  at  all  in  plates  so  thin  as  ^-inch,  lo  about  10  per  cent,  in  -^inch 
plates.     In  very  Ihio  plates  it  would  evidently  be  unwise  to  make  any  reduction, 
/or  although  the  strength  might,  when  the  spar  was  new,  be  equal  to  that  of  an 
'■"On  plate,  the  reducing  and  weakening  effect  of  corrosion  would  be  disproportion- 
™*«1>  large.    In  old  vessels,  for  instance,  the  thin  plates  of  the  yards  (and  even 
■^f  the  masts)  are  often  corroded  through  in  holes,  and  evidently,  therefore,  some 
^""■plus  thickness  is  desirable. 

Lloyd's  rules  as  to  the  diameters  and  scantlings  of  steel  masts,  yards, 

^*-*^j  are  given  in  tabular  form.     A  short  lower  mast,  say  48  feet  long  from  heel 

^^  heel,  is  16  inches  diameter  by  j^inch  thick  at  the  wedging;  thence,  towards 

*^^  head  and  heel,  it  tapers  both  in  diameter  and  thickness  (in  some  vessels, 

«o*ever,  the  lower  masts  are  built  without  any  taper).     In  a  large  mast,  96  feet 

'o«ig,  the  figures  r6  and  ^  becomes  32  and  55.     Lower  masts,  whose  length 

^"ceeds  84  feet,  must  have  three  stiffening  angles  (Fig.  3,  Plate  64),  varying  from 

si  by  3  by  5^  inch  to  5  by  3  by  ^  inch,  according  to  the  length  of  the  mast, 

Lower  masts  up  to  75  feet  in  length  may  be  built  with  two  plates  "in  the 

round,"  ijf.  with  two  strakes  of  plating  (Figs,   i  and  a) ;  if  longer,  with  three 

ttrakes  (Fig.    3).     The  ihree-strake  arrangement  is  the  stronger,  for  the  end 

joints  only  extend  one-third  round  the  mast  in  place  of  half-way,  and,  as  the 

longitudinal  seams,  owing  to  their  double  thickness,  are  in  themselves  a  source 

jf  strength,  the  greater  their  number  the  stronger  the  mast.     The  stiffening  bars 

e  placed  midway  between  the  seams,  and,  of  course,  their  end  joints  should  be 
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properly  connected.  The  masts  of  steamers,  being  only  used  Tor  auxiliaiy  pur- 
poses, are  of  smaller  diameter  and  thinner  plating  than  those  of  sailing-ships. 
Lloyd's  rules  allow  a  reduction  of  one-eighth  or  one-fifth  in  the  diameter, 
according  as  square  sails  are  or  are  not  carried.  And,  similarly,  in  the  case  of  the 
mizzen  mast  of  a  sailing-barque,  which  carries  only  fore-and-aft  sails,  a  reduction 
of  one-6fth  is  allowed. 

To  strengthen  the  mast  at  the  deck  wedging,  doubling  plates  are  fitted 
on  each  strake  (Figs.  lo  and  ii,  Plate  64).  'I'hey  are  usually  about  6  feet  long, 
and  theii  ends  should  be  shifted  clear  of  one  another,  so  as  to  avoid  a  cross  line 
of  pronounced  relative  weakness ;  and  this  may  be  still  better  accomplished  by 
cutting  the  ends,  not  square  across,  but  with  a  slope,  so  that  they  may  lie  spirally 
on  the  mast  {Fig.  10).  When  the  mast  plates  are  jointed  in  way  of  the  doubting, 
distinct  buttstraps  should  be  fitted ;  for  when  the  doubling  is  made  to  serve  as  a 
strap — as  it  sometimes  is — the  mast,  at  the  joint,  is  only  of  single  thickness,  and 
the  joint  becomes  a  point  of  marked  local  weakness.  The  double  thickness  at 
the  wedging  is  also  useful  as  a  provision  against  the  reducing  effect  of  corrosion ; 
for,  as  the  wooden  edges  are  apt  to  harbour  moisture,  corrosion  may  go  on 
unseen  ;  in  old  vessels  in  which  doublings  were  not  fitted,  the  mast  plates  are 
sometimes  found  so  corroded  at  the  wedging  as  to  require  renewal.  The  heel  of 
the  mast  is  also  doubled  (Fig.  19).  In  the  case  of  steel  topmasts,  doubling 
plates  are  required  in'way  of  the  lower-mast  cap,  which,  of  course,  corresponds 
with  the  deck  wedging  of  a  lower  mast ;  and  in  way  of  the  fid  and  sheave  holes. 

With  regard  to  the  riveting  of  the  ina,sts,  Lloyd's  rules  require  all  end 
joints  above  the  wedging  to  be  treble  riveted ;  below  this,  double  riveting 
suffices.  They  are  usually  overlapped ;  if  butted,  the  straps  should  be  placed 
outside,  for  they  are  more  effective  here,  and  the  closeness  of  the  riveting  work 
is  better  observed.  In  sailing-ships  the  longitudinal  seams  of  the  lower  mast  are 
double  riveted,  those  of  the  topmast  being  single.  In  steamers  all  longitudinal 
seams  are  single  riveted.  The  rules  of  the  Bureau  Veritas  permit  of  single 
riveting  in  the  longitudinal  seams  of  all  masts  in  which  angle  stifieners  are  fitted ; 
tQ  also  do  the  rules  of  the  British  Corporation,  which,  at  the  same  time,  permit 
of  the  angle  stiffeners  in  large  masts  being  dispensed  with,  if  the  plating  is 
thickened. 

Art.  474.  Lloyd's  rules  specify  the  number  and  size  of  the  Bhronds, 
Btays,  rigging  screws,  etc.,  required  in  three-masied  sailing-shi[;s  of  various 
tonnages.  The  sizes  of  ropes  are  always  stated  in  circumferences.  The  fore 
and  main  lower  masts  of  a  small  ship  (between  300  and  400  tons)  require  four 
aj-inch  shrouds ;  those  of  a  large  one  (of  3000  tons),  six  sJ-inch  shrouds.  The 
mizzen  mast,  being  smaller,  may  have  smaller  shrouds,  and  one  fewer.  In  a 
four-masted  ship  each  mast,  having  a  smaller  spread  of  sail,  may  have  lighter 
rigging ;  for  such  vessels,  therefore,  the  tonnage  (by  which  the  requirements  are 
decided)  is  assumed  as  four-fifths  of  the  actual  tonnage;  and,  similarly,  in  a 
five-masted  ship,  as  three- fourths.  All  the  ropes  of  the  standing  rigging  are  of 
galvanized  steel  wire;  and  for  each  side  a  minimum  breaking  strength  is 
specified,  which  may  be  approximated  to,  in  tons,  by  squaring  the  circuaiference 
and  multiplying  it  by  t'8.  To  ensure  that  the  wires  forming  the  rope  are  of 
good  malleable  steel,  not  susceptible  of  injury  by  sharp  bends,  each  one  must  be 
capable  of  being  twisted  round  upon  itself  as  a  core,  corkscrew  fashion,  and  of 
being  untwisted  and  straightened  again  without  breaking. 

Bteel-wire  rigging  began  to  supersede  iron-wire  shortly  after  1876,  and  it 
is  now,  of  course,  exclusively  used.  When  of  the  usual  material,  a  steel  rope  is 
about  80  per  cent,  stronger  than  an  iron  one;  and  in  view  of  this,  its  adoption 
permitted  of  a  considerable  reduction  ifi  the  sizes  current  with  iron  ropes ;  thus 
in  a  place  of  3,  4,  or  5-inch  iron-wire  rope,  Lloyd's  rules  specify  steel  ropes  of 
*4'  3ii  ^f'  4i  inches,  which  still  leaves  a  surplus  strength  of  from  ao  to  30  per 
cent.  Ordinary  wire  ropes  are  made  from  cmcibU  steely  having  a  tensile  strength 
of  about  50  tons  per  square  inch.     Fur  the  rigging  of  yachts,  a  superior  steel 
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known  as  "plough  ritel,"  is  geneially  used ;  here  the  tensile  strength  of  the  wires 
is  about  100  tons  per  square  inch. 

Art.  475.  Formerly  the  bowaprit  was  always  composed  of  two  span,  tbo 
bowsprit  propel  and  the  Jib-boom.  The  latter  was  of  wood  and  was  arranged 
to  unship  by  diawin;;  inwards  through  the  bowsprit  cap  (Fig.  >,  Plate  65). 
Now,  it  is  usually  constructed  as  one  steel  spar,  termed  a  "  spike  bowgpiit," 
the  omission  of  a  detached  jib-boom  simplifying  the  construction  and  reducing 
the  work  required  of  the  crew  (Figs.  3  and  6).  As  it  is  then  considerably 
shorter,  it  reduces  somewhat  the  area  of  head  sail,  but,  with  the  four  masts  now 
adopted  in  all  large  ships,  this  is  unimportant,  for  the  fore  mast  is  stepped 
nearer  the  bow.  The  bowsprit  may  be  shipped  in  much  the  same  way  as  a 
mast  (Figs,  i  and  6),  by  passing  it  through  a  hole  in  the  kntght-head  frame, 
where  it  is  wedged,  and  providing  a  special  abutment  or  step  for  its  heel,  within 
the  forecastle;  and  formerly  it  was  further  secured  by  a  gammon  hoop  placed 
outside  the  wedging.  Sometimes  it  is  riveted  to  the  forecastle  deck,  its  end 
being  cut  at  a  suitable  slant  and  an  external  angle  bar  fitted  around  its  edge 
(Fig,  3).  Owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  bed,  a  bowsprit  so  fixed  has  a  powerful 
lever-like  action,  tending  to  strain  the  forecastle  deck ;  this,  therefore,  must  be 
locally  strengthened  by  thickening  the  deck  plating  and  by  placing  the  beams 
on  every  frame  and  connecting  them  to  the  frames  by  large  knee  plates  (Fig.  3). 
The  most  severe  stress  affecting  the  bowsprit  is  that  due  to  the  vertical  pull  of 
the  mast  stays,  accentuated  by  upward  blows  from  the  sea  as  the  vessel  plunges 
bows  under.  Lloyd's  rules  specify  diameters  and  scantlings  suitable  for  bowsprits 
of  different  length.  At  least  two  angle  stiffeners  are  required,  and  in  bowsprits 
over  38 inches  diameter,  four;  and  when  of  this  size  a  vertical  diaphragm  plate 
il  required  in  way  of  the  wedging  or  bed,  to  strengthen  the  bowsprit  against  the 
upward  bending  forces  (Figs,  i  and  6).  And,  further,  the  plating  must  be  doubled 
in  way  of  the  wedging ;  or  if  the  bowsprit  is  riveted  to  the  forecastle  deck,  it 
must  be  thickened  at  this  part.  Bowsprits  may  be  built  with  two  or  three  strakes ; 
if  three,  one  of  them  is  discontinued  in  way  of  the  small  diameter,  jih-boom 
portion.  The  end  joints  are  treble  riveted,  but,  in  a  wedged  bowsprit,  those 
kithiB  the  wedging  may  be  double.    The  seams  arc  single  riveted. 

The  bowsprit  is  stayed  downwards  by  the  bobstaya  (see  Figs,  a,  3,  and  6, 
^late  65).  In  a  spike  bowsprit  there  is,  of  course,  an  outer  stay  for  the  jib- 
boom  portion.  In  a  long  bowsprit  the  outer  stay  may  make  nilh  it  so  small  an 
^ngle  as  to  have  very  little  vertical  staying  effect ;  formerly  tbis  was  corrected 
iiy  fitting  a  niartirigaie  or  doiphin-itriker,  projecting  as  a  distance  piece  or  strut 
from  the  end  of  the  bowsprit  proper  (Fig.  3) ;  but  with  short  spike  bowsprits 
this  is  either  omitted  or  made  very  short  (Figs.  5  and  d).  Owing  to  its  large 
<3ianieter  and  comparative  shortness,  a  bowsprit  has  little  flexibility  (especially 
"^hen  riveted  to  the  forecastle  deck),  and,  accordingly,  in  order  that  the  bobstay 
*:kiay  give  prompt  and  useful  support,  it  is  evident  that  it  must  ainays  be  per- 
fectly taut;  witb  this  object,  therefore,  the  inner  bobstay  is  practically  always  a 
^olid  bar  of  round  iron,  and  very  often  the  outer  stay  as  well.  Sometimes  a 
^^hain  is  employed,  but  this  is  not  so  cflicient,  for  it  is  extensible,  and  cannot  be 
stretched  perfectly  straight  and  taut,  i.e.  it  must  alnays  sag  slightly ;  in  practice, 
tiowever,  this  defect  is  minimized  by  providing  it  with  a  rigging  screw.  Bar 
Vjobstays  have  the  disadvantage  that  they  may  be  bent  and  damaged  by  contact 
Xvtth  barges,  tow  ropes,  etc. ;  in  the  case  of  the  inner  bobstay,  this  is  provided 
against  by  making  it  very  stout ;  for  instance,  whereas  the  sizes  of  chain  bob- 
stays,  specified  in  Lloyd's  rules,  vary  from  i^g  to  ayg  inches,  the  diameters  of 
bar  bobstays  vary  from  a  to  4  inches ;  the  tensile  strength  of  the  latter  is  more 
than  double  that  of  the  former,  but  it  is  not  made  stout  for  tensile  strength,  but 
for  lateral  stiffness. 

Art.  476.  Large  yards  are  always  of  steel;  the  smaller  upper  topgallant 
and  royal  yards  are  generally  of  wood,  Lloyd's  rules  specify  diameters  and 
thicknesses  for  steel  yards  of  different  lengths.     The  diameter  at  the  centre  is 
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^'jth  of  the  length  of  the  yard,  that  at  the  ends  being  50  |)er  cent,  smaller,  Tl  M 
thickness  of  the  plalinji  varies  from  ja  'ich  (ihroughoul)  in  a  yard  32  feet  lon^  m  ^ 
to  ^  inch  in  one  96  feel  long,  diminishing  towards  the  end  by  about  50  per  cew— ^t  — 
Yards  are  not  provided  with  stiffening  angles,  for  th^y  art;  not,  like  a  ma^  _^^ 
subject  to  eitcessive  compressive  stress.  They  are  built  with  two  strakes 
plating,  the  end  joints  being  treble  riveted  and  the  seams  single.  Doublii^  ^^f 
plates  are  6tted  at  the  centre,  to  strengthen  them  against  the  local  stresses  pr^  .^k: 
vailing  at  the  sling  and  truss  hoops,  by  which  they  are  suspended  from  the  m^^^  ^ 
(Fig.  13,  Plate  93}.  The  procedure  adopted  ia  the  actual  building  of  the  ma^  ^_^^ 
and  yards  is  described  in  Art.  637. 

Art.  477.  An  immense  quantity  of  smith-work  is  required  in  connecti  _^^F=  1 
with  the  masts  and  tigging  of  a  sailing-ship;  and,  as  regards  material  and  wo~  -^hb 
manship,  it  should  be  of  excellent  character,  for,  as  already  noticed,  the  failL^-^a^r  u 
of  even  a  small  part  may  have  disastrous  consequences.  Fig.  i,  Plate  62,  sho^HB^^i 
the  general  arrangement  of  the  masts  and  rigging  of  a  thrfe-masled  barque,  s^m^^^mn 

Plate  63  that  of  a  four-masted  one.*     Some  of  the  mure  important  items  of  m^ a^ 

and  rigging  smith-work  are  shown  on  Plate  6;.     It  should  be  observed  'i-"'  —    if 

in  the  matter  of  design,  mast  mountings  vary  greatly,  tlie  desired  result  be       ^^mng 
obtainable  in  various  ways.     The  lower  maet  cap  (Fig.  2,  Plate  6:,  and  Fig  —  5i 

Plate  65)  is  a  particularly  massive  forging.     Like  all  other  fixed  hoops,  icz:  is 

shrunk  tightly  on  to   the  mast,  and,  as  a  security  against  the  chance  of  "s 

becoming  loose,  a  few  rivets  are  introduced.     The  cap  should  be  fashioned  '" 

the  shape  of  Che  mast,  for  this  may  not  be  perfectly  circular.  Sometimes,  ow  «^^y6 
to  imperfection  in  the  fit,  the  cap  has  loosened  at  sea— a  serious  matter  for  r^^^^ 
security  of  the  topmast  and  other  spars.  The  topmast  passes  loosely  throu^^^^ 
the  cap,  where  it  is  wedged  ;  and  the  head  of  the  lower  masl  is  covered  with  -^ 

sheet-iron  hood,  which  should  be  so  arranged  that,  while  excluding  water,  t-    ^p 
may  act  as  a  sort  of  musliroom  ventilator,  allowing  air  from  the  hold  to  pass  uf^- 
tbe  mast  (Fig.  17,  Plate  75J.  ,*-»W 

As  the  solidity  and  soundness  of  a  weld  is  less  assured  than  that  of  the  solid%-^^^i 
forging,  it  is  always  desirable  to  avoid  welding  as  far  as  practicable  in  important  ^  ^-^ 
parts.  The  actual  amount  of  welding  work  in  any  particular  forging  may  vary  ""t;  \ 
very  considerably ;  in  high-class  smith-work  it  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  even  ^-_ 
complicated  parts  being  forged  almost  entirely  from  the  solid,  by  moulding  ^^ 
them  under  the  steam  hammer  with  tools  specially  prepared  for  the  purpose —  ^^ 
termed  "stamps,"  "dies,"  or  "cresses."  Such  work  is  slow  and  costly,  but,  as  ^ 
regards  reliability,  is  greatly  to  be  desired.     In  Government  work  welding  is  « 

avoided  wherever  possible  in  all  forgings.     To  avoid  extensive  smithing  and 
welding  work,  maat  caps  have  sometimes  been  made  of  oast  steel,  but  this 
practice  has  met  with  little  favour,  if  only  from  the  circumstance  that  it  involves 
the  making  of  costly  wooden  patterns.    When  of  cast  steel,  Lloyd's  rules  require     ^^m 
stringent  tests  to  be  made,  to  ensure  that  the  steel  is  of  good  ductile  quality  and  ^^^| 
that  the  completed  casting  is  sound  (Art.  681),  ^^H 

A  lower  yard  is  fixed  aloft  in  a  sort  of  permanent  fashion  (Fig,  7,  Plate  62,  ^^| 
and  Fig.  5,  Plate  65) ;  it  is  suspended  by  a  short  sling  chain,  one  end  of  which 

jsuaUy  shackled  to  an  eye-plate  on  the  mast,  and  the  other  to  an  eye  on  ihe 
s/itig  Jioop  of  the  yard  ;  and  it  is  held  out  from  the  mast  (so  that  when  braced 
round  it  may  clear  the  rigging)  by  a  trusi  btnv,  which  is  provided  with  joints  or  , 
pivots  to  permit  of  the  yard  being  braced  round,  or  topped  up.     The  topstul,  . 
and  topgallant  yard  are  suspended  from  a  small  cranf,  pivoted  to  the  mast  cap,  I 
a  truss  how  being  fixed  to  the  yard  and  pivoted  to  the  crane  (Fig.  2,  Plate  63,  ' 
and  Fig.  5,  Plate  6$).     Upper  topsail  and  upper  topgallant  yards,  which  require   ' 
to  be  raised  or  lowered,  are  connected  by  a  pivot  to  a  hoop  termed  a  " parrtl" 
which  runs  up  and  down  on  the  mast  (Fig.  4,  Plate  62,  and  Fig.  j,  Plate  65). 

1  length  of  3176  feet,  breadth  44'afcet, 
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CHAPTER  xxvrn. 


r?^*t.  479.  In  consequence  of  the  loss  of  thL-  Tit^utu  in  r9i»,  the  principal 
5?*  aritime  countries  of  the  world  decided  to  appoint  representatives  to  hold  an 
^%teniational  Conference,  to  consider  all  questions  affecting  the  safety  of 
**Te  at  sea,  and  to  draw  up  a  convention,  adlierence  to  which  wovild  promote 


**3creased  safety.     The  conference  was  held  in    London,  and  the  i 

'^^as  signed  in  January,  1914.     Subject  to  ratification,  which  did  not  take  place 
*^wing  to  the  European  war,  the  convention  would  have  come  into  force  on 
.3^uly   I,  1915.     The  convention  ^  deals  exhaustively  with  numerous  questions 
Effecting   the  navigation  of,  and   safety    of  life  on  board,  seaj^oing  passenger 
"Vessels  {i.e,  vessels  carrying  more  than  twelve  passengers).     The  following  are 
some  of  the  subjects  dealt  with  :^The  destruction  of  derelicts.     North  Atlantic 
^ce  Patrol  Service.    Transmission  of  news  of  icebergs  and  derelicts.     Reduction 
«f  speed  in  ice  zones.     International  distress  and  other  signals.     Notification  of 
routes  in  North  Atlantic.     Efficient  manning.    Watertight  subdivision  of  vessels. 
Exits  from  watertight  compartments.     Watertight  doors.    Watertight  door  drills, 
^reproof  bulkheads.      Fire  protection.      0|>cnings  in   ships'  sides.      Double 
bottoms.     Steering  apparatus.     Periodical  surveys  of  hull,  machinery  and  equip- 
ment.     Wireless  installations.      Emergency   lighting.      Life-saving  appliances. 
Boats,  and  Boat  Davits. 

Art.  479.  As  a  further  consequence  of  the  loss  of  the  Titanic,  the  Board 
of  Trade  decided  in  the  same  year  to  obiain  ex[)ert  u])-to-date  advice  on  the 
important  subjects  of  bulkhead  subdivision  and  lifeboats,  and  with  this  object 
appointed  two  Departmental  Committees — The  Bulkhead  and  Watertight 
Compartments  Committee,  whose  work  is  noticed  in  Art.  26S;  and  the 
Soats  and  Davits  Committee.  The  investigations  made  by  these  two 
Committees  furnished  important  data  and  guidance  for  the  International  Con- 
ference, many  of  the  recommendations  being  embodied  in  the  convention. 

Art.  480.  As  the  great  loss  of  life  which  accompanied  the  foundering  of 
the  Titanic  would  not  have  occurred  had  there  been  sufficient  boats,  the  outcry 
iwhich  arose  all  over  the  world  was  most  emphatic  in  reciuiting  th.it  in  the  future 
there  must  be  boat  accommodation  for  every  one  on  board.  Tlie  Inter- 
national Conference  decided,  therefore,  that  this  rule  must  be  adhered  to  in  the 
future. 

Whether  the  policy  of  providing  boats  for  all  is  a  wise  one  in  all  cases 
is  open  to  doubt.  The  following  argumentB  may  be  advanced  against  it. 
In  the  majority  of  accidents  it  is  not  practicable  to  use  the  boats.  If  the  disaster 
to  the  ship  is  sudden,  there  may  be  insufficient  time  to  lower  all  the  boats,  or 
if  the  vessel  should  take  a  heavy  list,  those  on  the  high  side  might  not  overhang 
the  water.  Further,  except  the  sea  be  calm,  the  lowering  of  a  heavy  boat, 
crowded  with  passengers,  is  a  terribly  risky  operation,  for  when  suspended  from 
the  davits  by  long  tackles,  any  rolling  movement  of  the  ship  may  cause  her  to 
swing  with  such  violence,  away  from,  and  then  against  the  ship's  side,  as  to 
smash  her  to  pieces ;  or,  if  a  passing  wave  should  lift  her  for  an  instant,  and  she 
be  not  at  once  released  simultaneously  from  both  tackles,  she  may  be  capsized 
or  up-ended.  The  expeditious  and  safe  lowering  of  the  boats  depends,  of 
'  lEsue<l  as  a  lUue  lluuk. 
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course,  not  only  on  the  efficiency  of  the  launching  and  lowering  arrangements, 
but  on  the  discipline  and  training  of  the  crew,  and  under  modem  conditions  the 
'crew  may  be  a  different  one  every  voyage.  In  the  case  of  the  s.s.  yolitirm, 
lost  by  fire  in  1913,  the  only  people  who  lost  their  lives  were  those  who  sought 
safety  in  one  of  the  boats^which  turned  over  before  it  was  clear  of  the  lowering 
tackle.  A  further  objection  to  numerous  boats  is  that  their  presence  on  deck 
deftiives  the  passengers  of  some  useful  promenading  space,  and  tends  to  make  the 
vessel  top  heavy  ;  and,  of  course,  the  Urge  first  cost,  the  cost  of  upkeep,  and  of 
the  larger  crew  necessary  to  man  the  boats  must  all  be  paid  for  in  higher  passage 
moAy.  During  the  whole  lifetime  of  the  great  majority  of  vessels,  the  boats 
are  ne\er  used  at  all.  As  showing  the  safety  of  the  Atlantic  passenger  trade,  it 
may  be  pointed  out  that,  of  the  six  million  passengers  who  crossed  in  the  ten 
years  ending  June,  1911,  there  was  only  a  loss  of  nine  lives.  The  fact  that  the 
Titanic  carried  boats  for  little  more  than  half  the  people  on  board  was  not  an 
oversight,  but  was  in  accordance  with  the  deliberate  policy  that,  when  the  sub- 
division of  a  vessel  into  watertight  compartments  exceeds  what  is  considered 
necessary  to  ensure  that  she  shall  remain  afloat  after  the  worst  conceivable 
accident,  the  need  for  lifeboats  practically  ceases  to  exist,  and  consequently  a 
large  number  may  be  dispensed  with.  The  fact  that  four  or  five  contiguous 
compartments  were  torn  open  in  the  Titanic,  although  no  longer  an  inconceivable 
accident,  may  be  regarded  as  an  occurrence  too  phenomenal  to  be  used  wisely 
as  a  precedent  in  deciding  the  design  and  equipment  of  all  passenger  vessels  in 
the  future. 

In  favour  of  the  policy  of  boats  for  all,  it  may  be  said  that  the  feeling 
of  confidence  enjoyed  by  the  passengers,  in  the  knowledge  that,  should  the 
worst  happen,  there  is  a  place  in  a  lifeboat  for  every  one,  is  well  worth  all  the 
disadvantages  above  mentioned.  Further,  that  the  cost  in  money,  and  any 
inconvenience  which  boats  may  cause,  may  be  regarded  as  in  the  nature  of  an 
accident  insurance  premium ;  the  accident  may  never  happen,  but  that  is  not  a 
sound  argument  against  insurance. 

AJrt.  461.  Jn  providing  boats  for  all  in  large  passenger  vessels  the 
dlfflonlty  is  at  once  felt  of  etowlng  them  in  positions  whence  they  may  be 
readily  hfted,  swung  out  and  lowered  over  the  side.  Unless  placed  under 
davits  a  boat  miglit  be  useless;  for  in  time  of  stress,  if  not  of  panic,  when 
boats  have  to  be  filled  with  passengers  and  lowered  away,  there  may  be  no 
time  and  no  spare  hands  to  transport  unwieldy  boats  along  or  across  a 
perhaps  steeply  inclined,  rolling  and  slippery  deck.  The  number  of  pairs  of 
davits  that  can  be  fitted  in  any  particular  vessel  is,  of  course,  governed  and 
limited  by  the  length  of  the  vessel's  sides.  A  vessel  600  feet  long  might 
roughly  provide  gunwale  space  for  twice  as  many  pairs  of  davits  as  a  vessel 
300  feet  long ;  but  llie  passengers  and  crew  of  the  former  might  quite  well  be 
eight  times  as  numerous.  With  a  limited  number  of  davits  there  are  two  ways 
of  increasing  the  boat  accommodation,  by  increasing  the  size  of  individual 
boats,  or  by  stowing  several  under  each  pair  of  davits.  Sometimes  boats  are 
specially  designed  so  that  they  may  be  "nested,"  i.e.  one  stowed  inside  the 
other  (Fig.  8,  Plate  67A).  The  capacity  of  similar  boats  varies  as  the  cube  of 
the  length,  and  the  larger  the  boat  the  more  weatherly  and  safe  for  passengers. 
For  the  latter  reason  it  is  considered  that  no  boat  should  be  smaller  than  115 
cubic  feet  A  aS-feet  lifeboat  contains  about  150  cubic  feet,  and  will  carry 
about  fifty  people.  The  Boats  and  Davits  Committee  recommended  the 
adoption  of  very  large  decked  lifeboats.  They  suggest  fully-decked  boats 
50  feet  long  by  15  feet  broad,  by  6  feet  8  inches  deep.  Such  a  boat  would 
accommodate  ago  people  all  below  deck,  safe  from  death  by  exposure; 
but  as  it  would  weigh  about  28  tons,  it  is  difficult  to, believe  that  it  could  be 
safely  swung  out  and  lowered  into  the  sea  except  under  the  most  favourable 
conditions. 

Art.  482.  Although  the   International  Convention   has  not  bei^n  ratified 
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^J'  all  the  contracting  parlies,  the  Board  of  Trade  of  tliis  country,  In  their 


I  for  life-saving  appliances,  have   embodied  practically  all  the 
^^qnirementa  of  the  Convention,     It  will  be  useful,  therefore,  to  notice 
*^»iefly  those  relating  to  boats  and  davits.     A  table  is  provided  in  which  is 
^iren,  for  vessels  of  varying  length,  the  smallest  permissible  number  of  davits, 
"ihus  a  vessel  300  feet  long  must  have  at  least  seven  pairs  of  davits ;  one 
^oo  feet  long  must  have  twenty,  and  one  1000  feet  long  thirty.     If  the  boats 
Under  these  davits  provide    more  accommodation    than  is  really  needed  the 
number  may,  of  course,  be  reduced.     On  the  other  hand,  if,  as  is  usual  in 
large   vessels,  the  accommodation  so  provided  is  less  than  what  is  actually 
Teqnired,  the  number  of  boats,  but  not  necessarily  the  number  of  davits,  must 
be  increased  until  there  is  accommodation  for  all  the  people  on  board.     Life- 
boats are  divided  into  two  classes,  and  in  each  class  there  are  three  types.     And 
rafts  of  approved  pontoon  type  are  also  permitted  in  certain  cases.     The  Con- 
vention stales,  for  vessels  of  different  length,  the  minimum  number  of  open 
first-class  lifeboats    required,  also  the  minimum  total    capacity  in    cubic  feet 
of  all  the  lifeboats  required.     If  the  latter  capacity  is  less  than  sufficient  to 
accommodate  75  per  cent,  of  all  the  people  on   board,  it  must  be  increased 
until  it  is,  after  which  the  remaining  required  capacity  may  be  obtained  either 
by  lifeboats  or  pontoon  rafts. 

Art.  483.  In  the  lifeboats  of  Class  1  the  sides  are  entirely  rigid; 
in  those  of  Class  2  the  upper  part  of  the  sides  is  collapsible.  Gene- 
rally speaking.  Class  i  lifeboats  are  better  than  Class  2,  nevettbeless,  the 
different  classes  and  types  of  lifeboats  are  so  designed  as  regards  their 
buoyancy  and  the  limits  placed  on  their  capacity  for  passengers,  that  there  is 
probably  little  or  no  difference  in  their  life-saving  capabilities. 

"A  boats"  of  Class  1  are  ordinary  open  lifeboats  of  wood  or  steel. 
They  must  have  watertight  air  cases  (of  copper  or  other  suitable  material) 
secured  inside,  having  a  volume  equal  to  one-tenlh  the  internal  volume  of  the 
boat.  Steel  boats  must  have  such  additional  air-case  volume  that,  when  water- 
logged, they  shall  be  no  less  buoyant  than  those  of  wood.  The  capacity  of 
this  type  of  boat  for  passengers  is  one-tenth  of  ihe  internal  volume  in  cubic 
feet  (as  computed  accurately  by  Simpson's  rule),  but  it  may  be  limited  by  the 
actual  sitting  accommodation  provided. 

"  B  boats  "  of  Class  1  differ  from  the  above  in  that  additional  external 
tuoyancy  is  provided,  in  the  form  of  an  approved  cork  fender  having  a  volume 
3'3  per  cent  of  the  internal  volume  of  Ihe  boat,  in  consideration  of  which, 
the  volume  of  the  iuternal  air-cases  is  reduced  to  7J  per  cent,  of  that  of  the 
boat  The  capacity  of  this  t)'pe  of  boat  for  passengers  is  one-ninth  instead  of 
one-tenth  tile  internal  volume  of  the  boat  in  cubic  feet. 

"  C  boats  "  of  Class  I  are  pontoon  lifeboats,  having  a  well  in  the  deck 
and  fixed  watertight  bulwarks.  No  boats  of  this  type  have  yet  come  into 
general  use. 

"  A  boats "  of  Class  2  are  oRen  lifeboats,  having  folding  or  collapsible 
bulwarks  of  wood  or  canvas.  It  is  an  advantageous  type  of  boat  because, 
owing  to  its  shallowness  when  the  bulwark  is  folded,  and  the  absence  of  sheer, 
two  or  three  can  be  stowed,  one  on  top  of  the  other,  under  the  same  f)air  of 
davits.  Both  internal  air-cases  and  external  cork  buoyancy  are  required,  the 
volume  for  each  passenger  carried  being  r'5  cubic  feet  of  internal  and  -a  cubic 
foot  of  external  buoyancy.  A  minimum  freeboard  is  required,  which  varies 
from  8  inches  in  a  26-foi>t  boat  to  10  inches  in  a  30-foot  one. 
.  "B  boats"  of  Class  2  are  pontoon  lifeboats  having  a  well  in  the  deck 
and  collapsible  bulwarks.  The  hull  is  entirely  enclosed.  If  of  wood  it  is  of 
two  thicknesses  having  waterproof  textile  material  between.  If  of  metal  it 
must  have  watertight  compartments.  The  bottom  of  the  well  must  be  above 
the  water  level  when  loaded,  so  that  vertical  non-return  scuppers  may  be  pro- 
vided.    These  must  be  of  such  si/e  and  number  as  to  clear  away  two  tons  of 
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waler  in  60  seconds.  The  «rea  of  Ihe  well  must  be  at  least  30  ptr  cent,  of 
the  total  deck  area,  and  the  volume  of  the  hull  above  water,  or  spare  buoyancy, 
must  be  at  least  35  per  cent,  of  the  load  displacement.  The  sitting  accommo- 
dation decides  the  capacity  for  passengers,  so  long  as  there  is  3J  squaie  feet  of 
deck  area  for  each  one. 

"  C  boata  "  of  Claaa  2  are  flush-deck  pontoons  with  collapsible  bulwarks, 
having  a  minimum  freeboard  and  sheer.  The  deck  area  must  provide  3.^ 
square  feet  for  each  passenger. 

Pontoon  rafts  are  intended  to  be  thrown  into  the  water,  and  their  si/e 
and  weight  must,  therefore,  be  such  as  lo  permit  of  this.  They  must  be 
reversible,  so  that  it  does  not  matter  which  side  floats  uppermost,  both  being 
alike,  with  bulwarks  either  fixed  or  collapsible.  They  must  have  air-cases  or 
equivalent  buoyancy  equal  10  3  cubic  feel  for  each  passenger  ;  and  the 
buoyancy  should  be  placed  as  near  to  the  sides  as  possible,  for  the  sake  of 
stability.  The  deck  area  must  provide  4  square  feel  for  each  passenger,  and 
the  deck,  when  loaded,  must  be  at  least  6  inches  above  the  water. 

Each  boat  or  pontoon  raft  must  be  marked  with  the  number  of  passengers 
it  is  intended  to  carry,  and  be  properly  equipped  with  oars,  mast,  siil,  compass, 
provisions,  water,  oil,  signals,  etc.  Periodicai  musters  of  the  crew  for  boat  drill 
are  required  (different  groups  of  boats  lo  be  launched  in  turn  at  successive 
drills),  so  that  tlie  crew  may  become  familiar  with  the  work. 

Art.  484.  Lifeboats  are  usually  built  of  yellow  pine,  clinker  fashion ; 
they  become  leaky  by  exposure  to  the  sun  and  wind  {due  to  warping  and 
shrinking  of  the  planks),  and  as  they  are  neither  very  strong  nor  rigid,  they 
alter  shape  unless  well  supported.  In  high-class  vessels  the  larger  boats  are 
sometimes  of  teak  wood,  in  two  thicknessea  of  half-inch  planks,  crossing 
one  another  diagonally.  Teak  wood  is  strong  and  durable,  and  as  the  grain  of 
the  one  thickness  crosses  that  of  the  other  at  right  angles,  a  boat  so  constructed 
is  Lttle  aflected  by  exposure  lo  the  weather,  and  is  immensely  strong  and  rigid. 
They  have  the  disadvantage,  however,  of  being  more  than  twice  as  heavy  as 
ordinary  pine  boats. 

Steel  lifeboata  are  now  largely  employed.  They  may  be  built  of  numerous 
sheets  riveted  together,  the  edges  of  which  may  be  embossed  to  form  stiffening 
frames.  Or  they  may  be  made  of  only  two  sheets,  pressed  to  shape,  one  for 
each  side,  riveted  to  a  continuous  bulb  bar  forming  the  keel,  stem,  and  sternpost, 
and  reinforced  with  stout  wooden  or  pressed-steel  gunwales  and  thwarts.  They 
are  of  the  usual  double-bowed  whaleboat  type,  a  form  usually  adopted  in  all 
lifeboats.  Their  weight  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  diagonally-built,  teak-wood 
boats,  but  they  have  the  great  advantage  of  durability.  They  do  not  shrink  and 
become  leaky  in  warm  climates,  and  when  subjected  to  blows  which  would 
destroy  a  wood  boat  they  may,  though  battered  and  misshapen,  remain 
perfectly  watertight. 

They  are  apt  to  deteriorate  rapidly  by  corrosion,  especially  behind  the 
buoyancy  tanks  and  in  ihe  crevice  on  each  side  of  the  bar  keel ;  but  if  the 
crevice  is  filled  in  with  hot  bituminous  cement  and  the  interior  is  periodically 
overhauled  and  painted,  there  need  be  no  corrosion. 

Art,  485.  In  large  passenger  vessels  the  numerous  boats  are  usually  stowed 
out  of  the  way  on  a  light  boat,  or  shade  deck,  not  used  by  the  passengers 
(Plate  108).  In  others,  they  may  be  stowed  on  the  bridge  or  upper  deck,  or 
above  this,  out  of  the  way,  on  boat  or  akid  beams  (see  Fig.  5,  Plate  67). 
When  stowed  on  a  deck  used  by  passengers,  they  obstruct  and  occupy  valuable 
apace ;  in  fine  weather,  however,  they  may  be  swung  outboard  from  the  davits.. 
They  sit  in  chocka  or  cradlea  ;  one  pair  near  each  end  is  usually  sufficient, 
but  with  long  boats  there  should  be  three  pairs,  for  boats  of  the  usual  slender 
consti-uction,  if  not  well  supported,  gradually  sink  downwards  between  the 
chocks  and  become  permanently  misshapen.  Sometimes  the  keel  is  supported 
all  fore-and-aft,  in  which  case,  one  pair  of 'midship  chocks  may  suffice  to  h  '^ 
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"*^  boat  erect — an  arrangement  which  tends  to  expedition  in  launching.  They 
"^  held  down  in  the  chocks  by  chains  termed  "  gripes  "  (Figs.  4  and  8),  which 
^t>ok  over  the  gunwale  and  are  provided,  each  one,  with  a  sliphook  to  permit  of 
"^^tantaneous  disconnection  (see  A,  Fig.  4).  If  the  vessel's  rail  is  outside  of 
^^  boat,  the  chocks  are  elevated  to  its  Ifvel,  so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity 
lifting  the  boat  over  it  when  launching  (rig-  4).  The  chocks  are  then  usually 
^V*Pponed  on  cast-iron  pedestals,  bolted  to  the  deck  (see  Figs.  2  and  4).  Some- 
'■^es,  however,  portable  pedestals  ore  provided  (Fig.  3),  so  that  when  the  boats 
**  e  swung  outboard  by  the  davits  they  may  be  removed,  and  thus  leave-  a  clear 
*^^ck  for  passengers-  In  many  passenger  vessels  the  boats  are  stowed  on  the 
^^il,  with  only  inside  chocks,  as  shown  in  Fig.  8.  This  is  an  excellent  arrange- 
**»em  I  as  regards  speedy  launching,  and  as  only  one-half  of  the  boat  overhangs 
*W  deck,  there  is  comparatively  little  obstruction.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
V.eel  is  held  in  place  by  a  fore-and-aft  angle-bar  bolted  to  the  rail,  and  by 
^iatches,  B,  which,  when  it  is  required  to  launch  the  boat,  may  be  lowered  by 
*noving  the  rod  C. 

Boats'  chocks  must  be  so  arranged  that  the  boats  may  be  launched  outwards 
"Vilhout  any  preliminary  lifting,  for  to  do  this  would  involve  delay,  and  with  only 

(«L  few  men  at  the  tackles  it  might  be  impracticable,  especially  if,  as  is  common, 
the  tackles  have  become  stiff  through  disuse.  The  chocks  shown  in  Figs,  r  and 
-4,  Plate  67,  are  the  kind  generally  adopted.  When  the  cafch  C  is  released, 
the  outermost,  or  "shifting  chock,"  may  l>e  shoved  outwards  and  then  hinged 
dovn  out  of  the  way,  so  that  the  boat  (after  letting  go  the  gripes]  may  at  once 
be  shoved  horizontally  over  the  vessel's  side.  Another  arrangement  is  shown 
■"  Fig.  5,  in  which  the  shifting  chock  is  cast  adrift  by  striking  out  the  dove- 
tailed key  K.  Many  methods  have  been  proposed  and  patented,  wherein  the 
casting  adrift  of  the  boat  gripes  and  outer  chocks,  so  as  to  leave  the  boat 
suspended  from  the  tackles,  is  accomplished  by  merely  moving  a  lever  or 
turning  a  crank,  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  old-fashioned  arrangement 
just  described  is  preferred,  as  being  sufficiently  expeditious,  simple,  reliable,  and 
free  from  chances  of  disorder. 

Art.  486.  If  the  davits  are  properly  placed  and  have  sufficient  outreach, 
or  ovcrliang,  the  lEbnnching  of  the  boat  between  them  is  a  simple  matter,  so 
Oiucb  so,  in  some  cases,  as  to  be  almost  automatic,  i.e.  assuming  the  ship  to  be 
Upright  and  steady.  The  operation  is  simplified  and  expedited  when  the  davits 
are  placed  wide  apart,  and  in  passenger  vessels  they  are  now  usually  distant 
more  than  the  full  length  of  the  boats  (Figs.  6  and  8,  Plate  67).  This,  of 
course,  is  not  essential,  for  the  boats  may  be  launched  diagonally,  one  end  at  a 
time,  as  shown  in  Fig.  7.  In  many  old  vessels  the  davits  are  placed  inconve- 
niently close  together,  and  when  their  outreach  is  small  the  work  of  launching  the 
boats  may  be  one  of  considerable  diniculiy.  In  passenger  vessels,  of  course, 
the  Board  of  Trade  officials  see  to  it  periodically  that  all  boats  may  be  quickly 
and  readily  launched.  In  war  ships  the  davits  are  usually  pivoted,  so  that  they 
may  be  folded  down  in  action  clear  of  the  gun  fire. 

Art.  476.  Although  there  are  many  patent  davits  on  the  market,  designed 
as  improvements  on  the  normal  type,  none  of  them  appeared  to  the  Boats  and 
Davits  Committee  to  embody  such  all-round  improvements  and  freedom  from 
defects  as  to  warrant  any  special  recommendation.  One  of  the  best  known  and 
most  used  patent  davits  is  the  "  Welin  Davit."  '  As  shown  in  Fig.  H,  Plate  67A, 
the  heel  of  a  Welin  davit  is  a  toothed  quadrant  which  rolls  on  a  rack  forming  the 
lower  part  of  a  cast-steel  rectangular  frame  or  pedestal  fixed  to  the  deck.  That 
point  on  the  davit  which  is  coincident  with  the  axis  or  centre  of  the  quadrant 
moves,  like  the  hub  of  a  wheel,  in  a  horizontal  path,  and  at  this  point  there  is 
pivoted  to  the  davit  a  nut  which  engages  with  a  square-threaded  screwed  shaft, 

'  Andmv't  Patent. 

*  See  a  papT  read  by  Mr.  AiL-l  Welin  beruce  Ihe  Inatilulmn  of  Knginecis  and  ^liip Jiuildi 
in  Scotland  in  1413, 
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mounted  horizontally  in  tlie  upper  part  of  the  rectaDgular  frame.  It  follows  that 
the  turning  of  the  screwed  shaft  hy  a.  crank  handle,  suitably  geared  to  it,  causes 
the  davit  to  roll  over  on  its  toothed  base,  as  indicrated  in  Fig.  9,  Plate  6 7 A. 
The  davits  are  of  high-grade  cast  steel  (made  from  Swedish  ore),  and  of  such 
dimensions  as  to  provide  a  large  factor  of  safety  with  a  boat  fully  loaded  with 
passengers. 

There  are  several  arrangements  of  the  WcUn  Co.'s  davits,  four  of  which  are 
shown  in  Plate  67A.  In  Fig.  8  the  boat  is  stowed  at  such  a  height  that  it  does 
not  interfere  with  the  deck  as  a  promenade  for  passengers,  nor  with  the  vessel's 
rail.  As  the  distance  between  the  davits  is  here  shorter  than  the  length  of  the 
boat  the  davits  must  be  bent  as  shown,  with  the  advantage  that  they  form  a 
chock  or  cradle  for  the  boat  when  stowed. 

In  Fig.  9  the  davits  are  extra  long  so  that  they  may  lift  the  topmost  boat  of 
a  series  of  four,  which  may  be  stowed  or  "  nested  "  one  on  top  or  inside  of  the 
other;  in  the  arrangement  shown  the  davits  are  capable  of  dealing  with  six 
boats. 

The  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  7  is  one  adopted  on  the  poop  deck  of  the 
4S,ooo-ton  steamer  Aquitania.  Here  the  inboard  pair  of  davits  are  merely  for 
transporting  purposes ;  they  pass  the  four  inner  boats  across  the  deck  to  withm 
the  range  of  the  outer  pair,  which  lifts  and  lowers  them  over  the  side ;  in  this 
way  the  whole  of  the  inner  part  of  the  boat  deck  may  be  utihzed  for  the  stowage 
of  boats,  all  of  which  can  be  readily  lowered  into  the  water.  In  the  case  of  the 
inner  pair  of  davits,  the  attachment  of  the  tackles  to  the  davit  heads  is  such  that, 
although  the  latter  move  in  a  more  or  less  circular  path,  the  boat  moves  only  in 
a  horizontal  one,  so  that,  in  the  absence  of  work  done  against  gravity,  httle 
manual  effort  is  needed  far  the  work  of  transportation,  the  whole  operation 
being  accomplished  by  turning  a  crank  handle  at  each  davit. 

In  Fig.  10,  by  means  of  a  horizontal  boom,  davits  suitably  placed  to  deal 
with  a  large  lifeboat  may  also  deal  with  a  small  dinghy,  lowering  it  either  before 
or  after  the  lifeboat. 

With  Welin  davits  power  is  only  needed  for  hoisting  purposes,  the  essential 
operation  of  swinging  out  and  lowering  the  boats  being  done  by  hand.  For  this 
purpose  a  very  ingenious  manual  control  winch  is  provided,  which,  by  the  movement 
of  a  single  lever  handle,  may  be  made  to  hold  fast  or  lower  away  at  any  desired 
speed  j  also  the  same  lever  puis  the  winch  in  gear  with  the  hoisting  apparatus, 
which  usually  consists  of  an  electric  motor  fixed  on  deck  (one  for  every  two 
or  three  pairs  of  davits)  and  geared  with  a  power  shaft  running  fore  and  aft 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  boats.  The  falls  from  both  davit  tackles  are  wound  on  the 
same  barrel,  which  is  divided  for  the  purpose  by  a  flange,  this  arrangement 
ensuring  that  the  boat  remains  on  even  keel  during  the  lowering.  In  the  event 
of  the  vessel  sinking  by  the  head,  the  lifeboats  could  only  be  lowered  on  even 
keel  if  the  after  tackle  were  lowered  away  in  advance  of  the  forward  one.  This 
may  be  accomplished  in  the  Welin  davit  by  means  of  a  winch-like  mechanism 
known  as  the  "  fall  adjuster,"  which  is  fixed  to  one  of  each  pair  of  davits,  and  by 
turning  the  crank  handle  of  which,  one  way  or  the  other,  the  fixed  end  of  either 
tackle  is  wuund  up  or  unwound  as  required.  Special  flexible  wire  tackles  may  be 
provided,  which  hang  free  without  spinning  or  kinking;  also  non-toppling  blocks, 
which  ensure  the  tackle  being  quickly  overhauled  without  jamming,  for  lowering 
successive  boats. 

In  some  vessels  large,  single,  crane-hke  davits  of  suitably  increased  strength 
are  employed,  the  boat  being  suspended  from  the  tackle  by  a  span.  This 
arrangement  is  advantageous  in  that  as  there  Is  only  one  lowering  tackle,  there  is 
no  chance  of  the  boat  being  upended  through  one  end  being  lowered  prema- 
turely, or  freed  before  the  other — an  accident  only  too  familiar  when  boats  are 
lowered  away  in  a  hurry  at  night  from  ordinary  davits.  During  the  lowering 
operation  the  boat  is  kept  in  a  fore-and-aft  position  by  bow  and  stern  lines.  The 
crane,  of  course,  has  mechanical  slewing  and  lowering  gear;  a  simple  single- 
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sheave  chain  tackle  being  used  instead  of  the  usual  manilla  or  wire  rope  tackles 
^ith  triple  sheave  blocks. 

To  control  the  turning  movement  of  ordinary  davits,  their  heads  are  guyed 
fore  and  aft  and  are  connected  by  a  span,  a  purchase  tackle  being  provided  for 
one  or  both  of  the  guys,  and  sometimes  one  for  the  span  (Fig.  8,  Plate  67).  In 
many  cases  one  of  the  davits  is  provided  witli  a  screw  and  worm  gearing, 
■whereby  it  may  be  revolved,  and  the  boat  launched,  by  simply  turning  a  crank. 
It  is  one  of  the  requirements  of  the  International  Convention  that  mechanical 
power  must  be  available  for  swinging  out  the  boats. 

When  a  boat  is  swung  outboard,  permanently,  it  is  prevented  from  swinging 
about  with  the  rolling  of  the  ship,  by  fixing  a  fore-and-aft  spar  ("rolling  spar," 
or  "boat  boom")  from  davit  to  davit,  and  hauling  its  side  in  against  this  by 
"  belt  gripes  " ;  and,  to  prevent  chafing,  the  spar  may  be  provided  with  pads,  or 
"  puddings." 

The  lowering  tackle  for  large  boats  has  triple-sheave  blocks,  those  for 
small  ones  double-sheave  blocks.  The  hauling  part,  or  fall,  passes  from  the 
upper  block  over  a  small  sheave,  or  lug,  on  the  side  of  the  davit  (Fig  8,  Plate  67), 
and  is  lowered  away  and  made  fast  on  a  belaying  cleat  also  fixed  on  the  davit. 
The  lower  blocks  are  provided  with  eyes,  which  engage  with  hooks  fixed  one  at 
either  end  of  the  boat :  if  the  hooks  were  on  the  blocks  they  might,  after  being 
released,  catch  the  boat  by  a  thwart  or  the  gunwale  and  capsize  her.  Even  the 
ed^e  of  the  block  itself  has  been  known  to  catch  under  the  gunwale  and  capsize 
the  boat.  The  hooks  should  be  very  securely  fixed,  for  each  must  take  half  the 
~  weight  of  Ihe  boat  filled  with  passengers.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  pass  the  end 
of  the  iron  bar  through  the  keel  and  clinch  it  on  a  washer.  When  lowering 
'  a  boat  in  rough  weather,  it  is  very  important  that  both  tackles  should  be  released 
simultaneously,  for  if  only  one  were  let  go,  the  boat  might  be  suspended  end-up 
by  the  other.  This  disaster  may  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  a  special  disengaging 
gear.  These  vary  in  design  ;  in  the  kind  usually  adopted  the  ordinary  fixed 
hooks  are  replaced  by  slip  hooks  of  special  design,  so  arranged  that  immediately 
the  boat  is  water-borne,  a  man  standing  in  her  amidships  may,  by  simply  moving 
a  lever  or  pulling  a  cord,  so  alter  the  formation  or  condition  of  the  two  hooks  as 
to  deprive  them  of  their  holding  power.  When  the  same  pair  of  davits  is  required 
to  lower  more  than  one  boat,  the  lowering  tackle  must  be  hauled  in  for  the  next  boat 
— or  "  overhauled  "  as  it  is  termed.  This  is  a  great  disadvantage,  because  of  the 
considerable  time  that  is  lost  in  overhauling  so  long  a  rope  as  is  represented  by 
lay  a  triple  tackle  perhaps  50  or  60  feet  long.  And,  further,  ordinary  blocks 
cannot  be  used,  because  of  their  hability  to  cant  when  hanijing  free  and  so 
prevent  the  lines  from  passing  freely  through  the  slieave  holes.  These  difficulties 
may  be  avoided  by  providing  separate  tackles  in  each  boat,  or  by  using  a  single 
wire  line,  in  which  case,  of  course,  small  steam  or  electric  boat  winches  are 
necessary  if  the  hoat  must  be  lifted  at  all  during  the  swinging  out;  also  well- 
designed  brakes  and  drums  for  lowering  away. 

Art.  488.  The  dltimeters  of  boat  davits  should,  of  course,  be  sufficiently 
large  to  avoid  all  chance  of  their  bending  or  breaking  under  the  weight  of 
the  boat  when  fully  loaded  with  passengers.  The  bending  tendency,  or 
moment,  is  measured  by  multiplying  half  the  weight  of  the  boat  by  the  outreach 
of  the  davit.  If  the  ship  were  upright  and  motionless,  and  the  weight  of  the  boat 
and  contents  were  known,  it  would  he  a  simple  matter  to  assign  a  diameter 
appropriate  to  any  required  margin  of  strength.  But  it  may  happen,  when  the 
boats  are  lowered,  that  the  ship  has  a  considerable  list,  which,  in  effect,  would 
increase  the  outreach  of  the  davits  ;  if  inclined  ao  degrees,  for  instance,  the  out- 
reach (Fig.  8,  Plate  67)  would  be  increased  by  about  one-third  of  the  height  of 
the  davit,  measured  from  its  uppermost  [uint  of  support.  The  International 
Convention  requires  a  list  of  15  degrees  to  be  assumed  when  computing  the 
strength  of  a  davit ;  and  also  that  the  gear  for  turning  the  davits  out  shall 
be  sufficiently  powerful  to  do  it  when   the   vessel  has  a  list  of  this  amount 
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Then,  again,  if  the  vessel  happened  to  roll,  or  rise  up  and  down  with  the  wav« 
the  vertical  movement  impressed  on  the  boat  would  result  in  ii  virtual  increa: 
in  its  weight,  and,  in  consequence,  increase — perhaps  very  largely^the  bending^fc 
moment  on  the  davits.  If  affected  only  by  a  bending  moment,  a  davit  might  be  ^^ 
regarded  simply  as  a  loaded  beam,  but,  of  course,  brides  a  bending  moment,  it  ^ 
is  subjected  to  a  direct  downward  compressive  stress,  equal  to  half  the  weight  of  ^ 
the  boat.  But  when  the  latter  stress  is  taken  per  square  inch  of  the  sectional  1 
area  of  the  davit,  it  is  really  so  small  as  to  be  quite  negligible,  especially  in  view 
of  the  fact  that,  as  the  maximum  bending  stress  can  only  be  guessed  at,  a  large 
factor  of  safety  has  in  any  case  to  be  allowed. 

The  formula  given   in  Lloyd's  rules  for  the  diameter  of  a  solid,  round 
davit  is — 


^^    VL  X  b  X  D  (H  +  4S) 


where  L,  B,  and  D  are  the  length,  breadth,  and  depth  respectively  of  the  boat, 
H  is  the  height  of  the  davit  above  its  uppermost  point  of  support,  and  S  is  the 
spread  of  the  davit ;  each  of  these  dimensions  being  in  feet 

The  value  of  the  constant  term  C  is  to  be  as  follows  : — 

I.  When  the  davit  is  to  be  of  wrought  iron  and  of  sufficient  strength  to  cany 
the  boat  and  its  equipment  and  a  sufficient  number  of  men  to  launch  it,  the  value 
of  C  is  to  be  144. 

1.  When  the  davit  referred  to  in  (1)  is  to-be  of  wrought  ingot  steel  of  from 
a8  to  3a  tons  per  square  inch  tensile  strength  the  value  of  C  is  to  be  174. 

3.  When  the  davit  is  to  be  of  wrought  iron  and  of  sufficient  strength  to  safely 
lower  the  boat  fully  equipped  and  carrying  the  maximum  number  of  persons  for 
which  it  is  intended,  the  value  of  C  is  to  be  8a. 

4.  When  the  davit  referred  to  in  {3)  is  to  be  of  wrought  ingot  steel  of  from 
28  to  3a  tons  per  square  inch  tensile  strength  the  value  of  C  is  to  be  99. 

Davits  are  tapered  slighdy  towards  the  head  and  heel,  but  the  full  diameter 
must,  of  course,  be  maintained  from  above  the  uppermost  point  of  support  to  well 
on  to  the  curved  part.  In  merchant  vessels  the  taper  allowed  varies  considerably ; 
if  made  fVom  rolled  bars,  as  is  usual,  they  may  be  thinned  down  close  to  the  head 
and  heel.  In  warships  the  section  of  the  curved  part  is  ovalled,  for  this 
formation,  while  retaining  the  necessary  strength,  permits  of  a  lighter  davit  (the 
minor  axis  of  the  most  oval  section  is  only  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  smaller  than  the 
major  axis).  Davits  may  be  of  forged  ingot  steel  or  iron.  They  are  bent  to  shape 
on  the  slabs,  the  belaying  cleat  and  lug  being  welded  on  afterwards.  If  there  is  a 
sheave  or  (httk  block,  it  is  bolted  on.  In  some  cases  davits  are  made  of  weld- 
less  steel  tubing,  which  may  now  be  made  ofalraost  any  size  and  be  tapered  if 
required.  And  Lloyd's  rules  provide  a  table  giving  equivalent  sizes  of  tubes  and 
solid  bars  suitable  for  davits  ;  in  this  a  scinch  by  -jVi"'='i  tube  is  given  as 
equivalent  to  a  4-inch  solid  bar,  and  a  io|-inch  by  -jji-inch  tube  to  an  8-inch 
one.  The  steel  of  which  they  are  made  must  have  a  tensile  strength  not  less 
than  35  tons  per  square  inch  and  an  elongation  of  at  least  10  per  cent,  in 
8  inches. 

Davits  may  be  supported  in  cast-iron  pedestals,  as  shown  in  Fig.  4, 
Pbte  67,  or  by  a  socket  and  cronce,  as  shown  in  Figs.  5  and  8.  Cast-iron 
pedestals  are  suitable  for  small  davits  :  they  must  be  massive  and  strong,  and  be 
weU  bolted  to  the  deck,  for,  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  housing  of  the  davit, 
they  may  suffer  severe  stress.  When  the  crance  or  upper  socket  of  a  large  davit 
is  fixed  to  a  light  boat  or  shade  deck  (Fig.  5),  diagonal  lie  plates  should  be 
fitted  on  the  beams,  converging  towards  the  davit  so  as  to  distribute  the  outward 
pull.  To  prevent  those  davits  which  sit  in  shallow  sockets  from  jumping  upwards 
and  becoming  unshipped,  a  band  or  tap  bolt  is  fixed  on  them  under  the  crance 
(Fig.  8).  A  pinching  or  locking  screw  is  sometimes  provided  to  steady  the  davit 
at  sea  (Fig.  4). 
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CHAPTER   XXIX. 

ANCHORS,   CABLES,   WINDLASS,   STEERING  GEAR,    ETC. 

Art.  489.  All  vessels  must,  of  course,  carry  anchors,  cables,  tow  ropes,  and 
warping  and  mooring  lines.  Lloyd's  requirements  iri  this  respect  are  regulated 
by  a  numeral  termed  the  "  equipment  number,"  which  is  practically  the  ordinary 
plating  numeral,  increased  for  all  large  erections  above  the  upper  deck.  Sailing- 
ships  require  longer  and  stronger  cables  and  heavier  anchors  than  steamers,  for, 
owing  to  their  masts,  spars,  and  rigging,  their  anchorage  is  less  secure,  and, 
having  no  power  of  self-propulsion,  tliey  are  more  dependent  on  their  "  ground 
tackle."  The  length  of  cable  varies  from  120  fathoms  in  a  small  vessel  to  330 
in  the  largest,  the  diameter  of  the  material  of  the  links  varying  from  |J  to 
35  irtches.  Cables  are  made  up  of  15-fathom  lengths,  connected  by  joming 
shackles,  the  total  length  on  board  toeing  divided  into  two  equal  portions,  so  that 
t»o  anchors  may  be  available  simultaneously.  Steel  is  not  used  for  cables,  for  as 
each  link  must  be  welded,  it  is  found  better  to  use  iron  of  good  quality,  having 
good  welding  properties.  The  usual  form  of  link  is  shown  in  Fig.  4,  Plate  66, 
It  is  known  as  the  "  Admiralty  pattern,"  and  is  adhered  to  more  or  less  closely 
by  all  cable  manufacturers ;  if  there  were  much  variation,  each  windlass  would 
have  to  be  designed  to  suit  the  particular  cable  in  use.  The  cross  studi  are  of 
cast  iron,  merely  jammed  in  place;  they  slightly  increase  the  strength  of  the 
cable,  and  prevent  the  links  from  collapsing,  jamming,  and  forming  "  kinks "  ; 
they  sometimes  fall  out  and  require  renewal.  In  small  cables  ("  unstudded  "  or 
"close-link"  chain)  studs  are  sometimes  dispensed  with,  but  the  links  are  then 
of  reduced  size.  They  are  not  so  strong  as  stud-link,  cable,  and  under  severe 
stress  the  links  are  apt  to  collapse  and  g'rip  one  another. 

It  is  required  by  Act  of  Parliament  1  that  all  cables  for  British  ships  shall  be 
tested  by  tensile  stress.  There  arc  two  tests — thc/>roo/  and  the  breaking;  the 
cable  itself  is  only  subjected  (each  i  g  fathoms  separately)  to  the  proof  test,  which 
varies  from  '66  of  the  statutory  breaking  test  in  a  small  chain  to  '71  in  large. 
The  breaking  test  is  only  applied  to  a  short  experimental  length  of  three 
links,  cut  from  each  15  fathoms ;  and  as  the  Act  requires  that  these  must  not  fail 
or  even  yield  under  the  test,  some  15  to  20  per  cent,  surplus  strength  is  usually 
provided.  When  a  cable  is  tested  to  destruction,  fracture  occurs  at  the  side  of 
a  link,  and  as  there  arc  two  sides  it  might  be  thought  that  the  strength  of  the 
cable  would  be  double  that  of  the  single  bar  from  which  the  links  are  made, 
actually,  however,  it  is  only  from  55  to  75  per  cent,  greater.  The  statutory 
breaking  test  varies  from  27  tons  for  a  linch  cable  to  2041  for  a  3-inch,  which 
gives  respectively  a  stress  of  ly'z  and  i4'4  tons  per  square  inch  of  the  combined 
sectional  area  of  both  sides  of  the  links. 

The  statutory  proof  Btrees  is  supposed  to  be  within  the  elastic  limit  of  the 
cable,  for  if  greater  a  permanent  stretch  would  occur  in  the  material  of  the  links, 
and  weak  points  might  be  seriously  strained.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  decide 
what  proportion  of  the  ultimate  strength  of  a  cable  Is  the  elastic  limit ;  if  it  were 
the  same  as  that  of  an  iron  bar  it  would  lie  between  50  and  60  per  cent,  of  the 
ultimate  strength,  consequently,  as  the  proof  strength  is  found  by  experiment  to 
average  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  actual  breaking  strength,  it  is  probable  that  it 
is  often  in  excess  of  the  elastic  limit.  The  Marine  Department  of  the  United 
'  T/u  Chain  Cables  and  Aackcrs  Atli  o(  1864  lo  1874. 
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SUtfes  Government  have  thought  it  proper  to  adopt  a.  smaller  proof  strength  than 
that  required  by  statute  in  this  country ;  it  is  so  chosen  as  not  to  exceed  50  per 
cent,  of  the  minimum  breaking  strength  of  the  cable.  And  the  rules  of  the 
Bureau  Veritas  also  specify  a  smaller  proof  stress. 

At  one  time  it  was  common,  when  launching  a  ship,  to  make  use  of  her 
cables  to  bring  her  up  when  she  left  the  ways.  That  tlus  may  be  unfair  treat- 
ment is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  severe  jerk,  which  generally  occurs,  often 
breaks  them.  While  employing  the  cables,  however,  evil  results  may  be  avoided 
by  introducing  a  length  of  smaller  chain,  whose  breaking  strength  is  well  below 
the  proof  strength  of  the  ship's  cable,  for  then  before  the  latter  can  feel  any 
undue  stress,  the  former  will  break.  In  cases  where  a  vessel  is  pulled  up  by 
several  cables,  the  last  pair,  which  only  comes  into  operation  when  the  vessel's 
momentum  has  been  largely  reduced,  is  stiU  very  commonly  the  ship's  own 
cables. 

The  statutory  testa  for  unstadded  cable  are  less  severe  than  those  for 
stud-link  cable ;  the  proof  stress  is  one-third  less,  and  the  breaking  stress  is 
'  twice  this  reduced  proof  stress,  which  makes  it  rather  less  than  that  required  for 
a  stud-link  cable.  That  the  proof  stress  should  be  smaller  is  very  necessary,  on 
account  of  the  tendency  of  the  links,  in  the  absence  of  studs,  to  collapse. 

It  is  required  by  statute  that  the  end  and  two  intermediate  links  of  each 
15-fathom  length  of  cable  shall  be  stamped  with  tlie  particulars  of  the  test;  and 
a  certifitate,  having  the  same  particulars,  is  issued  with  each  cable.  There  are 
only  seven  cable  and  anchor  testmg  establishments  licensed  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  for  carrying  out  the  Act,  all  of  which  are  controlled  by  Lloyd's  Register.^ 

Art.  4d0.  It  is  abo  required  by  statute  that  anchora  for  British  ships, 
which  exceed  r}  cwt.  In  weight,  shall  be  tested.  The  shank  is  pulled  in  one 
direction  and  the  flukes  in  the  other,  with  the  object  of  testing  the  eflSciency  of 
the  welds  and  of  the  material  generally.  The  stress  applied  varies  from  about 
6  tons  in  a  small  anchor,  weighing  without  its  stock  3^  cwt.,  to  75  tons  in  one 
of  12a  cwt.  One  of  the  many  varieties  of  patent  stockless  anchors,  now  in 
common  use,  is  shown  in  Fig.  9,  Plate  66.  The  old-fashioned  stock  anchor 
(known  as  the  Admiralty  pattern)  is  still  often  employed,  it  being  thought  by 
some  to  be  more  reliable  in  embedding  itself  and  holding  in  the  ground  (Fig.  3). 
The  stockless  and  other  patented  varieties,  however,  may  hold  equally  well,  and 
as,  owing  to  their  compactness,  they  are  more  easily  stoned  and  manipulated, 
they  are  now  generally  preferred.  Formerly,  anchor  stocks  were  of  wood,  their 
purpose  being  merely  to  keep  one  of  the  flukes  downwards  on  the  ground  ;  but 
now,  of  course,  they  are  always  of  iron,  and  Lloyd's  rules  require  their  weight  to  be 
not  less  than  one-fifth  that  of  the  whole  anchor.  In  the  case  of  stockless  anchors, 
Lloyd's  rules  require  the  weight  of  the  head  portion  to  be  not  less  than  three- 
fifths  of  the  whole  weight  (\vhich  need  he  no  greater  than  that  of  a  complete 
ordinary  stock-anchor),  for  in  these  anchors  the  burying  and  holding  power 
might  be  seriously  reduced  if  the  head  were  light  and  the  less  useful  shank 
heavy. 

Stockless  anchors  are  usually  of  cast  steel.  They  are  subject  lo  the  same 
statutory  tests  as  ordinary  iron  anchors,  also,  if  of  cast  steel,  to  certain  pre- 
liminary tests  to  ascertain  if  the  casting  is  sound  and  of  good,  ductile  steel.' 
The  head  and  shank  of  a  stockless  anchor  are  separate  parts,  pivoted  together, 
and  if  both  are  of  cast  steel,  both,  of  course,  are  tested ;  as  a  rule,  however,  the 
stock,  being  of  simple  form,  is  a  forging.     "The  tests  are  of  three  kinds,  known 

'  An  inteiesling  acconnt  of  chain  cables,  Iheir  eatly  hislory  and  llie  various  legal  enact- 
ments concerning  Ihem,  will  be  found  in  Mi,  Thomas  W.  Traill'5  book,  "  Chain  Cablis  and 
Chains." 

*  These  special  tests  were  lecommended  in  the  lepocl  of  [he  Commitlee  appoliiled  by  the 
Board  ef  Tradi  in  1S86,  to  consider  the  queslion  of  lesls  for  cast-sleel  anchi-is,  ihe  manu- 
factuie  of  which  had  not  been  coniempLated  in  the  Chain  Cities  and  Anchori  AtU  of  1S64 
» i8;4.' 
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as  (i)  the  "percussive"  or  "drop  test,"  (*)  'he  "hammering,"  and   (3)  the 
"  bending  test" 

The  percossive  test  consists  in  lifting  the  anchor,  or  each  of  its  parts,  to  a 
certain  height  (15  01  la  feet,  according  as  its  weight  is  below  or  above  15  cwt.) 
and  letting  it  drop  on  an  iron  slab. 

The  hammering  test  is  made  after  the  drop  test,  and  consists  in  suspend- 
ing the  casting,  and  striking  it  all  over  with  a  hammer  weighing  not  less  than 
1  lbs.,  so  that  by  the  clearness  of  the  ring  it  may  be  judged  whether  or  not  it  is 
free  from  flaws  such  as  may  have  existed  from  the  first  or  have  developed  as  a 
result  of  the  drop  test. 

The  bending  test  is  made  with  a  piece  cut  from  the  casting,  a  tongue  of 
metal  being  sometimes  cast  on  it  for  the  purpose.  When  turned  down  to  a 
diameter  of  i  inch  this  must  withstand,  without  sign  of  fracture,  being  bent  cold 
by  hammer  blows  through  an  angle  of  90  degrees  {i.e.  at  right  angles  with  itself), 
the  internal  radius  at  the  knuckle  being  not  less  than  \\  inches.  Four,  but  not  more 
than  four,  test  pieces  may  be  tried,  and  the  casting  is  deemed  satisfactory,  as 
regards  ductility,  so  long  as  any  one  of  them  passes  the  lest. 

Further,  it  is  required  that  all  cast-steel  anchors  shall  be  annealed;  the 
process  to  occupy  at  least  three  days  for  small  anchors  and  six  for  large 
(Art  674). 

Anchors  are  classified  as  "  bower,"  "  stream,"  and  "  kedge  ancbors, 
according  to  their  relative  size  and  particular  purpose.  Lloyd's  rules  require  all 
vessels  to  carry  a  kedge,  a  stream,  and  (excepting  vessels  under  300  tons)  three 
bower  ancbors.  The  kedge  is  the  smallest  anchor,  it  is  used  for  "kedging," 
i.e.  warping  or  hauling  the  ship  along  in  a  channel ;  the  stream  is  about  twice  the 
weight  of  the  kedge,  and  it  is  used  for  a  similar  purpose.  The  bower  anchors 
are,  roughly,  three  times  the  weight  of  the  stream ;  they  are  the  main  anchors  by 
which  the  ship  rides  ;  two  of  them  are  always  in  readiness  for  immediate  use,  one 
being  shackled  to  the  port  and  the  other  to  the  starboard  cable.  The  third  is  a  , 
spare  anchor  ;  it  is  usually  heavier  than  the  others  by  about  15  per  cent.,  and  is 
sometimes  termed  the  "  best  bower."  Very  large  vessels  usually  carry  two 
spare  bowers,  or  four  in  all. 

Art.  491.  The  locker  for  the  cable  is  built  in  the  hold  or  peak,  by  filling  a 
light  transverse  bulkhead,  of  iron  or  wood,  about  4  feet  from  the  collision  bulk- 
head, the  locker  space  between  these  being  divided  for  the  two  cables  by  a  fore- 
and-aft  division  (Plates  10,  109,  and  no).  In  most  cases,  independent  side 
walls  are  provided,  for  if  the  locker  extended  from  side  to  side  of  the  ship  it 
would  be  unnecessarily  large.  When  it  does  extend  to  the  vessel's  sides,  the 
latter  are  covered  with  ceiling  planking.  As  usually  constructed,  the  chain 
looker  forms  a  deep  shaft,  into  which  the  cables,  passing  down  the  deck  pipes, 
may  stow  themselves  automatically,  with  little  need  for  hand  trimming.  In 
.  some  cases  the  locker  is  placed  between  two  lower  decks,  but  this  is  a  less  suit- 
able arrangement,  because,  to  secure  the  necessary  internal  capacity,  a  large 
floor  area  is  required,  and,  consequently,  the  cables  cannot  coil  themselves 
away,  but  must  be  spread  out  by  manual  labour;  and,  to  provide  room  for  the 
men,  there  must  be  about  3  feet  of  head  room  between  the  cable  (when  all  is 
stowed)  and  the  deck  overhead.  In  any  case,  when  the  cable  is  being  hove  in, 
men  are  usually  employed  in  the  chain  locker  to  prevent  it  from  t*isting  and 
forming  kinks,  for,  of  course,  if  it  did,  it  might  jam  in  the  deck  pipe  the  next 
time  it  was  run  out.  The  inner  end  of  each  cable  is  fixed  in  the  chain  locker, 
sometimes  by  merely  uniting  the  two  ends,  under  the  keelson  or  fore-and-aft  iron 
division,  otherwise  by  shackling  tach  one  to  a  large  eye-plate  riveted  to  one  of 
the  vessel's  floors,  or  to  the  lower  part  of  the  collision  bulkhead.  In  some  cases, 
where  the  cable  has  not  been  secured  in  this  way,  it  has  all  run  out  and  been 
lo;t ;  and  when  ranged  for  inspection  on  the  bottom  of  a  dry  dock,  the  inner  end, 
not  known  to  be  tree,  has  someiimss  lashed  out  to  the  jeopardy  of  the  men 
engaged  in  r.mging  it  below. 
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Art.  492,  The  cables  pass  from  the  locker,  up  through  the  decks,  by  chai— ^^ 
or  deck  pipes  ;  the  windlass  is  usually  placed  diiectly  over  the  pipes,  and  tl't^^ 
cables,  each  one  passing  over  Us  "  cable-wheel,"  are  led  overboard  through  lli^^^ 
hawse  pipes,  or  hawse  holes  (Kig.  9,  Plate  66).  The  hawse  pipes  should  h^^e 
so  placed  as  to  give  a  straight  lead  for  the  cables,  i.e.  they  should  be  the  sam  j^k^c 
distance  apait  as  the  cable-wheels  of  the  windlass.  According  as  the  cabK  ^^ 
pass  directly  through  the  vessel's  bow  plating,  or,  firstly,  down  through  the  uppez^^S' 
or  forecastie  deck,  so  the  hawse  hole  is  merely  a  cast-iron  rim  (Fig.  12),  or  -  '■ 

pipe  (Fig.  9).  They  must  be  massive  and  strong,  for  when  the  vessel  is  a-^"" 
anchor  with  the  cable  leading  astern,  they  may  be  subjected  to  severe  stress  ^s& 
and  they  may  suffer  intense  shocks  and  vibratory  effects  when  the  anchor,  o«-^^ 
being  dropped  from  the  forecastle  deck,  suddenly  jerks  the  cable  out  of  th»  *^ 
locker.  They  are  usually  of  cast-iron,  but  when  large  they  are  sometimes  0*^^ 
cast  steel.  'I'hey  should  have  a  massive,  easily  curved  lower  lip,  for  it  is  ihi=  ■  * 
part  that  suffers  most  pressure  from  the  cable,  and  if  the  vessel  is  often  a'  ^^ 
anchor,  it  may  become  worn  or  deeply  scored — the  hawse  pipes  of  old  vessels  * 
have  sometimes  10  be  renewed  from  this  cause.  The  thickness  of  the  ha»s&i»* 
pipts  varies  from  i  to  zj  inches,  and  the  internal  diameter  should  be  ample  [1^^^ 
pass  the  largest  joining  shackle  of  the  cable. 

Formerly,  the  anchors  were  always  Stowed  on  ihe  forecastle  deck ;  but  in  _^^ 
order  to  save  the  time  and  trouble  of  getting  them  on  di-ck,  and  to  permit  of  - 
their  being  readily  dropped  overboard,  self-stocking  anchors  are  now  nearly 
always  adopted.  These  have  no  stock,  so  that  the  shank  may  be  pulled  right 
into  the  hawse  pipe,  leaving  only  the  flukes  outside  (Fig,  9,  Plate  66).  In  con- 
sidering  Ihe  movement  of  the  anchor  as  it  is  pulled  into  the  hawse  pipe,  it  is 
evident  that  the  lower  part  of  the  latter  must  r.  ceivc  a  severe  nip ;  for  when  the 
anchor — hanging  vertically— reaches  the  pipe,  it  cannot  enter  until  it  is  forced 
up  into  line,  by  the  pressure  of  its  contact  with  the  lower  lip  of  the  pipe  and  by 
the  pull  of  the  cable ;  these  two  forces  may  be  very  intense,  for  they  act  with 
small  leverage,  and,  to  minimize  them,  the  pipe  should,  evidently,  be  disposed, 
as  far  as  possible,  vertically;  or  its  mouth  should  be  large  and  trumpet-like. 
Care  should  also  be  taken  that,  when  the  anchor  is  pulled  up  tight  in  the  pipe 
(it  is  usually  kept  home  by  attaching  a  rigging  screw  to  its  upper  end)  its 
projecting  flukes  cannot  move  and  chatter  when  struck  by  the  waves  ;  to  secure 
this  condition  external  chocks  or  angle  lugs  are  sometimes  fitted  on  the  shell,  to 
take  contact  with  the  llukes. 

The  hawse  pipes  are  cast  from  wooden  patterns,  fitted  in  place  in  the  ship. 
The  outer  end  is  connected  to  the  shell  by  rivets  passing  through  its  lip,  or 
through  a  flange  cast  on  it  for  the  purpose ;  and,  to  give  a  rigid  foundation  and 
attachment,  the  shell  plating  is  locally  thickened  or  doubled  (Figs.  9  and  11, 
Plate  66).  One  at  least  of  the  vessel's  frames  requires  to  be  severed,  in  way  of 
the  hawse  pipe,  and  to  maintain  the  rigidity  of  the  side  against  the  straining 
effects  of  the  pipe,  the  severed  ends  of  the  port  and  starboard  frames  may  require 
to  be  connected  by  a  cross  beam  or  stiflened  plate.  When  the  hawse  pipe  is  a 
mere  rim,  thick  chocks  of  leak  wood  are  sometimes  fitted  within  the  vessel's 
shell  plating  (Fig,  13),  so  as  lo  give  a  solid  foundation,  and  the  better  to  support 
the  inner  lip  of  the  pipe.  The  top  end  of  a  pipe  which  passes  through  the  upper 
or  forecastle  deck  is  not  usually  secured  to  ttie  deck,  it  merely  pierces  it,  and  a 
cast  iron,  slab-like  frame  is  fitted  over  it,  provided  usually  with  grooved  ledges 
or  lugs  to  lake  a  plate  cover  {Fig.  9).  Care  should  be  observed  to  secure  water- 
tightness  in  the  forecastle  deck  where  pierced  by  the  pipe,  for  leakiness  is  not 
unusual  at  this  part,  and  is  difhcult  to  correct  Very  long  hawse  pipes  are  some- 
times supported  at  mid-length  by  a  cross  plate  or  beam,  but  this  is  of  questionable 
utility.  Plugs  or  plate  covers  arc  provided  for  those  hawse  pipes  which  enter 
the  forecastle,  so  that  when  the  vessel  plunges  bow-under,  the  water  may  not 
rush  up  the  pipes  and  flood  the  forecastle;  they  are  usually  fitted  from  within, 
but  sometimes  hinged  plate  covers  are  fitted  on  ttie  outside. 
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Sometimes,  especiatly  in  sailing-ships,  doable  hawse  holes  are  provided, 
one  on  either  side  (sec  Fig.  6,  Plate  65).  The  additional  pair  is  useful  if  at  any 
time  a  third  anchor  should  be  required,  as  when  lying  at  anchor  in  an  exposed 
roadstead.  Sometimes  it  is  provided  merely  for  towing  purposes,  in  which  case 
it  is  formed  like  a  mooring  pipe,  so  as  to  offer  a  straight  fore-and-aft  lead  for  the 
tow-rope;  the  ordinary  hawse  pipes  cannot  be  used  for  this  purpose,  owing  to 
the  presence  of  the  cable.  In  ordinary  cases  the  tow-rope  is  passed  over  a  fair- 
lead  on  the  forecastle  deck  (Fig.  9,  Plate  66),  but  if  it  should  be  required  to  tow 
in  heavy  weather  at  sea,  the  tow-rope  may  be  more  safely  and  easily  manipulated 
when  passed  through  a  hawse  hole,  from  within  the  shelter  of  the  forecastle. 
Sometimes  mooring  pipes  are  provided  on  the  forecastle  deck,  in  the  rising- 
chocks,  close  to  the  stem  (Fig.  9,  Plate  66,  and  Plate  109),  they  are  more  efficient 
for  towing  purposes  than  fair-leads,  for  the  tow-rope  cannot  be  jerked  out  of 
place. 

Art.  493.  Th«  anchors  are  such  heavy  masses  that  special  means  must  be 
provided  for  dropping  them  oveiboard  and  lifting  them  on  deck  with  expedition 
and  safety.  Even  when  self-stowing  hawse-pipe  anchors  are  adopted,  means  are 
still  oflen  provided  for  working  the  spare-bower  or  stream  anchor.  To  get  an 
ordiiury  anchor  on  deck  after  it  has  been  liove  above  the  water  by  the  cable 
and  windlass,  a  tackle  (termed  tlie  "  fish  tackle "),  suspended  from  a  davit  or 
crand,  is  hooked  into  an  eye  fixed  on  its  shank  (at  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
anchor),  and  it  is  then  run  up  and  deposited  on  deck,  where  it  is  lashed  down  to 
ring-bolts.  Formerly,  davits  were  always  provided  for  this  purpose,  usually  two 
DQ  each  side,  one,  the  cai  davit,  for  lifting  the  stock  end  of  the  anchor,  and  the 
other  the  fiih  davit,  for  lifting  the  Quke  end.  Now  it  is  usual  to  substitute  a 
single  centre-line  crane  (see  Plate  63,  Fig.  10,  Plate  66,  and  Plate  108).  Anchor 
davits  and  cranes  must  be  strong,  the  latter  more  particularly,  on  account  of  its 
long  outreach ;  because  the  load  lifted  may  exceed  the  weight  of  the  anchor,  for 
there  is  the  attached  cable,  and  sometimes  a  large  mass  of  clay  may  come  up 
with  the  anchor,  or  both  anchors  may  come  up  together,  and,  further,  the  load 
actually  lifted  may  be  virtually  increased  by  pitching  movement  of  the  vessel. 
Lloyd's  rules  provide  a  table  giving  the  dimensions  of  cranes  for  anchors  of 
different  weight  and  cranes  of  varying  outreach. 

The  usual  method  of  dropping  an  anchor  (when  stowed  on  deck)  Is,  first 
to  place  it,  by  means  of  the  davit  or  crane,  in  a  position  overhanging  the  gunwale 
(Fig.  3,  Plate  66),  holding  it  back  temporarily  by  looping  around  it  two  small 
chains  (the  shmik-painter  and  cat-stopper),  one  towards  either  end  of  the  shank  ; 
one  end  of  each  chain  is  fixed  on  deck  and  the  end  link  of  the  other  passed  over 
a  sort  of  toggle  or  trigger,  which,  when  released  by  a  simple  mechanism  (Fig,  r), 
at  once  frees  the  anchor.  In  warships  and  some  merchant  vessels,  the  anchors 
ate  stowed  on  specially  constructed,  inclined  beds,  so  that  when  released  they 
may  at  once  slide  overboard,  thus  avoiding  the  preparatory  work  of  hanging 
them  over  the  gunwale  (Fig.  11). 

Sailing-ships  are  usually  provided  with  catheads  (Fig.  3,  Plate  66).  These 
serve  the  purpose  of  anchor  davits  or  cranes,  but  they  cannot  deposit  the  anchor 
on  deck.  To  do  this  a  second  tackle,  the  fish-tackle,  is  required,  which  may  be 
suspended  from  a  davit,  or,  in  the  absence  of  a  davit,  from  the  fore  topmast  A 
cathead  is  advantageous  in  that  it  possesses  great  strength  and  forms  a  con- 
venient means  of  dropping  the  anchor,  for  when  this  is  about  to  be  used,  it  may 
be  suspended  from  it,  in  the  loop,  or  bight,  of  a  small  chain,  one  end  of  which, 
when  let  go  by  a  suitable  toggle  arrangement,  at  once  releases  the  anchor  (see 
Fin-  3)-  Catheads  also  form  convenient  points  of  attachment  for  the  fore  sheets. 
Formerly,  they  were  always  of  oak  or  greenhearl,  but  now  they  are  made  of 
plates  and  bars. 

Art.  494.  The  windlass  is  a  mechanism  requiring  enormous  strength, 
both  in  itself  and  in  its  attachment  to  the  deck ;  because,  when  the  vessel  is 
riding  at  anchor,  it  takes  the  whole  pull  of  the  cables.     In  extreme  cases  the 
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latter  may  be  pulled  uunder,  and,  of  course,  even  then,  the  modlass  should  ncr^zit 
suffer,  for  if  rendered  inoperative  it  would  not  be  possible  to  work  the  renuunii^^i^ 
cable.  Although  windlasses  vary  greatly  in  design,  their  mode  of  working  ^=^  is 
much  the  same.  One  of  ordinary  type  is  shown  in  Figs.  5  and  6,  Plate  66,  an^^nd 
it  may  be  described  generally  as  follows.  Towards  either  end  of  the  mai^^c^n 
horizontal  spindle  AB  (which  is  suitably  geared  to  the  driving  engineX  tbei^K=n 
is  a  large  cable- wheel  {^' caik-iifter,"  " eabU-iolder"  or  "wild  eat"),  this  is  * 

kind  of  drum,  having  a  deep  groove  in  which  projecting  whelps  engage  with  tlx::^' 
links  of  the  cable.  Each  cable,  on  its  way  from  the  locker  to  the  hawse  pipi— ^  "^ 
passes  over  its  particular  cable-wheel,  the  movement  of  which  regulates  that  cr^*^' 
the  cable,  paying  it  out,  heaving  it  in,  or  holding  it  fast.  In  order  that  the  on  ^r~^* 
cable  may  be  worked  independently  of  the  other,  the  cable-wheels  are  not  fixer  -S— 2- 
permanently  to  the  driving  spindle,  but  are  connected  therewith  by  a  frictions"  '^ 
coupling  F ;  and  in  order  that,  when  uncoupled,  the  cable  may  be  held  fast,  o^:^^ 
payed  out  slowly  or  quickly,  each  cable- wheel  is  provided  with  a  frictional  ban^  J^ 
brake  E.  The  coupling  is  also  usually  a  frictional  one,  in  the  form  of  a  slighd^-'-- 
tapered,  or  conical  hub  F,  projecting  from  the  cable-wheel,  which  fits  into  ^ 
similarly  tapered  recess  in  a  contiguous  wheel  keyed  permanently  to  the  spindle^^ ' 
The  engagement  or  release  of  the  coupling  is  effected  hy  sliding  the  cable-whee.  -^^ 
along  the  spindle,  so  that  its  tapered  hub  may  enter  or  leave  the  recess ;  thi^^-* 
movement  being  effected  hy  means  of  a  disc-like  nut  H,  working  on  a  threadeiS-^^ 
part  of  the  spindle  just  outside  of  the  cable-wheel,  which,  when  turned  by  hand,^*-' 
pushes  the  cable-wheel  forward  by  mere  contact,  and  pulls  it  back  by  means  of*  ^ 
projecting  catclies  which  hook  over  a  projecting  rim  on  the  outer  hub  of  the  ^^ 
cable-wheel. 

A  coupling  on  the  frictional  principle  is  advantageous  in  that  should  the   ^ 
cable,  when  in  process  of  heaving  up,  give  a  sudden  or  abnormal  pull,  it  may    "^ 
overcome  the  friction  of  the  coupling,  run  out  momentarily,  and  thus  avoid      " 
straining   itself,  the  spindle,  and  the  wheel  and  worm   gearing   of  the   steam        ' 
engine;  aud  further,  though  the  engine  may  be  in  rapid  motion,  a  frictional 
coupling  may  be  engaged  or  disengaged  without  shock.     To  let  the  cable  run 
out,  its  cable-wheel  must  first  be  uncoupled,  its  movement  being  then  regulated 
by  the  band  brake  E  (Fig.  6,  Plate  66),  which  is  operated  by  means  of  a  hand 
wlieel  or  screw  K.     It  is  this  band  brake  that  takes  the  pull  of  the  cable  when 
the  vessel  is  at  anchor,  its  power  being  practically  unlimited. 

A  band  brake  (see  Fig.  6,  Plate  66)  is,  fundamentally,  an  incomplete 
flexible  hoop  (of  iron,  usually  lined  wiih  elm  wood),  whose  two  ends,  when 
drawn  together,  so  tighten  it  upon  its  wheel,  that  it  and  the  wheel  practically 
become  one;  little  force  is  necessary  to  tighten  the  band,  for  the  friction 
between  it  and  the  revolving  wheel  is  alone  cap.ible  of  producing  the  required 
effect.  To  prevent  the  band  from  turning  with  the  wheel,  it  is  "  anchoied  "  to 
a  fixed  point,  by  a  link  L,  attached  to  one  of  its  ends,  or  by  the  end  itself. 
The  action  of  the  brake  depends  on  which  end  is  connected,  for  a  band  brake 
can  only  be  put  in  operation  when  the  wheel  revolves  in  such  a  direction  as  will 
carry  the  free  end  towards  the  fixed;  for  then,  by  mere  frictional  contact  with 
the  wheel,  the  band  is  tightened  around  it,  any  further  tendency  of  the  wheel  to 
move  resulting  in  an  instantaneous  and  enormous  increase  in  the  tightness  or 
grip  of  the  band.  However  light  the  band,  it  may  at  once  be  released  by  merely 
opening  the  gap  between  its  ends,  for,  of  course,  this  at  once  slackens  it  and 
destroys  the  friction. 

It  will  be  observed  from  Fig.  6,  Plate  66,  that  the  pull  of  the  cable  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  cable-wheel  tends  to  pull  the  windlass  forwarij,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  tilt  it  over ;  but  as  the  pull  of  the  cable  is  exactly  balanced  by  the  pull 
of  the  connecting  link  L,  of  the  band  brake  (which,  therefore,  may  be  regarded 
as  a  continuation  of  the  cable),  and  as  this  passes  downwards  through  the  deck, 
it  follows  that  the  windlass,  by  the  mete  pull  of  the  cable,  is  forced  downwards 
on  its  bed,  thus  increasing  its  resistance  to  displacement.    The  single  force  that 
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ii  equivalent  to  the  pull  of  the  cable  and  of  the  brake  is  shown  in  Fig.  6  by  the 
diagonal  arrow.  Wien  the  cable  leads  forward  from  tlie  under  side  of  the 
iriDdlan,  and  the  band  brake  is  "  anchored "  as  shown  in  Fig.  7,  the  pull  of 
the  cable  only  tends  to  haul  the  windlass  forward,  there  is  little  or  no  toppling 
tendency,  and  no  stress  on  the  spindle-  In  some  windlasses  the  fixed  end  of 
the  band  brake  acts  through  a  spring  or  buffer,  placed  below  the  deck ;  this 
provides  a  certain  cushioning  effect,  allowing  the  brake  and  cable-wheel  to 
revolve  together  through  a  small  arc,  and  thus  mitigates  the  concussive  efiecta 
that  may  be  brought  about  by  any  sudden  jerking  or  surging  of  the  cable.' 

A  band  brake  of  ordinary  type  must  be  slacked  off  when  it  is  required  to 
luiul  in  the  cable,  for  when  once  firmly  locked  it  prevents  both  forward  and 
backward  movement  of  the  cable-wheel.  In  some  windlasses,'  however,  the 
Sifake  is  so  designed  that  although  hard-on  as  regards  paying-out  movement  of 
4he  cable-wheel,  it  does  not  prevent  baullng-in  movement,  that  is  to  say,  while 
at  prevents  the  cable  from  running  out.  It  does  not  prevent  the  engine  from 
Xiauliog  it  in.  There  is  an  advantage  in  thus  not  having  to  slack  off  the  brake 
liefore  starting  the  engine,  for  the  brake  in  its  normal  condition  is  hard-on,  and 
sieed  only  be  slackened  when  it  is  required  to  pay  out  cable. 

In  steamers  the  windlass  is  always  worked  by  steam.  Its  driving  engllio 
as  usually  incorporated  with  it,  otherwise  it  may  be  placed  somewhere  nearj  in 
■^ery  large  vessels  it  is  sometimes  placed  on  a  lower  deck,  and  drives  the  windlass 
above  by  means  of  a  vertical  shaft;  this  is  the  plan  adopted  in  warships,  the 
engine  being  placed  below  the  protective  deck.  In  sailing  ships  the  windlass 
is  usually  worked  by  hand,  but  most  large  ships  have  a  steam  winch  amidship 
-which  is  arranged  to  drive  the  windlass  by  a  messenger  chain,  engaging  with 
sprocket  wheels  on  either  mechanism.  In  all  windlasses,  provision  is  made  for 
driving  by  hand,  usually  by  means  of  a  long  rocking  beam  or  lever  and  pawls. 
If  the  windlass  is  placed  in  the  forecastle,  it  is  very  commonly  arranged  to  drive 
a  capstan  on  the  forecastle  deck  above  (Fig.  6,  Plate  66),  in  which  case  the 
necessary  hand  power  may  be  applied  through  the  capstan  bars.  A  capstan  on 
the  forecastle  deck  is  useful  for  hauling  in  warping  or  mooring  lines  and  tow- 
ropes,  and  for  the  cat-fall  when  working  the  anchors.  They  are  sometimes 
arranged  with  a  two-speed  gear,  so  that  they  may  quickly  overhaul  the  slack  of 
a  line.  In  the  absence  of  a  capstan,  warping  ends  are  usually  provided  on  an 
extension  of  the  windlass  spindle.  The  windlass  must  be  securely  fixed  to  the 
deck.  The  deck  itself  is  strengthened ;  if  not  plated,  local  plating  is  fitted, 
special  pillars  are  introduceti,  and  sometimes  the  beams  are  of  increased  strength. 
If  there  is  a  wood  deck,  thick  planks  are  fitted  at  this  part,  and  wood  chocks 
should  be  filled  between  the  beams,  to  take  the  holding-down  bolts.  In  very 
large  high-speed  ocean  liners  and  warships,  a  pair  of  dwarf  capstans  are 
usually  substituted  for  a  windlass.  These  are  fitted  close  down  on  the  weather 
deck,  and  resemble  tht  cable  wheel  of  an  ordinary  windlass.  The  cable  first 
passes  afl,  then  half  round  the  capstan,  forward,  and  down  into  the  chain  locker. 
They  are  advantageous  in  that,  being  very  compact,  they  offer  little  obstruction 
on  deck  and  are  exceedingly  strong.  The  vertical  driving  spindle  passes  straight 
down  to  a  lower  'tween-deck  space  {in  warships,  below  the  protective  deck) 
where  it  is  geared  to  a  powerful  engine  usually  of  vertical  type. 

Art.  496.  Most  vessels  are  provided  with  "cable"  or  "bow-stoppers," 
placed  between  the  windlass  and  the  hawse  pipes  (Figs,  8  and  9,  Plate  66). 
They  form  an  auxiliary  means  of  holding  the  cable,  but  for  this  purpose  they  are 
much  less  efficient  than  the  cable-wheels  of  the  windlass;  they  may  be  useful, 
however,  in  an  emergency,  if,  for  instance,  when  at  anchor,  il  should  be  required 
to  take  the  cable—or  its  pull — off  tlie  windlass.  Formerly,  when  vessels  had 
old-fashioned  windlasses,  bow-stoppers  of  some  sort  were  essential,  for  when 
working  the  cable  it  was  necessary  to  adjust  the  position  of  its  coils  on  the 
windlass  barrel,  and  this  could  not  be  done  while  there  was  a  strain  upon  it. 
'  Chrkf,  Chaf  man's  Patent  Windlass.  *  NapUr'i  Paltnt  Windlaa. 
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The  mode  of  action  of  the  stoppers  is  indicated  in  Fig.  8.  The  shaded  blocV ^_. 
when  elevated  permits  the  cable  to  run  freely  over  the  top  of  ihe  sLopper,  bu»  *^ 
when  lowered,  as  in  tig.  K,  the  shoulders  S  present  themse^'cs,  catch  the  end  Jf*^ 
one  of  the  links,  and  slop  the  cable.  The  movement  of  the  block  is  effected  by  '*^ 
an  external  lever,  which  works  an  eccentric  pivot  or  crank  within  the  block.  ^ 
The  stopping  effect  is,  of  course,  very  sudden  (it  is  referred  to  as  a  " dead-fdp"\ 
so  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  attempt  to  arrest  the  cable  when  running  out. 
It  is  evident  that,  owing  to  the  comparatively  small  base  of  attachment  of  the 
stopper,  it  is  inferior  to  the  windlass  in  resisting  a  heavy  pull  of  the  cable. 

Art.  496.  Of  steering  gears  there  arc  many  varieties,  differing  i 
less  both  in  principle  and  design.     Hand-power  gears  do  not  vary  so  much;,! 
the  kind  generally  adopted  is  the  well-known  right-and-left- hand  screw  arrangf 
ment  shown  in  T'ig.  a,  Plate  36,  in  which  sleeve-nuts,  approaching  and  recec 
on  a  screwed  spindle,  control,  by  means  of  connecting  links,  a  crossbead,  fixeJ 
on  the  rudder  head.     In  case  of  a  breakdown  of  the  gear,  a  supple  men  taiy^ 
means  of  controlhug  the  rudder  is  always  provided  ;  if  the  gear  does  not  embody 
a  tiller  (or  quadrant)  one  is  fitted,  to  which  relitv'utg  tackles  may  be  made  fast. 
It  is  well  that  provision  should  also  be  made  for  steering,  even  should  the  tiller 
or  rudder-head  fracture,  by  fitting  an  eye  or  shackle  on  the  upper  part  of  Ihe 
rudder-bow,  from  which  tackles  may  be  led  on  deck ;  sometimes  chains,  termed 
"  rudder  pendynts,"  are  connected  to  this  as  a  fixture,  being  led  up  on  deck  so  a^ 
to  be  available  at  any  moment. 

All  sea-going  steamers  are  provided  with  steam  steering  gear,  and  also,  in 
case  of  a  breakdown,  with  supplementary  hand  gear,  which  may  take  the 
form  of  relieving  tackles  with  specially  arranged  leads  to  the  warping  ends  of  the 
nearest  steam  winch.  The  latter  is  always  at  the  stern,  but  the  steam  gear  may 
be  amidships,  in  which  case  it  is  connected  to  the  rudder  by  chains.  When  the 
one  gear  is  in  use,  the  other  is  disconnected  from  the  rudder  head.  The  con- 
nection or  disconnection  may  be  made  in  several  ways ;  by  moving  a  clutch,  by 
shipping  or  unshipping  bolts  or  pivots  (Figs,  s  and  j,  Plate  68),  or  by  shifting 
certain  parts,  or  the  whole  of  the  steering  engine  (Fig,  15,  Plate  69),  The 
adjustment  should  be  as  simple  as  possible,  so  that  in  the  event  of  a  breakdown 
of  the  steam  gear,  it  may  be  disconnected  and  the  hand  gear  coupled  up  without 
loss  of  time.  A  breakdown  of  the  operating  gear  may  leave  die  rudder,  for 
tlie  time  being,  uncontrolled  and  free  to  swing  from  side  to  side,  with  danger  to 
itself  and  preventing  the  coupling  up  of  the  other  gear.  This  emergency  is  often 
provided  against  by  fitting  a  frictional  break  (Fig.  3,  Plate  68),  in  the  form  of  a 
movable  block,  which  may  be  forced  by  a  screw  and  lever  against  the  periphery 
of  Ihe  quadrant,  the  surfaces  of  contact  being  lined  with  elm,  or  formed  with 
interlocking  grooves,  to  increase  cbe  friction.  If  both  gears  are  at  the  stem,  they 
are  always  properly  housed  and  sheltered  from  the  weatlier.  If  only  Ihe  hand 
gear  is  so  situated,  it  should  not  be  placed  on  the  exposed  upper  deck,  for  in 
heavy  weather  the  stern  may  be  unapproachable,  and  as  it  is  just  in  such  weather 
that  a  breakdown  of  the  steam  gear  or  its  connections  is  most  likely  to  occur,  the 
hand  gear,  on  account  of  il^  inaccessibility  (the  loss  of  steering  power  perhaps 
rendering  it  still  more  inaccessible)  might  be  practically  useless.  The  temporary 
loss  of  steering  power  in  heavy  weather  might,  of  course,  have  most  disastrous 
consequences  to  Ihe  ship;  and  widi  a  view  to  preventing  such  a  mishap,  Lloyd's 
Register  now  requires  that  in  vessels  over  250  feet  long  the  after  steering  gear 
shall  be  protected  by  a  steel  or  iron  deck  house  or  hood,  unless  it  be  elevated  on 
a  poop,  shelter,  or  awning  deck. 

Art.  497.  With  most  steam  gears  the  turning  power  is  conveyed  to  the 
rudder-head  by  means  of  rods  and  chains.  These  might  be  fixed  to  the  end  of  a 
tiller  of  single  arm  type  (Fig.  i,  Plate  69),  but  as  the  turning  power  would 
then  vary  with  the  angle  of  the  rudder  (becoming  zero  if  the  tiller  were  turned  so 
far  as  to  be  in  line  with  the  chains),  it  is  made  in  the  furm  of  a  quadrant  (Fig.  a). 
A  quadrant  tiller  of  ordinary  construction  (Figs.  1,  3,  and  6,  Plate  68)  has  a  J 
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double  groove  or  channel  in  its  curved  edge,  one  for  the  port  and  one  for  the 
starboard  chain.  These  arc  fixed  to  it,  the  one  at  one  corner  and  the  other  at 
the  other,  so  that  while  one  winds  the  other  unwinds,  both,  of  course,  atnays 
leaving  it  tangentially,  and  exerting,  therefore,  a  consUnt  leverage  or  turning 
effect.  Although  termed  a  "  quadtanl,"  or  "  quadrant  tiller,"  it  is  not,  in  form, 
necessarily  the  quarter  of  a  circle,  it  may  be  a  half  circle  or  even  a  complete 
circle.  Its  actual  shape  is  governed  by  the  direction  in  which  the  chains  leave 
it.  When  the  steering  gear  is  forward,  they  may  leave  it  in  an  athwart^p 
direction  (Figs.  3  and  3,  Plate  69),  passing  round  a  guide  pulley  on  either  side, 
and  thence  forward,  along  by  the  sides  of  the  hatchways  or  gunwale ;  in  such 
cases  the  quadrant  need  only  contain  an  angle  equal  to  the  range  of  motion  of 
the  rudder,  i.e.  about  90  degrees,  for  then  the  chains  will  leave  it  tangentially  at 
all  angles.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  chains  lead  straight  forward  (Figs.  4 
and  5),  and  in  large  vessels  the  quadrant  may  then  take  the  form  of  a  complete 
wheel,  perhaps  la  or  15  feet  in  diameter  (Fig.  a,  Plate  68).  In  such  a  wheel  it 
is  only  a  quadrant-like  portion  on  either  side  that  is  really  needed,  for  the  chains 
lie  pennanently  idle  on  the  remainder.  In  most  cases,  therefore,  instead  of  a 
complete  wheel,  two  quadrants  are  fitted,  one  on  either  side  (Figs.  4  and  5, 
Plate  68).  A  complete  wheel  possesses  superior  strength,  because,  as  a  pull  on 
the  one  chain  is  distributed  around  its  periphery,  it  affects  equally  all  the  arms  or 
spolces.  In  Fig.  a  there  are  two  grooves  or  channels  on  the  periphery  of  the 
wheel  quadrant,  but,  of  course,  when  the  chain  leads  forward,  only  one  is  needed. 

Quadrants  are  somciimcs  made  of  cast  Bteel,  in  one  piece  (Fig.  i, 
Plate  68).  More  usually,  however,  the  arms  and  hub  ate  forged,  the  circum- 
ferential part  being  built  up  of  plates  and  bare.  They  may  be  bolted  to  the 
rudder  head,  as  in  Fig.  4,  or  shrunk  on,  a  key  being  provided  in  either  case  to 
secure,  them  against  turning  should  they  become  loose.  When  shrunk  on,  it  is 
an  awkward  matter  to  remove  them  when  it  is  required  to  unship  the  rudder,  but 
this  necessity  seldom,  if  ever,  arises.  When  large  and  heavy,  their  weight  is 
usually  supported  from  the  deck  by  small  wheels  running  on  a  level  path 
(Fig.  s).  Lloyd's  rules  present  a  table  giving  the  various  sizes  of  quadrants 
(forged  or  cast)  suitable  for  each  size  of  rudder  head.  The  radius  of  the  quad- 
rant is  also  given,  and  the  corresponding  diameter  of  the  steering  chains  and 
rods.  The  latter  should,  of  course,  vary  inversely  as  the  former,  for  the  greater 
the  radius  of  the  quadrant,  the  greater  the  leverage  or  turning  power,  and  the 
less  the  pull  required  of  the  chain  ;  accordingly,  to  suit  cases  in  which  the  radius 
adopted  differs  from  that  in  the  table  (upon  which  the  tabulated  sizes  of  chain 
are  based),  a  formula  is  given  by  which  the  appropriate  diameter  of  chain  may  be 
computed.  1 

Art.  498.  There  are  three  positions  for  the  steam  steering  gear :  at 
the  stem,  close  to  the  rudder  head,  in  the  wheel  house  at  the  front  of  the  bridge, 
and  at  tlie  after  end  of  the  engine'room  casing.  Each  location  has  lis  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages.  The  first  requires  steam  pipes  to  be  led  from  the 
boilers  to  the  stern,  and,  as  the  gear  must  be  controlled  from  the  wheel  house,  a 
line  of  shafting  from  this  point  aft.  As  the  controlling  shafting  need  only  convey 
the  small  force  necessary  to  move  the  steam  valve  of  the  engine,  it  may  be  of  a 
light  description  (Fig.  8,  Plate  69),  The  advantage  of  so  placing  the  gear  is 
that  it  permits  of  a  direct  connection  with  the  rudder  head,  and  avoids  long 
steering  chains. 

When  the  gear  is  on  the  bridge  or  in  a  'midship  wheel  house  (Plate  log), 
as  is  common  in  small  vessels,  chains  arc  required  to  convey  its  force  to  the 
rudder  head.     Where  the  lead  is  straight,  rods  take  the  place  of  chains  (Fig.  17, 


V"^ 


=  the  diameter  of  the  chain  in  inches. 

=  the  diameter  of  the  rudder  head  in  inches. 

=  the  railius  of  the  quadraQl  in  inchm 
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Plate  69),  the  latter  being  used  only  in  way  of  the  guide  pulleys  (Rgs.  18  and  19).      -< 
They  are  usually  led  along  by  the  gunwale,  where  they  are  out  of  the  way,  small      ^ 
rollers  being  provided  to  support  and  guide  the  rods  (Fig.  10).    The  links  of  the       s 
chains  where  they  pass  over  the  guide  pulleys  wear  rapidly,  the  never<easing       S 
pivoting  action  causing  them  to  cut  into  one  another,  and  the  pulleys  themselves        * 
and  their  axle  pins  become  worn.     As  a  breakdown  of  the  steering  chains  might         ^ 
be  a  serious  matter,  they  should  be  very  substantial  and  be  frequently  over- 
hauled.    Lloyd's  rules  require  the  diameter  of  the  guide  pulleys  to  be  at  least 
sixteen  times  that  of  the  chain,  for  when  too  small  the  friction  and  wear  of  the 
chain  is  excessive.     Wire  rope  is  sometimes  employed  as  a  substitute  for  chain, 
but  it  is  usually  found  to  deteriorate  rapidly  under  the  constant  bending  and 
friction  of  the  pulleys.     In  vessels  which  have  a  poop  and  bridge  house,  with  a 
well  between,  the  chains  may  dip  down  into  the  well,  over  large  pulleys,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  19 ;  but  in  many  cases,  to  avoid  the  friction  due  to  these  pulleys, 
the  chains — or,  rather,  rods — are  supported  on  stanchions  (Fig.  9),  fixed  to  tiic 
bulwark  or  to  the  coamings  of  the  hatchways,  and  are  carried  over  the  well  at 
the  level  of  the  poop  and  bridge  deck.     If  placed  over  the  bulwark,  they  are 
exposed  to  blows  from  the  waves,  whose  force,  even  at  this  height,  may  be 
sufficient  to  bend  or  break  them ;  but  with  substantial  rods  and  stanchions  the 
contingency  is  remote.     The  advantage  of  so  placing  the  gear  is  that  it  dispenses 
with  controlling  shafting,  and  as  it  is  almost  over  the  boilers,  the  steam  pipes 
have  a  short  and  direct  lead. 

The  third  position,  at  the  end  ol  the  engine-room  casing,  is  the  one  now 
most  commonly  adopted  (Plate  no).  It  involves  both  controlling  shafting  and 
steering  chains,  but  tliey  are  short  and  may  have  a  direct  lead.  In  many  cases 
the  engine  has  two  winding  barrels,  so  placed  at  either  side  of  the  casing  that  the 
chains  may  pass  directly  from  it,  in  a  straight  line  to  the  quadrant,  thus  dis- 
pensing with  guide  pulleys  and  minimizing  friction.  When  so  situated,  the 
engine  is  under  the  direct  observation  of  the  engine-room  staff. 

In  high-class  passenger  vessels  the  steam  steering  gear  is  usually  placed 
at  the  stem,  for  then  its  noise  and  vibration  are  not  perceived  by  the  passengers, 
and  there  are  no  clumsy  steering  chains.  As  the  controlling  shafting  between 
the  engine  and  wheel  house  makes  little  or  no  noise,  it  is  usually  led  along  a 
passageway  between  the  cabins,  the  shaft  piercing  the  beams  or  having  bearings 
suspended  therefrom,  as  shown  in  Fig.  8,  Plate  6g.  Sometimes  ITTs  placed 
above  the  deck,  alongside  of  the  steam  pipes,  but  this  position  is  objectionable, 
for  when  seas  break  on  deck  it  is  liable  to  be  damaged. 

Art.  499.  A  very  ingenious  contrivance,  known  as  a  "  telemotor,"  has 
recently  come  into  use,  by  which  the  steering  gear  at  the  stern  is  controlled  from 
the  bridge  by  means  of  two  J-inch  copper  pipes. ^  These  contain  water,  which, 
by  means  of  a  small  pump  or  hydraulic  ram,  actuated  by  the  steering  wheel  in 
the  wheel  house  amidships,  may  be  made  to  circulate  one  way  or  the  other,  and 
by  its  flow  operate  a  small  piston  connected  to  and  governing  the  steam  valve  of 
the  steering  engine.  This  appliance  is  usually  associated  with  a  type  of  steering 
gear  known  as  a  "  steam-tiller."  In  this  gear  ihe  steering  engine  is  fixed  upon 
the  tiller  and  moves  with  it  as  one  part ;  it  has  many  unique  features,  and  is 
often  adopted  in  high-class  vessels. 

The  resistance  of  the  rudder  to  the  turning  effect  of  the  stearing  gear 
increases  the  further  it  is  put  over  to  port  or  starboard,  and,  accordingly,  the 
greater  the  angle  of  the  rudder,  the  greater  the  force  required  to  work  the  gear. 
In  some  gears  this  is  specially  considered,  their  design  being  such  that  their 
power  increases  with  the  angle  of  the  rudder.  One  of  these  is  illustrated  in 
Fig.  6,  Plate  69,  and  the  hydraulic  gear  shown  in  Fig.  7  has  also  this  character- 
istic.    It  should  be  observed  that  the  advantage  of  the  increased  power  is  greatly 

'  A  desciiplion  of  this  contiivincc  will  be  foand  in  Mi.  Betls  Biown's  paper  in  Ihe  Trans, 
ImlilulifH  ef  Naval  ArckiiKii,  1890,  in  which  he  »lso  describe*  his  patent  "  SUam-UUtr,'- 
Hydraulic  Deiricki  and  Crana. 
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.utntized  by  the  circumstance  that  it  IS  accompanied  by  a  loss  of  speed  ;  for  it 
not  often  that  the  niHder  is  put  hard  over,  and  when  it  is,  it  is  usually  in  a 
idden  emergency,  when  rapidity  of  action  is  more  important  than  easiness. 

Id  some  vessels  the  steering  gear  is  worked  by  bydraolio  power.  The 
isoal  airat^ement,  as  shown  in  Fig.  7,  Plate  69,  is  a  pair  of  hydraulic  rams,  one 
Ml  either  side  of  a  straight  tiller,  to  which  they  connect  by  a  single  block,  through 
which  the  tiller  is  free  to  slide  as  it  swings  to  port  or  starboard.  \\'hen  the 
vessel  has  other  hydraulic  appliances  on  board,  there  is  usually  an  accucnulator 
in  the  engine-room  from  which  a  constant  supply  of  pressure  water  is  obtainable. 
This  is  conveyed  to  the  gear  by  a  couple  of  i-inch  or  ij-inch  water  pipes,  and 
the  steering  wheel  in  the  wheel  house  on  the  bridge  need  only  actuate  a  valve,  so 
designed  as  to  admit  water  to  either  ram.  In  modem  hydraulic  gears  this  valve 
is  usually  controlled  from  the  bridge  by  a  telemotor.  In  the  absence  of  an 
accumulator,  hydraulic  steering  gear  may  be  worked  by  the  direct  action  of  a 
small  pumping  engine  placed  in  the  engine-room.  A  couple  of  pipes  are  led 
from  it  to  the  tiller  rams  at  the  stern,  and,  according  as  the  engine  revolves  one 
way  or  the  other,  so  the  water  is  made  to  flow  or  circulate  along  the  pipes  in 
either  direction,  and  thus  actuate  either  the  starboard  or  port  ram.  The  pumping 
engine  is  controlled  from  the  wheel  house  like  an  ordinary  steering  engine,  with 
which  it  is,  in  effect,  identical,  its  power,  however,  being  conveyed  to  the  tiller 
by  water  pipes  instead  of  by  chains.  An  objection  to  hydraulic  steering  gears  is 
the  chance  of  the  water  being  frozen  in  cold  weather. 

One  of  the  latest  types  of  steering  gear  is  the  Hsle-Shnw,  Martiaean, 
Slaoirio  Hydranllo  Qear.^  Although  termed  a  hydraulic  gear,  oil  is  used 
instead  of  water.  The  tiller  is  actuated  by  two  hydraulic  rams,  connected  to  a 
TOtaiy,  variable- stroke,  hydraulic  pump,  driven  by  a  small  electric  motor.  The 
pump  is  of  a  novel  type,  and  is  so  designed  that,  although  its  rotary  movement  is 
continuous,  the  work  done  by  it  may  be  varied  from  nothing  at  all  to  full  power, 
by  a  slight  rectilinear  movement  of  a  small  spindle  connected  by  a  telemotor  to 
the  bridge.  It  is  a  most  efficient  gear,  being  economical  in  power  and  noiseless. 
It  embodies  an  excellent  slipping  device  by  which,  when  the  rudder  is  struck  k 
blow  which  would  cause  a  torsional  stress  on  its  head  in  excess  of  a  certain 
maximum,  a  spring-loaded  bye-pass  valve  opens  and  allows  the  oil  to  flow 
quickly  from  one  hydraulic  cylinder  to  the  other  and  thus  permits  the  tiller  and 
nidder  to  give  way,  or  slip,  under  the  pressure  ;  immediately  following  this,  suit- 
ably^^red  control  links  cause  the  rudder  to  return  to  the  position  it  occupied 
before  the  slipping. 

In  order  that  the  precise  angle  of  the  radder  may  be  known  to  the  steers- 
man in  the  wheel  house,  it  is  usual,  in  high-class  vessels,  to  provide  a  "  tell- 
tato."  This  is  simply  a  small-linked  chain  (such  as  is  used  for  the  mechanical 
tel^raphs  between  the  bridge  and  engine-room),  which  passes  round  the  rudder 
head,  and  thence  to  the  wheel  house,  where  it  actuates  a  small  arm  representing 
the  tiller  or  rudder. 

Art.  600.  When  the  rudder  1b  stmok  violently  by  a  wave,  it  is  very 
desirable  that  it  should  give  or  yield  to  the  blow.  If  rigidly  held  by  the 
tiller  or  steering  gear,  the  resulting  stresses  on  its  frame,  pintles,  crossheads  and 
quadrant,  also  those  transmitted  to  the  steering  gear,  chains,  etc.,  might  be  of  so 
concussive  a  character  as  to  cause  rupture  of  one  or  other  of  those  parts.  With 
hand  gear,  the  desired  cushioning  effect  is  not  usually  provided,  but  with  steam 
gear  it  always  is — Lloyd's  rules  now  require  it.  When  the  gear  connects  by 
chains  to  the  quadrant,  the  plan  usually  adopted  is  to  introduce,  somewhere  in 
the  port  and  starboard  chains,  a  spring  bnffer  in  the  form  of  a  spiral  spring 
(Fig.  17,  Plate  69).  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  pull  of  the  steering  rod  puts  the 
spring  in  compression ;  this  is  advantageous  in  that,  should  the  spring  break,  it 
will  not  part,  and  will  still  act  as  a  buffer.    As  regards  the  efficiency  of  a  spring 

■  A  deicription  of  Ihi*  geai  will  be  fooncl  in  the  T^ohs,  IiutitulieH  af  Naval  ArckiUcU, 
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for  this  purpose,  there  are  some  potiits  to  observe.  It  is  imporiaiil  thai  il 
rudder  should  only  yield  to  a  force  exceeding  in  intensity  that  which  would 
if  il  were  put  hard  over  wiih  the  vessel  going  full  speed,  for  if  it  yielded  to  _ 
Gmaller  force  the  steering  qualities  might  be  prejudiced.  Now,  to  stretch  o 
compress  a  spring  requires  a  variable  force — zero  to  begin  with,  and  increasing 
more  or  less  rapidly  according  to  llie  strength  of  the  spring ;  if,  therefore,  th( 
springs  introduced  in  the  steering  chains  were  in  their  normal  stale,  the  niddei 
would  not  promptly  obey  the  impulse  of  the  gear,  because,  however  small  tht 
force  applied,  the  particular  spring  through  which  the  force  was  conveyed  wouldfc^ 
have  to  be  compressed  before  it  could  move  the  rudder.  To  avoid  this,  the  ^ 
springs  must  be  in  initial  compression.  The  contrivance  which  is  commonly 
adopted  and  which  secures  this  result  is  shown  in  Fig.  17,  in  which  A  and  B 
represent  tlie  steering  rods,  whose  pull  compresses  the  springs,  and  N  the  nut 
controlling  the  initial  compression.  -Another  similar  appliance  is  shown  in 
Fig,  16,  In  some  cases  blocks  of  india-rubber  are  substituted  for  springs,  but 
these  have  little  give,  they  serve  merely  to  reduce  the  concussive  and  jarring 
effects.  The  buffers  are  sometimes  carried  on  wheels,  a  slide  being  provided, 
usually  in  the  form  of  a  wooden  trough  or  channel  bar,  otherwise  they  merely 
slide  in  a  well-greased  iron  trough.  It  should  be  observed  that  a  certain  amount 
of  tautness  in  the  steering  chains  is  advantageous  in  reducing  the  wear  and  tear 
of  the  links  and  pulleys,  for  it  prevents  side  play  and  vibratory  movement,  with 
its  wearing  etTect ;  and,  accordingly,  to  keep  die  chains  taut,  each  one  ts  provided 
with  a  tightening  screw. 

Wlien  tlie  steering  engine  is  located  at  the  rudder  head,  it  may  be  geared  to 
it  by  a  small  pinion  wheel,  engaging  with  teeth  on  the  periphery  of  the  quadrant 
(Fig.  15,  Plate  69).  This  arrangement  permits  of  a  very  neat  adaptation  of  the 
above-mentioned  spring  buffers.  Here  the  quadrant  works  loosely  on  the 
rudder-head,  and  an  ordinary  tiller,  keyed  to  the  latter,  is  placed  immediately 
above  it ;  if  now  the  quadrant  were  connected  to  the  tiller  it  would,  in  effect,  be 
fixed  to  the  rudder  head,  and  this  connection  is  made,  but  through  the  medium 
of  two  spiral  springs,  as  shown.  One  of  these  springs  is  shown  in  Fig.  16; 
excepting  a  modification  in  the  conneciioTi  of  the  rods,  the  arrangement  is  the 
same  as  that  shown  in  Fig,  1 7 ;  hut  the  modification  secures  an  important  effect, 
for  it  will  be  observed  that  whether  the  rods  A  and  B  push  towards  one  another 
or  pull  astmder,  the  spring  becomes  compressed ;  that  is  to  say,  whether  llie 
quadrant  in  Fig.  rj  moves  to  port  or  starboard,  it  lends  to  compress  both  springs, 
but,  of  course,  docs  not  actually  do  so  unless  a  certain  force— regulated  by  the 
nuts  N — is  exceeded. 

In  some  high-class  goats  the  steerinf-  engine  is  geared  directly  to  the  rudder 
head  or  quadrant  by  a  frictlonal  coupling,  which  slips  should  a  certain  force 
be  exceeded  ;  and  the  engine  is  so  arranged  that  whatever  the  movement  of  the 
rudder  during  the  slipping,  it  will  at  once  bring  it  back  to  its  original  position. 
This  refinement  is  a  feature  of  the  "  steam- tiller,"  and  of  the  Hele-Shaw, 
Marlineau  electric  hydraulic  gear,  already  mentioned.  The  cushioning  effect 
is  here  very  excellent,  for,  excepting  the  constant  retarding  force  of  the  friction, 
the  rudder,  when  struck  a  violent  blow,  is  free  to  swing  round  through  any  angle. 
The  spring  buffers  just  described  permit  of  only  a  small  movenitnt. 
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CHAPTER   XXX 

WATERTIGHT   DOORS,   MANHOLES,   RTC. 

.  &01.  As  a  general  rule,  the  watertight  bulkheads  of  merchant  vessels  cut 

entirely  the  adjoining  compaitments,  so  that  to  pass  from  one  to  another  a 

^ri  must  go  on  deck  and  descend  by  the  hatchways.     A  direct  communication 


^»-a' 


**^>  be  established  by  fitting  watertight  doora  in  the  bulkheads,  and  this  is 
^^quently  done,  but  only  in  special  cases,  where  the  convenience  of  direct 
^^mmunication  is  particularly  desirable.  Bulkhead  doors  are  objectionable  in 
^*^t  the  integrity  of  the  bulkheads  is  then  dependent  on  circumstances,  some  of 
"hich  may  not  always  be  under  control.  The  keeping  of  them  in  good  working 
^>tder,  (or  instance,  and  the  shutting  of  them  promptly  in  moments  of  danger,  are 
ttiatlers  which  depend  on  the  care,  intelligence,  and  smartness  of  the  crew, 
(Qualities  which,  of  course,  are  variable  and  uncertain.  But  apart  from  this,  the 
catastrophe  which  calls  for  the  shutting  of  the  doors  may  also  make  it  impossible  ; 
for  even  the  most  efficient  door  may  be  damaged  oi  jammed  by  obstacles  thrown 
igainst  or  through  it  by  a  sudden  tush  of  water. 

Watertight  doors  vary  in  their  design  according  to  their  purpose  and  position 
in  the  ship.  The  simplest  kind  is  merely  an  opening  cut  in  the  bulkhead,  over 
which,  when  not  in  use,  a  plate  is  securely  bolted.  Properly  speaking,  this  is  a 
shutter  rather  than  a  door,  but  it  is  generally  referred  to  as  a  "  detachable  "  or 
"  portable  plate."  It  is  employed  in  cases  where  a  passage  through  a  bulk* 
head  is  only  required  in  harbour,  to  facilitate  loading  operations  or  the  repair 
and  overhaul  of  the  machinery ;  before  the  vessel  puts  to  sea  tlie  plate  is  rebolted, 
and  may  not  be  removed  again  for  a  long  time.  If  used  legitimately  it  is  a  safe 
kind  of  door,  but  unfortunately  it  is  not  always  so  used;  it  is  common,  for 
instance,  for  the  replacement  of  the  plate  to  be  neglected,  those  in  charge- 
perhaps  a  new  crew  or  new  owners — finding  a  permanent  passageway  a  con- 
venience, and  not  realizing  that  it  means  the  abandonment  of  a  bulkhead,  and 
the  serious  consequences  that  this  may  involve. 

Detachable  plates  are  often  fitted  in  the  machinery  bulkheads,  to  give  space 
for  the  removal  of  contiguous  parts  of  the  machitiery,  such  as  the  fore-and-aft 
withdrawal  of  the  condenser  tubes.  They  are  also  sometimes  fitted  in  the  bulk- 
heads separating  the  'tween-duck  coal  bunkers  from  the  contiguous  'tween-deck 
cai^O  space,  so  that  coal  or  cargo  may  be  passed  from  the  one  space  to  the 
other.  In  sailing-ships  one  is  sometimes  fitted  in  the  upper  part  of  the  collision 
bulkhead,  so  that  logs  of  timber  may  be  loaded  or  discharged,  end-on  through 
a  bow-port  cut  in  the  side  near  the  stem.  In  making  them,  care  should  be 
observed  that  Ihe  strength  of  the  bulkhead  against  bursting  pressure  is  main- 
tained ;  if  slilfcners  are  severed  they  should  be  made  good,  and  the  edges  of  the 
doorway  should  be  stiffened  by  a  frame.  The  joint  is  usually  made  with  putty 
and  rope  }'arn,  and  to  ensure  watertightness  the  bolts  should  be  closely  spaced. 
Sometimes,  instead  of  loose  bolts,  studs  are  fixed  in  the  bulkhead,  for  there  is  a 
chance  of  loose  bolts  being  omitted. 

Art.  602.  To  facilitate  the  removal  of  a  portable  plate,  it  may  be  hinged, 
when,  of  course,  it  at  once  becomes. a  door.  If  it  is  only  intended  to  be  opened 
m  harbour,  it  may,  as  before,  be  secured  by  bolts,  and  if  the  hinges  are  properly 
made  it  is  then  a  cheap  and  secure  door.  In  some  cases,  instead  of  bolts,  small 
tlamps  are  employed  (as  in  Fig.  8,  Plato  73),  but  these  are  less  secure  than  bolls. 
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A  high-class  hinged  door,  which  is  intended  to  be  used  at  sea,  is  shown  in  Fig.  ^ 
Plate  70,  It  is  closed  by  means  of  lever  clips,  tumhiekles,  or  latches,  which,  b^ 
engaging  with  the  wedge  pieces,  pull  the  door  tightly  home  against  the  buikheac^ 
A  watertight  joint  is  secured  by  the  rubber  strips  fitted  atl  around  the  dooM 
which  is  pressed  by  the  action  of  the  clips  against  the  projecting  flange  of  th- 
frame  riveted  around  the  doorway.  The  door  itself  should  be  stiffened  by  » 
light  angle,  or  heavy  flat-iron,  frame,  so  that  the  binding  effect  of  the  clips  ma£ 
be  distributed;  and  aa  these,  in  the  event  of  the  door  being  subjected  to  watei- 
pressure  (in  a  direction  tending  to  open  it),  may  have  the  whole  work  of  keeping 
it  shut,  and  as  ihcy  are  subject  to  rough  usage,  they  should  be  massive  ani£ 
closely  spaced.  If  the  door  is  only  opened  and  closed  from  one  side  of  tbe= 
bulkhead,  the  clips,  of  course,  need  only  be  fitted  on  that  side.  The  hingesi 
cannot  be  made  to  serve  as  clips,  and  their  pin-holes  must  be  oval  (in  one  part),, 
so  that  the  clips  may  move  the  door  laterally  against  the  bulkhead  and  compress 
the  rubber.  There  should  be  no  discontinuity  in  the  rubber  strip  where  jointed 
at  the  comers,  and  as  it  is  apt  to  stick  to  the  part  of  the  frame  against  which  it 
is  pressed,  and  tear  when  the  door  is  opened,  it  should  be  fixed  on  both  edges, 
by  double  strips  of  iron,  secured  by  brass  screws.  In  one  of  the  latest  pattern 
of  Admiralty  hinged  doors  the  edge  of  the  steel  plate  is  embossed,  so  as  to  form 
a  stiffening  ridge  or  corrugation,  and  thus  dispense  with  an  angle-bar  frame. 

■Hinged  doors  ought  not  to  be  fitted  on  the  lower  part  of  a  bulkhead,  for  a 
sudden  inrush  of  water  might  not  give  time  to  shut  them  properly,  and  they  are 
not  suited  to  withstand  a  large  head  of  water.  They  are  suitable  for  the  upper 
'tween  deck  portion,  to  give  communication  if  necessary  between  contiguous 
coal-bunker  or  ca^o  spaces,  and  for  the  terminal  bulkheads  of  detached  super- 
structures. They  are  also  very  commonly  fitted  in  passenger  vessels,  to  give 
fore-and-aft  communication  between  the  'tween-deck  cabin  spaces,  otherwise 
separated  by  bulkheads.  Here  they  are  practically  always  open,  but  although, 
in  case  of  collision,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  closing  them,  it  might  be 
impossible  to  do  so  should  a  fire  break  out  in  their  vicinity ;  and  in  view  of  this 
it  is  now  common,  in  high-class  passenger  vessels,  to  employ,  in  every  case, 
sliding  doors,  geared  to  the  upper  deck. 

Art.  503.  Watertight  doors  which  are  situated  below  water,  and  which  are 
used  at  sea,  must  be  genred  upwards,  so  that  they  may  be  closed  from  the  upper 
deck  or  a  deck  well  above  water,  for  a  sudden  inrush  of  water  might  prevent 
access  to  the  door.  Oeared  doors  are  of  sliding  pattern,  their  movement 
being  controlled  from  the  upper  deck  by  a  vertical  shaft  (Figs,  i,  4,  and  5, 
Plate  70,  and  Figs.  5  and  6,  Plate  7r).  They  may  slide  vertically  or  horizontally; 
as  regards  efficiency,  there  is  little  to  choose  between  the  two  types.  Vertical 
doors  are  specially  suitable  for  coal  bunkers,  and  as  they  are  lighter  and  cheaper 
they  are  generally  preferred;  but  they  cannot  be  placed  between  decks,  or 
elsewhere  where  there  is  little  head  room. 

Vertical  doors  are  usually  operated  by  a  screwed  shaft,  which  works  through 
a  nut  fixed  00  the  door  (Fig.  4,  Plate  70,  and  Fig.  5,  Plate  71) ;  otherwise,  a 
rack  and  worm  may  be  substituted  (Fig.  6,  Plate  71).  Horizontal  doors  are 
worked  by  rack  and  pinion  gearing  (Fig.  i,  Plate  70).  In  a  vertical  door,  each 
revolution  of  the  shaft  raises  or  lowers  it  only  by  the  pitch  of  the  screw  thread, 
i.e.  from  j^  to  i^  inches;  whereas  the  corresponding  movement  of  a  horiiontai 
door  is  equal  to  the  periphery  of  the  pitch  circle  of  the  pinion,  or  about  la  or  15 
inches ;  and,  moreover,  a  horizontal  door  need  only  be  moved  througli  a  distance 
equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  doorway,  instead  of  the  height,  as  in  a  vertical  door. 
A  horizontal  door  may,  therefore,  be  more  quickly  closed  than  a  vertical  one. 
The  movement  of  a  vertical  door  may  be  accelerated  by  increasing  the  pitch  of 
its  screwed  shaft,  but  with  a  shaft  of  fixed  diameter  this  is  limited,  for  if  very 
great  the  thread  would  be  so  inclined  aa  to  make  it  impossible,  on  account  of 
excessive  friction,  to  lift  the  doors.  Of  course,  as  regards  the  closing  movement, 
a  large  angle  of  thread  is  advantageous,  for  the  door  may  run  down  quickly 
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•Imost  by  its  own  wnght,  turning  the  screw  Archiroedcan-drill  TasMon.     While 

oaaintaining  a  suitably  small  angle  of  thread,  however,  the  pitch  may  be  increased 

^y  simply  increasing  the  diameter  of  the  screwed  shaft ;  if  a  very  quick  move- 

"i^nt  19  desired,  a  hollow  shaft  may  be  employed,  3  or  4  inches  in  diameter.    As 

'■*te<a  in  high-class  doors,  the  shaft   is  always  large,  usually  about  a^  inches 

''^aineter,  with  a  pitch  of  about  ij  inch,  and  as  a  single  small  thread  would 

'^^v«  a  wide  space  between  each  of  its  convolutions,  there  are  three  separate 

'***"^ead8.     In    the   door   shown  in  Fig.  6,  Plate  71,  the  worm  is  practically  a 

**ia,i«ft^ed  shaft  of  very  large  diameter  and  pitch,  which  carries  with  it  the  advan- 

I  •JS^  just  noticed,  of  a  rapid  movement  of  the  door ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  ' 

^^^^3  perfect  mechanical  contrivance,  for  it  causes  side  pressure  and  friction. 

_^        Ceared  watertight  doors  vary  greatly  in  the  details  of  their  construction  and 

^^^     general  efficiency  of  their   design.     In  those  fitted  in  ordinary  merchant 

^Saels,  cheapness  of  construction  is  often  more  studied  than  efficiency,  and  in 

^-*»*iy  cases  they  are  not  even  approximately  watertight.    Those  fitted  in  warships 

^^*^<i  high-claas  passenger  vessels  are  designed  and  constructed  with  the  greatest 

^~^Te,  BO  as  to  combine  lightness  with  the  manimum  of  efficiency,  strength,  and 

**darance ;  and,  of  course,  they  are  perfectly  watertight. 

Art.  604.  A  hortzontEil  door  such  as  is  fitted  in  warships  and  high-class 

^^^erchant  vessels  is  shown  in  Fig.  1,  Plate  70.  The  frame  F  is  of  cast-iron,  and 
^^^•a  it  may  warp  during  the  cooling,  and  as  the  bulkhead  to  which  it  is  bolted  is 
^  ^ftver  a  perfect  plane,  it  is  cast  with  projecting  fitting-strips,  S,  which,  being 
^^^larrow,  may  be  chipped  readily  by  hand  to  fit  over,  and  conform  to,  the  irregu- 
-^arities  of  the  bulkhead.  To  save  weight  and  material,  it  is  cut  away  between 
""^e  bolts,  as  shown  at  S,  Fig.  4.  The  guide  grooves  for  the  door  are  formed  by 
"tiie  flat,  WTOUght-iron  face  pieces  P,  which,  while  secured  by  the  same  bolts  that 
hold  the  frame  to  the  bulkhead,  can  be  taken  off  without  disturbing  the  latter, 
thus  facilitating  the  planing  and  scraping  of  the  contact  surface  in  the  groove. 
The  top  and  bottom  grooves,  and  the  corresponding  edges  of  the  door,  are 
slightly  tapered,  so  that  when  the  door  is  closed  it  may  be  pressed  into  watertight 
contact  with  the  cast-iron  frame.  When  the  door  is  open,  the  thin  part  of  its 
edge  is  in  the  wide  part  of  the  groove,  and,  to  prevent  it  from  jarring  at  sea,  a 
■mall  parallel  groove,  Q,  is  provided  at  the  bottom  of  each  tapered  one.  The 
door  itself  may  be  a  steel  plate  or  casting,  and  small  doors  are  sometimes  of  cast 
brass.  The  one  shown  in  Fig.  r  is  a  steel  plate ;  around  its  margin,  where,  when 
dosed,  it  presses  with  watertight  contact  against  the  cast-iron  frame,  parallel 
strips  of  brass,  R,  arc  riveted,  and  these  and  the  frame  are  carefully  machined 
so  as  to  form  perfect  planes  and  fit  accurately  upon  one  another.  To  provide 
for  the  wedging  action,  similar,  but  tapered,  strips,  E,  are  fitted  on  the  opposite 
surface  of  the  door,  wliich,  of  course,  when  the  door  is  closed,  take  contact  with 
the  face  pieces,  P.  The  back  vertical  edge  of  the  door  has,  of  course,  no  groove 
to  enter,  but  it  is  pressed  against  the  cast-iron  frame  by  the  shaft,  this  being 
accomplished  by  locally  increasing  the  projection  of  the  racks,  so  that,  when  the 
door  is  closed,  the  pinion  wheels  may  press  against  it  at  that  part.  To  reduce 
friction,  horizontal  doors  are  ofien  provided  with  a  couple  of  small  wheel  casters, 
Art.  605.  A  high-class  vertical  door  is  shown  in  Fig.  4,  Plate  70.  The 
ftame,  as  before,  is  of  cast-iron,  with  wrought-iron  face  pieces,  but  another 
method  of  construction  is  illustrated  for  the  door  itself.  This  is  a  steel  plate, 
but  instead  of  fitting,  as  in  Fig.  i,  separate  face  and  wedge  strips  of  brass, 
marginal  pieces  of  cast  brass  are  provided.  Here  isolated  projections,  W,  take 
the  place  of  a  continuous  tapered  strip.  These  are  advantageous  in  that  they 
reduce  the  weight,  and,  owing  to  the  smaller  surface  requiring  planing  and 
adjusting,  facilitate  the  fitting  of  the  door ;  further,  should  their  surfaces  become 
closed  with  dirt,  the  circumstance  is  less  likely  to  prevent  the  complete  closing 
of  the  door.  In  a  vertical  door  the  wedging  action  only  takes  place  at  the  sides, 
but  as  the  door  is  well  stififened  across  the  top  and  bottom,  sufficient  pressure  is 
transmitted  across  it.    The  nut  through  which  the  shaft  works  is  of  gun^metal. 
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The  construction  and  fitting  of  lliese  lifiht,  high-class  watertight  doors  is  noC  ■ 
simple  matter,  for  although,  after  carefally  planing,  filing  and  srraping  the  slidi^cig 
surfaces,  the  door  may  work  wiiii  perfect  precision  and  closeness  of  fit  in  izIB^^ 
shop,  the  subsequent  fitting  ami  iioiting  of  it  to  the  bulkhead  may  so  strain  it  ^^ 
lo  deslroy  the  accutacy  of  the  work,  which  must  then  be  corrected  by  furtl^t*' 
filing  and  scraping. 

Art.  506.  The  geared  doors  commonly  fitted  in  merchant  vesaelB  a_   ^* 
of  cast  iron  (Fig.  5,  Plate  71),  and,  if  carefully  designed  and  fitted,  they  may  Ci^^^ 
perfectly  efficient.    To  avoid  chipping  the  frame,  so  as  to  make  it  fit  the  irreguL^^^ 
■  surface  of  the  bulkhead,  a  thin  backing  of  hardwood  is  sometimes  ioiroducet^^ ' 
fitting  strips,  if  provided  at  all,  are  usually  loo  shallow  to  chip.     Wood  packii^^*- 
aimplifies  the  fitting  work,  but  it  is  objectionable  in  that  should  the  bulkhead  b^^* 
called  upon  to  act  as  a  fire  screen,  it  might  burn  and  loosen  the  door  ;  but,  c^^^ 
course,  it  is  probable  that  before  the  hardwood  between  the  two  metal  surtace«=^ 
was  burned  away,  the  bulkhead  would  itself  have  become  red  hot  and  spread  th^  ' 
fire  to  the  cargo  in  the  ne.xt  hold.     Sometimes,  instead  of  fitting  wood  backing"^ 
liquid  lead  is  tun    in    between    the  frame  and   the    bulkhead,      'I'his  fills  alk  * 
interstices  and  makes  a  solid  job,  but  it  is  objectionable  in  that,  should  a  fire^^ 
occur,  the  lead  would  at  once  melt  and  leave  the  door  loose.     In  the  door  shown  ^ 
in  Fig.  5  there  is  no  parallel  groove  corresponding  with  that  shown  in  Fig.  4,    ^ 
Plate  70,  so  that  when  the  door  is  op^ii  it  fits  loosely  in  the  tapered  groove  and     ' 
may  rattle  continuously  at  sea.     This  is  a  serious  matter,  for  not  only  does  the 
continuous  hammering  injure  the  sliding  surfaces,  but  the  engine-room  staff,  to 
stop  the  noise,  usually  jam  a  piece  of  wood  between  the  upper  part  of  the  door 
and  the  bulkhead,  an  expedient  which  at  once  makes  it  impossible  lo  close  the 
door  from  the  deck,  and  sometimes  even  from  below,  for  to  remove  the  obstruc- 
tion, when  the  door  is  tightly  jammed,  may  be  awkward  and  tedious. 

Art.  507.  In  practically  all  screw  steamers  there  is  at  least  one  watertight 
door,  viz.,  that  which  gives  access  to  the  tunnel.  And  in  cargo  vessels  there  are 
usually  two  more,  in  the  bulkhead  separating  the  boiler-room  from  the  fore  hold, 
so  that  when  the  after  part  of  the  latter  is  used  as  a  bunker,  the  coal  may  be 
available  to  the  stokehold.  The  latter  doors  are  practically  always  of  vertical 
type.  Watertight  doora  which  give  access  to  a  coal  banker  are  always 
objectionable,  and  they  should,  therefore,  be  avoided,  if  practicable,  by  so 
designing  the  coal  bunkers  that  the  containing  wall  next  the  stokehold  is  not  a 
watertight  one.  There  are  three  objections  to  these  doors :  (i)  the  coal  dust, 
sticking  and  clogging  in  the  oily  grooves,  may  prevent  the  door  from  shutting 
close;  (2)  the  cast-iron  surfaces  may  become  so  worn  away  by  corrosion  and 
attrition  as  to  deslroy  all  watertightness ;  (3)  should  it  be  required  suddenly  10 
close  the  door,  its  opening  may,  just  at  that  moment,  be  obstructed  by  large 
lumps  of  coal,  or  coal  may  be  washed  through  it  by  the  in-rushing  water.'  The 
first  two  objections  may  be  met  by  carefulness  on  the  pari  of  those  in  chaise. 
The  last  is  not  so  easily  avoided,  hut  it  may  be,  in  great  measure,  by  fitting  a 
screen  behind  the  door,  as  shown  in  Fig.  8,  Plate  71,  which,  it  will  be  observed, 
keeps  back  the  coal,  so  that  when  the  bunker  is  full  it  may  not  lie  heaped  up 
against  the  door,  nor  tumble  out  and  obstruct  the  opening  when  the  door  is 
opened.  This  provision  is  always  made  in  warships.  Sometimes  the  lower 
edge  of  the  door  is  provided  (vith  a  sharp  knife  edge,  so  that  it  may  cut  through 
minor  obstructions.  Bunker  doors  are  usually  about  3  feel  high,  by  a  feet  wide, 
but  when  Ihe  bunkers  are  large  and  arc  so  situated  that,  to  work  the  coal,  men 
must  pass  through  the  doorways  with  wheelbarrows,  they  must  be  considerably 
larger. 

When  watertight  doors  are  placed  within  a  coal  bunker  (as  is  common  in  the 
bulkheads  subdividing  iht;  'Iween-deck  bunkers  of  large  vessels)  protecting 
screens  or  casings  are  sometimes  fitted,  as  shown  in  Fig.  9,  Plate 
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"wr  absence,  the  coal  {when  the  bunker  ia  fiiU),  b;  pressing  against  either  side 

of  the  door,  would  prevent  it  from  being  either  opened  or  shut     When  a  vertical 

loiakeT  door  is  open,  and  coal  is  being  passed  ctirough  it,  its  screwed  shaft  may 

(■ecome  so  clogged  with  coal  dust  as  to  prevent  it  working  through  the  nut ;  this 

ii  avoided  in  high-class  doors  by  providing  a  tube  or  shealh  to  cover  and  protect 

■file  screw  when  the  door  is  open  (see  Fig.  4,  Plate  70).     The  lower  groove  of  a 

Mrizontal  bunker  door,  if  not  covered  when  the  door  is  open,  would  become 

""ttl  with  coal  dust,  which,  of  course,  might  prevent  the  shutting  of  the  door, 

"his  may  be  provided  against  to  a  certain  extent  by  leaving  openings  in  the 

"fsst-iron  frame  at  the  bottom  of  the  groove ;  but  in  high-class  doors,  whether 

Htuaied  in  a  bunker  or  elsewhere,  the  more  thorough  provision  is  made  of  fitting 

^'i    automatic  sill-plate,  as  shown  in  Fig.  7,  I'late  71.     This  is  so  pivoted 

^nd  weighted  that  immediately  the  door  is  opened  it  falls  down  and  covers  the 

groove ;  and  it  does  not  prevent  the  closing  of  the  door,  for  it  is  raised  and 

*'Pped  over  out  of  the  way  by  the  door  itself,  the  leading  edge  of  which  takes 

^^ntact  with  its  bevelled  end,  B,  and  wedges  it  over  as  shown  by  the  dotted 

*Oea  in  the  section.     Vertical  doors  have  no  lower  groove,  and  in  this  respect 

"*iy  are  preferable  to  horizontal  doors,  especially  for  coal  bunkers. 

Art.  608.  The  oontrolling  shaft  of  watertight  tunnel  and  stokehold  doors 

'    led  to  the  upper  part  of  the  engine-room  or  stokehold,  and  is  worked  there  by 

^heel  handle,  or  cross  bar  (Fig.  6,  Plate  71) ;  the  latter  may  be  fitted  loosely, 

*    in  a  vice,  but  a  ratchet  handle  is  better,  in  that  it  permits  of  greater  speed 

■*<i     precision,   and   gives   ample    power.     When  the  controlling  shaft  passes 

Vi-OTigh  the  deck,  it  terminates  in  a  brass  desk  plate,  the  top  of  which  when 

**«<:rewed  exposes  the  end  of  the  shaft,  which  is  squared  to  take  a  T-shaped 

E*a«iner  (sec  Fig.  5,  Plate  70).     As  fitted  in  merchant  ves.sels,  the  deck  plates  do 

'***  usually  indicate  the  position  of  the  door,  and  sometimes  there  is  not  even 

^_  arrow  to  show  the  direction  of  the  opening  or  shutting  movement.     In  war- 

'***ps  and  high-class  merchant  vessels  special   indicating  deck  platea   arc 

E**Ovided,  from  which  the  position  of  the  door  may  be  seen  at  a  glance,  by  the 

^^^sition  of  the  arrows  engraved  on  the  deck  plate  {Fig.  5).     In  merchant  vessels 

^^«  watertight  doers  are  not  usually  arranged  to  work  from  below ;  in  warships 

**»ey  may  be  worked  both  from  below  and  above.     With  a  vertical  door  this  is 

•ccomplished  as  shown  in  Fig.  5,  Plate  70,  by  means  of  a  couple  of  bevel 

wheels,  a  sprocket  wheel,  and  an  endless  chain.      If  the  chain  is  pulled  smardy, 

the  door  may  be   closed  in  a  few  seconds.     A  similar  arrangement  may  be 

applied  to  horizontal  doors,  but  the   more  simple  plan  is  usually  adopted  of 

enlarging  the  hub  of  one  of  the  pinion  wheels,  and  providing  it  with  spoke  holes 

for  the  insertion  of  a  lever  bar  (Fig.  r).     In  warships  the  controlling  shaft  has 

seldom  a  direct  lead  to  the  upper  deck,  so  that  bevel-wheel  and  other  gearing  is 

extensively  employed. 

Art.  609.  Much  of  the  objection  to  watertight  doors  would  disappear  if  the 
closing  of  them  could  be  accomplished  with  great  speed  and  little  effort,  for  if 
delayed  it  might  become  impossible.  And  it  would  be  still  further  nullified  if 
some  simple  arrangement  were  adopted  whereby  the  doors  would  close  auto- 
matically in  the  event  of  water  rising  up  towards  their  sills,  for  then  even  the 
omission  {on  the  part  of  the  crew)  to  close  them  would  not  prove  disastrous.  A 
large  number  of  so-called  "  quick  clOBtng  "  and  "  automatic  gears  "  have 
been  proposed  and  patented,  but  very  few  have  been  found  sufficiently  simple 
and  free  from  objections  to  warrant  their  adoption.  They  are  applicable  chiefly 
to  vertical  doors,  and  the  governing  principle  of  their  design  is  usually  some 
mechanical  arrangement  (workable  both  from  the  deck  and  below)  whereby  the 
ordinary  gear  may  be  uncoupled,  so  that  the  door,  being  free,  may  fall  at  once 
by  its  own  weight ;  if  it  fell  suddenly,  however,  something  would  probably  give 
way,  and  to  avoid  this,  therefore,  its  motion  must  be  modified  or  controlled  by  a 
"  cataract "  cylinder,  or  by  some  form  of  brake.  Automatic  closing  gears  usually 
embody  a  buoyant  fioat,  whiih  is  placed  at  a  loner  level  than  the  sill  of  the  door, 
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so  that  should  water  enter  and  buojr  it  upwards,  it  may — by  suitably  attach*'^ 
levers — free  the  door  from  the  restraint  of  its  ordinary  gear  and  ailow  it  to'diC^^^? 
by  its  own  weight.  -^«%, 

Art.  610.  In  the  International  Convention,  as  also  in  the  report  of  tt^K'^ 
Bulkhead  Commiitee  (1913),  certiiin  rules  are  laid  down  as  to  the  fitting  »  ^ 
doors  In  watertight  bolkbeads.  Amongst  others  it  is  required  that  tb:^^^ 
number  of  doors  must  be  reduced  to  "  the  minimum  compatible  with  the  desig^^.-S'^ 
and  proper  working  of  the  ship."  If,  in  the  machinery  space,  there  are  moiK^'^^^ 
than  five  watertight  doors  at  or  near  die  level  of  the  stokehold,  then  all  watei  ^^s^" 
tight  doors  situated  below  the  load  line  must  be  capable  of  being  closed  simu  m^^' 
taneously  from  the  bridge,  where  also  it  must  he  clearly  indicated  whether  thc^^^ 
are  open  or  shut.  The  closing  of  a  door  must  be  preceded  by  a  warning  goun**^*™ 
signal;  and  means  of  escape  from  any  compartment  to  the  deck,  in de pendent!; -K^^^^ 
of  the  doors,  must  be  provided  for  the  men.  All  doors  below  the  load  line  mu^C-*^' 
be  of  sliding  type,  and  they  must  be  geared  up  so  that  they  may  be  worked  froi*^^ 
above  the  bulkhead  deck.  Watertight  bunker  doors  must  have  screens  W*^^" 
prevent  coal  from  getting  in  the  doorway.  Doors  in  'tween  deck  bulkheads-  ^"^ 
separating  adjacent  coal  bunkers  must  be  workable  by  mechanical  power,  anc^  *; 
any  opening  or  closing  of  them  during  the  voyage  must  be  recorded  io  th^^-*^ 
log  book. 

For  doors  which  are  operated  from  the  bridge  small  electric  motors  m&y  b^^^  ' 
advantageously  employed.     In  the  well-known  Stone-Lloyd  ayBtem,  the  doois^^^ 
are  worked  by  hydraulic  power.    Two  j-inch  pipes  are  led  fore  and  aft  with  *^^q 
branches  to  every  door.    In  one  of  these  a  hydraulic  pressure  is  maintained,   ^^ 
and,  by  the  operation  of  a  master  valve,  controlled  from  the  bridge,  the  con-   —^  * 
dition  of  pressure  and  cxliaust  in  the  two  pipes  may  be  altered,  so  that  the  doors     ^r 
may  be  worked  one  way  or  the  otlier.     The  system  is  elaborated  in  a  very     "^ 
ingenious  way.     Although  doors  may  be  shut  from  the  bridge,  they  may  still  be        "^ 
opened  if  required  from  below,  but  they  close  again  automatically  when  the 
operator  has  ceased  to  manipulate  the  opening  mechanism.     When  doors  are 
being  closed  from  the  bridge,  a  warning  bell  sounds  continuously  at  each  one. 
In  the  chart  house  on  the  bridge  there  is  a  plan  of  the  ship  showing  the  various 
doors,  and,  affixed  at  each  one  on  the  plan,  there  is  a  small  red  electric  disc. 
As  each  door  finally  closes  it  moves  a  switch  which  lights  up  the  red  disc  repre- 
senting it  on  the  plan.     In  this  way  it  is  at  once  seen  by  the  officer  on  the 
bridge  whether  any  particular  door  is  shut  or  open. 

The  working  of  the  Stone-Lloyd  system  may  be  readily  explained  by  the 
diagrams,  Figs,  i  to  5,  Plate  67A.  In  Figs,  r  and  3,  M  is  the  "master  control 
valve"  in  the  engine-room,  the  slide  in  which  (shaded)  may  be  moved  against 
the  pressure  of  a  spring  (not  shown)  from  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  i  (the 
closing  position)  to  that  siiown  in  Fig.  a  (the  opening  position)  by  an  officer  on 
the  bridge,  through  the  medium  of  a  —inch  hydraulic  pressure  pipe  and  a  suitable 
control  valve.  The  valve  M  is  under  constant  water  pressure  from  a  steam 
pump  in  the  engine-room.  From  it,  two  j-inch  mains  (Nos.  i  and  2)  are  led 
fore  and  aft  past  all  the  doors,  to  each  of  which  a  ^-inch  branch  pipe  is  ted  from 
each  main  as  shown.  According  as  the  valve  M  is  in  the  position  shown  in 
Fig.  I  or  Fig.  3,  so  main  No.  i  or  No.  i  is  under  pressure  from  the  pump,  the 
other  main  in  each  case  being  open  to  the  exhaust.  The  exhaust  is  into  a  tank, 
and  the  pump,  which  is  always  under  steam,  creates  a  pressure  in  one  main  or 
the  other  of  700  pounds  per  square  inch. 

There  is  incorporated  with  each  door  a  "  door  operating  cylinder,"  D  in  the 
diagrams  (geared  directly  with  the  door  by  rack  and  pinion),  the  movement  of 
the  piston  in  which  causes  the  door  to  slide  open  or  shut.  If  the  mains  Nos.  i 
and  a  were  connected  directly  one  to  each  end  of  the  door  cylinder,  as  shown 
by  the  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  i,  then  the  closmg  or  opening  of  the  door  would 
follow  at  once  as  the  result  of  placing  the  master  control  valve  M  in  the  position 
shown  in  Fig.  r  or  Fig.  3.    To  permit,  however,  of  a  door  being  shut  or  opened 
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locally,  a  "  door  control  valve  "  C  is  provided  at  each  one.  The  moving  pait  of 
this  valve  is  shown  shaded,  and  it  is  so  designed  that  water  from  main  No.  i  has 
free  access  both  ahove  and  helow  it.  It  will  he  observed  that  the  rod  R  passing 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  valve,  reduces  the  effective  area  of  the  lower  surface 
<A  the  valve  by  its  own  sectional  area,  the  upper  surface  being  correspondingly 
lai|;er.  It  foUows,  therefore,  that  when  No.  i  main  is  under  pressure,  as  in 
Fig.  I,  the  valve  tends  always  to  move  to  the  lower  position,  in  which  case  the 
pressure  water  Sows,  as  shown  by  the  arrows,  to  Che  closing  end  of  the  door 
cylinder  and  closes  the  door.  While  the  valve  C  is  ihus  under  unbalanced 
.  water  pressure  from  ahove,  it  may  be  raised  against  the  pressure  by  means  of  the 
hand  lever  L,  to  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  a,  when  the  pressure  water  (which 
has  access  both  above  and  below  the  valve)  passes  to  the  opening  end  of  the 
door  cylinder  D  and  opens  the  door.  Immediately  the  hand  Lever  is  released 
the  valve  M  automatically  returns  Co  i:s  former  position  (Fig.  i)  and  the  door 
closes  again.  The  lever  L  is  in  duplicate  on  either  side  of  the  bulkhead,  so  that 
the  door  may  he  controlled  from  either  side. 

When  main  No  a  is  under  pressure  as  in  Fig.  3,  the  water  above  and  below 
the  valve  V  is  op?n  to  the  exhaust.  The  valve  has  then  no  automatic  tendency 
to  move  one  way  or  the  other,  but  is  controlled  entirely  by  the  hand  lever  L. 
In  this  condition  the  door  shuts  when  the  lever  is  depressed  (Fig.  5)  and 
Opens  when  it  is  raised  (Fig.  3).  When  jilaccd  in  the  intermediate  position 
shown  in  Fig.  4  the  door  remains  in  whatever  position  it  happens  to  be  in  at 
the  time. 

When  pressure  is  put  in  main  No.  i  (by  an  officer  on  the  bridge)  then,  as 
A.lready  seen,  all  the  door  control  valves  V  at  all  the  doors  move  down  (if  not 
already  down  or  held  up  by  the  hand  lever)  and  all  the  doors  close.  Following 
on  this  condition,  if  a  reversal  of  pressure  in  main  No.  3  is  now  made  (Fig.  3), 
Iben  all  doors  automatically  open,  the  lower  position  of  valve  V  being  the  open- 
ing position  when  pressure  is  in  No.  a,  and  vice  vend. 

In  some  vessels  there  may  be  certain  doors,  the  possibility  of  opening  which 
from  the  bridge  may  be  undesirable  (as  in  those  giving  access  to  insulated 
chambers),  and,  to  meet  such  cases,  a  supplementary  plunger  valve  P  is  intro- 
duced (Fig.  4).  It  will  be  observed  that,  with  main  No.  a  under  pressure,  the 
plunger  moves  down  (as  in  Fig.  4),  takes  contact  with  the  lever  L,  and  raises 
the  valve  V  to  the  neutral  position,  in  which  no  pressure  water  can  enter  the 
door  cylinder.  It  will  also  be  observed  that  the  stop  S  limits  the  travel  of  the 
plungei  to  this  neutral  position,  but  that,  by  raising  the  lever  against  the  pressure 
of  the  plunger,  or  depressing  it,  the  door  may  slill  be  opened  or  shut  locally. 

The  plunger  P  and  stop  S  may  also  serve  the  useful  purpose  of  an  automatic 
closing  gear,  that  is,  one  which  causes  a  door  to  shut  in  the  event  of  water 
entering  a  compartment  and  rising  towards  the  open  doorway.  This  is  readily 
accomplished  by  attaching  to  the  stop  S  an  arm  D,  as  shown  in  Fig.  5,  the  free 
Hid  of  which  is  connected  by  a  lever  and  rod  to  a  float  in  the  bilge  (not  shown). 
The  floating  upwards  of  the  latter  causes  a  rotary  movement  of  the  stop  on  its 
own  axis  from  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  4  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  5,  which 
permits  the  plunger  to  descend  further,  fully  depress  the  lever  L,  and  thus  raise 
the  valve  C  as  shown,  in  which  position,  when  pressure  is  in  maia  No.  2,  the 
door  closes.  When  pressure  is  in  main  No.  i  then,  of  course,  all  doors  close, 
whether  this  automatic  closing  arrangement  is  fitted  or  not. 

Art.  511.  Watertight  manhole  covers,  such  as  are  fitted  on  tank  tops, 
vary  considerably  in  design;  some  different  kinds  are  shown  in  Plate  7a. 
Watertigbtness  is  usually  secured  with  putty  and  rope  yarn.  Figs,  i  and  2 
represent  old-fashioned  arrangements.  The  cover  shown  in  Fig.  8  is  one  very 
commonly  adopted.  That  shown  in  Fig.  4  is  advantageous  in  that  there  are 
only  two  nuts  to  tighten,  and  the  cast-iron  segmental  cap  protects  the  cover. 
Figs.  6  and  10  show  arrangements  sometimes  adopted  where  there  is  no 
ceiling  planking ;  when,  in  such  a  case,  an  ordinary  manhole  door  is  employed, 
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the  bolts  and  fastenings  are  exposed  and  are  not  unlikely  to  be  loosened  o«= 
damaged  by  improperly  stowed  ca^o  or  cargo  in  process  of  working.      Pro^:^ 
tection  in  such  case  may  be  secured  by  riveting  an  angle-bar  frame  on  the  tanbA 
top  around  the  manhole,  or  an  oval  frame  of  cast  steel,  about  i  inches  thick^'^ 
and  bevelled  down  to  the  tank  top  on  the  outside,  glacis  style.     Fig.  ii  shnw!^ 
the  arrangement   commonly  adopted   in  warships ;    it    is   costly,  and   has   no^ 
particular  advantage,  and  the  coaming  makes  it  rather  more  awkward  to  pass  ^ 
through  the  hole.     It  will  be  observed  that,  with  the  excepdon  of  the  covers 
shown    in  Figs,   a,  7,  and  ri,  all   the   others   have    the   important   advantage 
that  they  are  fitted  below  the  tank   top,  so  that  the  water  pressure  assists 
the  bolts  in  forcing  them  tightly  on  to  their  seating.     Watertight  hatch  covers, 
such  as  are  flUed  over  deep  tanks,  are  described  in  Art.  458,  and  illustrated 
in  Plate  71. 
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CHAFFER   XXXI. 

*UliPlMG   ARRANGEMENTS,    SCUPPERS,  FRKSH-WAIEK   TANKS,  FIRE  SERVICli,  FIRE- 
EXTINGUISHING   SVSTI-.MS,   WATER   CLOSETS,    ASH  SIIOOI-S,    ETC. 

Art.  612.  As  all  vessels  are  liable  to  make  water,  pumps  must  be  provided  to 
dear  it  away,  not  only  for  the  safety  of  the  ship  but  to  avoid  the  damage  which 
cargo  might  suffer  should  even  a  small  volume  of  water  wash  about  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hold.  A  well-built  steel  or  iron  ship  may  be  said  to  be  as  tight  as  a 
bottle ;  if  the  hatches,  etc.,  are  tightly  battened  down  so  that  no  water  can  pass 
through  them,  the  pumps  need  never  be  used.  Large  wood  ships  often  leak  so 
freely  as  to  require  almost  continuous  pumping,  and,  to  save  manual  labour,  the 
pumps  of  old  vessels  are  usually  geared  to  a  portable  windmill  arrangement,  so 
thai  they  may  be  worked  continuously  and  automatically.'  But  although  under 
normal  conditions  a  well-built  steel  or  iron  ship  is  usually  quite  tight,  there  is 
still  always  a  possibility  of  water  entering,  for  she  may  spring  a  leak,  through 
starting  of  the  seams  and  riveting  of  the  shell,  due  eiiher  to  straining  in  heavy 
weather  or  to  striking  sunken  wreckage  ;  and  volumes  of  water  may  pour  through 
the  hatchways  ot  other  deck  openings  if  these  should  be  ill-secured  in  heavy 
weather;  and,  of  course,  collisions  and  strandings,  though  unlikely  occurrences, 
may  cause  serious  leakage. 

In  steamers  water  always  tends  to  accumulate  in  the  machinery  compart- 
ment, through  leakage  from  the  various,  drain  cocks,  pumps  and  cisterns,  and 
the  constant  flow  into  the  bilges  of  the  water  used  for  cooling  the  bearings  and 
extinguishing  the  hot  ashes  in  the  stokehold.  To  clear  this  away,  steam  bilge 
pomps  are  kept  more  or  less  constantly  in  operation.  The  machinery  compart- 
ment is  also  liable,  in  heavy  weather,  to  downpours  of  sea  water  through  the 
fiddley  gratings  and  ventilators,  kept  open  to  supply  air  to  the  furnaces  and  to 
ventilate  the  hot  spaces  below.  To  provide  against  this,  the  machinery  openings 
are  raised  welt  above  the  upper  deck,  by  means  of  casings  (Art.  306) ;  in  large 
passenger  vessels,  with  their  high  freeboard  and  lofty  promenade  and  shade 
decks,  they  may  be  30  or  40  feet  above  water.  It  may  be  observed  that  when 
waves  break  over  a  ship  they  have  a  surprising  power  of  leaping  upwards;  in 
exceptional  cases  even  the  side  rails  of  so  lofty  a  structure  as  the  flying  bridge 
are  sometimes  bent  and  broken  by  blows  from  solid  water;  the  wheel  house  may 
be  stove  in,  and  the  funnel  and  stokehold  ventilators  swept  away. 

Should  a  large  volume  of  water  accumulate  in  the  machinery  bilges,  the 
result  might  be  serious,  for,  as  noticed  in  .\rt.  338,  it  may,  in  washing  from  side 
to  side,  lift  the  stokehold  plates  and  throw  them  about  to  the  danger  of  pipes 
and  valves,  it  may  also,  by  washing  coal  and  ashes  into  the  bilges,  result  in  the 
choking  of  the  pumps,  and,  with  these  ino[X!rative,  the  water  might  accu- 
raubte,  extinguish  the  fires,  and  ultimately  cause  the  loss  of  the  ship.  The 
danger  of  a  sudden  accumulation  of  water  in  the  machinery  bilges  is  best  met  by 
providing  ample  bilge  space  below  the  platforms.  In  a  double-bottom  vessel 
the  stokehold  plates  may  only  be  a  foot  or  two  above  the  tank  top,  in  which 
case,  with  only  the  side  gutters  to  contain  bilge  water,'  a  comparatively  small 
'  An  automallc  sysleiu  of  pumping  and  venlilaliii(;  (7!4i>/^j)  wherein  the  rolling  movement 
of  the  ship  is  atiliied  as  prime  mover,  was  applied  lo  some  of  the  early  warships.— See  "  Nmial 
■Stienci,"  vol.  1,  1873. 

*  TTie  term  "InIrc  water"  is  used  in  referring  lo  any  free  waler  in  the  holds;  a  small 
quaniiiy  uf  waler  in  a  Uillast  tatik  is  not  properly  so  termed. 
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qaanlity  might  roll  over  the  tank  top,  with  the  results  just  noticed.  To  avmSt  ■*=> 
this,  therefore,  it  is  usual  to  provide  a  large  pump  well  in  the  machinery  conKT^^ 
partment  (Fig.  a,  Plate  i8,  and  Plates  109,  no),  for,  of  course,  until  this  fills-I-IJ 
water  cannot  rise  above  the  lank  top.  The  plan  now  often  adopted  of  discor-»<^ 
tinuing  the  douhle  bottom  under  the  boilers  is  an  excellent  one  as  regards  thfC^ 
providing  of  a  capacious  well. 

The  pTunping  arrangement  of  a  cargo  vessel  is  a  simple  aflkir ;  that  a=>  - 
a  large  passenger  vessel  may  be  complicated  and  extensive;  in  warahipu**^ 
owing  to  their  numerous  watertight  compartments  and  special  requirements,  it  i.J' 
intricate  in  the  extreme.  Sailing-ships  have  only  a  pair  of  large  hand  pump^s^^ 
but  if  a  steam  winch  is  carried,  it  is  usually  arranged  to  gear  by  messenger  chairs  K^ 
to  the  pumps.  Steamers  are  provided  with  both  hand  and  steam  pumps ;  th»-** 
former  are  usually  worked  from  the  deck ;  the  latter,  of  course,  are  in  the  enginfr-^^  * 
room,  suction  pipes  being  led  fiom  them  to  the  various  holds.  In  large  stcamerSj^*'^ 
having  ballast  tanks,  there  are  two  steam  pumping  systems:  biige  pumps  for  tht^*- 
holds,  and  ballast  pumps  for  the  tanks.  All  steam  pumps,  however,  are  &x:^^ 
connected  by  piping  as  to  be  available  together  or  separately  for  either  service. 

Art.  513.  The  bilge  ptimp — or  pumps,  for  they  are  practically  always  in*^^ 
duplicate — is  geared  to  and  forms  part  of  the  main  engine,  so  that,  of  course,  ^^ 
when  this  is  not  working,  the  pump  is  inoperative;  in  oiiier,  therefore,  that    '^^ 
steam   pumping   power  may  be  available  at  all  times,  an  independent  steam      ' 
donkey  pump  is  always  provided ;  and  in  practically,  all  steamers  there  is  a       ' 
donkey  boiler  to  provide  steam  for  this  donkey  pump,  and  for  other  auxiliary 
machinery,  in  port,  when  the  main  boilers  are  cold  (Art.  316).     The  donkey 
pump  connects  to  the  same  system  of  piping  as  the  bilge  pumps,  so  that  both 
may  do  the  same  work  together  or  separately.     The  bilge  pump  is  arranged  to 
draw  water  from  every  compartment  in  the  ship  ;  there  are  thus  numerous  pipes 
leading  to  the  pump,  but  as  there  is  only  one  in  actual  coimection  therewith,  a 
special  union  is  necessary  whereby  the  pumping  power  may  be  distributed  as 
required.     This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  a  Vtive  ohest,  or  dietrlbntlon 
box,  which,  as  shown  in  Figs,  rr  and  la,  Plate  74,  is  a  rectangular,  cast-iron 
box,  to  which  the  pump  suction '  and  the  various  branch  suctions  connect     In 
the  chest,  over  each  branch,  tliere  is  a  screw-down  valvt ;  if  all  of  these  are 
closed,  the  chest  forms  a  cul-de-sac  for  the  pump  suction,  and,  of  course,  any  one 
that  is  opened  at  once  forms  a  continuation  of  it.     On  each  valve  handle  there 
is  marked  the  compartment  which  it  controls,  and,  by  opening  any  particular 
one,  any  particular  hold  may  be  pum|)ed  from. 

Separate  valve  chests  are  provided  for  the  forward  and  for  the  after  holds, 
and  as  the  connection  to  the  pump  is  made  by  a  single  pipe,  the  total  length  of 
piping  is  minimized  by  placing  the  former  in  the  forward  stokehold  and  the 
latter  at  the  after  end  of  the  engine-room,  where,  of  course,  they  are  always 
accessible.  To  save  piping,  there  are  usually  two  or  three  chests  for  each  region. 
As  already  mentioned,  the  donkey  pump  is  also  available  for  pumping  the  bilges; 
and  in  laige  vessels  there  is  a  separate  ballast  pump  for  the  ballast  tanks,  and  a 
fire-engine  pump,  and  all  these  have  a  connection  (direct  or  indirect)  to  the  bilge 
valve  chests,  so  that  all  the  pumping  power  of  the  ship  (excepting  the  circulating 
pump)  may  be  brought  to  bear  on  any  particular  hold ;  but,  of  course,  in  order 
that  this  concentration  of  power  may  be  useful,  the  suction  pipes  to  each  hold 
would  have  to  be  exceptionally  large  or  numerous.  The  number,  size,  and 
disposition  of  the  suction  pipes  to  the  various  holds  vary  according  to  the  size 
of  the  vessel,  the  character  of  the  hold,  and  whether  or  not  there  is  a  double 
bottom.  Lloyd's  rules  specify  certain  requirements,  and  as  these  represent 
modern  practice,  they  will  be  specially  considered  in  the  following. 

Art.  614.  Notice,  first,  the  arrangement  of  pump  suctions  in  a  vessel 
not  having  a  double  bottom.     In  the  'midship  holds  of  a  large  flat-bottomed 

'  Tile  icim  "  suclioo"  U  uied  to  denote  any  pipe  thruugh  which  water  is  lucieJ  by  a  pump. 
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steamer  three  steam  suctions  are  provided,  one  over  the  keel  and  one  at  either 
tide,  near  the  bilge  (see  Fig.  30,  Plate  73).  The  necessity  for  the  latter  is 
indicated  in  the  sVetcb,  in  vhich  the  vessel  is  depicted  as  having  talten  a  list,  and 
the  bilge  water  as  haring  mn  down  out  of  range  of  the  middle-line  suction ;  if 
there  were  no  side  suctions,  the  water,  not  being  under  control,  might  increase 
in  volume  and,  by  heeling  the  ship  still  further,  perhaps  capsize  her.  In  holds 
towards  the  bow  and  stem,  01  in  'midship,  sharp-bottomed  holds,  suctions  are 
cmly  required  over  the  keel,  two  in  large  holds  and  one  in  small.  In  the  'midship 
holds  of  small  flat-bottomed  vessels  two  steam  suctions  may  suffice,  one  towards 
dtber  bilge;  or  if  sharp-bottomed,  one  middle-line  suction.  The  diameters  of 
the  bilge-suction  pipes  depend  on  the  size  of  the  vessel,  and  whether  there  are 
one,  two,  or  three  in  a  hold.  The  general  practice,  and  that  specified  in  Lloyd's 
niles,  is  a-inch  piping  for  vessels  less  than  500  tons,  to  3^inch  for  those  over 
3000  tons.  The  middle-line  suction  is  usually  from  J  to  i  inch  larger  than  those 
at  the  sides,  the  latter  being  regarded  as  auxiliary  or  emergency  suctions. 

Art.  B16.  In  case  a  vessel  should  make  water  when  lying  in  harbour  with  no 
tleam  in  the  boilers,  band-pump  suctions  are  usually  provided  to  every  hold. 
£ach  of  these  may  be  connected  to  a  separate  lift  pump  on  (he  upper  deck ;  but 
in  modem  vessels  a  single  hand-power  Downton  pump  is  usually  substituted, 
in  which  case  special  hand-pump  suction  pipes  maybe  dispensed  with,  the  steam- 
pump  suction  pipes  serving  both  purposes. 

In  the  case  of  large  vessels  it  is  very  doubtful  if  hand  pamps  are  of  any 
>'cal  use,  because,  owing  to  the  great  height  the  water  must  be  lifted,  they  are 
■V-ery  hard  to  work  by  manual  effort,  and  this  is  accentuated  by  (he  fact  that,  as 
tliey  are  rarely  used,  they  are  seldom  in  efficient  working  order,  the  cup-Ieadier 
^Lnd  leather-faced  valves  becoming  shrunken  and  hard  (Art.  539).     If  this  be 
^^ODsidered  in  conjunction  with  the  fact  that  the  need  to  use  the  hand  pumps 
vmay  never  arise  in  the  lifetime  of  a  ship,  and  that,  if  it  did,  their  effect  in 
^^learing  away  a  dangerous  volume  of  water  would  be  negligible,  it  is  evident 
KJliat  there  is  good  reason  to  question  the  advisability  of  fitting  them  in  at  least 
«:>rdinary   vessels   of  considerable   size.      Lloyd's   rules   permit   of  their   being 
«3iBpeiised  with  tmder  the  following  conditions :  that  there  is  a  donkey 
t=>oiIer  situated  well  above  the  upper  deck,  and  two  steam  pumps  in  separate 
c::oaipartments,  workable  by  steam  from  both  the  main  and  donkey  boilers,  and 
«:onnected  to  ^e  usual  bilge  suctions.     Otherwise,  if  there  are  two  independent 
'Watertight  boiler-rooms,  the  donkey  boiler  is  not  needed.    With  the  foregoing 
«::onditions,  it  is  fairly  certain  that  sieam  pumping  power  will  always  be  available. 
X^  as  is  usual,  all  the  boilers  are  in  one  compartment,  then  the  accidental  flood- 
ing of  this  space  would  deprive  the  vessel  of  all  steam  pumping  power.     The 
placing  of  the    donkey  boiler   on    the  upper  deck,  where  it  is  unaffected  by 
collisions  or  grounding  accidents,  is  now  recognised  as  a  very  desirable  arrange- 
ment; for,  besides  ensuring  that  steam  pumping  power  is  always  available,  it 
precludes  the  serious  possibility,  in  passenger  vessels,  of  the  whole  vessel  being 
plunged  in  darkness,  through  lack  of  sleam  to  drive  the  dynamos. 

Special  pamplng  power  is  always  provided  for  the  machinery  space ; 
for  not  only  is  water  particularly  liable  to  accumulate  here,  but  the  suction  pipes 
are  apt  to  be  choked  l)y  the  coal  dust,  ashes,  grease,  bits  of  waste,  etc.,  which 
always  gather  in  the  machinery  bilges.  Coal  dust  and  grease  form  together  a 
stiff  paste  (which  forms  into  balls  with  the  rolling  of  the  vessel)  which  quickly 
chokes  the  limber  holes  in  the  floors,  so  that  water  cannot  pass  freely  to  the 
pump  suctions ;  to  provide  against  this,  it  was  common  at  one  time,  in  single- 
bottom  vessels,  to  pass  a  small  chain  through  the  limber  holes,  from  end  to  end 
of  the  machinery  space,  which,  when  pulled  backwards  and  forwards  occasionally, 
kept  the  holes  clear. 

Not  less  than  three  bilge  suctions  are  fitted  in  the  machinery  space,  one  over 
the  keel  and  one  at  each  bilge,  connected  usually  to  the  valve  chest  controlling 
the  after  holds.     And,  further,  Lloyd's  rules  require  an  Independent  suction. 
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having  a  direct  lead  &om  the  donkey  pump ;  tliis  is  userul  in  that,  b^"""^^ 
controlled  by  a  single  valve,  it  may  be  put  in  operation  mthout  delay,  ind*-^'^ 
pendently  of  other  pumping  work  going  on  through  the  valve  chest  common  W      * 
the   numerous  hold  suctions,  and,  therefore,  with  comparative  freedom  fror»^^ 
hreakdowns  due  to  leaky  or  choked  valves.     And,  as  a  further  means  of  rapid!  I  *^ 
removing,  in  an  emergency,  large  volumes  of  water  from  the  machinery  bilges^^* 
the  oirCTllatlng  pomp  has  a  special  suction  leading  into  them.     This  pmnp  i.* 
worked  by  the  main  engine,  but  sometimes  it  is  driven  by  an  independent  engine^* 
in  which  case  it  may  be  of  centrifugal  type.     Its  duty  is  to  draw  water  from  ih^*^ 
sea  through  a  large  under-water  valve,  inject  it  into  and  through  the  condenser*- ^^ 
{so  that  it  may  circulate  among  the  steam  tubes),  and  finally  eject  it  through  a^^ 
valve  in  the  vessel's  side,  above  the  load-water  line.     As  a  large  volume  of  water"     ' 
iii  required  to  cool  thoroughly  the  condenser  tubes,  the  circulating  pump  must 
be  large  and  powerful ;  and  it  is  evident,  if  it  be  made  to  draw  its  supply  or 
water  from  the  bilge  instead  of  from  the  sea,  that,  while  still  cooling  the  con- 
denser, it  would  do  the  additional  useful  work  of  rapidly  clearing  away  the  bilge 
water.     lis  bilge  suction  pipe,  or  "i/^ir  injection"  as  it  is  termed  (referring  to 
the  injection,  into  the  eondetiscr,  of  bi/^e  water  instead  of  sea  water),  is  led  down 
to  the  tank  lop   or   into   the   side  gutter,  where   it   is   readily  accessible  for 
examination  and  clearing. 

Art.  516.  In  a  vessel  having  a  continuous  double  bottom,  the  only 
place  wherein  bilge  wat^r  can  accumulate  is  the  side  gutters.  Compared  with 
the  bilge  space  existing  with  ordinary  floors,  the  capacity  of  the  side  gutters  is, 
of  course,  very  limited;  but  as  the  chance  of  serious  leakage  is  small,  bilge 
water  may  be  kept  quite  sufficiently  under  control  by  fitting,  in  each  gutter,  a 
steam  suction  {Fig.  13,  Plate  73).  Nevertheless,  it  is  sometimes  thought  desirable 
to  increase  the  bilge  space,  so  that  should  a  considerable  volume  of  water  accu- 
mulate from  some  abnormal  cause,  it  may  not,  before  it  is  pumped  out,  fill  the 
gutters,  wash  over  the  tank  top  and  damage  cargo.  This  is  accomplished  by 
forming  wella  in  the  double  bottom,  by  fitting  two  watertight  divisions — i.e. 
making  two  of  the  floors  watertight — in  place  of  one,  at  the  end  of  each  tank, 
and  piercing  holes  in  the  margin  plate  so  that  the  water  in  the  gutters  may  flow 
into  the  well  {Fig.  2,  Plate  18,  and  Figs.  7  and  la,  Plate  88).  Weils  are  advan- 
tageous not  only  in  increasing  the  bilge  space,  but  because,  as  the  water  from 
both  side  gutters  accumulates  in  one  compact  mass,  it  may  be  controlled  by  one 
pump  suction  and  sounded  in  one  operation.  They  are  objectionable,  however, 
in  that,  forming  discontinuities  in  the  double  bottom,  they  destroy  its  valuable 
character  as  a  complete,  watertight,  inner  skin,  and  as  they  ate  confined  and  not 
readily  accessible,  they  are  apt  to  be  neglected  and  to  become  choked  with  mud, 
whicli  in  some  cases  may  result  in  serious  local  corrosion.  For  these  reasons  it 
is  usually  preferred  not  to  provide  wells  in  a  double  bottom,  except  in  the 
machinery  space,  where,  as  already  noticed,  a  large  bilge  space  is  very  desirable. 
Very  commonly  neither  wells  nor  side  gutters  are  provided,  the  chance  of  leakage 
water,  sufficient  to  cause  damage  to  cargo,  being  deemed  too  remote  to  merit 
consideration  {Art.  239,  and  Fig-  9,  Plate  4,  and  Plate  107). 

Sometimes  the  special  advantage  of  a  well  is  secured  without  interfering  with 
the  completeness  of  the  watertight  inner  bottom,  by  fitting  at  each  opening  into 
the  well  through  the  margin  plate  or  tank  top,  a  nonreturn  valve,  i.e.  a  valve 
which,  while  permitting  water  to  pass  into  the  well,  closes  automatically,  should 
it  seek  to  pass  the  other  way — from  the  well  into  the  hold  {see  A,  Fig.  a,  Plate 
18).  Valves  of  this  type,  though  largely  used  in  warships,  are  rarely  employed 
in  merchant  vessels;  when  situated  in  the  bilge,  where  dirt  rapidly  accumulates, 
they  are  not  at  all  reliable.  Sometimes,  in  place  of  carrying  the  well  right  across 
the  lank,  it  is  confined  to  the  central  .part  lying  between  the  two  innermost 
longitudinals  {Fig,  4),  and  in  order  that  water  may  drain  into  it  from  the  gutters, 
targe  wrought-iron  conduit  pipes,  with  or  without  non-return  valves,  are  fitted 
between.     Wliun  the  tank  top  slu[ie&  upwards  towards  either  bilge,  any  drainamj 
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water  which  collects  upon  it  flows  naturally  towards  the  centre  line  instead  of 
into  the  side  gutters ;  here,  therefore,  if  the  upward  slope  of  the  tank  top  is 
considerable,  wells  should  be  fitted  with  drain  holes  in  the  tank  top.  To  pre- 
serve, in  such  cases,  the  integrity  of  the  tank  top,  the  well  is  sometimes  formed 
as  a  potket  or  recess,  a  single  pump  suction  being  led  into  it  to  remove  drainage 
water  (Fig.  3).  By  the  International  Convention  wells  in  passenger  vessels  may 
not  be  deeper  than  half  the  depth  of  the  double  bottom. 

The  arrangement  of  the  bilge  auctions  in  a  vessel  having  a  double  bottom 
depends  on  whether  or  not  wells  are  provided.  If  there  is  no  well,  a  steam 
suction  is  placed  in  each  gutter ;  if  there  is  one,  and  the  vessel  is  flat-bottomed, 
another  is  fitted  over  the  keel,  in  the  well ;  if  sharp -bottomed,  the  latter  alone 
may  suffice.  In  the  machinery  space,  if  there  is  no  well,  two  steam  suctions  are 
fitted  in  each  gutter;  if  there  is  a  well,  one  is  fitted  in  it,  and  one  in  each  gutter, 
where  .it  is  readily  accessible  for  clearing  should  it  become  choked.  And  in 
addition  to  these  there  is,  of  course,  the  independent  donkey,  and  circulating 
pump  suctions.  As  regards  hand  pumps,  one  is  generally  fitted  in  each  side 
gutter;  but  in  the  case  of  small  end  holds,  where  there  is  a  well,  one  at  the 
middle-line  may  sutlice. 

Art.  517.  At  the  after  end  of  the  shaft  tunnel  a  well  is  usually  provided  in 
which  the  water  iised  to  cool  the  bearings  and  leakage  water  from  the  propeller 
tube  may  collect  before  it  is  pumped  out  (see  Fig.  11,  Plate  29,  and  Pktes  109 
and  1 10).  Immediately  before  the  tunnel  well,  between  it  and  the  end  of  the 
double  bottom,  there  may  be  a  bilge  space,  open  to,  and  forming  a  well  for,  the 
after  hold  (Fig  13,  Plate  ag).  As  these  two  wells  join  one  another,  the  fitting  of 
two  long  suction  pipes  to  the  valve  chest  in  the  engine-room  is  usually  avoided 
by  placing  three-way  or  open-bottom  cock,  or  small  valve  chest,  at  the  after 
end  of  the  tunnel,  connecting  it  by  a  single  pipe  to  the  valve  chest  in  the  engine- 
room,  and  fitting  a  short  branch  suction  down  into  each  well  (Fig.  12,  Plate  29). 
If  a  valve  chest  is  adopted,  then,  if  the  tunnel  filled  with  water  when  the  valves 
to  both  wells  happened  to  be  open,  the  water  would  flow  into,  and  fill  the  after 
hold;  with  a  three-vay  or  open-bottom  cock  this  may  be  avoided,  for  it  may  be 
so  designed  as  not  to  permit  of  a  communication  between  the  suction  pipes  to  the 
two  wells.  With  a  valve  chest  the  same  result  may  be  accomplished  by  making 
the  valveB  of  non-return  tyi>e,  or  by  gearing  them  to  the  upper  deck  (Art.  531). 
If  the  after  peak  is  a  ballast  tank,  its  suction  pipe  may  also  be  fitted  as  a  branch 
to  the  aforesaid  valve  diest,  but  then  non-return  valves  to  the  hold  and  tunnel 
well  are  imperative.  When  the  -after  peak  is  not  a  ballast  tank,  the  necessity 
of  fitting;  a  band  pump  or  steam  suction  for  clearing  away  its  bilge  water  is 
avoided  by  fitting  a  cock  at  the  lower  part  of  the  bulkhead,  by  which  water  may 
be  drained  from  it  into  the  tutmcl  well ;  as  the  cock  is  in  the  tunnel,  it  is  always 
accessible. 

In  the  case  of  the  fore  peak,  if  it  is  not  a  ballast  tank,  a  small,  deck  hand 
pump  only  need  be  littud :  a  steam  suction  is  unnecessary,  for  the  space 
within  the  peak  is  small,  and  even  if  water  did  accumulate  it  would  do  little  or  no 
harm,  and,  moreover,  a  steam  suction  is  objectionable  in  that,  as  it  pierces  the 
collision  bulkhead,  it  prejudices,  somewhat,  its  integrity.  At  one  time  a  sluice 
valve  was  fitted  on  this  bulkhead,  which  served  the  same  purpose  as  a  cock  on  the 
bulkhead  of  the  after  peak  (Art.  518). 

Art.  618.  The  fore-and-Eift  position  of  the  ends  of  the  bilge  Bactiona 
in  the  various  holds  depends  on  circumstances.  If  the  vessel  werfc  always  on 
even  keel  it  would  not  matter  to  what  point  they  were  led,  but  as  there  is  usually 
a  trim  by  the  stern,  they  are  evidently  best  placed  when  at  the  after  end  of  each 
hold,  which  position, as  regards  the  forward  holds,  is  also  advantageous  in  that  it 
minimizes  the  length  of  piping.  When  the  supplementary  hand  pumps  are 
placed  at  the  opposite  end  to  the  steam  suctions,  then  all  biige  water  may  be 
cleared  from  the  hold,  however  the  vessel  may  trim.  In  small  vessels  in  which 
the  machinery  is  aft,  and  which  have  only  one  long  cargo  hold  (Fig.  i,  Plate  30), 
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the  bilge  water  in  the  latter  space  has  so  wide  a  fore-tnd-aft  Ttnge,  that  cvei  ~-  -*, 
small  quamiiy,  if  it  flowed  forward,  might,  by  causing  a  trim  by  the  bow,  rem^^^^*'' 
out  of  range  of  the  suctions  at  the  after  end;  in  such  cases,  therefore,  —  -^ 
additional  suction  should  be  placed  at,  or  near,  the  forward  end  of  the  hold-        ^^^ . 

Art.  619.  The  pomp  Buctions  are,  of  course,  led  into  the  bilges  belo- 
the  calling  planking  so  that  whatever  water  they  remove  most  first  fir 
Ita  way  throagh  the  ceiling  into  the  bilge  space.  If  the  ceiling  planking 
new  and  closely  fitted,  or  if  it  is  caulked,  as  it  sometimes  is  when  btUk  grain 
carried,  it  is  quite  likely  that  water,  entering  the  hold  through  a  leak  in  i 
vessel's  side  above  the  ceiling,  or  through  a  bulkhead,  may  cmly  pass  very  slowC-  ' 
down  through  the  ceiling  into  the  bilge  space.  This  is  partiailarly  likely  to  Ic^ 
the  case  in  insulated  vessels,  for  here  the  wood  linings  are  carehilly  fitted,  usualBtJ^ 
two  thicknesses,  and  sometimes  with  waterproof  paper  between.  Now,  a  pum  .^^*^ 
cannot  work  properly  unless  there  is  a  full  supply  of  water,  for  when  the  struu— J  ^ 
becomes  uncovered  it  sucks  air  and  at  once  becomes  inoperative.  It  is  evidend;^^ — ' 
an  important  matter,  therefore,  to  provide  means  by  which  any  large  volume  o^--^^__ 
water  in  a  hold  may  pass  quickly  through  the  ceiling  or  insulation  into  the  bJIgw'^^ 
space.  An  excellent  arrangement,  specially  suitable  for  insulated  vessels,  wher^^S^^ 
there  must  be  no  open  passage  into  the  bilge,  is  shown  in  Fig.  3,  Plate  95A.I  I»^^ 
will  be  noticed  that  the  arrangement  is  such  that  although  water  may  freely  pai»- "^ 
from  the  hold  into  the  bilge,  some  liquid  always  remains  in  the  box  and  form^  *^ 
a  "  seal,"  separating  the  hold  and  bilge.  In  insulated  vessels  the  box  is  filled^^*^ 
with  a  strong  solution  of  brine  or  other  non-freezing  liquid. 

Art.  520.  The  end  of  ea9h  suction  pipe  is  surrounded  by  a  rose  box,  ^J^ 
Btrtmij  or  strainer.     This  is  a  galvanized  iron  box  (usually  of  cast  iron)  9  or  13    ^^ 
inches  square,  having  all  its  sides  perforated  with  small  holes  (Fig.  rj,  Plate  73).     — 
Its  purpose,  of  course,  is  to  strain  the  dirty  bilge  water,  so  that  solid  matter  may     "^ 
not  pass  into  and  choke  the  suction  pipe  or  the  valves  of  the  pump.     Lloyd's 
rules  require  the  area  of  the  perforations  to  be  twice  that  of  the  .suction  pipe,  so 
that,  though  partially  choked,  it  may  still  pass  sulhcient  water.     It  should  have  a 
hinged  lid  or  sliding  sides,  to  give  access  to  its  interior.    The  suction  pipe  passes 
loosely  into  the  box,  with  its  end  about  r  inch  above  the  cement.     The  box 
should  be  fixed  so  that  it  may  not  move  with  the  rolling  of  the  ship,  and  wear 
away  the  cement  and  pipe. 

As  an  additional  security  against  choking  of  the  pumps,  a  perforated  partition, 
or  strainer,  is  sometimes  litted  across  each  valve  chest  (as  shown  in  Fig.  11, 
Plate  74),  between  the  pump  suction  pipe  and  those  leading  to  the  holds ;  and 
an  air-tight  lid  is  provided,  upon  opening  which  the  strainer  may  be  cleared. 
The  suction  pipes  for  pumping  out  the  ballast  tanks  need  not  be  provided  with 
rose  boxes,  for  no  dirt  of  a  kind  likely  to  cause  choking  finds  access  to  the  tanks, 
the  flooding  valve  on  the  vessel's  side,  through  which  they  are  filled,  being 
covered  wJlh  a  strainer.  Very  commonly  their  lower  ends  are  expanded, 
trumpet-fashion,  for  then  they  may  be  placed  closer  to  the  cement,  the  large 
periphery  offering  ample  passage  for  the  water ;  the  formation,  moreover, 
conduces  to  an  easy  flow  of  water  into  the  pipe.  Special  cast-iron  ends  are 
often  employed,  which  may  have  studs  or  teeth  projecting  downwards  from  the 
lip  to  ensure  a  sufficient  clearance  from  the  cement  (see  A,  Fig.  31,  Plate  73). 

Art.  521.  The  arrangement  of  the  sactiona  in  the  baUast  tanks  of  a 
double  bottom  is  much  the  same  as  that  just  described  for  the  bilge  suctions. 
In  a  large  flat-l)oitomed  tank,  a  middle-line  and  side  or  wing  suctions  are  fitted. 
The  latter  are  for  emptying  the  tank  when  the  vessel  has  a  list,  for  as  the  water 
sinks  in  the  tank  during  the  pumping,  it  may  flow  to  one  side  and  heel  the  ship ; 
as  they  are  regarded  as  auxiliary,  they  are  usually  of  smaller  diameter  than  the 
middle-line  suction.  If  there  is  a  good  rise  of  floor,  as  in  the  end  tanks,  wing 
suctions   are   dispensed  with.     In  tanks  which  are  divided  by  a  fore-and-aft 
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^*^tral  division,  one  suction  is  fitted  in  each  half.  Ballast  suctions  vary  greatly 
^liameter;  from  s  inches  in  small  vessels  to  4  inches  in  large  ones  is  perhaps 
^±  ordinary  practice;  but  in  large  vesst;1s,  where  rapidity  in  filling  and 
Ckptying  the  tanks  is  desired,  they  may  be  6  inches  in  diameter.  As  ordinarily 
"Tnog^eA,  two  or  more  valve  chests  are  provided  fur  the  forward  and  for  the 
^«r  tanks,  which  permits  of  one  set  of  tanks  being  filled  while  another  is  being 
saptied. 

In  small  vessels  the  tanks  are  emptied  by  the  donkey  pump.  Large  vessels 
%Te  a  special  ballast  pump,  the  donkey,  of  course,  being  also  available. 
tsllast  pmnpa  vary  greatly  in*power;  when  of  ordinary  capacity  they  may 
ass  60  tons  of  water  per  hour,  but  some  may  deal  with  over  300  tons.  Three 
'^>es  of  pumps  are  available  for  this  work :  the  ordinary  doubU-aeting  piston 
wtmfi,  the  emtri/ugal,  and  ^&  pulsometer ;  the  latter  has  tlie  advantage  of  being 
oiseless  in  action. 

Btmost  tanks  are  flUed  throtigh  their  suction  pipes.  For  this 
lurpose  a  flooding  pipe  is  led  from  the  valve  chist  to  a  sea  cock  on  the  vessel's 
ilge  in  the  engine-room;  when  the  cock  is  opened  the  clicst  fills  with  sea  water, 
o  that  any  taiik  may  then  be  filled  by  simply  opening  its  particular  valves  in  the 
iiest.  In  faigh-cla^s  vessels  separate  chests  are  provided  for  the  bilge  and 
tallast  suctions,  in  ordinary  cargo  vessels  the  same  chests  are  very  commonly 
oade  to  serve  both,  purposes ;  in  which  case,  to  prevent  sea  water  from  flowing 
nto  the  holds,  the  bilge  suction  valves  must  bu  of  non-return  type.  The  sea 
:ocks  in  the  engine-room  are  fixed  well  up  on  the  vessel's  bilge,  for  if  pbced 
lelow  the  bilge  they  might  be  submerged  in  bilge  water  and  inaccessible,  and, 
vhen  filling  the  tanks  in  harbour,  quantities  of  mud  might  enter.  The  bilge, 
sioreover,  is  an  advantageous  position  in  that  the  valve — of  brittle  cast-iron — is 
not  exposed  to  local  pressures  from  contact  with  quay  walls  or  a  stony  bottom. 

A  deep  ballast  tank  which  extends  above  the  light  waCerline  cannot  be  filled 
by  gravity,  i.e.  through  an  open  valve ;  it  must  be  pumped  up.  This  is  done 
simply  by  revtrsing  the  flow  through  the  ballast  pump,  causing  it  to  draw  from 
ihe  sea  and  discharge  into  the  tank.  And  even  though  the  top  of  a  deep  tank 
may  be  below  the  light  water-line,  provision  is  usually  made  for  filling  it  through 
the  pumps,  for  if  filled  by  gravity,  the  rate  of  filling,  as  the  water  rose  in  the  tank 
near  to  the  sea  level,  would  be  slow.  Peak  tanks  and  others  in  which  fresh  water 
is  carried  are  filled  from  the  deck  by  a  hose,  through  the  sounding  or  air  pipes 
<Rg.  19,  Plate  75).  If  the  double-bottom  tanks  are  filled  when  the  vessel  is 
n<^ttng  light,  in  the  usual  way,  by  opening  a  valve,  the  speed  of  inflow  of  the 
water  is  slow,  and  more  particularly  when  it  has  to  pass  through  valve  chests  and 
long  lengths  of  piping :  a  long  5-inch  pipe,  for  instance,  lying  15  feet  below  the 
surbce,  would  pass  httle  more  than  200  tons  per  hour.  In  large  vessels, 
therefore,  whose  double-bottom  tanks  may  be  very  capacious  (in  a  vessel  500 
feet  long  they  may  contain  1800  tons),  and  where  it  is  desired  to  fill  them 
quickly,  it  is  usual  so  to  arrange  the  ballast  pump  that  it  may  discharge  into  them 
ftom  die  sea,  for  water  may  be  forced  by  a  powerful  pump  through  long  and 
drcuitous  piping  much  faster  than  it  would  flow  through  them  if  impelled  only 
by  the  force  of  gravity  (Art.  524). 

Art  622.  In  the  machinery  space  there  are  numerous  nnder-water 
valves  on  the  ship's  side,  and  it  is  very  important  that  tliese,  the  pipes  leading 
from  them,  and  the  inner  distributing  valves,  should  be  so  arranged  that  sea 
water  may  not  flow  into  the  ship  as  a  result  of  carelessness  or  inadvertence  on 
the  part  of  the  engine-room  staff.  At  one  time  this  danger  was  not  alwa}'S 
provided  against,  and  accidents  sometimes  occurred  involving  the  loss  of  the 
ship.i  All  valves,  or  their  controlling  spindles,  should  be  placed  well  above 
the  lower  platforms,  so  that,  should  water  rise  in  the  machinery  space,  they  may 
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not  at  once  become  submerged  and  inaccessible.     And,  for  a  similar  reason,  iht^* 
donkey  pump— and  boiler— should  be  placed  as  high  as  practicable  (Art.  316).     -^ 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  water  might  flow  into  a  ship  hy  the  se;^*-^ 
cocks  in  the  machinery  space.     Should  a  valve  chest,  for  instance,  have  ih**^^ 
double  duty  of  serving   for  both  the   bilge  and  ballast  suctions,  which  is  t__    * 
common  arrangement  in  ordinary  cargo  vessels,  there  is  a  chance,  when  it  isi     , 
opened  to  the  sea  for  filling  the  tanlcs,  of  some  of  the  bilge  suction  valves  bein^**' 
oiJtn,  in  which  case  the  water  would   pass   into   the   holds.     This  danger  is^ 
avoided  if  separate  valve  chests  are  provided  for  the  holds  and  for  the  tanks  _  ^' 
and  it  is  minimized  in  cases  where  it  is  founJ  expedient  to  use  one,  by  makin^^*' 
the  valves  of  non-return  type.     A  nou-retum  valve  is  shown  in   Fig,  \i^J^ 
Plate    74;    it   is   simply  a  screw^own  valve,    the   spindle   of  which    has    no«:^^ 
connection  with  the  valve,  so  that  while  it  may  press  it  down  on  its  seat,  it  is^^ 
incapable  of  Hfting  it  t  water,  therefore,  can  lift  the  valve  and  pass  upwards,  but 
cannot  return  and  flow  into  the  hold.     When  employed  for  bilge  suctions  these 
valves  are  not  entirely  reliable,  for  should  chips  and  dirt  from  the  bilge  water 
get  between  a  valve  and   its  seat,   it  would  not  close.     It  is  evidently  very 
desirable,  therefore,  that  separate  valve  chests  should  be  provided  for  the  two 
distinct  duties  of  flooding  the  tanks  and  pumping  the  bilges. 

Sometimes  non  return  valves  are  so  designed  that  they  may  be  Jifted  if 
required,  and  thus  pass  water  either  way.  The  only  difference  from  an  ordinary 
non-return  valve  is  that  the  spindle,  when  screwed  up  beyond  a  certain  point, 
takes  contact  with  a  vertical  extension  of  the  valve  and  lifts  it.  They  *rc 
largely  employed  in  w;irships  for  the  suction  pipes  to  compartments  whidi,  on 
exceptional  occasions,  may  require  to  be  flooded  with  water ;  the  magazines,  for 
instance,  in  case  of  fire,  or  wing  compartments,  to  bring  the  vessel  upright  should 
she  take  a  list.  They  are  also  suitable  for  the  suction  and  filling  pipes  of  deep 
ballast  tanks  whicii  may  also  carry  cargo,  so  that  a  small  opening  movement  of 
the  valve  spindle,  inadvertently  made,  may  not  admit  water  j  hut  here  the  more 
thorough  precaution  should  be  taken  of  locking  the  valves  with  chain  and 
padlock  when  cargo  is  carried  in  the  tank,  or  of  disconnecting  the  pipes  and 
fitting  blank  flanges  on  their  ends,  supplementary  suction  pipes  being  provided 
for  pumping  the  bilge  water  from  the  tank  when  used  for  cargo.  The  non-relum 
valve  shown  in  Fig,  13,  Plate  73,  is  fitted  to  the  lower  ends  of  Downton  suction 
pipes,  and  sometimes  to  those  of  ordinary  hand~pump  suctions,  to  ensure  regulai 
lifting  action,  when,  owing  to  the  vertical  movement  of  the  ship,  the  water  might 
dance  up  and  down  in  the  pipe,  and  also  so  that  the  pipe  above  may  always  be 
Charged  with  water  and  ready  for  work.  In  warships  lliey  are  largely 
employed,  as  a  precaution  against  water  passing  down  damaged  suction  pipes 
into  the  holds  beiow  the  watertight  protective  deck. 

The  fact  that  the  bulkheads  are  pierced  by  suction  pipes  may  often  greatly 
prejudice  their  reliability  as  watertight  partitions.  Thus,  in  the  event  of  a  hold 
(or  peak  compartment  if  provided  with  a  steam  suction)  being  filled  with  water 
as  a  result  of  collision  or  grounding,  the  water  would  at  once  flow  along  its  pump 
suction  pipes  to  the  valve  chest  in  the  machinery  space ;  and  if  tlie  valves  of  any 
of  the  other  suction  pipes  in  this  chest  happened  to  be  open,  or  improperly  closed, 
perhaps  because  of  an  obstruction  on  their  seats,  the  water  would  flow  through 
them  into  the  other  holds.  This  danger  it  is  usually  sought  to  avoid  by  making 
all  bilge  suction  valves  of  non-return  type.  In  warships  they  always  are  of  this 
type,  and  where  large  suction  pipes  pierce  important  bulkheads,  they  are  provided 
with  valves  controllable  from  the  upper  deck,  so  that,  when  shut,  the  integrity 
of  the  bulkhead  is  assured.  The  Bulkhead  Committee  of  igia  recommend  a 
valve  to  he  fitted  where  a  steam  suction  pipe  pierces  the  collision  bulkhead. 

Art.  523,  Bilge  saction  pipes  may  he  led  fore-and-aft  over  the  tank 
side  gutters  (Plate  105};  otherwise  they  may  be  led  along  in  the  tank  side  gutters, 

■  rough  the  lightening  holes  in  the  bracket  plates  ;  when  so  placed  they l 
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fcctiTe,  the;  are  not  veiy  accessible  nor  easily  removed  for  repairs.  Tliose  to 
e  after  holds  are  usually  led  along  the  tunnel,  whence  they  pass  out,  over  the 
.nk  top,  or  within  the  tank,  to  jhe  side  gutters.  When  a  bilge  suction  pipe  is  led 
iroi^h  a  ballast  tank  there  is  a  chance  of  ballast  water  entering  the  pipe  by  a 
eaky  joint  and  flowing  along  it  into  the  hold,  with,  of  course,  serious  risk  of 
Jamaging  cargo. 

Ballait-tuik  motloiu  are  usually  Isd  along  within  the  double 
Ixittozn  (Fig.  31,  Plate  73),  for  they  are  then  out  of  the  way  of  cargo  and  well 
protected,  and  they  do  not  require  to  pierce  the  tank-top  plating.  They  pass 
through  the  lightening  holes  in  the  floors,  to  the  edges  of  which  they  are  fixed 
by  iron  clips.  They  must  be  firmly  secured,  for,  if  they  shook  and  vibrated,  the 
inction  with  the  plate  edges  would  cause  rapid  wear,  and  if  the  pipe  got  adrift  it 
might  break  or  become  loose  in  its  joints,  leak,  and  perhaps  pass  water  into 
some  other  compartment  In  large  vessels,  having  numerous  large,  ballast 
suctions,  they  are  sometimes  led  along  the  top  of  the  tank,  each  one  passing 
down  as  required  (B,  Fig.  31), 

Bilge  anotlon  pipes  maybe  of  lead  or  Iron,  malleable  or  cast.  Although 
a  lead  pipe  is  dearer  than  an  iron  one,  it  is  advantageous  in  that  it  can  be 
expeditiously  fitted,  in  long  lengths,  and  it  may  be  passed  through  holes  and 
round  c<Hners  without  jointing.  If  not  well  boxed  in  it  may  become  battered, 
but  if  so  badly  as  to  require  renewal,  the  lead  has  still  its  market  value.  To  be 
strong  enough,  a  large  lead  pipe  must  be  thick,^  say  \  inch  in  the  case  of  a 
3-inch  pipe  (they  are  often  thinner) ;  when  so  large,  therefore,  it  is  usually  found 
expedient,  on  the  score  of  economy,  to  employ  cast-iron  pipes,  using  lead  for  the 
boids,  where  they  turn  down  into  the  bilge  or  pass  round  corners  at  bulkheads, 
etc.  If  an  iron  pipe  is  fitted  in  a  straight  length  between  two  bulkheads,  it  is 
apt  to  strain  at  its  joints,  or  fracture,  through  longitudinal  expansion  and  con- 
traction ;  this  is  avoided  by  making  a  short  portion  of  the  pipe,  where  it  passes 
through  the  bulkheads,  of  lead,  and  giving  it  a  bend  ("expansion  bend,"  see 
Fig.  31,  Plate  73),  This  is  also  advantageous  in  that  it  is  not  then  necessary  to 
make  the  iron  pipes  of  any  precise  length.  All  bends  in  the  bilge  suction  pipes 
should  have  an  easy  curvature,  for  sharp  elbows  induce  choking ;  if  a  sharp  bend 
is  unavoidable,  a  glairing  plug  should  be  provided  (as  shown  in  Fig.  7),  All 
bilge  suction  pipes  are  liable  to  choke,  through  grain  and  refuse  accumulating 
and  perhaps  swelling  therein  ;  when  a  lead  pipe  is  battered— as  it  often  is — it  is 
particularly  liable  to  choke.  They  are  sometimes  cleared  by  pumping  water 
forcibly  through  them,  back  into  the  bilge ;  and  sometimes  provision  is  made  for 
blowing  through  steam,  which  may  be  a  useful  arrangement  in  case  of  fire,  in 
that  it  enables  the  holds  to  be  filled  with  steam,  so  that  the  fire  may  die  out  for 
lack  of  air  (Art.  539). 

When  bilge  suction  pipes  pass  through  a  ballast  tank  (as  they  must  do  when 
there  is  a  'midship  deep  tank),  they  are  subjected,  when  the  tank  is  open  to  the 
sea,  to  the  full  pressure  of  sea  water  ;  this  part  of  the  pipe  should,  therefore,  be 
particularly  strong,  well  fitted,  and  protected.  It  should  not  be  of  lead,  for  if 
battered  or  defective  (not  an  uncommon  condition  in  a  lead  pipe)  it  might  fail 
under  pressure,  and  form  a  conduit  for  the  passage  of  the  sea  water  from  the 
tank  into  the  hold.  A  defect  in  the  same  pipe,  in  a  cargo  hold,  although  very 
undesirable,  would  be  comparatively  unimportant. 

To  faBlitate  the  repair  of  choked  or  defective  piping,  the  Joints  should  be 
conveniently  arranged  for  taking  the  different  lengths  asunder.  A  lead  pipe  is 
usually  jointed  by  a  soldered  or  wip^d joint  (Fig.  17,  Plate  73),  but  it  is  well  that 
a  i^v  flanged  joints  should  be  introduced  (Fig.  18).  The  usual  connection  of  a 
lead  pipe,  where  it  passes  through  a  bulkhead,  is  shown  in  Fig.  38 ;  the  iron 
washer  is  introduced  to  distribute  the  binding  pressure  of  the  bolts  over  the  soft 

'  I.«><l  pipes  are  not  otilereO  bf  tbickneis,  but  by  weiglil ;  substantial  piping  of  l}-inch, 
3-inch',  and  4t-inch  bore  shnuld  weigh  rcijwclivelf  about  14,  3S,  and  6$  pouniU  per  yard  ;  bat, 
of  coarse,  mach  depends  on  the  purpose  of  the  pipe. 
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lead  flange.  Another  method  is  shown  in  Fig.  37.  Cast4ron  bilge  suctioB^^^ 
pipes  are  supplied  in  compaTatively  short  lengths,  and  are  connected  by  flangecv^^- 
joints,  which  are  made  air-tight  with  putty  and. felt,  or,  if  the  flanges  are  no<:>* 
machined,  with  rubber  washers  (Fig.  36).  Wroughl-iron  pipes  are  usualljci* 
supplied  in  15-feet  and  ao-feet  lengths,  and,  to  avoid  corrosion,  they  aie  galva-.^^ 
nized.  They  are  connected  either  by  flanges  (Fig,  20),  or  by  thimble  or  sieeva^^^^ 
joints  (Fig.  19).  A  thimble  joint  is  easily  made,  but  as  it  is  tightly  jammed,  an(£>'^ 
cannot  readily  be  taken  adrift,  it  is  unsuitable  for  bilge  suction  pipes.  In  war—'*'' 
ships  all  pipes,  small  or  large,  are  of  wrought  iron  (excepting  the  fire  main,.** 
which  is  of  copper^,  to  the  exclusion  of  lead  or  cast  iron ;  where  they  pass  roundt>' 
corners  they  are  heated  and  carefully  bent 

BallaBt  snotion  pipes  over  a  inches  diameter  are  usually  of  oast  Iron ;  if^  ' 
over,  say,  4  inches,  they  are  often  of  galvanized  wrougbt  iron.  Wrought  iron  * 
is  superior  in  that  it  is  lighter  and,  not  being  brittle,  is  less  liable  to  fracture  by 
straining  or  shocks  such  as  might  occur  if  the  pipe  got  adrift  or  if  the  vessel 
bumped  on  the  ground.  When  situated  in  a  tank,  the  fracture  of  a  ballast 
suction  pipe  would  not  be  a  serious  matter;  but  if  outside,  in  a  cargo  hold,  it 
would,  for  in  filling  the  tank  the  hold  also  would  fill.  The  joints  of  cast-iron 
pipes  are  usually  flanged  (Fig.  26,  Plate  73);  when  within  the  double  bottom, 
however,  they  are  sometimes  of  spjgot-and- faucet  type  (Figs.  34  and  25),  and, 
instead  of  making  them  tight  with  the  usual  lead  grouting  (which,  owing  to  its 
rigidity,  might  not  be  permanently  tight),  an  indiarubber  packing  ring  may  be 
fitted  over  the  spigot.  With  good  rubber  this  is  an  excellent  joint,  for  it  is  easily 
made,  and,  being  flexible,  avoids  the  necessity  for  expansion  bends ;  when 
subjected  to  water  pressure,  however,  it  is  not  a  secure  joint,  and  it  can,  there- 
fore, only  be  employed  for  ballast  suctions  within  a  double-bottom  tank. 

Art.  624.  In  order  that  the  ballast  tanks  may  be  filled  quite  full,  proviaion 
must  be  made  for  the  escape  of  the  contained  air,  otherwise,  of  course,  the  water 
would  not  rise.  For  this  purpose  air  pipes  ate  led  from  the  tank  top,  usually 
to  the  upper  deck,  where,  should  water  overflow,  it  would  do  no  harm  (Figs,  13 
and  14,  Plate  73},  An  air  pipe  should,  of  course,  be  placed  at  the  highest  point 
of  the  tank  top.  In  a  large  tank,  with  a  flat  top,  there  should  be  one  at  each 
comer ;  in  many  cases  there  are  only  two,  which  may  be  placed  both  at  the 
forward  end,  or  one  at  each  end,  the  one  to  port  and  the  other  to  starboard ;  but 
this,  of  course,  is  not  sufficient  to  ensure  the  complete  filling  of  the  tank,  for  if 
the  vessel  should  have  a  list  and  trim  by  the  bow  or  stern,  an  air  cushion  may 
form  at  either  of  the  other  corners.  As  air  can  escape  through  a  pipe  more 
readily  than  water,  a  single  air  pipe  might  be  smaller  than  a  single  filling  pipe. 
In  filling  a  tank,  however,  the  water,  when  it  is  nearly  full,  is  apt  to  blow  up  the 
air  pipes  and  choke  them  as  regards  the  passage  of  air  ;  consequently,  large  air 
pipes  are  desirable.  The  sizes  adopted  in  practice  vary  considerably ;  from 
li  to  2  inches  is  common,  but  in  large  vessels  they  may  be  3  or  even  4  inches 
diameter.  In  tanks  which  may  be  pumped  up,  the  air  pipes  should  be  as  large 
as  the  filling  pipe,  for  immediately  such  a  tank  becomes  full  the  pump  may  force 
the  water  up  the  air  pipes,  and  if  these  are  small,  the  resistance  offered  may 
cause  a  considerable  bursting  pressure  in  the  tank.  It  is  also  very  important,  in 
such  cases,  that  the  air  pipes  should  be  permanently  open ;  if  closed  on  the 
upper  deck  with  screwed  plugs,  the  omission  to  open  them  when  the  tank  is 
being  pumped  up  might  have  serious  results  ;  cases  have  occurred  where  a  tank 
top  has  actually  burst  under  the  excessive  hydrostatic  pressure  of  the  pumps. 
And,  similarly,  in  emptying  the  tank,  if  the  air  pipes  were  closed,  a  vacuum 
would  be  formed  within  the  tank,  tending  to  collapse  the  top— a  serious  matter 
in  the  case  of  a  deep  tank,  whose  top  is  supported  by  long  flexible  beams. 

As  regards  the  arrangement  of  the  air  pipes,  the  best  practice  is  to  carry 
them  up  the  vessel's  side  and  through  the  gutter  waterway  of  the  upper  deck,  and 
fit  over  them  goose  or  swan  necks  (A,  Fig.  12,  Plate  73) ;  or  merely  bend  the 
pipe  round  as  shown  at  B,  Fig.  12,  for  then  it  is  permanently  open,  and  cannot, 
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unless  completely  nibmeTged,  pass  water  into  the  tanks.  Otherwise,  they  may 
terminate  with  a  screwed  plug  or  hinged  flap  cover,  which,  being  flush,  permits 
of  their  being  carried  up  to  any  pan  of  the  deck.  The  hinged  cover  is  superior 
Id  the  plug  in  that  it  can  open  under  pressure,  but,  of  course,  it  is  no  better 
when  (as  the  tank  is  being  pumped  out)  air  seeks  to  pass  down ;  further,  it 
cannot  be  lost  like  a  plug,  for  this  often  happens,  in  wliich  case,  if  the  pipe  is 
left  open  at  sea  when  the  deck  is  flooded  with  water,  water  may  pass  down  the 
pipe,  so  tbat  if  the  tank  is  already  full,  it  may  be  subjected  to  a  permanent  and 
objectionable  hydrostatic  pressure.  In  vessels  which  carry  deck  loads,  flush 
covers  are  objectionable,  in  that  they  may  be  covered  up  with  cargo  and 
iniccesdble.  When  fresh  water  is  carried  in  the  double  bottom,  as  is  usual  in 
passenger  and  cattle  steamers,  it  is,  of  course,  essential  that  no  sea  water  shall  . 
gain  access;  10  such  cases,  therefore,  automatic  float  valves  are  sometimes  fitted 
at  the  ends  of  the  air  pipes,  which,  while  permanently  open  for  the  passage  of 
air,  will  close  should  water  seek  to  enter.  One  of  these  valves  is  shown  in 
Fig.  13,  Plate  74  ;  the  ball  of  light  material,  cork  or  rubber,  lies  normally  in  the 
poution  shown  by  the  dotted  lines ;  should  it  be  immersed  in  water,  it  floats  up 
and  blocks  the  passage.  They  may  be  fitted  in  connection  with  an  ordinary 
•wan  neck  (Fig.  r9,  Plate  75),  or,  to  avoid  encumbering  the  deck,  they  may  be 
fitted  on  the  vessel's  topside  plating  (as  shown  in  Fig.  13,  Plate  74). 

Art.  626.  In  oil  Bteamers  the  pumping  arrangementa  are  extensive 
(Alt  8a).  Powerful  pumps  are  required,  quickly  to  discharge  the  oil.  In  a 
laige  oil  steamer  each  of  the  three  or  four  pumps  may  be  capable  of  discharging 
900  tons  of  oil  per  hour.  They  are  placed  in  special  pump  rooms  and  are 
usually  in  duplicate,  two  in  each  room  (Plate  105).  The  system  of  piping 
generally  adopted  consists  of  two  lines  of  pipes  running  fore  and  aft  on  the  tops 
of  the  floors,  one  line  on  each  side  of  the  middle-line  bulkhead.  The  pipes  are 
usually  of  welded  steel  or  iron  iz  to  15  inches  diameter,  the  bends,  valves,  and 
expansion  pieces  being  of  cast  iron.  Each  pipe  line  has  a  suction  with  a  con- 
trolling valve  in  each  tank,  both  port  and  starboard,  a  short  branch  being  led 
from  each  pipe  through  the  middle-line  bulkhead  for  the  purpose.  By  opening 
two  valves,  therefore,  the  port  and  starboard  tanks  become  one.  The  two  pipe 
lines  are  also  connected  by  a  cross  branch.  The  valves  are  of  sluice  type  and 
tie  all  geared  to  the  upper  deck.  To  facilitate  the  flow  of  oil  the  lower  end  of 
etch  suction  pipe  is  very  much  expanded  and  descends  within  half  an  inch  of 
the  bottom  shell  plating.  Each  pump  in  each  pump  room  can  pump  from  any 
tank  through  either  pipe  hne.  As  there  may  be  well  over  loo  valves  to  nmnipu- 
late,  printed  instructions  are  supplied  and  fixed  in  each  pump  room,  statmg 
exactly  which  particular  valve  must  be  opened — all  others  being  closed — to  fill 
or  empty  any  particular  tank  in  any  particular  way. 

For  discharging  the  oil  and  taking  it  aboard  one,  and  sometimes  two,  pipe 
lines  9  or  10  inches  diameter  are  led  fore  and  aft  along  the  deck,  each  having 
one  or  two  cross  branches  to  each  side  of  the  ship.  When  discharging,  the  oil 
is  forced  up  by  the  pump  into  one  or  other  of  these  deck  pipe  lines,  to  the  ends 
of  which  at  bow  or  stern,  or  amidships  on  either  side,  a  shore  hose  pipe  may  be 
coupled.  The  oil  may  be  delivered  on  board  in  the  same  way  as  it  is  discharged, 
the  flow  being  reversed ;  and  the  pumps  may  be  used  to  expedite  the  flows,  if, 
with  gravity  alone,  it  is  too  slow.  The  pipes  fitted  for  pumping  the  smalt 
summer  or  oil-fuel  tanks  and  cofferdams  are  usually  3  or  4  inches  diameter.  In 
the  case  of  the  summer  tanks  a  valve  is  sometimes  fitted  in  the  deck  forming  the 
bottom  of  the  tank,  by  opening  which  the  oil  may  flow  into  the  main  oil  tank 
immediately  below.  This  is  convenient  only  when  one  kind  of  oil  is  carried  in 
both  tanks.     The  means  adopted  for  ventilating  oil  tanks  are  noticcd-in  Art.  79. 

Art.  626.  Sounding  tubes  or  pipes  are  fitted  to  all  cargo  holds,  peaks  and 
ballast  tanks  (Fig.  31,  Plate  73),  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  depth  of  water 
in  the  compartments.  One  at  the  after  end  of  each  hold  is  sufficient,  but 
where  there  is  a  double  bottom  and  no  well,  two  are  required,  one  in  each  side 
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gatter.     Soundings  are  taken  at  sea  periodically,  by  passing  a  rod,  3  or  4  Teetr^  ' 
long,  with  cord  attached,  down  the  pipe,  and  on  its  withdrawal  noting  how  much  «r-J 
of  it  has  become  wet-     The  pipe  usually  extends  to  the  upper  deck,  where  it  ^  J 
terminates  with  a  screwed  plug;  if  the  upper  deck  is  not  sheltered  from  the    ^ 
weather,  it  is  preferable,  where  cargo  is  not  carried  in  the  'tween  decks,  to  stop    ^P 
it  at  the  second  deck,  for  when  deck  water  is  washing  about  it  is  a  ditScult     '^ 
matter  to  keep  the  rod  dry  when  sounding.    When  on  the  exposed  upper  deck,       « 
it  is  well  to  raise  the  end  of  the  pipe  a  few  inches  above  the  deck,  so  that  the        - 
deck  drainage  water  may  not  pass  down  the  pipe  and  wet  the  rod.     When  a 
tank  air  pipe  is  at  the  centre  line,  it  may  also  serve  as  a  tank-sounding  pipe,  and 
sometimes  sluice-valve  rods  are  arranged  for  this  purpose  (Art.  528).     Of  course, 
■   when  a  tank-sounding  pipe  is  extended  below  the  tank  top,  as  is  not  uncommon, 
it  cannot  also  serve  as  an  air  pipe.     Every  time  soundings  are  taken  the  rod 
strikes  the  same  patch  of  cement  on  the  vessel's  bottom,  so  that  in  course  of 
time  it  may  break  it  away.     Cases  are  not  uncommon  where  the  continued 
bumping  of    the  sounding    rod  {aided  by  corrosion)  has  worn   a    hole    right 
through  the   shell  plating-    To   prevent  this  a  small   iron  plate  should   be 
embedded  in  the  cement  just  below  the  pipe  {Hg.  31),      Otherwise  a  plug  may 
be  screwed  into  the  end  of  the   sounding   lube,  and   slots   cut   immediate!;     h 
above  it,  to  admit  the  water  (Fig.  15).  ^H 

In  order  that  the  engineer,  whose  duty  it  is  to  fill  and  empty  the  tanks,  m^  ^H 
know  when  tbey  are  full  without  going  on  deck  to  take  soundings,  the  sounding  ^| 
pipes  of  the  tanks  abaft  the  boiler-room  bulkhead  sometimes  terminate  (with  a 
screwed  plug)  within  the  machinery  space  or  tunnel.  And  in  high-class  vessels 
it  is  common  to  lead  a  small  tell-tale  pipe  (about  i  inch  in  diameter)  from 
each  tank  to  the  machinery  space,  each  pipe  terminating  with  a  cock  just  above 
the  platforms,  so  that,  when  opened,  an  outHow  of  water  may  announce  when  the 
tank  is  full. 

Care  should  be  observed  to  make  the  union  of  the  souading  and  air 
pip^  with  their  brass  deck-platea  quite  watertight,  so  that  water  passing  up 
or  down  the  pipe  may  not  enter  the  hold  ;  valuable  cargo  has  sometimes  been 
dami^ed  through  the  careless  fitting  of  these  parts.  The  designation  of  each 
pipe  should  be  engraved  on  its  deck-plate ;  sometimes  this  is  not  done,  in  which 
case  those  on  board  may  not  be  sure  of  the  precise  purpose  of  the  pipe.  The 
air  and  sounding  pipes  should  be  of  galvanized  iron.  Those  to  the  tanks  should 
be  of  substantial  material  and  be  well  jointed,  for  tbey  are  subject  to  water 
pressure,  and,  in  reality,  form  part  of  the  tank.  Sometimes  they  are  made  of 
brittle  material,  liltle  better  than  gas  piping,  with  flimsy  joints,  in  which  c 
they  may  fracture,  leak,  and  damage  cargo.  All  such  pipes,  unless  very  sub-l 
stantial  or  placed  well  out  of  the  way,  behind  bulkhead  stiffencrs  or  frame  bar^  I 
should  be  boxed  in  with  wood  or  iron  casings,  so  that  they  may  not  be  injui 
by  cargo. 

Art.  527.  To  pump  the  bilges  or  tanks  quite  dry  is  seldom  practicable,  foK 
the  end  of  the  pump  suction  is  at  least  i  inch  above  the  cement ;  and  even  i^ 
the  latter  were  thick  enough  to  permit  of  its  being  excavated  for  the  end  of  the* 
pipe,  the  flow  of  water  when  only  a  or  3  inches  deep,  through  the  Umber  and 
drain  holes,  is  slower  than  the  lifting  power  of  the  pump.  The  necessity  for 
removing  all  water  only  arises  when  it  is  required  to  clean  the  bilges,  inspect  the 
cement,  or  examine  the  tanks,  and  as  this  is  usually  done  in  dry  dock,  the  simple 
plan  is  adopted  of  fitting  screwed  plugs  (1  inch  or  ij  inches  diameter)  in  the 
garboard  strake,  one  at  the  after  end  of  each  tank,  hold,  or  pump  well,  upon 
removing  which  all  water  at  once  flows  out.  These  drain  hole  pings  are 
usually  of  brass,  for  when  of  iron  the  thread  is  found  to  corrode ;  when  a  brasa 
plug  is  well  greased,  and  coated  on  the  outside  with  paint,  the  contiguous  iron  is 
not  found  to  suffer  from  galvanic  effects  (Art.  566).  There  is  a  chance,  if  the 
vessel  should  scrape  the  ground,  of  their  being  lorn  out ;  this  would  be  a  serious  ■■ 
matter  if  it  occurred  to  a  plug  in  one  of  the  hold?:,  but  the  danger  may  l 
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ivoided  by  fitting  a  small  doubting  plate  on  tlie  shell,  so  as  to  give  the  pli^  an 
ample  grip  in  the  plating.  In  oil  vessels  and  those  which  cany  fuel  oil  in  the 
double-bottom  tanks,  manholes  are  sometimes  provided  in  the  bottom  shell 
plating,  to  give  access  in  dry  dock  and  for  cleaning  and  ventilating  purposes. 

Art.  628.  At  one  time  sluice  valves  were  orten  fitted  at  the  bottom  of  each 
bulkhead, controllable  from  the  upper  deck  (Figs.  9,  lo.and  11,  Plate  73).  The 
primary  purpose  of  a  balkhead  sloioe  is  to  allow  the  water,  which,  in  the 
event  of  a  leak,  might  enter  a  hold,  to  flow  into  the  adjacent  one,  so  that  a  leak 
too  large  for  the  pump  suctions  of  the  one  hold  to  cope  with,  might  be  kept 
under  by  the  simultaneous  action  of  those  in  the  adjacent  ones.  Under  certain 
circumstances  this  might  be  very  advantageous,  but  in  practice  there  are  various 
matters  which  more  than  discount  any  probable  benefit.  In  the  first  place,  it 
would  be  a  rare  chance  that  a  serious  leak,  due,  say,  to  collision  or  grounding, 
would  be  of  just  such  a  magnitude  as  to  be  too  great  for  the  pump  suctions  of 
one  hold,  but  within  the  power  of  those  of  two  or  three,  for  a  vessel's  pumping 
power,  taken  altogether,  is  small  compared  with  the  inflow  that  might  result  from 
even  a  small  opening  in  the  shell.  Further,  should  the  leak  be  in  the  foremost 
or  aftermost  hold,  the  inflowing  water,  if  not  at  once  got  under,  might  so  trim 
the  vessel  that  it  would  not  flow  as  required,  towards  'midships.  They  are  very 
objectionable,  in  that  they  prejudice  the  integrity  of  the  bulkheads  as  watertight 
partitions.  A  bulkhead  may  save  a  ship  from  foundering,  but  should  its  sluice 
valve  be  open,  through  carelessness  or  inability  to  close  it  at  the  crucial  moment, 
the  bulkhead  becomes  practically  non-existent.  In  many  cases  those  in  charge 
of  the  ship  are  forgetful  or  unaware  of  the  existence  of  the  sluice  valves  in  the 
bulkheads. 

The  International  Convention  and  classification  societies  permit  of  bulkhead 
sluice  valves  only  on  condition  that  they  are  always  accessible,  excepting,  how- 
ever, the  important  collision  bulkhead,  in  which,  to  ensure  reliability,  no  valve 
whatever  is  allowed.  In  a  vessel  whose  holds  are  full  of  cargo,  the  only  bulk- 
heads whose  lower  parts  are  always  accessible  are  those  of  the  machinery  space 
and  the  after-peak  bulkhead,  and  in  these,  sluice  valves  might,  in  an  emergency, 
be  exceedingly  useful;  for,  with  the  circulating  pump  in  action,  the  pumping 
power  of  the  machinery  bilges  is  very  great,  and  it  would  evidently  be  advan- 
tageous if  this  great  power  were  also  available  for  clearing,  on  occasion,  the  two 
adjacent  cargo  holds.  When  fitted  on  the  engine-room  side  of  the  bulkheads 
they  may  be  kept  in  good  order,  for  they  may  be  examined  and  overhauled,  if 
required,  during  a  voyage.  They  are  placed  one  in  each  side  gutter;  if  there  is 
no  double  bottom,  one  central  one  suffices,  and,  of  course,  tliey  must  be  geared 
to  the  upper  deck. 

In  warships  the  sluice  valves  and  watertight  doors  are  provided  with  deck 
plates  having  special  iadlcatlng  mechanism,  which  shows  the  position  of 
the  door  or  valve,  and  these  are  also  adopted  in  high-class  merchant  vessels. 
Sluice  valves  are  usually  of  brass  or  gunmetal ;  when  immersed  in  salt  bilge 
water  they  may,  therefore,  cause,  by  galvanic  action,  rapid  corrosion  of  the 
contiguous  iron;  to  avoid  this,  felt  or  hardwood  packing  should  be  placed 
between  the  bulkhead  and  the  valve,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  controlling  rod 
should  be  of  gunmetal.  When  a  straight  vertical  lead  from  the  valve  to  the 
deck  is  not  practicable,  levers  are  usually  introduced  (see  A,  Fig.  9,  Plate  73). 

Sometimes,  instead  of  fitting  sluice  valves  0[i  the  bulkheads,  large  cocks, 
about  3  inches  diameter,  are  employed.  Sluice  valves  are  advantageous  in  that 
they  oSer  a  large  p>assage  for  water,  and  in  closing  ihem  they  may,  by  their 
guillotine-like  action,  cut  through  obstructions;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  as  dirt  is 
apt  to  gather  on  their  iargc  exposed  sliding  surfaces,  it  may  not  always  be 
possible  to  close  tiiera  entirely.  Cocks  are  advantageous  in  that  one-quarter  of 
a  turn  of  the  rod  is  sufficient  to  close  them ;  with  a  sluice,  six  or  seven  complete 
turns  are  required ;  and,  further,  the  condition  of  a  cock,  whether  open  or  shut, 
may  be  indicated  IJy  a  line  across  the  top  of  the  spindle.    Somciinies  the  s[»ndle 
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is  a  tube,  so  that  it  may  be  used  for  sounding,  the  passage  of  the  lod  through 
the  cock  serving  to  force  out  obstructions. 

Art.  529.  Hand  deok-pumpB  (if  fitted,  see  Art.  531)  have  usually  a  straight 
lead  to  the  bilge,  and  are  placed  close  to  a  bulkhead,  where  their  tail  pipe  may- 
be convenienUy  cased  in.  They  are  woiked  by  a  hand  lever,  pivoted  to  a 
portable  standard,  which  ships  into  a  socket  in  the  deck  (Fig.  8,  Plate  73). 
Sometimes  they  are  arranged  to  be  worked  by  an  adjacent  steam  winch,  by 
means  of  a  long  connecting  rod,  the  hand  lever  giving  place  to  a  stout  bell 
crank.  The  chamber  in  nhich  the  bucket  of  the  pump  works  may  be  of  cast 
iron  or  copper ;  if  the  former,  it  should  be  lined  with  brass,  for  iron  corrodes, 
and,  becoming  rough,  gready  reduces  the  efficiency  of  the  pump.  The  tail  pipe 
leading  from  the  chamber  to  the  bilge  is  usually  of  lead,  and  is  half  the  diameter 
of  the  chamber.  Hand  pumps  vary  in  size  (i>.  the  diameter  of  the  chamber) 
from  4  inches  in  a  small  vessel  or  hold  to  5^  inches  in  a  large ;  if  larger  than 
this  they  cannot  be  conveniently  worked  by  a  hand  lever.  In  a  first-class  pump 
the  budcet  has  a  ntp  leather  and  well-fitted  lift  valve ;  the  lower,  or  foot  v<^ve,\& 
usually  of  plug  type  (see  Fig.  8).  They  discharge  by  overflowing  on  deck,  but 
in  high-class  passenger  vessels,  to  avoid  soiling  the  deck  with  dirty  bilge  water, 
an  overflow  pipe  is  led  across  under  the  deck,  through  the  ship's  side  or  into  an 
adjacent  scupper  pipe.  A  theoretically  perfect  pump  can  lift  water  from  a  depth 
of  about  34  feet  (the  height  of  the  water  barometer),  but  in  practice  the  imper- 
fection of  its  vacuum  limits  its  lifting  power  to  about  34  feet.  The  bottom  of 
the  chamber  should,  therefore,  not  be  more  than  this  height  above  the  rose  box. 
'  In  large  vesseb,  whose  depth  may  exceed  34  feet,  an  extension-piece  of  cast 
iron  is  fitted  above  the  chamber  proper,  so  that  the  latter  may  be  within  34  feet 
of  the  rose  box. 

Art.  530.  As  Balling-ships  have  no  steam  pumping  power,  they  are  pro- 
vided with  specially  powerful  hand  pumps.  These  vary  in  size  from  5  to 
7  inches,  and  they  are  always  in  duplicate,  i.e.  there  are  two  chambers  and  two 
tail  pipes,  worked  simultaneously  by  the  same  mechanism,  which  consists  of  a 
horizontal  crank  shaft,  fly  wheel,  and  winch  bandies,  mounted  as  a  fixture  on  the 
pin  rail  around  the  main  mast.  They  are  usually  ordinary  lift  pumps,  but  in 
some  cases  they  are  of  the  more  powerful  double-acting  type,  in  which  the 
pistons  have  no  valves,  and  hft  water  on  both  the  up  and  down  stroke.  The 
tail  pipes  are  of  cast  iron,  and  as  they  are  large  and  have  a  straight  lead  to  the 
bilge,  they  are  not  liable  to  choke,  and  rose  boxes  are  not  essential.  To  permit 
of  the  pump  well  being  examined  and  cleared,  the  wood  casing  surrounding  the 
pipe  is  made  large  enough  for  a  man  to  pass  down,  access  to  the  casing  being 
obtained  through  a  manhole  or  ventilator  in  the  upper  deck.  The  ftesh-water 
tanks  are  usually  placed  immediately  abaft  the  pumps,  so  that  they  are  accessible 
by  the  same  means.  In  ships  which  have  a  flat  bottom  an  additional  wing 
suction  is  sometimes  led  out  to  each  bilge,  so  that,  when  heeled  over  at  sea,  all 
biige  water  may  be  removed ;  they  may  be  worked  by  independent  hand  lever 
pumps,  or  in  conjunction  with  the  main  middle-line  pumps.  In  the  former  case 
the  suction  in  the  starboard  bilge  should  have  its  chamber  on  the  port  side  of 
the  deck  (and  vieeversA),  so  that  in  heavy  weather  the  men  working  the  pump 
may  have  the  protection  of  the  weather  bulwark. 

Hand  pumps  are  rarely  used,  for  in  steamers  the  steam  pumps  do  all  the 
necessary  work,  and  sailing-ships  are  usually  perfectly  tight.  As  they  are,  there- 
fore, liable  to  get  out  of  order  and  be  useless  in  an  emergency,  ihey  should  be 
overhauled  periodically  and  made  to  lilt  water,  for  although  the  pump  gear  may 
be  all  right,  the  suction  pipe  may  be  choked  or  leaky ;  lead  pipes,  for  instance, 
are  sometimes  gnawed  through  by  rats. 

Art.  631,  A  Cownton  pump  .is  a  hand  force-pump '  of  special  type  (Fig.  4, 

'  Aygrfz-paiap  diff«i9  from  a  /i/V-pump  in  that  the  Dppei  pait  of  the  chamber  is  closed,  so 
that  the  buckel  oc  piston  not  oaly  litu  the  water,  bat  foicei  it  oat,  discharging  it  through  pipioE 
wherever  required. 
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i?*^  73).    TTie  puiDp  chamber  is  contained  in  a  pedestal,  the  upper  part  of 

.jl^'^icl]  forms  an  air  chamber  (for  continuous  dischargi;)  nnd  contains  two  cranks, 

7^3^  Qaeans  of  which  two  pistons  are  made  to  reciprocatt:  and  give  the  eflect  of 

.  ^'^  double-acting  pumps,  i^.  in  such  a  way  that  each  revolution  of  the  pump 

***jdle  may  lift  four  times  as  much  water  as  one  up-and-down  stroke  of  an 

*^*linary  bucket  pump  of  the  same  size.     As  so  much  work  is  performed  in  each 

'^'''Olution  it  is  hard  to  drive,  but  long  crank  handles  may  be  provided  so  that 

a    '^y  number  of  men  may  work  together.     If  required,  it  may  be  placed  on  a 

.^^jl^er  deck  and  worked  from  the  upper,  by  means  of  a  vertical  shaft  and  bevel- 

^^*^eel  gearing.     Besides  being  very  powerful,  it  has  the  peculiar  advantage  of 

^^ng  able  to  pump  from  any  one  of  a  number  of  compartments,  or  from  the 

.^_^a,  and  of  discharging  wherever  required.     As  filled  in  warships,  this  is  accom- 

****ahcd  by  leading  the  suction  pipes  from  the  various  holds  (and  one  from  an 

*^  ^«3er-watcr  sea  cock  on  the  vessel's  side)  up  to  a  dtek  plate  or  suction  plate, 

^^**»iveniently  placed  near  the  pump,  where  ench  one  is  covered  with  a  screwed 

^^^J)  (Fig.  4).     From  the  centre  of  the  deck  plate  a  short  tail  pipe  is  led  to  the 

"^-*Ownton,  and  when  it  is  required  to  pump  from  any  particular  compartment, 

^*-»l   that  is  necessary  is  to  connect  the  end  of  this  tail  pipe  with  the  end  of  the 

^M,«tion  leading  to  that  compartment,  this  being  done  by  means  of  an  adjustable 

•^^o^se^eck  (see  Fig.  4).     The  dischai^e  pipe  (or  "  rising-main,"  as  it  is  termed) 

*^    led  overboard,  but  it  may  also  connect  to  the  fore-and-aft  jf«- maw.     When 

t^Vimping  from  the  bilge,  the  water  is,  of  course,  discharged  overboard.     When 

^^a  water  is  required  for  washing  decks,  extinguishing  fire,  or  filling  the  sanitary 

'<v«j(,  the  goose-neck  is  coupled  with  the  suction  from  the  sea  valve,  and  the 

^^ischarge  diverted  into  the  fire-main,  through  which  it  may  be  impelled  wherever 

•■^quired. 

In  steamers,  a  Downton  pump  is  now  very  commonly  BUbstituted  for 
"^lie  nmneroOB  deck  hand  pumps.  It  is  usually  placed  in  a  recess  in  the 
side  of  the  engine-room  casing,  at  the  level  of  the  second  or  third  deck,  other- 
'Vvise  it  may  be  placed  on  the  bridge  deck,  or  on  the  upper  deck  abaft  the  bridge. 
Its  tail  pipe  is  connected  to  the  ordinary  sleam-pump  valve  chests,  situated  in 
t.he  engine-room  and  stokehold,  so  that  the  steam  suction  pipes  to  the  various 
holds  also  serve  for  hand  pumping  operations.  The  advantage  of  a  Downton 
over  numerous  hand  pumps  is  that  it  may  he  placed  in  a  sheltered  position; 
deck  hand  pumps  may  not  be  approachable  in  heavy  weather,  but,  of  course,  so 
long  as  the  Tcsael  has  steaui  pumping  power  there  is  no  need  to  use  the  hand 
pumps.  It  is  also  advantageous  in  that,  if  well  made  and  well  designed,  it  is  a 
more  powerful  and  efficient  mechanism ;  the  fitting  of  it  is  simple  and  economical 
compared  with  the  fitting  of  numerous  deck  hand  pumps,  and  whereas  the  latter, 
with  their  numerous  portable  ])arts,  may,  owing  to  disuse,  often  get  out  of  repair, 
a  Downton,  being  self-contained,  is  not  so  likely  10  get  out  of  order.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  Downton  pump  which  has  numerous  valve-chest  connections  is 
more  likely  to  choke  when  in  use ;  and,  moreover,  the  necessity  for  a  man  to  go 
below  (to  the  bottom  of  the  engine-room  or  stokehold)  to  open  and  shut  certain 
valves  in  order  to  obtain  a  connection  to  the  particular  hold  requiring  pumping, 
is  a  serious  disadvantage,  for  in  the  event  of  water  rising  in  the  engine-room 
(perhaps  in  harbour,  when  only  hand  pumping  power  is  available)  the  valves 
might  not  be  approachable.  This  objection  might  be  met,  of  course,  by  the  use 
of  a  deck  suction  plate  or  deck  valve  chest,  as  already  described.  Downion 
pumps  are  often  fitted  in  passenger  vessels  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  salt 
water  when  steam  power  is  not  available;  and  when  a  suction  is  led  from  its 
deck  plate  to  the  fresh  water  tanks,  fresh  water  may  be  distributed  to  the  various 
dstems  throughout  the  s\\\\>.  In  warships  high-class  Downton  pumps  are  extcn- 
uvely  employed,  for  here  unlinuled  manual  labour  is  available  for  working  them ; 
they  are  well  adapted  for  pumping  the  numerous  small  watertight  compartments, 
and,  when  suitably  placed,  at  various  fore-and-aft  points,  ihey  dispense  with  long 
suction  pipes  and  avuid  the  piercing  of  numerous  holes  in  the  watertight  bulkheads. 
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Art.  532.  In  dl  vessels  [ 


[Art.  58] 
{  fire. 


5  proviBion  is  made  for  eztingaiBhing 

small  steamers  the  donkey  pump  serves  as  a  fire-engine,  a  discharge  pipe  being 
led  to  the  upper  deck,  to  the  end  of  wliich  a  hose  may  be  attached.  Large' 
passenger  steamers  have  an  inde{icndent  steam  fire-engine  pump,  which,  of 
course,  may  also  be  used  for  washing  decks,  the  requirements  for  this  service 
being  identical  with  those  for  extinguishing  fire.  The  fire-engine  dischai^es 
the  fire-main.  This  is  a  galvanized  iron  pipe,  from  i  to  4  inches  diamelei,  Ii 
foie  and  aft  along  by  the  gutter  or  bulwark,  or  wherever  is  most  convenient, 
having  nozzles  at  intervals  of  about  50  feet,  so  that  at  every  part  of  ihe  ship  a 
length  of  hose  may  be  quickly  attached ;  and  in  passenger  vessels  branches  are 
led  from  it,  up  or  down,  to  serve  the  various  'iween-deck  spaces,  and  across  the 
deck  where  the  central  part  is  blocked  with  deck  houses  or  casings.  As  just 
noticed,  if  a  Downton  is  carried,  it  also  may  discharge  into  the  fire-main.  In 
large  sailing-ships  a  Downton  or  rocking-lever  force  pump  is  carried  for  this 
purpose,  the  fire-main  being  led  along  under  the  main  rail ;  in  others  the  only 
provision  for  extinguishing  fire  is  a  small  portable  force  pump,  having  a  wire- 
bound  hose  for  its  sea  suction ;  and  steamers  also  are  sometimes  provided  with 
this  appliance  as  a  supplementary  means  of  extinguishing  fire.  Some  fire- 
extinguishing  systems  are  described  in  Art.  538,  el  stq. 

Art.  633.  In  large  passenger  vessels,  a  constant  supply  of  sea  water,  by 
gravitation,  is  required  for  the  baths  and  water-closets.  For  this  purpose 
a  large  cistern,  the  "  sanitary  tank"  is  placed  on  the  top  of  the  machinery  casing, 
and  is  kept  full  of  sea  water  by  a  small  pump,  the  "  sani/nry  pump,"  worked  by 
the  main  engine.  As  the  pump  is  always  at  work,  there  is  a  constant  overflow 
from  the  tank,  which,  instead  of  being  passed  overboard,  is  conveyed  into  the 
water-closet  soil  pipes,  and  emigrants'  and  crews'  troughs,  to  flush  them  con- 
tinuously. The  water  is  distributed  from  the  cistern  by  a  fore-and-aft.  galvanized 
iron  main  (led  along  under  the  beams,  or  wherever  is  most  convenient),  having 
branches  with  cocks  to  the  various  places.  To  supply  hot  sea  water  for  the 
baths,  a  cistern  is  provided  in  whlcln  there  is  placed  a  steam-heater,  formed  of  a. 
coit  of  steam  piping  in  connection  with  the  boilers ;  it  is  filled  from  the  sanitary 
lank,  the  supply  being  regulated  by  an  automatic  float-valve.  When  the  main 
engine  is  not  working,  the  sanitary  tank  may  be  filled  by  the  donkey  pump  or 
Downton. 

In  sailing-ships  the  supply  of  sea  water  is  obtained  through  an  under- 
water sea  cock  in  the  fore  peak.  A  suction  pipe  being  led  from  this  to  a  small 
force  pump  (termed  the  "  Iiead  pump  ")  or  Downton,  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
forecastle,  which  is  arranged  to  discharge  into  the  fire-main,  the  seamen's  water- 
closet,  or  into  buckets  for  conveyance  to  the  water-closet  cisterns  in  the  poop. 
A  sea  cock  iK  a  source  of  danger,  for  it  may  become  deranged,  the  bolls  fastenii^ 
it  to  the  shell  plating  may  give  way,  or  the  suction  pipe  may  leak ;  for  this 
reason,  in  sailing-ships,  it  is  always  placed  in  the  peak,  where  it  is  accessible  and 
where  water,  should  it  enter,  would  do  little  harm.  The  cock  is  usually  per- 
manently open.  It  should  be  controlled  by  a  spindle  from  the  upper  deck,  for 
when  the  peak  is  full  of  coal,  as  is  common,  it  may  not  always  be  accessible  ; 
usually,  however,  a  wood  trunkway  is  provided  down  which  a  man  may  pass  to 
the  cock.  The  cock  is  of  brass  or  gunmetal,  and  the  bolts  connecting  it  to  the 
shell  are  usually  of  iron  ;  but  as  these,  owing  to  galvanic  action,  are  particularly 
liable  to  corrosion  (in  some  cases  they  are  found  wasted  away  to  mere  wires), 
they  should  be  of  naval  brass. 

Art,  634-  In  passenger  vessels  there  must  be  a  constant  supply  of  f^sh 
water,  by  gravitation.  To  provide  this  a  large  cistern  (the  daily-supply  tank)  is 
placed,  like  the  sanitary  tank,  on  the  lop  of  the  machinery  casing.  It  is  filled 
periodically  from  the  fresh-water  tanks  in  the  hold,  by  a  Downton  or  by  a  small 
steam  pump  in  the  engine-room  specially  furnished  for  this  work,  and  provided, 
it  may  be,  with  a  water  meter  to  indicate  during  the  voyage  how  much  fresh 
water  a  being  consumt;d.     The  fresh  water  is  conducted  from  the  cistern  to  the 
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various  lavatories,  pantries,  and  galleys  (and  sometimes  to  the  ciitenu  over  the 
wash  basins  in  the  passengers'  cabins)  by  a  fore-and-aft  main  and  branches.  A 
tank,  having  a  steam-heating  coil,  is  also  provided  for  supplying  hot  ftresh 
water  to  the  pantries  and  galleys.  In  sailing-ships  and  small  cargo  steamers 
the  fresh  water  is  obtained  from  the  tanks  in  the  holds  by  a  Bmall  Uft-pump, 
portable  or  fixed. 

Large  ocean-going  passenger  veseels  may  carry  immense  quantities  of 
fresh  water  (perhaps  100  tons  or  more),  and  distilling  appat^tua  is  always 
provided  as  well,  for  producing  fresh  water  during  the  voyage.  Some  vessels 
cany  comparatively  httle  fresh  water,  but  have,  instead,  specially  powerful 
distilling  apparatus,  capable  of  producing  from  20  to  40  tons  per  day.  As  a 
rule,  however,  the  distilling  apparatus  serves  merely  as  a  stand-by,  because  to 
distil  fresh  water  by  boiling  down  salt,  involves  the  burning  of  large  quantities 
of  coal.  Fresh-water  tanka  may  be  built  complete  in  themselves,  and  be 
placed  in  any  convenient  part  of  the  'tween  decks  or  hold,  or  they  may  be  in 
one  with  the  structure  of  the  hull,  their  containing  walls  being  formed,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  by  the  vessel's  bulkheads,  decks,  or  side  plating.  The  doable- 
bottom  tanks  are  very  commonly  used  for  fresh  water,  for  feeding  the  boilers 
or  for  passengers  or  cattle.  Those  tanks  which  are  employed  for  drinking  water, 
are  appropriated  solely  for  this  purpose,  for  if  used  occasionally  as  ordinary 
ballast  tanks  they  might  be  tilled  with  the  dirty  water  of  a  harbour,  when,' 
of  course,  the  purity  of  the  fresh  water  subsequently  carried  would  be  very 
doubtful. 

Self-contained  tanks  are  advantageous  In  that  there  is  no  chance  of  the 
water  being  spoiled  by  salt  water  leakage.  When  a  large  volume  of  water  is 
required,  several  tanks  are  provided,  for  a  tank  which  held  more  than,  say,  20 
tons  would  be  too  unwieldy  to  fit  in  place,  and  would  have  to  be  strongly  con- 
structed, with  division  plates.  When  fresh  water  is  distilled,  it  is  passed,  while 
still  hot,  into  one  of  the  fresh-water  tanks,  where  it  cools  before  being  used. 
The  position  of  the  fresh-water  tanks  varies ;  formerly  they  were  often  placed 
just  abaft  the  collision  bulkhead,  and  in  some  cases  the  outer  ones,  to  economize 
space,  were  built  to  the  form  of  the  hull,  but  it  is  well  that  a  space  should  be  left, 
so  that  the  vessel's  sides  may  be  accessible  for  cleaning  and  painting.  Ordinary 
ca^o  steamers  do  not  carry  much  fresh  water,  and  in  these  the  tanks  are  often 
placed  at  the  after  end  of  the  bridge,  one  or  two  at  the  centre  or  on  either  side, 
or  they  may  be  placed  in  the  hold,  over  the  thrust  recess,  in  which  case  the 
engine-room  bulkhead  and  tunnel  top  may  be  made  to  serve  as  one  of  the  sides 
and  the  bottom.  In  sailing-ships  they  are  placed  abaft  the  main  mast.  When 
placed  in  the  hold  they  may  be  very  deep,  in  which  case  they  may  suffer  con- 
siderable water  pressure,  sometimes  the  resulting  bulging  of  their  sides  is  quite 
pronounced.  They  are  filled  by  hose  through  a  pipe  from  the  upper  deck ;  and 
in  large  vessels,  where  the  upper  deck  is  high  above  the  tanks,  the  filling  pipe 
should  not  be  connected  to  the  tank  top,  but  should  be  placed  over  a  manhole, 
for  if  the  lank  is  of  the  usual  light  scanihngs,  and  the  water  were  allowed  to  rise 
in  the  pipe  and  overflow  on  the  upper  deck,  the  bursting  pressure  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  tank  might  be  more  than  it  could  safely  bear.  The  thickness  of  the 
plating  varies  from  \  to  ^1  inch,  and  the  corner  and  stiffening  angles  are  usually 
aj  by  i\  by  yj;  inch;  in  many  cases,  however,  the  side  plates  are  flanged. 
Special  cast-steel  comer  pieces  are  sometimes  employed  (see  Fig.  15,  Plate  55). 
The  sides  are  strengthened  against  bursting  pressure  by  fitting  cross  ties  between 
the  stiffenera ;  and  the  ends  of  the  latter  at  the  corners  should  be  connected  by 
plate  brackets.  Each  tank  is  provided  with  an  air  and  sounding  pipe,  and  with 
a  manhole  and  drain  plug ;  also,  with  a  suction  pipe  to  a  steam  pump  in  the 
engine-room,  or  to  a  hand  pump  on  deck.  They  are  cleaned  out  periodically 
and  painted  with  lime  or  cement  wash.  Small  tanks  are  galvanized.  They  are 
boxed  in  to  protect  them  from  cargo,  and  the  cargo  from  damage  by  sweat. 
They  are  sometimes  seated  on  wood  chocks,  but  as  these  are  liable  to  decay,  a 
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proper  angle-bar  seating  should  be  provided,  elevated  if  practicable,  so  as  to 
give  access  b^low.  They  are  secured  in  place  by  uprights,  brackets,  or  by 
eodrding  bands  of  iron. 

Art.  535.  To  drain  water  from  the  decks,  all  are  provided  with  scupperii, 
and  in  high-class  vessels  the  deck  houses  and  other  erections  are  provided  with 
scupper  pipes,  to  convey  water  from  their  gutters  to  the  gutter  waterway  of 
the  upper  deck.  As  described  in  Art.  214,  the  upper-deck  scuppers  are  usually 
mere  apertures  cut  in  the  upper  part  of  the  sheer  strake,  but  in  passenger  vessels, 
to  prevent  dirty  water  from  trickling  down  over  the  cabin  windows,  scupper 
pipes  are  led  down  and  passed  through  the  vessel's  side  below  (see  Fig.  33, 
Plate  15).  The  pipes  are  usually  of  galvanized  iron,  and,  to  avoid  choking,  are 
made  of  large  size,  4  or  5  inches.  Scupper  and  water-closet  soil  pipes,  if  well 
above  the  waterline,  may  he  of  lead,  but  the  elbov  at  their  lower  ends,  where 
they  bend  round  and  connect  to  the  shell  should  be  of  cast  steel,  brass,  or 
gunmetal ;  to  bolt  the  lead  pipe  to  the  side  would  be  very  improper,  for  a  stab 
with  a  boat-hook,  from  the  outside,  might  pierce  it.  In  ordinary  cargo  boats 
the  bends  are  of  cast  iron,  but  this  is  inferior  to  gunmetal,  for  it  is  brittle,  and 
might  be  fractured  by  pressure  from  quay  walls  or  from  other  vessels  alongside. 
Pipes  which  dischaige  near  or  below  the  waterline  should  be  of  iron,  cast  or 
malleable,  for  if  of  lead  they  might  be  damaged  and  admit  water;  rats,  for 
'instance,  in  searching  for  water,  have  no  difficulty  in  gnawing  large  holes  in 
thick  lead  pipes,  and  if  a  fire  should  occur  the  pipes  would  melt.  Lead  pipes 
should  be  securely  boxed  in,  so  that  they  may  not  be  damaged  by  cargo,  and 
those  which  pass  through  coal  bunkers  should  be  cased  in  with  sheet  iron. 

In  large  modern  passenger  vessels  the  scupper,  water  closet,  and  lavatory 
pipes  are  very  numerous,  and  often  they  conjoin  to  form  one  large  pipe,  5  or  6 
inches  diameter  of  galvanized  malleable  iron  or  steel.  Where  these  pass  down 
the  vessel's  sides  between  the  frames,  no  casing  is  needed,  but,  in  cargo  spaces, 
where,  in  passing  through  the  decks,  they  project  beyond,  they  should  be  cased 
in  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  the  comparatively  thin  material  of  the  pipe  being 
broken  by  cargo.  Water  may  collect  on  a  lower  deck  when  it  is  being 
washed  down  with  a  hose,  or  through  sweating,  or  leakage  from  the  deck 
openings  overhead.  To  remove  this,  Bcnpper  pipes  are  provided,  one  at  each 
end  of  each  compartment,  or  perhaps  only  one  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  deck — 
on  either  side.  They  are  of  lead  or  iron,  about  3  inches  diameter,  and  are 
passed  down  the  vessel's  side  to  the  bilge,  the  end  of  the  pipe  overlapping  the 
cement  below  the  ceiling  planking.  To  avoid  boxing  them  in,  they  are  usually 
placed  out  of  the  way  between  the  frames.  In  passenger  vessels  having  'tween- 
deck  cabins,  the  lower-deck  scuppers  are  provided  with  sypbon  traps,  so  that 
the  smell  from  dirty  bilge  water  may  not  pass  up  and  pervade  the  living  spaces 
{Fig,  7,  Plate  73).  In  large  passenger  vessels,  where  the  second  deck  is  well 
above  the  waterline,  its  scuppers  are  led  through  the  side,  like  those  of  the  upper 
deck ;  for  large  quantities  of  water  may  get  on  this  deck  when  it  is  being  washed 
by  hose,  or  should  sea  water  pass  down  by  the  numerous  openings  in  the  deck 
above.  These  scuppers  must  be  provided  with  storm-valTes  (Figs,  1  and  5) 
so  that  sea  water  may  not  dash  up  the  pipes  into  the  'tween  deck  space;  and  all 
scuppers  are  provided  with  deck  gratings  to  avoid  choking. 

As  the  top  of  a  deep  ballast  tank  forms  a  deck,  provision  must  be  made 
for  the  removal  of  drainage  water.  In  the  case  of  a  peak  tank,  a  small  well,  or 
pocket,  is  usually  formed  in  the  tank  top,  and  the  suction  from  a  deck  hand  pump 
led  into  it.  Sometimes  automatic  float  valves  are  fitted  in  the  tank  top,  which 
may  pass  drainage  water  into  the  tank,  but  which  close  should  water  from  the 
tank  seek  to  pass  up;  these,  however,  are  not  reliable.  When  the  sjiace  above 
is  not  used  for  cargo,  a  screwed  plug  may  be  provided  in  the  tank  top,  by 
removing  which  drainage  water  may  pass  into  the  tank. 

In  high-class  vessels  scupper  pipes  are  usually  led  from  the  winch  sole 
plates,  down  below  the  deck,  across  it  and  through  the  vessel's  side,  to  drain 
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«w»y  dirty,  oUy  water.  The  oabta  Bidelights  condense  water,  and  they  may 
leak,  and  when  open  may  admit  rain  or  spray.  To  collect  this  water  drip  pans, 
portable  or  fixed,  are  usually  fitted  below  the  sills  of  the  lights ;  in  some  cases  a 
small  vertical  scupper  pipe  is  led  from  the  sill  of  each  light  down  to  a  larger,  fore- 
and-afi  pipe,  which  discharges  over  some  adjacent  lower-deck  scupper;  thepipei 
are,  of  course,  covered  in  by  the  cabin  lining. 

Art.  636.  Water-closet  soil  pipes  discharge  just  above  the  waterline,  where 
they  may  be  washed  by  the  waves ;  and,  to  prevent  the  sea  from  dashing  up,  they 
are  provided  with  flap  or  stOTm  valveB  (Figs,  i  and  6,  Plate  73).  If  the  water- 
closets  are  of  double-valve  type,  an  up-draught,  whether  of  air  or  water,  would  not 
pass  into  the  closet,  hut  if  the  sea  were  free  to  rush  up  the  pipe,  the  sudden  pressure 
m^ht  discover  weak  places  or  leaky  joints.  Storm  valves  are  usually  so  arranged 
that  the  flap  may  be  lifted  for  cleaning  from  within  the  ship  (Fig.  6) ;  and  sometimes 
to  facilitate  repairs  or  cleaning  operations  at  sea,  an  outer  sluice  or  screw-down 
.  valve  is  provided,  this  being  essential  in  soil  pipes  which  discharge  below  water. 
The  lower  part  of  the  soil  pipes,  connecting  to  the  storm  valves,  should  be  of 
iron ;  lead  is  permissible  only  for  those  pipes  which  are  well  above  water.  In 
large  passenger  vessels,  where  many  closets  are  placed  together,  the  fitting  of 
Diimerous  storm  valves  is  sometimes  avoided  by  leading  the  several  soil  pipes 
into  a  large,  inclined  pipe,  discharging  through  one  large  valve  on  the  vessel's 
•ide  (Figs.  1  and  3).  The  overflow  from  the  sanitary  tank  may  be  diverted  into 
this  large  soil  pipe,  so  as  to  flush  it  constantly ;  and  a  clearing  plug  or  door 
should  be  provided  to  permit  of  a  rod  being  passed  into  ihe  pipe  to  clear  away 
obstructions.  All  sharp  bends  or  elbows  in  soil  pipes,  or  others  which  may  pass 
solid  matter,  should  be  provided  with  clearing  plugs.  To  prevent  foul  back- 
draughts,  a  single-valve  water  closet  must  have  a  syphon  trap  in  its  soil  pipe 
(Fig.  i) ;  a  double-valve  one  does  not  require  this.  Syphon  traps  are 
objectionable  in  that  the  sharp  double  bend  is  liable  to  choke,  and  an  air  pipe 
must  be  led  from  the  upper  elbow  to  prevent  the  trap  being  emptied  by  suction. 
Water-closets  which  are  situated  near  or  below  the  waterline  must  be  emptied 
by  a  force  pump,  but  these  are  practically  only  found  in  yachts.  Tlie  water- 
closets  for  the  crew  and  emigrants  are  often  mere  galvanised  iron  troughs,  under 
constant  flush  from  the  sanitary  lank.  If  wash  basins,  urinals,  or  baths  dischai^e 
into  an  adjacent  soil  pipe,  syphon  traps  (with  ventilating  pipes)  must  be  fitted  to 
the  discharge  pipes  to  prevent  foul  back-draughts  (Fig.  2). 

Art.  537.  The  aahea  which  gather  in  the  stokeholds  must  be  thrown 
overboard ;  this  is  usually  done  by  filling  buckets,  hoisting  them  on  deck  up  one 
of  the  stokehold  ventilators  (by  hand  winch,  or  a  small  steam  or  electric  hoisting 
engine),  carrying  them  across  the  deck  to  the  gunwale,  and  tipping  them 
overboard.  To  prevent  them  from  blowing  aft  on  deck,  a  portable  inclined 
Bhoot  is  passed  through  the  rail  or  bulwark,  its  inner  end  having  a  wide  hopper 
mouth  (see  Fig.  2,  Plate  59).  In  passenger  vessels,  to  prevent  the  ashes  from 
entering  the  cabin  sidelights,  the  shoot  may  be  extended  down  the  vessel's  side, 
to  within  a  foot  or  so  of  the  water,  the  extension  being  tap-bolted  to  the  shell  in 
a  semi-permanent  manner.  In  many  vessels  the  ashes  are  shot  overboard 
without  appearing  on  deck,  through  a  large  inclined  shoot  (one  for  each 
stokehold),  about  la  inches  square,  its  upper  end  being  within  the  fiddley  and 
its  lower  one  passing  through  the  side  near  the  waterline  (Fig.  i,  Plate  29).  As 
the  shoot  is  subject  to  the  scarifying  and  corrosive  efftict  of  hot  ashes  and  water, 
it  must  be  of  thick  material,  not  less  than  one  inch  on  the  bottom  part.  They 
may  be  built  of  plates  and  bars,  or  a  large  cast-iron  pipe  may  be  employed. 
The  shell  plating  around  and  abaft  the  mouth  of  the  shoot  should  be  doubled, 
for  it  also  wastes  rapidly  under  the  scarifying  action  of  the  ashes.  In  passenger 
vessels  a  similar  shoot  is  sometimes  led  from  the  galley,  for  ejecting  garbage, 
and  this  one  should  be  flushed  from  the  sanitary  tank. 

As  usually  carried  out,  the  operation  of  ejecting  stokehold  ashes  is  a  very 
noisy  one,  and  is,  therefore,  a  great  nuisance  in  passenger  vessels.     Much  of 
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the  noise  may  be  avoided  by  the  use  or  a  silent  ash  hoist. *  A  patent 
apparatus^  extensively  used  in  high-class  passenger  vessels  which  is  quite  free 
from  noise  is  shown  in  Fig.  a.  Dale  31.  It  consists  of  a  wrougbt-iron  tube, 
about  6  inches  diameter,  which  is  led  from  Ihe  stokehold  platform  up  through 
the  vessel's  side  just  above  the  waterline,  where  it  is  provided  with  a  storm 
valve.  At  its  lower  end  there  is  a  receptacle,  or  hopper,  to  receive  Ihe  ashes,  in 
the  bottom  of  which  there  is  a  cock  with  pipe  connection  to  a  steam  pump. 
When  the  pump  is  started  it  throws  a  powerful  jet  of  water  up  the  pipe,  which 
carries  with  it  both  air  and  ashes  from  the  open  hopper,  throwing  them  out 
many  feet  from  the  vessel's  side.  Another  more  elaborate  apparatus,  equally 
silent,  is  also  in  use*  by  which  the  ashes  are  passed  straight  down  from  the 
stokehold  floor  through  the  vessel's  bottom.  In  the  Aquitania  seven  of  these 
expellers  are  installed,  each  capable  of  ejecting  about  16  tons  of  ashes  per  hour. 
In  this  vessel  the  daily  output  of  ashes  is  over  loo  tons.  This  type  of  ash 
expeller  may  also  be  useful  in  an  emergency  as  a  bilge  pump,  each  one  being 
capable  of  ejecting  about  600  tons  of  water  per  hour  at  a  50-foot  head.  An 
objection  to  the  use  of  ash  ejectors  is  the  fact  that  lliey  require  a  considerable 
amount  of  steara,  and  as  they  ate  not  allowed  to  be  used  in  harbour,  supple- 
mentary hoisting  gear  must  be  fitted  to  get  the  ashes  out  of  the  stokehold. 

Art.  538.  A  fire  may  be  extinguished  in  two  ways:  by  chilling  it 
with  water  or  by  depriving  it  of  oxygen.  Pure  air  contains  by  volume  ai  per 
cent,  of  oxygen,  the  remainder  being  nitrogen.  If  the  air  in  a  confined  space  is 
so  diluted  or  attenuated  that  the  oxygen  is  reduced  to  about  15  per  cent.,  it  will 
cease  to  support  combustion.  The  dilution  may  be  effected  by  introducing 
steam  or  an  inert  gas,  i.t.  one  that  does  not  support  combustion.  There  are 
three  gases  commonly  used  for  this  purpose — carbon  dioxide  (carbonic  acid 
gas),  sulphur  dioxide,  and  "/ttie"  or  "/un/if/^s." 

ij.  is  important  to  notice  that  although  the  removal  of  6  per  cent,  of  the 
oxygen  from  the  air  will  cause  a  fire  to  die  out,  the  red  hot  parts  will  remain  so 
until  they  gradually  cool ;  and  if  the  red-hot  mass  is  large,  a  long  period  may 
elapse  before  it  cools.  If,  after  combustion  has  ceased,  the  oxygen  contents  of 
the  air  again  rise  above  15  gier  cent,  owing  to  the  admission  of  fresh  air,  then, 
unless  the  incandescent  mass  has  cooled  below  the  temperature  of  ignition, 
combustion  will  begin  again.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  diluted  condition  of 
the  air  in  the  hold  must  be  maintained  until  the  red-hot  heart  of  the  fire  has 
cooled.  The  cooling  may  be  expedited  by  the  continued  injection  of  cold  inert 
gas,  the  original  air  and  gas,  heated  by  the  fire,  rising  and  escaping,  or  being 
withdrawn  to  make  room  for  it. 

Art.  539.  Steam  has  long  been  relied  on — with  more  or  less  reason — 
as  a  ready  means  of  extinguishing  fire.  In  most  cases  the  ste.im  pipes 
to  the  deck  machinery  arc  utilized  for  conveying  it ;  branches  with  cocks  being 
filled  through  the  deck  and  down  towards  the  bottom  of  each  compartment. 
Compared  with  gas,  steam  is  not  nearly  so  efficient,  because,  when  it  first  enters 
the  hold,  instead  of  driving  out  the  air,  it  condenses  on  every  surface  colder 
than  itself,  and  continues  to  do  so  until  all  parts  have  become  hot  Long  con- 
tinued injection  of  large  volumes  of  steam  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  produce  the 
required  effect,  i.e.  the  substitution  of  steam  for  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  air  in  the 
hold.  Of  course  there  are  always  ample  openings  in  the  deck,  through  hatches 
and  ventilators,  by  which  the  air— and  steam — may  escape.  When  a  fire  occurs  in 
a  bunker  or  in  a  coal  cargo,  the  use  of  steam  or  water  may  be  accompanied  with 
considerable  risk,  due  to  the  fact  that  water  or  steam,  when  jjassed  tlirough 
incandescent  carbon,  may  be  decomposed  into  gases  which,  when  mixed  with 
air  in  suitable  proportion,  are  explosive.  Of  course,  incandescent  coal  itself™ 
when  not  freely  supplied  with  air,  also  produces  gases  which,  when  mixed  witi 
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air  in  suitable  proportions,  are  explosive  ;  when  a  fire  occurs  in  a  coal  cargo, 
.    explosions  commoaly  occur  from  this  cause. 

The  best  known  steam  injeotlon  system  is  the  "  Rich."  It  is  installed 
in  a  large  number  of  high-class  passenger  vessels.  It  is  advantageous  princi- 
pally in  that,  besides  providing  means  for  extinguishing  fire  by  steam  injection, 
it  gives  early  indication  of  the  fact  that  a  fire  has  broken  out,  and  in  which  com- 
partment This  is  accomplished  by  leading  pipes  from  every  hold,  bunker  or 
other  space  where  an  unseen  fire  may  occur,  to  the  navigating  room.  All  the 
pipes  terminate  in  a  glass-fronted  cabinet,  like  the  pipes  in  an  organ,  and  over 
and  above  their  open  ends  there  is  n  small  electric  fan,  controlled  by  clockwork 
to  give  a  few  turns  at  short  intervals.  The  fan  sucks  through  the  pipes  the  ■ 
ait  from  the  various  compartments,  and  if  there  be  smoke  in  any  of  them,  it  is 
at  once  seen  issuing  from  the  particular  pipe.  A  flexible  hose  in  connection 
with  the  boilers  is  fixed  near  the  cabinet,  and  if  smoke  should  be  seen  issuing 
from  any  of  the  pipes,  it  is  intended  that  the  hose  shall  be  coupled  up  with 
this  pipe  and  the  steam  turned  on  forthwith.  There  is  no  doubt  that  an  instal- 
lation such  as  this,  placed  in  a  prominent  position,  is  likely  Co  inspire  con- 
fidence in  the  passengers.  The  admission  of  steam  into  a  hold  space  full  of 
cargo  is,  of  course,  likely  to  result  in  very  serious  damage,  through  both  damp- 
ness and  heat. 

Art.  540.  In  the  carbon  dioxide  aystem,  liquid  carbonic  acid  gas  is 
stored  on  board  in  steel  bottles.  It  leaves  the  bottle  as  an  exceedingly  cold  gas 
( — ro  deg.  Fahr.)  being  led  into  the  hold  or  other  space  through  small  flexible 
piping.  The  cold  due  to  the  expansion  of  the  gas  is  so  great  that  the  piping 
would  freeze  solid,  and  to  prevent  this,  heat  must  be  applied  by  steam  or  water. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  intense  coldness  of  the  gas  assists  in  extinguishing  the  fire 
by  its  chilling  effect;  but,  in  view  of  the  small  specilic  heat  of  a  gas,  its  coolbg 
effect  on  incandescent  matter,  unlike  that  of  water,  is  quite  negligible.  The 
"Oronwald"  is  the  best  kno«n  apparatus  on  this  system.  The  principal 
objection  to  it  is  the  large  number  of  steel  bottles  which  must  be  carried  in 
order  properly  to  extinguish  and  cool  down  a  fire  in  a  large  compartment.  In 
the  case,  for  instance,  of  a  hold  of,  say,  80,000  cubic  feet  capacity,  and  assuming 
that  one-fifth  of  the  space  is  occupied  by  air  excluding  cargo,  then,  in  order  to 
reduce  the  oxygen  contents  of  the  remaining  four-fifths  to  about  15  per  cent.,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  introduce  about  16,000  cubic  feet  of  gas.  As  each 
i^  cwt.  bottle  makes,  say,  353  cubic  feet  of  gas,  it  would  require  about  46  bottles 
merely  to  do  the  first  work  of  extinguishing  the  fire.  Of  course,  with  only  a 
small  fire,  this  might  be  enough.  The  system  is  advantageous  in  that  it  may 
be  employed  in  sailing-vessels,  small  and  large.  It  is  very  handy  to  use,  and 
the  cost  of  the  apparatus  is  small  compared  with  that  of  other  gas  systems. 

Art.  541-  The  gas  which  escapes  from  a  steamer's  funnel  is  an  excellent 
one  for  extinguishing  fire,  and  the  "  Harker  "  system,  which  makes  use  of  it, 
is  now  largely  adopted.  Ordinary  funnel  or  flue  gas  contains  about  81  per 
cent,  of  nitrogen,  10  per  cent,  of  carbon  dioxide  and  9  of  oxygen.  It  is 
therefore  quite  inert.  The  Harker  apparatus  consists  essentially  of  a  fan  to 
collect  and  propel  the  tlue  gas  (from  either  the  main  or  donkey  boiler  funnel), 
and  a  washing  tank  to  remove  soot  particles  and  cool  the  gas  before  it  is 
injected  into  the  hold.  The  washing  is  accomplished  by  passing  and  repassing 
the  gas  through  a  finespray  of  sea  water.  The  apparatus  may  be  placed  any  where 
within  the  engine  and  boiler  casing,  and  a  six-inch  pipe  is  led  fore-and-aft  on 
each  side  with  branches  into  the  various  compartments.  The  advantage  of  this 
system  is  that,  as  the  gas  is  plentiful  and  costs  nothing,  it  may  be  pumped  into 
the  hold  continuously,  thus  ensuring  the  complete  extinction  and  cooling  of 
the  fire.  Flue  gas  is  equally  efficacious  whether  the  fuel  be  coal  or  oil ;  and 
the  exhaust  from  an  internal  combustion  engine  is  also  perfectly  efficient  as  a 
fire  extinguisher. 

If  it  were  practicable  to  close  all  the  openings  in  a  hold,  so  that  ho  fresh  air 
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could  enter,  a  fire  within  it  would  extinguish  itself,  in  its  own  "  flue  "  gas,  as  it 
were.  But,  although  the  closing  of  all  openings  is  generally  the  fiist  thing  that 
is  done  in  case  of  fire,  the  almost  invariable  result  is  merely  to  retard  or  reduce 
the  rate  of  combustion,  for,  when  the  hatches  aie  removed,  the  fire  generally 
breaks  out  again. 

Art.  642.  The  apparatus  chiefly  used  for  the  so-called  "solphar 
dioxide  "  sjrBtem  is  the  "  Glajrton."  Here  the  gas  is  produced  by  burning 
Bulphur  in  an  oven.  It  is  mixed  with  air  extracted  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
hold,  and  is  then  passed  through  a  cooler  and  ejected  into  the  lower  part  of 
the  hold.  For  this  purpose  aj-inch  pipes  are  led  fore-and-aft,  with  a-inch 
branches  into  the  compartments.  It  will  be  noticed  that  this  system  admits 
of  the  mixture  of  air  and  gas  in  the  hold  being  withdrawn,  cooled,  and  again 
injected.  The  gas  produced  contains  about  15  per  cent,  sulphur  dioxide, 
5  per  cent,  oxygen,  and  the  nitrogen  set  free  from  the  air  when  deprived  of  its 
oxygen ;  it  is,  therefore,  quite  inert.  There  are  certain  objections  to  the  use  of 
sulphur  dioxide.  It  has  an  exceedingly  pungent  smell,  and  is  apt  to  be  absorbed 
by,  and  taint,  some  kinds  of  delicate  cargoes.  In  the  presence  of  moisture  it 
is  likely  to  damage  metal  surfaces  and  dyed  stuffs,  also  there  is  consideraUe 
danger  attending  its  use  where  there  is  charcoal  insulation  (Art.  560). 

Sulphur  dioxide  has  the  advantage  of  being  a  powerful  germicide  and 
disinfectant;  it  is,  therefore,  very  largely  used  for  fomlgatlon.  Flue  gas 
kills  rats,  but  in  order  that  it  may  act  as  a  disinfectant,  a  little  formaldehyde 
or  carbon  bisulphide  must  be  added,  and  provision  for  doing  this  is  made  in  the 
Harker  apparatus.  The  Gronwald  system  may  also  be  modified  to  act  as  a 
disinfectant.* 

Art.  643.  The  International  Convention  for  the  safety  of  life  at  sea 
contains  the  following  regulations  for  fire  detection  and  extinction.  A 
continuous  patrol  system  to  be  organised,  to  detect  quickly  during  a  voyage  any 
outbreak  of  fire.  Fire-proof  bulkheads  must  be  fitted,  as  described  in  Ait.  194. 
Powerful  fire  pumps  are  required,  two  in  vessels  under  4000  tons,  and  three  in 
larger.  The  distributing  fire  mains  to  be  so  arranged  that  two  powerful  jets  of 
water  may  be  simultaneously  directed  on  any  part  of  the  ship  while  all  the 
fire-proof  doors  are  closed.  Provision  must  also  be  made  for  conveying  a 
sufficient  supply  of  steam  to  every  cargo  space,  except  in  vessels  under  looo 
tons ;  but  any  other  fire  extinguisher,  shown  to  be  equally  efficient,  may  be 
employed. 
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CHAPTER  ;CXXII. 

VENTILATION,  RErRtGERATIOK,   INSULATION,  SIDELIOUTS,    HKATINO,   KT& 

Art,  644.  The  arrangements  for  ventilating  the  different  compartments  vary 
greatly  J  while  in  high-class  vessels  they  may  be  extensive  and  elaborate,  in 
others  they  may  be  quite  elementary.  Ventilation  may  be  described  as  the 
introduction  of  fresh  air  and  the  simultaneous  removal  of  that  which  has  become 
hot,  moist,  or  vitiated.  Many  cargoes  are  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  be  affected 
by,  or  themselves  affect,  the  condition  of  the  air  surrounding  them,  and,  of 
course,  in  such  cases,  whether  or  not  the  holds  are  ventilated  does  not  matter. 
Delicate  cargoes,  however  (such  as  grain  and  fruit),  which  are  apt  to  decompose, 
require  for  their  preservation  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  air,  more  paiticulariy  if 
they  are  to  be  long  confined  in  the  hol^.  Ventilation  may  not  always  be 
beneficial,  for  if  the  outer  air  is  warm  and  humid,  and  tlie  hold  and  contents 
cold,  its  introduction  results  in  a  continuous  deposition  of  its  moisture,  in  the 
form  of  sweat.  In  such  cases  ventilation  may  actually  be  detrimental  to  the 
caigo;  and,  with  moisture  trickling  down  the  sides  of  the  hull  and  entering  the 
interstices  of  the  riveted  joints,  the  ordinary  slow  corrosion  of  the  structure  may 
be  greatly  accelerated. 

Art  645.  Coal  oargoea  are  peculiar  as  regards  ventilation,  for  upon 
this  depends  very  much  their  freedom  from  Bpontaneoai  oombastion.  Coal 
when  won  from  the  mine  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air  (about  three  times  its 
bulk),  and,  during  the  absorption,  heat  is  evolved,  which,  under  favourable 
drcumstances,  may  become  so  pronounced  as  to  cause  ignition.  Freshly  made 
charcoal  is  very  active  in  this  respect,  it  absorbs  about  three  times  as  much 
oiygen  as  coal,  and,  if  exposed  to  the  air  in  a  heap,  will  take  fire,  without  fail, 
in  a  few  hours.  It  has  been  ascertained '  that  spontaneous  combustion  of  coal 
cargoes  is  most  likely  to  occur  under  the  following  circumstances  :  when  the 
coal  is  bituminous  and  is  put  on  board  fresh  from  the  pit,  when  it  is  broken  up 
small  so  as  to  present  a  large  absorbent  surface,  and  when  the  supply  of  air  is 
neither  too  great  nor  too  small.  When  fire  occurs  it  usually  originates  in  tl)at 
part  of  the  cargo  which  is  situated  under  a  hatchway,  where  the  tumbling  down 
of  the  coal  during  loading  has  broken  it  up  into  small  pieces.  In  sailing-ships 
making  long  voyages,  cases  of  spontaneous  combustion  are  not  uncommon.' 
In  steamers  they  are  even  more  frequent,  but  here  it  is  not  usually  the  cargo 
that  takes  fire  (for  the  shortness  of  the  passage  does  not  usually  give  time  for 
the  coal  to  heal),  but  the  coal  in  the  bunkers,  where  the  natural  tendency  to  heat 
is  increased  by  the  warming  effect  of  the  adjacent  boilers.  It  is  a  common 
incident  for  a  steamer's  hunker  coal  to  take  fire,  so  that  she  arrives  in  port  with 
the  machinery  bilges  and  pump  suctions  choked  with  the  coal  dust  washed  out 
of  the  bunkers  by  the  water  poured  into  them  to  extinguish  the  fire.  As  a 
bunker  space  is  comparatively  small,  the  seat  of  a  fire  may  usually  be  located 

'  For  some  interesting  information  on  this  subject  see  a  paper  by  Piofessot  Lewes,  Trmti. 
Imtitutian  ef  Naval  Arehiltcli,  1890,  also  Ibe  trport  oE  the  Royal  Catamiisien  ef  Jfm  SfUli 
Walts,  appoinled  in  1S96,  and  also  Mr.  James  E.  Milton's  paper  in  the  Traniatliam  tf  fht 
JnslilHlc  e/ Marine  £ngiiieeri,  April,  1913. 

•  According  to  the  Xoyal  Cemmittum,  appointed  in  1875,  there  were — as  far  as  known— 
at  least  57  coal-laden  tc^i-Is  tost  through  spoolaneaus  combuslioo  bctnem  ibe  yean  1875  and 
tB87. 
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and  the  fire  extinguished  before  aerious  damage  is  done  ;  this  being  limited,  a 
a  role,  to  a  few  burned  ceiling  planks  and  perhaps  one  or  two  buckled  plates  and 
bars.  In  warships  and  high-class  merchant  vessels,  the  chance  of  the  coal  in 
the  blinker  taking  fire  is  provided  against  by  insulating  the  bunker  bulkheads 
where  they  fall  close  to  a  boiler  (Fig.  n,  Plate  76),  and  by  fitting  tubes  in  the 
bunkers  (projecting  inwards  from  the  bulkhead),  into  which  thermometers  may 
be  thrust  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  coal  is  heating,  and  thus  permit  of  early 
preventive  measures.  Similar  tubes  are  provided  with  coal  cargoes,  one  or  two 
being  passed  down  amidst  the  coal  a[  each  hatchway.  j 

HesLting  of  coal  cargoes  may  be  prevented  either  by  supjilytng  no  air  an 
all,  and  thus  providing  no  oxygen  for  absorption,  or  by  supplying  it  in  sudi 
large  quantities,  and  so  continuously,  through  every  part  of  the  cargo,  as  to 
dissipate  heat  as  soon  as  generated.  The  first  plan  could  be  carried  out  by 
simply  closing  all  deck  openings.  The  second  is  impracticable,  for  with  ordinary 
means  of  ventilation  it  would  be  impossible  to  send  quantities  of  air  continuously 
tlirough  every  part  of  a  densely  packed  mass  of  coal,  weighing  perhaps  many 
thousands  of  tons.  When  the  hold  is  ventilated  in  the  usual  way  by  cowls, 
which  may  be  inoperative  in  heavy  weather,  the  supply  of  air  may  be  just 
sufficient  to  supply  the  necessary  oxygen  to  further  the  preliminary  heating.  The 
-plan  of  closing  all  deck  openings,  although  the  proper  one,  has  not  met  with 
general  approval,  for  it  is  urged  against  it  that  it  would  allow  the  accumulation 
of  explosive  gases.  The  plan  generally  adopted  is  not  to  attempt  to  force  fresh 
air  through  the  cargo,  but  merely  to  pass  it  over  its  surface  below  the  deck,  so 
as  to  remove  any  gases  that  may  rise  upward  from  the  coal.  This  BurCace 
ventilation  is  generally  adopted  in  the  coal  bunkers  of  both  merchant  vessels 
and  warships.  It  should  he  observed  that  cases  of  explosion,  unlike  spon- 
taneous combustion,  are  rare ;  when  a  cargo  has  once  laken  fire,  however,  the. 
conflagration  is  accompanied  by  frequent  explosion  (due  to  the  mingling,  in 
suitable  proportion,  of  the  coal  gas  and  air),  a  circumstance  which  makes  it 
dilhcult  and  dangerous  to  attempt  to  extinguish  it. 

Art.  646.  The  provision  of  at  least  two  openings,  the  one  to  act  as  inlet 
and  the  other  as  outlet,  is  a  fundamental  feature  of  all  ventilation.  Of  course, 
one  large  opening  might  serve  both  purposes,  for  the  air  would  pass  in  at  one 
part  and  out  at  another,  but  the  interchange  is  greatly  facilitated  by  dividing  the 
opening  with  a  vertical  partition  or  screen,  for  then  the  in  and  out  currents  (the 
air  itself  will  constitute  the  one  opening  an  inlet  and  the  other  an  outlet)  do  not 
clash  and  obstruct  one  another. 

For  the  ventilation  of  the  holds  bell-mouthed  or  cowl  ventilators  are 
universally  employed  (Fig.  i,  Plate  75)-  When  turned  10  face  the  wind  they 
act  as  powerful  down-oasts,  and  when  reversed  they  form  up-takes,  for  as  the 
wind  rushes  past  the  projecting  lip  it  draws  with  it,  or  induces,  an  upward  current 
in  the  tube.  Sometimes,  to  increase  the  induction  and  up-draught,  a  trumpet- 
like tube  is  fitted  through  the  back  of  the  cowl,  to  act  as  a  central  air  blast 
(Fig.  4).  In  fine  weather,  with  a  good  breeze  of  wind,  cowl  ventilators  are  most 
efficient,  but  when  spray  is  flying  over  the  ship  it  becomes  necessary,  in  order  to 
prevent  it  from  entering  the  ventilators,  to  turn  them  all  with  their  backs  to  die 
wind,  when,  of  course,  with  all  acting  as  up-takes,  the  ventilation  becomes  very 
poor.  In  very  heavy  weather  it  may  cease  altogether,  for,  to  avoid  the  danger 
of  the  cowls  being  swept  away,  they  are  then  unshipped  and  their  coamings 
closed  watertight  with  plugs.  Ordinary  cowl  ventilators  are  made  of  thin  sheet 
iron  and  have  no  great  strength  (Art.  556);  their  tubular  formation,  however, 
lends  them  strength,  and  if  raised  suSiciently  high  above  the  sea  level,  the  pre- 
caution of  unshipping  them  is  not  often  required,  but,  to  prevent  water  from 
entering  and  passing  below,  it  may  be  necessary  to  close  their  mouths  with 
tarpaulin  covers.  The  tubular  derrick  posts  now  commonly  fitted  in  cai|;o 
Steamers  (Figs.  4,  5,  and  6,  Plate  61),  form  most  excellent  ventilators,  for  they 
are  exceedingly  strong,  and  as  diey  stand  some   15  to  20  feet  above  the  deci    "" 
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a  short  cowl,  or  mushroom  ventilator,  placed  at  the  top,  enjoys  almost  perfect 
immunity  (rom  sea  water.  Fig.  6,  Plate  75,  shows  a  cowl  ventilator  designed  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  water  into  the  hold ; '  if  water  enters  its  mouth,  it  falls 
upon  the  sloping  baffle  plate  and  flows  out  through  the  side  port,  which,  being 
provided  with  a  somewhat  weighty  flap,  will  not  open  to  the  light  pressure  of 
a  current  of  air.  Another  is  shown  in  Fig.  3  ;  here  the  front  part  of  the  ventilator 
tube  is  extended  upwards  into  the  cowl,  and  forms  a  convex  shield,  so  that 
should  spray  strike  it,  it  is  thrown  against  the  sides  of  the  cowl  and  trickles  out. 

Art.  647.  In  cargo  steamerB,  at  least  one  cowl  ventilator  is  fitted  at 
each  end  of  each  hold,  the  one  to  serve  as  down-cast  and  the  other  as  up-take 
(Plate  109).  In  many  cases  two  pairs  are  provided  for  each  hold.  If  a 
thorough  ventilation  of  the  cargo  is  required,  one  of  the  two  ventilators  should 
be  extended  to  the  bottom  of  the  hold,  for  when  both  stop  at  the  deck,  the  fresh 
air,  choosing  the  shortest  route  to  the  outlet,  passes  straight  fore-and-aft  over  the 
top  of  the  cargo  and  leaves  comparatively  undisturbed  the  air  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hold ;  hut  this  is  rarely  done,  for,  with  most  cai^oes,  surface  ventilation  is 
found  to  be  sufficient,  and,  with  densely  packed  cargoes,  the  air  might  not  find 
a  sufficiently  free  passage  through  it,  from  the  inlet  to  the  outlet.  Ventilation  for 
bulk  cargoes  liable  to  heat,  such  as  rice,  is  often  provided  by  interposing  in  the 
midst  of  the  bales  or  bags  sort  of  open-work  tubes  roughly  made  of  wood,  about 
10  feet  long  by  9  inches  square,  two  opposite  sides  of  which  are  composed  of  a 
lattice  of  small  sticks  about  i  by  ij  inches,  six  inches  apart  crossing  diagonally 
the  opposite  way  on  each  side.  '1  hese  tubes  are  placed  vertically  and  horizontally 
at  intervals  among  the  cargo,  so  as  to  allow  air  to  pass  in  all  directions.  Some- 
times with  grain  and  other  cargoes  requiring  very  thorough  ventilation,  a  trunkway 
having  air  holes  in  iis  side  is  led  fore-and-aft  at  the  bottom  of  the  hold,  and  a 
downcast  ventilator  is  led  into  it,  so  that  the  air,  passing  along  the  tiunkway  and 
escaping  by  the  apertures,  may  be  distributed  all  over  the  bottom  of  the  hold ; 
a  similar  arrangement  has  been  adopted  to  distribute  cold  air  in  holds  which 
carry  frozen  meat.  When  there  is  a  'tween-deck  space,  down-cast  and  up- 
take ventilators  must  be  provided  for  it  as  well  as  for  the  hold.  Sometimes 
for  this  purpose  a  separate  pair  of  cowls  are  fitted,  but  more  usually  one  pair  is 
made  to  serve  both  spaces,  by  making  the  'tween-deck  tube  of  smaller  diameter 
than  the  one  above  (Fig.  r,  Plate  75).  Sometimes  one  cowl  ventilator  is  made 
to  serve  both  as  an  up-take  and  down-cast,  by  forming  it  in  the  double-fashion 
shown  in  Fig.  S- 

Sailing-fihipa  do  not  usually  require  such  thorough  ventilation  as  steamers, 
for«s  they  make  lung  passages  they  do  not  carry  goods  of  a  highly  perishable 
nature.  They  have  usually  one  or  two  cowl  ventilators  at  each  end,  and  one 
amidships.  The  hller  is  placed  over  the  pump  shaft,  or  well  (for  which  it 
forms  an  entrance),  so  as  to  pass  air  to  the  bottom  of  the  hold.  Sometimes,  at 
each  hatchway,  a  large  mushroom  ventilator  is  fitted  in  one  of  the  hatches. 
The  masts  form  most  efficient  up-take  ventilatore,  for  when  heated  by  the 
sun  they  are,  in  effect,  tall  chimneys.  The  mast  head  is  covered  with  a  sheet 
iron  hood,  0[>en  around  the  edges;  and,  of  course,  suitable  apertures  should  be 
provided  at  its  heel  (see  Fig.  17,  Plate  75). 

If  the  cargo  is  one  that  would  benefit  from  ventilation,  the  hatches  are 
removed  whenever  the  weather  permits ;  and  in  passenger  vessels,  or  those 
engaged  in  the  fruit  trade,  grated  hatches  are  provided,  which,  while 
opening  the  hold  to  the  atmosphere,  may  be  quickly  and  securely  covered  by 
larpauUns;  or  in  rainy  weather  the  tarpaulins  may  be  erected  hke  a  tent  over 
the  open  hatchway.  A  useful  means  of  ventilation  is  provided  by  canvas  wind- 
sails,  Lc.  cowl  ventilators  made  of  canvas  (Fig.  11,  Plate  75);  in  line  weather 
they  may  be  suspended  over  a  hatchway,  by  lines  from  aloft,  with  their  tails 
passing  down  into  the  cargo  in  the  hold,  or  along  the  'tween-decks  to  ventilate 
the  passenger  spaces. 

'  Boyle's  patcDl  ventilator. 
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Art.  646.  The  well-known  miuhroom  ventilator  is  lai^ely  employed 
for  veniiUting  cabin  spaces  (Figs,  14  and  15,  Plate  75),  It  Torms  an  active 
up-take,  for  as  the  wind  whistles  past  the  base  of  the  hood  and  becomes  rarefied 
on  the  leeward  side,  it  induces  an  upward  current.  The  up-draught  may  be 
regulated  by  screwing  the  hood  up  or  down,  and  as  this  overlaps  the  Open  end 
of  the  tube,  it  prevents  the  entrance  of  rain  or  spray.  If  the  deck  is  awash  with 
water,  the  hood  may  be  screwed  down  tight,  and  it  may  be  provided  with  a 
bull's-eye  to  shed  light  below.  In  passenger  vessels,  special  ventilating  casings 
may  be  tilted  over  the  cabin  spaces,  and  several  large  mushroom  ventilators  may 
be  placed  on  the  top  of  these,  so  that  an  upward  current  of  air  may  be  main- 
tained even  in  the  heaviest  weather  (Fig,  ai).  The  warping  bollards  ate  some- 
times made  to  serve  as  ventilators,  by  providing  them  with  mushroom  caps 
(Fig.  14,  Plate  59).  Ooose.neck  or  awan-neck  Tentilators  (Figs.  16  and 
19,  Plate  75)  also  serve  as  up-takes,  but,  in  this  respect,  they  are  not  so  active 
as  a  mushroom.  They  are  largely  employed  for  ventilating  storerooms  and 
oiher  small  spaces  below.  When  the  deck  is  awash  with  water  the  open  end  is 
plugged  up,  or  covered  with- canvas,  and,  as  described  in  Art.  534,  automatic 
float  valves  may  be  fitted  to  those  which  cover  the  air  pipes  to  fresh-water  tanks 
(Fig.  19).  Mushroom  and  goose-neck  ventilators  are  made  of  cast  iron.  The 
up-take  ventilator,  shown  in  Fig.  8,  is  very  commonly  adopted  in  passenger 
vessels ;  by  closing  one  of  its  mouths  with  a  plug  it  becomes  a  down-cast.  The 
one  shown  in  Fig.  10  is  provided  with  vertical  slots,  which  are  so  masked  by 
Strips  of  metal  that  the  wind  can  only  whistle  past  them  tangentially,  and,  as  a 
result,  an  upward  current  is  established  in  the  tube.  They  are  often  fitted  in 
passenger  vessels  which  navigate  smooth  water.  Another  good  up-take  ventilator 
is  shown  in  Fig.  iz.  The  small  up-take  ventilator  shown  in  Fig.  13  is  sometimes 
fitted  on  the  outer  wall  of  a  deck  house  (where  it  catches  the  wind),  to  ventilate 
the  cabins  within  or  below. 

Art.  649.  The  ventilation  of  passenger  vessels  is  a  subject  demand- 
ing special  attention.  Compared  with  the  rooms  of  a  house,  the  cabins  or  state 
rooms  are  very  small,  about  6  or  8  feet  square,  and  yet  one  may  be  made'  to 
serve  as  bedroom  for  two,  three,  or  even  four  persons.  A  ],-.rge  window  cannot 
be  opened  top  and  bottom  as  in  a  house,  but  very  commonly  the  only  means 
of  ventilation  is  apertures  in  the  cabin  sides,  opening  into  a  narrow  passage  way, 
which,  in  heavy  weather,  when  all  deck  openings  are  closed,  may  itself  become 
as  stuffy  as  tlie  cabins.  As  a  natural  consequence,  the  air,  especially  in  cabins 
situated  low  down  in  the  ship,  may  become  hot,  foul,  and  ill-smelling,  conditions 
which  would  not  be  tolerated  for  an  instant  on  shore.  In  high-class,  modem 
vessels  ihe  greatest  care  is  observed  to  secure  good  ventilation,  and  often 
successfully. 

There  are  two  classes  of  ventilation,  "  natural "  and  "  mechanical."  The 
former  may  be  defined  as  a  circulation  of  air  brought  about  either  by  the 
natural  tendency  of  hot  air  to  ascend  and  give  place  to  heavier,  cold  air,  or 
by  the  currents  which  may  be  established  by  the  wind  blowing  past  the  ship. 
Mechanical  ventilation  is  a  circulation  induced  by  fans,  blowers,  or  air  blast  In 
fine  weather,  when  numerous  deck  openings,  sidelights  and  ventilators  may  be 
kept  open,  ventilation  by  natural  means  may  be  all  that  is  desired,  but  in  stormy 
weather,  when  large  numbers  of  these  openings  must  be  closed,  the  circulation 
may  become  sluggish,  and  inadequate.  Nevertheless,  by  a  careful  design  of  the 
cabin  spaces,  deck  openings  and  ventilators,  ventilation  by  natural  means  alone, 
may,  except  in  the  tropics,  t>e  all  that  is  desired  ;  and  in  large,  modern,  passenger 
vessels  it  is  endeavoured  to  secure  this  result. 

Notice  briefly  the  general  system  of  natural  ventilation  adopted  in  large 
passenger  vessels.  The  passage  ways  alongside  of  the  'tween  deck  cabins 
form  natural  air  ducts,  and,  having  provided  for  their  thorough  ventilation,  that 
of  the  cabins  is  at  once  secured  by  providing  apertures  at  the  top  and  bottom 
of  their  sides  (as  described  in  Art.  438,  and  illustrated  in  Fi^,  14,  16,  and  17, 
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Plate  56).  The  passage  ways  may  be  ventilated  in  several  ways ;  they  generally 
communicate  with  an  open  vestibule,  having  a  staircase  tn  a  deck-house  01  com- 
panion on  the  upper  deck  through  which  air  may  pass  either  up  or  down;  or  a 
long  dwarf  skylight  may  be  placed  over  them  (as  shown  in  Fig.  5,  Plate  8),  to 
admit  both  light  and  air  Passf^e  ways  on  a  lower  deck  may  be  ventilated  and 
lighted  by  doubling  the  walls  of  the  machinery  casing,  locally  or  extensively,  so 
•  as  to  form  narrow  ventilating  shafts  (as  described  in  Art.  311  and  illustrated  in 
Fig.  5,  Plate  8,  and  Plate  107).  These  make  excellent  up-takes,  for  the  air 
within  them,  being  heated  by  the  hot  inner  wall,  tends  naturally  to  ascend. 
Their  tops  may  be  covered  by  hinged  skylight  flaps,  or  by  a  fixed  cover  and 
glazed  mushroom  ventilators.  Fig.  31,  Plate  75,  shows  a  central  trunk  ventilator, 
for  ventilating  passenger  accommodation  in  the  upper  and  lower 'tween  decks. 
Very  commonly,  when  ihere  is  a  deck  house  over  'tween  deck  cabin  spaces, 
instead  of  fitting  dwarf  skylights,  which  occupy  deck  space,  special  Tentilating 
windows  are  fitted  in  the  coaming  of  the  house,  through  which  light  and  air 
may  be  transmitted  below  (see  Fig.  j,  Plate  76).  If  the  coal  bunkers  are  filled 
from  the  upper  deck  through  circular  shoots,  those  which  traverse  the  passage 
ways  are  made  portable  and  arc  only  fitted  during  the  coaling;  and  if,  in  fine 
weather,  flush  gratings  are  fitted  in  their  circular  deck  holes,  excellent  ventilation 
is  at  once  secured.  Passage  ways  are  also  ventilated  by  small  cowl  ventilators, 
which  may  send  air  into  and  along  a  small  trunkway  or  conduit,  having  openings 
at  intervals,  with  sliding  shutters  or  louvres  to  regulate  the  draught  (Fig.  18, 
Plate  75).  Cabin  spaces,  storerooms,  etc.,  in  the  lower  'tween  decks  are  often 
ventilated  through  trunkways  formed  between  the  vessel's  frames  (Fig.  16),  by 
fitting  galvanized  sheet  iron  from  reverse  bar  to  reverse  bar,  and  fitting  over 
them,  in  the  gutter  waterway  of  the  upper  deck,  large  goose-neck  ventilators,  or, 
if  a  down-draught  is  required,  small  cowl  ventilators. 

In  large  passenger  vessels  a  thorough  ventilation  of  the  numerous  watar- 
olosets  is  an  important  matter.  If  not  situated  close  to  the  vessel's  side,  they 
are  very  commonly  placed  alongside  of  some  portion  of  the  extensive  machinery 
casings,  where  excellent  ventilation  may  be  afforded  by  the  ventilating  shafls 
just  described  (Fig.  5,  Plate  8,  and  Plate  107).  When  these  are  extended  to 
the  top  of  the  fiddley,  high  above  the  promenade  deck  and  sea  level,  they  may 
be  kept  open  in  all  weather,  and  carry  away,  unobtnjsively,  all  foul  air.  When 
cabins  ate  ventilated  by  the  same  shaft  as  the  water-closets,  division  plates  or 
ipecial  trunkways  must  be  introduced  to  prevept  the  entrance  of  foul  air. 

Art.  550.  The  cabins  next  the  vessel's  sides  and  the  athwartship  passage 
ways  between  them,  may  be  well  ventilated  by  the  sidellghtB,  but  unless  these 
are  of  the  special  type  described  in  Art.  557,  tliey  cannot  be  depended  upon, 
for  unless  they  are  high  above  the  water  level,  they  can  only  be  opened  in  the 
finest  weather.  In  a  small  cabin,  an  open  sidelight  may  cause  an  objectionable 
draught ;  but  in  tropical  climates  draughts  are  sought  after,  and  in  the  case 
of  ihe  side  alleyways  and  large  open  deck  spaces  occupied  by  emigrants,  the 
draught  through  the  liglits  is  artiticially  increased  by  inserting  protruding  wind. 
oatchers  (Fig.  -g,  Plate  75),  which  catch  the  wind  and  send  it  inside  as  a 
pleasant  breeze.  Sometimes  a  similar  purpose  is  secured  by  pivoting  the  lights, 
so  that  they  may  revolve  and  lie  in  an  athwartship  plane,  the  one  half  projecting 
beyond  the  vessel's  side  (Fig.  7);  and,  by  sloping  them  forward  or  aft,  they  may 
either  send  air  within,  or  suck  it  out  by  induction. 

Art.  551.  The  heat  from  the  veBBel's  ftumel  and  boilers  is  very 
commonly  utilized  as  a  means  of  ventilating  the  contiguous  spaces  of  the  hull. 
,If  a  large  pijie,  or  trunkway,  be  led  from  the  contiguous  'iween-deck  space  into 
and  up  the  funnel,  the  air  within  the  latter  portion,  becoming  heated,  would 
naturally  ascend,  and,  by  drawing  after  it  the  cold  air  from  the  'twecn-dcck 
space,  give  continuous  ventilation.  In  practice,  the  pipes  do  not  enter  the 
funnel ;  sometimes  they  are  passed  up  between  its  double  walls  (a  fiinnel  has 
always  an  outer  shell,  to  reduce  radiation),  but  more  usually  it  is  found  sufficient 
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merely  to  lead  iliem  up  within  the  casing,  for  the  ait  here,  being  healed  by  the 
funnel  and  boilers,  is  always  very  hot  (Fig.  ii,  Plate  76).  Although  an  up- 
draught  so  established  is  positive  and  continuous,  it  is  not  very  powerful,  and 
is,  therefore,  only  applicable  for  ventilating  contiguous  spaces,  for  if  the  conduit 
pipes  were  long,  the  current  through  ihem  would  be  sluggish.  This  system 
of  fanuel  ventilation  is  chiefly  used  as  a  means  of  ventilating  the  coal 
bunkers ;  those  in  warships  are  always  so  ventilated,  a  large  tube  being  led  from 
the  upper  part  of  each  bunker  into  and  up  the  casing  near  the  funnel.  Some- 
times in  merchant  vessels  the  boiler-room  lank  of  the  double  bottom  is  so 
ventilated.  It  is,  of  course,  the  heat  from  the  boilers  and  funnel  that  makes 
the  shafts  described  in  Art.  31 1  such  excellent  up-take  ventilators. 

Art.  552.  In  passeiiger  vessels,  which  pass  through  or  trade  in  the  tropics, 
mechanical  ventilation  on  a  more  or  less  extensive  scale  is  now  always 
provided.  And  in  other  vessels  it  is  usually  provided  for  cabins  situated  low 
down  in  the  hull,  where,  in  rough  weather,  when  numerous  openings  may  have 
to  be  closed,  or  when  lying  in  harbour  with  no  wind  blowing  past  the  ship, 
natural  ventilation  might  almost  cease.  In  warships  the  numerous  small  water- 
tight compartments,  cut  off  from  the  atmosphere  by  the  continuous  watertight 
protective  deck,  must  be  ventilated  by  mechanical  means ;  in  these  vessels, 
therefore,  mechanical  ventilation  on  a  large  scale  is  essential. 

In  passenger  vessels  the  mechanical  ventilation  is  now  usually  provided  by 
electric  fans  or  blowers.  All  modern  steamers  have  dynamos  for  electric 
lighting,  so  that,  with  little  extra  provision,  electric  power  may  always  be  avail- 
able for  driving  the  fans.  These  may  be  arranged  to  exhaust  air  from  the 
passage  ways  and  send  it  into  the  machinery  casing,  or  up  any  other  shaft  or 
ventilator  specially  provided  or  otherwise.  It  is  advantageous  to  blow  the  air 
into  the  machineiy  casing,  for  it  promotes,  at  the  same  time,  ventilation  of  the 
hot  engine-room.  As  already  noticed,  if  the  passages  between  the  cabins  are 
thoroughly  ventilated,  the  ventilation  of  the  (alter  is  at  once  secured,  simply 
by  providing  apertures  in  their  walls.  In  some  cases,  the  better  to  regulate 
the  passage  of  air  through  ihe  cabin  sides,  a  small  6-inch  electric  fan  is  sub- 
stituted for  the  usual  fan-light  or  grating  over  each  doorway,  which  may  be 
switched  off  and  on  by  the  occupant  of  the  cabin.  Electric  blowers  may  also 
be  fitted  within  the  large  skylights  of  the  saloons,  etc.,  to  assist  the  upward  out- 
flow of  healed  air.  In  Atlantic  cattle  vessels  the  upper  'tween  decks  is  usually 
set  apart  for  cattle,  and  if  not  thoroughly  ventilated,  it  would  become  hot  and 
foul ;  numerous,  large,  cool  venlilators  are,  therefore,  provided,  and  in  some 
cases  electric  fans  are  fixed  in  the  base  of  the  up-takes. 

In  temperate  climates  the  ventilation  is  sufficient  if  it  merely  removes 
or  prevents  the  sensible  formation  of  heated  or  vitiated  air.  In  tropical 
climates,  however,  this  does  not  suflnce :  here  it  is  necessary  for  the  comfort 
of  those  on  board  that  there  should  he  a  constant  movement  of  the  air,  such 
as  is  secured  by  the  well-known  punkah  of  the  East.  This  is  readily  accom- 
plished by  means  of  small  electric  air  propellers,  or  beeswing  tans.  They 
may  be  placed  anywhere ;  very  commonly  they  are  fixed  under  the  roof  of 
the  saloon,  and  sometimes  small  ones  are  placed  in  the  sleeping  cabins.  In 
some  vessels  a  machine-driven  punkah  is  provided,  formed  by  a  small  shaft, 
placed  under  tlie  beams  of  the  cabins,  furnished  with  projecting  arms  on  which 
there  is  stretched  a  web  of  canvas.  The  shafts  are  led  to  the  engine-room 
casing,  and  are  made  [o  oscillate  through  an  angle  of  90  degrees,  by  a  suitable 
connection  to  a  reciprocating  part  of  the  main  engine,  or  by  a  small  engine 
provided  for  the  purpose. 

In  some  vessels  the  mechanical  ventilation  of  die  cabins  on  the  lower  deck 
is  accomplished  by  means  of  a  large   centrifugal  fan,  or  blower,  i>laccd  in 
or  near  the  machinery  casing.     This  exhausts,  or  propels  air  from,  or  into,  an 
air  trunk  or  conduit  of  rectangular  section,  which  is  led  along  the  passagQ.^ 
ways  under  the  beams  (as  in  Fig.  18,  Plate  75),  or  through  the  cabins  below  tbl 
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berths,  where  it  is  out  of  the  way,  and  is  provided  with  louvres  to  regulate  the 
supply  of  fresh  air  into  each  space.  The  connection  of  the  fan  to  the  trunkway 
may  be  so  arranged  that,  by  turning  a  flap  valve,  air  may  either  be  drawn  from 
or  sent  along  the  trunkway.  In  warships  this  is  the  method  of  ventilation 
generally  adopted  for  the  compartments  below  the  protective  deck. 

Art.  653.  The  "thermo  tank"  Bystem  of  mechanical  ventilation*  is 
now  often  adopted  in  passenger  vessels.  The  principal  characteristic  of  this 
system  is  the  heating  of  the  air  before  it  is  sent  along  the  trunkways  to  the 
cabins,  so  that  it  is  really  a  combined  warming  and  ventilating  system,  with 
consequent  freedom  from  draughts,  which,  in  cold  climates,  is  the  principal 
objection  to  ordinary  mechanical  ventilation.  In  hot  climates,  instead  of 
warming  the  a.ir,  it  may  be  chilled,  so  that  the  temperature  of  the  living  spaces 
need  never  be  other  than  temperate.  The  foregoing  is  accomplished  by 
propelling  the  fresh  air  drawn  from  the  atmosphere  (by  a  small  electrically- 
driven  c^trifugal  fan)  througli  a  nest  of  tubes  enclosed  in  a  lank  ;  the  tubes 
are  heated  by  permitting  steam  (of  reduced  pressure)  to  enter  the  tank  from  the 
boilers,  or  cooled  by  substituting  cold  brine  for  the  steam,  this  being  obtained 
from  the  refrigerating  plant  required  for  the  cold  provision  chambers.  Cooling 
the  air  in  this  way,  however,  is  rarely  done,  for  it  is  accompanied  by  much 
sweating  with  consequent  damage  to  cabin  fittings,  etc.  As  the  air  when  heated 
by  the  steam  tubes  may  be  lacking  in  moisture,  provision  is  made  for  supplying 
this  by  blowing  a  fine  spray  of  steam  into  it  as  it  passes  through  the  tank.  By 
closing  or  opening  certain  valves  the  air  may  either  be  passed  into  or  drawn 
from  the  cabins,  but,  of  course,  in  the  latter  case  the  thermotank  is  necessarily 
inoperative.  The  tank  and  attached  fan  may  be  placed  on  the  boat  deck, 
out  of  the  way ;  and  in  large  vessels  there  may  be  several  to  serve  the  different 
widely  separated  cabin  spaces. 

Art.  654.  The  question  as  to  which  is  the  more  efficient,  the  ezhaast 
or  pressure  systems  of  mechanical  ventilation,  is  one  not  readily  decided. 
There  can  be  little  difference  in  the  results  one  way  or  the  other,  for,  of 
course,  for  every  cubic  foot  of  air  which  enters  one  must  pass  out,  and  vice 
versd.  As  heated  air  lends  naturally  to  ascend  and  lie  under  the  roof,  the 
outlet  should  be  placed  at  the  top  and  the  inlet  at  the  bottom,  and  the  one 
as  remote  from  the  other  as  possible.  Wh=n  the  air  enters  by  a  single  aperture, 
it  is  more  likely  to  stir  up  the  contained  air  and  create  a  draught,  pleasant  in  hot 
weather  but  not  so  in  cold.  If  it  be  required  to  remove  foul  air  which  lends 
to  lie  at  the  top  or  Ixiltom  of  a  compartment,  then  the  exhaust  method  is  ihe 
more  efficient,  for,  with  the  exhaust  tube  led  to  the  s]jot  where  the  gases  arc  most 
likely  to  accumulate,  they  are  drawn  off  first,  without  commotion. 

A  special  ventilator  is  provided  for  the  shaft  tunnel,  usually  a  small  cowl 
having  a  direct  lead  from  the  upper  deck ;  tlic  tunnel,  of  course,  being  a  confined 
space,  opening  into  the  hot  engine-room,  is  apt  to  become  hot  and  foul,  especially 
if  lighted  by  oil  lamps.  If,  through  fracture  of  the  tail  shaft,  the  tunnel  should 
fill  with  water,  so  also  would  the  ventilator  tube  ;  it  should,  therefore,  be  strongly 
made,  of  thick  material,  especially  if  not  protected  from  cargo  by  an  outer  wood 
casing.  In  old  ships  the  ttinnel  ventilator  is  often  defective;  it  may  be 
made  of  thin  uncaulked  sheet  iron,  and  be  corroded  through  In  holes  or  broken 
by  blows  from  cai^o.  The  only  means  of  ventilating  the  double  bottom  is 
the  small  air  pipes,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  air  within  an  empty  tank  is  quite  fresh, 
for  it  is  renewed  at  each  filling,  and  the  water  is  not  often  dirty.  In  the  case 
of  the  peak  compartments,  and  doable-bottom  tanks  which  may  be  empty 
for  a  long  period,  the  air  sometimes  becomes  dangerously  foul.  When  entering 
to  inspect  them  it  is  a  common  occurrence  for  the  light  to  go  out,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  carbonic  acid  gas ;  this  is  a  timely  warning,  for  a  man  may  breathe 
air  which  is  too  foul  to  support  the  combustion  of  a  candle.  Nevertheless,  fatal 
accidents  have  sometimes  occurred,  and  it  is,  therefore,  very  necessary  to  make 
'  Slewarl'ii  patent. 
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swe,  be/ore  entering  these  confined  spaces,  that  the  manhole  coven  have  been 
removed  some  time  previously. 

Art.  655.  As  regards  the  ventilation  of  the  machineiy  apace,  large 
volumes  of  fresh  air  are  required  to  carry  away  the  air  which  has  become  heated 
by  contact  with  the  hot  engine  and  boilers,  and  to  support  the  combustion  in 
the  furnaces.  If  the  ventilation  is  inferior  the  machinery  space  becomes  un- 
bearably hot ;  in  the  tropics  it  may  attain  a  temperature  of  150  degrees  or  mote, 
when,  of  course,  the  labour  of  stoking  becomes  exceedingly  trying.  TTie  stoke- 
holds are  ventilated  by  large  cowls,  two  in  each  space  (Figs,  i  and  s,  Plate  109, 
and  Fig.  4,  Plate  31);  they  extend  down  to  within  about  7  feet  of  the  stokehold 
platfonn,  so  as  to  supply  the  fresh  air  where  needed,  i.e.  near  the  furnace  doors 
and  where  the  men  are  at  work.  More  air  passes  down  the  ventilators  than 
is  required  for  the  furnaces  or  funnel  draught,  and  the  surplus,  always  accumu- 
lating at  the  lower  part  of  the  stokehold,  displaces  or  forces  upwards  the  heated 
air,  which  escapes  through  the  open  fiddley  gratings.  The  cowls  are  strongly 
constructed,  and  as  they  are  elevated  on  the  top  of  the  fiddley  casing,  they 
can  withstand  almost  any  weather.  They  sometimes  pass  water  below,  but  in 
the  stokehold  this  does  not  matter;  as  the  fiddley  gratings,  however,  may  pass 
large  volumes,  it  may  be  necessary  to  cover  them  in  heavy  weather  (Art.  308). 
To  secure  the  maximum  draught  the  cowls  must  face  the  wind,  and  in  large 
vessels,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  going  on  deck  to  adjust  them,  they  are  geared, 
so  that  they  may  be  rotated  from  ttie  stokehold,  either  by  an  endless  chain 
passing  round  the  lower  part  of  the  cowl  or  by  pinion  or  worm  gearing.  To 
reduce  friction,  large  cowls  are  provided  with  casters  or  roller  hearings.  The 
engine-room  is  usually  ventilated  by  two  or  more  cowls,  extending  well'  down 
towards  the  bottom,  the  hot  air  escaping  through  the  skylight. 

If  there  is  no  wind  on  deck,  the  current  of  fresh  air  passing  down  the 
stokehold  ventilators  is  slow,  for  it  is  only  brought  about  by  the  natural 
tendency  of  heated  air  to  rise,  and  of  cold  to  descend.  All  the  air  which 
passes  up  the  funnel  must  first  descend  through  the  stokehold  ventilators,  and 
if  the  downward  current  of  fresh  air  were  only  caused,  by  the  up-draught  in  the 
Ainnel,  the  latter  would  be  retarded,  the  combustion  in  the  furnaces  would  be 
sluggish  or  incomplete,  and  the  stokehold  would  become  unbearably  hot.  All 
this  is  minimized  by  providing  sufRcicnlly  large  ventilators  and  fiddley  openings; 
but  it  may  he  avoided  altogether  by  assisting  the  downward  current  of  fresh  air 
by  means  of  centrifugal  fans  or  blowers.  In  large  vessels  this  method  is  now 
very  commonly  employed ;  it  ensures  thorough  ventilation  and  ample  air  for 
the  furnaces  independently  of  the  wind  and  weather,  and  it  permits  of  com- 
paratively small  fiddley  openings  and  casings,  an  important -matter  in  passenger 
vessels  where  'midship  deck  space  is  valuable.  Although  the  supply  of  air  to 
the  stokehold  and  furnaces  is  here  established  to  a  certain  extent  by  artificial 
means,  the  fact  that  the  fiddley  is  open  precludes  the  possibility  of  any  actual 
pressure  of  air,  and,  accordingly,  the  draught  through  the  furnaces  and  the 
combustion  is  natural,  and  not  forced.  The  expression  "natural  draught" 
is  therefore  applicable,  but  "  aBBisted  draught "  is  more  appropriate,  and  is 
the  term  generally  used,  the  former  being  reserved  for  cases  where  there  are  no 
fans  at  all. 

If,  in  a  stokehold  ventilated  on  the  above  system,  all  the  outlets  excepting 
the  furnaces  were  closed,  then  the  surplus  air  sent  down  by  the  fans  would 
accumulate,  and,  by  raising  the  air  pressure  beyond  that  of  the  atmosphere, 
greatly  expedite  the  rush  of  air  through  the  furnaces  ;  tlie  fires,  in  consequence, 
would  be  urged,  the  combustion  would  be  accelerated,  and  the  steam-raising 
power  of  the  boilers  greatly  enhanced.  This  closed-stokehold  system  of 
forced  draught  is  commonly  adopted  in  warships.'  In  many  merchant 
vessels  forced  draught  is  also  employed,  but  here,  instead  of  closing  tlie 
'  The  air  prMsure  in  b  closed  Elokcliold  does  not  usually  excecU  about  i}  oz.  pLi  squire 
inch,  or  what  is  represented  by  a  i-iach  bead  o(  water. 
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numerous  stokehold  openings,  which  involves  many  difficulties  and  objections, 
the  simpler  plan  is  adopted  of  fitting  special  airtight  doors  to  the  fumaces,  and 
injecting  air  through  them,  above  and  below  the  fires.  Among  other  advantages, 
this  system  ^  admits  of  the  air  being  heated  (by  gases  in  the  smoke  box)  before 
it  is  sent  into  the  fumaces,  which  greatly  increases  its  effect  in  promoting  thorough 
and  rapid  combustion. 

Art.  666.  Cowl  ventilators  are  made  df  galvanized  sheet  steel,  fiom 
^  to  ri  inch  thick.  The  thickness  is  usually  specified  in  wire  gauge.  The 
head,  or  cowl,  is  composed  of  segments,  hammered  to  shape  and  riveted 
together.  The  lip  is  strengthened  by  a  stout  beading.  The  fixed,  or  coaming, 
portion  is  made  of  steel  plating,  rolled  into  a  tube  and  riveted  with  an  inside 
strap  (Fig.  i,  Plate  75);  it  is  subject  to  Internal  corrosion  which  may  go 
unseen  for  long  periods  ;  in  many  cases  the  tube  has  been  found  to  be  wasted 
through  in  holes.  This  is  a  serious  danger,  for,  in  heavy  weather,  blows  from  water 
flying  across  the  deck  may  be  quite  sufficient  to  carry  such  a  ventilator  coaming 
away,  perhaps  at  night,  when  unobserved,  with  solid  water  on  the  deck.  As 
vessels  have  been  lost  from  this  cause,  it  is  now  required,  as  a  condition  of 
freeboaid  assignment,  that  ventilator  coamings  shall  be  strongly  made,  of 
steel  at  least  '40  inch  thick,  riveted  (o  deck  plating  not  less  thick,  or  thickened 
by  a  doubling  plate.  If  the  deck  beams  are  two  frame  spaces  apart,  a  fore-and- 
aft  carling  is  required  to  be  fitted  between  the  beams  on  each  side  of  the  venti- 
lator. The  angle  connecting  the  coaming  to  the  deck  must  be  '10  inch  thicker 
than  the  coaming.  If  it  is  riveted  first  to  the  tube,  the  camber  of  the  deck  must 
be  taken  into  account.  If  the  deck  is  of  wood,  deck  placing  must  be  provided 
in  way  of  the  ventilator  (Fig.  3,  Plate  75),  The  cowl  ships  over  the  coaming, 
and  it  may  rest  on  the  toe  of  the  deck  angle  (Fig.  5),  but  it  is  better  to  provide 
a  special  bearing  ring  (Figs.  1  to  3}.  The  coaming  should  stand  at  least  3  feet 
above  the  deck,  to  minimize  the  chance  of  a  downpour  of  water,  for,  of  course, 
if  solid  water  got  on  deck,  the  loosely  fitting  cowl  would  not  form  a  watertight 
cover  to  the  coaming.  Sometimes  it  is  made  4  or  5  feet  high,  so  that,  by  means 
of  an  adjustable  bearing  ring,  the  cowl  itself  may  be  raised  or  lowered ;  this  is 
often  convenient  when  cargo  or  cattle  are  carried  in  a  temporary  shelter  on 
the  upper  deck,  for  it  permits  of  the  tops  of  the  ventilators  being  raised  well 
above  the  obstruction.  The  'tween-deck  portion  of  a  ventilator  tube  may  be 
fixed  or  portable  (Fig.  i).  Fixed  ones,  if  not  boxed  in,  should  be  of  stout 
material. 

Ventilating  trtmks,  such  as  are  employed  for  mechanical  ventilation,  are 
usually  of  galvanized  sheet  iron,  riveted  with  a  longitudinal  scam  ;  the  different 
lengths  may  connect  by  shipping  into  one  another  (B,  Fig.  iS,  Plate  75),  but  it 
is  better  that  they  should  be  connected  by  flanges  (A,  Fig,  18).  They  are  of 
rectangular  section,  about  9  or  la  inches  square;  if  placed  below  the  beams 
they  are  made  broad  and  shallow,  to  maintain  the  head  room.  If  there  are 
louvres  all  along  the  trunk,  it  may  be  tapered,  becoming  smaller  the  further  it  is 
removed  from  the  fan.  These  trunk-ways,  of  course,  should  not  pierce  water- 
tight bulkheads ;  in  warships  they  often  do,  but,  to  prevent  water  from  passing 
through  them  from  one  compartment  to  another,  efficient  automatic  lloat-valves  are 
fitted  as  shown  in  Fig,  30. 

Art.  667.  The  sidelights,  Blde-Bcuttlea,  or  port-holea  vary  greatly  in 
design;  one  of  ordinary  type  is  shown  in  Fig.  4,  Plate  76.  The  fixed  frame  is 
riveted  to  the  shell  plating,  the  glass-holder  frame  is  hinged  to  it  and  is  closed 
watertight  by  pivoted  bolts  (one  in  small  lights  and  two  in  large)  which  press  a 
V-shaped  projection  on  the  one  frame  against  an  indiarubber  packing  ring  in  the 
other.  To  protect  the  glass  in  heavy  weather  against  blows  from  the  waves,  a 
portable  plug  or  shutter,  in  the  form  of  a  disc  of  cast  steel  or  malleable  cast  iron, 
is  placed  outside,  being  held  in  position  by  a  small  projecting  lip  on  the  fixed 
fouie.  This  plug  is  not  wateitight,  but  tnay  be  made  so  with  putty  and  yarn. 
'  J/ewdtM'i  jjnleai. 
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As  a  provision  against  the  breaking  of  the  glass  and  the  entrance  of  sea  water, 
an  inner  watertight  cover,  having  an  indiarublier  paclting  ring,  is  provided ;  it  is 
hinged  to  the  fixed  frame  and  is  hove  up  by  a  tightening  screw.  These  plugs 
and  covers  are  only  used  in  heavy  weather,  at  other  times  ihey  are  stowed  away 
near  the  light.    The  plug  is  not  always  provided. 

Sidelights  vary  in  diameter,  from  6  inches  in  a  small  cargo  vessel,  or  in  the 
crew's  quarters,  to  15  inches  in  the  saloons  of  targe  passenger  vessels,  the  average 
si^e  is  9  or  10  inches.  They  must  be  massive  and  strong,  for  they  are  subject  to 
severe  blows  from  the  waves.  The  glass  varies  in  thickness  from  i  inch  in  a 
6-inch  light  to  i^  inches  in  a  14-inch  one.  But  although  so  thick  it  often  cracks, 
due  to  defective  glass  or  to  undue  local  stress  from  the  tightening  screws  and 
insufficient  massiveness  and  rigidity  in  the  brass  frame  holding  it.  The  brass 
used  for  sidelights  is  often  o!  inferior  quality,  and  the  frames  of  too  slender  a 
design,  and  as  a  consequence  they  sometimes  fracture.  In  warships  tough  bronze 
or  gunmetal  is  used  for  such  parts.  Those  sidelights  at  the  bow  and  stem  which 
come  within  the  range  of  the  cables,  should  be  protected  by  external  iron  bars 
(see  C,  Fig.  i,  Plate  76).  In  high-class  vessels,  wriggUs  or  eyebrows  are  fixed 
over  the  lights,  to  throw  off  water  as  it  trickles  down  the  vessel's  side  (see  A  and 
B,  Fig,  i).  In  others  the  upper  part  of  the  frame  usually  projects  about  half  an 
inch  beyond  the  shell  plating.  When  there  is  an  insufficient  means  of  lighting 
cabin  spaces,  prismatic  glass  deck  lights  are  sunk  in  the  wood  deck  (Fig.  2). 
They  are  held  down  by  a  brass  or  steel  frame,  and  ate  made  narrow  and  long,  so 
as  not  to  cut  more  than  two  deck  planks.  They  are  made  prismatic  the  better 
to  disperse  the  light. 

Fig,  3,  Plate  76,  shows  a  high-class  light ;  when  shut  it  is  held  in  place  by  the 
five  catches  C ;  these  engage  with  wedge-shaped  projections  on  the  frame  A,  this 
frame  being  revolved  slightly  by  the  handle  B.  By  a  small  movement  of  the 
handle,  therefore,  the  light  may  either  he  firmly  secured  or  released  ready  for 
opening.  Patent  ventilating  sidelights  (Fig.  5,  Plate  87)  were  used  at  one  time 
in  high-class  vessels  for  lights  situated  near  the  water-line.  Ordinary  lights  so 
situated  could  only  he  opened  with  danger  to  the  ship,  whereas  in  these  ventilating 
lights  there  is  an  air  passage  which,  although  normally  open,  is  closed  automati- 
cally by  a  buoyant  float  when  submerged  by  waves  or  rolling  of  the  vessel.  As 
these  lights  are  hable  to  get  out  of  order  and  cease  to  be  reliable,  the  International 
Convention  for  the  safety  of  life  at  sea  prohibits  their  use.  The  Convention  also 
provides  detailed  rules  as  to  the  position  and  means  of  closing  all  sidelights  situated 
below  the  bulkhead  deck.  Large  window  lights  for  fixing  to  the  coaming  of  a 
deck  house  (as  in  Fig.  5,  Plate  76)  may  also  be  arranged  with  float  valves,  for  giving 
continuous  ventilation  to  the  cabin  spaces  in  the  'tween  decks,  even  in  heavy 
weather  when  the  deck  is  awash  with  solid  water,'  Fig.  6,  Plate  87,  shows  a  large 
window  for  the  side  of  a  deck-house ;  here  float  valves  are  dispensed  with,  and 
baffle  plates  substituted,  these  being  sufficient  to  prevent  water  being  blown  through 
the  air  passage.  Automatic  float-valves  may  be  arranged  in  connection  with  a  cowl 
ventilator,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  Ordinarily,  this  ventilator  acts  as  a  down-cast, 
but  in  heavy  weather,  when  its  mouth  may  have  to  be  closed,  it  at  once  becomes 
an  active  up-take,  and  one  that  will  not  pass  water  below,  though  the  deck  be 
flooded.  It  stands  low,  and  is  strongly  made  of  cast  steel,  so  as  to  withstand  the 
heaviest  weather  without  danger  of  IJeing  swept  away.  These  ventilators  are 
fitted  on  the  forecastle  deck  of  some  large  Atlantic  liners.  Another  sldeli^t 
is  shown  in  Fig.  4,  Plate  87.  It  will  be  observed  that  when  closed  it  is  hove  up 
by  an  inward  pull,  so  that  a  blow  from  a  wave  does  not,  as  in  an  ordinary  light, 
tend  to  strain  the  bolts,  break  the  glass,  and  burst  the  light  open,  but  presses  it 
more  tightly  home  against  its  seat.  The  tight  is  pivoted  instead  of  hinged ;  to 
open  it,  it  is  first  pushed  bodily  outwards,  the  pivots  sliding  in  transverse  grooves, 
and  it  may  then  be  rotated,  so  as  to  lie  athwartship,  and  act  either  as  an  inlet  ox 
outlet,  according  to  the  direction  in  whii.h  it  is  sloi^ed.  Should  ventilad^ 
'  Utlry'i  viiiliklnrt. 
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■>«jithout  draughi  be  desired,  it  is  placed  as  in  Fig.  4,  ihe  projecting  ledge  R  then 
acting  as  a  baffle,  preventing  a  through  draft  and  the  entrance  of  rain  or  spray. 
"TThe  deck-house  window,  shown  in  Fig.  6,  is  also  closed  by  an  inward  pull  of  the 
"txjlts,  and,  when  shoved  bodily  outwards,  affords  ample  ventilation  without  any 
«:J»ance  of  rain  or  spray  entering  the  cabin  space. 

Art.  668.  In  passenger  vessels  the  sides  of  the  machinery  caaingfl  in 
%be  living  spaces,  if  not  doubled  lo  form  a  ventilating  shaft,  must  be  insulated 
•%.o  prevent  the  free  passage  of  heat.  This  is  done  by  fitting  wood  or  galvanized 
iron  sheeting,  3  or  4  inches  from  the  casing,  and  filling  the  space  between  with 
silicate  cotton  or  asbestos  fibre  (Fig.  1 1,  Plate  76).  Iron  sheeting  may  be  fixed 
T>y  small  screws  to  stiffeners  of  Z  section,  or  studs  may  be  fixed  in  the  plating, 
"having  sleeves  or  collars  to  hold  it  at  proper  distance.  The  casings  in  the  upper 
'tween  decks  of  catlie  ships  are  usually  insulated  in  a  similar  way.  If  a  lower 
deck,  on  which  passengers  are  berthed,  extends  over  and  close  to  a  boiler,  it  is 
iZLStUated  by  fitting  silicate  cotton  below,  between  the  beams,  and  sheet  iron  to 
hold  it  in  place  (Fig,  11);  and  sometimes  this  is  done  when  coal  is  carried  above, 
lo  prevent  dangerous  heating.  -  If  the  steam  pipes  passing  from  the  boilers  to  the 
engine  traverse  a  coal  bunker  or  living  space,  they  are  enclosed  in  an  iron 
trunkway,  and  this  should  be  filled,  around  the  pipes,  with  insulating  material,  to 
prevent  heating  of  the  coal  or  living  space.  And  when  a  coal  bunker  bulkhead 
falls  within  a  few  inches  of  a  boiler,  it  is  well  to  insulate  it  at  this  part  (Fig.  11). 
Art.  559.  All  large,  ocean-going  passenger  steamers  are  provided  with 
refiigerating  machinery  and  insolated  chambers  for  carrying  the  fresh 
meat  required  for  consumption  during  the  voyage;  and  many  steamers  are 
specially  arranged  to  carry  cargoes  of  frozen  or  chilled  meat,  the  holds 
devoted  to  this  purpose  being  insulated  and  kept  at  a  freezing  temperature 
throughout  the  voyage.  Insulation  may  be  described  as  the  covering  up  of  all 
the  exposed  steelwork  of  the  hull  with  a  thick  layer  of  non-conducting  material, 
BO  that  nowhere  may  the  cold  air  of  the  hold  come  in  contact  with  it,  for  as  it  is 
a  conductor,  and  is  warmed  by  the  outer  atmosphere  and  sea  water,  it  would 

t  rapidly  extract  and  dissipate  the  cold.  The  thoroughness  of  the  insulation,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  thickness  and  continuity  of  the  layer  of  non-conducting 
material,  is  a  very  important  matter.  If  a  hold  is  well  insulated,  then  when  it 
and  the  cargo  are  chilled  to  the  required  temperature  (from  1 5  to  20  degrees  Fflhr. 
for  frozen  mutton),  they  will  remain  so,  with  little  necessity  for  further  refrige- 
ration and  small  chance  of  local  heating,  such  as  sometimes  occurs  through 
imperfections  in  the  insulation,  If,  on  the  Other  hand,  the  insulation  is  imperfect, 
the  temperature  tends  constantly  to  rise,  and  to  keep  it  down  may  involve  the 
more  or  less  continuous  running  of  the  refrigerating  engine,  with  danger  to  the 
cargo  through  variations  of  temperature,  and  considerable  expenditure  of  coal. 
Of  course,  should  the  temperature  rise  at  any  time  so  as  to  thaw  and  soften  the 
carcases,  the  cargo  might  be  seriously  damaged.  It  is  rarely,  however,  that  this 
happens,  except  locally,  under  the  hatches  or  where  the  insulation  has  become 
defective,  or  in  corners  under  projecting  stringers  or  deck  girders  where  the 
circulation  of  cold  air  has  been  impeded,  and  where,  tlierefore,  the  cold  has  not 
penetrated,  or  in  cases  where  carcases  have  been  shipped  sofi  and  have  become 
so  crushed  together  as  to  prevent  the  cold  air  from  circulating  between  them ; 
an  effect  which,  of  course,  is  most   Ukcly  to  happen   in  the  case  of  the  lower 

■   carcases  in  a  deep  hold. 
Art.   660.    The  insulating  materials  commonly  employed  are  stlUale 
totton  or  siagwool,  granulaUd  cork,  and  chartoat ;  pumi(e  (in  fine  gravel)  and  saw- 
dust  are  also  sometimes  used,  and,  for  insulating  small  spaces,/;//  and  eow  hair 
are  often  employed. 

Formerly  charcoal  was  the  favourite  material.     Either  the  flake  or  twig 

variety  was  employed,  both,  when   tightly  packed,   being  equally  good;  now 

^^      practically  only  the  former  is  used.     As  regards  insulating  properties,  silicate, 

^B      pumice,  and  granulated  cork  arc  no  less  efficient  than  charcoal.     In  the  i 
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of  weight,  however,  there  is  considerable  variation,  the  wei^t  per  cubic  foot  of 
cork  being  8  lbs. ;  charcoal,  13  ;  silicate,  t6  ;  and  pumice,  ao. 

Oranulated  oork  is  now  largely  used  and  is  coming  more  and  more  into 
favour.  It  has  the  advantage  that  should  any  of  it  leak  through  the  wood  lining 
and  settle  on  the  meat,  it  would  do  little  or  no  harm,  which  cannot  be  said  of 
either  silicate  or  charcoal.  On  account  of  this  it  is  found  that,  with  cork,  the 
lining  forming  the  containing  walls,  need  only  consist  of  one  thickness  of  one- 
inch  boarding,  half-checked  at  the  edges,  instead  of  the  usual  two  thicknesses,  of 
about  one  inch  each  (Fig.  8,  Plate  76),  which  means  a  very  considerable  economy. 
On  the  other  hand,  cork  has  the  disadvantage  that,  if  not  properly  seasoned  or 
sterilized,  it  is  apt  to  turn  mouldy  and  cause  mouldy  decay  of  the  contiguous 
wood.  It  has  the  advantage  of  lightness  and  elastidty  or  resilience,  so  that, 
when  tightly  packed,  there  is  no  chance  of  subsequent  subsidence  and  the 
formation  of  vacant  spaces,  these  being  the  most  fruitful  source  of  local  heating 
and  damage  to  the  contiguous  meat.  .Cork  is  now  obtainable  in  compressed 
slabs  of  almost  any  size,  shape,  and  thickness ;  these  are  largely  used  in  general 
insulation  work,  but  have  not  as  yet  been  extensively  used  in  ships.  Silicate 
cotton  also  possesses  the  quality  of  resilience  to  a  certain  extent.  Charcoal  does 
not,  and  so,  unless  very  tightly  packed  in  the  first  instance,  is  apt  to  cause 
trouble.  In  order  to  ensure  that  no  subsidences  and  vacant  spaces  have  occurred, 
periodical  examinations  are  made  of  the  insulation,  test  holes  being  bored 
in  the  inner  wood  lining  at  places  where  vacant  spaces  are  most  likely  to  occur. 
Such  examinations  are  now  conducted  by  the  classification  societies  on  l>ebaif 
of  the  shippers  and  underwriters  of  the  cargo,  certificates  being  issued  at  the 
beginning  of  each  voyage,  on  the  efficiency  of  the  refrigerating  machinery  and 
insulation  for  the  work  they  have  to  do. 

Silicate  cotton  has  the  advantage  of  incombustibility.  It  is  not  so  suitable 
as  charcoal  or  cork  for  tank  top  insulation,  however,  because  this  part  is  always 
liable  to  become  wet  with  the  moisture  and  drippings  from  melting  frost  and 
snow,  when  "  thawing  off"  the  holds,  and,  while  silicate  absorbs  the  moisture, 
becomes  sodden  and  retains  it,  charcoal  allows  it  to  drain  through,  and  becomes 
diy  again. 

Charcoal  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  highlr  combttBtiblfl  and  is 
readily  set  alight.  When  burning  it  makes  no  smoke,  and  may  smoulder  un- 
observed for  a  long  time  before  bursting  into  flame.  Many  fires  on  board 
insulated  vessels  have  been  attributed  to  spontaneous  combustion  of  the 
charcoal  linings ;  it  is  doubtful,  however,  if  the  charcoal  was  the  first  cause  of  the 
outbreaks.  When  charcoal  is  heated  to  a  temperature  near  that  of  boiling  water, 
and  supplied  with  sufficient  air,  it  will  ignite  and  burn  spontaneously.'  Such 
conditions,  however,  are  not  likely  to  prevail  on  board  ship,  for  the  charcoal  is 
enclosed  within  wood  linin[,'s  where  there  is  little  access  for  air.  If  a  boiler- 
room  bulkhead,  which  is  likely  to  become  heated  by  proximity  lo  the  boilers,  is 
insulated,  silicate  cotton  or  cork  should  of  course  be  substituted  for  charcoal. 
Another  disadvantage  of  charcoal  is  that  it  absorbs  readily  sulphnr  dioxide, 
and  Ignites  spontaneoualy  if  exposed  for  some  time  to  air  containing  5  per 
cent,  of  it  This  gas  (obtained  by  burning  sulphur  in  air)  is  often  used  on  board 
ship  for  disinfecting  purposes  and  for  killing  vermin;  and  it  is  also  used  in  the 
"Clayton"  apparatus  for  extinguishing  fire.  Its  use,  therefore,  in  charcoal 
insulated  holds  is  practically  prohibited,  for  there  is  not  only  the  danger  of  fire, 
but  a  strong  sulphurous  smell,  difficuh  to  remove,  remains  in  the  charcoal. 
When  renewing  or  repairing  charcoal  insulation,  the  hold  becomes  filled  with 
clouds  of  black  dust ;  this,  of  course,  is  objectionable,  and  is  likely  to  damage  or 
lower  the  value  of  any  frozen  produce  that  may  be  in  the  hold  at  the  time. 

Art.  661.     A  method  of  Inaulatiug  the  hold  commonly  adopted  when 

■  An  accuunl  ot  tome  experiments  made  at  the  National  Physical  Laboialoiy  will  be  found 
in  the  Appendix  to  Mr.  R.  Balfoui'i  paper,  "Investigation  of  the  InHainTn.-ibilitj  of  Some 
Insulating  Materials,"  Precudingt  af  tht  Cold  Staragi  and  Itt  Asiocialian,  1912-1913. 
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charcoal  or  silicMe  is  employed  is  shown  in  Figs.  6  to  9,  Plate  76.  The  layer 
of  insulating  material  on  the  vessel's  sides  is  usually  from  8  to  10  inches  thick. 
There  are  two  methods  of  fitting  it;  it  may  be  placed  right  up  against  the  shell 
plating,  as  in  Fig.  3,  Plate  95A,  or  an  air  space  may  be  left  between,  as  in  Fig.  8, 
Plate  76.  An  sir  space,  although  formerly  thought  to  be  an  insulator  in  itself, 
has  really  little  or  no  insulating  properties.  It  has  the  advantage  that  in  the 
event  of  a  leak  occurring  in  the  shell,  the  water  may  trickle  down  into  the  bilge 
without  wetting  the  insulation,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  outer  wood  lining 
cannot  be  seen,  it  may  become  defective  through  decay,  or  be  gnawed  through 
by  rats,  and  cease  to  hold  the  insulating  material  in  place.  This  was  sometimes 
provided  against  by  sheathing  the  outer  lining  with  sheet  zinc.  An  air  space 
has  also  the  disadvantage  that,  as  the  air  within  it  communicates  with  that  in 
the  bilge,  it  may  be  moist  and  warm  compared  with  that  in  the  frozen  hold, 
consequently,  when  such  air  flows  upwards  and  penetrates  into  the  cold  insulating 
material  (which  it  does  usually  at  the  top),  it  deposits  its  moisture  within  it,  and 
as  each  fresh  deposit  freezes,  the  insulation  may  in  time  become  a  solid  block  of 
ice,  which,  when  the  hold  is  "  thawed  off,"  may  cause  widespread  dampness  in 
the  insulation — a  very  undesirable  condition  from  every  point  of  view.  The 
method  of  fitting  the  insulation  right  against  the  shell  is  free  from  the  latter 
objection ;  it  is  also  considerably  cheaper,  and  is  now  generally  adopted.  The 
only  objection  to  the  method  is  the  possibility  of  a  small  laakage  in  the  shell 
causing  more  or  less  extensive  dampness  of  the  insulating  material  (through 
absorption  and  capillary  attraction)  which,  if  not  noticed,  is  likely  to  result  in 
serious  corrosion  of  the  vessel's  plating  and  frames.  Until  recently  thick  water- 
proof paper  was  usually  inserted  between  the  two  thicknesses  of  wood  forming 
the  lining,  but,  although  excellent  as  an  insulator,  it  was  found  to  promote  dry 
rot  of  the  wood,  because  it  prevented  any  circulation  of  air  through  and  around 
it.  As  noticed  in  the  last  article,  with  cork  as  the  insulating  medium,  the  lining 
need  consist  of  only  one  thickness. 

The  insiilatlon  on  the  tank  top,  like  that  on  the  shell,  may  or  may  not 
have  an  air  space  (Fig.  7,  Plate  76,  and  Fig.  3,  Plate  95*),  An  air  space  here 
has  the  advantage  of  permitting  such  water  as  may  pass  through  the  insulation, 
from  melted  snow  or  frost,  or  from  leaks  in  the  tank  top  or  man-hole  covers,  to 
drain  into  the  bilge ;  but,  as  a  rule,  there  is  never  suiBcient  moisture  for  diis. 
It  has  the  disadvantage  that  the  lower  liniijg  and  wood  bearings  are  exceedingly 
liable  to  decay,  and,  of  course,  it  is  more  costly  to  fit.  As  the  upper  wood 
lining  is  here  exposed  to  wear  and  tear  and  pressure  of  cargo,  it  should  be  extra 
strong  and  doubled  under  the  hatchways. 

Small  storerooms,  such  as  are  provided  tn  large  passenger  vessels  for 
carrying  chilled  beef,  prOTisiona  and  frait,  at  a  temperature  some- 
what above  the  freezing  point,  need  not  be  so  thickly  insulated,  and  in 
such  cases  soft  felt  sheeting  may  be  substituted  for  the  usual  thick  layer  of 
charcoal.  The  hatches  over  an  insulated  hold  are  formed  like  boxes,  and  are 
filled  with  charcoal  (Fig.  9,  Plate  76) ;  and  similar  hatches  are  provided  over  the 
tank  side  gutters  and  manholes  in  the  tank  top,  to  give  access  to  those  places. 

Before  insulating  a  hold,  the  steel  work  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and 
well  painted,  for  when  once  covered  up  it  may  be  many  years  before  it  is  again 
accessible  for  recoating.  To  permit  of  its  condition,  as  regards  freedom  from 
corrosion,  being  ascertained  from  time  to  time,  small  portable  box-shaped  plugs 
are  provided  in  the  insulating  wall,  three  or  four  on  each  side  in  each  hold. 
Further,  to  avoid  trouble,  through  the  discovery,  alter  the  insulation  is  fitted,  of 
leaky  rivets,  etc.,  in  the  deck  or  shell,  such  parts  should  he  thoroughly  tested 
with  water  previously.  All  sounding  pipes  in  insulated  holds  should,  of  course, 
be  well  insulated  so  that  they  may  not  gradually  fill  up  solid  with  frozen 
moisture. 

Art.  662.  The  refrigerating  engine  is  usually  placed  in  the  'tween 
decks  or  in  a  deck  house  near  the  insulated  holds.    Otherwise,  with  the  carbonic 
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anhydride  system,  it  may  be  placed  in  the  main  engine-room  or  in  any  out- 
of-ilie-iway  space,  between  the  tunnels  or  elsewhere.  There  are  three  or  four 
distinct  systems  of  refrigeration  used  on  board  ship.  The  oldest  one,  knovra 
as  the  "  cold-air "  or  "  dry-air  system,"  may  be  briefly  described  as 
follows : — In  the  first  place,  air,  dr3.wn  from  the  hold,  is  compressed  to  about 
60  lbs.  per  square  inch.  This  makes  it  hot,  and  the  heat  is  then  abstracted 
by  passing  it  through  a  coil  of  piping  surrounded  by  sea  water,  and  then  through 
another  coil  surrounded  by  cold  air.  When  allowed  to  expand  again  (against 
the  resistance  of  a  piston)  it  becomes  intensely  cold  — 8o°Fahr.,  and  is  then 
returned  to  the  hold  through  wooden  Irunkways  about  a  feet  square.  When 
air  is  cooled  the  water  vapour  or  moisture  it  contains  is  deposited  either  as  dew 
or  snow  according  as  it  is  cooled  to  above  or  below  the  freezing  point.  To 
avoid  deposits  of  snow,  which  would  choke  the  ducts  and  pipes,  the  compressed 
air,  before  expansion  and  while  still  comparatively  warm,  is  passed  through  a. 
coil  of  piping,  which,  being  chilled  by  cold  air  as  above-mentioned,  causes  the 
air  to  deposit  its  moisture  in  the  form  ol  dew ;  this,  on  accimiulating,  may  then 
be  blown  out  through  drnin  cocks.  It  is  on  account  of  the  air  being  dried  in 
this  way  that  the  process  is  often  referred  to  as  the  "  dry  air "  system. 

In  what  is  known  as  the  "  carbonic. anhydride  syatem,"  carbonic  acid 
gas  (CO2)  is  compressed  instead  of  air.  When  compressed  and  cooled  this  gas 
becomes  a  liquid,  and  in  this  state  it  is  passed  into  a  coil  of  iron  piping)  which 
is  placed  in  a  lank  filled  with  "  brine  "  (a  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium).  In 
this  coil  it  is  allowed  to  expand,  when  it  reassumes  its  gaseous  form  and  at  once 
becomes  chilled  to  about  — 10°  Fahr.  The  surrounding  brine  becomes  quickly 
chilled  in  turn,  and,  when  reduced  to  about  zero  Fahr.,  is  withdrawn  by  a  pump 
and  made  to  circulate  through  long  coils  or  "grids"  of  a-inch  piping,  fixed  in 
the  hold,  under  the  deck  and  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  vessel's  sides. 

In  the  ammonia  system,  ammonia  gas  (NHg)  is  used  instead  of  carboni 
acid  gas,  and  in  practically  the  same  way  as  just  described  for  the  carboi 
anhydride  system. 

In  many  installations,  instead  of  fitting  coils  of  piping  In  the  hold,  so 
as  to  chill  the  air  in  place,  it  is  found  advantageous  to  bring  the  air  from  the 
hold  and  chill  it  in  a  special  chamber  (in  duplicate)  placed  somewhere  in  the 
'tween  decks,  which  is  insulated  and  filled  with  a  voluminous  coil  of  i^incb 
piping.  This  coil  forms  a  sort  of  battery,  and  contains  several  miloB 
of  piping  within  which  liquid  ammonia  is  allowed  to  expand  so  that  it  becomes 
intensely  cold.  As  the  air  from  the  hold  is  forced  by  a  fan  to  pass  over  and 
among  the  pipes,  it  becomes  chilled  to  about  their  temperature  (zero  Fahr.), 
and  is  then  relumed  to  the  hold  through  a  large  wooden  trunkway  running  fore 
and  aft  on  the  hoitom  of  the  hold,  with  openings  on  either  side  as  outlets  for 
the  cold  air.  As  the  air  becomes  warmer  it  rises  and  is  withdrawn  again 
through  numerous  apertures  in  a  series  of  flattened  trunkways  formed  between 
alternate  beams  at  the  top  of  the  hold,  and  from  these  the  air  is  withdrawn  by 
a  fan.  'Iliis  system  is  known  as  the  "direct  expansion  battery  system." 
Sometimes  the  battery  coil  is  chilled  with  brine  instead  of  ammonia,  but  as 
only  ft  moderate  degree  of  cold  is  then  attained,  it  is  only  suitable  for  fruit,. 
cheese,  etc.,  for  which  a  temperature  considerably  above  the  freezing  point  isi 
what  is  needed. 

Comparing  the  various  points  for  and  against  the  different  systems :  the 
cold   air   has    the  advantage  tliat    the   installation  is  a  cheap  one,  it  rapidly 
produces  exceedingly   low  temperatures  and   the  refrigerating   medium,  air,  is 
abundant  and  costs  nothing.     On  the  other  hand,  the  system  is  costly  to  work, 
for  it  requires  about  four  times  as  much  coal  as  the  COj  or  NHg  systems.     Also, 
the  refrigerating  machinery  must  be  large  and  powerful,  because,  owing  to  (' 
low  specific  heat  of  air,  a  very  large  quantity  must  be  dealt  with  to  prodt 
the   necessary  refrigerating  effect.     Another  objection  is    the  fact  that,  as 
ail  from    the    hold   passes  over  and  over  again    through    the  cylinders  of 
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compressor,  it  becomes  contaminated  in  time  by  the  lubricating  medium,  and 
may  tainl  the  cargo.  To  pass  the  cold  air  from  the  refrigerating  machine  to 
the  different  holds,  wooden  dttcts  or  trunkways  about  3  feet  square  are  needed. 
These  are  usually  led  along  under  the  deck  next  the  vessel's  sides  and  fold 
up  when  general  cargo  is  carried.  They  are  provided  with  openings  at  intervals, 
through  which  the  cold  air  passes  out  and  flows  downwards,  by  virtue  of  its 
greater  weight,  amongst  the  cargo.  When  the  trunkways  pass  through  water- 
tight bulkheads,  geared  watertight  doors  must  be  provided  to  preserve  the 
integrity  of  the  bulkheads,  both  as  watertight  partitions  and  as  fire  screens. 
Owing  to  these  large  trunkways  the  refrigerating  machinery  cannot  "be  placed 
in  the  engine-room  as  is  possible  with  the  other  systems,  but  must  be  near 
the  insulated  holds.  This  system  is  only  suitable  ior  frozen  cargoes,  in  which 
the  precise  degree  of  cold  is  unimportant. 

The  carbonic  anhydride  and  ammonia  systems  when  compared 
have  both  advantages  and  disadvantages.  The  carbonic  anhydride  is  not  so 
suitable  in  tropical  climates,  because,  in  order  to  liquefy  this  gas,  it  must,  when 
under  pressure,  be  cooled  to  at  least  88°  Fahr.,  and  the  sea  water  which  is  used 
for  the  cooling  may,  in  tropical  climates,  almost  reach  this  considerable  tempera- 
ture. Besides  this,  the  pressure  required  to  liquefy  it,  at  this  temperature,  is 
very  high  (1050  lbs.  per  square  inch),  about  six  times  that  required  for 
ammonia,  and,  consequently,  very  powerful  compressors  are  needed.  On  the 
other  hand,  volume  for  volume,  COj  is  much  heavier  than  NHj,  and  conse- 
quently it  is  a  more  efficient  refrigerating  medium.  To  give  equal  refrigerating 
effects,  an  ammonia  compressor  must  have  about  seven  times  the  volume  of  one 
for  CO2,  which  means  loss  of  space  on  board  ship.  Ammonia  is  objectionable 
in  that,  should  the  smallest  leakage  occur  in  the  confined  space  of  the  engine- 
room,  the  air  becomes  filled  with  noxious  fumes  of  an  insupportable  and 
dangerous  character,  consequently,  its  use  in  the  main  engine-room  is  practi- 
cally barred.  In  the  case  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  although  a  large  escape  might 
be  dangerous,  it  is  a  respirable  gas,  and,  in  small  quantities,  does  not  cause 
inconvenience.  On  the  other  hand,  as  it  is  odourless,  leaks  are  not  readily 
detected. 

Art.  563.  The  degree  of  reMgeration  required,  depends  on  the 
nature  of  the  cargo.  Mntton  Is  shipped  in  whole  carcases,  which  are  frozen 
stiff  before  shipment,  and  should,  of  course,  be  kept  so  during  the  voyage. 
The  carcases  are  stowed  one  on  top  of  another,  for,  being  holiow  and  quite 
hard,  the  interstices  provide  ample  space  for  a  proper  circulation  of  air.  The 
temperature  of  the  hold  for  frozen  mutton  is  usually  about  15°  Fahr.  Except 
that  frozen  mutton  tends  gradually  to  dry  and  become  less  juicy,  it  suffers  little 
or  no  harm  from  being  kept  in  a  froien  state.  Beef,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
greatly  injured  when  frozen ;  for  the  blood  vessels  break  up,  and,  consequently, 
when  the  meat  is  thawed,  the  blood  drains  away.  Immense  quantities  of  beef 
are  now  shipped  to  this  country  in  the  chilled  stale.  Here  the  beef  Ifl  main, 
tained  at  a  temperature  just  above  the  freezing  point,  in  which  con- 
dition it  keeps  well  for  several  weeks,  and  is  actually  in  better  condition  for 
use  after,  than  before,  the  voyage.  The  successful  carriage  of  chilled  beef 
requires  much  greater  care  than  that  of  frozen  mutton,  for  the  temperature 
of  the  hold  must  at  every  point  be  kept  uniformly  within  about  1°  of  30°  Fahr. 
at  which  temperature  the  beef  does  not  freeze.  To  accomplish  this,  many 
refinements  are  needed  in  the  refrigerating  apparatus  with  a  view  to  regulating 
with  precision  the  temperature  of  the  brine  coils  or  "  grids,"  whjch  must  be 
numerous  and  extensive  so  as  to  provide  an  ample  cooling  surface  at  every  part 
of  the  hold.  For  the  above  reasons,  the  cold  air  systems  are  not  suitable  for 
this  kind  of  cai^o. 

Chilled  beef  is  usaally  shipped  in  qnarters,  which,  being  soft,  cannot,, 
like  frozen  mutton,  be  slowed  one  piece  on  top  of  another,  but  must  be 
suspended  from  the  deck  above  by  chains  and  hooks.    They  must  be  suspended 
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in  such  a  way  that  the  cold  air  of  the  hold  may  circulate  around  each  piece, 
aad  at  the  same  time  they  must  be  stowed  close,  together,  so  that,  the  bold 
may  be  properly  filled,  and  that  they  may  not  have  too  much  freedom  to  swing 
about  with  the  movement  of  the  vessel.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  weight 
of  a  cargo  of  chilled  beef,  stowed  in  the  hold  in  this  way,  ialts  entirety  on 
the  lower  deck,  instead  of  being  distributed  on  the  bottom  of  the  hold 
(Arts.  r78,  179). 

Art.  664.  In  all  vessels  provision  must  be  made  for  wanning  the 
cabin  spaces  in  cold  weather.  Electric  radiators  are  the  latest  and  mosi 
convenient  form  of  heater.  Steam  radiators  are  still  largely  used.  They  are 
connected  up  by  ^mch  pipes  to  the  ship's  boilers,  but  as  the  steam  pressote 
here  is  unnecessarily  high  for  mere  heating  purposes,  a  reducing  valve  is  usually 
introduced,  which  closes  automatically  should  die  pressure  in  the  pipes  exceed 
a  certain  limit.  To  avoid  the  danger  of  steam  heating  pipes  bursting,  they 
should  be  capable  of  withstanding  the  full  boiler  pressure,  and  should  be  tested 
100  per  cent,  above  it.  In  large  passenger  vessels  the  cabin  spaces  may  be 
both  heated  and  ventilated  by  blowing  warm  air  along  a  tninkway  having  louvre 
openings  in  the  various  spaces  to  regulate  the  draught  (Art.  553),  In  the 
saloons  of  passenger  vessels  there  is  often  a  handsome  fireplace ;  but  in  most 
cases  steam  radiators  are  employed,  these  being  more  elficient  in  every  way. 
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CHAPTER   XXXIII. 


Art.  665.  The  ntsting,  or  corrosion,  of  iron  and  steel  is  a  familiar  chemical 
phenomenon.!  ]f  immersed  in  pure  distilled  water,  clean  iron  will  not  nist,  nor 
wilt  it  in  pure  air,  however  humid ;  to  start  the  process  carbonic  acid  must  be 
present,  but  when  once  begun  no  more  is  required.  As  ordinary  water  and 
humid  air  both  contain  carbonic  acid,  exposure  to  either  is  sufficient  to  cause 
rusting;  but,  of  course,  if  well  coated  with  paint  there  is  no  e:iposure,  and, 
consequently,  no  rusting.  Rusting  is  the  slow  combination  of  the  iron  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air;  both  of  these  arc  simple  elements,  and  the  resuldng  com- 
pound, rust,  is,  therefore,  an  oxide  of  iron.  The  formation  of  rust  is  gradual ; 
at  lirst  merely  a  brown  discoloration,  it  becomes,  later,  a  thin  hard  scale.  Each 
new  scale  or  layer  adheres  to  the  last,  and  in  course  of  time  they  form  together 
a  thick,  brittle,  slate-like  mass.  Bust  Bcale  is  from  four  to  six  times  bulkier 
than  the  iron  from  which  it  is  formed,  so  that  when,  say,  \  inch  thick,  it  only 
represents  a  loss  of  thickness  in  the  iron  of  |  inch  or  less.  Its  chemical  com- 
position varies,  for  it  may  contain  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of  oxygen,  and 
may  have  locked  up  in  it  more  or  less  water.  In  a  thick  scale,  the  outer  layers 
are  not  identical  with  the  inner;  the  virgin  rust  next  the  iron  contains  a  certain 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  which  it  parts  with  later,  so  that  the  same  modicum 
serves  to  carry  on  the  rusting. 

Like  all  chemical  actions,  oxidation  is  greatly  accelerated  by  heat; 
in  steamers,  for  instance,  the  structure  of  the  hull  adjacent  to  the  boilers  corrodes 
much  faster  than  other  parts,  and  deck  plating,  which  is  exposed  to  the  sun's 
rays,  also  corrodes  quickly.  If  the  heat  is  very  great,  iron  will  combine  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  without  any  moisture ;  thus,  if  heated  to  a  white  hot  tem- 
perature, it  will  do  so  50  rapidly  as  to  bum  and  emit  showers  of  sparks,  a 
phenomenon  which  is  simply  a  rapid  oxidation  of  the  iron.  If  heated  red  hot, 
or  even  to  a  much  lower  temperature,  the  oxidation  is  also  rapid.  If  a  plate  or 
bar  is  kept  at  a  bright  heat  it  will  waste  away  visibly,  thick  scales  of  oxide 
forming  and  dropping  off  at  a  touch.  In  practice  this  has  to  be  provided  against ; 
when  plates,  bars,  and  rivets  are  heated,  they  are  not  allowed  to  remain  hot 
longer  than  is  necessary ;  and  plates  whose  awkward  form  involves  much 
manipulation  at  a  red  heat,  are  provided  ^^  or  ^  inch  thicker,  so  that,  though 
considerably  reduced  by  oxidation,  they  may  not  ultimately  be  less  than  the 
required  thickness.  A  distinct  kind  of  oxide  is  produced  by  the  application  of 
water  to  hot  sleel,  it  is  termed  "  mill  scale"  "  black  oxide"  or  "  magnetic  exiiie" 
and  is  a  hard,  thin,  tenacious,  lustrous,  blue-black  scale.  In  the  manufacture  of 
steel  plates,  water  is  thrown  upon  them  during  the  rolling  process,  and,  con- 
sequently, all  new  plates  are  covered  more  or  less  with  mill  scale,  a  circum- 
stance which,  as  noticed  later,  has  «  commanding  eifect  on  their  rusting 
endencies. 

'  For  xame  instiuctive  mont^raphi  on  the  labject  of  corrosion  and  fooling,  sec  the  Tram. 
Itatilutiin  of  Naval  Arckiltcti,  Mallet,  187a  i  FarquhaiBon,  1883;  Lewis,  1887-9.  The 
Tram.  IntlilutioH  e/Civil  Enginart,  Vol.  CXVIII.,  Andrews.  The  Trant.  Amthtan  Stdity 
rfMfchanUal  EngiHtm,  Vol.  XV.,  Wood. 
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Art.  566.  The  rate  of  corrosion  of  iron  or  steel  may  be  very  much  increased 
or  dtminisned  by  galvanic  action.  If  a  piece  of  copper  and  3  piece  of  iron 
are  immersed  in  a  weak  acid,  without  any  metallic  contact,  both  will  corrode ;  if, 
however,  ihey  touch  or  are  placed  in  metallic  contact  liowever  indirect,  say, 
by  a  wire,  a  gaivatiic  curretit  will  at  once  be  established  between  them,  and,  as 
a  result,  while  tlie  copper  will  cease  to  corrode,  the  iron  will  cotrode  very  much 
faster,  the  immunity  of  the  former  being  secured  at  the  expense  of  the  latter. 
The  arrangement  forms  the  well-known  voltaic  cell  or  electric  battery,  in  which 
the  corroding  metal  is  said  to  be  ^^ (i(ctro  positive"  and  the  other  " eledro 
negative."  If  zinc  is  substituted  for  copper,  the  conditions  will  be  reversed,  for 
as  zinc  is  electro  positive  to  iron,  it  will  corrode  rapidly  and  the  iron  not  at  all. 
Sea  water,  owing  to  its  dissolved  salts,  has  tiie  effect  of  a  weak  acid,  i.e.  it  pro- 
motes a  galvanic  current  between  dissimilar  metals  ;  and  this  circumstance  has 
an  important  bearing  on  the  rale  and  nature  of  the  corrosion  of  ships'  hulls. 
Other  metals  besides  copper  are  electro  negative  to  iron,  and  cause  it  to  corrode ; 
lead,  tin,  and  brass  alloys  have  even  a  greater  effect ;  and  ordinary  rust,  and.* 
especially  mill  scale,  are  also  electro  negative  to  iron. 

The  markedly  corrosive  effect  of  braes  or  copper  alloys  upon  i 
when  in  contact  with  it  in  sea  water,  is  often  observed ;  under-water  sea  cock^^ 
for  instance,  are  sometimes  of  brass,  and  it  is  common  to  find  that  the  shell 
plating  contiguous  thereto  is  deeply  corijpded.  And  when  the  propeller  is  of 
bronze,  the  stern  frame  and  rudder  are- liable  to  very  pronounced  corrosion; 
this  is  usually  provided  against  by  bolting  slabs  of  zinc  ("zinc  poteclors") 
on  the  contiguous  parts  of  the  hull,  for  these,  being  electro  positive  to  iron, 
waste  away  rapidly,  in  virtue  of  which  the  iron  enjoys  almost  perfect  immunity 
from  corrosion.  With  cast-steel  stern  frames  it  has  been  found  that  strips 
of  soft  iron  have  a  similar  protective  effect  to  zinc,  and  they  have  the 
advantage  of  cheapness  and  greater  durability.  Much  trouble  has  always 
been  experienced  by  local  corrosion  of  the  propeller  shaft,  through  galvanic 
action.  As  shown  in  Fig.  ii,  Plate  39,  part  of  the  shaft  within  the  stem 
tube  is  covered  with  brass  liners,  and  as  the  tube  is  always  full  of  sea 
water,  a  galvanic  effect  lakes  place  between  the  brass  and  the  iron,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  latter  often  becomes  deeply  corroded  at  points  C,  dose 
to  the  end  of  the  liners.  The  drain  plugs  fitted  in  the  garboardstrake  are  usually 
of  brass  (Art,  527),  and  it  might  be  expected,  therefore,  that  through  corrosion  of  j 
the  plating  by  galvanic  action,  they  would  loosen  and  perhaps  drop  out ;  this  is  I 
not  found  to  be  the  case,  however,  because  the  plating  around  the  plugs  is  always  ■ 
well  coated  with  paint,  and  the  plug  itself  well  greased  ;  for,  of  course,  when  one  ' 
or  both  metals  are  covered  up,  they  are  not  in  contact  with  the  corrosive  fluid, 
and  so  cannot  set  up  galvanic  action.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  all  such 
under-water  brass  fittings  should  be  frequently  inspected.  Clean,  metallic  lead 
has  a  markedly  corrosive  effect  on  iron,  but  in  practice  this  is  not  a  source  of 
trouble,  because  the  lead  is  rendered  inactive  by  the  fact  of  its  becoming  covered 
with  a  coating  of  its  own  OKide.  The  bilge  suction  pipes,  for  instance,  are  often 
of  lead,  and  although  immersed  in  bilge  water  and  in  contact  with  the  steel  work 
of  llie  hull,  the  latter  is  rarely  found  to  suffer.  The  corrosive  effect  of  lead  may 
often  be  observed  in  old  iron  railings;  if  fixed  to  the  stone  work  by  lead  grouting, 
the  bars  at  their  juncture  with  the  lead  are  sometimes  corroded  entirely  away. 

Art,  567.  Ordinary  rust  scale  is  electro  negative  to  iron,  and,  consequently, 
a  plate  which  has  scale  upon  it  corrodes  more  quickly  than  one  which  has  none. 
Even  when  not  immersed  tn  water,  a  scale  of  rust  accelerates  corroaion, 
for  it  has  the  peculiar  property  of  absorbing  moisture  (a  characteristic  described 
by  the  word  "  hygroscopic") ;  on  breaking  off  hard  and,  in  appearance,  perfectly 
dry  scale,  moisture  will  often  be  observed  between  it  and  the  iron.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  while  a  clean  plate  may  suffer  little  or  notliing  from  conosion,  one 
that  is  covered  with  scale  will  corrode  continuously,  the  scale  becoming  thicker 
and  thicker.     For  the  presi.-rvaiion  of  the  structure,  therefore,  it  is  evidently  a    ~ 
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important  matter  that  scale  should  be  removed  without  delay.  The  very 
erroneous  idea  is  sometimes  entertained  that  the  liard,  firmly  adhering  scale 
which  sometimes  forms  on  deck  plating  and  other  parts,  acts  beneficially  as 
a  proteciive  covering,  and  that  it  is  better  not  lo  remove  it.  Loose  scale  may 
be  removed  by  the  vibratory  and  concussive  efTecis  of  hammer  blows ;  if  firmly 
adhering,  chisel-faced  chipping  hammers  are  employed;  and  as  Its  removal  is 
then  a  tedious  process,  it  is  not  often  undertaken.  The  shell  plating,  for 
instance,  is  not  often  chipped;  in  the  region  of  the  water-line  scale  may 
commonly  be  observed  standing  out  in  diick  patches  below  [he  paint ;'  to  paint  i 
over  this,  as  is  frequently  done,  is  comparatively  useless — it  might  be  likened  to  I 
varnishing  a  table  while  omitting  to  remove  the  cloth.  When  scale  gathers  on 
the  backs  of  the  reverse  frames,  it  is  not  easy  to  remove,  and  very  commonly, 
therefore,  it  is  not  removed ;  and  as  this  part  is  out  of  sight  and  is  difficult  to 
paint,  it  is  often  not  painted  ;  consequently,  the  reverse  bars  usually  suffer  more 
than  any  other  parts  from  corrosion,  in  old  vessels  they  are  generally  the  first 
parts  to  require  renewal.  Often  they  are  repaired  by  riveting  a  fiat-iron  bar  on 
the  exposed  flange,  but  if  the  latter  is  very  thin  this  is  not  an  efficient  repair. 
If  the  surface  of  the  steel  work  is  cleaned  perfectly  free  from  all  foreign  matter 
(a  condition  seldom  secured),  and  is  well  coated  with  good  oil  paint,  it  will 
enjoy  immunity  from  corrosion  for  many  years — assuming,  of  course,  that  the  i 
paint  is  not  subject  to  erosive  or  chemical  action.  j 

The  mill  aoole  or  magnetic  oxide  which  is  found  on  practically  all  new  ' 
steel  plales,  Js  particularly  active  in  promoting,  by  galvanic  action,  rapid  corrosion 
of  the  steel ;  quite  as  much  so  as  copper.  It  is  peculiar  in  tliat,  unlike  other 
oxide,  it  is  impervious  lo  water,  so  that  if  it  entirely  covered  a  plate  it  would 
protect  it  from  corrosion  (it  has  been  proposed  to  protect  steel  structures  by 
producing  artificially  a  coating  of  magnetic  oxide).  In  practice,  however,  it 
never  does  form  a  perfectly  continuous  covering,  for  as  it  is  brittle  it  breaks  off 
locally  with  the  riveting  and  hammering.  Should  part  of  a  scale-covered  plate 
be  exposed,  the  steel  and  the  scale,  when  immersed  in  sea  water,  form  a  galvanic 
couple,  to  the  rapid  corrosion  of  the  steel.  If  the  shell  plating  of  a  new  vessel 
is  painted  before  removing  the  mill  scale,  it  will  receive  little  protection  from 
the  paint ;  for  as  patches  of  scale,  with  paint  attached,  become  loose  and  fall  ofT, 
the  plates  where  bare  are  exposed  to  widespread  galvanic  action,  and  the 
resulting  rapid  corrosion  accelerates  the  loosening  of  the  remaining  scale. 

Mill  scale  is  not  found  so  much  on  iron  plates,  nor  does  it  adhere  with  such 
persistency  as  on  those  of  steel;  new  iron  vessels,  therefore,  were  usually  quite 
free  from  scale  before  painting.  In  the  early  days  of  steel  the  peculiar  pro- 
perties of  mill  scale  were  not  understood  or  realised,  and  as  no  special  en-  1 
deavours  were  made  to  remove  it,  it  was  a  common  experience  to  find,  on  the  ] 
first  dry  docking — perhaps  a  year  after  the  launch— that  the  under-water  shell 
plating  was  entirely  devoid  of  paint  and  had  suffered  seriously  from  corrosion, 
often  of  a  local  and  excessive  kind.  The  cause  of  this  was  not  at  first 
known,  it  was  attributed  simply  to  a  pronounced  tendency  in  steel  to  corrode. 
The  French  Admiralty  were  the  first  to  use  mild  steel ;  but,  having  experienced 
trouble  of  this  kind,  they  thought  it  advisable,  in  their  earlier  steel  vessels  (built 
in  1873),  to  use  iron  for  the  under-water  shell  plating.^ 

The  corrosive  influence  of  mill  scale  is  now  guarded  against  by  removing 
it,  as  far  as  practicable,  before  finally  painting  the  bottom.  To  do  so  by 
mechanical  means  is  not  easy,  for  it  adheres  firmly  and  does  not,  like  ordinary 
oxide,  fly  off  in  flakes  when  struck  by  the  chipping  hammer.  The  method 
commonly  adopted  in  high-class  vessels,  and  always  in  warships,  is  lo  immerse 
each  plate  in  a  bath  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (one  part  of  acid  to  from  10  to 
ao  of  water),  and  after  steeping  for  half  an  hour  or  longer,  wash  it  with  alkaline 
■  and  scrub  it  with  machine-driven,  revolving,  wire  brushes,  Another 
excellent  method,  as  yet  rarely  adopted,  is  to  clean  the  completed  shell  with  , 
'   TY.^Hi.  Jnilitmion  0/ f/in'ol  Arihilnti,  iHi,  ^.  lr&. 
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the  well-known  sand  blast ;  this  has  the  most  desirable  result  of  producing  an 
absolutely  clean  metallic  surface,  well  fitted  to  take  an  excellent  and  enduring 
coat  of  paint.  In  ordinary  practice  the  method  usually  adopted  is  simply  to 
defer  the  painting — of  all  parts  of  the  hull^till  just  before  the  launch,  so  that 
the  natural  process  of  rusting  may  cause  the  scale  to  drop  off,  or  loosen  it,  so 
tliat  it  may  be  readily  removed  by  hammer  blows ;  or  the  rusting  may  be 
expedited  by  the  application  of  wa^er.  Sometimes  the  painting  of  the  shell 
is  deferred  until  after  tlie  launch  (the  vessel,  when  ready  for  sea,  being  put  in 
dry  docb'for  the  purpose),  so  that  the  short  period  of  unrestrained  rusting  may 
effect  a  thorough  removal  of  the  scale.  And  sometimes  new  vessels  are  sent 
a  short  voyage  before  painting  the  bottom.  Shipowner  generally  anticipate- 
poor  adhering  and  protective  qualities  in  the  lirst  coat  of  paint,  and  dock  ^eir 
vessels  for  repainting  two  or  three  months  after  the  launch ;  and  unless  special 
care  has  been  taken  to  remove  the  mill  scale,  this  measure  is  usually  justified  by 
the  bare  and  rusty  condition  of  the  plating. 

Art.  668.  M  just  noticed,  different  metab  excite  corrosion  by  galvanic 
effects,  but  even  in  a  structure  composed  of  one  metal  there  may  be  feeble 
galvanic  action  between  contiguous  parts,  due  to  slight  differences  either  in  their 
chemical  composition  or  molecular  structure.  Experiments  show,  for  instance, 
that  steel  which  has  been  strained  is  electro  negative  to  that  which  is  unstnuned ; 
when  in  contact,  in  sea  water,  the  latter  corrodes  the  faster.'  It  is  common  to 
find,  in  old  iron  vessels,  that  while  the  plates  are  much  corroded  the  rivets  are 
little  affected,  and  project  beyond  the  surface  of  the  plates;  the  molecular 
arrangement  of  the  metal  of  the  rivets  is,  of  course,  different  from  that  of  the 
plates,  for  they  are  staved  up  and  compressed  by  hammer  blows.  A  steel  plate 
often  corrodes  in  patclies,  one  part  of  the  surface  more  than  another;  this  may 
be  due  to  the  presence  of  mill  scale  or  to  differences  of  composition,  due  perhaps 
to  slight  local  variations  in  the  proportion  of  manganese,  through  an  imperfect 
mixture  of  this  added  element  at  the  steel  works  (Art.  676).  Iron  and  steel 
differ  both  in  their  chemical  and  physical  qualities,  and,  consequently  they  may 
set  up  quite  marked  galvanic  effects ;  the  electro- positive  or  corroding  element 
is  sometimes  the  steel  and  sometimes  the  iron,  but  more  usually  it  is  the  iron.' 
The  points  of  iron  rivets  in  submerged  steel  plates  usually  corrode  faster  than  the 
plates,  but,  of  course,  no  corrosion  can  occur  so  long  as  the  surface  is  well  coated 
with  paint. 

Ordinary  rusting  takes  place  fairly  uniformly  over  die  surface  of  the  plating ; 
when  due  to  galvanic  action  it  occurs  irregularly,  in  patches,  or  still  more  locally, 
by  pitting,  A  plate,  pitted  by  corrosion,  is  covered  with  little  hollows,  like 
finger-marks  in  dough;  in  a  badly  corroded  plate  ihey  may  be  deep,  and,  with 
surface  corrosion  between,  the  surface  may  become  very  rough  and  irregular. 
Pitting  is  attributed  to  the  presence  of  small  isolated  particles  of  mill  scale, 
which,  by  setting  up  galvanic  action  in  the  immediately  conligdous  steel, 
gradually  eat  their  way  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  plaie.  if,  when  a  vessel 
goes  into  dry  dock,  a  pitied  under-water  plate  is  examined,  there  will  sometimes 
be  found,  over  each  pit,  a  small  excrescence  of  fresh  rust,  representing  the  steel 
excavated  in  the  formation  of  the  pit,  or  in  new  vessels  a  small  blister  may  be 
observed,  composed  of  scale  or  paint,  which,  when  broken,  will  be  found  to  be 
full  of  dirty,  rusty  water.  When  cleaning  a  pitted  surface,  previous  to  painting, 
it  is  probable  that  small  particles  of  foreign  matter  causing  the  damage  may 
remain  in  the  hollows  and  thus  carry  on  the  corrosion. 

In  the  tanks  of  oil  veBseU  corrosion  is  often  rapid  and  extensive.  If 
only  greasy  oils  hke  crude  petroleum  and  fuel  oils  were  carried  there  would  be 
little  or  no  corrosion.  Spirituous  oils  like  petrol,  on  the  other  hand,  have  no 
ant i- corrosive  effect,  and,  by  washing  away  whatever  grease  or  oil  may  have 
accumulated  on  the  surfaces  and  in  the  joints  of  the  steel  work,  they  promote 

■  Andrews,  Tr/iHs.  /nsHtulion  9/ Civii  Engimtri,  Vo}.  CXVUl. 
'  Farii^uhuson,  ImiUtaiim  »f  Nmial  ArthiltcU,  1882. 
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and  expedite  the  ordinary  process  of  coiTOsion.  In  some  old  oil  vessels 
corrosion  has  been  so  severe  that  the  frames,  brackets,  siiffenere,  etc.,  have 
become  worn  away  in  places  as  thin  as  sheet  iron,  and  scale  half  an  inch  thick 
has  formed  in  the  riveted  joints.  A  leaky  tank  will  remain  leaky  if  used  only 
for  heavy  oils;  if  used  for  petrol  it  will  soon  cease  to  leak  because,  when 
washed  free  of  grease,  the  leaky  joints  soon  rust  up  and  become  tight.  If  a 
tank  is  used  alternately  for  petrol  and  water  ballast  the  corrosion  must  always 
be  rapid.  If  a  bucket  of  sea  water  is  poured  into  a  tank  full  of  petrol  (or  other 
oil)  it  will  fall  straight  to  the  bottom  and  spread  itself  over  the  surface  of  the 
plating ;  and  as  the  latter  is  kept  free  from  greasiness  by  the  petrol,  it  is  in  a 
condition  most  favourable  for  rapid  corrosion. 

The  corrosion  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  bottom  plating  in  oil  vewels 
is  often  rapid,  due  to  the  fact  that  there  may  be  a  film  of  water  under  every  oil 
cargo.  Often  a  curious  pitting  action  occurs,  with  cavities  small  and  large ;  very 
commonly  the  corrosion  takes  the  form  of  furrows  of  irregular  depth,  close  to  the 
landing  edges  and  frames,  where  small  quantities  of  water  may  have  accumulated 
under  the  oil.  In  many  oil  vessels  extensive  renewal  of  the  bottom  plating  has 
been  required  on  account  of  corrosion  of  this  kind.  It  has  been  attempted  to 
prevent  it  by  covering  the  plating  with  Portland  cement  as  in  ordinary  vessels, 
but  with  tittle  success,  the  covering  of  cement  having  the  disadvantage  of  hiding 
whatever  pitting  action  is  in  progress. 

Art.  669.  The  oomparatiTs  rates  of  corrosion  of  the  two  metals, 
iron  and  steel,  is  a  subject  which  has  occasioned  much  discussion  and  experi- 
mental work,  but  never  with  very  satisfactory  or  conclusive  results.  The  experi- 
ments consist  of  immersing  small  plates  of  ordinary  ship  iron  and  of  steel  in 
sea  water,  noticing  their  weights  before  and  after  a  more  o*  less  protracted 
period  of  corrosion,  and  thus  finding,  by  the  loss  of  weight,  which  has  corroded 
the  more.  In  some  cases  the  results  are  favourable  to  the  iron,  and  in  others  to 
the  steel ;  more  usually,  however,  the  steel  is  found  to  suffer  the  more.l  The 
reason  for  this  lack  of  agreement  lies  in  the  great  difference  in  quality  and  com- 
position of  ordinary  plate  iron.  Different  irons  are  very  differently  susceptible 
to  corrosion ;  a  good,  pure  metal  suffers  more  than  a  hard  and  inferior  one,  and 
as  steel  may  be  regarded  as  a  particularly  good  homogeneous  iron  it  might  he 
expected  to  suffer  still  more.  There  is,  however,  often  more  difference  in  the 
rates  of  corrosion  of  two  different  Iron  plates  than  in  that  of  a  steel  plate  and  an 
iron  plate. 

Experience  with  steel  and  iron  ships  shows  very  conclusively  that, 
under  practical  conditions,  the  steel  ones  suffer  the  more.  Of  course,  freedom 
from  corrosion  can  be  secured  in  either  case  by  keeping  the  structure  well 
coated,  and  any  special  care  or  negligence  in  this  respect  far  more  than  out- 
weighs any  difference  in  the  inherent  tendency  of  the  two  metals  to  corrode. 
There  are  certain  parts  of  the  hull,  however,  where  the  prevailing  conditioiu 
are  such  that  it  is  well-nigh  impracticable  to  provide  a  durable  and  elhcient  anti- 
corrosive  coating,  and  for  such  parts,  therefore,  the  employment  of  a  meUl  little 
susceptible  to  corrosion  would  be  very  advantageous.  On  the  upper-deck 
plating,  for  instance,  a  coating  of  paint  has  little  endurance,  for  it  is  exposed 
to  traffic,  alternate  wetting  from  sea  water,  and  intense  heat  from  the  sun ;  and, 
similarly,  in  the  framework  tmder  the  boilers,  the  intense  and  continuous 
heat  renders  ordinary  coverings  useless.  For  these  parts,  therefore,  it  is  common 
to  substitute  iron  for  steel,  in  view  of  its  smaller  susceptibility  to  corrosion.  Of 
course,  in  such  cases  the  thickness  should  be  increased  proportionately  to  the 
lesser  strength  of  the  iron,  or  by  about  25  per  cent ;  and  this  circumstance  is 
often  more  beneedal  than  is  the  slower  rate  of  corrosion,  for  it  provides  a  good 
margin  of  thickness  against  its  reducing  effect  In  considering  the  relative 
tendencies  of  a  steel  and  an  iron  ship  to  corrode,  the  fact  is  oft«n  overlooked 

'  An  inteicsting  Bccoant  of  rame  of  Ihese  e^mimcDti  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Farqntuuton'i 
paper,  TVdni.  ImHtuHen  gf  Nmal  ArthUtcU,  iKta. 
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tlial,  as  all  struclural  parts  oF  the  former  are  about  20  per  cent,  thinner,  the 
same  amount  of  corrosion  represenls  a  larger  percentage  of  wasting ;  thus, 
while  in  an  iron  plate  a  loss  of  thickness  of  80  per  cent,  might  still  leave  it 
intact  as  regards  outline  and  surface,  a  steel  plate  (of  the  usual  20  per  cent.  lesser 
thickness),  corroding  at  the  same  rate,  would  have  entirely  disappeared. 

If,  when  iron  is  substituted  for  steel,  a  high-class  material  iiaving  good 
mechanical  qualities  is  employed,  its  adoption  may,  without  doubt,  be  advan- 
tageous; sometimes,  however,  its  inferior  qualities  greatly  detract  from  any 
supaiorily  it  may  have  as  regards  corrosion.  Iron  plates,  owing  to  their 
non-homogeneous  structure,  often  corrode  in  a  very  irregular  fashion.  And  they 
often  contain  laminEitionB,  i.€.  loosely  cohering  layers,  which,  in  case  of  deck 
plates,  may  present  themselves  in  a  most  objectionable  fashion;  for,  as  the 
surface  corrodes,  water,  finding  its  way  between  the  layers  and  selling  up 
corrosion,  may  hurst  them  asunder,  and  raise  large  blisters,  whose  sharp,  salient 
edges  require  constant  chipping. 

Art.  -570.  Different  pa,rta  of  the  hull  are  liable  in  different 
degree  to  corrosion;  if  all  were  kept  well  coated,  there  would  be  no 
corrosion,  but  paint  decomposes  and  loses  its  protective  qualities,  and  the 
conditions  which  cause  Ibis  are  usually  identical  with  those  which  cause 
corrosion.  It  might  appear,  at  first  sight,  that  the  outer  surface  of  the  boll 
would  be  more  liable  to  corrode  than  the  inside,  for  it  is  constantly  immersed 
in  sea  water  and  is  only  accessible  for  repainting  at  intervals,  when  the  vessel 
goes  in  dry  dock.  In  reality,  however,  the  reverse  is  the  case,  cliiefly  because 
of  the  circumstance  that,  apart  altogether  from  corrosion,  it  is  imperative  that 
the  bottom  plating  shall  be  recoated  periodically,  to  prevent  fouling,  i.e.  the 
attachment  of  ^-weed  and  shells.  Accordingly,  whether  or  not  the  bottom 
plating  requires  a  fresh  anti-eorrosive  covering,  it  does  require,  and  receives  at 
regular  intervals,  a  fresh  coating,  for  anli-fouling  purposes.  In  the  early  days  of 
iron  ships,  the  necessity  for  frequent  docking  and  painting  was  not  fully  realized; 
the  bottom  was  observed  to  foul  quickly,  but  as  docking  facilities  for  large 
vessels  were  poor,  especially  abroad,  it  was  sought  to  secure  immunity  from 
fouling  by  the  use  of  novel  anti-fouling  paints,  often  of  a  dangerously  corrosive 
nature.  As  a  result,  the  shell  plating  of  vessels  which  had  been  abroad  for  long 
periods  without  docking,  sometimes  suffered  seriously  from  corrosion  j  in  excep- 
tional cases  it  was  so  much  wasted  away  that,  in  scraping  off  the  weed  and 
barnacles  (whose  growth  was  usually  tittle  retarded  by  the  "  anti-fouling  "  com- 
position), the  scrapers  actually  penetrated  the  plating.'  In  consequence  of 
these  experiences,  the  under-waler  plating  of  the  earlier  iron  vessels  was  made 
thick,  and  towards  the  bow  it  was  unreduced,  for  it  was  anticipated  that  the 
fluid  friction  due  to  the  vessel's  motion  would  here  accelerate  the  wasting 
tendency.'  All  vessels  are  now  docked  and  painted  at  least  once  a  year ;  high- 
class  liners  which  pass  through  warm,  tropical  waters  are  docked  after  every 
voyage,  perhaps  four  or  five  limes  a  year.  The  object,  of  course,  is  to  maintain 
a  clean  bottom,  but  it  results,  at  the  same  time,  in  securing  for  the  under-waler 
shell  plating  almost  complete  immunity  from  external  corrosion. 

The  shell  plating  above  water  and  the  inside  of  the  hall  do  not 
always  receive  careful  treatment,  for  here  there  is  no  fouling  to  guard  against, 
but  only  corrosion,  and  this  may  continue  for  a  long  period  without  affecting  the 
vessel's  efficiency.  For  the  sake  of  appearance,  the  outside  of  the  hull  above 
water  is  usually  covered  with  paint,  but — excepting  well-kept  vessels — as  this 
often  merely  serves  to  hide  scale,  its  efficiency  as  an  anti-corrosive  may  be  very 
poor.  The  topside  plating  is  particularly  apt  to  corrode,  for  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
alternate  conditions  of  wetness  and  dryness,  and  the  friction  of  broken  water, 
quickly  destroys  the  watertight  and  protective  qualities  of  the  paint.  As  regards 
the  interior  of  the  hull,  where  appearances  need  not  be  considered,  the  coating 
of  the  steel  work  is  sometimes  much  neglected,  to  [jaint  means  an  expenditure 
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with  no  immediate  tetum,  and  orten,  therefore,  it  Is  delayed  until  the  last  coat 
has  disappeared  and  scale  has  accumulated.  To  re-coat  efficiently  the  irregular 
and  more  ot  less  inaccessible  framework,  involves  very  considerable  expense,  for 
unless  the  old  decomposed  paint,  and  rust  scale  which  may  have  fonned  below 
the  last  coat,  are  removed,  a  fresh  coat  is,  of  course,  of  tittle  value. 

Art.  671.  The  steel  work  within  the  coal  bunkers  is  particularly  liable  to 
corrode  ;  while,  in  the  holds,  there  may  be  little  evidence  of  corrosion,  in  the 
bunkers  it  is  often  so  pronounced  as  lo  call  for  repairs.  There  are  three  causes 
for  this :  the  difficulty  of  providing  a  coating  capable  of  withstanding  the 
abrasive  action  of  the  coal ;  the  warm,  damp  atmosphere  of  the  bunker  (warm, 
because  of  the  contiguous  boilers,  and  damp,  because  not  only  is  the  coal  often 
wet  when  shippied,  but,  owing  to  the  warmth,  there  is  much  sweating) ;  and  the 
corrosive  effect  which  damp  coal  (carbon  is  electro  negative  to  iron)  has  upon 
steel  ot  iron.  The  worst  corrosion  occurs  in  the  vicinity  of  the  coaling  hatch- 
ways, for  as  the  coal  is  shot  in  from  above,  it  quickly  rubs  off  the  protective 
covering,  and  rain  water  may  sometimes  have  access  thtough  the  hatchways. 
-  Throughout  the  whole  bunker,  moreover,  the  coal,  by  gradually  sinking  as  it  is 
worked  out  from  below,  has  an  abrasive  or  grinding  effect  on  all  exposed  parts, 
laying  bare  fresh  metallic  surfaces  to  the  corrosive  influences.  The  parts  which 
suffer  the  most  are  the  exposed  flanges  of  the  reverse  frames  and  bulkhead 
stiffencrs,  for  they  present  two  surfaces  to  the  coal,  and  in  the  case  of  the  reverse 
frames  the  inner  surface  may  escape  the  periodical  cleaning  and  coating.  The 
isolated  cross  beams  and  tie  bars  also  suffer  severely,  for  they  have,  so  to  speak, 
to  crush  their  way  through  the  descending  mass  of  coal.  The  bunker  bulkheads, 
not  being  structural  parts,  are  generally  of  thin  material,  not  more  than  y^inch, 
and,  in  consequence,  they  are  quickly  eaten  through ;  in  old  vessels  they  are 
often  so  much  repaired  as  to  be  merely  a  mass  of  patches.  In  the  case  of 
the  'tween-deck  bunkers,  the  deck  plating,  especially  if  it  extends  over  a  hot 
boiler,  or  boilet-room,  is  often  seriously  reduced  by  corrosion,  for  it  is  practically 
never  free  from  coal  dust,  and  drainage  water  may  gather  upon  it ;  and,  while 
the  sides  may  be  chipped  and  recoated,  the  deck  seldom  is ;  its  thin  condition  is 
often  disguised  by  a  continuous  covering  of  hard  scale,  perhaps  ^  inch  thick.  In 
small  vessels,  where  the  bridge  house  is  used  as  a  coal  bunker,  the  side  plating, 
being  originally  thin,  is  often  seriously  reduced  by  corrosion,  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  it  worn  through  in  holes.  The  best  preservative  coating  for  coal  bunkers 
is  a  bituminous  paint  or  black  varnish  ;  this  dries  with  a  bard  yet  tough,  glossy 
surface,  and  if  properly  applied,  lo  clean  steel,  and  renewed  at  sufficiently  short 
intervals,  there  need  be  no  trouble  from  corrosion. 

Art.  672.  Some  other  parts  of  the  hull  which  are  particularly  liable  to 
corrosion  may  be  mentioned  here.  The  lower  part  of  the  stokehold  bulkhead, 
at  the  level  of  the  stoking  platform,  is  liable  to  rapid  corrosion  through  the  hot 
ashes  from  the  furnaces  being  heaped  up  against  it,  quenched  with  water,  and 
allowed  to  He  there  hot  and  steaming.  For  this  reason  the  plating  of  this  part 
of  stokehold  bulkheads  is  required  to  be  'lo  inch  thicker  than  is  other- 
wise necessary.  The  tendency  of  the  shell  plating  lo  corrode  under  the 
sidelights  is  noticed  in  Art.  438.  When  wood  work  is  bolted  to  exposed 
plating,  sea  water,  getting  between  and  saturating  and  perhaps  rolling  the 
wood,  may  cause  continuous  conosion  ;  formerly  it  was  customary  lo  fix  wood 
carving  on  the  bow  and  stem,  and,  as  a  result,  the  plates  behind  were  often 
eaten  through  in  holes.  The  upper-deck  mast  wedges  are  covered  with  a  coat 
of  painted  canvas,  and  if  this  should  leak,  the  wedges,  becoming  saturated 
with  water,  may  cause  unobserved  corrosion  of  the  mast  plating  j  as  this  might 
be  a  serious  matter,  the  classification  societies  require  that  the  masts  shall  be 
doubled  at  this  part,  and  be  periodically  examined.  In  some  sailing-ships  the 
chain  locker  is  built  around  the  beet  of  the  mast,  and  in  some  cases  the  rubbing 
action  of  the  cable,  and  the  fact  of  its  being  stowed  wet  and  dirty,  have  caused 
corrosion  of  the  mast.     If  the  upper-deck  stringer  plate  in  the  gutter 
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waterway  is  covered  with  thin,  badly  adhering  cement,  it  may  suffer  from 
corrosion,  due  to  water  locking  below  the  cement ;  in  some  cases  the  plates 
have  been  washed  Ihrough  in  holes.  And  similarly  with  the  deck  plating  under 
a  galley,  donkey  boiler  house,  or  cattle  stalls,  if  cemented  over  and  water  should 
find  access,  the  plating  is  likely  to  suffer,  especially  if  subject  to  heat  from  below. 
When  there  is  a  wood  deck,  the  coaming  of  the  boiler  casing  and  the  deck  plate 
or  tie  to  which  it  connects  are  specially  liable  to  corrode.  In  old  vessels,  the 
presence  of  a  thick  scale  of  rust  on  the  tie  plates  may  often  be  observed  by  a 
bursting  up,  or  elevated  position,  of  the  deck  planks  covering  them  (Art.  313). 

The  floor  plates,  where  there  is  no  double  bottom,  might  be  expected  to 
suffer  badly  from  corrosion,  because  they  are  constantly  exposed  to  damp  air 
and  bilge  water,  and,  being  covered  up  by  the  ceiling  planking,  are  out  of 
sight  and  inaccessible.  In  practice,  however,  this  is  not  found  to  be  the  case, 
for  they  are  periodically  coated  with  cement  wash,  and  although  the  environment 
is  damp,  it  is  cool.  Bilge  water  is  sometimes  exceedingly  foul,  due  to  the 
presence  of  grain,  etc.,  or  to  drippings  from  nitrogenous  and  chemical  cargoes, 
and  if  allowed  to  remain  it  might  cause  damage  to  the  floors;  in  [he  wells  of  a 
double  bottom,  for  instance,  where  foul  mud  is  apt  to  accumulate  and  lay  for 
long  periods,  serious  corfosion  of  the  floors,  etc.,  is  not  uncommoiL  Corrosion 
of  the  floors  may  be  observed  by  the  enlargement  of  the  limber  holes,  for  these 
are  at  the  lowest  part,  and,  owing  to  the  constant  wash  through  them,  they  are 
subject  to  attrition  as  well  as  corrosion.  The  erosive  effect  of  moving  bilge 
water  is  particularly  pronounced  in  the  case  of  the  thin  wash  plates  or  inter- 
costals  of  the  side  keelsons ;  in  old  vessels  they  are  sometimes  wasted  entirely 
away  at  their  lower  part.  The  interior  of  a  double  bottom,  excepting  the  portion 
under  the  boilers,  is  usually  little  affected  by  corrosion,  for  as  it  is  cut  off  from 
the  holds,  no  corrosive  foreign  matter  has  access ;  the  contained  air  is  kept  cool 
by  the  sea,  and  the  coating  of  cement  wash,  if  periodically  renewed,  say,  once  a 
year,  gives  perfect  protection. 

Art.  673.  The  heat  firom  the  boilers  is  most  active  in  promoting 
rapid  corrosion  of  the  framework  of  the  hull  below.  With  shallow, 
open  floors,  the  reverse  frames  are  the  first  parts  to  suffer ;  in  a  comparatively 
short  time  their  upper  flanges,  if  situated  near  the  boilers,  may  become  thin  like 
sheet  iron,  or  entirely  disappear,  a  circumstance  disguised  by  a  thick  layer  of 
rust  scale.  The  floors  and  boiler  stools  also  become  thin,  and  may  actually 
waste  away  in  holes,  a  serious  matter  in  the  case  of  the  boiler  stools,  supporting 
as  they  do  the  heavy  mass  of  the  boilers.  If  there  is  a  double  bottom,  the 
deterioration  is  more  rapid  ;  the  tank  top  is  generally  the  first  part  to  suffer,  for 
it  is  more  directly  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  boilers,  and  its  upper  surface  may 
be  covered  with  wet,  warm  coa!  dust ;  in  many  cases  it  becomes  wasted  through 
in  holes,  sometimes  in  so  short  a  period  as  four  years.'  The  floors  and  longi- 
tudinals within  the  tank  also  suffer,  particularly  at  their  upper  parts,  where  most 
heated ;  like  the  tank  top  they  become  thin  like  sheet  iron,  or  be  wasted  entirely 
away  in  places. 

The  reason  for  the  faster  corrosion  of  a  double  bottom  under  the 
boilers  than  of  open  framework,  is  that  here  the  most  favourable  conditions  for 
corrosion  are  always  present,  namely,  warmth  and  moisture.  For  as  the  air 
contained  in  the  tank  becomes  heated,  oven-like,  by  the  hot,  top  plating,  it 
vaporizes  the  moisture  within  the  tank,  and  as  the  resulting  moist,  warm  air  is 
confined,  it  remains  to  carry  on  the  corrosion.  If  the  boiler-room  tank  is  in  one 
with  the  tank  under  the  engine,  as  is  common,  the  latter  may  also  suffer  from 
corrosion,  for,  of  course,  the  whole  of  the  contained  air  is  heated,  more  or  less, 
by  the  boilers.  With  open  framework  there  may  be  the  same  heating  effect, 
but  it  is  counteracted  by  the  fact  that,  as  (he  bilges  ^c  open  to  the  outer 
atmosphere,  there  is  a  constant  circulation  of  air,  so  that  warm,  moisture-laden 
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air  may  be  carried  away  as  soon  as  fonned,  and  consequently,  Uie  iron  or  steel 
does  not  attain  the  same  high  temperature ;  and  further,  open  framework,  unlike 
the  interior  of  a  closed-in  tank,  may  be  well  protected  with  a  coating  of 
bitumastic  enamel.  Leakage  of  hot  water  from  the  boiler  is  occasionally  a 
source  of  serious  local  corrosion ;  if  the  scalding  water  should  drop  upon  a 
tank  top  or  open  framework,  it  will  quickly  corrode  it  away.  In  small  vessels 
having  shallow  floors,  there  may  only  be  an  inch  or  so  of  clearance  betwven  the 
boiler  and  the  top  of  the  centre  keelson,  in  which  case  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  the  upper  angles  and  covering  plate  wasted  thin,  and  completely  gone 
under  the  seams  of  the  boiler  sheli,  where  there  may  have  been  leakage. 

To  repair  wasted  framework  under  the  boilers  property  is  exceedingly 
awkward,  owing  to  Che  general  confinement  and  inaccessibility.  As  a  rule  the 
expense  of  temporarily  removing  the  boilers  is  avoided,  the  work  of  repair  being 
carried  out  in  a  sort  of  piecemeal  fashion,  a  little  bit  at  a  time ;  in  many  cases, 
instead  of  renewing  thin  parts,  they  are  doubled,  and  often  not  in  a  very  satis- 
factory manner.  In  some  cases,  to  avoid  expensive  repairs,  it  is  preferred  to 
abandon  the  tank  as  a  receptacle  for  water  ballast,  and  merely  strengthen  the 
wasted  framework  sufficiently  to  maintain  the  general  strength  of  the  hull.  In 
exceptional  cases  the  simple  plan  has  been  adopted  of  filling  the  tank  quite  full 
of  cement  concrete,  the  solid  mass  of  which,  with  the  embedded  floors  and 
longitudinals,  though  weighty  and  clumsy,  forming,  as  regards  rigidity,  a  very 
capable  substitute  for  the  original  floors.  But,  of  course,  though  giving  perfect 
stiffness  and  support  to  the  shell,  a  mass  of  concrete  can  confer  little  or  no 
strength  against  tensile  stresses.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  shell  plating 
and  attached  frame  angles  do  not  sufler  at  all  from  corrosion,  for  they  are 
embedded  in  cement,  and  are  kept  cool  by  the  contiguous  sea  water,  a  circum* 
stance  which  permits  of  extensive  repairs  being  done  afloat. 

To  provide  a  margin  of  strength  against  rapid  corrosion,  the  bottom  frame- 
work under  the  boiler  is  made  of  extra  thickness,  and  in  some  cases  iron  is 
substituted  for  steet.  An  increase  in  thickness  does  not  retard  corrosion.  To 
accomplish  this  the  main  requirement  is  to  prevent  the  warming  of  ^e  tank 
top  and  internal  framework,  for,  of  course,  in  die  absence  of  heat,  there 
would  be  no  more  corrosion  here  than  elsewhere.  This  desirable  result  may 
be  secured,  in  great  measure,  by  placing  the  boilers  well  up  above  the  floors  or 
tank  top,  and  leaving  the  space  between  as  open  as  possible,  so  as  to  permit  of  a 
free  circulation  of  air.  The  rate  of  corrosion  diminishes  very  rapidly  as  the 
height  of  the  boilers  is  increased,  for  not  only  is  the  heating  effect  more  feeble, 
but  the  space  below,  being  less  confined,  admits  of  a  quicker  and  more  thorough 
removal  of  the  heated  air.  The  usual  clearance  between  the  tank  top  and  the 
boilers  is  from  la  to  i8  inches;  to  increase  it  to  94  inches  would  be  very 
desirable,  but,  unfortunately,  the  occurrence  of  deck  beams  above  does  not 
always  permit  of  this.  An  obvious  method  of  preventing  heating  of  a  boiler- 
room  tank  is  to  keep  it  always  full  of  water;  but  this  is  equivalent  to  carrying 
permanent  ballast,  which,  in  a  properly  designed  cargo  vessel,  would,  of  course, 
be  undesirable.  The  upper  surface  of  the  tank  top  is  usually  protected  from 
corrosion  by  a  watertight  coating,  either  of  Portland  cement,  tar  and  cement, 
bitumastic  cement,  or  black  varnish.  Bituminous  cement — of  a  kind  which  does 
not  soften  too  much  when  warm— when  laid  on  about  i  inch  thick,  forms  an 
excellent  covering,  but,  while  protecting  the  upper  surface  of  the  plating, 
□either  it  nor  any  other  thin  coating  prevents  the  passage  of  heat  and  con- 
sequent corrosion  within  the  tank.  This  result  is  sometimes  attained  to  a 
considerable  extent  by  covering  the  tank  top  with  a  layer  of  cement  3  or  4 
inches  thick,  or  with  a  flooring  of  bricks  embedded  in  cement,  for,  by  its  in- 
sulating or  non-conducting  properties,  such  covering  prevents  the  free  passage 
of  heat.  When  laid  on  a  large,  smooth,  plated  surface,  thin  cement  does  not 
adhere ;  it  may  crack,  rise  from  the  plating,  admit  water  below  and  result  in 
unobserved  and  periiaps  serious  corrosion  of  the  plating.    This  may  be  avoided 
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by  riveting  angle  or  jackstay  bars  on  Ihe  Unit  top,  about  i  feel  apari,  for  these 
have  the  etfect  of  locking  the  cement,  so  that  it  adheres  as  a  solid  mass  to  the 
plating. 

The  upper  part  of  the  boiler  is  lagged  {i.e.  it  is  covered  with  tliick  non-con- 
ducting material,  termed  "  lagging  "),  and  if  the  bottom  were  also  lagged,  com- 
paratively little  heat  would  pass  out  to  the  tank  top.  To  lag  the  bottom  of  a 
boiler  requires  special  arrangements,  but  since  the  recent  intrcKluction  of  suitable 
lagging  material,  it  is  now  occasionally  done,  and  with  excellent  results  in 
checking  corrosion.  If,  in  conjunction  with  bottom  lagging,  bafSe  plates  or 
boards  are  introduced  between  the  boilers  and  the  tank  top,  so  as  to  Intercept 
radiant  heat,  if  the  tank  top  is  thickly  coated  with  cement,  and  air  allowed  free 
access,  there  need  be  little  trouble  from  corrosion.  It  is  sometimes  attempted 
to  ventilate  the  inside  of  the  tank,  so  as  to  carry  away  heated  air,  but  with  the 
usual  small  openings  a  sufficient  circulation  of  air  can  only  be  secured  by 
mechanical  means. 

The  framework  within  the  boiler-room  tank  Is  usually  coated — as  in  other 
tanks — with  cement  wash,  but   in   some  cases  double-boiled  hnseed  oil,  or  a 
mixture  of  fish  oil  and  petroleum,  is  used  with  good  results  ;  to  be  effective, 
however,  such  internal  coatings  require  frequent  renewal;  in  some  cases  they 
are  found  to  last  so  short  a  time  and  to  give  protection  so  poor,  that  it  is  not  J 
thought  worth  while  to  apply  any  coating  at  ^1!.     Bituminous  coatings,  although  J 
applicable  to  open  framework  cannot  well  be  used  for  the  inside  of  a  ballast  ^ 
tank,  for  the  fumes  from   the  hot  composition  would   suffocate  the  men.     In 
some  cases,  however,  it  is  applied  during  the  building  and  before  the  Lank  top 
is  entirely  fitted ;  and   at  other  times,  with    the  aid  of  forced  ventilation.     A 
number   of    excellent  bituminous   coatings    are    sold    under    (he    trade    mark 
"  Bitumastic."  *     They  include  "  Bitumastic  "  solution ;  a  brilliant  black  paint, 
applied  cold  to  any  steel  work.     "Bitumastic"  enamel;  a    hard-drying,  thick 
coating,  applied  hot,  and  suitable  for  bunkers,  tanks,  bilges  and  peaks.     And 
"  Bitumastic "    cement,  applied    hot  as  a  substitute  for   Portland  cement.     As 
noticed  in  Art.  349,  some  shipowners  have  experienced  so  much  trouble  and 
expense  from  the  corrosion  of  boiler-room  tanks  that  they  prefer  not  to  have 
them  in  their  newer  vessels ;  this  is  to  be  regretted,  for  to  abandon  a  continuous 
inner  bottom,  with  its  great  structural  efficiency  and  the  safety  which  it  confers    j 
to  the  ship,  is  undoubtedly  a  retrograde  step.  J 

Art.  574.  A  curious  phase  of  corrosion  is  its  bursting  effect  on  I 
riveted  work.  Should  the  rivets  binding  two  parts  together  be  wide  apart,  1 
water  getting  between  and  setting  up  corrosion  results  in  the  formation  of  rust 
scale,  which,  becoming  thicker  and  thicker,  may  force  the  parts  asunder,  bendinjf 
them  in  loops  between  the  rivets,  and  ultimately  breaking  the  latter.  Figs,  aa 
and  25,  Plate  50,  represent  a  frame  angle  of  an  old  vessel  so  affected — the  black 
portion  represents  the  scale.  It  is  a  feature  of  such  corrosion  that  it  only  afiects 
joints  in  which  the  rivets  are  wide  apart  in  relation  to  the  thickness  of  the  parts 
connected;  while  one  in  which  the  rivet  pitch  is  over,  say,  9  diameters,  may 
corrode  badly,  another,  having  a  closer  pitch,  though  subject  to  tlie  same  con- 
ditions, may  not  suBcr  at  all.  In  both  joints  water  may  have  access  betwcea  J 
the  faying  surfaces,  but  while  in  the  one  the  only  effect  is  the  formation  of  a.1 
thin,  cement-like  scale,  which  merely  fills  and  tightens  the  joint,  in  Ihe  other  the- j 
scale  gradually  increases  in  thickness,  and  ultimately  bursts  the  parts  asunder.  I 
The  continued  growth  of  the  scale  in  the  latter  is  due  to  the  smaller  clamping  ] 
effect  of  the  widely  spaced  rivets;  and  the  iramense  bursting  pressure  which,] 
when  it  has  become  thick,  it  appt^ars  to  acquire  (while  the  thin  scale  in  thft'l 
closely  riveted  joint  appears  lo  have  none)  is  probably  due  l  ' 
bulk  through  chemical  change. 

These  effects  are,  of  course,  only  observed  in  vessels  of  considerable  age,  J 
In  those  of  modern  build  it  does  not  occur 


I 
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throughout  the  structure  is  closer  than  that  foimerly  adopted.  In  old 
vessels,  for  instance,  the  spacing  of  the  frame,  beam,  and  keelson  rivets  often 
exceeded  g  diameters,  but  now  the  maximum  is  7.  The  presence  of  thick  scale 
between  the  shell  platitig  and  the  frames  is,  of  course,  a  serious  matter,  for  the 
condition  of  the  rivet  shanks  is  then  doubtful;  they  may  be  wasted  away  or 
perhaps  be  broken  ;  and  should  any  straining  occur,  the  brittle  scale  might  fall 
out  and  leave  the  rivets  loose,  which,  if  below  water,  would  result  in  dangerous 
leakage.  The  presence  of  scale  between  the  frames  and  the  thin  side  plating 
of  a  poop,  bridge,  or  forecasde  may  be  observed  in  almost  any  old  vessel ;  if 
examined  merely  from  the  quay  side,  some  of  the  frame  rivet  points  may  usually 
be  discerned,  each  one  in  the  centre  of  a  slight  depression  in  the  plating  (some- 
what like  the  buttons  in  a  cushion),  and  some  may  have  drawn  partly  through 
the  plating.  Extensive  repairs  have  often  to  be  made  on  this  account,  the 
shell  rivets  being  cut  out,  the  scale  removed,  the  holes  recounterstmk  and  re- 
riveted  ;  in  some  cases  the  frames,  and  the  plating  beliind  them,  may  be  so 
much  wasted  as  to  require  renewal.  The  riveted  seams  of  the  fiddley  casing 
are  particularly  liable  to  suffer  from  accumulations  of  scale  between  the  faying 
surfaces ;  it  may  be  observed  here  in  comparatively  new  vessels,  and  is  due  to 
the  thinness  of  the  casing  plates,  a  wide  rivet  pilch,  the  heat  from  the  funnel, 
and  exposure  to  sea  water.  To  avoid  it,  the  rivets  should  be  closely  pitched, 
not  more  than  4^  diameters,  and  the  entrance  of  water  should  be  prevented  by 
caulking  the  exposed  edges. 

Art.  675.  One  of  the  principal  causes  of  internal  corrosion  is  the  sweat- 
ing of  the  steel  work,  i.e.  the  condensation  of  the  moisture  in  the  air  within  the 
holds.  This  is  brought  about  in  the  same  way  as  ordinary  dew,  or  as  tlic 
moisture  which  forms  on  a  glass  of  cold  water  in  a  warm  room.  Warm  air  can 
hold  in  suspension  much  invisible  water  vapour,  but  should  such  moisture-laden 
air  be  chilled,  then,  being  no  longer  capable  of  holding  so  much  moisture,  the 
surplus  would  be  deposited  as  dew  or  sweat.  Through  the  day,  the  deck  and 
side  plating  are  warmed  by  the  sun,  and,  in  turn,  warm  the  air  within  the  hold, 
so  tliat  it  may  vaporize  and  hold  in  suspense  much  water ;  but  at  night,  these 
parts  again  become  cold,  and,  by  chilling  the  contiguous  air  in  the  hold,  cause 
it  to  deposit  upon  them  its  surplus  moisture.  On  examining  the  inside  of  a 
«hip  which  has  just  returned  from  a  long  voyage,  evidence  of  sweating  may  be 
clearly  observed  by  rusty  streaks  and  stains  where  the  moisture  has  Iain  or 
trickled  down — signs  which  may  readily  be  mistaken  for  evidence  of  leakiness. 
Excessive  sweating  may  cause  damage  to  cargo ;  to  avoid  it,  delicate  goods 
are  oarefiiUy  dunnaged  to  keep  them  clear  of  the  steel  work,  and  cargoes 
such  as  grain  or  flour  are  further  protected  by  matting  and  canvas  coverings. 

When  the  upper  deck  is  of  wood,  or  of  plating  sheathed  with  wood,  there 
is  much  less  sweating,  for  as  the  wood  planking  forms  a  thick  non-conducting 
layer  it  does  not  readily  transmit  heat  or  cold,  and  as  the  air  within  the  hold 
remains  at  a  more  even  temperature  it  does  not  alternately  vaporize  and 
condense  so  much  moisture.  For  this  reason,  in  passenger  vessels,  and  those 
which  carry  fruit  or  cargoes  particularly  susceptible  to  damage  by  moisture,  it 
is  essential  that  the  upper  deck  should  be  of  wood,  or  be  wood  sheathed.  If 
cabins  are  placed  immediately  below  a  plated  upper  deck,  and  are  not  covered 
on  the  under  side  with  wood  lining  or  panelling,  the  sweat,  dropping  on  the 
.furniture,  sleeping  berths,  etc.,  is,  of  course,  very  objectionable.  To  avoid  it, 
it  is  common  to  coat  the  plating  forming  the  roof  of  the  cabin  with  grannlated 
cork;  first  a  coat  of  sticky  varnish  is  applied,  then -the  cork  is  dusted  thickly 
over  it,  and  the  whole  finally  painted  with  two  or  three  coats  of  white  paint. 
This  covering  is  so  good  a  non-conductor  that  even  should  the  deck  become 
cold  it  will  not  at  once  chill  the  contiguous  air  of  the  cabin.  The  Board  of 
Trade  requires,  in  the  interests  of  seamen,  that  exposed  deck  plating  over  their 
Bleeping  berths  shall  be  lined  with  wood,  for,  unlike  cork  paint,  the  efficiency 
of  a  wood  covering,  as  a  protection  against  sweating,  is  never  open  to  doubt. 
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Art.  676.  Of  anti-oorroaive  coatings  there  are  five  distinct  kinds  :  oil 
paints ;  spirit  varnishes ;  lar,  tarry  coni[xiunds  or  asphalts ;  Portland  cement ; 
and  galvanizing.  An  oil  paint  differs  from  a  varnish  in  that  whereas  it  dries  by 
oxidation  and  increases  in  bulk,  a  varnish  dries  by  evaporation  and  diminishes 
in  bulk.  A  paint  consists  of  two  parts,  the  vtMcle  and  the  pigment.  Linseed 
oil  is  the  usual  vehicle,  in  drying  it  oxidizes  and  forms  a  tough,  leathery  sitin, 
termed  "  lenoxin."  If  used  alone  it  would  be  too  thin  and  porous  ;  to  give  it, 
therefore,  the  necessary  body  or  substance,  a  pigment  is  added — usually  a 
mineral  oxide.  Although  it  then  forms  a  tough  elastic  covering,  it  is  neither 
perfectly  air  nor  watertight,  for  it  contains  minute  pores,  which  enlarge  as  the 
paint  ages  ;  to  provide,  therefore,  a  durable  and  watertight  surface  of  paint,  two 
or  more  coats  must  be  applied,  so  that  each  may  fill  or  cover  the  pores  or 
fissures  in  the  one  below. 

There  are  several  pigments  in  general  use.  Redlead  or  oxide  of  lead) 
whitelead  or  carbonate  of  lead,  red  oxide  or  oxide  of  iron,  oxide  of  zinc, 
metallic  zinc  in  a  finely  divided  powder,  and  lamp  black.  Although  all  of  these 
give  good  results,  the  metallic  zinc  has  the  advantage  that  a  paint  made  wilb  it 
is,  under  all  conditions,  perfectly  harmless  to  the  steel.  So  long  as  a  paint 
remains  sound  and  impervious  to  water,  the  pigment,  being  wrapped  up  in  it, 
can  have  no  effect  on  the  steel ;  when,  however,  it  decomposes  and  becomes 
dry  and  flowery,  the  pigment,  being  thrown  into  direct  metallic  contact  with  the 
steel,  may,  if  electro-negative,  exercise  a  corrosive  effect.  Now,  whereas  lead 
and  oxide  of  iron  are  electro-negative  to  iron,  zinc  is  electro-positive,  so  that 
should  a  zinc  paint  decompose,  the  resulting  contact  of  the  pigment  with  the 
steel  would  actually  retard  corrosion.  In  practice,  however,  good  redlead  (the 
quality  of  paints  varies  very  much)  is  rarely  found  to  have  any  prejudicial  effect 
on  steel ;  it  has  had,  and  still  has,  a  more  extensive  use  than  any  other  paint, 
for  it  has  excellent  adhesive  and  covering  qualities,  and  its  endurance  is  often 
remarkable.  It  is  almost  universally  used  for  ships'  bottoms,  for  the  first  and 
second  coats ;  and  alone  for  inside  work. 

In  applying  oil  paint,  it  is  essential  that  the  steel  should  be  perfectly 
dry,  for  if  not  its  adbesion  may  be  very  imperfect;  paint  which  has  been 
applied  to  wet  plates  may  sometimes  be  torn  off  in  ribbons.  If  the  steel  is 
warm  when  painted,  the  adhesive  and  enduring  qualities  of  the  paint  are  greatly 
enhanced ;  in  evidence  of  this,  cases  are  sometimes  cited  of  Rnding,  when 
breaking  up  old  iron  structures,  the  manufacturer's  numbers  which  were  painted 
on  the  hot  plates  with  whitelead  at  the  ironworks.  Advantage  is  soraclimes 
taken  of  this  circumstance  in  the  case  of  the  masts  and  yards;  when  once 
riveted  up,  the  interior  of  an  ordinary  spar  cannot  be  recoaled,  but  if,  as  is 
common,  each  plate  is  painted  while  still  hot,  after  rolUng,  recoating  Is 
imnecessary. 

The  vamisheB  used  for  ships'  bottoms  contain,  instead  of  oil,  a  volatile 
spirit,  such  as  naphtha,  benzine,  turpentine,  or  bisulphide  of  carbon,  in  which 
resins  or  gums  are  dissolved,  and,  in  addition,  to  give  colour  and  body,  a  pig- 
ment, usually  red  oxide.  These  spirit  varnishes  are  distinguished  by  their 
quick-drying  properties,  and  are,  therefore,  extensively  used  when  despatch  in 
dry  dock  is  necessary.  They  are  applied  only  as  an  outer,  anti-foulJng  coating, 
that  next  the  shell  plating  being  an  oil  paint — usually  redlead.  If  loo  volatile 
and  quick-drying  they  do  not  form  a  very  efficient  coating,  for  their  rapid 
evaporation  chills  both  the  steel  and  the  contiguous  air,  in  consequence  of 
which,  if  the  latter  is  humid,  its  moisture  may  be  deposited  on  the  varnish  as 
dew,  with  the  familiar  result  of  precipitating  the  gums  as  a  non-coherent  powder, 
and  destroying  the  elasticity  and  impervious  qualities  of  the  coating;  and, 
moreover,  in  drying  quickly,  a  varnish  may  contract  and  crack.  Oil  paints, 
being  slo\w  in  drying,  have  lillle  chilling  effect,  so  that  if  the  plating  itself  is  dry, 
humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  although  retarding  the  drying,  is  not  prejudicial. 

Pure  coal  tar  forms  a  good  anti-corrosive  covering,  for  it  is  perfectly 
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impervious  to  water,  and,  when  applying  it,  it  adheres  with  peristence  whelher 
the  plating  be  wet  or  dry.  In  its  raw  state  coal  tax  is  objectionable,  for  it  may 
contain  impurities  prejudicial  to  the  steel — ammonia  salts,  and  acids.  It  is 
rarely  used  for  coating  ships'  bottoms,  for  it  is  dirty  and  does  not  dry.  If  long 
boiled,  il  hardens  into  a  brittle  pitch.  If  applied  to  hot  plates,  it  forms  a  tough 
and  durable  coating.  It  is  often  ueed  for  tank  tops,  and  sometimes  fur  deck 
plating,  in  which  cases  it  is  laid  on  thickly  and  then  besprinkled  with  Fort- 
land  cement ;  the  latter,  being  absorbed  hy  the  sticky  tar,  converts  it  into 
a  thick,  tough,  asphalt-like  layer,  perfectly  adherent  and  impervious  to  water. 
In  better-class  work,  Stockholm  tar  is  substituted  for  coal  tar,  cement  being 
used  as  before.  Sometimes  black  varnish  is  used,  hut  a  tar  and  cement  coating 
is  gerrerally  preferred,  because,  forming  a  thick  layer,  it  affords  better  and  more 
enduring  protection  to  the  plating. 

The  black  varnishes  commonly  used  are  bituminous  or  asphaltic  com- 
pounds, prepared  usually  from  the  residue  of  mineral  oils.  They  resemble  tar 
in  many  respects,  for  they  are  perfectly  impervious  to  water,  and  may  be  applied 
to  wet  plates ;  they  are  of  a  waxy  nature,  and  dry  with  a  lough  glossy  surface. 
They  are  very  suitable,  and  are  much  used,  for  coating  the  interiors  of  coal 
bunkers,  and  for  the  outside  of  the  shell  plating  of  coasting  vessels.  Id  war- 
ships they  are  employed  as  a  substitute  for  Portland  cement,  for  the  bottom 
inside. 

Art  577.  The  foaling  of  iron  and  steel  ships  is  a  constant  source  of 
trouble;  if  the  bottom  of  a  sailing-ship  is  very  foul,  she  may  take  50  per  cent 
longer  on  a  voyage,  and  in  a  steamer  the  speed  may  be  reduced  by  several 
knots,  causing,  of  course,  a  large  additional  expenditure  of  coal.  Ever  since  the 
introduction  of  iron  ships  there  has  been  a  sustained  yet  unavailing  endeavour 
to  produce  a  perfect  anti-fonling  paint,  i.e.  a  composition  which,  like  the 
copper  on  a  wood  ship,  is  proof  against  the  attachment  of  sea-weed  and  barn- 
acles. Many  hundreds  of  methods  of  avoiding  fouling  have  been  tried,  patented 
or  proposed  (even  before  1870  two  hundred  patents  were  taken  out),  but  a 
perfect  one  has  not  yet  been  invented.  Numerous  patent  anti-fouling  com- 
positions are  available,  but  all  that  can  be  said  of  them  is  that  they  are  more 
or  less  successful  in  retarding  or  delaying  fouling,  and,  indeed,  this  is  all  that 
is  really  claimed  or  expected  of  them.  The  ami-fouling  properties  are  sectu-ed 
by  the  introduction  of  certain  poisonous  matters,  such  as  copper  or  arsenic,  and 
by  giving  to  the  vehicle  a  certain  soapiness  of  consistency,  so  that,  by  washing 
away  slowly,  the  poisonous  matters,  otherwise  wrapped  up  and  imiocuous,  may 
be  laid  bare.  It  is  evident  that  a  vessel's  bottom,  when  coated  with  such  a 
composition,  must  present  a  very  uncongenial  habitat  for  germs  of  marine  life, 
for  those  seeking  to  attach  themselves,  if  not  at  once  washed  off,  would  probably 
be  poisoned  before  they  obtained  a  secure  holfi.  It  should  be  observed  that 
when  marine  growths  once  secure  an  attachment,  the  poisonous  nature  of  the 
paint  has  little  effect  upon  them,  for  the  attaching  medium  is  not,  like  the  roots 
of  a  plant,  a  means  of  nutrition,  but  acts  merely  as  a  mooring.  While  a  vessel, 
when  newly  painted,  is  lying  in  harbour,  the  contiguous  layer  of  still  water  may 
be  rendered  so  highly  poisonous  as  to  turn  off  or  destroy  any  germs  essaying  to 
attach  themselves ;  but,  when  at  sea,  any  poison  that  exudes  from  the  paint  is 
so  diluted  by  the  limitless  volume  of  pure  water  passing  over  the  surface,  that 
its  deleterious  effect  becomes  inappreciable. 

The  success  of  an  anti-fouling  paint  depends  very  largely  on  the  vessel's 
movements  after  coaling,  the  lime  she  lies  in  harbour,  the  length  of  the  voyage, 
the  particular  seas  navigated  (whether  warm,  tropical  seas,  teeming  with  active 
germ  life,  or  comparatively  cool  seas  such  as  the  Atlantic),  the  season  of  the 
year,  and  other  matters.  For  vessels  in  a  regular  trade  and  route,  a  composition 
is  usually  found  well  suited  to  their  requirements,  but  the  same  one  might  be 
quite  useless  in  another  vessel  diScrently  engaged,  for  it  might  wash  ofi"  too 
quickly,  or  too  slowly,  or  it  might  be  insufficiently  poisonous,  or  its  anti-fouling 
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qualities  might  not  be  fully  developed  at  the  right  time.  Mail  boats  and  others, 
making  voyages  to  the  East  or  to  the  Cape,  are  recoated,  as  a  rule,  each  time 
they  come  home,  i.e.  every  three  or  four  months,  but  at  certain  seasons,  when 
germ  life  is  less  active,  the  same  composition  may  serve  for  two  voyages, 
American  liners,  navigating  the  cold  Atlantic,  need  only  be  coated  once 
a  year. 

For  sailing-ships,  making  long  voyages,  one  of  the  oldest,  and  perhaps  one 
of  the  best,  anti-fouling  coatings  is  tallow  melted  down  and  applied  hot,  a  little 
white  zinc  or  red  oxide  being  added  to  give  body  and  colour ;  it  has  the  advan- 
t^e,  not  possessed  by  many  other  anti-fotding  compositions,  of  being  also  a 
very  perfect  anti-corrosive.  Among  other  odd  compositions,  common,  powdered 
blacklead,  mixed  with  sour  beer  or  water  acidified  with  vinegar,  is  sometimes 
found  to  give  exceltcnt  results.  Of  course,  anti-fouling  compositions  are  only 
applied  as  an  outer  coat,  on  the  lop  of  redlead  or  other  anti-corrosive  paints ;  to 
apply  some  of  them  to  bare  plating  might  give  very  poor  results,  fur  having  as 
a  single  coat  little  or  no  anti-corrosive  qualities,  they  would  be  quickly  thrown 
off  by  corrosion  of  the  plating  below.  At  each  dry  docking  the  bottom  receives 
only  one  coat  of  anti-fouling  composition,  the  one  last  applied  having  dis- 
appeared or  lost  its  anti-fouling  properties,  and,  of  course,  before  coating,  the 
weed,  shells,  and  loose  paint  are  scraped  off  more  or  less  thoroughly.  As 
regards  the  preservation  of  the  plating,  it  is  well  sometimes  to  chip  otf  all  the 
old  paint  and  recoat  the  bare  iron  with  anti-corrosive  paint,  for  after  many  years 
paint  loses  its  properties  as  a  protective  watertight  covering ;  in  old  vessels  it  is 
common  to  find  a  hard  scale  of  oxide  below  the  paint.  When  several  coats  are 
applied,  one  after  the  other,  they  should  be  differently  tinted,  so  that,  as  each 
fresh  one  is  put  on,  no  part  may  be  omitted. 

Art.  578.  Wood  ships,  owing  to  their  copper  sheathing,  enjoy  perfect 
immunity  from  fouling.  The  copper  sheathing  not  only  prevents  fouling,  but 
protects  the  planks  from  the  attacks  of  worms ;  in  the  latter  respect  it  is  essential 
in  all  vessels  navigating  warm  waters.  Marine  growths  cannot  attach  them- 
selves to  copper,  for  the  reason  that  its  surface  is  under  a  constant  process  of 
conversion  into  soluble,  poisonous  salts  of  copper,  which,  in  washing  off  (or 
"  exfoliating,"  as  it  is  sometimes,  not  very  aptly,  termed),  carry  away  any  germs 
which  may  find  a  momentary  fixture.  A  copper-sheathed  ship  may  remaio 
afloat,  without  docking,  as  long  as  the  sheathing  lasts,  i.e.  four  years  or  more, 
according  to  its  original  thickness,  At  one  time  pure  copper  was  used,  but 
latterly  yellow  metal  was  substituted,  for,  while  possessing  almost  as  good  anti- 
fouling  properties,  it  lasts  longer  and  is  cheaper.  With  a  view  to  still  greater 
economy,  zinc  sheathing  has  been  tried  on  wood  vessels,  but,  though  giving 
protection  against  worms,  it  has  no  anti-fouling  properties. 

Steel  warships  are  commonly  sheathed  with  copper,  the  under-water  hull 
being  first  sheathed  with  wood  to  prevent  metallic  contact  between  the  two 
metals,  for,  of  course,  if  sea  water  penetrated  freely  to  the  steel  shell,  and  if  this 
and  the  copper  were  anywhere  in  contact,  they  would  form  a  powerful  electric 
battery,  to  the  rapid  destruction  of  the  wetted  steel.  Zinc,  being  electro-positive 
I,  might  be  fixed  as  a  sheathing  directly  to  the  shell  plating,  and,  by  itself 
wasting  away,  protect  the  steel  and  at  the  same  time  prevent  the  attainment  of 
marine  growths.  Apart,  however,  from  the  difficulty  of  attaching  the  zinc,  It 
was  found,  in  cases  in  which  it  was  tried,  that  it  wasted  too  rapidly,  through 
excessive  galvanic  action ;  and  that  where  it  did  not  waste  thus  rapidly,  it  did 
not  prevent  fouling.  As  noticed  later,  small  vessels  are  galvanized  with  £inc^ 
but  this  is  a  different  thing  from  zinc  sheathing. 

Between  the  years  i860  and  1S70,  before  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
when  the  China  tea  trade  was  conducted  witli  large  sailing-ships  (steamers  could 
not  then  be  profitably  employed  on  the  long  voyage  round  the  Cape),  a  quick 
run  home  was  so  important  that  the  cleanness  of  bottom  due  to  copper  sheathing 
was  thougln  essential.     To  revert  to  small  wood  ships  was,  of  course,  out  of  the 
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question,  and  to  sheath  iron  ships  with  wood,  with  a  view  to  coppering  them, 
was  deemed  loo  costly.  Accordingly,  the  well-known  compOBite  system  of 
shipbuilding  was  introduced,  in  which  the  hull  is  built  of  iron,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  shell,  which  is  of  teak  wood,  from  S  to  6  inches  thick.  Not  many 
vessels  were  constructed  on  this  plan,  for,  with  the  opening  of  Ihe  Suez  Canal, 
steamers  look  up  the  tea  trade ;  and  although,  in  the  matter  of  strength  and 
durability,  those  built  have  proved  satisfactory,  the  advantage  of  immunity  from 
fouling  is  an  insufficient  offset  to  their  great  costliness.  For  this  and  other 
reasons  the  composite  system  of  construction  is,  as  regards  mercli.int  vessels,  . 
practically  obsolete;  for  yachts,  however,  it  is  particularly  suitable,  and  is  j 
frequently  employed.  ' 

In  warships  it  is  very  necessary  that  the  bottom  should  always  be  clean,  for 
on  this  depends  two  of  their  essential  qualities — speed  and  small  coal  consump- 
tion. Accordingly  those  which  are  likely  to  be  engaged  in  distant  cruising,  out 
of  touch  with  dry  docks,  are  wood  sheathed  and  coppered.^  The  present 
practice  of  the  British  Admiralty  is  to  build  the  hull  of  steel  throughout,  in  the 
usual  way  and  of  the  usual  scantlings,  and  6nalty  to  fit  teak  planking  about  3!^ 
inches  thick  on  the  under-water  shell.  At  one  time,  in  order  to  insulate 
thoroughly  the  copper  sheathing  from  the  steel,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  fit 
two  thicknesses  of  planking  (Fig.  2,  Plate  35).  Tlie  planks  are  fastened  by 
ttavai  brass  bolts  (Art.  690),  inserted  from  the  outside  and  screwed  right  through 
the  plating,  so  that  nuts  may  he  hove  up  on  their  points  within,  as  a  security 
against  stripping  of  the  thread  in  the  thin  shell  plating.  Their  heads  are  sunk 
well  below  the  surface  of  the  wood  and  are  covered  with  marine  glue,  so  that 
they  may  not  form  points  of  contact  between  the  shell  plating  and  ihe  copper. 
Before  the  planking  is  fitted  the  waterlightness  of  the  shell  plating  ts  tested  by  hose, 
and  the  bolt  holes  are  drilled  in  the  shell  after  the  planking  is  fitted.  To  avoid 
galvanic  action  it  is  essential  that  no  water  shall  pass  through  to  the  shell  plating, 
and  so,  not  only  is  this  ihickjy  painted  and  the  wood  sheathing  carefully  caulked, 
but  redlead  is  injected  between  the  planking  and  the  plating,  so  that,  by  filling 
every  crevice,  water  may  neither  find  access  nor  lodgment.  Every  part  of  the 
undet-water  hull  is  covered  with  wood  except  the  stem,  stem-frame,  rudder,  and 
shafl-b rackets,  and  as  these,  therefore,  cannot  be  of  sleel,  they  are  of  phosphor 
bronze  (Art.  690).  As  the  shell  plating  receives  considerable  stiffness  and  sup- 
port from  the  planks,  a  reduction  in  its  thickness  might  be  thought  admissible ;  . 
but  in  large  vessels  the  thickness  of  the  plating  is  regulated  by  the  requirements 
of  longitudinal  strength,  towards  which  wood  planks  can  contribute  Ultle  assist-  ' 
ance,  and  in  small  vessels,  where  it  may  be  dependent  on  the  requirements  of 
local  stiffness,  a  reduction  is  usually  undesirable,  for,  among  other  reasons,  if  the 
plating  were  thinner  than  -^  inch  (a  common  thickness  in  small  warships),  the 
sheathing  bolts,  tapped  through  it,  would  have  but  a  poor  grip. 

Art.  579.  Galvanising  is  largely  employed  for  protecting  small  deck 
fittings  from  rusting,  for  rails,  awning  stanchions,  bollards,  fairleads,  ventilators, 
deck  bolts,  cheats,  etc.  These  are  well  suited  for  galvanizing,  for  they  are 
small,  and,  being  completely  finished  before  treatment,  there  is  little  chance  of 
the  zinc  coating  being  broken  off  by  subsequent  hammering.  It  is  also  employed 
for  the  structural  parts  of  small  vessels,  whose  slender  scantlings  afford  little  or 
no  margin  against  corrosion.  Torpedo  boats  and  small  craft  for  tropical  rivers 
and  lakes  are  always  galvanized,  each  plate  and  bar  being  separately  treated  in 
the  galvanizing  bath  after  it  is  shaped  and  punched  ready  for  fitting  in  place  in 
the  hull.  When  the  plates  are  of  high  tensile  steel,  in  which  the  holes  must  be 
drilled  (Art.  661),  they  may  be  galvanized  before  working;  but  plates  or  bars 
in  which  the  holes  are  punched,  must  be  galvanized  after  liie  punching,  for  the 
latter  operation  would  injure  the  zinc  coatmg.  In  high-class  yachts  the  deck 
beams  and  deck  plating  are  usually  galvanized,  with  a  view  to  avoiding  rusty 
I  Vatuiible  Infoimalion  on  llie  subjecl  of  shealhing  will  be  foond  in  Sir  W.  H,  While's 
piH)cr  in  Ihe  Tram.  iH^tiliilion  of  Niaial  Arthibd!  foi  1S95. 
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discoloration  of  the  cabin  roof,  sucli  as  might  occur  through  deck  leakage  or 
sweating. 

A  thin  skin  of  zinc,  if  it  were  complete  and  continuous,  would  afford  very 
perfect  protection  to  the  under-water  shell  plating,  but  as  the  riveting  is  done 
aher  the  galvanizing,  not  only  are  the  rivet  points  exposed,  but  the  hammering 
may  chip  off  the  surrounding  zinc,  with  the  result  that  the  exposed  steel,  by 
forming  a  galvanic  couple  with  the  zinc,  may  cause  its  rapid  corrosiou  and  dis- 
appearance. Even  apart  Trom  galvanic  action,  zinc  itself,  when  exposed  to  sea 
water,  corrodes  and  wastes  away  raptdly  by  oxidation.  For  these  reasons 
galvanized  hulls  and  deck  fittings  are  painted  in  the  usual  way.  The  galvanizing 
is  useful,  nevertheless,  in  affording  additional  protection,  an  important  matter  in 
small  boats  whose  shell  plating  may  not  be  thicker  tlian  \  inch.  It  is  particularly 
suitable  for  river  and  lake  boats,  the  bottom  painting  of  which  may  often  be 
scrubbed  off,  for  fresh  water,  unhke  salt,  does  not  corrode  zinc,  and  has  little 
galvanic  effect.  Fresli  water  is  also  very  inert  as  regards  ordinary  corrosion; 
the  fresh-water  lake  steamers  of  Nortli  America,  for  instance,  suffer  little  from 
external  corrosion,  even  though  the  shell  may  be  imperfectly  covered  with  paint. 
Paint  adheres  badiy  to  a  smooth,  galvanized  surface,  but  this  may  be  overcome 
by  artificially  roughening  the  zinc,  by  treatment  with  some  corrosive  fluid.' 

Most  articles  are  galvanized  by  immersion  in  a  bath  of  molten  zinc  For 
slender  parts,  such  as  the  frames,  which  are  bent  to  shape  before  the  galvanizii^, 
this  is  not  very  satisfactory,  because  the  high  temperature  causes  them  to  warp, 
so  that  their  curvature  must  subsequently  be  tested  and  corrected.  This  dis- 
advantage is  not  felt  in  the  electric  process  of  galvanizing  in  which  a  cold 
solution'  of  sulphate  of  zinc  takes  the  place  of  the  hot  molten  zinc,  a  suitable 
electric  current  causing  the  required  deposition  of  the  metal.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  coating  is  neither  so  substantial  nor  durable  as  that  produced  by  the 
hot  bath,  and  consequently  the  process  is  little  used. 

Airt.   680.   Portland  cement  is  extensively  used  in  the  shipyard;  as  x 
wash,  it  forms  a  substitute  for  paint ;  and  as  a  thick  layer  or  paving,  it  protects 
the  bottom  plating  from  attrition  as  well  as  from  corrosion.     As  a  wash,  it  is 
mixed  with  water  to  the  consistency  of  thin  gruel  and  applied  with  brashes.     It 
is  used  tlius  for  coating  the  floor  plates,  etc.,  in  the  bilges  below  the  ceiling 
planking,  and  for  the  interiors  of  double  bottoms.     Owing  lo  the  damp  and     ^ 
foul  surroundings  of  the  bilge,  oil  paint  would  be  difficult  to  apply,  and  would  _ 
not  long  endure,  whereas  cement-wash  may  be  applied  to  wet  plates,  which  it  is  1 
not  essential  to  clean  thoroughly  or  scale;  its  cost  is  trifling,  it  may  be  put  on  \ 
expeditiously  by  labourers,  and  it  will  harden  although  immersed  in  water.     For  '■ 
the  interiors  of  double  bottoms  oil  paint  is  inadmissible,  because,  apart  from  the 
damp  surroundings,  the  fumes  from  the  paint  would  asphyxiate  the  men ;  Port- 
land cement,  on  the  other  hand,  purifies  the  air,  for  it  has  valuable  antiseptic 
properties,  so  much  so  that  it  is  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute  for  lime,  for 
coating   the    interior   of    drinking-water   tanks.      Cement  wash    is    also   very 
commonly  used  for  the  lower  part  of  the  peaks,  but  unless  the  air  here  is  damp 
and  foul,  it  is  not  better,  and  is  much  less  durable,  than  a  good  coat  of  oil  paint. 
Unlike  paint,  it  is  not  impervious  to  water ;  nevertheless,  as  it  is  alkaline,  it  has 
a  markedly  deterrent  effect  on  corrosion  (iron  will  not  rust  in  lime  water) ;  in 
time,  however,  it  loses  this  property,  and  requires,  therefore,  to  be  frequently 
renewed.     It  is  usually  applied  in  a  single  coat,  but  a  double  one  gives  better 
and  more  enduring  protection. 

The  most  important  application  of  Portland  cement  is  its  use  as  a 
protective  layer  or  paving  on  the  inside  of  the  bottom  plating,  for  which 
purpose  it  is  mixed  with  sand,  as  a  mortar.  When  thus  applied  it  not  only 
protects  the  plating  against  the  corrosive  effect  of  foul  bilge  water,  but  against  I 
1  of  any  hard  substance  which  may  wasli  about  with  it.  Sand 
'  See  Mr,  P.  Wood's  paper,  "  Rustltis  naltngj/Br  iron  and  tint,"  Trait.  AmtrKan  Stritg)  J 
ef  Mctkamcnl  Engmttri,  1894. 
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and  stones  from  ballast,  bolls,  rivets,  etc.,  often  gain  access  to  the  limbers, 
through  chinlcs  in  the  ceiling  planking  or  when  planks  are  carelessly  lifted  during 
inspection,  and  as  they  are  washed  with  the  rolling  of  the  ship  continuously  from 
side  to  aide,  the  continued  erosive  effect,  for  months  together,  soon  wears  away 
the  cement  Loose  sand  or  gtavel  wears  it  in  patches,  and  lays  bare  the  rivet 
heads,  which,  in  time,  may  also  be  worn  away  flush  with  the  plating.  A  loose 
stone  or  bolt  cuts  a  furrow  in  the  cement,  often  right  through,  and  into  the 
pbting,  and  many  cases  are  on  record  where  plating  has  actually  been  perforated 
by  the  long-continued  wearing  action  of  a  stray  bolt.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  a  thick  covering  of  hard  cement  is  very  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the 
shell  plating  and  the  safety  of  the  ship,  and  also  that  it  should  be  frequently 
examined  and  renewed  where  worn.  The  cement  in  a  double  bottom  is  not 
often  exposed  to  serious  wearing  action,  for  no  solid  objects  find  access  to  the 
tanks,  unless  it  be  a  bolt  or  rivet  carelessly  left  by  workmen  during  repairs;  and 
in  view  of  this  it  is  sometimes  dispensed  with,  but  the  tanks  in  such  cases  must 
be  inspected  at  frequent  intervals.  In  oil  vessels  the  bottom  shell  plating  is 
not  usually  cemented.  Sugar  has  a  corrosive  eifect  on  iron.  At  one  time,  when 
it  was  shipped  in  an  unrefined  state,  the  molasses,  leaking  into  the  bilge  water, 
caused  serious  corrosion  of  the  floors;  some  of  the  earlier  vessels  were  not 
cemented,  and  a  case  is  on  record  where  shell  plating  ^  inch  thick  was  eaten 
through  in  six  months'  time.'  To  provide  against  the  action  of  sugar  the  cement 
was  sometimes  worked  up  the  floors,  and  this  is  also  done  in  vessels  which  carry 
copper  ore,  for  copper  in  solution  in  the  bilge  water  has  a  very  corrosive  effect 
on  the  iron  work.  The  permanence  and  durability  of  Portland  cement  is  not 
readily  affected  by  ordinary  substances  ;  sulphate  of  ammonia,  however,  is  an 
exception,  it  makes  it  quite  soft,  and  as  il  is  largely  exported  from  this  country, 
its  injurious  effect  should  be  kept  in  view. 

In  the  earlier  iron  vessels  the  cement  was  laid  very  thick,  3  or  4  inches  at 
least,  so  that  it  might  be  level  with  the  limber  holes  in  the  floors,  and  it  was 
usually  mixed  with  broken  bricks  to  form  a  concrete.  In  some  fine-lined  ships 
it  was  laid  about  halfway  up  the  floors  so  that  it  might  serve  as  a  permanent 
ballast.  Yachts  rcijuire  ballast  to  immerse  them  to  their  designed  water  line, 
for  they  carry  no  cargo,  and  must  be  of  fairly  full  form  below  water  in  order  to 
secure  sufficient  breadth  and  area  in  the  cabin  floor.  In  steel  yachts  cement 
concrete  is  generally  used  for  this  purpose,  in  addition  to  portable  iron  or  lead 
ballast;  and  sometimes  cast-iron  blocks  or  scrap  iron  are  embedded  in  the 
cement.  The  concrete  amidships  is  usually  laid  so  deep  as  entirely  to  cover  the 
floors ;  this  is  an  excellent  arrangement  as  regards  the  durability  of  the  structure 
for  steel  or  iron  when  buried  in  cement  is  practically  everlasting.  Care  should, 
be  taken,  however,  to  ensure  that  the  concrete  is  of  good  quality;  in  some 
yachts  il  has  been  conlposed  principally  of  cinders  and  earthy  matter,  which 
absorbed  water,  disintegrated,  and  caused  serious  corrosion  of  the  steel  work,  so 
that  parts  of  the  floors  embedded  in  the  cement  ceased  to  exist  after  a  lime. 
The  bottoms  of  wood  vessels  are  not  cemented,  for  the  ceiling  planks  are  here 
so  thick  and  well  Gtted  that  there  is  little  chance  of  anything  passing  below ; 
nevertheless,  a  stray  stone  has  been  known  to  cut  a  dangerously  deep  furrow  in 
the  outer  planking.  The  bottoms  of  composite  vessels  are  cemented  to  protect 
the  planks,  frames,  keel  plates,  and  numerous  bolt  beads. 

In  modem  vessels,  to  reduce  weight,  the  cement  on  the  bottom  is  usually 
thin — bttle  more  than  r  inch;  it  is  worked  up  as  a  fillet  over  the  frame  rivets, 
and  special  drain  holes  provided,  as  described  in  Art.  ri3.  It  is  usually  laid 
rather  thicker  towards  the  keel,  where  the  greatest  attrition  may  occur,  and  is 
tapered  off  towards  (he  bilge ;  but,  as  noticed  later,  it  should  not  be  thinner  at 
any  part  than  at  least  1  inch.  In  laying  it,  it  is  endeavoured  so  to  work  it  that 
at  no  place  may  bilge  water  be  trapped  or  locked  up,  but  tend  everywhere  to 
tun  down  to  the  keel  and  thence  pass  fore-and-aft  through  the  drain  holes.     The 
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"pockets"  between  the  deep  floors  at  the  bow  and  stern  (Fig,  ri,  Plate  29,  and 
Plate  no)  are  always  filled  more  or  less  deeply  with  cement  concrete,  limber 
boles  being  provided  at  the  proper  height  to  drain  off  water  ;  if  tliese  confined 
and  inaccessible  spaces  were  not  filled  with  cement,  dirt  would  accumulate 
and  cause  continuous  and  unobserved  corrosion.  When  cement  is  as  thick  as 
3  inches,  it  is  mixed  with  broken  bricks  or  coke,  for  the  resultant  concrete  Is 
cheaper  and  no  less  efficient.  A  coke  concrete  has  the  advantage  of  lightness, 
but  the  coke  should  be  hard  and  dean,  and  the  cement  so  well  mixed  with  it  as 
to  fill  all  interstices. 

Art.  681.  Cement  has  other  applicationa ;  it  is  used  as  a  protective 
paving  for  the  stringer  plate  in  gutter  waterways,  and  for  the  deck  plating  in  ibe 
galley  and  donkey  boiler-house ;  in  the  latter  places  it  is  particularly  useful,  for 
it  is  unaffected  by  dirt,  beat,  and  moisture.  In  passenger  vessels  the  deck 
plating  in  the  water-closets,  lavatories,  and  bathrooms  is  cemented  and  tiled ; 
and  when  there  are  several  water-closets  or  bathrooms  in  a  group,  the  wood 
coamings  of  the  partitions  should  be  elevated  above  the  tiles  (by  fixing  [hem  to 
deep  angle  or  'L  lugs  riveted  to  the  plating),  so  as  to  keep  them  cleat  of  water 
and  permit  of  the  floor  being  washed  by  hose  in  one  operation,  and  of  being 
drained  by  one  scupper  (see  Fig.  a,  Plate  73).  It  is  also  used  for  filling  the 
trough-like  spaces  between  the  frames  at  the  sides  of  the  'tween  decks  and  at  the 
upper  margin  of  the  ceiling  planking  at  the  bilge ;  as  a  substitute  for  wooden 
wedges  at  the  heels  of  the  masts,  and  for  the  deck  plank  next  the  hot  machtDcry 
casing.  It  is  also  sometimes  employed  under  the  winches  and  steam  pipes  of_ 
deck  machinery. 

In  steamers  which  cany  cattle,  10  provide  a  good  foothold,  the  dec 
plating  under  the  stalls  is  sometimes  paved  with  Portland  or  magnesite  cementf 
and,  further,  to  prevent  the  animals  from  slipping  and  falling  in  heavy  weathn-, 
ledges  of  yioo^—yoot-lecks — are  provided,  being  fixed,  clear  of  the  cement,  to 
projecting  lugs  tap  bolted  or  riveted  to  the  deck  plating.     The  cement  covering 
affords  little  protection  to  the  plating,  for,  as  it  seldom  exceeds  i  inch  in  thick- 
ness, it  does  not  adhere,  and  as  it  has  no  marginal  angle  and  may  become 
cracked  in  places,  water  and  urine  from  the  cattle  are  free  to  collect  below;  it 
should  be  observed,  however,  that  this  is  not  found  to  cause  corrosion  of  the 
deck  plating.     In  vessels  adapted  for  the  cattle  trade,  and  whose  decks  may  be 
of  wood,  the  necessary  protection  from  wear  and  tear  is  secured  by  doubling  the -J 
deck  under  the  cattle  stalls,  or  sheathing  it  with  the  composition  described  in  I 
Art.  435.  "I 

Art.   582.   Portland  cement  is  composed  of  chalk  and  clay  (time,   ' 
silica  and  aluminium)  ground  down  with  water  into  a  dough,  calcined  -in  a  kiln, 
and  then  ground  into  the  familiar  blue-grey,  flowery  powder.     \Vhen  mixed  or 
gauged  with  water  into  a  dough,  it  undergoes,  in  a  few  minutes,  a  chemical  and 
and  molecular  change,  it  stiffens,  and  is  said  to  sei.     Some  cements  may  set  in 
ten  minutes  or  less  from  die  moment  of  mixing  with  water,  others  may  take 
much  longer^balf  an  hour  or  more.     This  set  does  not  leave  the  cement  hard, 
it  merely  transforms  it  from  a  soft,  wet  dough  into  a  comparatively  dry  solid ; 
its  surface,  formerly  glossy  with  water,  becomes  dry,  and,  to  work  it  further, 
more  water  must  be  added.     The  "final set"  or  actual  hardening  of  the  cemen^ 
occurs  gradually,  after  the  first  set,     A  cement  the  final  set  of  which  occurs  in 
from   10  to  30  minutes  is  defined  as  ^^ quick  setting";  if  from  30  minutes  tO'  > 
%  hours  it  is  "  medium  setting;'  and  if  from  i  to  7  hours  "slow  setting-,"     TheJ 
above  definitions  are  those  adopted  by  the  Engineering  Standards  Committee^l 
who  also  decided  that  cement  may  be  considered  to  have  "  finally  set "  when  a 
needle-point  ^  inch  square,  weighted  to  aj  lbs,,  fails  to  make  an  impression  on  I 
the  surface  of  the  cement  when  gently  superposed.     A  distinctive  characterisdc.  ] 
of  Portland  cement  is  that  it  hardens  just  as  well  under  water,  fresh  or  salt,  fc 
it  takes  about  four  limes  as  long.     It  is,  therefore,  termed  a  "  hydraulic  cement," 
For  ship  work,  where  a  considerable  £H^riod   may  elapse   before  the   gauged  J 


cement  is  finally  laid  in  place,  a  slow-setting  one  should  be  employed.  Freshly 
made  cement  is  usually  too  quick-setting ;  if  kept  for  some  months  it  improves, 
becoming  slower-setting,  and  more  suitable  for  general  purposes. 

The  proportion  of  sand  and  cement  adopted  in  ship  work  varies 
greatly  ;  in  some  shipyards  equal  parts  are  used,  in  others  three  of  sand  to 
one  of  cement.  The  less  sand  the  stronger  the  finished  mass,  but  as  a  high 
degree  of  strength  is  not  essential  in  a  mere  paving,  the  precise  proportion, 
whether  three-to-one  or  less,  is  unimportant,  so  long,  of  course,  as  both  are 
of  good  quality,  and  are  well  mixed  and  properly  applied.  When  laid  (hick, 
say  over  t\  inch,  a  three-lo-one  proportion  may  be  perfectly  efficient ;  if  thinner, 
a  two-to-one,  or  equal  parts,  is  preferable,  for  the  cement  is  then  stronger,  it 
adheres  better,  and  is  less  pervious  to  water.  The  mixing  is  often  done  very 
carelessly,  the  sand  and  cement  being  measured  in  a  rough-and-ready  fashion 
by  shovelfuls,  and,  as  a  result,  some  parts  of  the  cement  on  the  vessel's  bottom 
may  have  so  much  sand  as  not  to  attain  sufficient  hardness  and  strength.  The 
sand  should  be  free  from  loamy  matter,  and  it  should  be  sharp,  i.e.  the  particles 
should  not  be  round,  but  jagged  ;  quartz  sand  is,  therefore,  the  best.  Formerly, 
importance  was  attached  to  tlie  employment  of  fresh-water  sand,  for  it  was  thought 
that  the  salt  in  sea  sand  prejudiced  the  hardness  and  durabiUly  of  the  cement; 
the  presence  of  salt,  however,  merely  retards  the  setting ;  cement  that  is  gauged 
with  sea  water  takes  about  four  times  as  long  to  set,  but  its  ultimate  hardness  is 
little  affected. 

Art.  563.  Cement  will  adhere  to  any  clean  anrface.  A  briquette 
one  inch  square,  placed  on  a  sheet  of  glass,  was  found,  after  a  year,  to  have  an 
adhesive  force  of  lag  pounds;  the  adhesion  to  an  iron  plate,  after  a  month,  was 
68  pounds.!  Adhesion  so  perfect  is  rarely  found  in  the  cement  on  a  ship's 
bottom;  the  cement  in  each  frame  space  is  firm  and  immovable,  but  its  fixture 
appears  to  be  due  chiefly  to  the  "  dovetailing  "  of  its  margin,  where  it  covers  the 
frame  rivets  ;  if  broken  away  carefully,  with  a  view  to  leaving  an  isolated  patch 
on  the  smooth  plating,  tlie  whole  will  usually  loosen  prematurely,-d  is  playing  little 
adhesion.  But  although  there  may  be  no  actual  adhesion,  the  cement,  neverthe- 
less, fills  so  perfectly  every  crevice  and  pore  of  the  iron  work,  that  it  really 
forms  a  perfectly  watertight  sheathing ;  after  many  years,  when  thick  cement  is 
removed,  the  original  smooth  bloom  may  usually  be  observed  on  the  plates. 
At  one  time  it  was  common  to  paint  the  plating  before  laying  the  cement,  and 
although  cement  does  not  adhere  at  all  to  an  oily  surface,  still,  when  broken 
away,  the  paint  may  be  found  as  fresh  as  when  first  applied,  showing  that, 
despite  the  absence  of  adhesion,  the  cement  formed  a  perfectly  watertight 
covering.  The  absence  of  adhesion  is  particularly  noticeable  when  the  cement 
covers  an  extensive  plated  area,  such  as  a  deck  or  lank  top.  When  broken 
away  it  may  be  found  to  be  not  even  in  contact  with  the  plating,  in  which  case,  of 
course,  it  can  have  little  value  as  a  protective  covering,  for  should  it  be  thin  and 
crack,  or  should  it  have  no  boundary  bar,  water  is  free  to  pass  below  it.  To 
cover  a  large  area  of  plating  with  an  enduring  layer  of  cement,  small  angle  or 
jackstay  bars  should  be  riveted  to  the  plating  about  a  feet  apart,  and  the  cement 
laid  over  all.  Even  in  the  narrow  zones  between  the  vessel's  floors,  if  the 
cement  is  thin,  say  less  than  i  inch,  the  clamping  etfect  which  it  receives  at  its 
margin  may  be  insufficient  to  prevent  it  from  parting  from  the  plating  between 
them.  Even  then  no  harm  may  result  so  long  as  water  does  not  enter ;  often, 
however,  it  does  enter,  in  way  of  buttstraps,  for  instance,  where  the  strap  may 
not  entirely  cover  a  badly  fitted  butt,  and  especially  at  the  marginal  part  of  the 
cement  at  the  bilge,  where  want  of  contact  means  a  crevice,  open  to  receive  the 
sweat  which  trickles  down  the  vessel's  side. 

Art,  584.  The  solidity  of  the  cement  on  a  vessel's  bottom  is  tested 
by  striking  it  with  a  bar  or  hammer  ;  if  hard  and  in  contact  with  the  plating  it  emits 
a  solid  ring  ;  if  soft,  or  if  it  has  risen  from  the  plating,  it  sounds  dead  or  hollow. 
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Cement  is  not  imperrious  to  water,  it  absorbs  it ;  if  thick  and  adheringr  to  the 
iron,' however,  vhatever  absorption  there  may  be  does  not  cause  any  corrosion 
of  the  iron  ;  if  thin,  rust  scale  may  form  below.  On  breaking  away  thin  cemen^ 
it  is  common  to  find  the  plating  covered  with  rust  scale,  which,  op  removal,  is 
seen  to  be  actually  harbouring  water,  the  cement  itself  appearing  dusty  and  dry  ; 
and  very  commonly,  on  breaking  away  thin  marginal  cement,  dirty  water  wiil 
flow  from  between  it  and  the  plating.  Unless  marginal  cement  is  at  least  i  inch 
thick,  it  would  he  better  away,  for  then  the  condition  of  the  plating,  whether 
rusting  or  not,  would  at  all  times  be  observable,  and  an  anti-corrosive  coating 
of  cement  wash  or  paint  applied  as  required. 

Good  cement  becomes  as  hard  as  a  rock ;  to  remove  it  during  damage 
repairs  may  involve  much  labour.  A  thick  covering  confers  much  strength  and 
rigidity  to  the  bottom  plating ;  small  vessels  which  frequently  take  the  ground 
are  found  to  receive  from  it  valuable  support  It  also  gives  some  security 
gainst  leakage ;  many  cases  are  on  record  where  the  bottom  shell  plating  has 
been  corroded  through,  and  the  cement  has  prevented  the  entrance  of  water. 
Although  very  brittle,  cement  may  yield  considerably  before  fracturing  ;  should 
water  get  below  thin  cement,  it  may  gradually  force  it  to  assume  a  blister-like 
convexity.  And  in  cases  of  grounding,  though  a  vessel's  bottom  may  be  set  up 
very  perceptibly,  the  cement  may  show  no  evidence  of  the  disturbance  ;  never- 
theless, its  contact  with  and  adherence  to  the  plating  may,  of  course,  be  preju- 
diced. The  quality  of  the  raw  cement  is  not  often  tested  in  the  shipyard,  and 
it  is  not  unlikely  that,  where  small  quantities  are  indirectly  supplied,  much  of 
it  may  be  inherently  bad,  a  circumstance  which  may  not  be  discovered  for  years 
afterwards.  In  cementing  a  ship's  bottom,  only  small  quantities  should  be 
gauged  at  a  time,  it  should  be  laid  in  place  without  delay,  the  sand  and  cement 
should  be  carefully  mixed,  the  plating  should  be  free  from  oil  and  should  be 
wetted  or  cement-washed  before  the  cement  is  laid  upon  it ;  frosty  weather 
should  be  avoided,  for  if  the  cement  be  frozen  before  it  becomes  thoroughly 
hard,  its  adhesion  may  be  spoiled.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that,  as 
regards  concrete  work  on  shore,  frost  is  not  found  to  affect  the  efGciency  of 
the  work.i 

Art.  685.  The  circumstance  that  cement  must  be  thick,  in  order  to  give 
thorough  and  permanent  protection  to  the  shell  plating,  detracts  considerably 
from  the  vessel's  weighKarrying  power.  In  some  cases,  therefore,  this  is 
avoided  by  substituting  a  thin  covering  of  bituminous  cement,  or  asphalt. 
This  is  applied  in  a  hot,  molten  state,  being  laved  over  the  sloping  parts  of  the 
bottom  until,  by  cooling,  it  accumulates  sufficiently  to  cover  the  rivet  heads. 
When  well  applied  it  penetrates  every  crevice,  and  as  it  adheres  wilh  persistence 
to  the  steel,  it  forms  a  good  anti-corrosive  covering ;  nevertheless,  it  has  several 
objectionable  characteristics,  which  make  it  very  inferior  for  general  purposes 
to  good  Portland  cement.  For  although  it  forms  an  excellent  anti-corrosive 
covering,  it  is  too  thin  to  give  substantial  protection  against  the  erosive  action 
of  loose  stones,  etc.  And  it  is  usually  defective  as  regards  permanence,  for  if 
its  nature  is  such  that  it  does  not  become  brittle  and  crack  it  may  at  times 
become  so  soft  as  to  flow,  leaving  bare  the  sloping  parts  of  the  bottom  and  rivet 
heads,  and  accumulating  in  thick  masses  elsewhere.  Another  fauh  is  the 
tendency  to  decompose  and  rise  in  blisters,  large  and  small,  which,  when  broken, 
are  usually  found  to  contain  water,  but  in  some  cases  inflammable  gas.  The 
latter  circumstance  is  a  serious  matter,  for  it  sometimes  happens,  when  the  inside 
of  a  double  bottom  tank  is  being  examined  by  candle-light,  that  the  breaking  of 
a  blister  is  followed  by  an  explosion,  to  the  danger  of  the  investigator. 

The  fact  that  asphalt  does  not  afford  substantial  protection  against  erosive 
action  is  comparatively  unimportant  in  the  case  of  a  double  bottom,  for  here  ■ 
loose  stones,  etc.,  are  rarely  if  ever  present.  But,  in  the  absence  of  good 
artilicial    ventilation,  to  apply  molten  asphalt  in  an  enclosed  lank  is  hardly 

'  See  En/^'naring,  September  1%  1899. 
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practicable,  for  the  fumes  are  likely  to  asphyxiate  the  men  ;  when  adopted  in 
new  ships  it  is  applied  before  the  tank-top  plating  is  fitted.  Asphalt  was 
employed  as  a  substitute  for  cement  in  some  of  the  earliest  iron  vessels,  but  it 
was  found  to  be  unsatisfactory.  Later  it  was  again  introduced,  but  at  the 
present  time  its  employment  is  very  limited,  for  as  none  of  the  asphalts  available 
are  free  from  one  or  other  of  the  above  defects,  their  adoption  has  usually  been 
followed  by  trouble  and  expense.  The  bottom  plating  of  warships  is  coated 
inside  with  Mack  varnish.  This  is  also  sometimes  employed  within  the  double 
bottoms  of  merchant  vessels,  and  if  examined  periodically  is  not  likely  to  cause 
any  serious  consequences. 
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CHAPTER   XXXIV. 


Art.  686.  Before  the  actual  building  work  of  a  ship  is  begun,  she  must  be 
designed  and  constructed,  so  to  speak,  on  paper,  so  that  each  plate  and  bar  may 
be  measured  and  ordered  from  the  steel  works,  and  so  that  the  various  parts  may 
be  properly  shaped  and  put  together  by  the  workmen.  The  d'mensions,  dis- 
placement, and  general  features  of  the  ship  are,  of  course,  determini.d  before  any 
plans  arc  drawn;  and  this  preliminary  work  is  exceedingly  important,  for  upon 
it  depends  the  capabilities  of  the  ship  for  the  work  required  of  her.  The  respon- 
sibility of  the  builder  in  producing  a  successful  ship  varies  according  to  the  data 
supplied  him  by  the  owner;  in  some  few  cases  little  is  left  to  his  judgment,  the 
dimensions  and  every  other  particular  being  specified;  in  others  the  design  may 
be  left  entirely  to  him,  he  may  be  asked  merely  to  build  a  ship  of  a  certain  type, 
capable  of  carrying  so  much  cargo — measured  by  weight  or  bulk — at  a  certain 
minimum  speed,  on  a  certain  length  of  voyage.  The  question  of  cost  is,  of 
course,  a  ruling  one  in  deciding  the  dimensions  and  other  particulars,  for  while 
the  simple  plan  of  building  a  large  ship,  having  ample  engine  power,  might 
ensure  the  accomphshment  of  all  the  owner's  requirmenets,  it  would  be  costly. 
The  success  of  the  builder  depends,  therefore,  in  great  measure,  on  his  construct- 
ing a  ship  which  will  only  just  satisfy  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  owner;  if 
these  are  not  quite  attained,  the  latter  may  refuse  to  accept  her,  and,  if  exceeded, 
the  builder  gives  more  than  he  was  asked,  or  bargained  to  give. 

The  first  plan  to  be  made  is  the  'midship  Beotlon ;  this  not  only  indicates 
the  cross  form  of  the  vessel's  hull,  but  shows  the  general  structural  arrangement 
and  the  scantlings  of  the  various  parts ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  illustrated  specifica- 
tion of  the  main  structure  of  the  hull  (see  Plates  loo  to  107).  If  the  ship  is  to 
be  classed  with  Lloyd's  or  other  classification  society,  the  scantlings,  etc,  are,  of 
course,  arranged  in  accordance  with  their  rules,  the  plan  of  the  'midship  section, 
etc.,  being  submitted  for  approval. 

The  form  of  the  hull  must  next  be  determined  and  indicated  on  a  plan 
termed  the  "sheer  draught"  or  "lines"  (Fig.  77);  then,  from  this  as  a  copy, 
a  wood  model  is  made,  usually  on  the  same  scale,  namely,  \  inch  to  the  foot 
In  a  full-lined  cargo  boat,  when  the  dimensions,  displacement,  and  the  form  of 
the  'midship  section  are  determined,  the  designer  has  not  much  option  as  regards 
the  form  of  the  under-water  hull,  for  it  departs  but  litde  from  a  rectangular  solid. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  a  fine-lined,  high-speed  vessel  a  great  deal  of  latitude  is 
allowed,  for  she  may  be  made  full  here  and  sharp  there,  or  flat  at  one  part  and 
round  or  hollow  at  another,  variations  which,  while  not  affecting  her  displace- 
ment or  carrying  power,  may  greatly  alter  her  form  as  regards  appearance, 
resistance,  and  behaviour  at  sea.  In  many  cases  the  owner  requires  die  builder 
to  submit,  in  the  first  instance,  a  modal  of  the  hull  for  approval  Tlie  sheer 
draught  is  of  fundamental  importance,  for  as  it  is  from  it  that  the  form  and 
dimensions  of  every  part  of  the  hull  are  ascertained,  it  is  constantly  referred  to 
by  the  draughtsman  when  arranging;  and  ordering  the  plates  and  bars,  and  when 
giving  to  the  workmen  the  necessary  information  for  the  shaping  of  the  different 
parts.  For  the  latter  purpose,  it,  or  a  part  of  it,  is  drawn  out  full  size,  a  pro- 
cedure termed  "  laying  off." 
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Notice  brieOy  the  principles  which  govern  the  method  of  depicting  on 
paper  the  form  of  a  vesael's  hulL  To  indicate  in  a  drawing  the  shape  of  a 
solid  there  must  be  at  least  two  views  of  it ;  Ihus,  the  shape  of  a  rectangular  box 
could  not  be  determined  from  its  plan  alone,  i.e.  from  a  view  of  its  top,  for  only 
its  length  and  breadth  dimensions  would  appear ;  to  indicate  its  third,  or  depth 
dimension,  an  elevation  either  of  its  side  or  end  muM  be  given.  Further,  while 
only  two  views  would  provide  all  the  necessary  data  as  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
box,  they  would  not  readily  convey  to  the  eye  its  precise  form ;  for  this  three 
views  are  necessary — a  plan,  a  side  elevation,  and  an  end  elevation.  In  the 
sheer  draught  of  a  ship  (see  Plate  77)  these  three  views  are  given:  the  plan, 
usually  referred  to  as  ihe  '■^ kalf-breadlh  plan;"  the  side  elevation,  or  "profile;" 
and  the  end  elevation,  or  "body  plan"  In  the  case  of  a  rectangular  box,  the 
form  in  each  view  is  fully  indicated  by  the  outline  only,  for  Ihe  surface  of  whichJ 
this  is  the  boundary  is  a  plane.  In  a  ship,  however,  a  single  outline  would  givwl 
no  idea  of  the  form  of  the  curved  surface  lying  within  it.  To  depict  this  the*^ 
hull  must  be  assumed  to  be  cut  u[)  into  numerous  parallel  layers,  or  sections,  for 
then  the  outline  of  each  layer  (all  of  which  are  drawn)  will  represent  the  contour 
of  the  hull  at  each  place.  The  block  of  wood  from  which  the  ship's  model  is 
hewn  is  composed  of  horizontal  planks  about  i  inch  thick,  glued  or  screwed 
together.  When  the  model  is  viewed  sideways,  or  endways,  the  junctions  or 
contour  lines  of  the  planks  appear  as  parallel  straight  lines,  but  when  viewed 
from  above,  the  model  being  keel-up,  they  appear  as  curved  lines — termed 
"water lines"  or  " Inel lines"  If,  now,  the  model,  when  viewed  keel-up,  were 
crushed  flat,  without  lateral  deformation,  its  original  solid  form  would  still  be 
discernible  from  the  unchanged  curved  form  of  the  water  lines  ;  and,  being  no 
longer  a  solid,  but  a  plane,  it  would  be  identical  with  the  half-breadth  plan  of 
the  sheer  draught. 

The  water  lines  are  curved  only  in  the  half-breadth  plan,  in  the  profile  and 
body  plan  they  are  straight.  To  show  in  the  profile  tlie  curved  form  of  the  hull, 
another  set  of  layers  or  sectional  planes  must  be  assumed ;  here  they  are  dis- 
posed fore  and  aft,  and  perpendicular  to  the  vessel's  deck  or  water  lines.  Their 
contour  lines  are  termed  ^'buttock  lines"  (properly  speaking,  those  forward  of 
'midships  are  termed  " brnc  lints"),  and,  as  shown  in  Plate  77,  they  are  cur\-ed 
only  in  the  profile,  for  here  they  are  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  paper,  whereas 
in  the  half-breadth  and  body  plan  they  are  perpendicular  to  it,  and,  of  course, 
whatever  be  the  outline  of  a  plane,  it  appears  as  a  straight  line  when  viewed 
end -on. 

To  show  the  curved  form  of  the  hull  in  the  body  plan,  still  another  set  of 
layers  or  sectional  planes  must  be  assumed,  which  in  this  case  are  disposed  in 
transverse,  vertical  planes.     Here  the  contour  lines  are  not  necessarily  imagi- 
nary, for  they  may  represent  the  vessel's  frames  (they  are  termed  "fmititi" 
"  see/iens"  or  "  stations  "),  and,  of  course,  as  before,  they  appear  as  straight  lines     1 
in  the  profile  and  half-breadth  plan.     It  will  be  observed  that  in  Plate  77  OM-j 
side  of  the  body  plan  represents  the  forward  half  of  the  vessel,  or  "fore  body^m 
and  the  other  the  "  after  body"  H 

Every  one  of  the  numerous  points  of  intersection  of  the  buttock,  frame,  and 
water  lines  appear  in  each  of  the  three  views  of  the  hull,  and  if  the  three  views 
are  properly  drawn,  i.e.  if  each  one  represents  the  same  ship,  viewed  merely 
from  different  aspects,  the  three  representations  of  any  particular  point  must 
occupy  the  same  position  in  space;  that  is  to  say,  they  must  be  the  same  longi- 
tudinal distance  from  the  bow,  the  same  athwarlship  or  transverse  distance  from  I 
the  fore-and-aft  centre-line  plane,  and  the  same  vertical  distance  from  the  top-l 
of  the  keel,  or  base  line  (see  points  P  and  Q  shown  in  the  three  plana  iq^J 
Plate  77).     The  position  of  a  point  in  any  particular  view  can,  of  course,  only  | 
be  observed  and  checked  as  regards  two  of  these  measurements ;  for  fore-and-aft  \ 
distances  cannot  be  measured  in  the  body  plan,  nor  breadths  in  the  profile,  i 
heights  in  the  haifbreadth  plan,     It  will  be  observed,  by  making  measureraenta I 
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on  Plate  77,  thai  the  points  of  intersection  of  each  water  line  with  each  buttock 
occupy  the  same  fore-andaft  position  in  the  profile  and  half-breadth  plan,  and 
that  they  also  correspond,  as  regards  height,  in  the  profile  and  body  plan,  and, 
as  regards  breadth,  in  the  body  plan  and  haif-breadth  plan.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  if  these  points  are  situated  on  the  surface  of  the  hull,  the  surface  indi- 
cated by  them  must  be  fair  and  regular  in  every  direction,  because  curved  lines 
(buttock,  frame,  and  water  lines)  drawn  through  them  in  three  directions,  and 
which,  of  necessity,  must  also  be  on  the  same  surface,  are  fair  and  regular. 

The  buttock,  frame,  and  water  lines  represent  the  lines  of  intersection,  or 
"traces,"  of  three  sets  of  planes  {vertical-longitudinal,  vertical-transverse,  and 
horizontal)  with  the  vessel's  hull.  But,  besides  these,  the  traces  of  any  other 
plane  may  he  shown;  thus,  in  Fig.  3,  Plate  77,  the  line  AA  represents  a 
fore-and-aft  diagonally  disposed  plane.  Its  trace  in  the  profile  and  half- 
breadth  plan  is  shown  by  the  curves  AA  ^obtained  in  the  usual  way,  by  measur- 
ing in  the  body  plan  the  heights  and  breadths  of  its  points  of  intersection  with 
the  frames) ;  these,  however,  do  not  show  the  true  form  of  the  vessel's  hull  where 
cut  by  the  diagonal  plane,  nor,  of  course,  the  true  form  and  length  of  the  curved 
trace.  This  is  shown  by  the  curve  A'A'  on  the  half-breadth  plan,  which  is 
obtained  simply  by  measuring  on  the  line  AA,  in  the  body  plan,  the  diagonal 
distances  from  the  centre  line  to  the  points  of  intersection  with  the  various 
frames,  and  setting  tliem  off  on  their  respective  frames  on  the  half-breadth  plan, 
The  diagonal  Hne,  or  plane,  under  consideration  is  usually  referred  to  as  the 
"  bilge  diagonal ; "  it  will  be  observed  from  the  body  plan  that  it  passes 
through  the  intersection  of  the  rise-of-floor  and  half-breadth  line,  and  the  load- 
water  and  centre  line.  It  is  a  particular  useful  line  in  the  work  of  drawing  and 
fairing  the  sheer  draught,  for  as  it  meets  the  frames  squarely,  the  points  of  inter- 
section are  definite  and  easily  located,  which  is  not  the  case,  for  instance,  with 
the  lower  water  lines  and  inner  buttocks.  It  is  also  useful  in  that  the  vessel's 
displacement  may  be  readily  approximated  from  the  area  of  its  plane  {as  con- 
tained between  its  true  contour  and  the  centre  line  in  the  half-breadth  plan),  for 
this  is  dependent  on,  and  is  affected  by,  all  three  dimensions,  length,  breadth, 
and  depth ;  the  area  of  a  water-line  plane,  for  instance,  can  give  no  indication 
of  the  displacement,  for  it  is  unaffected  by  the  depth  or  draught  of  the  hulL 

The  foregoing  describes  the  finished  elieer  draught.  Notice  now  how  it 
may  be  drawn.  It  will  be  assumed  that  the  outline  of  the  profile,  and  of  the 
upper  deck  in  the  half-breadth  plan,  are  already  drawn,  as  also  the  various 
straight  water  lines  and  frames.  What  is  now  required  is  to  indicate  by  curved 
lines  in  the  body,  and  half-breadth  plan,  the  surface  of  a  well-shaped  ship,  which 
shall  have  the  specified  displacement  or  volume.  As  the  draughtsman  in  draw- 
ing these  lines  judges  of  their  suitability  by  the  eye,  he  must  be  familiar  with  the 
general  form  of  the  vessel  as  regards  fulness  or  fineness.  The  precise  degree  of 
fulness  or  fineness  is  ascertained  by  dividing  the  displacement  in  cubic  feet  (i.e. 
the  volume  of  the  under-water  hull)  by  the  volume  of  the  rectangular  tank  which 
will  jusi  enclose  the  under-water  hull  when  denuded  of  its  shell  plating  and  keel. 
This  fractional  figure  is  termed  the  "  o>effici€nt  of  finetteis"  it  expresses  how 
nearly  the  hull  approaches  the  full  form  of  a  rectangular  lank ;  if  it  were  of  the 
same  fulness,  i.e.  if  it  itself  were  a  rectangular  tank,  the  two  volumes  when 
divided  would,  of  course,  give  unity ;  if  it  oAupied  only  half  the  volume  of  the 
lank,  the  coefficient  would  be  '5,  and  the  volume  of  the  tank  {i\e.  the  product  of 
the  length,  breadth,  and  draught  of  the  ship)  multiplied  by  Ihe  coefScient  'j, 
would,  of  course,  give  the  displacement  of  iJie  ship  in  cubic  feet.'  In  fine-lined 
yachts,  the  coefficient  may  be  as  low  as  "4;  in  full-lined  cargo  boats,  it  may  be 
high  as  -83. 

The  prooednre  followed  by  the  draughtsman  in  drawing  the  lines 
depends  on  his  experience  and  methods.  To  an  expert,  the  form  of  the  curved 
ilhci  greater,  due  10 
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water  lines  and  sections  is  so  familiar,  that  he  is  able  to  draw,  with  little  hesitz* 
tion,  a  suiuble  load  water  line  in  the  half-breadth,  and  a  few  intermediate  sec- 
tions in  the  bod;  plan,  which,  when  tested,  will  be  found  to  represent  not  only  a 
fair  huir  surface,  but  one  not  very  much  astray  as  regards  fulness  or  fineness. 
To  test  whether  or  not  the  sections  roughly  drawn  in  the  body  plan  represent  a 
surface  which  is  fair  longitudinally,  the  breadth  of  each  one  at  each  water  line, 
or  intermediate  water  line,  is  set  off  on  the  half-breadth  plan,  and  curved  water 
lines  are  run  as  nearly  as  possible  through  these  points ;  it  will  be  found  that 
some  points  are  too  far  In  or  out  relatively  to  their  neighbours,  which  means  that 
these  particular  frames  on  the  body  plan  are  too  lean  or  too  full.  Having  drawn 
the  water  lines  frdm  the  roughly  drawn  frames  as  a  basis,  the  procedure  is 
reversed,  the  frames  being  corrected  or  drawn  afresh  from  the  water  lines  as  a 
basis;  and  if  this  process  is  continued,  and  curved  buttock  lines  or  diagonals  are 
also  drawn,  it  will  soon  result  in  a  perfect  conespondence  in  all  three  sets  of 
curves,  i^.  in  the  delineation  of  a  perfectly  fair  hull.  But,  before  troubling  to 
secure  this  result,  the  displacement  must  be  checked  by  calculation,  which  in 
the  first  instance  need  only  be  approximate.  This  is  done  by  computing  the 
areas  of  the  transverse  sections,  by  planimeter  or  by  the  well-known  rules  for  the 
mensuration  of  areas  bounded  by  curved  lines,^  and  subsequently  finding  the  area 
of  a  plane  bounded  by  a  curve,  the  length  of  whose  ordinates  is  represented  by 
the  areas  of  the  sections  just  found,  and  whose  length  is  that  of  the  ship ;  the 
result  being  the  displacement  (or  half  displacement)  in  cubic  feet.  As  the  lines, 
BO  far,  have  only  been  drawn  in  to  the  eye,  in  a  tentative  fashion,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  displacement  will  be  exactly  what  is  required,  but  when  the 
discrepancy  is  known,  a  skilful  draughtsman  may  very  quickly  so  fill  out  or 
reduce  the  breadths  of  the  various  curves  as  to  add,  or  take  away,  the  deficit  or 
surplus  volume. 

The  speed  and  accuracy  of  the  woric  when  done  in  this  way  is,  evidently, 
entirely  dependent  on  the  skill  and  experience  of  the  draughtsman.  But  there 
are  various  well-known  mechanical  methods  by  which  a  fair  hull,  of  any  required 
degree  of  fulness  or  fineness,  may  be  delineated  with  considerable  precision 
in  the  first  instance  without  the  need  for  special  skill  or  experience  in  the 
draughtsman.* 

In  shipyards  where  plans  and  particulars  of  numerous  vessels  of  various  types 
are  available,  the  work  of  drawing  the  lines  of  a  new  ship  is  usually  done  rapidly 
and  surely  by  using  the  lines  of  another  as  a  copy  or  basis.  A  ship,  for  instance, 
may  aheady  have  been  built,  which,  although  larger  or  smaller,  may  be  practi- 
cally of  the  same  proportions  and  fullness ;  in  which  case  her  lines,  when  re- 
produced on  a  smaller  or  larger  scale,  may  serve,  with  perhaps  some  small 
modification,  for  the  proposed  vessel.  Or  if  a  ship  has  already  been  built, 
having  the  same  coefficient  of  fineness  but,  say,  ao  per  cent,  greater  length  and 
draught  and  lo  per  cent,  greater  beam,  then  if  her  lines  are  reduced  ao  per  cent. 
in  length  and  depth  (by  contracting  the  intervals  between  the  sections  and  water 
lines),  and  her  curved  water  lines  or  sections  lo  per  cent,  in  breadth,  the  result 
will  be  a  fair  ship  of  the  required  size  and  displacement 

Art.  587.  When  the  sheer  draught  is  completed  satisfactorily,  the  next 
operation  is  to  enlarge  it,  so  that  a  full-Bize  body  plan  may  be  provide'd  for 
the  workmen  as  a  guide  in  bending  the  frames.  This  body  plan  is  drawn  down 
on  a  floor  of  stout  boards,  termed  the  "  scrive  board,"  which  is  situated  close 
to  the  bending  slabs.  Every  frame  is  shown,  and  in  a  permanent  manner,  by  a 
narrow  groove,  or  scrive,  cut  on  the  surface  of  the  floor  with  a  sharp  tool,  termed 
a  "  scrive  knife."     The  body  plan  of  a  sailing-ship  and  of  a  small  steamer,  as 

■  Instruclion  in  this  maltec  will  be  found  in  Mi.  Thearle's  woili  on  Theorilical  Naval 
Artkilalurt,  also  in  that  of  Mr.  AtlwooJ, 

'  An  eicellent  rule,  in  which  the  bilge  diagonal  is  used  as  a  basis,  will  be  found  in  Mr.  R. 
Zimmermann's  paper,  "A  mtlkod  ef  Silmnin^  ikt  dttirtd  dUplacaumt  in  designing  shipi," 
Trans.  Jnslilulioti  a/  Naval  ArckHals,  188 j. 
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scrived  on  the  boards  (ivith  some  lines  omitted),  are  illustrated  in  Plates  78  and 
79.  In  many  yards  the  body  plan  is  scrived  in  from  measurements  taken  direct 
from  the  sheer  draught.  If  the  latter  is  on  a  small  scale,  however,  any  discrepancy 
in  the  fairness  of  its  curves,  or  in  the  measurements  taken  from  it  woulS  become 
greatly  magnified  in  the  full-size  drawing — 48  limes  if  the  sheer  draught  is  on  the 
usual  scale  of  ^  inch  to  the  foot.  Accordingly,  when  this  method  is  adopted,  the 
chance  of  error  must  be  minimised  by  drawing,  in  the  first  place,  a  large-scale 
body  plan  (i  or  }  inch  to  the  fool)  shoning  numerous  frames,  and  carefully 
checking  it  as  regards  fairness.  Sometimes,  to  ensure  fairness,  the  lines  are 
drawn  on  the  same  lai^e  scale  as  the  body  plan.  In  a  celebrated  shipyard  on 
the  Tyne  they  are  drawn  on  a  scale  of  t  inch  to  the  foot,  on  immense  slabs  of 
white  marble,  the  smooth  surface  of  which  admits  of  fine  penmanship  and  ready 
erase  ment. 

In  most  high-class  shipyards,  the  entire  sheer-draught  is  laid  off  full  size,  in 
chalk  (cut  in  thin  slices  and  hardened  by  baking),  on  the  blackened  floor  of  a 
large  shed,  termed  the  " mould  loft"  This  is  advantageous  in  many  ways : 
owing  to  the  large  scale,  perfect  fairness  in  the  body  plan  is  secured  j  various 
pattern  moulds  may  be  made  showing  the  shapie  of  different  parts  of  the  hull; 
and  battens  and  templates,  giving  precise  information  as  to  the  sizes  and  dis- 
position of  the  various  structural  parts,  may  be  provided  for  the  use  of  tlie 
workmen.  It  should  be  observed  that,  as  the  mould  loft  is  rarely  long  enough 
for  a  full-length  drawing  of  a  vessel,  the  fore  and  after  bodies  in  the  profile  and 
half-breadth  plans  are  drawn  separately,  the  one  on  the  top  of  the  other,  and 
usually  on  a  reduced  longitudinal  scale.  The  loftsman,  whose  duty  it  is  to  lay 
off  the  ship,  receives  from  the  drawing  office  such  measurements  from  the 
sheer-draught  as  enable  him  to  reproduce  it  full  size.  Having  drawn  the  outline 
of  the  profile,  and  struck  in  (with  cbalk-line)  the  various  straight  constructional 
lines,  the  next  operation  is  to  set  off,  on  the  half-breadth  plan,  the  breadths  of 
the  various  water  lines  and  decks,  as  supplied  at  every  fifth  or  sixth  fran^p  from 
the  drawing  office.  Curved  lines  are  then  drawn  throi  gh  these  spots,  or  as  near 
to  them  as  is  compatible  with  perfect  fairness,  by  means  of  long,  tapered,  wooden 
battens,  which  are  held  to  the  proper  curvature  by  long,  flat-headed  nails,  driven 
into  the  floor  alongside.  Some  of  the  breadth  spots  will  be  wide  of  the  water  line 
just  drawn,  by  an  inch  more  or  less,  and  the  next  operation  is  to  measure  the 
amended  breadths,  set  them  off  on  the  body  plan,  and  run  frame  curves  through 
them;  and  if  some  of  the  latter  curves  pass  clear  of  the  spots,  the  water  lines  are 
corrected  to  correspond,  and  then  again,  the  frames,  if  necessary,  until  a  perfect 
correspondence  is  secured.  The  work  of  measuring  the  breadths  and  heights 
on  the  mould-loft  floor  is  facilitated  by  making  the  centre  and  base  line  coincident 
with  the  side  of  a  long  straight-edge,  permanently  fixed  on  the  floor,  so  that  when 
the  end  of  the  measuring  batten  is  held  against  this,  it  is  certain  that  it  lies  exactly 
over  the  centre,  or  base  tine.  In  fairing  the  sections,  the  buttock  lines  and 
diagonals  are  also  used,  because  the  horizontal  water  lines  afford  but  a  poor 
check  on  the  fairness  of  Uiose  portions  of  the  frames  which  approach  the  horizontal 
—as  on  the  vessel's  bottom  amidships,  and  under  the  quarters  or  buttocks.  As 
yet,  only  every  fifth  or  sixth  frame  is  laid  off  on  the  body  plan,  and  now  the 
remainder  are  run  in,  by  measuring  their  breadths  from  the  corrected  water  lines 
and  their  heights  from  the  buttocks,  and  as  these  lines  are  now  perfectly  fair,  this 
is  straightforward  work. 

The  next  operation  is  the  simple  one  of  transferring  the  completed  body  plan 
to  the  scrive  board  {see  Plates  78  and  79).  For  this  purpose  the  various  breadths, 
heights,  and  diagonal  distances  are  carefully  marked  in  pencil  on  any  one  of  the 
four  sides  of  long  battens,  i  inch  square  in  section.  The  height  of  the  deck 
beams  at  each  frame  are  also  noted,  and  such  other  measurements  as  are  necessary 
for  accurately  transferring  the  various  curves  to  the  scrive  board.  Having  served 
their  purpose,  these  battuns  arc  usually  preserved  so  that,  should  it  be  required 
at  any  time  to  build  a  duplicate  ship,  the  laying-otf  work  may  be  saved,  fo 
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course,  the  battens  embody  practically  all  the  infoimation  for  which  this  work  ffl 
undertaken. 

Il  will  be  noticed  that  the  only  useful  purpose  served  by  laying  off  the  water 
and  buttock  lines  in  the  half-breadth  and  profile,  is  to  check  the  breadth  and 
height  measurements  supplied  from  the  small-scale  sheer  draught;  now,  as  in 
these  two  plans  only  breadths  and  heights  aredealt  with,  it  is  evidently  immaterial 
whether  the  frames  on  which  ihey  are  set  off  are  the  full  distance  apart  or  a 
smaller  distance ;  that  is  to  say,  il  does  not  matter  whether  the  length  of  the  ship, 
as  indicated  in  the  profile  and  balf-breadth  plan,  Is  laid  off  full  size  or  on  a 
contracted  scale,  of,  say,  one-quarter,  one-third,  or  one-half  full  size.  This 
contracted  melliod  of  laying  off  is  generally  adopted,  for  it  has  many  advantages; 
it  permits  of  a  large  ship  being  laid  off  in  a  small  loft ;  it  is  easier  to  fair  the 
lines,  because,  owing  to  the  foreshortening,  they  have  a  greater  curvature,  and  a 
good,  flexible  batten,  when  sharply  bent,  assumes  naturally  a  fair  curve ;  there  is 
less  confusion  where  the  numerous  lines  gradually  approach  and  cross  one 
another,  and,  owing  to  the  smaller  fore-and-aft  distances,  the  laying  off  work  is  . 
less  laborious.  Of  course,  when  the  profile  is  contracted,  a  properly  shaj  ' 
stem,  stem,  and  stern-frame  must  be  drawn  separately,  for  making  the  moul 
etc.,  for  these  parts. 

Art.  588.  The  spacing  of  the  frames  is  indicated  on  the  vessel's  keel,  so 
that  the  lower  part  of  each  one,  as  it  is  erected,  may  be  fixed  in  its  proper 
fore-and-aft  position.  The  upper  parts  are  fixed  temporarily  together,  at  the 
proper  distance  apart,  by  fore-and-aft  ribbands,  one  near  the  gunwale  and 
others  between  this  and  the  keel.  In  fixing  them  to  the  ribbands,  their  spacing 
might  be  adjusted  simply  by  measuring  the  fofe-and-a/t  distance  between  them, 
for  which  purpose  thwarlship  lines  would  have  to  be  stretched  across  those  frames 
which  varied  in  breadth.  Sometimes  this  procedure  is  adopted,  but  in  most 
cases  the  position  of  each  frame  is  previously  marked  on  the  ribbands,  their 
Spacing  as  measured  on  these  (which,  of  course,  is  variable)  being  supplied  to 
the  shipwrights  from  the  loft  on  long  battens.  To  prepare  these  battens,  the 
loflsman  first  draws  in  the  ribband  lines  on  the  body  plan,  taking  care  not  to 
place  them  in  way  of  the  inner  strakes  of  shell  plating,  the  side  stringers,  or 
keelsons.  They  are  also  shown  on  the  scrive  board  (Plates  78  and  79),  in  order 
that  their  vertical  position  may  be  nicked  in  on  each  frame.  The  loitsman  must 
now  expand  tliese  ribband  lines,  so  as  lo  obtain  their  true  length  and  the  position, 
of  the  various  frames  upon  ihem.  When  straight  on  the  body  plan  this  is 
simple  affair,  for  they  may  be  expanded  in  the  half-breadth  plan  by 
measuring  diagonal  breadths,  and  as  the  curved  lines  so  obtained  appear  in 
length,  the  battens  may  at  once  be  applied  to  them,  and  the  position  of 
frames  marked  for  the  use  of  the  shipwrights. 

II  the  ribband  lines  are  curved  in  the  body  plan,  their  true  length  may  bi 
obtained  as  follows.  In  Fig.  z,  Plate  94,  AF  is  the  ribband  line  as  it  appears  in 
the  body  plan.  In  Fig.  i,  A'F  is  the  same  line,  as  it  appears  in  the  half-breadth 
plan,  and  as  obtained  from  Fig.  3  by  measuring  horizontal  breadths  at  each 
frame ;  it  does  not  here  appear  in  its  full  length,  however,  for  while  ihe  point  F  is 
in  the  plane  of  the  paper,  the  point  A'  is  the  height  Aa,  Fig.  2,  above  it.  To  show 
it  in  full  length  it  is  first  expanded  horizontally,  by  applying  a  batten  to  it  (tb  A'Fj 
Fig.  i),  marking  on  this  the  position  of  the  frames  B,  C,  D,  etc.,  and  then  spring-] 
ing  it  out  on  any  straight  line,  as  AF,  Fig.  i,  and  transferring  thereto  the  variouti 
frame  marks.  Now,  the  point  A'  or  A,  Fig.  i,  is  shown  in  Fig.  2  to  be  above 
level  of  the  point  F  (or  the  plane  of  the  paper)  by  the  height  Aa,  and  the  height*' 
of  the  intermediate  points,  B,  C,  D,  etc-,  are  also  shown,  and  accordingly,  if,  \sti 
Fig.  I,  these  heights  are  set  off,  each  one  as  a  perpendicular,  then  a  ctu^e,  aH 
(Fig.  i),  drawn  through  them  will  be  the  correct  expanded  length  of  the  ribband^/ 
having  upon  it  the  proper  position  or  spacing  of  each  frame,  and  from  which 
ribband  battens  and  ribbands  may  be  accurately  marked.  In  practice,  it  it. 
usually  foimd  quite  sufficiently  accurate  to  make  a  simple  exj>ansion  of  AF 
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a  the  body  plan,  treating  it  as  a  diagonal,  by  measuring  breadths  a/oriff  it 
instead  of  along  horizontal  water  lines. 

Art.  589.  As  noticed  in  Art.  8r,  the  Iwo  flanges  of  all  frames  beyond  the 
'midship,  flat  body  are  bevelled,  and  not  only  is  the  bevel  of  every  frame 
different,  but  it  varies  throughout  the  length  of  each  one.  The  bevels  may  be 
"  lifted  "  by  the  loftsman  as  a  final  operation  on  the  scrive  board,  and  are  given 
lo  the  workmen  on  bevel  boards,  one  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig,  ii,  Plate  80; 
otherwise  the  workmen  may  lift  them  themselves,  for  each  frame,  as  required. 
What  is  wanted  is  the  bevel  of  each  frame  at  intervals  of  four  or  five  feet  in 
its  length.  For  this  purpose,  the  loftsman  sometimes  scribes  in  a  few  diagonal; 
or  bevel  ImeB  across  the  body  plan,  the  intersections  of  which,  with  the  frames, 
indicate  to  the  workmen  the  points  in  each  one  at  which  the  various  bevels  must 
be  applied  in  the  actual  bevelling  work  ;  otherwise  the  water  lines,  shell  landings, 
or  ribband  lines  are  made  lo  serve  as  bevel  Unes,  The  lifting  of  the  bevels  is  a 
simple  operation.  Fig.  11,  Plate  80,  represents  part  of  a  scrive  board  with  two 
frames  scrived  upon  it.  Now,  if  the  frames  are  spaced  3  feet  apart  in  the  ship, 
the  actual  relative  positions  of  the  two  frames  in  Fig.  11  are  shown  by  their 
sections  in  Ihe  upper  sketch,  and  the  bevel  of  frame  5  is  shown  by  the  angle  i. 
The  bevel  of  any  frame  at  any  point  may,  therefore,  be  obtained  merely  by  setting 
up  a  perpendicular,  ED,  in  length  equal  to  the  frame  spacing,  at  one  end  of  the 
short  line,  CE,  drawn  squarely  between  the  particular  point  and  the  adjacent 
frame,  and  completing  the  triangle,  CED,  In  the  lower  ekelch,  Fig.  11,  there 
is  shown  a  contrivance  for  lifting  the  bevels,  which,  when  considered  in  con-  ■ 
junction  with  the  upper  sketch,  explains  itself. 

Art.  590.  Notice  now  some  of  the  more  important  practical  operations  of 
the  drawing  office.  On  ihe  completion  of  the  sheer  draught  the  model  and 
working  drawings  may  be  made,  and  the  structural  material  measured  for  ordering 
from  the  steel  works.  The  latter  operation  is  usually  referred  to  as  the  "  ordering 
of  the  mskterlEtl."  The  various  plates  and  bars  cannot,  of  course,  be  ordered 
of  the  precise  finished  dimensions,  for  these  are  not  known  until  the  parts  are 
actually  about  to  be  fitted  iii  place  in  the  ship.  What  is  aimed  at  is  to  order 
them  of  such  a  size  as  will  provide  just  sullicient  margin  for  inaccuracies  in  the 
measurements  made  from  the  small-scale  plans  and  model,  and  for  slight 
differences  in  the  shape  of  the  part  as  shown  on  the  plans  or  model,  and  as 
fitted  in  the  ship.  If  a  part  is  ordered  too  small,  it  is,  of  course,  useless  for  its 
intended  purpose,  and  before  another  is  procured  serious  delay  may  occur.  If 
the  ordered  dimensions  are  much  in  excess,  the  surplus  material  removed  in 
shaping  the  part  will  be  targe,  and  as  this  scrap  ^eel,  when  returned  to  the 
steel  works,  only  fetches  about  one-third  of  the  price  originally  paid  for  it,  the  loss 
in  each  ship  may  be  considerable.  The  material  is  weighed  as  it  leaves  the  steel 
works,  and  the  weight  is  entered  in  the  invoice ;  the  difference,  therefore,  between 
the  invoiced  weight  and  the  weight  of  the  steel  worked  into  the  ship  represents 
the  total  waste  or  scrap.  The  percentage  of  scrap  varies  with  the  care  and  skill 
of  the  draughtsman  who  orders  the  material ;  7  per  cent,  is  a  low  figure,  1 1  per 
cent,  is  a  high  one.  It  may  be  minimized  if,  instead  of  measuring  all  sizes  from 
the  small-scale  plans  and  model,  accurate  measurements  are  obtained  from  the 
full-size  lines  in  the  mould  loft.  Tlie  more  important  measurements  are  usually 
checked  in  this  way,  but  not  always,  for,  where  great  expedition  in  building  is 
required,  it  may  be  inadmissible  to  po&ipone  the  ordering  of  the  material  until 
Ihe  laying-off  work  is  completed. 

Notice  some  of  the  more  important  matters  in  connection  with  the  ordering 
of  the  material.  As  regards  the  framea,  only  a  few  are  shown  on  the  body 
plan,  but  when  their  lengths  are  measured  with  a  flexible  batten,  and  set  off  on 
paper  as  ordinates  from  a  base  line,  a  curve  drawn  through  the  spots  at  once 
permits  of  the  intermediate  ones  being  correctly  measured.  The  lengths  of  the 
frames  are  usually  measured  on  the  heel,  and  as  the  outer  flange  of  the  frame 
gle  stretches  considerably  during  the  bending  process,  little  or  no  margin 
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length  is  required.  Deep  frame  bars  should  be  measured  on  the  neutral  axis,  as 
this  docs  not  stretch  or  contract  with  the  bending,  and  if  they  are  to  be  bent  by 
handj  a  foot  or  so  extra  length  should  be  allowed,  because  it  is  impracticable  to 
bend  them  properly  right  up  to  the  end;  if  a  hydraulic  squeezer  (Art  595)  is 
available  then  1  or  3  inches  extra  length  is  sufficient.  The  revarse  firames 
may  be  set  off  in  a  similar  way,  on  the  same  expansion  plan,  but  as  they  contract 
sti^tly  during  the  bending  they  must  be  ordeied  full,  i.e.  assuming  them  to  be 
measured  on  the  line  of  the  heel. 

Plates  as  ordered  from  the  steel  works  may  be  tapered  on  one  or  both 
sides  (Figs.  13  and  15,  Plate  80),  or  on  one  or  both  ends  (Figs.  14  and  iG), 
in  which  cases  one  length  and  two  breadths,  or  two  lengths  and  one  breadth 
are  given  in  the  order,  with  a  statement  of  the  nature  of  the  taper.  Or  they 
may  be  of  quite  an  odd  form,  in  which  case  a  sketch  with  figured  dimensions 
must  be  provided  (Fig.  17).  As  the  cutting  of  oddly  shaped  "  sketch-plates  " 
involves  extra  labour  and  waste  at  the  steel  works,  an  additional  charge  is 
usually  made  should  there  be' an  excessive  number  of  them. 

To  order  the  floor  plates,  they  must  first  be  outlined  in  the  body  plan ;  this 
and  other  work  of  the  kind  being  conveniently  done  on  a  sheet  of  tracing  paper, 
spread  over  the  sheer  draught.  The  shape  of  a  shallow  floor  as  ordered,  is 
shown  in  Fig.  i,  Plate  82.  An  expansion  sketch  is  made  for  each  of  the  few 
floors  outlined  in  the  body  plan,  and  then  the  similar  dimensions  of  each  one 
(which,  of  course,  should  vary  gradually)  being  set  off  as  ordinates,  curves  run 
through  them  at  once  permit  of  the  dimensions  of  all  the  intermediate  floors 
being  measured.  In  the  specification,  or  order  sheet,  sent  to  the  steel  worits, 
one  diagram  suffices  for  all  sketch-plates  of  similar  outline,  with,  of  course,  a 
tabulated  statement  of  the  variations  in  the  lengths  of  the  different  edges,  the 
different  thicknesses,  and  identification  marks. 

The  Bhell  plating  is  ordered  from  the  model,  for  which  purpose  the  frames 
and  various  strakes  are  drawn  upon  it,  fair  to  the  eye,  by  means  of  flexible 
battens,  the  end  joints  being  arranged  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  a  good  shift  with 
themselves,  with  the  joints  of  the  deck  stringers,  and  with  any  other  transverse 
liaes  of  possible  weakness.  The  loflsman  then  receives  a  note  of  the  position 
of  the  landings  (by  girth  measurements),  so  that  he  may  lay  thera  off  on  the 
scrive  hoard  for  the  information  of  the  workmen.  As  here  shown,  some  of  the 
landings  may  present,  at  places,  a  curiously  crooked  appearance ;  this  is  due,  of 
course,  to  excessive  foreshortening  (a  length  of  one  inch  or  so  on  the  scrive 
board  may  represent  a  disUnce  of  100  feet  or  more  in  the  ship),  for  the  same 
line  when  regarded  on  the  model  or  ship  may  be  a  perfectly  fair  curve.  The 
shell  plating  being  an  undevelopable  surface,  cannot  be  properly  depicted  in 
a  plan,  just  as  a  map  of  the  world  gives  a  very  distorted  presentment  of  the 
various  continents.  Nevertheless,  an  expansion  plan  is  usually  drawn  (Plate  90), 
for  it  is  an  excellent  means  of  showing,  graphically  and  clearly  to  the  workmen, 
the  peculiarities  and  characteristics  of  each  plate. 

The  length  of  each  plate  and  its  breadth  at  either  end  are  measured  from 
the  model.  The  change  in  the  breadths  in  passing  from  plate  to  plate  should 
be  gradual,  and  to  check  the  measurements,  it  is,  therefore  well  to  set  the 
breadths  off  as  ordinates  and  run  curves,  an  operation  which  may  be  conveniently 
done  on  a  sheet  of  foolscap,  using  the  ruled  lines  as  ordinates.  In  many  cases 
the  breadths  of  each  strake,  at  the  end  of  each  plate,  are  obtained  from  the  scrive 
board,  which  permits  of  the  plates  being  ordered  more  nearly  of  the  correct 
size,  and  thus  minimizes  scrap.  Many  of  the  plates  are  rounded  on  one  or  both 
edges,  in  which  case  the  amount  of  divergence  from  tlie  straight  must  be  care- 
fully ascertained  from  the  model,  and  added  to  the  end  breadths.  If  the 
breadths  are  procured  from  the  loft,  the  margin  generally  allowed  in  the  ordered 
breadths  is  about  J  inch  for  the  inside  strakes,  and  i  inch  for  the  outer  ones, 
with  rather  more  for  the  bilge  strakes,  and  considerably  more  for  oddly  shaped 
plates  at  the  stern.     The  length  allowance  is  from  J  to  i  inch,  but  rather  more 
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for  plales  at  the  ends.  It  is  well  to  allow  rather  more  length  in  the  plates  of  the 
outside  strakes,  so  that  'their  ends  may  be  kept  clear  of  the  edge  holes  of  the 
inside  strakes. 

The  keelsona  and  aide  stringers  are  also  drawn  on  the  model,  caie  being 
taken  that,  where  practicable,  they  do  not  cross  the  landings  of  the  shell  plating, 
and  that  they  are  not  more  widely  spaced  towards  the  bow  and  stern  than  they 
are  amidships.  The  lofisman  is  provided  with  a  note  of  their  position,  just  as 
in  the  case  of  the  shell  landings.  Besides  this,  many  other  features  affecting  the 
shell  plating  may  be  conveniently  shown  on  the  model,  such  as  the  decks,  the 
joints  of  the  stringer  plates,  the  bulkheads,  tank  tops,  doubling  plates,  cargo 
port,  sidelights,  etc. 

For  the  purpose  of  identification,  every  plate  and  bar  is  ordered  under 
some  distinguishing  initial  letter  and  nnmbar,  which  are  painted  on  them 
at  the  steel  works.  Thus,  the  frame  angles  are  usually  marked  Fi,  Fa,  etc. ; 
the  reverse  bars,  Ri,  Rs,  etc.;  tank-top  plates,  TT;  upper-deck  plates,  U  D; 
bulkhead  plates,  B  H,  etc.  Different  strakes  of  plating  are  usually  identified  by 
letters,  in  the  case  of  the  shell,  for  instance,  A  represents  the  garboard  strake,  B, 
the  next ;  and  the  plates  in  each  strake  are  numbered  consecutively,  beginning 
from  the  stem  or  stem.  Besides  these  marks,  the  ordered  dimensions  of  .each 
plate  and  bar  are  painted  on  them  at  the  steel  works;  and  as  each  part  is 
delivered  in  the  shipyard,  its  size  and  thickness  are,  or  should  be,  carefully 
checked,  similar  parts  being  stacked  or  laid  together  in  separate  batches  under  a 
travelling  crane,  so  that  they  may  be  easily  found,  lifted,  and  taken  away  by  the 
workmen.  If  the  steel  has  been  tested  by  Lloyd's  Register,  every  plate  and  bar 
is  stamped  with  the  Society's  well-known  monogram  (the  letters  LR.  superposed), 
or  if  tested  by  the  Bureau  Veritas  or  British  Corporation,  with  their  monogram 
or  initials  ;  and,  to  ensure  that  only  tested  material  is  received  into  the  shipyard, 
these  stamp  marks  should  be  looked  for'and  examined. 
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CHAPTER   XXXV. 

BENDING  THE   FRAMES,   SCRIVE  BOARDS,    BENDING  SLABR,    ETC. 

Art.  691.  Before  describing  the  operations  connected  with  the  bending  or 
setting  of  the  frames,  it  will  be  well  to  notice  the  information  supplied  to  the 
workmen,  and  some  of  the  shipyard  plant  necessary  for  the  work.  The  scrive' 
1x>ard  has  already  been  described,  and  the  two  bodies  of  a  sailing-ship  as  scrived 
upon  it  are  shown  in  Plate  78  (for  clearness'  sake  some  of  the  frames  have  beec 
omitted).  As  the  frames  on  both  sides  of  the  ship  are  alike,  only  one  side  neet 
be  shown  in  each  body ;  when  there  is  a  cellular  double  bottom,  however,  the 
lower  part,  in  way  of  it,  is  usually  drawn  in  full.  In  vessels  of  unusual  or  com- 
plicated structural  design,  such  as  warships,  both,  sides  are  scrived  in.  Scrive  ' 
boards  (Fig.  11,  Plate  80)  may  be  of  pitch  pine,  yellow,  or  white  pine.  Pitch 
pine  is  the  best,  for  its  surface  does  not  tear  under  the  scriving  knife  even  though 
the  lines  be  close  together,  and,  as  it  is  hard,  the  lines  are  not  readily  efiaced 
by  wear.  Inferior  boards  are  roughly  made  of  white-pine  boards.  A  good  solid 
board  may  be  made  with  deck  planks.  The  most  efiicient  are  made  of  pitch- 
pine  planks,  about  11  by  2^  inches,  built  in  large  hatches,  and  jointed  with  metal 
dowels,  so  that  they  may  be  put  together  temporarily  in  the  loft,  and,  on  the 
compietion  of  the  scriving  work,  taken  to  pieces  and  united  again,  precisely 
as  before,  in  the  frame  shed ;  in  this  way  time  may  be  saved,  and  the  frame- 
setting  work  of  various  vessels  carried  on  without  intermission.  After  the  frames 
of  a  ship  are  finished,  the  scrive  board  may  be  planed  and  blackened  for  another ; 
often,  however,  it  is  not  planed,  the  body  plan  of  the  new  vessel  being  scrived  in 
over  that  of  the  old,  which  by  this  time  is  usually  almost  obliterated.  To 
preserve  the  surface  of  the  board  from  the  wear  and  tear  due  to  the  repeated 
application  of  heavy  framing  material,  thin  strips  of  iron  are  sometimes  nailed 
across  it. 

Art.  692.  The  scrive  board  does  not  show  the  structural  arrangement  of 
the  frames,  but  merely  their  curvature  and  the  position  on  each  one  of  the  shell 
landings,  side  stringers,  keelsons,  deck  beams,  floors,  etc.  The  necessary  detailed 
information  is  supplied  to  the  men  in  a  ftame  list,  and  a  plan  of  the  'midship 
section  and  profile.  The  frame  list  is  a  tabulated  statement  fully  describing  the 
peculiarities  of  each  and  every  frame.  It  takes  account  of,  and  indicates  the 
following  matters.  The  scantlings  of  each  frame  angle,  reverse  bar,  and  floor. 
The  height  to  which  the  reverse  bars  extend.  Those  frames  which  have  to  be 
cut  at  watertight  deck  flats,  or  at  cargo  ports,  scuppers,  etc.,  and  those  which 
have  heel  pieces  at  the  centre  line,  or  are  doubled  at  any  parts,  and  to  what 
extent.  Those  to  which  beams  are  attached,  with  the  depth  of  the  beam  knees, 
and  the  number  and  size  of  the  connecting  rivets.  Those  which  are  of  web  type, 
and  those  to  which  watertight  and  other  bulkheads  are  attached,  Tliose  whose 
shell  flange  is  reversed  for  special  reasons,  or  whose  floor  plates  require  to  be 
punched  for  intercostal  plates.  Those  in  the  machinery  space  which  have 
double  reverse  bars,  and  in  which  special  rivet  holes  are  required  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  engine  seating,  boiler  and  shaft  stools,  etc.  The  connection  to  the 
margin  plate  is  also  described,  whether  by  single  or  double  lugs  or  by  gusset 
plates.  The  spacing  and  size  of  the  rivets  is  also  given  for  each  part  of  each 
frame,  and  the  spacing  of  the  bolt  holes  in  the  reverse  bars  for  the  ceiling, 
planking,  and  sparring.     Together  with  this  information  detailed  sketches  of  odd 
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parts,  with  dimensions,  should  be  given,  so  tliat,  as  each  frame  is  taken  in  hand, 
the  men  may,  by  noting  its  peculiarities  on  Ihe  list  and  in  the  profile  plan,  con- 
struct it  exactly  as  required.  The  neglect  to  provide  sufficieiitly  full  information 
may,  of  course,  lead  to  considerable  trouble  and  expense,  through  the  necessity 
of  making  alterations,  subsequently,  when  the  various  parts  of  the  hull  are  put 
together. 

Art.  593.  The  bending  slaba,  or  blocks,  on  which  the  red-hot  frames, 
etc.,  are  bent,  form  together  a  solid  cast-iron  floor  (see  Fig.  5,  Plate  81,  and 
Figs.  5  and  6,  Plate  83).  The  individual  slabs  vary  in  size ;  in  Scotch  yards 
they  are  usually  from  5  to  6  feet  square,  by  5  or  6  inches  thick.  Thickness  is 
advantageous,  not  only  in  giving  anvil-Uke  solidity  against  the  blows  of  heavy 
hammers,  but  in  reducing  the  tendency  lo  deformation ;  for,  owing  to  the  heat 
and  the  constant  hammering,  the  upper  surface  of  the  slabs  expands  laterally, 
and,  in  doing  so,  becomes  convex,  i.e.  each  slab  bends  gradually  upwards  in  Ihe 
centre  ;  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  years,  6-inch  slabs  may  become  rounded  to 
the  extent  of  half  an  inch.  In  practice  this  tendency  is  corrected  by  periodically 
turning  them  upside  down.  The  slabs  are  pierced  witli  holes,  from  ij  lo  ij 
inches  in  diameter,  about  4  inches  apart  (Fig.  5,  Plate  83).  In  shipyards  on  the 
north-east  coast  of  England  the  holes  are  square  (Fig.  6).  Square  holes  are 
superior  to  round  in  that,  as  square  pins  cannot  turn  in  them,  they  greatly  facili- 
tate the  "  making  tip."  With  square  holes,  the  making  up  may  be  precisely  the 
same  as  with  round  ones,  but  Jt  may  also  be  made  with  square  section,  L-headed 
pins  (see  P,  Fig.  6) ;  and  a  wedge-shaped  locking-pin  may  be  inserted  in  the 
hole  alongside  of  a  square  pin  (as  shown  at  E,  Fig.  6),  so  that  the  latter,  being 
deprived  of  side  play,  may  not  turn,  but  stand  rigidly  to  its  work. 

The  surface  of  the  slabs  as  a  whole,  should  lie  in  one  plane,  so  that  when  the 
frames,  etc,  are  hammered  down  flat  upon  them,  they  also  may  be  in  one  plane. 
As  the  slabs  form  together  a  very  heavy  mass,  they  must  have  a  solid  foundation, 
to  avoid  subsidence  and  unfairness  of  surface.  There  must  be  an  open  space 
below  them,  so  that  the  scale  and  slag  which  drops  off  the  hot  bars,  and  other 
small  objects,  may  fall  through  and  not  choke  the  holes.  They  may  be  supported 
at  the  corners  only  by  short  vertical  blocks,  sitting  on  cross  logs,  otherwise  they 
may  sit  on  low  foundation  wails  of  brick  or  concrete.  To  prevent  the  slabs 
from  shifting  under  the  severe  lateral  forces  brought  to  bear  when  bending  heavy 
frames  and  stem  bars,  the  outer  rows  are  tied  together  by  cross  bars  running 
underneath ;  contiguous  outer  slabs  being  connected  by  edge  fish-plates. 

The  frame  angles  are  heated  in  a  long,  flue-like  furnace,  of  reverberatory 
type,  heated  by  coal  fires  placed  in  side  chambers  at  intervals  throughout  its 
length.  Only  flame  and  heated  gases  enter  the  furnace  proper,  and,  after  pass- 
ing from  end  to  end,  they  turn  back  under  the  floor,  heating  this  slill  further  on 
their  way  lo  the  chimney.  The  stoking  or  firing  must  be  carefully  done,  so  that 
the  furnace  may  be  maintained  as  nearly  as  possible  at  an  equal  temperature 
throughout ;  if  much  hotter  at  one  part  than  another,  a  frame  bar,  in  course  of 
heating,  might  be  overheated  or  burned  at  one  part,  while  insufficiently  hot  at 
another.  Some  modem  frame  and  plate-heating  furnaces  are  constructed  on  the 
rq^enerative principle  (Art.  676),  this  being  advantageous  as  regards  economy  in 
labour  and  coal,  and  in  securing  more  uniform  heating  of  the  plates  and  bars. 

Art.  594.  The  work  of  making  the  frames  is  underiaken  by  a  frame 
squad,  who  are  paid  by  agreement,  so  much  per  frame.  The  squad  consists 
usually  of  five  or  six  platers,  assisted  by  a  number  of  skilled  labourers  or  helpers ; 
and  the  work  is  apportioned  among  ihem  in  various  sections  or  departments,  a 
division  of  labour  which  tends  to  expedition,  ease,  and  accuracy  in  the  work. 

The  flrst  operation  is  to  punch  the  rivet  holes  in  the  frame  bars,  It 
is,  of  course,  easier  to  do  this  before  the  bars  are  bent  and  bevelled,  for,  if  done 
afterwards,  the  holes  in  the  shell  flanges  would  have  to  be  punched  in  a  horizontal 
machine,  which,  with  curved  bars,  is  a  tedious  operation,  and,  with  bevelled 
ones,  almost  impracticable.     The  holes  in  the  bilge  portion  must  be  omitted 
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until  the  bar  is  bent,  for,  if  not,  they  would  become  oval  with  the  bending  (see 
Fig.  i8,  Plate  80) ;  the  tendency  is  particularly  marked  when  the  bilge  is  sharply 
curved,  and  with  deep  frames,  or  those  formed  of  bulb-angle,  channel,  or  Z  bars. 
The  distortion  of  the  holes  in  the  shell  flange  is  due,  of  course,  to  the  extension 
which,  of  necessity,  occurs  with  the  bending;  the  distortion  of  those  near  the 
toe,  or  tip,  of  the  transverse  flange  being  dae  lo  compression.  The  compression 
of  the  toe  of  an  angle  bar  greatly  exceeds  the  extension  of  the  shell  flange,  for 
it  is  further  away  from  the  neutral  axis  ;  hoies  placed  near  the  toe  of  a  deep  bar 
may  almost  collapse  under  the  bending,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  compression 
then  takes  place  in  the  little  piece  of  metal  between  the  edge  of  the  bar  and  the 
holes,  where  there  is  the  least  resistance  (Fig.  18).  If  placed  well  back  from  the ' 
toe,  they  do  not  suffer  so  much  ;  if  on  the  neutral  axis,  not  at  all.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  indicate  the  objectionable  nature  of  oval  rivet  holes,  for  it  is 
evident  that  as  the  rivets  are  not  likely  to  fill  them  solidly,  they  may  strain  and 
loosen  under  a  comparatively  small  stress.  They  are  more  particularly  objec- 
tionable in  the  case  of  the  shell  rivets,  for  if  these  should  loosen,  water  would 
enter  the  ship.  The  rivets  connecting  the  frame  angles,  reverse  bars,  and  floors 
are  very  commonly  closed  by  hydraulic  power,  in  which  case  a  slightly  ova)  form 
in  some  of  the  holes  is  less  important,  for  a  machine  rivet  may  fill  even  an  unfair 
hole  perfectly  solidly,  and  holes  that  are  distorted  by  compression  may  be  well 
corrected  with  the  drift. 

The  niEirkiiig  of  the  rivet  holes  in  the  frame  angles  of  a  ship  not  having 
a  double  bottom,  such  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  18,  Plate  9,  and  Plate  100,  is  done 
as  follows.  Having  made  one  of  the  frames  on  the  scrive  board  (Plate  78) 
conspicuous  with  chalk,  the  workman  places  a  long  flexible  batten  on  the  scrive; 
starting  from  the  top  or  deck  end,  each  part  of  the  batten  is  held  momentarily 
and  successively  to  the  scrive,  and,  while  in  position,  the  various  shell  landings, 
decks,  side  stringers,  and  the  floor  head  are  marked  upon  it.  Now,  during  the 
operation  of  bending  the  frame,  its  shell  flange  stretches  at  the  bilge  and  it 
follows  that  if  the  landings,  so  marked  on  the  batten,  were  transferred  to  the 
frame  angle,  they  would  not,  after  the  latter  was  bent,  correspond  in  position 
with  those  on  the  scrive  board,  because  those  on  the  bilge  portion  would  have 
drawn  asunder.  This  is  provided  against  in  the  marking  of  the  batten ;  for  as 
each  landing  on  the  curved  bilge  portion  is  chalked  upon  it,  it  is  slipped  an  inch 
or  so  downwards  so  as  to  space  these  landings  rather  closer  together,  and  slightly 
reduce  the  length  of  the  frame  as  indicated  upon  it,  an  effect  which  is  simply  the 
converse  of  the  stretching  action  that  takes  place  in  the  frame  when  it  is  being 
bent.  It  should  be  observed  that,  by  constant  experience  in  such  matters,  the 
workmen  soon  ascertain  wliat  is  the  proper  allowance  lo  make. 

The  batten  is  now  laid  out  straight  on  the  top  of  the  particular  frame  bar 
(keeping  their  upper  ends  flush),  so  that  the  position  of  the  rivet  holes  may  be 
indicated  by  chalk  marks  across  it  (Fig,  19,  Plate  81},  In  marking  those  on 
the  shell  flange,  a  blank  space  must  be  left  in  way  of  the  landings  for  the  holes 
here  arc  not  punched  until  the  frames  are  erected.  The  holes  on  either  side  of 
the  landing  (if  there  is  only  one  landing  rivet)  are  not  placed  symmetrically  with 
it,  but  with  the  probable  position  of  the  landing  rivet,  which,  as  noticed  in 
Art.  628,  is  placed  close  to  the  edge  of  the  overlapping  plate  (Fig.  23,  Plate  92). 
If  the  holes  in  the  varying  distances  between  the  landings  cannot  be  spaced 
exactly  in  accordance  with  the  list,  ihey  should  be  placed  closer  together — not 
wider  apart.  A  hole  should  not  be  placed  exactly  opposite  the  deck  marks,  for 
the  presence  of  the  deck  stringer  and  beams  may  interfere  with  the  holding  up 
of  the  rivets,  and  similarly  with  intercostal  side  stringers,  keelsons,  and  the  lower 
edge  of  bulb  and  channel  beams  having  plate  knees. 

As  the  transverse  flange  of  the  frame  bar  is  a  wide  one,  and  the  holes  are 
not  punched  in  its  centre,  their  position  as  regards  the  toe  is  indicated  by 
drawing  a  line  upon  it  (Fig.  19,  Plate  81)  from  end  to  end  of  the  bar  (by  means 
of  a  gauge  and  a  piece  of  slate).     At  the  lower  part  of  the  bar,  where  it  connects 
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to  the  floor  plate,  the  holes  are  reeled,  i.e.  slightly  zigzagged  (Art  387),  which 
disposition  is  indicated  by  placing  the  chalk  marks  on  either  side  of  the  gauged 
line,  as  shown  in  Fig.  19,  In  this  flange  a  blank  space  must  be  left  in  way  of 
each  beam  knee,  for  these  holes  are  marked  subsequently  by  template ;  and  a 
blank  space  should  also  be  left  in  way  of  the  side  stringers,  so  that  the  holes  for 
the  connecting  lugs  may  be  correctly  placed  later.  And,  similarly,  a  blank 
space  should  be  left  in  way  of  the  floorhead.  The  drain  holes  are  also  marked, 
at  this  time,  close  to  the  heel  of  the  bar,  in  accordance  with  the  'midship 
section. 

After  a  number  of  frames  have  been  marked,  the  corresponding  reverse 
bars  are  taken  in  hand.  The  heel  of  the  reverse  bar  lies  within  Uiat  of  the 
frame  angle  ;  with  ordinary  frames  it  is  distant  the  depth  of  the  frame  angle,  and 
so,  in  applying  the  batten  on  the  scrtve  board,  it  is  kept  this  distance  within  the 
frame  scrive.  Starting,  as  before,  from  the  upper  end  of  the  bar  (the  position  of 
which  is  indicated  on  the  frame  list),  the  various  decks,  side  stringers,  and  the 
floor  head  are  marked,  and  when  the  latter  point  is  reached  the  batten  is  carried 
round  the  upper  edge  of  the  floor,  as  indicated  by  its  scrive  line,  and  the  side 
keelsons  and  centre  line  marked  upon  it.  The  batten  is  then  laid  alongside  of 
the  straight  reverse  bar ;  the  only  holes  now  to  be  marked  are  those  in  its  fere- 
and-aft  flange  for  the  bolts  for  the  ceiling  planking  and  sparring,!  which  are 
spaced  (in  accordance  with  the  frame  list)  between  the  keelsons,  side  stringers, 
and  decks,  the  positions  of  which  are  marked  on  the  batten.  The  holes  in  the 
other  flange  for  the  connecting  rivets  to  the  frame  are  transferred  subsequently 
from  die  frame  angle  itself. 

The  ptmohing  of  the  ban  is  carried  on  simultaneously  with  the  marking, 
by  another  plater,  assisted  by  a  number  of  helpefi,  small  or  large,  according  to 
the  weight  of  the  bars  dealt  with.  Long,  heavy  bars  are  supported  at  the 
punching  machine  on  trestles  having  a  top  friction  roller,  or  on  large  drums; 
very  heavy  bars  ate  suspended  from  a  crane.  As  no  great  precision  is  required 
in  the  placing  of  the  holes,  the  punch  may  be  worked  at  a  high  speed,  making 
40  or  50  holes  per  minute.     The  bars  are  not  cut  to  length  until  they  are  bent. 

Art.  696-  Wlftn  a  number  of  f^me  bars  are  punched,  the  work  of 
bending  or  setting  them  is  taken  in  hand,  this  being  done  by  another  plater, 
assisted  as  before  by  a  number  of  helpers.  The  first  operation  is  to  bend  a  sa, 
set-iron,  or  set-bar  to  the  frame  scrive.  This  is  a  long,  flat  bar  of  soft  iron  (Fig.  3, 
Plate  82)  about  ii^  by  \  inch,  more  or  less  according  to  the  scantlings  of  the 
frames ;  it  is  usually  in  two  lengths,  but  to  simplify  the  following  description  it 
will  be  assumed  to  be  in  one.  As  the  frames  are  usually  erected  in  the  ship 
from  aft  forward,  the  aftermost  are  the  first  required,  and  are,  therefore,  the  first 
bent ;  sometimes,  however,  where  expedition  is  necessary,  they  are  erected  from 
'midships,  working  towards  both  ends,  in  which  case  the  'midship  frames  may  be 
taken  in  hand  first,  and  those  of  the  two  bodies  may  be  bent  simultaneously  by 
separate  squads,  on  difl'erent  slabs. 

Suppose  now  that  a  frame  near  'midships  is  about  to  be  bent ;-  the  first 
operation  is  to  modify  the  curvature  of  the  set-iron,  which  has  just  been  used  for 
the  preceding  frame.  This  is  done  by  applying  it  to  the  scrive,  and  where  it 
does  not  correspond,  striking  it  edgewise  with  a  hammer,  a  pair  of  large 
hammers  being  held  up*behind,  on  either  side  of  the  place  about  to  be  struck 
(see  Fig.  20,  Plate  80),  or  a  single  large  hammer  may  be  used  (as  shown  by  the 
dotted  hnes).  Finally,  when  it  coincides  with  the  frame  scrive,  the  position  of 
the  top  of  the  frame,  of  the  floor  head,  and  of  the  various  bevel  lines,  or  points 
at  which  the  bevels  are  lifted,  are  marked  upon  it.  It  is  then  laid  on  the  bending 
slabs  (as  shown  at  A,  Fig.  2,  Plate  82),  its  upper  end  next  the  furnace  door,  and 
its  outline  and  the  various  marks  are  chalked  upon  them.  And  then  another 
curve  is  drawn  paiallet  to  the  first,  by  means  of  a  gauge,  to  represent  the  toe  of 
I  The  tiolt  bole*  for  (be  Eparcing  cleats  are  geoerally  drilled  or  beared  in  the  ibip,  aRer  ibe 
tpariing  is  lined  in  fairly  with  ballens. 
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the  transverse  flange  of  the  frame  angle  (B,  Fig.  i).  The  set  is  then  tinned 
upside  down,  and  its  outline  again  chalked  on  the  slabs,  this  second  mark  bein| 
for  the  frame  on  the  other  side  of  the  ship. 

The  set  must  now  be  fixed  down  on  ihe  slabs  so  that  it  may  serve  as  a 
pattern  or  mould  round  which  to  bend  the  bar;  but  as  its  curvature  is  at  present 
that  of  the  outside  or  heel  of  the  frame,  it  must  be  modified  to  correspond  with 
the  inner  curve  or  toe  (B,  Fig,  i,  Plate  8i),  as  chalked  on  the  slabs.  After  this 
adjustment,  there  is  another  matter  to  consider  before  fixing  it  down,  namely, 
the  tendency  of  an  angle  bar  (or  any  other  bar  not  symmetrical  in  cross  section) 
to  warp  or  bend  as  it  cools.  If  a  straight,  red-hot  angle  bar  is  left  alone  to  cool, 
it  will,  when  cold,  be  bent  as  in  Fig.  19,  Plate  80.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  material  forming  the  toes  or  tips  of  the  flanges  cools  before  the  rest,  for  it  is 
slender  and  exposed.  In  cooling  it  does  not  freely  contract,  for  it  is  restrained 
by  the  still  hot  and  uncontracting  mass  elsewhere  ;  and  when,  subsequently,  the 
latter  (the  greater  bulk  of  the  material)  cools,  it  contracts  in  a  natural  manner, 
being  little  impeded  by  the  distant  toes,  and  as  these,  now  cold,  fail  to  contract 
with  it,  there  results  a  uniform  bending  of  the  bar.  If,  therefore,  a  frame  angle 
were  bent,  in  the  first  instance,  to  its  proper  shape,  the  above  warping  action 
would  cause  it  to  straighten  during  the  cooling  and  lose  some  of  its  currattne, 
and  at  the  same  time  cause  its  middle  part  to  bend  upwards  from  the  slabs.  The 
latter  deformation  may  be  easily  corrected  by  downward  blows  from  a  hammer, 
and  the  former  may  be  provided  against  by  the  simple  expedient  of  bending  it, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  a  slightly  greater  curvature.  In  practice,  therefore,  after 
the  set  has  been  adjusted  to  the  curve  of  the  toe  of  the  frame  angle,  it  is  Sprung 
(i>.  bent  within  the  elastic  limit)  outwards,  by  fixing  its  two  ends  and  pulling  il 
outwards  in  the  middle,  a  foot'or  so  according  to  the  length  of  the  bar,  beyond 
its  normal  position  (as  shown  at  C,  Fig.  a,  Plate  82).  As  the  excess  of  curvature 
should  be  uniform  from  end  to  end,  the  pulling  or  bending  force  should  not  all 
be  concentrated  at  the  middle  point.  In  the  course  of  bending  the  numerous 
frames,  the  workmen  soon  ascertain  what  is  the  proper  excess  of  curvature  lo 
allow. 

The  set  is  then  fixed  down  on  the  slabs  by  means  of  dd^s  or  hold-fasts,  and 
its  inner  edge  is  backed  up  against  the  pressure  of  ihe  frame  bar  by  pins,  round 
or  rectangular,  placed  in  the  slab  holes  in  the  manner  indicated  in  Fig.  6, 
Plate  83.  Not  many  holes  may  be  so  placed  with  regard  to  the  set  that  pins  in 
ihem  will  just  bear  against  its  edge,  in  which  case  I,-headed  pins  are  used,  or 
straight  pins  may  be  inserted  in  the  nearest  holes,  and  the  space  between  made 
up  with  bits  of  iron,  washers,  and  wedges,  of  which  there  is  at  hand  a  large 
quantity  of  various  shapes  and  sizes ;  when  the  holes  in  the  slabs  are  round,  as 
in  Fig,  5,  cast-iron  perforated  discs,  circular  or  cam-shaped,  may  be  used. 
Where  the  stiff  heel  of  the  frame  takes  contact  with  the  set,  Ihe  frame  may  be 
bent  against  pins  only,  the  set-iron  not  being  interposed  (Fig.  6,  Plate  82). 

As  shown  in  Fig.  la,  Plate  80,  a  dog  is  simply  an  L-shaped  bar  of  round 
iron,  about  1^  inch  in  diameter,  or  rather  smaller  than  the  slab  holes.  The  two 
arms,  one  of  which  is  shorter  than  the  other,  meet  at  an  angle  about  lo  degrees 
less  than  a  right  angle,  so  that  when  the  short  one  is  inserted  in  a  slab  hole,  the 
end  of  the  long  one  is  the  first  part  to  take  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  slab 
or  with  the  flange  of  the  frame  angle  which  it  is  required  to  clamp  down.  If 
now  the  dog  is  driven  into  the  hole,  the  end  of  the  long  arm  will  exert  a  pressure 
on  the  slabs ;  if  driven  further  and  further  down,  the  pressure  will  increase,  the 
angle  between  the  arms  will  open,  and  finally  the  dog  will  bend  permanently  or 
break.  The  reason  why  it  is  able  to  exert  so  powerful  a  downward  clamping 
pressure  without  rising  out  of  the  hole,  is  that  the  friction  set  up  at  the  two 
points  of  contact  of  its  short  arm  with  the  sides  of  the  hole  in  the  slab  increases 
with,  and  is  always  in  excess  of,  the  upward  pressure  at  the  end  of  its  iong  arm. 
In  Fig.  u  any  increase  of  the  pressure  at  A  is  followed  by  a  similar  but  greater 
increase  in  the  two  equal  horizontal  pressures  at  B  and  C  (the  force  at  A, 
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multiplied  by  the  Icngtli  of  the  long  arm,  is  equal  to  the  force  at  B  iv  C  multi- 
plied by  the  thickness  of  the  slab),  but  the  tatter  two  forces  each  beget  a  vertical 
friclional  resistance  F  with  the  slab,  which  increases  as  they  increase  and  is 
always  in  excess  of  the  vertical  force  at  A.  The  clamping  pressure  at  A  is, 
therefore,  limited  only  by  the  breaking  strength  of  the  dog.  The  dog  may  be 
instantaneously  released,  however  tightly  driven,  by  simply  striking  it  a  horizontal 
blow  at  B,  for  this  causes  a  momentary  dissipation  of  the  frictional  resistance  at 
this  poinL  When  dogs  are  imduly  forced  they  bend  or  break  at  the  elbow,  and 
sometimes,  to  avoid  this,  they  are  made  of  cast  steel,  with  an  enlargement  at  the 
elbow,  but  as  elastic  bending  is  essential  to  a  secure  grip,  such  dogs  are  of  little 
use.  Another  kind  of  dog,  used  by  shipwrights  for  temporarily  clamping  timber, 
is  shown  in  Fig.  30  {see  also  Fig-  14,  Plate  97). 

While  the  set  is  in  process  of  fixing,  the  frame  angle  is  heating  in  the 
furnace,  heel  up,  with  its  keel  end  next  the  door.  When  at  a  bright  yellow  it  is 
pulled  out  (by  a  long  bar  hooked  into  one  of  the  rivet  holes,  or  by  tongs  with 
chain  attached),  and  its  end  placed  without  delay  against  the  set  and  there  fixed 
with  dogs  and  pins.  As  the  bar  contracts  in  cooling  (about  -^  inch  to  the  foot), 
its  end  is  kept  from  1  to  3  inches  beyond  the  deck  mark  as  chalked  on  the  slabs. 
The  bar  is  then  pulled  round  against  the  set,  during  which  process  the  toe  of  the 
transverse  flange,  where  the  curvature  is  such  as  to  subject  it  to  considerable 
longitudinal  compression,  buckles  up  and  requires  to  be  constantly  struck  down 
with  large  hammers.  When  the  curvature  is  considerable,  the  bar  must  be 
forced  round  against  the  set  by  a  tool  termed  a  "squeezer;  "  as  shown  in  Fig.  5, 
Plate  83,  this  is  a  sort  of  lever  having  a  doubie,  cam'shaped  horizontal  arm, 
and  a  vertical  pin  B,  which,  when  inserted  in  a  slab  hole,  forms  a  fulcrum 
or  pivot. 

The  bending  force  of  the  squeezer  may  be  augmented  by  bringing  crowbars 
to  bear  on  the  horizontal  part,  using  the  slab  holes  as  fulcrums,  A  cold  bar 
bends  considerably  before  its  elastic  limit  is  exceeded  and  a  permanent  set 
occurs,  and  so,  in  bending  such  with  the  squeezer,  as  each  little  deformation 
occurs,  crowbars  are  inserted  in  the  slab  holes  alongside,  to  assist  it  round  and 
hold  it  until  the  squeezer  is  shifted  to  a  more  advantageous  position ;  and,  in 
the  case  of  a  red-hot  bar,  a  shield  of  iron  may  be  inserted  between  it  and  the 
squeezer  (Fig.  i,  Plate  83),  to  prevent  injury  to  the  toe  of  the  flange,  when,  as 
in  the  case  of  reverse  bars,  this  is  on  the  outside  of  the  curve. 

If  the  frame  is  amidships  it  has  no  bevel;  in  others,  if  ihc  bevel  is  not  very 
great,  it  is  impressed  while  the  bar  is  still  hot,  after  the  bending,  as 
follows.  The  set-iron  is  first  quickly  released  from  its  fastenings,  lifted  on  to  the 
transverse  flange,  and  dogged  hard  down  (see  Fig.  23,  Plate  80),  llien  the  stand- 
ing flange  is  bent  over  by  applying  a  bevelling  lever,  which  is  passed  rapidly 
from  end  to  end  of  the  bar,  in  a  sort  of  oscillatory  manner,  so  as  to  bend  the 
flange  over  at  every  point.  By  a  previous  study  of  the  bevel  board,  the  workman 
knows  approximately  how  far  over  to  bend  the  flange,  and  he  tests  and  corrects 
his  work  by  applying  bevel  squares  (which  he  sets,  while  the  bar  is  heating,  to 
the  angles  given  on  the  bevel  boards,  or  as  lifted  by  himsciO  to  the  bar,  at  each 
of  the  bevel  stations  previously  chalked- on  the  slabs  for  the  purpose.  Imper- 
fections in  the  bevelling  are  corrected  by  hammer  blows,  after  which  the  bar  is 
released  and  local  irregularities  in  both  flanges  faired  by  the  same  means. 
Other  remarks  on  bevelling  will  be  found  further  on. 

The  bar  being  bevelled,  is  put  aside  to  cool,  but  it  is  fixed  down  with  dogs, 
for  when  thus  secured  its  vertical  warping  tendency  is  checked  to  a  large  extent. 
The  set-iron  is  then  turned  over  and  fixed  down  as  before,  for  the  bending  of 
the  corresponding  frame  for  the  other  side  of  the  ship,  Having  bent  the  second 
frame,  the  first,  being  cold,  is  again  taken  in  hand.  It  is  first  made  to  lie  flat 
on  the  slabs  by  striking  it  down  with  heavy  hammers,  and  then  its  curvature  is 
tested  by  applying  it  to  the  scrive  line  as  chalked  on  the  slabs.  An  exact  coin- 
cidence is  not  expected,  for  the  bar  may  have  warped  more  or  less   than  < 
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anticipated ;  if  the  divergence  is  considerable,  it  may  be  quicUy  corrected,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  5,  Plate  83,  by  placing  a  pin  C  at  each  side  of  the  bar  and  wang 
the  squeezer  as  shown ;  and,  in  the  case  of  a  stiff  bulb  or  channel  bar,  striking 
it  at  the  same  time  with  a  sledge-hammer,  as  shown  in  Fig.  lA.  If  there  b  a 
slight  deficiency  of  curvature,  it  may  be  corrected  by  raising  the  bar  a  couple  of 
inches  from  the  slabs,  and  striking  the  toe  of  the  transverse  flange  a  few  aving- 
ing  blows  with  a  sledge-hammer,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  ao,  Plate  80.  If,  in  an 
angle  bar,  there  is  a  slight  excess  of  curvature,  it  may  be  corrected  by  striking 
downward  blows  on  the  horizontal  flange  near  the  tip,  for,  as  the  material  is 
compressed  between  the  hammer  and  the  slabs  by  the  blows,  it  expands  laterally 
and  bends  the  bar.  In  many  shipyards  a  small,  portable,  hydraulic  ram'  is 
employed  for  bending  heavy  frame  bars,  and  for  correcting  their  curvature  when 
cold ;  it  runs  on  a  pair  of  wheels  (the  flexible  hose  pipe  for  the  pressure  wato 
being  led  lo  it  from  the  roof  of  the  shed,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  its  move- 
ment), and  may  be  quickly  placed  against  any  part  of  the  frame,  being  backed 
up  by  a  pin  inserted  in  a  hole  in  the  slabs.  The  use  of  this  powerful  and  handy 
contrivance  effects  a  great  saving  in  time  and  labour,  and  ensures  good  work, 
however  stiff  and  heavy  the  bars.  It  performs  in  a  few  seconds  work  which 
twelve  men  could  barely  accomplish  in  as  many  minutes,  and  renders  possible 
the  employment  of  frame  bars  far  deeper  and  heavier  than  it  would  be  pos»ble 
to  bend  by  hand. 

Frames  which  have  considerable  bevel  are  bevelled  beforo  bending,  and 
are  reheated  for  the  bending  process.  A  straight  bar  is  bevelled — by  hand — as 
follows.  Immediately  it  is  withdrawn  from  the  furnace  the  ends  are  doggei 
loosely  down,  and  the  bevelling  lever  is  then  applied  to  the  standing  flange;  as 
each  part  of  this  is  successively  bent  over,  the  other  flange  rises  from  the  slabs, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  31,  Plate  So,  and  is  struck  down  by  a  succession  of  quickly 
delivered  blows  from  four  or  five  hammers.  The  above  procedure  tends  to 
curve  the  flanges,  as  shown  in  Fig.  36,  instead  of  bending  them  over  from  the 
throat  or  heel,  as  shown  in  Fig.  37,  and  this  deformation  must  be  corrected, 
subsequently,  by  applying  ^flattening  iron,  as  shown  in  Fig.  36.  As  the  bevel  is 
reduced  by  this  flattening  process,  it  must  be  made  excessive  in  the  first  instance. 
The  bevelling  is  tested  as  before,  by  the  application  of  bevel  squares,  the  bevel 
stations  being  previously  chalked  on  the  slabs;  perfect  accuracy  is  not  required 
at  this  period,  for  the  subsequent  bending  tends  to  alter  the  bevel,  and  any  dis- 
crepancies may  be  made  good  when  the  bar  is  again  hot,  after  the  bending. 
Another  way  to  bevel  a  straight  bar  is  shown  in  Fig.  a8 ;  the  tool  A,  while  being 
moved  gradually  along  the  bar,  is  struck  a  scries  of  blows  with  heavy  hammers. 
The  above  methods  of  bevelling  are  only  applicable  where  the  bevel  is  "  open," 
or  obtuse;  a  "close,"  "shut,"  or  acute  bevel  is  not  so  easily  impressed.  The 
bevelling  lever  cannot  well  be  used  for  a  close  bevel,  because,  as  its  jaw  cannot 
grip  the  standing  flange  close  to  the  root,  it  rounds  it  over,  as  shown  in  Fig.  35, 
a  deformation  which,  unlike  that  which  occurs  with  an  open  bevel,  is  not  easily 
remedied  by  the  flattening  iron.  For  this  reason,  a  close  bevel  is  usually 
impressed  simply  by  hammering  the  flange,  numerous  blows  being  struck  close 
to  the  heel  of  the  bar,  as  shown  in  Fig.-ag. 

Most  yards  are  equipped  with  a  bevelling  machine.  It  runs  on  rails,  and, 
when  a  bar  is  about  to  be  bevelled,  is  pushed  in  front  of  the  furnace  door,  so 
that  the  bar,  passing  between  its  rollers,  is  drawn  out  of  the  furnace,  and,  at  the 
same  lime,  bevelled  to  any  degree.  The  action  of  the  machine  is  shown  by  the 
diagram.  Figs.  4  and  5.  Plate  80.  The  roller  R  revolves  by  steam  or  electric 
power;  the  three  mitred  discs  above  it  run  loosely.  The  central  disc  A  may  be 
inclined  to  the  right  or  left  (by  means  of  the  hand  wheel  B),  and  as,  in  making 
this  movement,  it  is  constrained  to  pivot  about  its  lowest  point,  it  bends  (he 
flange  over  from  the  throat,  without  curving  it.  The  inclination  of  this  disc  is 
indicated  automatically  by  the  pointer  C.     The  bevels  supplied  to  the  men,  in 
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the  case  of  machine  bevelling,  are  given  io  degrees,  and  are  lifted  by  the  lofteoun 
(or  by  the  frame-bender  himself)  at  every  4  feet  in  the  length  of  each  frame. 
■iVhen  a  bar  is  about  to  be  bevelled,  the  workman  ticks  off  its  particular  bevels, 
or  angles,  with  chalk  on  the  bevel  indicator  D,  marking  them  1,  2,  3,  etc.  The 
bevel  marked  i  is  that  required  at  the  end  of  the  frame,  No.  3  Is  that  required 
.4  feet  from  the  end,  No.  3,  8  feet  from  the  end,  and  so  on.  As  the  bar  enters 
and  passes  through  the  machine,  the  man  who  works  the  hand-wheel  B  roust 
observe  that  when  the  end  of  the  bar  enters  the  machine  he  has  the  pointer  C  at 
No.  I  bevel,  and  that  during  the  next  4  feet  of  travel  of  the  bar  he  has  caused  it 
to  move  gradually  to  No.  2  beVel.  He  does  not  require,  however,  to  watch  the 
progress  of  the  bar  itself,  for  this  is  conveniently  shown  by  the  clock-faced 
indicator  E.  These  machines  can  also  bevel  Z  and  bulb-angle  bars,  but  they 
cannot  be  used  for  joggled  frames,  the  joggle  interfering.  The  bevelling  of 
massive  bulb-angle  frames  is  very  laborious  work,  and  so  for  these  a  bevelling 
machine  is  almost  a  necessity  (Art.  598).  After  passing  through  the  machine,  a 
bar  is  stiil  sufficiently  hot  for  the  bending  process ;  one  40  feet  long,  for  instance, 
may  be  bevelled  in  little  more  than  a  minute.  If  bevelled  by  hand,  before 
bending,  it  requires  to  be  reheated.  The  machine  thus  saves  both  time  and 
labour ;  and  it  does  its  work  well,  for  whether  the  bevel  be  close  or  open,  it 
bends  the  flange  over  from  the  throat,  and  leaves  it  fair  and  regular,  conditions 
scarcely  attainable  with  hand  work.  It  should  be  observed  that  if  the  bar  is 
very  hot  and  soft,  the  pressure  of  the  feeding  roller,  if  too  great,  tends  to  lengthen 
it  and  throw  out  the  landings  and  rivet  holes. 

When  impressing  a  considerable  bevel  on  the  Ihime  baro,  it  is  not  practi- 
cable to  bend  boih  flanges  over  precisely  from  the  heel,  the  material  here  being 
an  unyielding  mass  (see  Fig.  8,  Plate  6).  Now,  while  a  hollow  in  the  transverse 
flange  (fi  and  D,  Fig.  8)  is  unimportant,  it  is  very  objectionable  in  the  shell 
flange  (C  and  E,  Fig.  8),  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  securing  dose  contact 
with  the  shell  plating,  and,  in  view  of  this,  it  should  be  endeavoured  so  to  bevel 
the  bars  that  the  irregularity  shall  be  in  the  transverse  flange  (B  and  D,  Fig.  8). 
This  effect  is,  of  course,  also  found  with  machine  bevelling  (when  excessive),  and 
it  is  particularly  marked  with  heavy  bars  of  bulb-angle  section.  In  practice, 
when  the  hollow  in  the  shell  flange  is  pronounced,  as  at  C  and  E,  Fig.  8,  the  sharp 
ridge  formed  by  the  heel  of  the  frame  is  usually  chipped  off.  It  is  an  important 
matter  tliat  the  bevel  impressed  on  the  frames  should  not  be  more  than  is  neces- 
sary, for,  if  it  is,  then,  while  the  toe  of  the  flange  takes  contact  with  the  shell, 
the  heel  does  not ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  bevel  is  too  small,  then  the  heel  of 
the  frame  takes  contact  while  the  toe  does  not ;  but  the  latter  condition,  observe, 
is  much  less  objectionable  than  the  former,  for  the  toe  of  the  bar  may  he  easily 
hammered  close  by  the  riveters,  and,  with  ihe  rigid  heel  in  contact  with  the 
shell,  the  backing-up  effect  is  perfect.  As  absolute  and  uniform  accuracy  in  the 
bevelling  of  the  frames  is  impossible  it  is  evidendy  desirable,  in  view  of  the  above, 
to  give  a  bevel  rather  smaller,  if  anything,  than  is  really  required.  In  the  case 
of  the  midship  frames,  there  should,  of  course,  be  no  bevel,  but,  in  bending  them 
round  the  bilge,  the  shell  dange  naturally  tends  to  fold  over,  with  the  result  of  a 
slight,  close  bevel;  and  this  effect  should,  therefore,  be  carefully  looked  for  and 
corrected. 

After  the  tno  frame  angles  are  bent,  the  corresponding  pair  of  reverse  ban 
may  be  taken  in  hand.  The  first  operation  is  to  chalk  their  outline  on  the 
slabs.  As  regards  the  upper  part  this  is  already  done,  for  the  outline  here  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  frame  angle.  The  outline  of  the  floor  portion  is  found  on 
the  scrive  board,  and,  having  bent  a  short  set-iron  to  this,  and  marked  thereon 
the  floor  head  and  centre  line,  it'is  laid  on  the  slabs  in  its  proper  position  with 
regard  to  the  frame  curve  (as  ascertained  by  the  floor  bead  marks,  and  its  known 
height  above  the  frame  at  the  centre  line)  and  chalked  in.  The  complete 
outline  of  the  reverse  bar  is  thus  chalked  on  the  slabs,  but  in  view  of  the  warp- 
ing action  which  accompanies  the  cooling,  the  bar  is  not  bent  precisely  to  tins 
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line.  Contrary  to  whal  occurs  in  the  frame  angle,  the  curvature  of  a  reverse  bit 
increases  during  the  cooling,  for  its  heel  is  on  the  inside  of  the  curve.  Here, 
therefore,  when  fixing  down  the  set  (which  is  usually  in  two  pieces,  one  for  tbe 
frame  and  one  for  the  floor  portion),  its  ends  are  drawn  slightly  outwards-  The 
procedure  in  hending  the  bars  is  similar  to  ihat  just  described  for  the  frames, 
the  bevelling  being  the  same,  except  in  way  of  ihe  floor  plate,  where  there  is  no 
bevel.  As  the  standing  flange  of  the  reverse  bar  is  on  the  inner  edge  of  the 
curve,  it  may  be  bent  round  pins  alone,  without  the  interposition  of  a  set-iron. 
The  men  are  sometimes  careless  in  bevelling  ihe  reverse  bars,  for  as  only  thi; 
side  stringers  and  lower-deck  gunwale  bar  are  attached  to  the  fore-and-afi  Sosge, 
inaccuracies  are  not  so  noticeable. 

After  the  reverse  bar  is  bent  and  bevelled,  ils  curvature  is  tested  by  applying 
it  to  its  outline  as  chalked  on  the  slabs.  If  of  light  scantlings  compared  mth 
the  frame  angle,  then,  so  long  as  it  is  fair,  perfect  coincidence  is  not  required, 
for  the  stilT frame  bar  will  puil  it  into  place,  and  even  if  this,  in  so  doing,  should 
itself  bend  slighdy,  as  a  whole,  it  wilt  be  pulled  or  pushed  into  shape  by  the 
beams  and  stringers.  Its  curvature  at  this  time  should,  indeed,  be  less  than  th*[ 
finally  required,  for  the  subsequent  punching  of  the  rivet  holes  in  its  transverse 
flange  tends  to  increase  it.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  as  the  punch  forces 
its  way  through  the  flange,  some  of  ils  intense  compressive  force  is  diverted 
laterally,  which  circumstance,  by  stretching  the  flange,  results  in  a  bending  of  ibe 
bar;  at  each  hole  the  effect  is  very  slight,  but  as  there  are  a  large  number,  the 
total  eflfect  throughout  the  length  of  the  bar  may  become  quite  marked.  It  is 
more  pronounced  in  bars  of  light  scantlings,  and  when  the  holes  are  of  large 
diameter  and  are  punched  near  the  toe,  if  situated  on  the  neutral  axis,  there 
would,  of  course,  be  no  bending  tendency. 

Floor  plates  of  shallow  type  are  bent  simultaneously  with  the  frames,  by 
another  set  of  workmen.  The  back  end  of  the  long,  narrow,  frame  furnace  is 
sometimes  enlarged  to  serve  as  a  plate-heating  furnace,  a  small  slab  floor  beii^ 
provided  in  front  of  it.  Tiie  shape  of  a  floor  plate  before,  during,  and  after 
bending  is  shown  in  Fig.  i,  Plate  82.  The  'midship  floors  are  in  two  pieces, 
and,  in  the  case  under  consideration,  they  are  lap-jointed  on  either  side  of  the 
centre  line.  Only  the  narrow  end  is  bent,  and,  the  more  readily  to  bend  its 
extreme  end,  where  sharply  curved,  the  surplus  breadth  at  this  part  is  first 
sheared  off'.  A  massive  set-iron  {about  3  by  ;  inch)  is  then  bent  to  the  upper 
edge  (as  sctived  on  the  scrive  board),  and,  the  floor  head  being  chalked  upon  it, 
it  is  fixed  down  on  the  slabs.  The  same  set  usually  serves  without  modification 
for  a  large  number  of  floors.  Only  as  much  of  the  narrow  end  as  it  is  required 
to  bend  is  heated,  and  when  at  a  bright  yellow  heat  the  plate  is  withdrawn  by  a 
chain,  attached  by  a  clamp  to  its  butt  end.  Its  head  is  then  fixed  against  the 
set,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  and  its  butt  end  pulled  round  by  the  chain.  For  this 
work,  a  small  winch  is  employed,  because,  to  bend  a  plate  edgewise,  requires 
considerable  force.  During  the  bending,  the  inner  edge  constantly  buckles  up, 
whereupon  the  bending  is  stopped,  momentarily,  until  it  is  beaten  down.  It  is 
important  that  the  edge  should  be  pulled  everywhere  close  against  tlie  set,  for  if 
not  it  must  afterwards  be  sheared  to  shape,  and  this  is  an  awkward  thing  to  do, 
for  a  curved  shear  knife  must  be  used,  which,  while  fitting  one  part  of  the  curve, 
does  not  fit  another. 

Art.  B96.  The  next  frame-making  operation  is  to  adjust  and  try 
together  the  three  parts,  the  frame  angle,  reverse  bar,  and  floor,  so  that 
they  may  be  bolted  together  ready  for  riveting.  This  work  may  be  started  as 
soon  as  a  few  frames  and  floors  arc  bent.  It  is  cqpducted  on  the  scrive  board 
by  another  set  of  workmen.  The  first  operation  is  to  test  the  curvature  of  the 
frame  angle  with  its  scrive.  Perfect  coincidence  is  not  expected,  for  so  far  it 
has  only  been  checked  by  applying  the  bar  to  a  rough  chalk  line  on  the  slabs  ; 
discrepancies  are  now  corrected  by  hammer  blows,  as  already  described,  and 
ifleiwards  the  bar  is  laid  to  the  scrive  and  the  following  marks  transferred  I 
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As  the  bar  has  always  some  surplus  length  at  the  keel,  the  centre  line  is  marked 
across  it,  and  if  its  upper  end  extends  above  the  deck  line,  it  also  is  marked  for 
cutting,  about  i  inch  below  the  beam  line.  Then  the  plate  landings  are  marked, 
also  the  lower  decks,  side  stringers,  ribband  lines,  and  a  horizontal  water  line 
situated,  say,  8  feet  above  the  base  line,  all  marks  being  nicked  in  by  a  cold 
chisel,  and  ditTerent  ones  distinctively.  The  rivet  holes  for  the  beam  knees  are 
marked  by  a  pattern  template,  as  shown  in  Fig.  16,  Plate  8r.  It  is  important 
that  this  template  should  be  accurately  applied,  for  as  two  of  the  boles  in  the 
beam  knee  are  also  marked  from  it,  any  inaccuracy  would  spoil  their  coincidence. 
Its  top  is  cut  witli  a  radius,  so  that  whatever  the  angle  of  incidence  of  the  beam 
line  and  frame,  it  may  just  touch  the  former.  As  the  beams  near  amidships  are  ' 
all  about  the  same  height,  it  is  not  possible  to  indicate  all  of  them  clearly  on  the 
scrive  board,  and  so,  for  these,  the  loflsman  supplies  the  men  with  a  short  batten, 
on  which  arc  marked  the  proper  heights  of  the  beams  from  some  convenient 
level  line.  The  three  holes  which  have  been  omitted  in  the  transverse  flange 
for  the  connecting  lugs  of  the  side  stringers  are  now  marked,  by  a  little  template, 
from  which  the  lugs  also  may  be  marked  (Fig.  16).  If,  on  account  of  a  sharply 
curved  bilge,  some  holes  have  been  omitted  at  this  part,  they  are  now  marked 
for  punching ;  and  if  any  have  been  omitted  at  the  lower  end,  in  way  of  the  heel 
piece,  or  at  the  floor  bead  or  its  lap  joint  (the  latter  being  at  a  known  distance 
from  the  centre  line),  they  are  now  marked.  The  rivet  holes  for  the  beam 
knees  and  keelson  lugs  are  distinguished  by  a  paint  mark,  to  indicate  to  the 
riveters  that  they  are  not  to  he  riveted  up  with  the  others.  When  all  these 
marks  are  made  the  ends  of  the  bar  are  cut,  and  the  additional  holes  punched. 

The  corresponding  frame  angle  for  the  other  side  of  the  ship  is  now  taken  in 
hand;  there  is  no  scrive  to  adjust  it  to,  but  its  curvature  is  quickly  checked  and 
the  various  holes,  etc.,  marked,  by  using  the  first  frame  as  a  {>attern,  for  which 
purpose  it  is  turned  upside  down  and  the  first  laid  on  the  lop. 

Having  prepared  the  two  frame  angles,  the  floor  plate  is  next  taken  in 
hand,  but  here  some  preliminary  work  is  required.  Only  half  of  its  upper  edge 
is  scrived  on  the  board,  and  the  other  half  must  now  be  drawn  in  with  chalk,  by 
means  of  a  set-iron,  bent  to  the  scrived-in  half.  As  shown  in  Figs.  16  and  14, 
Plate  81,  this  set  also  serves  as  a  template  for  marking  the  rivet  holes  in  the 
floor  and  the  corresponding  ones  in  the  reverse  bar.  It  is  only  half  as  broad  as 
the  flange  of  the  reverse  bar,  so  that  the  holes  are  half  off  and  half  on  its 
edge  ;  this  is  advantageous  in  that  it  facilitates  the  marking  of  the  holes  and  the 
bending  of  the  set-iron.  When  bending  it  to  the  scrive,  it  should  be  so  adjusted 
that  its  holes  may  fall  symmetrically  with  the  centre  line,  and,  having  chalked 
upon  it  the  position  of  the  floor  head  and  side  keelsons,  it  is  turned  over  and 
placed  in  the  same  relative  position  on  the  other  side  of  the  centre  line  (as 
determined  by  height  measurements),  and  its  outline  and  marks  chalked  on  the 
boards.  The  two  halves  of  the  floor  plate  are  now  laid  in  position  (see  Fig.  16), 
the  one  overlapping  the  other  and  with  their  upper  edges  coincident  with  the 
scrive  mark,  or,  if  anything,  rather  below  it,  and  the  following  lines  struck  in 
(with  chalk-line)  upon  them :  the  centre  line,  base  line,  rise-of-floor  line,  a  line 
coincident  with  the  straight  part  of  the  top  of  the  floor,  a  vertical  line  through 
each  side  keelson,  and  a  level  line,  say  iz  or  iS  inches  up  From  Uie  base  line. 

The  two  frame  angles  are  then  laid  in  place  on  the  top  of  the  floor,  with  their 
lower  parts  coincident  with  the  rise-of-floor  line  as  just  chalked  (Fig.  16, 
Plate  81),  the  upper  part  of  the  one  being  adjusted  to  its  scrive  mark,  and  that 
of  the  other  to  short  half-breadth  marks  specially  made  on  the  scrive  board  for 
the  purpose-  The  heel  of  the  frame  angle  is  then  chalked  on  the  floor  plate, 
and  the  rivet  and  drain  holes  marked  through.  The  set-iron  for  the  reverse  bar 
Is  now  laid  in  place  (Fig.  16)  on  the  upper  edge  of  the  floor  (its  position,  it  the 
floor  overlaps  the  scrive,  being  ascertained  by  gauge  marks),  its  upper  edge  is 
chalked  in,  if  the  floor  extends  above  it  at  any  part,  and  its  holes  are  marked 
^L    through.     If  holes  do  not  fall  conveniently  in  way  of  the  lugs  for  the  side 
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keelsons,  special  ones  are  now  marked  on  both  the  flour  and  set-iron  (Fig.  16). 

The  outer  end  of  the  set  overlaps  the  frame  angle,  and  any  holes  there  maj  be 
in  this  overlapping  part  are  marked  through  on  the  frame,  so  that  they  may  act 
subsequently  as  guide  marks  when  the  set  is  similarly  placed  for  marking  the 
reverse  bar  (Figs.  14  and  16}.  The  set  is  then  turned  over  and  applied  in  the 
same  way  to  the  other  half  of  the  floor. 

The  holes  in  the  lap  joint  of  the  tvo  floor  plates  may  be  marked  b;  the 
special  template  shown  in  Fig.  17,  Plate  81.  When  this  is  placed  in  position  ob 
the  overlapping  plate  (Fig.  17),  the  guide  arms  extend  over  the  lower  one,  and 
_  when  all  the  holes  are  marked— including  those  in  the  guide  arms — and  the 
'  overlapping  plate  is  removed,  it  may  be  replaced  subsequendy  (by  means  of  the 
guide  holes)  in  exactly  the  same  position  for  marking  the  holes  in  the  lowet 
plate  (Fig.  18).  Sometimes  the  holes  are  punched  in  the  overlapping  plate 
before  it  is  laid  in  place,  but  this  usually  involves  extra  labour.  The  holes  in 
the  frame  and  reverse  bar  which  fall  on  the  lap  may  be  transferred  to  the  lower 
plate  when  the  upper  one  is  removed,  by  the  frame  angle,  still  in  position,  and 
the  reverse  bar  sct-irou.  Limber  holes  are  marked  on  the  floor  plate,  in 
accordance  with  the  'midship  section.  The  level  hne  is  permanently  maiked 
with  a  centre  punch,  and  the  dabs  encircled  with  paint ;  these  marks  are  useful 
in  checking  the  relative  positions  of  the  two  floor  plates  when  riveting  them 
together,  for  checking  the  vertical  position  of  the  hee!  pieces,  and  for  roughly 
plumbing  the  frames  during  erection. 

The  reverae  bars  are  now  taken  in  hand.  So  far  the  only  holes  punched 
in  them  are  those  in  the  fore-and-aft  flange  for  the  ceiling  bolts,  and  now  the 
rivet  holes  in  the  other  flange,  for  the  connection  to  the  floor  plate  and  frame 
angle,  which  have  already  been  punched  in  the  latter,  must  be  transferred.  Foi 
this  purpose  the  reverse  bar  is  turned  upside  down,  and  the  frame  angle  laid  00 
top  of  it,  as  shown  in  Fig.  14,  Plate  81.  The  two  bars  must  be  so  placed  that 
their  lower  parts,  where  they  diverge,  are  in  their  proper  relative  positions,  for  if 
not  they  would  not  both  conform  with  the  floor  plate,  in  which  the  rivet  holes 
are  already  marked.  This  might  be  accomplished  by  actually  trying  the  floor 
plate  in  place  between  them,  but  the  same  result  may  be  more  conveniently 
secured  by  means  of  the  floor  set-iron,  which,  in  efiect,  is  equivalent  to  a  strip  of 
the  up|ier  edge  of  the  floor.  When  this  is  applied  to  the  reverse  bar,  as  sJiown 
in  Fig.  14,  with  its  end  overlapping  the  frame  angle  (as  it  did  before  when  the 
floor  was  marked),  then,  when  the  latter  is  so  adjusted  lengthwise,  that  the  guide 
holes,  previously  marked  upon  it  from  the  set,  are  again  coincident  with  the 
same  holes  in  the  set,  the  two  bars  must  necessarily  be  in  their  proper  relative 
positions,  i.e.  the  holes  in  both  of  them  (so  far  only  indicated  on  the  reverse  bar 
by  the  set)  will  correspond  with  those  already  marked  on  the  floor  plate. 

To  complete  the  marking  of  the  reverse  bar,  its  upper  and  lower  ends  are 
marked  for  cutting,  the  latter  at  the  centre  lijie  as  indicated  on  the  set  (Fig,  r4, 
Plate  81),  and  the  former  flush  with  tlie  top  of  the  frame  angle,  or,  if  it  stops  at 
a  lower  deck,  rather  more  than  the  height  of  the  continuous  gunwale  bar  above 
it.  Then  the  positions  of  the  keelsons  and  side  stringers  are  nicked  in,  the 
former  from  the  marks  on  the  set,  and  the  latter  from  those  on  the  frame  angle ; 
and  a  rivet  hole  is  marked  on  the  fore-and-aft  flange  on  each  side  of  these  nicks 
tor  the  connection  of  the  fore-and-aft  keelson  angles.  Unless  the  work  is  care- 
fully done,  however,  it  is  preferable  to  bear  these  two  holes  in  the  ship,  after  the 
keelsons  are  lined  off  (Art.  6ao).  If  special  holes  have  been  punched  in  the 
floor  for  the  keelson  lugs,  their  position  is  shown  on  the  set-iron,  and  they  are 
now  transferred  to  the  reverse  bar  (I''ig.  14).  A  rivet  hole  may  also  be  marked 
on  the  fore-and-aft  flange  just  above  the  lower  deck,  to  take  the  continuous 
gunwale  bar,  but  it  is  better  to  bear  this  hole  in  the  ship  after  ihe  deck  beams 
are  faired.  The  curvature  of  the  reverse  bar  may  not  be  quite  that  of  the  frame 
angle,  and  when  the  latter  is  placed  upon  the  reverse  bar  to  transfer  the  holes, 
it  must  be  carefully  adjusted  successively  at  each  part,  so  that  its  toe  may  be 
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flush  with  the  heel  of  the  reverse  frame,  or,  in  the  case  of  deep  frames,  at  a  fixed 
parallel  distance  therefrom,  as  indicated  by  a  line  previously  gauged  on  the 
reverse  bar.  If,  at  the  floor  head,  a  blank  space  has  not  been  left  in  the 
transverse  flange  of  the  frame  angle,  one  of  its  rivet  holes  may  fall  half  on  and 
half  off  the  toe  of  the  former,  in  which  case  it  is  better  not  to  punch  it,  but  to 
introduce  another ;  this  ill-placed  hole  is  a  common  feature  in  ships'  frames. 

The  reverse  bar  and  floor  plate  may  now  be  cut  and  punched.  It  should  be- 
'  observed  that  the  holes  in  the  upper  edge  of  the  floor  ace  not  marked  on  the 
faying  surface,  and  if  the  utmost  efficiency  in  tbe  riveting  were  required,  they 
would  have  to  be  reversed  to  the  other  side  of  the  plate.  And  the  same  remark 
applies  to  the  riveting  of  deep  built  frames,  when  the  reverse  bar  is  placed,  as  it 
usually  is,  on  the  bosom  side  of  the  frame  (as  in  Plate  105).  As  the  lower 
curved  edge  of  the  floor  plate— as  chalked  from  the  frame  angle — is  on  the  faying 
surface,  it  should  be  reversed,  so  that  the  plaie  may  be  sheared  from  the  other 
side  to  the  faying  surface  (Art.  409).  This  may  be  readily  done  by  punching  a 
few  consecutive  holes  (at  the  same  time  as  tbe  others)  from  the  edge  of  the  plate 
to  the  line,  so  that  when  the  plate  is  turned  over,  the  ends  of  the  scores,  so 
formed,  may  locale  the  curve  and  enable  it  to  be  struck  in  with  a  chalk-line  (in 
short  lengths),  or  with  a  flexible  batten.  The  scoring  of  the  plate  in  this  way  is 
also  advantageous  in  that  it  causes  the  shearing  to  fall  ofl*  in  short  pieces,  if  in 
one  long  piece  it  would  interfere  with  the  adjustment  of  the  plate  at  the  machine. 
The  edge  is  sheared  from  i  to  i  inch  within  the  frame  line,  so  as  to  leave  ample 
clearance  from  the  shell  plating. 

The  frame  heel  pieces  are  usually  filled  when  the  frames  are  screwed  up 
ready  for  riveting.  In  a  vessel  having  a  large  rise  of  floor,  they  have  a  sharp 
bend  in  the  middle  (Plate  100),  and  in  such  case  they  are  made  by  "angle 
smiths."  The  position  of  each  one,  when  put  in  place  on  the  frame  to  mark  the 
holes,  should  be  checked  by  gauging  from  the  level  line  nicked  in  on  the  floor 
"for  the  purpose.  It  would  be  improper  to  adjtist  it  merely  flush  with  the  shell 
flange  of  the  frame  angles,  for,  as  the  latter  are  not  always  fair  at  their  ends,  the 
heel  piece  might  not  lie  on  the  top  of  the  keel,  or  it  might  be  too  low,  and  thus, 
by  elevating  the  entire  frame,  destroy  the  fairness  of  the  vessel's  bottom  and 
deck  beams.  Sometimes  the  heel  pieces  are  made  at  an  early  period,  so  that 
they  may  be  fitted  on  the  scrive  board.  The  keelson  and  side-stringer  lugs  ate 
also  fitted  when  the  frames  are  screwed  up  ready  for  riveting.  The  position  of 
each  keelson  and  side  stringer  is  indicated  by  a  nick  on  the  reverse  bar,  and  the 
Jugs  should  be  fitted  symmetrically  with  these  ;  but  if  three  holes  have  not  been 
specially  punched,  this  may  be  impracticable,  for  in  taking  the  three  nearest 
holes,  the  lugs  may  project  more  on  one  side  than  on  the  other,  and  he 
unnecessarily  long.  If  the  three  rivet  holes  in  the  frame  have  been  punched  by 
a  pattern  template,  the  same  template  may  be  employed  for  marking  the  lugs. 
Lugs  towards  the  vessel's  ends,  which  are  much  bevelled,  should  be  fitted  and 
marked  in  place,  otherwise  they  are  very  apt  to  be  out  of  line  with  tbe  reverse 
bar,  both  in  bevel  and  level  (see  Fig.  7,  Plate  80).  This  is  a  common  defect,  . 
and  it  is  often  due  to  the  fact  that  keelson  lugs  and  the  like  are  fitted  by  lads. 
It  is  often  clumsily  remedied  by  fitting  liners  at  the  back  of  the  keelson  or 
stringer  angles  (Fig.  10),  but  sometimes  it  is  not  remedied  at  all,  in  which  case 
the  only  contact  secured  is  that  due  to  the  distortion  of  the  flanges  during  the 

'  riveting  (see  Figs.  8  and  9). 

Art.  697.  In  bending  fi-ames  at  the  bow  or  stem  which  have  a  double 
curvature,  two  set-irons  are  required,  one  for  the  lower  part  and  one  for  the 
upper.  In  fixing  them  to  the  slabs  (only  that  set  which  takes  the  toe  of  the  bar 
need  be  fixed  down),  one  is  so  placed  as  to  take  the  heel  of  the  bar  and  the 
other  the  toe,  and  when  the  bar  (already  bevelled)  is  withdrawn  from  the 
furnace,  it  is  placed  in  the  gap  between  the  two  sets,  and  both  ends  bent  round 
simultaneously.      Fig.  6,  Plate  82,  illustrates  the  manner  of  bending  bossed 

■        frames ;  here  the  bar  is  bent  in  detail,  being  reheated  as  required.     When  there 
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is  only  a  small  reverse  curvatuce,  as  shown  in  Fig.  7,  the  hot  bar  may  be  forced 
into  the  hollow  of  the  set  by  blows  from  a  massive  ramming  tool,  slid  forcibly 
against  it  over  the  surface  of  the  slabs. 

The  bulkhead  frame,  or  Bhell  angles,  are  bent  with  the  other  frames 
In  the  case  of  Ihe  end  bulkheads,  one  of  the  bars  (if  there  are  two)  has  a  dose, 
and  the  other  an  open  bevel  (Fig.  6,  Plate  So).  In  the  former  the  holes  in  both 
flanges  are  punched  before  bending  and  bevelling,  those  in  its  transverse  flange 
being  transfened  to  the  other  when  both  are  bent.  The  holes  are  punched  in 
the  close-bevelled  bar  before  it  is  bent  and  bevelled,  because,  owing  to  the  bevel, 
it  would  be  awkward,  if  not  impracticable,  to  do  so  afterwards.  A\'hen  marking 
Ihe  holes  in  the  transverse  flange  of  the  straight  bulkhead  bar,  a  space  should  be 
left  in  way  of  those  decks  and  side  stringers  which  pierce  the  bulkhead,  so  that 
suitable  holes  may  he  punched  subsequently  for  the  watertight  collar  angle* 
(Figs-  II  and  la,  Plate  55).  In  transferring  the  holes  from  the  one  bar  to  the 
other,  the  one  is  placed  on  the  top  of  the  other,  andj  if  there  is  any  bevel,  it  is 
important  that  they  should  be  kept  apart  by  the  thickness  of  the  bulkhead 
plating,  and  with  their  shell  flanges  in  one  plane;  if  placed  in  contact,  then, 
when  riveted  lo  the  bulkhead,  the  one  flange  would  project  beyond  the  other,  ai 
shown  in  Fig.  6,  Plate  80.  This  also  applies  to  the  marking  of  the  double  frame 
angles  required  at  the  fore  end  of  vessels  of  full  form  (Art.  135)-  For  caulking 
purposes,  both  toes  of  the  open-bevelled,  bulkhead,  frame  angles  should  be 
planed  before  bending,  otherwise  they  may  be  sheared  or  chipped  by  hand  ;  in 
many  yards,  however,  the  toe  is  left  untouched  {Art.  409). 

Art.  596.  Chaniiel  frames  are  bent  in  a  similar  way  to  angle  franies. 
They  do  not  alter  curvature  in  coohng,  which  simplifies  the  work ;  they  warp 
vertically,  but  this,  of  course  may  be  easily  corrected.  As  they  combine  in 
themselves  frame  angle  and  reverse  bar,  they  are  stiff  to  bend  ;  and  care  must, 
therefore,  be  taken  to  bend  iheni  to  their  exact  shape  in  the  first  instance.  If, 
when  cold,  ihcy  do  not  correspond  with  the  scrive,  they  cannot,  as  with  angle 
frames,  be  corrected  by  hammer  blows :  if  there  is  a  beam-bending  machine  at 
hand  they  may  be  bent  hy  it,  or  the  rail-straightener  shown  in  Fig.  2,  Plate  83, 
may  be  used ;  otherwise,  tiiey  may  be  bent  on  the  slabs,  by  dogging  them  down 
and  applying  the  squeezer  as  already  described ;  the  hydraulic  squeezer, 
described  in  Art.  595,  is,  of  course,  particularly  efficient  for  heavy  work  of  this 
kind.  The  tendency  of  the  rivet  holes  in  the  shell  flange  at  the  bilge  to  become 
oval  with  the  bending  is  here  exceedingly  marked,  due  to  the  fact  that  in  a 
channel  bar  the  neutral  axis  is  midway  between  the  two  flanges,  and  not  close  to 
the  shell  flange  as  in  an  angle  bar.  In  practice,  therefore,  even  when  the 
curvature  at  the  bilge  is  very  easy,  the  punching  of  the  rivet  holes  must 
deferred  until  after  the  bending. 

It  is  not  every  punching  machine  that  can  deal  with  channel  bars,  for 
bolster  must  admit  of  the  lower  flange  occupying  a  position  directly  under 
one  in  process  of  punching ;  one  especially  adapted  for  this  work  is  shown  in 
Fig.  la,  Plate  115.  Bevelling  machines  are  not  adapted  for  channel  bars,  they 
must,  therefore,  be  bevelled  by  hand,  but  the  angle  of  bevel  is  usually  small,  for 
the  bow  and  stern  frames,  where  alone  it  is  considerable,  are  usually  of  built 
type.  If  the  bevel  is  considerable,  they  are  bevelled  (in  one  or  both  flanges) 
before  bending,  for  as  there  are  two  flanges  to  manipulate,  it  might  not  be 
practicable  lo  do  so  afler  the  bending.  The  mode  of  procedure  is  illustrated  in 
Fig.  24,  Plate  80,  On  withdrawing  the  hot  channel  bar  from  the  furnace,  ~ 
heavy  rectangular  bar  is  laid  on  the  web  and  clamped  rigidly  down  with  di  _ 
whereupon  both  llanges  are  bevelled  simultaneously,  by  different  workmen, 
the  manner  already  described.  If  the  bevel  is  considerable,  the  clamping  eflft 
of  the  rectangular  bar  does  not  entirely  prevent  the  web  from  rising  under 
action  of  the  bevelling  lever  and  becoming  distorted  as  shown  in  Fig.  24, 
requires,  therefore,  to  be  faired  subsequently,  with  the  flattening  iron  (as 
Fig.  26). 
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When  a  channel  frame  is  split  in  way  of  the  floor  plale,  as  shown  in  Figs. 
ii  3i  or  4,  Plate  6,  the  following  is  the  procedure  adopted  in  bending  it.  Two 
set-irons  are  used,  a  long  one  for  the  part  above  the  bilge  and  the  split  reverse 
bar  portion,  and  a  short  one  for  the  spht  frame  portion.  When  both  sets  are 
fixed  in  their  proper  relative  positions  on  the  slahs,  the  smaller  one  is  tempo- 
rarily removed,  and,  with  its  dogs,  etc.,  laid  carefully  aside,  so  thai  it  may  be 
expeditiously  replaced.  The  channel  bar,  the  lower  end  of  which  has  already 
.been  split  ^Art.  643),  is  now  withdrawn  from  the  furnace,  and  the  part  of  it  at  the 
termination  of  the  split,  being  placed  against  the  set,  the  upper  and  split  reverse- 
bar  portion  are  simultaneously  benl ;  as  soon  as  the  latter  part  is  bent  out  of 
the  way,  the  small  set  is  replaced  and  the  split  frame  portion  bent  round  it. 
After  this,  while  the  bar  is  still  hot,  it  is  bevelled,  both  flanges  simultaneously; 
or  if  already  bevelled,  the  existing  bevel  is  adjusted  (as  already  noticed,  if  the 
bevel  is  considerable  it  may  be  necessary  to  impress  it  in  a  first  heat,  when  the 
bar  is  straight). 

In  bending  Z  framea,  a  special  procedure  must  be  adopted,  because  they 
do  not  He  flat  on  the  slabs.  As  in  the  case  of  channel  frames,  their  curvature 
does  not  alter  while  they  cool,  and  the  holes  at  the  bilge  are  subject  to  the  same 
pronounced  ovalling  efiect.  Bevelling  machines  are  adapted  for  Z  bars  (Fig.  4, 
Plate  80},  but  as  they  only  bevel  one  flange  at  a  time,  the  bar  must  be  passed 
through  twice,  and  be  reheated  for  bending.  When  bevelled  by  hand,  before  bend- 
ing, the  bar  is  dogged  down,  as  shown  in  Fig.  ai,  with  its  web  resting  on  a  long 
bar  of  iron  ;  or  the  lower  flange  may  be  inserted  in  a  long  crevice  left  purposely 
between  the  slabs,  so  that  its  web  may  rest  on  their  surface.  Only  one  flange 
can  be  dealt  with  at  a  time,  and  the  bar  must  be  reheated  for  bevelling  the 
other.  There  are  ditferent  methods  in  vogue  of  bending  Z  bars.  By  that 
shown  in  Fig.  5,  Plate  83,  a  broad  and  massive  set-iron  is  used ;  it  is  bent  to 
the  scrive,  edge  up,  so  that  when  similarly  placed  on  the  slabs  it  may  stand 
sufficiently  high  to  take  the  heel  of  the  Z  bar  as  shown.  As  the  pressure  of  the 
latter  tends  to  bend  the  set  laterally,  it  must  be  thick,  and  be  substantially  made 
up  behind.  To  support  the  web  during  the  bending,  a  number  of  rectangular 
iron  blocks  are  placed  loosely  in  front  of  the  set.  The  lower  part  of  the 
squeezer  must  stand  above  the  slabs,  so  as  to  take  contact  with  the  heel  of  the  Z 
bar,  a  condition  secured  by  forming  its  fulcrum  pin  with  a  shoulder  as  shown  in 
the  elevation  (Fig.  5).  The  method  usually  adopted  in  bending  heavy  Z  bars 
is  shown  in  Fig.  4,  Plate  82,  and  in  Fig.  6,  Plate  83.  The  cast-iron  blocks  B 
(Fig.  6)  not  only  support  the  web  of  the  bar,  hut  their  shoulder  takes  contact 
with  the  heel.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  outer  end  of  the  blocks  should  take 
contact  with  the  shell  flange  of  the  Z ;  it  is  advantageous,  however,  that  it  should 
do  so  in  the  case  of  the  unbevelled  "midship  frames,  because  the  ends  of  the 
blocks  then  check  the  tendency  of  the  shell  flange  to  fold  inwards  at  the  bilge, 
where  the  curvature  is  sharp.  To  secure  this  advantage,  therefore,  the  blocks 
are  usually  made  with  double  ends,  suitable  for  bars  of  different  sizes.  The 
method  of  bending  a  Z  bar  when  split  at  the  bilge  is  shown  in  Figs.  3,  4,  and  j, 
riale  82.  In  this  respect  they  are  more  easily  manipulated  than  a  channel  bar, 
because,  as  the  split  reverse-bar  and  frame  portions  stand  at  different  levels,  a 
set  for  each  one  may  be  fixed  down  permanently,  as  shown  in  Fig.  4.  To  fair 
and  adjust  Z  frames  on  the  scrive  board,  is  awkward,  for  they  do  not  lie  flat, 
and  as  the  heel  is  elevated  about  3  inches  above  the  scrive,  its  coincidence 
therewith  must  be  ascertained  by  means  of  gauges,  as  shown  at  C,  Fig.  6, 
Plate  S3. 

Bulb-angle  framea  are  bent  in  the  same  way  as  angle  frames,  a  thicker 
set  being  required  to  lake  contact  with  the  bulb.  Like  channel  and  Z  frames, 
they  are  stiff  to  bend,  and  the  holes  in  the  flange  at  the  bilge  are  subject  to  the 
same  pronounced  ovalling  tendency.  According  to  the  relative  massiveness  of 
the  bulb  and  heel,  their  curvature  during  the  cooling  may  alter  in  either  direction, 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

TEMPLATING,    PREPARING  CELLULAR   DOUBLE  BOTTOM    BY    TBUPLATB,   XT& 

Art.  699.  The  various  parts  of  the  hull  are  not  tried  in  place  until  theyaie 

shaped  and  finished.  To  put  each  one  in  its  berth,  in  order  to  mark  its  outUoe 
aad  rivet  holes,  and  then  take  it  anay,  and,  after  shaping  and  punching  it,  bring 
it  back,  would  involve  much  labour  and  loss  of  time.  It  should  be  observed 
that  in  the  early  days  of  iron  shipbuilding,  when  expedition  and  economy  woe 
less  considered,  this  was  a  common  plan.  The  independent  preparation  of  the 
various  parts  is  accomplished  by  means  of  templatflB.  Of  these  there  aie  two 
distinct  kinds,  those  which  serve  merely  for  transferring  the  holes  and  outline  <tf 
one  part  (or  parts),  already  punched,  to  another,  and  those  which  serve  u 
patterns  for  marking  both  parts,  independently.  Any  flat  piece  of  wood  (or 
metal)  on  which  the  position  of  the  holes,  in  a  part  already  punched,  may  be 
marked  for  transference  to  a  conjoined  part,  about  to  be  punched,  may  be 
termed  a  "  transferring  template!'  If  the  holes  are  bored  in  it,  so  that  both  patti 
may  be  marked  from  it,  it  is  a  "pattern  template"  The  former  is  the  mote 
largely  used,  and  will  be  noticed  first  in  the  following. 

A  template  such  as  is  used  for  tha  shell  plates  is  shown  in  Figs.  3  and  8, 
Plate  91.  It  is  simply  a  skeleton  mould,  made  of  pine  battens,  about  ^  inch 
thick,  tacked  together.  It  must,  of  course,  be  sufficiently  strong  not  to  la^  and 
alter  shape  should  it  by  chance  be  roughly  handled ;  it  might  be  made  amply 
strong  in  this  respect  by  fitting  a  diagonal  stay  across  the  various  parslld 
members,  but  as  this  would  be  somewhat  in  the  way,  it  is  usually  prefeired  to 
secure  the  necessary  strength  by  substantial  tacking  of  the  joints.  The  platers 
generally  make  theii  own  templates,  but  where,  as  in  the  shell  plating,  one  may 
serve  for  marking  a  large  number  of  plates,  it  may  be  neatly  made  in  the 
joiners'  shop. 

In  proceeding  to  mark  a  plate  for  cutting  and  punching,  the  template 
is  first  fixed  in  the  berth  it  is  to  occupy  (by  dips  or  hutch  hooks),  in  such  a  way 
that  all  the  rivet  holes  in  the  frames,  utc,  aie  covered  by  it  (see  Fig.  8,  Plate  91). 
The  holes  are  then  marked  on  ils  inner  surface  by  a  marking  pin  or  marker. 
This  is  simply  a  hollow  cylinder  or  tube  of  metal,  the  end  of  which,  being 
dipped  in  whiting,  leaves  a  circular  impress  on  the  template.  It  is  important 
that  the  diameter  of  the  marking  pin  should  be  just  that  of  the  rivet  holes 
through  which  it  is  thrust,  for,  if  smaller,  its  mark  would  not  often  be  concentric 
with  the  holes.  Some  of  the  holes  may  be  transferred  to  the  template  by 
striking  the  latter  with  a  flat-faced  hammur  against  the  steel  work,  so  that  the 
soft  wood  may  lake  an  impression  of  the  holes.  This  method  is  advantageous 
in  that  it  indicates  very  precisely  the  size  and  position  of  the  holes,  the  circle  of 
whhing  left  by  a  marking  pin  being  more  or  less  blurred  and  imperfectly 
concentric  with  the  hole ;  it  is  particularly  useful  where,  through  inaccessibility, 
it  may  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  ust;  a  marking  pin. 

The  outline  of  the  template  need  not  be  precisely  that  of  the  finished  plate ; 
that  is  to  say,  its  marginal  battens  may  extend  beyond,  or  fall  within,  the  edges 
of  the  plate,  as  indicated  in  ils  berth.  Preferably,  they  should  fall  rather  within, 
for  then  their  position  cnay  be  taken  account  of  by  spilings,  i-e.  by  noting  in 
figures,  at  various  points  on  the  margin  of  the  ttmplato,  how  far  off  from  its  «ige 
is  the  position  of  the  edge  of  the  plate  at  these  points  (  Fig.  8,  Plate  91).     If  the 
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template  were  the  precise  shape  of  the  plate,  there  would,  of  course,  be  no  need 
to  take  spilings,  but  to  make  an  accurately  shaped  template  for  each  plate  would 
be  tedious,  especially  if  its  edges  were  curved ;  by  the  usual  method,  the  same 
one  may  serve  for  a  large  number  of  plates,  and,  with  slij;ht  modification,  for 
many  more.  If  the  edges  of  the  template  are  straight,  and  if  the  plate  has  a 
straight  edge,  then,  of  course,  one  edge  of  the  template  may  be  placed  coincident 
with  the  straight  edge  of  the  plate  (Figs.  3  and  8). 

If  the  position  of  (he  edge  of  the  plate  is  indicated  (at  its  berth)  by  a  line,  as 
at  B,  Fig.  8,  Plate  91,  and  the  template  extends  beyond  it,  it  may  be  transferred 
to  the  lemplate  by  thickening  it  at  points  with  chalk  (as  shown),  and  striking  the 
template  against  it  at  these  places.  Or  gauge  marks  (or  a  gauge  line)  may  be 
made,  previously,  at  a  fixed  distance  from  the  line,  so  that  by  their  means  its 
position,  when  covered  by  the  template,  may  be  determined  and  marked  upon 
it  (see  Fig.  8).  If  the  plate  makes  an  edge-to-edge,  or  butt  joint  with  another 
already  in  place,  then,  if  the  template  overlaps  the  edge  of  the  plate,  this  may  be 
pencilled  directly  upon  it.  If  it  falls  short  of  the  edge,  spilings  may  be  taken; 
but,  if  accuracy  is  required,  tongues  of  wood  are  usually  tacked  upon  the  tem- 
plate, with  their  ends  either  butting  against  or  overlapping  the  edge  of  the  plate, 
as  at  C,  Fig.  8. 

To  mark  the  plate  from  the  template  the  latter  is  laid  upon  it  with  its  marks 
uppermost  (Fig.  3,  Plate  91).  If  one  edge  of  the  finished  plate  is  straight,  and 
the  rough  plate  happens  to  have  a  straight  edge,  the  necessity  to  shear  it  again 
may  be  avoided  by  disposing  the  template  from  it  as  a  basis  (Fig.  3).  And, 
similarly,  it  may  be  possible  to  avoid  the  shearing  of  one  of  the  ends.  If  the 
edges  of  the  finished  plate  require  to  be  planeil,  then  the  template  must  be  so 
disposed  as  to  leave  a  margin  of  at  least  \  inch.  The  edges  are  transferred  by 
setting  otfthe  spilings  noted  on  the  template,  but  if  their  position  is  marked  on 
the  latter,  they  ate  transferred  to  the  plate  below  by  striking  a  fine  centre-punch 
right  through  the  template  at  the  marks  (Fig.  3).  Subsequently,  when  the 
template  is  removed,  a  chalk  line  is  struck  through  these  spiling  marks,  or 
centre-punch  dabs  (Fig.  3)  ;  if  the  edge  is  slightly  curved,  the  chalk  line  may  be 
Struck  sideways,  or  in  short  lengths ;  but  if  the  curvature  is  considerable,  a  flexible 
batten  must  be  employed.  Edges  which  are  to  be  planed  are  marked  perma- 
nently by  a  centre-punch  ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  plater  sometimes  employs  a 
double  punch,  which  makes  a  second  dab  about  i  inch  within  the  line,  for  by 
this  means  he  is  able  to  check  the  work  of  the  planer  in  case  the  latter  should 
spoil  the  plate  by  planing  more  off  the  edge  than  is  required. 

As  regards  the  transference  of  the  holes,  some  it  may  be  necessary  to  mark 
on  the  upper  surface  of  the  plate,  and  some  on  the  lower,  depending  on  which 
is  the  faying  surface  for  these  particular  holes.  In  the  cose  of  an  inside  strake 
of  shell,  for  instance,  the  faying  surface  for  the  frame  rivets  is  the  inside  of  the 
plate,  and  that  for  the  landing  rivets,  tlie  outside,  and,  consequently,  these  two 
sets  of  holes  must  be  punched  from  opposite  sides  (Art.  391).  They  are 
transferred  by  the  double-arm  markers,  or  reversera,  shown  in  Figs.  4  to  7, 
Plate  91.  Tiie  reverser.  Fig,  5,  is  employed  for  marking  holes  on  the  under 
surface ;  when  using  it,  the  plate  is  laid  on  trestles,  and  each  time  the  hole  in  the 
end  of  the  upper  arm  is  adjusted  over  a  hole  on  the  template,  a  boy  below  the 
plate  marks  the  hole  in  the  lower  arm  with  a  marking  pin.  The  reverser, 
Fig,  4,  is  not  often  used,  for  it  is  awkward  to  manipulate,  and  it  is  always 
uncertain  whether  or  not  it  is  marking  the  holes  properly.  The  reverser,  Fig.  fi, 
is  used  for  transferring  the  holes  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  plate.  When  using 
it,  the  template  is  hfted  locally  so  that  the  lower  arm  may  be  slipped  in  between 
it  and  the  plate  ;  the  template  must,  of  course,  be  firmly  clipped  to  the  plate 

.  elsewhere,  so  that  the  lifting  of  it  at  one  part  may  not  shift  it  as  a  whole.  With 
■mall  templates,  which  cannot  be  lifted  locally  without  danger  of  shifting  them 
bodily,  the  holes  are  marked  by  driving  a  centre-punch  through  their  centres, 

I  and  when  the  template  is  removed,  making  a  circular  mark  around  each  dab 
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with  a  marking  pin.  By  this  method  the  accuracy  of  the  work  depends  on  tb« 
care  and  skill  of  the  men,  for  in  driving  the  punch  through  the  template,  Ihe 
centre  of  the  hole  is  merely  judged  by  the  eye,  and,  again,  when  applying 
the  marker  concentric  with  the  dab  ;  there  are  thus  two  chances  of  error,  and  if 
both  happen  to  have  the  same  bias,  the  resulting  discrepancy  may  be  large. 
With  -skilful  workmen,  however,  holes  transferred  in  this  way  may  be  no  len 
accurately  placed  than  when  a  reverser  is  used ;  for  with  the  latter  there  is  alsi 
a  chance  of  error,  because  its  marks  may  not  always  be  perfectly  coincident 
witl]  the  marks  on  the  template,  and  they  may  be  ill  defined  and  impetfecilj 
circular.  Whiting  is  used  for  marking  the  holes  on  the  templates,  for  it  may  be 
washed  off  when  another  plate  is  about  to  be  marked.  Faint  is  used  for  marking 
plates,  etc.,  because  it  is  not  so  easily  effaced,  it  does  not  wash  off  in  »« 
weather,  and  it  serves  to  lubricate  the  punch. 

Art.  600.  Pattern  templates  differ  from  the  transferring  templates  just 
described,  in  that  they  are  carefully  made  patterns,  in  which  all  the  rivet  hole 
are  bored,  and  from  which  the  conjoined  parts  may  be  prepared  quite  independ- 
ently. They  are  only  applicable,  however,  for  parts  which  occur  in  lari;* 
numbers,  and  which  are  identical  in  one  or  more  features,  for  it  would  obviously 
be  unprofitable  to  make  a  pattern  which  could  only  be  used  once  or  twice,  the 
labour  of  making  it  being  greater  than  that  saved  by  its  application. 

A  simple  example  will  illustrate  their  use.  In  Fig.  3,  Plate  84,  the  sboti 
angles  B,  connecting  the  floor  plates  to  the  vertical  keel,  occur  in  large  numbers, 
and  are  identical  in  every  respect.  If  the  vessel  were  built  in  the  old-fashioned, 
unsystematic  way,  the  holes  in  the  ends  of  the  floors  and  in  the  vertical  kral 
would  be  punched  arbitrarily,  and  when  a  number  of  floors  were  erected,  they 
would  be  carefully  faired  by  the  shipwrights,  and  temporarily  secured  (by 
ribbands,  shores,  and  clamp  washers)  until  the  connecting  angles  were  prepared, 
this  being  done  by  means  of  transferring  templates,  or  by  applying  the  angles 
themselves  in  place.  By  the  procedure  now  generally  adopted,  pattern  templates 
(A  and  B,  Fig.  4)  are  made  at  an  early  period,  one  for  each  flange  of  the 
connecting  angle,  from  which  the  holes  in  the  floor  plates,  vertical  keel,  and  in 
the  angles  themselves,  may  all  be  marked  and  punched.  The  connecting  angles 
may,  therefore,  be  made  at  any  time,  and  they  may  be  riveted  to  the  floors  (or 
to  the  vertical  keel)  before  these  are  erecleil,  so  that  immediately  they  arc 
erected  they  may  be  bolted  in  their  proper  positions,  thus  saving  time  and 
avoiding  the  labour  of  fairing  the  various  parts  and  making  temporary  connec- 
tions. A  separate  template  is  usually  made  for  each  flange  of  the  angles, 
because,  if  the  same  one  were  used  for  both,  the  holes  would  be  opposite  one 
another,  a  disposition  which,  in  small  angles,  it  is  usually  endeavoured  to  avoid, 
to  facilitate  the  riveting  and  avoid  lines  of  marked  transverse  weakness  in 
the  bar. 

It  is  now  common  to  prepare  nearly  all  the  framework  of  a  cellular  double 
bottom  by  pattern  lemptales,  as  also  many  other  parts  of  the  hull.  The  system 
is  sometimes  referred  to  as  "double  templating,"  because  the  template 
serves  for  marking  the  holes  in  both  connected  parts,  instead  of  in  one  only.  It 
is  advantageous  in  that  it  results  in  great  expedition  and  minimizes  labour ;  for 
all  parts  may  be  made  independently,  and,  therefore,  without  delay,  and  many 
may  be  riveted  together  by  hand  or  hydraulic  power  before  they  are  erected,  or 
before  even  the  keel  is  laid.  It  is  also  advantageous  in  that,  as  the  templates 
are  prepared  in  the  mould  loft,  the  most  suitable  disposition  of  the  conjoin  ^^ 
parts  and  of  the  connecting  rivets  may  be  carefully  determined,  and  thus  let 
nothing  to  the  uncertain  judgment  of  individual  workmen.  But,  on  the  o^ 
hand,  it  demands  great  care  on  the  part  of  the  men,  for  a  small  mistakej 
applying  the  templates  may  result  in  numerous  bad  holes  and  ill-fitting  or  sp( 
parts.  The  chance  of  serious  error  is  greater  than  in  the  single -template  systd 
because,  not  only  is  there  a  chance  of  Uie  pattern  template  being  placed,  s  _ 
shade  too  high  in  the  one  pan,  and  a  shade  too  low  in  the  other,  but  thert] 
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also  a.  possibility  of  some  of  the  holes  being  punched  a  shude  above  the  mark 
in  the  first,  and  a  shade  below  it  in  the  second,  ao  accumulation  of  four  errors 
which  might  result  in  a  serious  discrepancy.  But,  with  single  templating,  there 
is  also  a  considerable  chance  of  error,  for,  besides  deviations  of  the  punch, 
inaccuracies  may  occur  in  marking  the  holes  on  the  template,  and  again  in 
transferring  them  from  this  to  the  plate  or  bar,  for  as  the  marking  pin  is  always 
at  least  -j^  inch  smaller  than  the  hole  through  which  it  is  thrust,  its  impress  may 
not  be  concentric  with  it,  and  may  be  so  ill-defined  as  to  offer  but  a  poor  mark 
for  the  punch.  With  a  pattern  template  the  marking  work  is  more  accurate, 
because  the  holes  in  the  template  are  cylindrical,  and  the  marker  is  made  to  fit 
them  with  plug-like  accuracy,  and  further,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  work  the 
parts  are  conveniently  placed,  in  the  shed.  In  yards  where  the  double-template 
system  is  largely  adopted,  it  is  found  that  when  the  men  exercise  due  care  the 
work  is  no  less  accurate  than  when  done  by  the  single-template  system. 

Before  desctibing  the  procedure  of  preparing  the  parts  of  a  cellular  double 
bolCom  by  pattern  template,  it  will  be  well  to  notice  a  point  of  fundamental 
importance  in  this  system  of  work.  In  the  example  just  given  of  the  angle  bars 
connecting  the  floors  ttithe  vertical  keel,  it  is  evident  that  in  the  four  applications 
of  the  two  templates  (to  the  floor,  vertical  keel,  and  each  of  the  two  flanges  of 
the  angle  bar)  they  must  be  disposed  in  the  relative  positions  they  were  designed 
to  occupy  when  made  in  the  mould  loft,  for,  if  not,  the  floor  plate  when  connected 
to  the  vertical  keel  would  not  occupy  its  proper  position,  it  might  be  too  high  or 
too  low.  If,  when  the  two  templates  were  made,  their  lower  ends  were  cut  flush 
with,  say,  the  top  of  the  keel,  and  if,  each  time  tiiey  were  applied  to  the  structural 
parts,  their  ends  were  again  kept  flush  with  the  top  of  the  keel  (or  with  its 
known  position),  the  required  result  would,  of  course,  be  secured.  The  keel, 
however,  cannot  be  taken  as  a  basis,  for  its  position  could  not  be  indicated  on 
all  of  the  parts ;  what  is  done,  therefore,  is  to  assume  a  level  line,  about  half- 
way up  the  floors,  say,  2  feet  above  the  top  of  the  keel,  mark  it  on  all  the 
structural  parts,  and  on  all  the  pattern  templates,  and  use  it  as  a  common  basis 
in  applying  the  latter.  This  level  line  is  lettered  LL  in  the  various  parts  shown 
in  Figs.  3,  4,  7,  and  8,  Plate  84.  For  instance,  when  the  first  of  the -two 
templates  {A  or  B,  Fig.  4)  for  the  vertical  connecting  angles  is  applied  to  mark 
the  holes  in  one  of  the  flanges,  a  mark  is  made  on  the  heel  of  the  bar  opposite 
a  mark  or  nick,  LL,  on  the  template,  which  serves  as  a  guide  when  applying  the 
other  template  to  the  other  flange.  Also,  when  applying  the  same  templates  to 
the  vertical  keel  and  floor,  their  guide  marks  are  kept  coincident  with  the  level 
line  drawn  on  these  parts  (see  D,  Fig.  4,  Plate  85).  In  some  cases  the  two 
templates  are  united  as  shown  at  Q,  Fig.  4,  Plate  S4,  so  that  both  flanges  of  the 
angle  bar  may  be  marked  by  one  application,  but  unless  the  angle  bar  is  perfectly 
straight  this  method  leads  to  inaccuracies. 

Art.  601.  Notice  now  the  procedure  of  preparing  the  framework  of  a 
cellular  double  bottom  such  as  that  shown  in  Fig,  3,  Plate  84.  It  should  be 
observed  that  in  few  shipyards  is  the  worlc  carried  out  in  precisely  the  same  way  ; 
in  the  following  an  excellent  and  fairly  common  method  will  be  described.  The 
scrive  board  for  a  vessel  having  a  double  bottom  is  shown  in  Plate  79,  In  large, 
full-lined,  cargo  boats  quite  one-third  of  the  double  bottom  frames  amidships  are 
identical,  so  that  these  may  be  made  entirely  by  template,  without  any  reference 
to  the  scrive  board.  The  various  templates  provided  for  the  work  are  shown  in 
Fig,  4,  Plate  84. 

Notice,  in  the  first  place,  the  preparation  of  the  frame  angles.  For  those 
amidships  there  are  two  templates,  C  and  D  (Fig.  4,  Plate  84).  Template  C  is 
for  the  vertical  or  floor  flange;  it  is  a  duplicate  of  the  lower  part  of  the  floor 
template,  and  it  not  only  gives  the  rivet  and  drain  holes,  but  the  curve  of  the 
bar.  Template  D  is  for  the  shell  flange ;  it  gives  the  rivet  holes  and  shell  land- 
ings, and  it  will  be  observed  that  there  is  a  hole  in  each  landing,  for  in  way  of 
these  frames  the  landings  are  parallel  to  the  keel,  and  there  is  no  uncertainty  a 
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to  the  ultimate  position  of  the  frames  (Art.  594).  By  means  of  these  tm 
templates  the  frame  angles  may  be  bent,  cut,  and  punched.  If  the  ban,  at 
delivered  in  the  shipyard,  are  free  from  twist,  they  might  be  bent  to  shape  cdd, 
in  the  beam-bending  machine,  for  they  are  short,  of  light  scantlings,  and  ahnoit 
straight.  But  it  is  usually  found  easier  and  more  satisfactory  to  bend  them  in  die 
usual  way,  on  the  slabs,  for  they  may  then  be  finished  flat  and  fair,  and  as  the 
one  set-iron  serves  for  all  the  bars,  the  work  may  be  done  expeditiously,  ia 
wholesale  fashion.  Sometimes  the  necessity  to  bend  these  frames  is  avoid^  by 
placing  the  tanlc  margin  plate  so  far  in  from  the  bilge  as  to  include  within  the 
tank  only  that  portion  of  them  which  is  straight  (see  Plates  1 13B  and  1 130).  The 
holes,  etc.,  are  marked  after  the  bars  are  bent,  by  means  of  the  templates;  and, 
in  applying  these,  they  must  be  placed  in  a  certain  lengthwise-  position  tel^Tcly 
to  one  another,  for,  if  not,  the  shell  landings  would  not  he  at  the  proper  distance 
from  the  keel.  Their  proper  relative  position  is,  of  course,  fixed  by  the  XtAs- 
man  who  makes  them,  and  is  indicated  by  corresponding  gauge  or  guide  mitii, 
as  shown.  If  the  two  templates  were  applied  to  the  frame  angles  sitnultaneonsly, 
they  would  be  properly  placed  when  their  guide  marks  were  opposite  each  other, 
but  as  they  are  applied  separately,  a  mark  is  made  on  the  heel  of  the  bar,  at 
already  described.  The  end  of  the  bar  might  be  taken  as  a  guide  in  adjustiif 
the  templates,  but  as  a  rule  the  ends  are  rough  and  irregular. 

The  frame  angles  towards  the  vessel's  ends,  which  vary  in  shape,  are  marked, 
punched,  bent,  and  bevelled  by  reference  to  the  scrive  board,  as  already  described 
for  ordinary  frames.  If  the  vessel  has  a  flat-plate  keel,  and  it  is  fitted  before 
the  frames  are  erected,  the  shell  flange  of  the  latter  should  be  left  blank  in  wa; 
of  it,  for  it  is  better  to  drill  these  particular  holes  in  the  ship.  After  the  frame 
angles  (those  at  the  ends  which  vary  in  shape)  are  punched,  bent,  and  bevelled, 
the  curvature  of  each  one  is  adjusted  on  the  scrive  board,  the  shell  landings 
nicked  in  and  the  ends  marked  for  cutting.  While  each  one  is  lying  in  position 
on  the  scrive  board,  a  short  template  G  (Fig.  4,  Plate  84),  which  is  also  used 
for  marking  the  holes  in  the  end  of  the  floor  (Fig.  8),  is  placed,  as  in  Fig.  7,  in 
line  with  the  margin  plate  scrive,  and  with  its  guide  mark  coincident  with  the 
level  line  LL  on  the  scrive  board ;  when  so  placed  its  lower  end  overlaps  the 
frame  angle,  and  the  guide  hole  is  marked  through  upon  it.  This  hole  (blackened 
in  the  sketch)  serves  later  for  ch.ilking  in  the  frame  curve  on  the  floor  plate. 

The  reverse  bars  on  the  upper  edges  of  the  floors  are  all  perfectly  straight, 
and  they  are  cut  and  punched  by  the  templates  H  and  J,  Fig.  4,  Plate  84.  'Ihat 
shown  at  J  is  for  the  floor  flange ;  it  is  identical  with  the  upper  batten  of  the 
floor  template,  and  the  outer  ends  of  those  bars  beyond  'midships  which  vary  in 
length  are  marked  upon  it.  That  shown  at  H  is  for  the  tank-top  flange,  the 
landings  of  the  tank-top  plating  being  marked  upon  it.  Separate  templates  are 
provided  for  those  reverse  bars  in  the  machinery  space,  or  elsewhere,  in  which 
the  rivet  holes  are  of  odd  size  or  spacing,  or  which  may  be  specially  arranged  to 
take  the  engine  seating,  boiler  stools,  bulkheads,  etc. 

The  'midship  floor  plates  are  marked  entirely  from  the  skeleton  template 
shown  in  Fig.  4,  the  upper  and  lower  edges  of  which  are  identical  with  the  frame 
and  reverse-bar  template  J  and  C.  After  marking  the  holes  and  edges  from  the 
template,  the  position  of  the  air,  limber,  and  manholes,  are  marked  (the  latter 
by  an  oval  template),  all  in  number  and  position  as  indicated  on  the  'midship 
section  or  frame  list.  The  level  line  LI,  is  struck  in,  and  marked  permanently 
by  centre-punch  dabs.  The  edges  are  sheared  within  the  line,  so  as  to  leave  a 
clearance  from  the  shell  and  other  plating.  All  marks  are  made  on  the  same 
side  of  the  plate ;  this  is  the  faying  surface  for  practically  all  the  rivet  holes,  the 
edges,  therefore,  should  be  sheared  from  the  other  side,  but  if  the  shear  knife  is 
in  good  order  this  is  unimportant.  The  manholes  are  punched  in  the  hydraulic 
machine  described  in  Art.  650.  Sometimes,  to  avoid  the  work  of  shearing  the 
'midship  floors,  an  outline  mould  is  sent  to  the  steel  works,  so  that  they  may  be 
cut  there  exactly  to  the  finished  shape. 
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The  floors  towards  the  ends,  which  vary  in  outline,  are  marked  as  follows,  and 
as  shown  in  Fig.  8,  Fiate  84.  The  full-size,  'midship  template  is  first  applied, 
with  its  upper  edge  and  inner  end  flush  with  those  of  the  rough  plate,  and  the 
holes  in  these  parts,  and  in  the  cross-bar  for  the  intercostal  plale,  marked  through. 
The  level  line  LL  is  struck  in,  also  ihe  line  of  the  outer  end  of  this  particular 
floor  (as  marked  on  the  floor  template),  and  a  short  piece  of  the  loner  edge  near 
the  keel.  The  template  is  then  removed,  and  the  holes  in  the  outer  end  of  the 
floor  (as  just  struck  Upon  it)  marked  by  the  short  template  G ;  this  being 
applied  as  shown,  with  its  level-line  mark  coincident  with  the  level  line  LL. 
The  frame  angle,  already  bent,  is  then  applied,  as  shown,  with  its  keel  end 
coincident  with  the  chalk  mark  made  at  that  place,  and  with  the  guide  hole,  speci- 
ally marked  at  its  outer  extremity,  coincident  with  the  guide  hole  in  template  G, 
this  being  again  applied  in  position,  as  shown  in  Fig.  S.  When  thus  placed,  the 
frame  angle  occupies  its  proper  position,  and  completes  the  outline  of  the  floor, 
precisely  as  scrived  on  the  boards. 

The  parts  of  a  cellular  double  bottom  are  differently  arranged  at  different 
parts;  under  the  engines,  for  instance,  additional  intercostals  are  introduced, 
and  towards  the  ends  the  ordinary  line  of  intercostals  may  step  inwards  towards 
the  centre  line,  and  the  frame  angles  may  be  doubled-  These  variations  are 
indicated  to  the  workmen  on  the  plans  and  frame  list.  In  the  case  of  the  inter- 
costal  plates,  the  extra  ones  may  be  embodied  in  the  'midship  floor  template, 
the  workmen,  of  course,  only  using  those  which  are  required  for  the  particular 
floor  under  treatment. 

The  inner  and  outer  ends  of  the  floor  template,  and  the  cross  batten  for  the 
intercostal  plates,  are  identical  with  the  small  template  used  for  marking  the 
floor  flanges  of  the  connecting  angles.  The  Itngth  of  the  margin  and  intercostal 
plate  connecting  angles  may  diminish  towards  the  vessel's  ends,  in  which  case 
the  different  lengths  are  marked  on  the  templates ;  and  if  the  variation  is  con- 
siderable, difl^erent  templates,  having  suitably  spaced  holes,  may  be  used  for 
different  batches  of  angles.  The  margin  connecting  angles  should  be  cut  short 
at  their  lower  ends,  to  avoid  a  three-ply  rivet  through  the  frame  and  another 
through  the  margin-plate  shell-angle.  They  are  the  only  vertical  angles  which 
are  bevelled. 

When  the  floor  plates,  with  their  various  angles  arc  prepared  in  the  foregoing 
manner,  each  one  may  be  riveted  up  complete  (by  hydraulic  machine)  before 
erection.  In  the  case  of  ihe  angles  for  the  connection  to  the  vertical  keel,  if 
riveted  6rst  to  the  floors,  particular  care  must  be  taken  that  they  are  perfectly 
square  with  the  level  line,  for,  if  not,  the  floors,  when  riveted  to  the  keel,  would 
not  stand  out  from  it  at  the  proper  angle.  Very  commonly  they  are  riveted 
to  the  vertical  keel  instead  of  to  the  floor  plates,  but  if  there  are  two  of  them 
there  may  be  difliculty  in  inserting  the  floor  plates  between,  and  unless  the  keel 
is  hydraulic  riveted  this  method  entails  extra  hand  riveting.  The  vertical  angles 
for  the  intercostal -plates  may  be  machine  riveted  either  to  the  floors  or 
intercostal  plates.  The  latter  method  is  advantageous  in  that  all  the  parts  may 
be  marked  and  punched  in  bulk,  by  pattern  template,  and  machine  riveted 
before  erection.  The  former,  however,  is  the  more  generally  adopted;  it  is 
advantageous  in  thai  as  each  plate  is  taken  account  of  by  a  transferring  template, 
discrepancies  in  fit  are  less  likely  to  occur,  and  the  final  hand  riveting  work  is 
easier,  for  the  hammer  blows,  being  athwartships,  are  not  so  hampered. 

Watertight  floors  differ  from  others  in  that  they  are  not  pierced  with  holes, 
and  have  a  continuous  marginal  frame  angle  (see  Fig.  9,  Plate  i3).  They  are 
usually  prepared  with  the  ordinary  floors,  the  only  difference  being  in  the  cutting 
short  of  the  frame  and  reverse  bar  near  the  margin  plate  and  vertical  keel.  The 
riveting  is,  of  course,  at  watertight  pitch  throughout.  The  marking  and  fitting 
of  the  smithed  portions  at  either  end  of  the  floor  is  deferred  until  the  floors  are 
erected  and  the  lank  margin  plate  fitted,  a  wood  mould  being  made  for  each 
part.     In  some  yards   it  is  preferred  to  provide  a   pattern  template  for  each 
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watertight  floor,  Trom  the  mould  loft,  from  which  the  plate  and  its  angle  frame,  w 
frames  (Fig,  i),  may  be  prepared  independently,  without  reference  to  the  scrw 
board.  The  joints  of  the  angle  frame  do  not  require  bosom  pieces.  Tbe 
different  lengths  of  the  bar  arc  first  cut  approximately  to  length  by  the  plalo, 
who  marks  upon  them  the  positions  of  the  comers,  bends  and  bevels  those 
parts  nhich  require  bending  and  bevelling,  and  punches  the  rivet  holes  in  the 
shell,  tank  top,  and  margin-plate  flange,  all  at  watertight  pilcb.  They  are  ttai 
handed  to  the  smith,  who  knees  the  comers  in  accordance  n-ith  the  lemplalt 
The  different  parts  are  then  fitted  together  by  the  plater,  so  that  Ihey  may  for» 
a  continuous  close-jointed  frame,  having  the  precise  outline  of  the  template,  ik 
holes  in  which  are  then  marked  on  its  floor  flange.  The  holes  urbich  connect  U 
the  vertical  keel  are  marked  by  a  short  pattern  template  (having  holes  bored  S 
watertight  pitch),  the  same  one  being  used  to  mark  the  corresponding  hoiaia 
the  vertical  keel,  and,  of  course,  to  secure  the  necessary  correspondence  of  tbe 
holes,  it  is  applied  in  each  case  from  the  two-foot  level  line  as  a  base.  It  mi; 
not  be  possible  to  punch  a  few  of  the  rivet  holes  in  way  of  the  welded  comerej 
these,  therefore,  are  drilled.  Having  marked,  cut,  and  punched  the  plate  from 
the  template,  it  and  the  angle  frame  may  be  riveted  together  forthwith.  If  llie 
vessel  has  a  bar  keel,  the  space  above  the  knuckle  of  the  garboard  strake  n 
filled  in  watertight  with  a  piece  of  iron,  forged  to  the  required  shape. 

Art.  602.  The  side  frames  above  the  tank  margin  plate,  with  their  reverse 
bars  and  margin  brackets,  are  prepared  in  the  manner  described  for  ordinary 
frames.  The  frame  angle  and  reverse  bar,  being  bent  and  adjusted,  the  margin 
bracket  plate,  as  yet  untouched,  is  laid  on  the  scrive  board,  with  its  upper  edge 
coincident  with  its  scrive,  and  with  its  inner  end  just  overlapping  the  margin' 
plate  scrive,  as  shown  in  Fig.  5,  Plate  84.  The  latter  represents  the  ' 
surface  of  the  margin  plate,  and  the  line  of  its  outer  surface  is  struck  or 
bracket  with  a  chalk  line.  The  frame  angle  Is  now  laid  in  place,  with  its  bilge 
portion  overlapping  the  bracket ;  as  the  latter  covers  the  frame  scrive,  one  o» 
two  gauge  marks  are  made,  previously,  on  the  boards,  say  12  inches  out  from  it, 
which  permit  of  the  frame  being  placed  exacdy  over  it.  A  pattern  template  K 
is  now  applied  to  tbe  upper  edge  of  the  bracket ;  the  same  one  is  used  to  mark 
the  reverse  bar,  care  being  taken,  of  course,  to  place  it  in  the  same  positioa 
with  regard  to  the  frame,  in  each  case  (as  described  in  Art.  596).  If  the  top  of 
the  bracket  is  to  be  flanged  (Plate  ri^B)  the  line  of  the  knuckle  is  stnicic  upoa 
it,  the  flanging  being  done  subsequently. 

The  side  frames  are  connected  to  the  lank  margin  plate  by  short  angles 
(M,  Fig.  3,  Plate  84),  one  in  small  vessels  and  two,  or  a  single  large  one,  in 
large.  One  of  them  is  riveted  to  the  marigin  plate  before  the  side  frames  are 
erected  (sometimes  by  hydraulic  machine  before  the  margin  plates  are  erected), 
for  it  is  then  more  accessible  for  riveting.  To  save  labour  and  expedite  the 
building  work,  it  is  very  desirable  that  immedialely  the  side  frames  are  erected 
they  should  be  bolted  in  their  proper  positions  to  the  connecting  angles  on  the 
margin  plate.  This,  of  course,  involves  the  punching  of  the  holes  in  both  parts, 
the  bracket  plate  and  connecting  angle.  They  always  are  punched,  of  course, 
in  one  of  the  parts,  but  sometimes  they  are  drilled  in  the  other,  pending  which 
operation  the  frames  are  held  temporarily  in  place  by  clamp  plates,  shores,  and 
ribbands  (Fig.  2,  Plate  96). 

When  punched  in  both  the  angle  and  bracket,  the  required  correspondence 
in  the  holes  may  be  secured  by  marking  both  parts  with  a  pattern  template.  In 
applying  this  to  the  two  parts,  it  is  essential  that  it  should  occupy  the  same ' 
position  with  regard  to  the  heels  or  outer  surface  of  the  frames,  otherwise  the 
side  frames,  when  erected,  would  not  form  a  fair  surface  with  those  within  the 
tank.  This  may  be  best  accomplished  by  assuming  a  base  line  on  the  margin 
plate,  parallel  to,  and,  say,  la  inches  within  the  outer  surface  of  the  frames,  with 
which  a  corresponding  mark  on  the  template  may  be  adjusted  when  markup 
both  pails.     As  shown  in   Fig.  5,  Plaie  84,  M  is  the  template,  and  the  guide^ 
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k  shown  upon  it  represents  the  la-inch  base  line  on  the  margin  plate,  as  set 
up  from  the  frame  scrive.  To  mark  the  holes  in  the  bracket  plate,  the  template  is 
applied  to  it,  as  shown  in  Fig.  5,  with  its  edge  coincident  with  the  outer  surface 
of  the  margin  plate,  and  with  its  guide  mark  coincident  with  the  12-inch  base 
line.  The  bracket  flange  of  the  angle  is  marked  by  the  same  template,  and  a 
nick  is  made  in  its  heel  opposite  the  guide  mark.  Its  other  flange  is  marked  by 
applying  the  angle  itself  to  the  margin  plate,  as  shown  in  Fig.  6.  The  latter, 
with  all  its  holes  punched,  is  already  screwed  up  in  its  place  in  the  ship,  and 
the  i3-inch  base  line  is  sheered  in  on  its  outer  surface,  parallel  to  the  heel  of  its 
fore-and-aft  shell  angle,  which  represents  the  outer  surface  of  the  frames  (Aft. 
624),  and,  when  applying  the  connecting  angle  to  it,  it  is  adjusted  with  its  nick 
coincident  with  the  la-inch  base  hne.  When  marked  thus,  the  connecting 
angles  may  be  punched  and  riveted,  foithwiih,  to  the  margin  plate,  and  any  holes 
punched  in  their  transverse  flanges  will — if  the  work  has  been  carefully  done — 
correspond  with  those  also  punched  in  the  bracket  plates  of  the  side  frames,  so 
that,  when  the  latter  are  erected  and  bolted  in  place,  they  wilt  form  a  fair  con- 
tinuation of  the  frames  within  the  lank.  When  there  are  two  connecting  angles, 
the  second  one  is  marked  in  place  after  the  side  frames  are  erected. 

Instead  of  delaying  the  preparing  of  the  lugs  until  the  margin  plale  is  in 
place,  so  that  a  fore-and-aft  gauge  line  may  be  drawn  upon  it  and  the  lugs 
marked  from  it,  in  place,  as  just  described,  it  is  now  more  usual  to  prepare  them 
in  advance,  and  use  the  a-foot  level  line  (Art.  600)  as  a  basis  in  marking  both 
them  and  the  margin  plates.  The  >-foot  level  line  is  struck  on  each  margin 
plate  in  process  of  preparation  (its  distance  below  the  flange,  on  its  inner  surface, 
being  ascertained  from  the  scrive  board),  so  that  it  may  be  marked  and  punched 
for  the  lugs  by  applying  the  same  pattern  template  that  is  employed  for  the  lugs, 
a  mark  across  this,  representing  the  level  line,  being  carefully  adjusted  to  the 
level  line  mark  struck  on  the  plate.  Unless  care  is  observed,  an  inaccuracy  is 
likely  to  occur  when  employing  this  method  due  to  the  fact  that  when  the  tank 
margin  plate  is  not  square  to  the  level  line  the  position  of  this  on  its  outer  sur- 
face is  not  squarely  opposite  its  position  on  the  inner,  but  is  slightly  lower,  more 
or  less  according  to  how  much  or  how  little  the  plate  slopes.  In  marking  the 
outer  lugs,  therefore,  the  necessary  small  correction  should  be  made  in  the  rela- 
tive positions  of  the  templates  when  applying  them  to  the  two  flanges.  If  this 
be  not  done  then  the  frame  surface  above  the  tank  margin  will  not  be  quite  fair 
with  that  below.  A  great  advantage  in  the  above  method  of  working  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  permits  of  the  tank  margin  plates  and  their  connecting  lugs  being 
completely  finished,  the  lugs  bolti  inside  and  out  being  riveted  to  them  (by 
hydraulic  power  if  available),  so  that  immediately  the  floors  are  put  up  the 
margin  plates  may  be  fitted  on  their  ends,  so  as  to  fair  them  and  hold  them  in 
place  ;  and  then,  without  deUy,  the  side  frames  may  be  erected  and  bolted  to  the 
lugs  already  riveted  on  the  margin  plate. 

Art,  603.  Web  frames  should  be  made  concurrently  with  the  others,  so 
that  they  may  be  riveted  up  and  erected  with  them.  The  workmen  are  provided 
with  a  plan  showing  the  structural  details  of  each  one.  After  the  shell  and  face 
angles  are  punched,  bent,  and  bevelled,  the  margin  bracket  and  various  plates, 
all  specially  ordered,  are  laid  in  position  on  the  scrive  board,  with  their  ends 
overlapping.  Web  frames  which  are  narrow  and  have  an  easy  curve  may  be 
made  of  a  single  parallel  plate,  heated  and  bent  to  shape  on  the  slabs.  Other- 
wise they  are  ordered  with  a  sufficient  margin  of  breadth  to  permit  of  their  being 
cut  to  shape,  in  which  case,  to  save  scrap,  they  may  be  made  of  two  or  three 
plates  jointed  together. 

Before  laying  the  plates  on  the  scrive  board,  the  positions  of  their  joints  and 
of  the  various  decks  and  side  stringers  are  struck  in  with  chalk,  and  these  linen 
are  afterwards  transferred  to  the  plates.  Afterwards,  the  shell  angle  is  laid  in 
place  over  its  scrive,  the  position  of  which,  though  hidden  by  the  plates,  is  deter- 
mined by  gauge  marks  made  previously  on  the  boards.     One  of  the  face  angles 
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is  laid  in  place  at  the  proper  parallel  distance  from  the  shell  angle.    The  on 

of  the  web  is  now  chalked  in  from  these  two  bats,  tbe  ends  of  which  are  ma 
for  cutting,  and  their  holes  marked  through  on  the  plates.  If  there  is  en 
single  face  angle,  and  it  is  turned  tbe  reverse  way  to  the  shell  angle,  it  is  ds 
templated  from  the  web  plate  after  the  latter  is  erected  in  the  ship ;  tbe  Ik 
the  inner  edge  of  the  web  plate,  in  such  a  case,  being  lifted  like  that  of  tbe  o 
by  gauge  marks.  Holes  are  also  marked  on  the  fore-and-aft  flange  of  tbe 
angle,  to  take  the  diamond  straps  in  way  of  the  side  stringers.  Where  there 
two  face  angles,  one  of  them  is  marked  from  tbe  other  as  a  pattern.  Tbe  i 
holes  for  the  lap  joints  of  the  different  plates  may  be  marked  by  a  p>i 
template,  as  shown  in  Fig.  17,  Plate  81 ;  or,  after  marking  the  overlapping 
its  end  may  be  lifted  an  inch  or  so  to  permit  the  use  of  the  marker  show 
Fig.  6,  Plate  9r ;  or  the  holes  may  be  punched  in  it,  as  a  preliminary  openi 
before  laying  it  in  place.  The  holes  in  the  lower  end  for  the  connection  to 
tank  margin  plate  are  marked  as  described  in  Art.  601.  Those  for  the  com 
ing  lugs  of  the  side  stringers  are  also  marked;  a  blank  space  has  been 
should  have  been — left  at  this  place  in  the  frame  and  face  angles,  and  hola 
now  suitably  marked  in  these  to  take  the  ends  of  the  stringer  lugs  (Figs.  5  u 
Plate  7).  If  the  side  stringers  pierce  the  web,  suitable  apertures  are  market 
cutting  {Fig.  8).  If  a  beam  connects  to  the  web  frame  by  a  knee  plate  (Fig 
the  latter  may  be  fitted  and  riveted,  in  the  first  place,  either  to  the  beam  ( 
the  web  ;  and,  while  all  the  remaining  rivet  holes  may  be  punched  in  one  of 
parts,  only  two  may  be  punched  in  the  olher,  by  a  pattern  template,  as  descr 
in  Art.  605. 
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CHAPTER   XXXVII. 

MAKING   SEELS,   STEM,   BULKHEADS,   BEAMS,    El'C. 

Art.  604.  The  transverse  bnlkheads  may  be  built  in  the  Bbip,  piece  by  piece, 
or  they  may  be  piepared  on  the  scrive  board.  The  latter  is  the  usual  plan,  for 
the  work  is  then  easier,  and  as  it  may  be  done  at  an  early  period,  immediately 
the  bulkhead  frame  angles  are  bent  to  shape,  the  bulkheads  may  be  erected  at 
the  same  time  as  the  frames.  When  constructed  in  this  way,  it  is  important  that 
their  outline  should  be  precisely  that  shown  on  the  scrive  board,  for,  if  not,  they 
would  not,  when  erected,  conform  with  the  adjacent  frames  and  beams.  And, 
further,  as  they  form  unyielding  diaphtagmsj  while  the  adjacent  frames  are  more 
or  less  flexible,  it  is  important  that  they  should  be  fitted  in  place  before  the 
frames  are  finally  faired,  so  that  they  may  be  taken  as  a  sort  of  basis  in  the  fair- 
ing work ;  and  as  no  building  operations  can  proceed  in  the  ship  imtil  the  frames 
are  faired,  the  bulkheads  should  evidently  be  taken  in  hand  at  an  early  period, 
so  that  they  may  be  ready  for  erection  immediately  after  the  frames.  If,  owing 
to  the  non-delivery  of  material,  they  cannot  be  made  until  the  frames  are  erected 
and  faired,  it  is  better  to  build  them  in  the  ship,  but  it  may  still  be  advantageous 
to  fit  the  marginal  parts  on  the  scrive  board,  the  frame  angles  being  laid  aside 
for  the  purpose. 

The  bnlkhea4a  may  be  oonveniently  made  on  the  Borlve  board, 
because  their  correct  outlines  are  given  here,  together  with  the  position  of  the 
decks,  tank  top,  side  stringers,  etc  In  order  not  to  interfere  with  the  frame- 
making  operations  on  the  scrive  board,  their  outlines  are  usually  scrived  on  some 
other  board  or  floor.  The  following  is  a  common  mode  of  procedure  in  making 
a  bulkhead  such  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  5,  Plate  33,  in  which  the  plates  are  dis- 
posed vertically,  and  the  alternate  stitfenei^  placed  on  the  seams.  A  sketch  of 
each  bulkhead  is,  of  course,  supplied  to  the  workmen,  showing  every  structural 
detail,  and  giving  figured  dimensions  for  the  sizes  and  positions  of  the  various 
parts.  The  first  operation  is  to  strike  in  with  chalk-line,  on  the  boards,  the 
various  plate  edges,  stiffeners,  doorways,  tank  top,  tunnel,  side  stringers,  eta,  all 
in  position  as  shown  on  the  plan ;  the  beam  line  of  the  decks,  if  not  scrived  in, 
being  obtained  from  the  beam  mould  (Art  605).  Gauge  marks  are  abo  made 
at  intervals,  say,  1 3  inches  out  from  the  frame  scrive,  so  that  when  this  is  covered 
by  the  plates  its  position  may  still  be  determined  (Fig.  5). 

In  making  bulkheads  and  the  like,  where  large  numbers  of  rivet  holes  must 
be  marked  and  punched  in  the  plate  edges  and  stiffening  bars,  all  in  straight 
rows  and  at  a  certain  pitch,  it  is  advantageous  to  prepare,  in  the  mould  loft,  a 
pattern  template,  in  the  form  of  a  long  batten  having  a  row  of  holes  at  the 
required  pitch  (A,  Fig.  j,  Plate  33).  The  holes  should  be  bored  precisely  the 
same  distance  apart  and  In  perfect  line,  for  then,  one  part  of  the  batten  being 
the  same  as  another,  any  part  of  it  may  be  used  to  mark  corresponding  holes  in 
conjoined  parts,  and,  if  shorter  than  the  parts  Co  be  marked,  it  may  be  applied 
consecutively.  There  should  be  two  such  templates,  one  (A)  for  the  watertight 
riveting  of  the  seams  and  one  (B)  for  the  widely  pitched  rivets  in  the  stiffeners. 
In  the  absence  of  these  pattern  templates,  the  plater  usually  prepares  others  for 
himself,  by  punching  a  row  of  holes  half  on  and  half  off  the  edge  of  a  long,  flat- 
iron  bar,  say,  rj  inch  wide  by  \  inch  thick  (Fig.  9).  This  is  practically  one  of 
tiie  batten  templates  just  described,  split  up  the  middle,  but,  of  course,  as  the 
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holes  are  not  precisely  equidistant  nor  in  perfect  Hne,  it  must,  when  marking  t 
conjoined  patCs  independently,  be  so  adjusted  that  the  same  part  of  it  is  applied 
in  the  same  position  on  both.  The  fact  that  its  edge  represents  the  centre  of 
the  row  of  holes  is  advantageous,  because  any  holes  already  punched  in  one  of 
the  parts  {in  odd  positions  between  those  in  the  template)  may  be  seen  when  the 
template  is  in  place,  and  easily  marked  upon  it  for  transference  to  the  other  pari. 
Thus,  in  Fig.  9,  the  odd  hole,  D  (occurring  in  the  plate),  may  be  noted  on  the 
template  as  shown,  and  be  readily  transferred  to  the  sliffener. 

After  chalking  the  various  structural  features  of  the  bulkhead  on  the  boards, 
the  alternate  plates  (E,  G,  etc,  Fig.  Si  Plate  33)  are  laid  in  position,  and  any 
lines  which  they  cover  are  struck  upon  them.  After  this  the  intermediate  plates 
(F,  H,  etc.)  are  laid  in  place,  with  their  edges  overlapping  the  others ;  but  first, 
and  before  conveying  them  to  llie  board,  their  edge  rivet  holes  must  be  punched, 
so  that  they  may  be  marked  through  on  the  plates  below.  The  holes  are  marked 
by  one  of  the  pattern  templates  just  described  ;  but  as  one  hole  must  fall  on  each 
horizontal  stiffener,  and  one  in  the  laiik-iop  connecting  angle,  the  tempbte  is 
first  laid  in  place  on  the  board  as  shown  in  Fig.  5,  and  if,  upon  adjustment,  its 
holes  do  not  fall  in  with  these  parts  (in  many  cases  the  position  of  the  horizontal 
stiffeners,  when  lined  off  on  the  boards,  may  be  adjusted  to  suit  ihe  spacing  of 
the  holes  in  the  batten  template),  suitable  holes  (shown  in  black)  are  marked 
upon  it  in  the  required  position.  The  template  is  then  applied  to  the  edge  of 
the  plate,  and  the  holes,  ordinary  and  special,  marked  upon  it,  leaving,  however, 
a  blank  space  in  way  of  the  deck  angle,  the  position  of  which  and  of  the  tank 
top  has  been  noted  upon  it ;  the  ends  of  the  plates  are  not  marked  at  this  lime. 
Both  edges  of  all  the  overlapping  plates  are  marked  in  this  way,  and  most  of 
them  may  usually  be  marked  straight  off,  with  the  same  template.  T.o  avoid  the 
necessity  of  shearing  the  edges,  the  full  width  of  the  plate  is  usually  maintained, 
if,  as  seen  from  the  plan,  this  does  not  interfere  with  any  feature  of  the  design. 
Of  course,  if  the  edges  are  rough  or  irregular  they  must  be  sheared,  and,  for 
caulking  purposes,  they  should  be  sheared  to  the  faying  surface  (.\rt,  409). 
Having  punched  the  plates,  they  are  laid  in  place  on  the  scrive  board,  with  their 
faying  surface — as  determined  by  the  punched  holes — downwards.  The  holes 
are  then  marked  tlirough  on  the  plates  below,  and  any  chalk  lines  covered  by 
them  struck  in  anew. 

Concurrently  with  the  marking  of  the  edges  of  each  plate,  the  vertical  stiff- 
ening bars  which  fall  upon  them  are  marked  in  precisely  the  same  way.  Their 
ends  are  also  marked  for  cmhng,  about  i  inch  clear  of  the  tank-lop  and  deck 
angles,  and  holes  are  marked  in  the  lower  end  of  their  standing  flange  for  the 
bracket  connection  to  the  tank  top.  When  punched  and  cut  these  bars  are 
finished  and  done  with,  and  they  may  be  put  aside  to  await  the  erection  of  the 
bulkhead  in  the  ship. 

The  horizontal  stiffeners,  and  those  vertical  ones  which  fall  between  the  plate 
edges,  are  marked  by  pattern  template,  B  (Fig.  5,  Plate  33),  having  widely 
spaced  holes,  which  serves  also  for  marking  the  corresponding  holes  on  the  bulk- 
head plates.  The  stiffeners,  when  punched,  might  themselves  be  laid  in  place 
to  mark  iheir  holes  through  on  the  plates,  but  this  would  involve  extra  labour  in 
handling  and  transporting,  and  if  the  bars  did  not  lie  flat  on  the  plating,  it  would 
be  awkward  to  transfer  their  holes.  The  horizontal  and  intermediate  vertical 
stiffeners  cross  one  another  at  various  points,  and  the  holes  in  both  parts  are 
arranged  clear  of  the  crossings.  In  the  case  of  the  horizontal  stiffeners,  account 
must  be  taken  of  the  holes  already  jjunched  in  the  vertical  seams,  by  trying  the 
template  in  place  (as  shown  in  Fig.  5)  and  marking  upon  it  the  position  of  any 
edge  holes  with  which  its  own  do  not  coincide.  When  a  full-breadth  batten 
template  is  employed,  hidden  holes  may  be  marked  upon  it  with  a  reverser.  Or 
a  short  batten,  having  three  holes  in  il,  may  be  used,  as  shown  in  Figs.  6,  7, 
and  8 ;  this  is  applied  as  a  sort  of  gauge  (before  the  hole  is  covered,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  6),  with  one  of  its  end  holes  over  the  edge  hole  in  question,  so  that  marks 
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made  through  the  other  two  {anywhere  on  the  plate)  may  permit  of  its  being 
replaced  as  before  (Fig.  8)  to  locate  the  third  when  covered.  Sometimes  the 
rivets  in  the  seams  arc  arranged  to  clear  the  horizontal  sdffenerG,  which,  by 
avoiding  an  awkward  three  or  four-ply  rivet,  saves  some  trouble.  But  a  wide 
rivet  pilch  then  occurs  at  these  places,  which,  although  unimportant  in  ordinary 
bulkheads,  might  not  be  compatible  with  the  perfect  watertightness  necessary  in 
those  of  the  peaks  or  deep  tanks.  Sometimes  these  particular  holes  are  drilled 
in  the  horizontal  stitTeners,  or  the  rivets  may  be  closed  with  countersunk  points 
before  fitting  them. 

The  deck  line  may  be  marked  on  the  plates,  by  laying  the  beam  mould  in 
place.  The  rivet  holes  in  the  deck  angles  and  in  the  plates  may  be  matked 
independently  by  a  pattern  template  (sprung  to  the  curve  of  the  deck),  but  it  is 
better  first  to  punch  and  bend  one  of  llie  angles,  and  then  lay  it  in  place  to 
transfer  its  holes  to  the  plates  (Fig.  5,  Plate  33).  And  in  marking  it,  holes 
should  be  suitably  placed  to  take  the  seams  of  the  plating  (or  to  clear  them),  in 
which  a  blank  space  has  been  left  purposely.  It  should  run  over  the  frame 
angle,  and  in  the  case  of  lower  decks,  a  kneed  corner  piece  should  be  fitted  at 
this  place,  as  shown  in  Figs.  5  and  7,  Plaie  31.  If  there  are  two  deck  angles, 
one  is  marked  from  the  other  as  a  pattern,  but,  of  course,  only  one  need  extend 
over  the  frame.  The  lower  ends  of  the  plates  are  struck  in  rather  more  than 
twice  the  thickness  of  the  tank-top  plating  above  the  scrive,  which,  of  course, 
represents  the  heel  of  the  reverse  bar  within  the  tank,  Ttie  holes  for  the  con- 
necting angles  (or  angle)  to  the  tank  top  are  marked  now  on  the  plates,  but  the 
angles  are  marked  after  the  bulkhead  is  erected  in  the  ship,  because  until  then 
the  position  of  the  holes  in  the  tank  top,  and  of  those  in  the  bulkhead  relatively 
to  the  tank  top,  is  uncertain. 

To  mark  the  frame  line  of  the  bulkhead,  one  of  its  double  frame  angles  (port 
and  starboard)  is  laid  upon  it,  precisely  over  its  hidden  scrive,  as  determined  by 
the  gauge  marks  previously  made  on  the  boards  (Fig.  5,  Plate  33) ;  its  heel  is 
then  drawn  in,  and  its  holes  marked  through  on  the  plating.  If  the  forward  side 
of  the  bulkhead  is  uppermost,  then,  of  course,  the  forward  frame  must  be  applied ; 
and  in  the  case  of  a  bulkhead  which  has  only  a  single  frame  angle,  care  must  be 
taken  to  lay  it  out  on  the  boards  with  the  surface  on  which  the  frame  is  fitted 
uppermost,  otherwise  the  latter  could  not  be  applied  to  transfer  the  holes. 
Before  removing  the  plates  for  punching  and  shearing,  any  odd  lines  of  rivets 
for  casing  angles,  stringer  lugs,  etc.,  are  marked  upon  i^  and  any  scores  or 
notches  required  to  pass  the  side,  or  deck  stringers,  are  marked  on  the  marginal 
part,  with  suitable  rivet  holes  for  the  watertight  collar  angles,  all  as  indicated  on 
the  plan.  The  plates  are,  of  course,  shorn  about  J  inch  clear  of  the  heels  of  the 
frame,  tank-top,  and  deck  angles. 

Art-  605,  The  beams  should  be  made  at  the  same  time  as  the  frames,  so 
that  bjlh  may  be  erected  together.  A  separate  bar  is  ordered  of  the  proper 
length  for  each  one.  As  delivered  from  the  steel  works,  they  are  usually  far 
from  straight ;  if  not  twisted,  corkscrew  fashion,  they  may  he  faired  in  the  beam 
bender;  if  twisted,  they  must  be  heated  and  faired  on  the  slabs,  and  as  this 
causes  much  additional  labour,  they  should  be  ordered  free  from  twist.  Formerly, 
when  beam-bending  tnachines  were  worked  by  hand,  it  was  common  to  heal  the 
bars  and  bend  them  to  the  required  camber  on  the  slabs ;  and  sometimes,  to 
avoid  this  work,  a  beam  mould  was  sent  to  the  sleel  or  iron  works,  so  that  the 
bars  might  be  bent  to  shape  while  still  hot  after  rolling.  At  the  present  time 
many  shipyards  find  it  advantageous  to  supply  templates,  moulds,  and  battens  to 
the  steel  works,  so  tiiat  the  beams  may  be  finished  there,  complete  in  every 
respect,  ready  for  erecting  in  the  ship. 

In  making  solid  beams  there  are  three  distinct  operations — marking  the 
holes,  etc.,  punching  and  bending  the  bars,  and  making  the  knees.  Two  platers 
usitally  undertake  the  work,  one  of  whom  does  the  marking  and  the  other  the 
puQcliing  and  bending.     For  their  guidance  they  are  provided  with  a  beam 
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list,  a  plan  of  the  deck,  a  beam  mould,  battens,  and  bevel  boards.  The  beam 
list  describes  each  heam.  It  states  the  scantlings  and  whether  the  beams  are  to 
be  punched  for  deck  planks  or  for  plating,  or  what  portion  for  the  former  and 
what  for  the  latter  (as  determined  by  measurement  from  the  centre  line),  with 
the  pitch  and  size  of  the  rivets  and  deck  bolts.  It  also  states  which  beams  are 
reversed  or  cut  to  fonn  hatchways,  etc.,  and  the  distance  of  their  inner  ends 
from  the  centre  line,  and  a  sketch  is  provided  showing  the  nature  of  the  connec- 
tion to  the  coaming  plate,  so  that  suitahle  rivet  holes  may  he  punched  for  the 
connecting  lugs  and  coaming  angle ;  those  beams  from  which  it  may  be  required 
to  remove  at  places  half  of  the  flange  or  bulb,  and  those  in  the  web  of  which 
rivet  holes  are  required  to  take  hatch  coamings,  bulkheads,  or  casings;  the  dis- 
tance of  each  pillar  from  the  centre  line,  so  that  the  necessary  holes  may  be 
punched  in  the  web  for  the  connection  of  their  heads  or  of  the  lugs  for  a  pillar- 
head  stringer.  Sketches  are  also  provided  of  the  beam  knees,  showing  their 
shape  and  size,  and  the  number  and  disposition  of  the  rivets. 

The  exact  length  of  each  beam  is  provided  from  the  mould  loft  on  a  batten, 
the  full  length  of  which  represents  the  half  length  of  the  'midship  beam  (Fig.  is, 
Plate  8i).  When  marking  a  beam  for  cutting,  the  batten  is  held  with  the 
breadth  mark  for  that  particular  beam  flush  with  one  of  its  ends,  the  inner  end 
of  the  batten  is  then  over  the  centre  of  the  heam,  and  its  position  being  nicked 
in,  the  batten  is  reversed  and  the  other  end  marked,  there  being  usually  an  inch 
or  so  of  spare  length.  The  web  of  the  beam  may  require  to  be  cut  at  an  angle, 
to  suit  the  hne  of  the  frame  or  beam  knee ;  these  angles  are  supplied  irom  the 
mould  loft,  on  a  bevel  board  (Fig.  23),  and  they  arc  indicated  on  the  beam  by 
making  a  couple  of  nicks,  on  the  web  (Fig.  33).  With  tee-bulb  beams,  which 
overlap  the  frame  (Art.  168),  part  of  one  flange  must  be  cut  away  to  clear  the 
reverse  bar  or  frame  (Figs.  7,  8,  and  9).  The  precise  configuration  may  be 
indicated  on  a  template  provided  from  the  loft,  as  shown  in  Fig.  10.  The  'mid- 
Bhip  beam  ends  may  be  marked  directly  from  this  template;  one  flange  of  those 
towards  the  bow  and  stem  should  be  cut  at  an  angle  to  clear  the  bevelled  reverse 
bars  (Fig.  9) ;  very  commonly,  however,  this  work  is  roughly  done,  the  flange 
which  would  foul  the  reverse  bar  being  simply  cut  well  back.  The  length  of  tlus 
template  represents  the  breadth  of  the  stringer  plate  amidships;  all  the  rivet 
holes  are  bored  in  it,  and  they  are  suitably  placed  lo  take  the  gunwale  and 
waterway  bars,  whose  positions  are  indicated.  All  of  the  'midship  beams  are 
marked  by  it,  the  waterway  bar  and  inner  edge  of  the  stringer  being  nicked  in 
on  each  one.  The  stringer  tapers  in  breadth  beyond  the  half  length  amidships, 
and  its  breadth  at  each  beam  is  pencilled  across  the  template  as  shown.  The 
holes  in  these  end  beams  may  be  spaced  by  measurement,  to  suit  the  particular 
breadth  of  the  stringer,  but  those  in  way  of  the  gunwale  and  waterway  bar  must 
be  accurately  marked  to  take  these  parts ;  and  a  blank  space  should  be  left  at 
the  landing  edge,  for  where  the  stringer  tapers  its  position  is  uncertain.  With 
deep  frames  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  cut  the  beams  clear  of  the  gunwale  bar 
(see  Fig.  8,  Plate  81),  so  as  to  avoid  a  Ijad  three-ply  rivet,  half  on  and  half  off 
the  beam  end  (Fig.  3,  Plate  11).  A  similar  template  is  provided  for  the  beams 
of  the  lower  deck,  and  in  this  holes  are  specially  arranged  in  way  of  the  con- 
tinuous gmiwale  bar  within  the  reverse  frames  (Fig.  15,  Plate  89). 

The  remaining  holes  in  the  beam  are  punclied  to  suit  the  deck  material.  If 
the  deck  is  plated  account  must  be  taken  of  the  position  of  the  landing  edges,  as 
shown  on  the  plan ;  or,  for  this  purpose,  a  batten  having  these  marked  upon  it 
may  be  supplied  from  the  loft.  As  the  landings  are  usually  parallel  to  the 
vessel's  centre  line,  one  ballen  may  suffice  ;  if  their  distance  from  the  centre  line 
varies  at  diflerent  places,  special  battens  may  be  supplied  for  the  beams  of  these 
places,  or  different  arrangements  of  landings  may  be  marked  on  the  same  batten, 
with  proper  indications  showing  to  which  beams  they  apply.  The  batten  being 
applied  to  a  beam,  holes  are  carefully  marked  in  the  centres  of  the  landings,  and 
the  others  spaced  in  between,  at  a  pilch  not  exceeding  that  given  on  the  beam 
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list  (5  or  7  diameters,  Art.  383).  Sometimes  a.  blank  space  is  left  in  way  of  each 
landing,  so  that  holes  may  be  accurately  beared  in  the  ship  after  the  plate  edges 
are  lined  off.  Instead  of  a  batten,  it  is  advantageous  to  provide  a  long  template 
batten  having  all  the  rivet  holes  bored  in  it,  for  the  work  is  then  more  likely  to 
be  unifonn  and  accurate. 

When  the  deck  is  of  wood  {as  in  Fig.  18,  Plate  56),  rivet  holes  are  punched 
only  in  way  of  the  stringers,  tie  plates,  and  other  local  plating ;  elsewhere  bolt 
holes  are  provided,  being  spaced  to  suit  the  breadth  of  the  planks.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  tie  plates,  etc.,  is  first  chalked  on  the  beams,  in  accordance  with  the 
measurements  given  in  the  beam  list  or  as  shown  on  the  plan  of  the  deck,  and 
suitable  rivet  holes  marked  at  these  places.  The  position  of  the  centre  of  each 
deck  plank,  from  the  centre  line,  is  provided  on  a  batten  from  the  loft,  and  a 
bolt  hole  is  marked  at  each  spot;  if  the  beam  has  a  double  top  flange,  they 
are  zigzagged  (Fig.  18).  The  batten  should  (if  practicable)  be  prepared  from 
measurements  taken  from  the  actual  planks ;  for  if,  when  these  are  planed  and 
finished,  they  should  be  slightly  broader  or  narrower  than  their  nominal  size,  the 
holes,  in  the  case  of  a  large  number  of  planks,  might  fail  considerably  off  their 
centres ;  but  even  then  they  may  not  fall  in  the  centres  of  the  planks,  if,  as  is 
usual,  the  beams  are  bent  after  punching.  In  many  cases  therefore,  to  ensure 
the  bolts  bemg  in  the  centres  of  the  planks,  the  holes  are  beared  in  the  beams, 
after  the  ptanks  are  Hned  off. 

Holes  are  marked  in  the  web  of  the  beam  for  the  connection  of  the  pillar 
heads,  the  position  of  which  is  given  on  the  beam  list.  For  this  purpose  a  small 
pattern,  sheet-iron  template,  bent  to  the  shape  of  the  pillar  head,  may  be 
employed,  a  similar  one  being  used  by  the  smith  for  drilling  the  holes  in  the 
pillars.  The  holes  required  in  the  top  flange  to  take  the  heels  of  the  pillars  are 
drilled  after  the  pillars  are  erected.  If  there  is  a  pillar-head  stringer  (Fig.  17, 
Plate  13),  the  holes  in  the  beams,  for  the  connecting  lugs,  are  marked  bya  small 
template,  from  which  the  lugs  also  may  be  prepared.  When  the  beams  have 
plate  knees,  the  rivet  holes  in  the  web  may  be  marked  from  a  pattern  template, 
which  also  serves  for  marking  the  knee  plates  (Figs,  i  and  a,  Plate  81).  The 
holes  next  the  end  of  the  beam,  which  take  livets  through  the  frame  angle 
(A,  Fig.  6),  are  not  marked  at  this  time  if  the  corresponding  holes  are  already 
punched  in  the  frame. 

When  the  marking  is  completed  as  above,  the  beams  may  be  panelled 
and  out  to  length.  Tee-bulb  beams  have  usually  welded  knees,  and  in  the 
absence  of  the  special  shearing  machines  described  in  Art.  643,  they  may  be  cut 
to  length  by  the  smith  who  makes  the  knees,  or  they  may  fae  cut  as  required  by 
the  oxy-acetylene  blow-pipe  (Art.  304).  If  the  beam  knee  is  to  be  a  plate,  the 
bulb  on  one  side  of  the  web  must  be  removed  (Fig.  is,  Plate  81) ;  if  cut  off  by 
hand,  a  number  of  grooves  are  first  made  across  the  bulb,  about  two  inches 
apart,  whereupon  the  parts  between  may  be  split  oflT  with  a  chisel  and  sledge- 
hammer (Fig.  13) ;  some  beam-bending  machines  are  arranged  to  do  this  work 
(An.  643).  The  cutting  away  of  the  bulb  is  very  often  dispensed  with,  however, 
by  merely  bending  it  to  one  side  in  way  of  the  knee  plate,  as  shown  at  A, 
Fig.  12.  After  the  beams  are  punched  and  cut,  they  are  faired  and  bent  to  the 
camber  of  the  deck.  They  are  punched  before  bending,  for  the  double  reason 
that  a  straight  bar  is  more,  easily  manipulated  at  the  punching  machine,  and 
because  the  punching  operation  may  cause  an  alteration  in  curvature.  Beam- 
bending  machines  are  described  in  Art.  645,  and  one  is  illustrated  in  the  dia- 
gram. Fig.  3,  Plate  95.  Before  bending  the  beams  to  the  required  camber,  they 
are  faired  sideways,  and  any  unfairness  in  the  bulb  corrected.  If  the  bulb  has 
any  sharp  bends  or  kinks,  it  may  not  be  possible  to  fair  it  in  the  machine,  for  the 
three  points  at  which  the  bending  pressure  occurs  may  be  too  far  apart ;  in  nich 
a  case  it  may  be  faired  by  the  rail-straightener  shown  in  Fig.  1,  Plate  83  ;  but  if 
the  bulb  is  light  and  sharply  bent,  it  may  be  necessary  to  heat  it,  for  if  it  be 
attempted  to  fair  it  cold,  die  buckle  may  simply  jump  from  one  side  to  the 
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other;  in  ordinary  cargo  vessels,  however,  no  great  care  is   taken  to  fair  the 
beams  laierall)'. 

To  bend  the  beams  a  beam  monld  is  provided  from  the  loft,  in 
the  form  of  a  slab  of  wood,  one  edge  of  which  is  cut  lo  the  camber  of  the  deck 
(Fig,  21,  Plate  8i).  When  the  beam  is  in  process  of  bending,  its  curvattire 
must  be  constantly  checked  by  applying  the  mould,  but  as  to  do  this  with  a  Ml- 
length  mouid  would,  owing  to  its  unwieldiness  and  laclt  of  rigidity,  be  incon- 
venient and  unsatisfactory,  a  short  one,  half  or  one-third  the  length,  is  usually 
employed.  The  procedure  is  then  as  follows.  First  the  beam  is  bent  approxi- 
mately to  the  required  camber,  then  the  short  mould  is  applied  to  one  half  of  il, 
and  any  discrepancy  in  the  curvature  of  this  portion  made  good ;  the  curvatnre 
of  the  other  half  is  then  corrected  in  tlie  same  way,  after  which  the  mould  is 
applied  to  the  central  part,  and  when  this  also  is  adjusted  to  correspond,  the 
whole  beam  must  necessarily  have  the  proper  camber.  If  the  curvature  of  the 
finished  beam  is  fair  and  regular,  it  is  not  essential  that  its  camber  should  be 
precisely  that  Required  in  the  ship,  for  any  small  discrepajicy  is  readily  corrected 
by  the  shores  and  pillars.  Sometimes  they  are  bent  with  a  little  excess  of 
camber,  to  allow  for  the  natural  sag  which  occurs  before  the  pillars  are  fitted. 

After  the  bending  process,  the  beam  knees  are  taken  in  hand  ;  if  of  welded 
type,  the  work  is  done  by  the  smiths  {Arts.  i66,  167,  and  606),  Plate  knees 
are  usually  ordered  from  the  steel  works,  each  one  separately,  in  accordance  with 
a  dimension  sketch.  Otherwise,  they  are  ordered  In  long  strips,  of  a  suitable 
breadth  to  cut  up  with  as  little  waste  as  possible.  The  shape  of  those  beyond  the 
flat  'midship  body  varies  with  the  angle  which  the  ship's  side  makes  with  the 
beam ;  these  angles  are  supplied  to  the  men  on  a  bevel  board  (Fig,  23,  Plate  81), 
which,  with  a  dimension  sketch  of  the  knee  (giving  its  length  on  frame  and  beam), 
enables  them  to  cut  the  different  plates  to  their  proper  shape  (see  Fig.  t).  The 
rivet  holes  for  the  beam  connection  are  marked  by  the  same  template  that  is 
used  for  marking  the  corresponding  holes  in  the  beams  (Figs,  i  and  3),  ^Vhen 
the  knee  plates  are  cut  and  punched,  they  may  be  riveted  forthwith  lo  the  beams 
(Fig,  3),  or  to  the  frames. 

The  next  operation  is  to  mark  one  or  two  holes  in  the  knees,  by  which  the 
beams,  when  erected,  may  be  bolted  temporarily  to  the  frames.  They  are 
marked  by  the  template  shown  in  Fig.  4,  Plate  81,  a  duplicate  of  which  (Fig.  5) 
is  employed  to  mark  the  corresponding  holes  in  the  frames.  In  the  case  of  the 
frames,  all  the  holes  are  punched,  and  the  same  holes  might  also  all  be  punched 
in  the  beam  knees,  but  as  the  sources  of  error  lending  to  produce  bad  holes  are 
numerous,  and  practically  unavoidable,  not  more  tlian  two  are  punched  at  this 
time,  the  remainder  being  drilled  in  the  ship — sometimes,  indeed,  none  at  all  are 
punched,  all  being  drilled  in  the  ship.  The  holes  in  the  frame  angle  are  marked 
as  it  lies  in  position  on  the  scrive  board,  as  shown  in  Figs.  5  and  16,  and  it  is 
evidelHt  that  if  the  beam  were  also  laid  on  the  scrive  board  in  its  proper  position 
relatively  to  the  frame,  the  holes  in  its  knee  would  be  accurately  marked  if  the 
template  were  applied  to  it  in  exactly  the  position  it  occupied  when  marking  the 
frame.  In  practice,  however,  this  procedure  cannot  well  be  carried  oul,  for, 
among  other  reasons,  the  beams  and  frames  are  made  by  different  sets  of  men  at 
different  times,  A  good  method,  which  is  often  adopted,  is  to  provide  a  special 
beam  scrive  board,  as  shown  in  Fig.  20,  on  which  there  is  scrived  the  fuU- 
length  'midship  beam,  and,  on  each  side,  a  short  portion  of  every  frame  to  which 
a  beam  connects,  all  in  their  proper  positions  with  regard  to  the  centre  line,  but 
all  with  their  beam  lines  coincident  with  the  one  beam  scrive.  To  maik  the 
beam  knees,  each  beam  is  laid  in  position  on  the  board,  with  its  upper  edge 
coincident  with  the  scrive  and  its  centre-line  mark  exactly  over  the  centre  line 
(Fig,  ao).  The  template  is  then  applied  to  each  knee,  as  shown  in  Figs.  4  and 
20,  with  its  outer  edge  exactly  over  the  frame  scrive,  and  its  rounded  end 
Hush  with  the  top  of  the  beam,  and  when  so  placed  one  or  two  holes  are  marked 
through. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  lemiilates  in  Figs.  4  and  5,  Plale  81,  are  not 
identical  in  the  matter  of  breadth,  for  while  the  former  is  applied  with  its  outer 
_;  coincident  with  the  frame  scrive,  the  latter  must  be  kept  about  i  inch 
within  it,  in  order  to  clear  the  shell  flange  of  the  frame  angle.  In  ihe  case  of 
plate  knees,  they  may  or  may  not  be  riveted  to  the  beam  at  this  stage ;  in  the 
latter  case  they  are  laid  in  position  upon  it,  and,  while  marking  upon  them  the 
two  frame  holes,  the  holes  already  jiunched  for  the  connection  to  the  beam  are 
marked  through  on  the  beam.  By  this  method  the  coincidence  of  the  two  frame 
rivet  holes  is  less  assured,  because  the  plate,  when  riveted  to  the  beam,  may  not 
occupy  precisely  the  position  it  did  when  it  was  laid  upon  it  to  mark  the  holes. 
In  such  cases,  however,  this  disadvantage  may  be  avoided  by  not  riveting  the 
kriee  plate  either  to  the  frame  or  beam  until  the  beams  are  erected  in  the  ship. 
The  half-beams  at  the  sides  of  the  hatchways,  etc.,  are  adjusted  on  the  board 
with  their  inner  ends  at  the  proper  distance  from  the  centre  line  (the  line  of  the 
hatch  coaming  plate  being  chalked  on  the  board),  and  when  so  placed  the  holes 
for  the  lugs  may  be  marked  on  their  ends  by  template,  and  the  lugs,  being 
prepared  from  the  same  template,  may  he  riveted  to  the  beams  at  the  same  time 
as  the  knee  plates. 

Very  commonly,  instead  of  the  beam  board  just  described,  a  broad  beam 
mould  is  provided  (Fig.  ai,  Plate  81),  having  the  frames  scrived  across  it  in  the 
same  way ;  and  if  there  are  two  decks,  and  both  have  the  same  camber,  both 
sides  of  the  mould  may  be  used.  But  although  this  mould  gives  the  same 
information  as  the  scrive  board  just  described,  it  is  less  convenient  to  use. 

Built  beams,  consisting  of  a  bulb  bar  and  two  angles,  are  made  as  follows : 
The  two  angles  are  first  bent  to  the  camber  of  the  deck,  or  slightly  in  excess  of 
it  to  allow  for  the  straightening  effect  of  the  punching.  The  holes  in  the  vertical 
flanges  may  be  conveniently  marked  in  both  bars  by  a  pattern  template,  after 
which  the  two  bars  are  laid  alongside  of  each  other,  and  their  ends  and  the  holes 
in  the  deck  flanges  marked,  as  already  described.  In  these  beams  the  ends  of 
both  of  the  top  bars  are  sometimes  cut  clear  of  the  frame  (Fig.  1 1,  Plate  81)  so 
as  to  avoid  a  four-ply  rivet  through  the  frame,  and  an  awkwardly  situated  three- 
ply  rivet  through  the  gunwale  bar.  Sometimes,  instead  of  marking  both  angles 
independently  by  a  pattern  template,  one  of  iheni  is  punched  and  applied  to  the 
other  as  a  pattern,  but  this  involves  extra  handling.  The  bulb  plate  is  now 
taken  in  hand ;  it  is  flrst  faired  and  bent  to  the  camber,  if  twisted  and  irregular, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  heat  it  and  fair  it  on  the  slabs,  or  it  may  be  passed 
through  the  rolls.  One  of  the  angles,  now  punched  and  cut,  is  then  applied  to 
it  to  mark  the  holes.  The  angles  may  not  have  the  precise  curvature  of  the 
finished  beam,  but  if  they  are  of  ordinary  light  scantlings,  the  stiff  bulb  plate  is 
well  able  to  pull  them  into  place.  In  this  type  of  beam  the  knees  are  oflen 
welded,  which  work  is  taken  in  hand  before  the  angle  bars  are  fitted.  The  angle 
bars  are  practically  always  hydraulic  riveted  to  the  bulb  plate,  this  work  being 
particularly  suitable  for  machine  riveting. 

Art.  606.  The  method  of  forming  different  kinds  of  welded  knees  is 
described  in  Art.  166,  and  illustrated  in  Plate  12.  Suitably  shaped  anvils  are,  . 
of  course,  used  for  the  work.  In  the  case  of  slabbed  knees,  such  as  that 
shown  in  Fig.  6,  in  which  the  bulb  is  carried  down,  each  knee  piece,  or  slab,  is 
cut  to  shape  by  the  smith  from  a  long  bulb  bar.  A  represents  the  bar  after  the 
first  heat,  during  which  the  bulb  is  cut  ofT  and  its  end  thinned  down  as  for  a 
scarph.  The  bulb  is  cut  or  burned  off  by  a  chisel,  held  at  an  angle  so  as  to 
leave  a  bevelled  edge.  The  knee  piece  B  is  now  prepared  for  welding,  by 
heating  it  and  staving  up  the  welding  edge  and  the  end  of  the  bulb,  all  on  the 
bevel,  so  as  roughly  to  match  the  corresponding  edge  of  the  beam.  The  knee 
piece  and  beam  are  then  heated  in  separate  fires  to  a  white  heat,  and  welded 
together  forthwith.  A  perfect  union  of  the  two  parts  at  the  ends  of  the  weld, 
i.e.  at  the  bulb  and  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  knee,  is  not  always  secured  in  the 
first  heat,  these  places  are,  therefore,  finished  off  with  one  or  two  additional 
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heats,  and  if,  as  is  usual,  there  should  be  a  local  lack  of  substance,  «  piect  of 
iron  is  heated  white  hot  and  hammered  in ;  iron  is  preferred  to  steel  for  diii 
purpose,  for  the  reasons  noticed  in  Art.  405,  Beam  knees  are  someCniei 
carelessly  welded,  the  line  of  weld  being  often  clearly  visible  on  one  side  (the 
underneath  side  during  the  weld),  and  in  exception&l  cases  the  metal  maybe 
rendered  so  brittle  by  overheating  that  the  knee  may  be  broken  off,  across  the 
weld,  by  a  blow  from  a  sledge -ham  tner. 

Only  small  beam  knees  can  be  satisfactorily  welded  in  one  heat ;  if  Hk 
length  of  the  welding  edge  exceeds,  say,  9  inches,  some  parts  are  veiy  likely  to 
cool  belo*  the  welding  temperature  before  they  are  properly  hammered  togethei. 
In  such  cases,  therefore,  one  of  the  edges  is  cut  back  locally,  as  shown  at  D, 
Fig.  7,  Plate  12,  so  as  to  leave  in  contact  only  as  long  a  portion  as  can  be 
welded  in  the  first  heat.  The  condition  of  the  knee  after  the  first  welding  beat 
is  shown  at  E,  Fig.  7,  and  the  weld  is  completed  during  the  second  by  weldiif 
a  suitably  shaped  piece  of  steel  or  iron  into  the  gap.  The  reason  for  cutttq 
back  those  parts  of  the  edges  which  cannot  be  welded  in  the  first  heat,  is  that,  is 
the  furnace  blast,  during  the  second  heat,  may  then  pass  between  and  impinge 
upon  them,  they  are  the  first  parts  to  attain  the  required  welding  temperattnK 
The  proper  heating  of  the  two  parts  is  the  principal  feature  of  good  welding 
work.  When  heated  in  a  smith's  hre,  a  piece  of  steel  or  iron  does  not  beconte 
uniformly  hot,  the  parts  directly  exposed  to  the  blast  may  become  white  h(M  and 
begin  to  burn  while  the  remainder  may  be  comparatively  cooL  Now,  in  beatii^ 
for  a  weld,  the  only  part  that  should  become  white  hot  is  the  welding  sui&ce, 
for  if,  through  careless  manipulation  of  the  fire,  some  other  part  became  white 
hot,  it  might  be  overheated,  burned,  and  damaged  before  the  welding  sur&ce 
attained  the  desired  temperature.  The  making  of  turned  beam  knees  it 
described  in  Arts.  166,  167,  and  illustrated  in  Figs.  11  and  la.  When  made  at 
the  steel  works  they  are  heated  by  gas  jets,  these  play  upon  the  seam,  which, 
when  brought  to  the  required  temperature,  is  struck  rapidly,  on  both  sidet 
simultaneously,  by  machine-driven  hammers;  to  give  the  necessary  surplus 
material  for  the  thinning  elTect  of  the  hammer  blows,  strips  of  small,  specially 
made  H-section  iron  are  placed  in  the  searo,  which  also  serve  to  hold  the  knee 
plate  in  position  until  it  is  welded. 

After  welding  the  knee,  the  smith  cms  its  outer  edge  to  the  proper  bevel,  for 
which  purpose  he  is  provided  with  a  bevel  board  and  breadth  batten,  the  latter 
giving  the  half  length  of  each  beam  from  the  centre  to  the  outer  edge  of  the 
knee.  In  b^ams  which  have  a  double  top  flange,  he  must  also  cut  back  one 
flange  to  clear  the  reverse  frame,  and  it  is  usually  he  who  cuts  the  beam  bar  to 
length,  by  hot  chisel  and  hammer,  i.e.  those  beams  which  have  welded  knees, 
and  whose  section  is  such  that  tlicy  cannot  be  cut  with  the  available  shearing 
machines. 

Art.  607.  Bar  keels  are  described  in  Arts.  84  and  96,  and  illustrated  in 
Fig.  1 1,  Plate  5,  and  Fig.  6,  Plate  85.  The  various  lengths  are  usually  delivered 
"finished"  i.e.  with  the  holes  drilled  and  scarplis  machined,  in  accordance  with 
a  detailed  dimension  sketch  supplied  from  the  shipyard.  If  forged  in  the  yard, 
or  delivered  "  rough "  from  outside,  the  scarphs  are  first  blocked  out  in  the 
smith's  shop,  and  are  then  machined  so  as  to  fit  accurately  with  one  another  and 
occupy  their  proper  fore-and-aft  position.  Unless  specially  ordered,  rolled  bars 
are  not  straight  when  delivered ;  if  of  light  scantlings  and  free  from  twist  they 
may  be  faired  in  the  beam  bender,  but  if  heavy  or  twisted  they  must  be  heated 
and  faired  on  the  slabs. 

The  holes  may  be  conveniently  marked  by  a  pattern  template,  supplied 
from  the  loft,  on  which  also  the  poshions  of  the  frames  are  marked  for  nicking 
on  the  keel  bars,  all  as  described  in  the  next  Article  on  side-bar  keels.  The 
holes  arc  arranged  in  a  fixed  relation  with  the  frames,  so  that  they  may  suit  the 
butts  of  the  garboard  plates  which  fall  midway  between  the  latter ;  and  the  scarphs 
of  the  various  bars  should   be  so  disposed  as  to  fall   in  with  the  ordinary 
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■rrangemenl  of  holes,  and  be  clear  of  the  garboard  btills.  Owmg  to  their  rounded 
knuckle,  the  garboard  plales  Jeave  the  keei  at  a  distance  from  its  upper  edge  of 
three  to  four  limes  their  thickness  (Fig.  6,  Plate  85),  and,  accoidingly,  the 
centres  of  the  upper  row  of  rivet  holes  should  be  placed  at  this  distance,  plus 
one  diameter  below  the  upper  edge;  forward  and  aft,  however,  where  the 
garboard  plates  have  less  knuckle,  they  may  be  higher  up.  The  centres  of  the 
lower  holes  are  placed  about  two  diameters  clear  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  keel ; 
in  coasting  steameis  it  is  well  that  this  distance  should  be  increased  at  tiie  after 
end,  to  allow  for  the  wasting  action  noticed  in  Art.  g6. 

Keel  bars  may  be  drilled  with  any  drilling  machine.  With  ordinary 
vertical  machines  they  require  to  be  shifted  and  adjusted  for  every  hole;  radiat- 
arm  machines  are  the  best,  because  they  can  drill  a  large  number  of  holes 
without  any  adjustment  of  the  keel  bars,  and  two  or  more  may  operate  simulta- 
neously. In  some  yards,  to  expedite  the  woric,  a  vertical  machine  capable  of 
drilling  two  holes  at  the  same  time  is  advantageously  employed.  Multiple 
drilling  machines,  capable  of  drilling  from  20  to  40  holes  simultaneously,  have 
been  tried  in  some  yards,  but  with  little  success,  for  their  mechanism  is  some- 
what intricate,  and  a  break  down  in  one  or  more  of  the  drills  at  once  destroys 
their  automatic  character;  and,  further,  the  class  of  work  for  which  they  are 
suited  is  very  limited,  and  their  first  cost  is  high.  When  much  drilling  must  be 
done,  as  is  the  case  when  high-tensile  steel  is  employed,  the  necessary  despatch 
is  securedi  by  employing  numerous  portable  electric  drills.  These  are 
generally  used  for  work  laid  horizontally  on  the  ground  or  on  deck,  the  man  in 
charge  of  a  machine  applying  the  necessary  pressure  by  simply  putting  his  own 
weight  on  it. 

Art.  608.  Side-bar  keels  are  described  in  Art  97,  and  illustrated  in 
Figs.  3  and  7,  Plate  85.  It  is  very  important  that  the  holes  in  the  three  thick- 
nesses (the  two  side  bars  and  the  vertical  plate)  should  be  perfectly  coincident, 
for,  with  rivets  so  large  and  long,  the  staving  effect  of  the  hammer  blows,  and 
even  of  a  hydraulic  machine,  is  insufficient  to  ensure  the  entire  cavity  of  an  unfair 
hole  being  filled.  The  holes  in  the  side  bars  are  drilled  (if  punched  they  would 
not  be  cylindrical),  and,  to  ensure  perfect  coincidence,  the  port  and  starboard 
bars  are  clamped  together  and  drilled  in  one  operation.  The  holes  in  the 
vertical  plale  may  be  raaiked  by  template,  to  correspond  wiih  those  in  the  aide 
bars,  but,  to  eliminate  the  taper  due  to  the  punch,  and  to  torrect  discrepancies 
in  position,  they  should  be  punched  at  least  \  inch  small,  andbe  rimered  to  size 
after  the  three  parts  are  fitted  together.  As  the  difference  in  the  labour  of 
rimering  every  hole  and  of  drilling  them  is  small,  it  may  be  found  advantageous 
not  to  trouble  to  mark  and  punch  the  holes  in  the  vertical  plate,  but  to  drill 
them  all  (excepting  a  few  tack  rivets)  after  the  side  bars  are  fitted.  When 
electric  drills  are  available,  this  is  evidently  the  better  course. 

The  side  bars  are  marked  by  a  template  in  which  all  the  holes  are  bored, 
and  on  which  the  frame  spacing  is  accurately  marked  (Fig.  g,  Plate  85).  It 
need  not  be  of  any  particular  length,  for  if  shorter  than  the  keel  bats  it  may  be 
applied  consecutively.  The  holes  are  spaced  in  fixed  relation  to  the  frames,  so 
that  the  butts  of  the  garboard  plates,  which  must  be  in  the  centre  of  each  clear 
frame  space,  may  fall  between  them  (Fig,  7),  As,  with  this  type  of  keel,  the 
frames  have  no  heel  pieces,  the  centie  of  the  clear  frame  space  does  not  corre- 
spond with  that  of  the  actual  frame  space,  the  former  being  the  distance  from 
the  toe  of  one  frame  angle  to  the  heel  of  the  other.  The  butts  of  the  garboard 
plates  are  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  clear  frame  space  in  order  that  there  may 
be  sufficient  room  for  filling  the  straps  between  the  frames,  and  to  secure 
symmetry  in  the  riveting  of  the  landing  edges.  As  the  frames  in  the  fore-body 
face  aft,  and  those  in  the  after-body  forward,  the  keel  rivets  in  the  two  bodies 
are  differently  disposed  with  regard  to  the  heels  of  the  frames.  The  same 
template,  however,  may  be  made  to  serve  for  boih,  by  simply  marking  upon 
of  frames  (distant  the  breadth  of  the  flange  of  the  frame  angle),  the  c 
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set  to  be  used  for  markiog  ihe  holes  forward  of  'midships,  and  the  othei  for 
those- abaft  it  (Fig,  9). 

To  mark  the  side  bars  the  lemplaCe  is  applied  to  eacli  one  separately,  trj! 
only  to  those  of  one  side,  port  or  starboard.  Both  ends  are  nicked  in  for 
cutting,  as  shown  in  Fig.  10,  Plate  85  (the  precise  position  of  the  butts  will 
regard  to  the  frames  is  not  important),  and  the  position  of  each  frame  11  iIm 
nicked  in  on  the  upper  edge.  The  lengths  of  the  various  bars,  in  frame  spacer 
is  seen  from  the  plan  of  the  keel,  supplied  for  the  purpose,  and  the  frames,  u 
they  are  nicked  in,  may  be  numbered  in  accordance  with  the  plan.  For  drilling 
purposes  the  centres  of  the  holes  must  be  dabbed  in  with  a  centre-punch.  If  it 
is  intended  to  punch  the  holes  in  the  vertical  plate  (after  marking  them  by  tht 
same  template),  the  dabs  made  by  the  centre-punch  on  the  side  bars  for  the  drill, 
must  be  perfectly  concentric  with  the  holes  in  the  template,  and  this  may  be 
readily  done  by  mounting  the  punch  in  a  plug  of  wood  or  metal  made  10  61  the 
holes  in  the  template  (Fig.  8).  The  holes  in  the  vertical  keel  plate  should  aho 
be  marked  in  this  way,  and,  by  using  a  punch  wiih  a  finder  fotni  (A,  Fig.  S, 
Plate  51),  they  may  be  punched  with  great  accuracy  (Art.  390). 

Having  marked  one  of  the  bars,  say,  No.  9  on  the  starboard  side,  as  show 
in  Fig.  10,  Plate  85,  the  corresponding  one  of  the  port  side  is  placed  undemeall-i 
it,  as  shown,  with  one  of  its  ends  between  the  particular  pair  of  frames  indicated 
on  the  plan  and  as  nicked  in  on  the  upper  bar;  its  other  end  will,  of  course. 
project  beyond  the  upper  bar.  The  two  bars  are  then  clamped  together,  and  the 
frame  marks  on  the  upper  one,  as  also  its  end  marks,  being  nicked  across  the 
edge  of  the  lower  one,  the  holes  marked  on  the  upper  bar  are  drilled  through 
both.  The  upper  bar  is  then  removed,  and  the  next  one  adjoining  it  (Na  10, 
Fig.  11)  having  been  marked  from  the  template  in  the  same  way,  is  placed  oa 
the  portion  of  the  lower  one  not  yet  drilled,  with  its  end  mark  coincident  with 
that  of  the  bar  just  removed,  and  which  has  been  nicked  in  for  the  purpose  on 
the  lower  one.  lis  frame  marks  are  then  transferred  to  the  lower  bar,  the  other 
end  of  which  is  nicked  in  for  cutting  between  a  certain  piir  of  frames.  In  this 
way  all  the  bars  are  successively  drilled,  after  which  their  ends  are  cut.  Thii 
must  be  done  smoothly  and  precisely  to  the  line,  so  that  they  inay  butt  dose 
upon  one  another  and  yet  not  throw  tlie  contiguous  bars  out  of  position  length- 
wise. The  best  tool  for  the  work  is  a  cold  saw,  for  it  makes  a  smooth  cut  exactly 
where  required.  If  cut  in  a  hydraulic  or  other  shearing  machine,  the  ends  are 
rough  and  uneven,  and  require  to  be  planed- 

Art.  609.  The  vertical-plate  keel  in  connection  with  a  side-bar  keel  may 
be  marked  in  the  same  manner  as  that  m  connection  with  a  flat-plate  keel  (as 
described  in  the  next  paragraph)  the  only  difference  being  that  a  template 
representing  the  side  bars  is  applied  to  its  lower  edge  instead  of  one  representing 
the  lower  angles.  If  the  plate  is  to  be  drilled  in  place,  only  the  tack  rivet  holes 
need  be  marked.  If  it  is  to  be  punched,  the  holes  should  be  marked  with  the 
plugged  centre-punch  (Fig.  8,  Plate  85),  and  punched  with  a  linder-potnt  punch 
as  already  noticed.  The  end  joints  of  the  plates  are  usually  lapped,  and  in  such 
cases  the  parts  in  way  of  the  side  bars  are  either  tapered  in  the  slotting  machjo 
as  shown  in  Fig.  7,  or  cut  away,  as  shown  in  Fig.  6,  Plate  47. 

All  the  parts  of  a  vertical-plate  keel   may  be   prepared    in^ 
pendently  by  pattern  templates.    Those  required  for  marking  the  i 
illustrated  in  Fig.  5,  Plate  85,  are  shown  in  Fig.  4.     A  complete  outline  tetnpl 
need  not  be  provided  for  the  plates  themselves ;  if  there  were  a  lai^e  i 
to  be  marked  (and  all  were  alike)  it  might  be  advantageous  to  make  on^  b 
as  there  are  only  a  few,  the  detached  templates  used  for  the  various  angle  \ 
may  quite  well  serve  the  purpose.     The  procedure  of  marking  one  of  the  p" 
is  illustrated  in  Fig.  4.     In  the  first  place  its  two  edges,  and  the  a-foot  level  li 
(Art.  600),  are  struck  in  with  a  chalk- line ;  in  most  cases,  of  course,  only  < 
edge  need  be  sheared.     To  ensure  accuracy  in  this  important  lining-off  wo 
the  men  should  not  be  required  to  consult  the  plan  and  set  off  important  fl 
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constantly  recurring  measurements  with  the  foot  rule,  but  gauge  battens  should 
be  provided  from  the  loft.  Next,  one  end  of  the  plate  is  marked  by  the  tem- 
plate A,  which  is  applied  as  shown,  with  its  central  arm  coincident  with  the  level 
line.  The  joint,  which  is  a  lapped  one,  falls  midway  between  two  frames,  the 
position  of  one  of  these  being  marked  across  the  central  arm,  and  when  this 
frame  tine  is  struck  square  across,  and  the  holes  are  marked  through,  the  template 
may  be  removed. 

The  templates  T  and  B  for  the  top  and  bottom  angles  are  now  applied 
coincident  with  the  chalked  edges  of  the  plate.  These  templates  do  not  require 
to  be  of  any  particular  length,  for,  as  they  are  identical  from  end  to  end,  they 
may  be  applied  consecutively ;  for  convenience,  however,  they  should  be  as  long 
as  the  plaie.  If  one  edge  of  the  plate  in  process  of  marking  does  not  require 
to  be  sheared,  it  should  fall  rather  within  the  edge  of  the  template,  in  which  case 
the  precise  position  of  the  latter  from  the  level  line  should  be  checked  by  the 
gauge  batten.  The  longitudinal  position  of  the  two  templates  is  determined  by 
the  frame  line  just  struck  across  the  plate,  with  which  similar  frame  marlcs  on  the 
templates  should  coincide.  Vertical  Hnes,  representing  the  frames  or  floors,  are 
now  struck  in  across  the  plate,  through  the  frame  marks  on  the  two  templates, 
and  after  the  various  rivet,  drain,  and  air  holes  are  marked  the  templates  may 
\>e  removed.  The  other  end  of  the  plate  is  now  marked  like  the  first,  the  tem- 
plate being  so  adjusted  that  the  frame  marks  on  its  arm  are  coincident  with  the 
floor  lines  just  struck  across  the  plate.  The  plan  is,  of  course,  consulted  to 
ascertain  between  which  particular  pairs  of  frames  the  ends  of  tlie  plate  fall,  and 
the  frames  marked  upon  the  plate  are  numbered  accordingly. 

The  joints  of  the  top  and  bottom  angles  fall  between  two  frames,  their 
position  being  shown  on  the  plan.  Each  bosom  piece  must  take  at  least  three 
rivets  in  the  end  of  each  bar  (in  each  flange),  and  in  order  that,  when  thus 
including  in  its  length  the  necessary  rivets,  it  may  not  be  more  than  about  3  feet 
long,  it  is  usual  to  space  the  terminal  rivets  in  each  flange  of  each  bar  closer 
together  (see  C  and  C',  Fig,  5,  Plate  85).  When  marking  the  vertical-keel  plate, 
therefore,  a  special  spacing  of  the  holes  is  required  in  every  frame  space  in  which 
the  top  and  bottom  angles  have  a  joint,  and  the  necessary  modification  is  readily 
made,  as  shown  in  Fig.  4,  by  deleting  the  holes  already  marked  (darkened  in 
the  sketch)  and  applying  the  small  templates  C  and  C  to  mark  suitable  fresh 
ones,  the  templates  being  adjusted  in  position  by  means  of  an  unmodified  hole 
at  either  end,  which  also  serves  for  adjusting  them  when  similarly  re-arranging 
the  terminal  holes  in  the  bars  themselves.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  holes  for 
the  upper  joint  pieces  are  not  in  line  with  the  others,  but  siightly  nearer  the  toe 
of  the  bar,  which  pkces  them  in  the  centre  of  the  clear  flange  of  the  bosom  piece. 

In  order  to  dispense  with  tapered  liners  where  the  fore-and-aft  angles  cross 
the  lapped  joint  of  the  vertical  plate,  it  is  usual  either  to  cut  the  plates  as  shown 
in  Fig.  6,  Plate  47,  or  taper  them  away  In  the  slotting  machine,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  5,  Plate  85 .  The  last  method  is  the  best,  for  by  it  the  holes  in  the  fore-and- 
aft  angles  need  not  be  specially  arranged  in  way  of  the  joints ;  by  the  other  two 
methods,  they  should  he  arranged  clear  of  the  ends  of  the  plates.  Tapered 
liners  throw  the  fore-and-aft  bars  out  of  line  transversely,  and  this,  in  the  case 
of  the  lower  angles,  is  inadmissible  if  their  holes  and  those  of  the  flat-plate  keel 
are  marked  independently,  by  pattern  template  (Art.  610). 

The  holes  for  the  short  angles  connecting  the  floor  plates  to  the  vertical  keel 
are  marked  by  template  D,  Fig-  4,  Plate  85,  the  same  one  being  used  for 
marking  the  angles ;  it  is  applied  to  the  plate  with  its  edge  coincident  with  the 
chalked  irame  line,  and  with  its  level-line  mark  (L)  coincident  with  the  level 
line  struck  on  the  plate.  Where  double  angles  are  required,  a  double  template 
is  employed,  as  shown  at  E.  A  special  template,  having  holes  at  watertight 
pitch,  is  employed  for  marking  the  holes  for  the  watertight  floors,  the  same  one 
being  used  for  marking  the  floor  angles  (Art.  601).  The  plate  is  completed  by 
marking  the  limber  holes ;  these  may  be  punched  in  every  frame  space,  or  wide 
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apart,  or  only  in  way  of  the  pump  suctions  at  the  after  end.  A  few  additioml 
rivet  holes  are  punched  in  the  upper  angles  (Fig.  5),  to  act  as  air  holes,  unless, 
of  course,  the  vertical  keel  is  intended  to  form  a  watertight  division. 

All  the  other  plates  are  marked  in  the  manner  just  described.  If  the  oA 
joints  are  butted  instead  of  overlapped,  care  must  be  taken  in  planing  tbem  thu 
they  be  not  left  "full,"  for  as  each  plate  would  then  be  slightly  diiplaced  b;  iti 
neighbour,  the  coincidence  of  their  rivet  holes  with  those  of  contiguous  loi^ 
tudinal  parts— not  subject  to  the  same  displacement — would  be  spoii«L  To 
ensure  accuracy  in  the  marking  work,  all  long  templates  and  battens  should  be 
of  teak  wood,  and  they  should  be  kept  dry ;  if  of  pine  they  are  apt  to  shrink  or 
elongate  with  the  weather,  and  the  holes  cannot  be  bored  so  truly.  Excepting 
the  rivet  holes  in  the  overlapped  end  joints,  every  rivet  is  a.  three-plier,  and  is 
the  vertical  plate  is  the  middle  thickness,  it  does  not  matter  from  which  side  tbe 
holes  are  punched.  The  rivets  in  tbe  lapped  joints  must  be  punched  from  tbe 
faying  surface,  and  in  order  that  this,  in  each  plate,  may  be  the  same  for  both 
joints,  both  ends  of  every  alternate  plate  should  be  made  to  overlap  to  port,  and 
all  these  plates  be  marked  on  the  starboard  surface,  and  all  the  others  oo  the 
port  (Fig.  5). 

The  marking  of  the  top  and  bottom  angles  is  a  sinnple  affair.  Then 
are  two  templates  for  the  lower  angles  ;  one  for  the  vertical  flange,  just  used  for 
marking  the  vertical  plate,  and  one  for  the  horizontal,  which  may  also  be  used 
for  marking  the  flat-plate  keel.  The  length  of  each  bar  (in  frame  spaces)  ii 
ascertained  from  the  plan,  also  the  positions  of  the  watertight  floors  and  tbe 
joints  of  tbe  adjoining  bars  and  flat-plate  keel ;  and  the  holes,  as  marked  from 
the  template,  are  modified  at  these  places  by  small  supplementary  templates,  as 
already  described.  Care  must,  of  course,  be  taken  when  applying  the  two 
templates  separately  to  the  two  flanges  that  they  occupy  the  proper  relative 
fore-and-aft  position,  this  being  determined  by  a  guide  nick  made  anywhere 
on  the  heel  of  the  bar.  The  ends  of  bars,  as  delivered  from  the  steel  works, 
are  usually  rough  and  ragged,  and  in  order  that  the  bosom  pieces  and  the 
ends  of  the  bars  may  fit  close,  it  is  well  to  cut  both  ends  afresh,  and,  for  the 
reasons  just  noticed,  they  must  not  be  left  full.  In  the  case  of  the  upper  angles, 
the  veitical  flanges  are  marked  as  just  described,  but  the  holes  in  the  horizontal 


flanges  may  be  spaced  by  measurement,  for  the  centre  stralte  of  tank-top  plating 
is  marked  by  a  transferring  template.  In  marking  these  holes  there  are  several 
matters  to  consider ;  they  must  be  kept  clear  of  the  floor  plates,  so  that  these 
may  not  interfere  with  the  insertion  and  holding-up  of  the  rivets,  they  must  be 
specially  placed  in  way  of  watertight  floors,  bulkheads,  engine  and  boiler  seating, 
hold  pillars,  and  the  end  joints  of  the  tant-toi>  plating  ;  very  commonly  a  blank 
space  is  left  in  way  of  the  last  two  parts,  so  that  suitable  holes  may  be  drilled 
as  required  later.  The  procedure  of  fitting  and  riveting  together  the  various 
parts  of  a  veriical-plate  keel  are  described  in  ,\rt,  509 

Art,  610.  Flat-plate  keels  are  described  in  Arts.  98  and  99.  The 
different  plates  being  all  alike,  may  be  conveniently  prepared  by  means  of  a 
pattern  template.  Fig.  a,  Plate  85,  shows  the  template  from  which  the  keel 
plate  shown  in  Fig.  t  has  been  marked.  The  two  central  rows  of  holes  for  the 
fore-and-aft  angles  are,  of  course,  identical  with  those  in  the  template  used  for 
marking  the  angles  themselves,  and,  as  already  described,  they  may  have  to  be 
modified  in  way  of  the  joints  of  the  latter  i^arts.  The  three  boles  in  each 
transverse  frame  line  arc  punched  and  countersunk  in  the  keel  plate,  but  it  is 
better  to  drill  ihem  in  the  frame  angles  when  these  are  in  pkce ;  if  carefully 
templated,  they  may  be  marked  and  punched  in  the  'midship  frame  angles  (along 
with  the  other  holes,  as  described  in  Art.  601),  and  this  is  often  done,  but  the 
sources  of  error  are  loo  numerous  for  the  assurance  of  good. holes.  In  way  ol 
the  watertight  floors  the  spacing  of  the  frame  rivet  holes  should  be  reduced. 
All  plates  may  be  marked,  punched,  and  cut  in  the  flat  state,  before  knuckling. 
The  frame  and  edge  rivet  holes  of  those  which  rise  upwards  at  the  fore-foot 
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■must  be  modified,  however,  because  the  lines  of  the  frames  (on  the  ptate,  when 

Mat)  do  not  stand  square  with  the  centre  line.     The  keel  plates  at  the  extreme 
which  embrace  the  inner  ends  of  the  stem  and  stern  Trame,  are  not  made 

\  ontil  these  parts  are  in  place.  In  some  cases  flat-plate  keels  do  not  receive 
special  treatment,  but  are  fitted  at  a  late  period,  like  any  other  strake  of  shell 
plating  (Art.  617). 

The  plates  are  knuckled  to  suit  the  rise-of-Boor  line,  and  when  this  is  con- 
siderable, the  knuckle  should  be  placed  close  to  the  toes  of  the  fore-and-aft 
angles,  go  as  to  avoid  kneeing  the  ends  of  the  frames.  In  the  'midship  plates 
the  knuckle  is  usually  so  slight  as  to  be  negligible ;  if  nor,  it  may  be  conveniently 
impressed  in  the  bending  rolls,  as  described  in  Art.  646.  The  plates  towards 
the  ends  require  to  be  more  and  more  sharply  knuckled,  until  they  assume  a 
trough-like  form.  Such  plates  may  be  shaped  cold  in  the  hydraulic  flanging 
machine,  or  hot  in  an  old-fashioned  garboard  flanging  machine.  One  or  two  of 
(he  plates  at  the  fore-foot  may  also  require  to  be  curved  fore  and  aft,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  3,  Plate  83.  The  fore-and-aft  curvature  is  impressed  after  the  flanging, 
by  healing  the  plate  as  a  whole,  supporting  it  at  cither  end,  and  striking 
it  down  in  the  middle  with  a  "dumper,"  i.e.  a  heavy  weight  with  crossbar 
attached,  which  is  lifted  by  manual  effort  and  dropped  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  The 
process  causes  some  alteration  in  the  transverse  form,  which  is  corrected  sub- 
sequently by  hammering.  To  facilitate  the  shaping  operation,  keel-plates,  which 
have  much  fore-and-aft  curvature,  should  be  narrow,  so  that  the  flanges  may  be 
shallow;  and,  for  convenience  in  heating,  they  should  be  short. 

Art.  611.  The  stem  is  described  in  Art.  349.  Whether  forged  or  rolled 
it  is  delivered  in  the  shipjard  as  a  straight  bar,  because  there  is  here  every 
facility  for  bending  it,  and  it  is  more  easily  transported  when  straight.  Large 
stem  bars,  if  made  outside,  are  usually  delivered  finished,  in  accordance  with  a 
sketch  supplied,  excepting  the  drilling  of  the  holes  in  the  curved  part,  for  if  the 
curvature  is  sharp,  the  holes  here  would  become  oval  with  the  bending.  When 
of  rolled  steel,  ihe  bar  is  sometimes  delivered  in  the  rough,  and  as  it  is  then 
parallel  throughout,  the  taper  from  the  load  line  to  the  liead  may  be  formed  by 
drawing  it  down  under  the  steam-hammer,  the  forward  edge  being  rounded  at 
the  same  time.  With  rolled  stems,  however,  the  taper  is  usually  dispensed  with, 
in  which  case  the  edge  mav  be  rounded  in  the  plaie-planing  machine,  but  this 
feature  is  also  sometimes  dispensed  with.  The  scarph  may  be  blocked  out 
under  the  steam-hammer  and  finished  by  machine,  the  upper  end,  or  stem-head, 
being  finished  as  required,  to  take  the  mast  stays,  in  the  smith's  shop.  If  the 
stem  of  a  sailing-vessel  is  a  forging,  the  bob-slay  and  outer-stay  lugs  are  usually 
blocked  out  of  the  solid;  if  a  rolled  bar,  they  are  welded  on  (Fig.  i,  Plate  65). 

The  stem  is  heated  and  bent  on  the  slabs  in  the  manner  described  for 
frames.  As  a  bar  so  massive  is  stiff  to  bend,  the  hydraulic  squeezer  may  be 
advantageously  employed,  or  a  chain  may  be  attached  to  its  end,  and  a  steam 
winch  employed  to  pull  it  round  ;  or,  in  the  absence  of  a  steam  wincli,  the  bend- 
ing rolls,  if  conveniently  placed,  may  be  used ;  otherwise,  a  number  of  men 
may  pull  It  quickly  round  by  walking  away  with  the  fall  of  an  attached  tackle. 
A  cut-water  stem  is  bent  in  two  operations.  Special  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
stem  lies  flat  during  the  cooling,  for  if  not  it  would  not,  when  erected  in  place, 
lie  in  a  fore-and-aft  plane.  When  cold,  a  bend  or  twist  is  not  easily  remedied ; 
a  slight  bend  may  be  corrected  by  striking  numerous  blows  with  small  hammers 
on  the  concave  side,  which,  by  expanding  the  surface  metal,  causes  the  whole 
bar  to  bend  at  this  part,  against — as  it  were — the  hammer  blows.  A  set -iron  (in 
two  pieces)  may  he  bent  to  the  shape  of  the  stem  in  the  mould  loft  (where  it  is 
drawn  down  full  size),  from  which  the  outline  of  the  stem  may  be  chalked  on  Ihe 

I  bending  slabs  ;  in  most  cases,  however,  a  wood  mould  is  supplied  from  the  loft 

I  {Fig.  I,  Plate  84). 

\         Care  must  be  taken,  when  bending  the  stem,  that  the  scarph  at  the  lower 

I  end  (if  jointed  with  a  bar  keel)  occupies  its  proper  fore-and-aft  position  with 
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regard  to  the  upper  part,  otherwise  the  vessel  would  not  be  of  the  designed 
length.  The  end  of  the  scarph  is  chaUied  on  the  slabs,  but  the  end  of  the  bol 
bar  must  be  kept  beyond  it,  to  allow  for  shrinkage.  The  total  shrinkage  miy 
be  determined  by  noting  the  expansion  that  occurs  with  the  beatit^,  bj  DuiliD| 
with  chalk  on  the  slabs  the  position  of  both  ends  of  the  straight  cold  b»  b 
it  lies  in  the  position  it  will  occupy  when  about  to  be  bent,  and  again  as  it  bs 
in  the  same  position  after  beating.  As  it  is  only  the  lower  half  of  the  stem  tbu 
is  heated,  the  amount  of  shrinkage  is  quite  uncertain  unless  tried  in  this  wty. 
If  scarphed,  the  scarph  is  usually  machined  before  bending,  and  to  prevent  tbe 
thin  lip  from  being  overheated  and  burned  during  the  long  period  necessary  fi» 
the  proper  heating  of  the  remainder,  it  is  covered  with  fire-clay. 

After  the  stem  is  bent,  the  holes  in  the  curved  part  are  drilled ;  very  often 
they  are  drilled  a  small  size  by  machine  before  the  bending,  in  whidi.  '-a'r^  tbe; 
become  oval  with  the  bending  and  are  subsequendy  enlarged  by  hand.  Tbq 
and  the  others  should  be  arranged  to  suit  the  sight  edges  of  the  shell  plating 
(Figs.  10  and  ii,  Plate  93).  This  is  not  always  done,  but  if  care  is  taken  wha 
sheering  in  the  plate  edges,  they  may  generally  be  kept  between  the  eustiug 
holes  (Art  6a8).  In  exceptional  cases,  none  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Stem  is 
drilled  until  after  the  bending,  so  that  the  holes  may  be  marked  to  snit  tbe 
plate  edges,  which  are  transferred  to  it  from  the  stem  mould  (Pig.  i,  Plate  84). 
The  positions  of  the  frames  are  nicked  in  on  tbe  lower  part,  and  the  direction  of 
a  plumb  line  on  the  upper,  so  that  when  the  stem  is  erected  it  may  be  fixed  U 
its  proper  fore-and-aft  inclination,  plumb  or  otherwise ;  these  marks  are  tttm- 
ferred  from  the  mould-loft  floor,  by  means  of  the  set-iron  or  stem  mould. 
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CHAPTER   XXXVIII. 

ARRANGING    THE     STAGING,    LAVING    THE    KEEL,    ERECTtNC    AND    FAIRING    THE 
FRAMES  AMD   BEAMS,  FITTING    KEELSONS,  SIDE  STRINCERSj  TANK  TOP,  DECK 

PLATING,   ETC. 

Art.  612,  All  around  the  vessel's  berth  a  double  row  of  stage-poles  or 
uprights  must  be  erected  to  support  the  staging  required  during  ihe  work 
of  construction  (Fig.  14,  Plate  96).  Stage-poles  may  be  made  as  shown  in 
Fig.  II,  of  fir  stems,  split  up  the  middle,  Ihe  two  halves  being  fixed  about 
3i  inches  apart  by  bolts  and  short  distance  pieces ;  if  poles  of  greater  length 
and  strength  are  required,  they  are  made  of  hewn  timber  as  shown  in  Fig.  la. 
They  are  fixed  erect  by  planting  their  ends  5  or  6  feet  deep  in  the  ground.  The 
cross  thwarts  or  stage-be  Eire  rs  may  be  placed  at  any  required  height,  by 
inserting  bolts  in  the  stage-poles  through  holes  made  for  the  purpose  {Fig.  14), 
The  fore-and-aft  distance  between  the  poles  should  be  about  4  (eet  less  than  the 
length  of  the  stage  planks — the  latter  are  usually  about  16  feet  long,  of  white 
pine,  about  3  inches  thick  and  11  inches  broad.  The  distance  between  the  two 
rows  of  poies  depends  on  the  space  at  disposal  in  the  yard ;  if  there  is  plenty  of 
room,  they  may  be  as  far  apart  as  8  feet,  but  if  there  are  other  vessels  close 
alongside,  4  or  5  feet  may  suffice.  In  some  cases  vessels  are  built  so  close 
together  as  to  permit  of  only  a  single  row  of  poles ;  and  sometimes  a  single  row 
is  adopted  eveh  when  there  is  room  for  two  rows,  the  inner  ends  of  the  thwarts, 
in  such  cases,  being  supported  horizontally  by  brackets  or  by  links  and  bolts 
through  the  vessel's  frames  or  plating  (fig.  14).  The  inner  row  should  be  at 
least  i\  feet  clear  of  the  vessel's  side,  otherwise  the  shell  plating  could  not  be 
conveniently  riveted.  The  poles  should  extend  above  the  highest  point  of  the 
bull;  a  few  additional  short  ones  being  introduced  under  the  overhanging 
quarters.  1'hroughout  the  work  of  construction,  stage  planks  are  placed  at 
whatever  height  is  most  convenient  for  the  current  operations ;  as  a  rule  two 
or  three  planks,  placed  between  the  shi()'s  side  and  the  inner  row  of  poles,  form 
a  sufficient  stage  {Fig.  14).  When  a  new  vessel  is  about  to  be  built,  the  ship- 
wrights are  provided  with  a  plan,  giving  in  figures  the  extreme  breadths  and 
heights  of  the  hull  at  intervals  of  about  20  feet,  so  that  the  vessel's  outline  may 
be  slaked  off  on  the  ground  and  stage  poles  erected  to  suit;  unless  the 
dimensions  of  the  vessel  previously  buiU  are  widely  different,  only  the  inner  row 
of  poles  need  be  re-arranged.  In  laying  off  the  various  shpways,  it  is  well,  if 
space  is  limited,  to  place  the  vessels  in  pairs,  close  together,  so  that  on  at  least 
one  side  of  each  there  may  be  a  wide  avenue  between  the  stage-poles  for  the 
fore-and-aft  conveyance  of  bulky  building  malerial. 

Art.  613.  The  keel  blocks  having  been  built  up  as  described  in  Art.  654, 
the  various  keel  bars  are  laid  upon  them,  and  are  faired  sideways  and  held 
erect  by  three-cornered  ferrings  nailed  on  the  blocks  and  transverse  shores, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  14,  Plate  95.  The  scarphs  are  then  riveted,  with  tack  rivets, 
and  Iheir  tops  and  ends  caulked.  The  stem  is  not  put  in  place  until  the 
frames  are  erected.  The  stem-fVanie  is  not  always  made  by  diis  time, 
but  to  allow  of  the  aftermost  frames  being  erected,  its  keel  portion  may  be 
represented  by  a  log  or  a  plank  set  on  edge.  When,  later,  it  is  made,  it  is  usually 
conveyed  to  the  lower  end  of  the  slip  on  a  shal!ow-drau;;ht  "  scow  "  or  "  keel," 
which  may  be  floated  into  position  at  high  tide,  and  tliui  scuttled  \  to  transport 
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so  heavy  and  cumbrous  a  mass  on  a  trolley  over  tbe  soft  ground  betveeo  ik 
stage-poles  of  the  various  building  slips  is  often  impracticable.  To  lift  it  &iui 
the  scow  into  its  berth  alongside,  a  pair  of  logs  are  erected  as  sheer-legs,  aod  i 
powerful  tackle  attached.  It  should  be  observed  that  in  nearly  all  shipfudi  die 
vessels  are  built  with  their  stern  towards  the  water ;  in  cases,  howeTei,  kIkr 
the  river  opposite  the  yard  is  narrow,  the  bov  is  sometimes  placed  next  the 
water.  The  latter  method  is  advantageous  in  that  should  the  vessel,  «ba 
launched,  strike  the  opposite  bank,  any  damage  resulting  to  the  stem  will  te 
mote  readily  repaired  than  damage  to  the  stem-frame,  and  further,  the  work  of 
erecting  and  boring  the  heavy  stern-frame,  and  building  the  stem,  is  moreKidilj 
done  at  the  accessible  upper  end  of  the  slip^ 

Art.  614.  The  frajnes  may  be  erected  immediately  the  keel  is  laid.  Tk 
method  of  making  shallow-fioor  frames  has  already  been  described,  all  bat  the 
final  operation  of  riveting  the  componant  parts  together.  This  is  hsuiIIt 
done  at  the  vessel's  berth,  each  frame  being  put  together  when  lying  in  a  hori- 
zontal position  over  the  keel  at  the  upper  end  of  the  berth.  The  aftemos 
frame  is  the  first  dealt  with,  and  as  each  one  is  riveted  it  is  hauled  down  om 
the  keel  and  erected  forthwith  in  its  proper  place.  During  the  riveting  opeiatioe 
it  is  essential  that  the  frames  should  lie  in  one  plane,  for  any  later^  twists  n 
bends  would  be  made  permanent  by  the  riveting  (Art,  399).  To  support  il, 
therefore,  horizontally,  and  facilitate  the  work  of  bolting  the  various  paitt 
together  (this  work  is  done  by  the  frame  squad),  it  is  usual  to  erect  temponij 
fore-and-aft  skids,  on  either  side  of  the  keel  and  level  with  it,  so  that  while  the 
keel  supports  the  centre  of  the  floor,  the  skids  support  either  end — the  upper 
ends  of  the  frame  may  be  propped  up  by  shores.  The  skids  are  also  uscftil 
when  running  the  frame  down  after  riveting,  for  a  large  frame  might  beud  if 
supported  horizontally  at  the  middle  of  its  floor  and  upper  ends  only. 

When  bolting  the  different  parts  of  each  frame  together,  the  relative  position 
of  the  two  halves  of  the  floor  plate  are  checked  by  applying  a  line  to  the  levd- 
line  dabs  made  upon  it  at  the  scrive  hoard  (Art.  596).  When  these  are  in  line 
the  contour  of  the  frame  is  necessarily  correct.  At  this  period  the  fitting  of 
the  heel  pieces,  tapered  liners  at  the  floor-head,  and  the  various  keelson  lugs,  ii 
taken  in  hand,  as  described  in  Art.  596.  The  frames  are  generally  riveted  by 
machine,  if  by  hand,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  faying  surfaces  are  properly 
closed ;  with  the  usual  wide  pitch  of  7  diameters  this  is  not  always  easy,  esped- 
ally  at  the  floor-head  and  bilge,  where  tlie  transverse  flange  of  the  angles  may 
have  crinkled  with  the  bending.  When  hydraulic  riveted,  the  machine  may  nip 
all  i>arts  forcibly  together  (Art.  403)- 

Art.  615.  In  the  absence  of  special  lifting  apjiliances,  such  as  travelling, 
overhead  cranes  or  gantrys,  or  numerous  derricks  and  derrick  posts,  the  frames 
are  erected  by  upright  derricks,  one  on  either  side  of  the  berth.  These  are 
simply  long  fir  poles  or  logs,  to  ibe  tops  of  which  the  upper  blocks  of  the 
hoisting  tackles  are  made  fast.  They  are  held  erect  by  three  guy  ropes,  and 
are  shifted  up  or  down  the  berth,  a  little  bit  at  a  time,  to  suit  each  frame ;  an 
operation  which  is  facilitated  by  stepping  them  on  a  flat  sole  piece,  or  skid. 
The  frames  of  small  vessels  may  be  erected  by  iiand  winch,  but  most  yards  are 
provided  with  a  portable  steam  winch  and  attached  donkey  boiler,  hydraulic 
derricks,  or  electric  winches,  which  may  be  employed  for  all  heavy  hauling  and 
hoisting  work.  These  appliances  may  be  placed  anywhere  alongside,  or  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  vessel's  berth  the  falls  of  the  hoisting  tackles^ — which  are  of 
wire  to  avoid  chafing— being  led  round  comers,  as  required,  through  snatch 
blocks  fixed  to  the  heels  of  the  stage-poles.  The  hoisting  tackles  being  made 
fast  to  either  side  of  the  frame  (one  i)uilt  complete,  with  shallow  floor),  it  is 
gradually  canted  upwards,  with  its  heel  resting  on  the  keel.  When  hoisting 
large,  heavy  frames,  the  tackles  should  not  be  allowed  to  "surge"  violently 
(when  the  fall  shifts  on  the  warping  end  of  the  winch),  for  the  jerk,  when  the 
frame  is  lying  horizontally,  is  apt  to  bend  it.    The  upper-deck  beams  shoidd  be 
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Brected  concurrently  wiih  theic  frames,  while  the  derricks  are  still  in  position; 
;  of  llie  lower  deck  may  be  erected  subsequently,  the  upper  deck  beams 
eing  used  as  points  of  suspension  for  the  hoisting  tackles.  In  sonatl  vessels  the 
sams  may  be  boiled  to  the  frames  before  the  latter  are  erected,  so  that  both 
lay  be  hoisted  together ;  a  long  beam,  however,  especially  if  it  has  a  narrow 
top  flange,  is  apt  to  bend  if  lifted  when  lying  on  its  side,  for  in  this  direction  it  is 
k  and  flexible.  The  heels  of  the  frames  are  fixed  over  their  marks  on  the 
teel  with  bent  plate- washers,  and  by  toms,  or  distance  pieces,  between  the  frames, 
s  shown  in  Fig.  9,  Plate  96. 

When  the  aftermost  frame  (or  one  forward  of  it)  is  erected,  It  is  supported 
Bon  either  side  by  a  long  shore,  whose  head  is  fixed  against  it  by  a  bolt  through 
I  one  of  the  rivet  holes  (Fig.  13,  Plate  96).  To  prevent  the  frame  from  falling 
forward  or  aft,  guys  of  chain  or  wire  rope  are  led  fore  and  aft  from  its  upper  end 
and  made  fast  to  the  heels  of  convenient  stage-poles,  rigging  screws  being 
introduced  to  adjust  the  tension.  By  setting  up  the  shores  and  tightening  or 
slackening  the  guys,  it  is  then  possible  to  adjust  the  frame  in  every  direction. 
In  doing  this  there  are  three  conditions  to  observe :  (i)  the  frame  must  be  plumb 
transversely,  i~e.  the  centre  of  the  beam  must  be  exactly  over  the  keel ;  (a)  it 
must  be  square  across  the  keel;  (3)  it  must  he  perpendicular  to  it,  i.e.  it  must 
not  lean  forward  or  aft,  'I'he  first  condition  is  secured  by  suspending  a  plumb 
line  from  the  centre  nick  on  the  beam,  and  setting  up  the  port  or  starboard 
shore  until  it  falls  over  the  centre  of  the  keel.  The  second  may  be  obtained  by 
suspending  a  plumb  line  from  each  gunwale,  and  sighting  them  across  the  keel, 
until  they  are  in  wmding  with  the  edge  of  a  large  square  held  on  the  side  of  the 
keel,  the  necessary  adjustment  being  made  by  tightening  or  slackening  the 
"ggioK  screws  on  the  guys.  This  operation  is  referred  to  as  "  horning " 
the  frames.  The  third  condition  may  be  secured  by  stretching  a  line  across  the 
frame  from  gunwale  to  gunwale,  and,  from  the  centre  of  this  line,  another  down 
to  the  heel  of  tiie  frame  at  the  keel ;  the  latter  line,  which  of  necessity  is  in  the 
transverse  plane  of  the  frame,  may  then  be  plumbed  with  the  top  of  the  keel  by 
a  large  square.  Instead  of  using  a  large  square,  the  plumb  line  shown,  Fig.  4, 
may  be  employed;  this  is  specially  designed  to  allow  for  the  declivity  of  the 
vessel's  keel,  for  as  the  two  lines  LL  are  drawn  at  an  angle  with  the  edges  of 
the  board  equal  to  this  declivity,  it  follows  that,  when  the  hanging  plumb  line 
coincides  with  one  or  the  other,  tlie  edges  of  the  board  are  necessarily  square 
fore  and  afl  with  the  keel. 

Previously  to  erecting  the  frames,  their  spacing  is  marked  off  on  the  various 
ribbands,  as  described  in  Art.  588,  and  the  gunwale  ribband  is  suspended  aloft 
from  the  stage  poles,  conveniently  for  fixing  to  the  frames.  When  the  first  frame 
is  erected  and  shored,  the  ribband  on  either  side  is  fixed  to  it  at  its  mark  (there 
is  a  mark  on  the  frame  as  well  as  on  the  ribband),  and  as  the  others  are  erected, 
they  also  are  fixed  to  the  ribband  (Fig.  13,  Plate  96).  The  ribbands  thus  serve 
to  hold  the  frames  at  fixed  distance,  so  that  the  adjustment  of  one  of  them, 
square  with  the  keel,  serves  to  adjust  them  all.  The  necessary  transverse  support 
is  given  by  shores,  which  are  placed  one  at  every  fourth  or  fifth  frame.  The 
ribbands  not  only  hold  the  frames  at  fixed  distance,  but  impart,  in  some  degree 
the  characteristics  of  a  continuous  structure,  so  that  the  supporting  and  fairing 
effect  of  individual  shores  may  be  distributed  over  a  number  of  otherwise 
independent  frames. 

Ribbands  are  usually  of  pine,  40  or  50  feet  long,  and  from  4  to  6  inches  square, 
according  to  the  stiffness  and  massiveness  of  the  frames;  the  stouter  they  are,  the 
more  likely  are  they  to  pull  the  frames  quite  fair,  and  the  greater  the  rigidity  and 
1  continuity  imparted  to  the  structure.  Those  which  are  sharply  curved  at  the  bow 
I  and  stern  are  of  eim,  tapered  towards  one  end.  The  side  which  fays  on  tlie  frames 
I  should,  of  course,  be  fair  and  regular.  They  are  connected  to  the  frames  by  clamp 
f  plates,  termed  "  plate  "  or  "  long  washers,"  as  shown  in  Fig.  10,  Plate  96 ;  this 
[  mode  of  connection  permits  of  the  frame  (and  ribband)  being  adjusted  to  its  mark. 
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after  it  is  screwed  up,  by  simply  strilcing  it  forn-ard  or  aft  with  a  bammei.  "ft 
same  ribbands  serve  for  many  vessels,  new  holes  beiisg^  bored  where  neosarj  3 
suit  the  new  Trame  matks.  Theii  ends  are  usually  butted  and  joiiiied  by  cbnp 
plates,  otherwise  they  may  be  scarphed  (Fig.  loj.  7*he  ribbands  used  forEunoi 
the  deck  beams,  etc,  are  sometimes  made  as  shown  in  Fig.  6,  Pbte  91,1k 
formation  avoiding  the  necessity  of  boring  holes,  and  facilitating  the  "oris 
fixing  the  ribbands. 

No  special  effort  is  made  to  fair  the  frames  until  a  considerable  jssHm 
are  erected.  The  bilge  and  side  ribbands  are  then  put  in  place,  and  theti^ 
verse  bulkheads,  if  prepared  in  the  shed,  are  also  erected.  As  the  vaiious  fniKi 
arecrecled,  their  upright  condition  is  checked  by  plumb  lines  suspended  frooitbt 
centres  of  the  beams  (Fig.  14,  Plate  96).  As  a  rule  only  one  frame  iwedbi 
horned  and  held  by  fore-and-aft  guys,  but  the  squareness  of  the  others  (ten 
■he  keel  and  fore-and-aft)  is  checked  at  intervals.  If  the  frames  and  bulkbai 
are  properly  made,  the  fixture  of  the  various  ribbands  should  result  in  a  petfe*^ 
fair  outer  surface.  The  shell  fiange  of  the  frame  angles  should  lie  close  to  4e 
ribbands;  if  only  the  loe  touches  it,  the  frame  should  he  twisted  insacht*^ 
as  to  bring  the  heel  close,  by  lomming  the  frame  off  from  the  adjacent  oot.s 
shown  in  Fig.  10 ;  if  this  be  not  done  before  the  side  stringers  and  shell  pbii^ 
are  fitted,  it  may  be  difficult  to  secure  proper  contact  between  the  frame  lal 
shell  without  the  use  of  objectionable  knife-edged  liners  (Fig,  18,  Plate  93)- 
Care  in  this  respect  is  particularly  necessary  in  the  case  of  deep,  solid  ftames 
for,  being  very  rigid,  the  shell  rivets  may  be  quite  incapable  of  twisting  tbta 
fair  and  pulling  the  heel  close  to  the  shell. 

The  condition  of  the  frames  when  faired,  ribbanded,  and  shored,  is  shom  in 
Figs.  6  and  14,  Plate  96.  The  number  of  ribbands  varies  with  the  size  of  the 
vessel.  The  shores  are  placed  at  every  fourth  or  fifth  frame  ;  those  under  lie 
lower  bilge  ribband  are  required  to  support  the  weight  of  the  frame  and  bewu; 
in  their  absence,  the  midship  frames  of  a  large  vessel  (having  shallow  floors) 
might  bend  downwards  at  either  bilge.  They  are  not  removed  until  an  adjacem 
strake  of  shell  plating  is  fitted,  when  they  are  transferred  to  it  and  the  ribband 
removed  for  the  fitting  of  the  ne.xl  strake ;  the  various  ribbands  are,  of  course, 
placed  in  way  of  the  outer  strakes.  The  side  ribbands  maybe  removed  whenev« 
the  side  stringers  are  riveted  to  the  frames.  The  gunwale  ribband  and  shores 
may  be  removed  when  the  deck  stringer  is  in  pla^e ;  the  shores  need  not  Is 
replaced.  During  the  remaining  period  of  the  vessel's  construction,  when  her 
weight  is  constantly  increasing,  she  is  kept  erect,  and  the  keel  blocks  relieved  of 
some  weight  by  two  or  three  rows  of  stout  shores,  placed  underneath  the  bilge 
and  flat  of  the  bottom,  and  by  bilge  blocks  (see  Figs.  3  and  5),  The  latter  maj 
he  described  as  substantial  pedestals,  composed  of  wooden  blocks  and  planki 
arranged  alhwartship  and  fore  and  aft,  wedges  buing  driven  between  the  upper 
pieces  to  adjust  the  pressure,  as  in  Fig.  3  ;  or  the  upper  pieces  may  be  wedge- 
shaped,  as  in  Fig,  5.  In  a  vessel  of  moderate  size  there  may  be  three  or  four 
bilge  blocks  on  each  side,  and  they  should  he  placed  below  the  transverse  bulk- 
heads. As  they  are  perfectly  slable  and  solid,  they  assure  the  vessel  sitting 
upright,  almost  independently  of  the  numerous  unstable  shores.  On  the  north- 
east coast  of  England,  where  the  keel  blocks  are  not  always  very  substantia], 
numerous  small  bilge  blocks  are  sometimes  employed,  spaced,  about  25  feel 
apart,  all  fore  and  aft.  When  there  are  only  a  few  bilge  blocks,  they  must  be 
adjusted  with  special  care,  for  should  any  subsidence  of  the  ground  occur,  they 
may  cause  undue  local  pressure  and  deformation  of  the  hull.  In  the  building  of 
a  large  vessel,  shipwrights  are  told  off  for  the  sole  duty  of  adjusting  the  nunnerous 
shores  and  blocks,  so  that,  at  all  times,  all  may  take  approximately  the  same 
pressure.     Keel  blocks  are  described  in  Arts.  98  and  654. 

Art.  616.  The  surface  of  the  upper-deck  beams  is  faired  immediately 
after  tlie  ribbauding  and  fairing  of  the  frames ;  for  which  purpose  fore-and-aft 
ribbands  are  Bxed  on  their  upper  surface,  one  on  either  side  of  the  hatchways,  so 
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»at  they  may  support  the  inner  ends  of  the  half-beams  (Fig,  14,  Plate  96,  and 

l^igs.  5,  6,  and  7,  Plate  97).     In  the  absence  of  pillars,  the  beams  are  supported 

C  shores,  which  are  placed  with  their  heels  on  the  floors  (on  a  stage  plank  or 

^,  rake  of  tank-top  plating)  and  their  heads  under  the  beams,  a  plank  being  intro- 
duced as  required,  to  distribute  their  supporting  effect  (Figs.  5,  6,  and  7,  Plate  97). 
The  heads  of  the  shores  should  be  lied  with  rope  or  wire,  so  that  should  they 
loosen  they  may  not  fall  and  injure  the  men.  The  beams,  being  flexible,  may 
be  set  up  several  inches  by  the  shores ;  to  ensure,  therefore,  that  they  ore  at  their 
proper  height,  and  that  the  deck  surface  is  fair  as  a  whole,  a  batten  is  provided 
from  the  loft,  giving  the  height  of  each  beam  above  the  top  of  the  keel,  By  this 
time  the  bulkheads  should  be  in  place,  and  as  they  form  fixed  points  in  the  deck 
surface,  the  beams  must  be  faired  up  or  down  to  suit  them.  If  the  various  parts 
of  a  vessel's  framework  were  prepared  with  absolute  precision,  the  fairing  of  the 
framework,  when  erected  and  put  together,  would  be  a  simple  affair,  for  all  parts 
would  fall  naturally  into  their  proper  place  ;  in  ordinary  shipyard  operations,  how- 
ever, there  are  many  sources  of  error,  resulting  in  small  discrepancies,  some  in  one 
direction  and  some  in  another,  and  consequently,  when  adjusting  the  various 
parts,  judicious  compromises  must  be  made. 

The  central  part  pf  the  beams,  having  been  faired  and  supported  by  shores, 
their  ends  at  the  gunwales  are  next  dealt  with.  A  long  sheering  balteji,  say 
3  inches  broad,  is  first  applied  to  the  outside  of  the  frames  (Fig.  i,  Plate  96)  with 
its  upper  edge  level  with  the  tops  of  the  bulkheads  {if  these  are  erected),  and 
with  as  many  of  the  beams  as  is  consistent  with  a  fair  sheer  line  (a  large  number 
will  be  found  to  be  above  and  below  it  by  \  inch  more  or  less)  ;  its  lower  edge 
is  then  marked  on  the  frames — its  upper  one  cannot,  for  it  stands  above  them. 
Beginning  now  from  aft,  any  beam  that  requires  adjustment  is  fixed  to  its  frame 
by  a  screw  clamp  as  shown  in  Fig  1  (or  by  a  long  washer  below  the  knee),  the 
bolts  in  the  knee  are  withdrawn,  and  the  beam  struck  up  or  down  with  a  hammer 
until  its  top  is  3  inches  above  the  batten  mark  on  the  frame,  a  condition  deter- 
mined by  means  of  a  gauge,  as  shown.  At  ihis  p>eriod  there  are  only  two  holes 
in  the  beam  knees,  and,  of  course,  the  adjustment  of  the  beam  spoils  their 
coincidence  (they  may  become  half  blind  or  wholly  blind) ;  but  the  remaining 
holes  may  now  be  drilled,  and  the  two  unfair  ones  rimcred  lo  a  larger  size. 
Very  commonly  the  latter  are  so  unfair  that  they  cannot  be  even  approximately 
corrected  by  rimering,  in  which  case  it  is  belter  to  drjll  one  or  two  fresh  holes. 
To  expedite  the  work,  it  is  usual,  as  each  beam  is  faired,  to  drill  only  one  or  two 
holes  in  each  knee,  for  then  all  the  beams  may  be  quickly  faired  and  bolted,  the 
remaining  holes  being  drilled  at  leisure.     This  work  is  undertaken  by  ship- 

L  Wrights,  with  two  or  three  drillers  in  attendance. 

I  In  some  shipyards,  to  avoid  bad  holes  in  the  beam  knees,  all  are  drilled  after 
erection,  the  beams  being  held  temporarily  in  position  by  clamps,  and  long 
washers  below  the  ends  of  the  knees.  The  beams  of  small  vessels  are  some- 
times riveted  to  the  frames  before  erection,  in  which  case,  to  ensure  a  fair  deck 
and  side,  the  holes  in  the  beam  knees  should  be  marked  from  the  frames  as  they 
lie  on  the  scrive  board.  While  fairing  the  beam  ends  up  or  down,  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  fairness  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  frames ;  if  these  should 
be  seen  to  be  too  far  in  or  out  (by  running  the  eye  along  the  gunwale  ribband. 
Fig.  I,  Plate  96),  they  should  be  adjusted  where  practicable,  before  drilling  the 
beam  knees.  As  a  rule,  the  tops  of  the  frames  are  never  quite  fair,  so  that 
tapered  liners  of  various  thicknesses  must  be  introduced  between  them  and  the 
sheer  strake.  If  the  coaming  lugs  are  already  riveted  on  the  ends  of  the  half- 
beams  at  the  sides  of  the  hatchways,  they  must  be  kept  in  line  when  drilling  the 
holes  in  the  knees,  a  condition  readily  secured  by  bolting  a  fore-and-aft  ribband 
on  the  lugs.  In  many  yards  the  beams  are  not  faired  until  the  deck  stringer 
(already  prepared  from  pattern  templates)  is  fitted  on  their  ends,  which  procedure 
has  the  advantage  of  allowing  die  upper  ends  of  the  frames  to  be  properly  faired, 

_  inwards  or  outwards. 
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Art.  617.  Consider,  now,  the  method  of  erecting  the  franiQWork  of  a 
TfiBBel  having  a  double  bottom,  such  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  6,  Plate  96,  the 
various  parts  of  which  have  been  prepared  as  described  in  Arts.  600  to  6oj, 
The  flat-plate  keel,  when  deposited  on  tbe  blocks,  are  fair^  laterally  by  the 
centre-of-keel  marks  on  the  sides  of  the  latter  (Art,  654).  The  fore-aod-afl 
angles  are  then  bolted  in  place,  the  position  of  tbe  various  lengths  being 
ascertained  from  the  plan,  after  which  the  vertical -keel  plates  may  be  erected, 
one  of  the  two  angles  being  loosely  bolted  to  facilitate  their  insertion  between 
them.  In  the  absence  of  special  lifting  appliances,  the  plates  may  be  lifted  and 
canted  into  position  by  a  body  of  labourers,  but  if  very  heavy,  small  sheer  legs 
must  be  erected.  When  the  vertical-keel  plates  are  in  place,  their  top  angles  are 
fitted.  If  the  various  parts  have  been  properly  prepared  (Art.  610),  all  should 
fall  naturally  into  place,  with  close  joints  and  fair  holes  throughout.  "Hie 
fairness  of  the  keel,  fore  and  aft,  may  be  checked  by  stretching  a  wire  from  end 
to  end,  alongside  of  the  lower  angles.  The  vertical  plate  is  held  upright  by  side 
shores ;  it  need  not  be  plumbed,  for  the  subsequent  fitting  of  the  floors  does 
this.  The  vertical  connecting  lugs  and  the  various  buttstraps  and  bosom 
pieces  are  now  prepared,  after  which  tbe  entire  keel  structure  may  be  riveted, 
which  work,  if  the  keel  is  long  and  of  heavy  scantlings,  may  be  advantageously 
done  by  machine.  In  some  jards  the  Bat-plate  keel  is  fitted  with  the  rest  of  the 
shell,  at  a  ble  period,  when  the  structure  is  sufficiently  rigid  to  perniit  of  tbe 
removal  of  tbe  keel  blocks  (in  groups) ;  in  such  a  case  the  vertical  keel,  with  its 
lower  angles,  is  laid  directly  on  the  blocks,  or  a  deck  plank  may  be  interposed. 
This  method  is  advantageous  in  many  respects. 

Immediately  the  keel  is  riveted,  the  floor  plates  may  be  erected.  In  many 
cases  tbe  vertical  angles  for  the  connection  to  tlie  keel  are  riveted  to  them 
(instead  of  to  the  vertical  keel)  before  erection  (Art.  601).  If  expedition  is 
important,  the  'midship  Hoors  should  be  put  in  place  first,  so  that  the  work  of 
erection  may  proceed  forward  and  aft  simultaneously.  When  three  or  four 
floors  are  erected  on  either  side,  they  form  a  platform  for  the  erection  of  the 
remainder,  this  work  being  conveniently  done  by  a  small  derrick  with  hand 
winch,  bolted  to  a  couple  of  stage  planks  fixed  to  the  reverse  bars,  and  which 
may  be  shifted  along  as  required.  As  each  floor  is  bolted  to  the  vertical  keel, 
the  adjoining  intercostal  plates,  if  riveted  up  complete  with  their  connecting 
angles,  or  if  flanged  to  the  floors,  should  be  fitted,  otherwise  difficulty  may  be 
experienced  in  msening  them  subsequently  between  the  floors.  To  bold  the 
floors  together  and  permit  of  their  being  properly  shored  and  faired,  two 
ribbands  are  placed  near  their  ends,  a  stout  one  on  the  shell  surface  and  a 
lighter  one  on  the  lank  top  (Fig.  7,  Plate  q6)  ;  and  to  hold  them  square  with  the 
keel  (a  condition  whicii  may  be  checked  by  the  application  of  a  large  square)  a 
couple  of  fore-and-aft  sliores  are  fined  to  the  ribband,  as  shown  in  Fig.  S. 
When  the  margin  plates  are  made  by  pattern  template,  as  noticed  in  Art.  613, 
fairing  ribbands  are  not  required.  If  the  tank  lop  is  a  level  surface,  the  Boor 
ends  are  shored  up  or  dowji  until  a  spirit  level,  placed  on  an  athwait-ship 
straight  edge,  indicates  the  horizontal ;  if  it  slopes,  tbe  level  lines  dabbed  on  the 
floors  may  be  employed  as  a  base.  If  the  floors,  have  been  accurately  made, 
then,  when  the  tank-top  surface  is  fair,  the  shell  surface  must  also  be  fair; 
small  discrepancies,  however,  are  unavoidable,  and  where  they  occur  the  fairness 
of  tbe  shell  surface  should  have  precedence  over  that  of  the  tank  top,  irregularities 
in  the  latter  being  unimportant. 

When  the  floors,  or  a  portion  of  them,  are  erected  and  faired,  they  may  be 
riveted  to  the  verticalkeel  and  intercostal  plates.  In  large  vessels,  having 
heavy  scantlings,  machine  riveters  are  sometimes  employed  for  this  work,  in 
which  case,  in  the  absence  of  a  travelling  gantry  or  overhead  crane,  the  machines 
may  be  mounted  on  trolleys  running  on  rails,  laid  on  the  ground  or  tank  top- 
Machine  riveting  is  particularly  suitable  for  this  work,  for  when  done  by  hand  it 
is  slow  and  costly,  and  not  always  satisfactory,  because,  owing  to  the 


spaces  between  the  floors,  it  is  single-handed  work,  i.e.  only  one  man  can  strike 
the  rivets,  and  he  cannot  always  strike  a  good  blow. 

Immediately  the  floors,  or  a  portion  of  them,  are  faired,  the  margin  plates  (if 
not  already  made  and  fitted  as  noticed  in  Art.  623)  are  taken  in  hand,  for  until 
they  ace  fitted  the  side  frames  cannot  be  erected,  in  most  cases,  the  short 
margin  connecting  angles,  or  lugs,  on  the  outer  ends  of  the  floors  are  riveted 
thereto,  or  to  the  margin  plate,  before  the  floors  are  erected ;  if  not,  then,  to 
secure  a  fair  surface  for  the  margin  plaie,  two  fore-and-aft  sheering  battens  are 
placed,  one  on  tlie  ends  of  the  reverse  bars,  and  the  other  on  the  ends  of  the 
frames,  with  their  outer  edgts  iji  a  fair  curve,  and  flush  with,  or  rather  beyond 
the  outer  edges  of  the  floors  (or  the  battens  may  be  fixed  on  the  ends  of  the 
floors);  so  that  when  the  angles  are. put  in  place  to  mack  the  boles,  they  may  be 
adjusted  fair  with  the  battens.  The  work  of  making  the  margin  plate  is 
described  in  Art.  6:3,  and  when  it  is  fitted  in  place  the  fitting  of  the  tank-top  or 
shell  plating  may  be  proceeded  with. 

Art.  61S.  On  the  north-east  coast  of  England  the  bottom  shell  plating 
is  very  commonly  titled  before  the  tank  top,  elsewhere  the  tank-top  plating  is 
usually  fitted  first.  The  former  method  is  advantageous  in  that,  owing  to  the 
greater  accessibility,  the  work  of  fitting  and  riveting  the  important  shell  plating 
is  more  conveniently  and  easily  pecfocmed,  and  so  is  more  hkely  to  be  satis- 
factory. The  subsequent  riveting  of  the  light  tank-top  plating  is  facilitated  (as 
regards  the  holding  up  of  tlie  rivets)  by  leaving  evecy  second  stralte  off  until  the 
others  are  riveted,  and  then  riveting  the  former  plate  by  plate,  so  as  to  give 
ready  access  to  the  tank.  Very  commonly  the  fitting  of  the  intercostal  plates  is 
also  deferred  until  the  shell  is  in  place,  for  the  latter  then  serves  as  a  convenient 
platform  for  the  work.  The  other  method,  of  fitting  the  tank-top  plating  before 
the  shell,  is  advantageous  in  that  the  tank-top  rivets  may  be  conveniently  held 
up  by  a  man  standing  erect  between  the  floors,  the  subsequent  holding-up  of  the 
shell  rivets,  in  the  confined  space  of  the  tank,  being  comparatively  easy,  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  force  of  gravity  assists  the  hammer.  Further,  the  tank-top 
plates  are  more  easily  put  in  place,  owing  to  the  absence,  at  this  period,  of  the 
side  frames ;  and  the  tank  top,  when  plated,  forms  a  good  working  platform  and 
permits  of  the  bulkheads  being  erected  and  other  structural  work  proceeded  with. 
It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  in  yards  where  the  lank  top  is  not  fitted 
until  after  the  shell  plating,  provision  is  made  for  the  early  erection  of  the 
transverse  bulkheads,  by  fitting  a  special  transverse  strakc  of  tank-top  plating 
in  way  of  each  one  (Plate  88), 

When  the  margin  plate  is  in  place  the  side  frames  may  be  erected. 
Their  short  connecting  angles  are  usually  riveted  to  the  margin  plate  before  they 
are  erected  (Fig.  6,  Plate  84),  so  that  they  may  be  bolted  or  clamped  to  them 
forthwith.  If  prepared  as  described  in  Art.  603,  the  rivet  holes  in  both  the  lugs 
and  the  frame  brackets  are  punched  to  correspond,  if  not,  the  holes  in  one  of  the 
parts  must  be  drilled.  In  some  cases,  to  avoid  drilling  these  holes,  the  frames 
ace  secured  in  place  temporarily  by  lugs  or  long  washers,  as  shown  in  Fig.  z, 
Plate  96,  until  the  connecting  angles  are  marked,  punched,  and  fitted  in  place. 
In  any  case,  of  course,  the  lower  ends  of  the  frames  are  supported  and  held  more 
or  less  rigidly  by  a  stout  ribband  and  numerous  shores,  so  that  individual 
frames  are  not  entirely  dependent  on  their  temporary  fixture  by  lugs  or  long 
washers. 

The  aftermost  frames  are  usually  the  first  put  in  place,  but  if  expedition  is 
required,  the  'midship  ones  are  erected  first,  for  then  the  work  of  erection  may 
proceed  simultaneously  forward  and  aft.  Each  side  frame  and  upper-deck 
beam  must,  of  course,  be  lifted  separately,  so  that,  compared  with  the  erection 
of  shallow-floor  frames,  the  work  is  slow.  Somerimes  the  beams  are  not  put  in 
place  until  all  of  the  frames  are  erected  and  secured  to  the  margin  plate  ;  and  in 
order  that,  in  their  absence,  the  frames  may  be  faired,  long  planks,  upon  which 
ttie  deck  breadths  are  set  olf  from  the  loft,  may  be  fitted  at  intervals  from  frame 
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head  lo  frame  head ;  this  procedure  must  sometimes  be  followed  owing  to  the 

non-delivery  of  the  beams  from  the  steel  works.  When  a  number  of  side  frames 
are  in  piace,  they  are  faired  in  a  similar  way  lo  that  described  for  ordinary 
frames ;  but  greater  care  is  required,  for  owing  to  their  severance  at  the  margin 
plate,  and  the  imperfect  and  unrigid  character  of  the  temporary  bolt  connection 
thereto,  they  have  no  natural  tendency  lo  fall  into  iheir  proper  positions.  If  the 
transverse  bulkheads  ire  already  made,  they  should  be  put  in  place  before  the 
frames  are  finally  faired.  When  faired,  shored,  and  ribbanded,  the  side  frames 
should  form  a  fair  and  continuous  surface  with  those  within  the  tank  ;  and  wbea 
this  condition  is  secured,  the  lugs  connecting  them  to  the  tank  margin  plate  may 
be  riveted,  which  operation  at  once  imparts  rigidity  to  the  entire  framework  and 
permits  of  other  stractural  work  being  proceeded  with. 

Art.  619.  By  the  ordinary  building  procedure  the  beams,  however  soon 
they  may  be  made,  are  not  required  until  the  frames  are  in  course  of  erection, 
which  operation,  in  the  case  of  a  vessel  having  a  cellular  double  bottom,  may 
not  take  place  for  some  weeks  after  tlie  first  delivery  of  material.  Sometimes, 
therefore,  when  great  expedition  is  required,  or  when  it  is  desired  to  keep  a 
large  number  of  workmen  employed,  the  upper-deck  beams  are  made  at  an  early 
period,  but,  instead  of  putting  them  aside  to  await  the  erection  of  the  frames, 
they  are  laid  In  a  vacant  berth,  upon  suitably  arranged  blocks  and  fore- 
and-aft  logs,  where  they  are  ribbanded,  shored,  and  faired,  all  at  the  proper 
spacing  and  relative  height,  in  such  a  way  that  the  deck  surface  so  formed  has 
precisely  the  sheer  it  will  have  when  the  beams  are  erected  in  the  ship.  The 
beams  are  faired,  of  course,  by  means  of  height  battens  from  the  loft  and  a  fore- 
and-aft  base  line  marked  off  on  the  blocks  underneath,  the  centre  nicks  on  the 
beams  being  placed  in  one  straight  line  all  fore  and  aft.  When  so  arranged  the 
whole  of  the  deck  plating  may  be  prepared,  as  also  the  hatchways,  deck  houses, 
casings,  etc.,  so  that  all  may  be  ready  for  riveting  in  place  immediately  the 
beams  are  erected  in  the  ship. 

Art.  620.  The  side  stringers  and  keelsons  must  be  fitted  immediately 
the  frames  are  erected  and  faired,  so  that  the  framework  may  be  bound  as  one 
piece  independently  of  the  temporary  wooden  ribbands.  Before  proceeding  to 
fit  them,  their  precise  line  must  be  sheered  in  (with  a  batten,  or  chalk  line),  so 
as  lo  pass  fairly  between  each  pair  of  holes  in  the  reverse  bats  and  lugs.  In 
most  cases,  however,  to  ensure  fair  stringers  and  well-placed  holes,  the  holes 
arc  beared  after  the  stringers  are  lined  off,  or  the  fitting  of  the  lugs  themselves 
may  be  deferred. 

The  following  is  the  usual  procedure  of  making  an  l-section,  centre 
keelson,  such  as  that  illustrated  in  Fig.  i,  Plate  47,  and  Plate  100.  Firstly, 
one  of  the  lower  angles  is  fitted  in  place,  for  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the  vessel's 
length;  the  holes  in  the  reverse  frame  and  lugs  being  translerred  to  it  by  a 
batten  template,  one  edge  of  which  is  placed  half  the  thickness  of  the  vertical 
plate  from  the  centre  line— previously  struck  in  with  chalk.  The  holes  in  its 
vertical  flange  are  spaced  by  measurement,  six  being  placed  rather  closet 
together  in  way  of  the  joints  of  the  other  angle,  and  four  in  way  of  the  joints 
of  the  vertical  plate  (if  butted,  as  in  Fig.  3,  Plate  47}.  A  plan  is,  of  course, 
provided  showing  the  position  of  the  various  joints,  and  other  features  affecdng 
tlie  construction.  Where  watertight  bulkheads  are  pierced,  holes  should  be 
suitably  placed  in  each  flange  to  take  the  collar  angle  (Fig.  13,  Plate  55). 

The  first  lower  angle  being  screwed  up  in  place,  the  second  is  templaled 
from  it.  The  same  template  serves  for  marking  both  flanges,  for,  having  been 
applied  to  the  vertical  flange  of  the  bar  now  in  place,  it  is  canted  down,  without 
shifting  it  longitudinally,  to  mark  the  holes  in  the  lugs  and  reverse  frames.  It 
Euould  be  long  enough  to  include  a  complete  vertical  plate  as  well  as  the  angle, 
for  Ihen  it  serves  to  mark  both  parts.  If  one  of  the  vertical  plates  is  already  in 
place,  the  position  of  its  end  is  noted  for  the  preparation  of  the  next,  by  naihng 
a  short  upright  piece  to  tlie  batten  template,  to  cover  its  rivel  holes  if  the  j  ' 
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is  overlapped,  or  lo  touch  its  end  if  butted.  The  holes  in  the  upper  edge  of  the 
vertical  plate  are  spaced  by  measurement,  observing,  as  before,  to  place  them 
suitably  in  way  of  the  watertight  bulkheads  and  joints  of  the  angle  bars. 

When  the  vertical  plates  are  in  place,  the  upper  angles  are  tempiated  from 
them.  The  same  template  serves  for  marking  the  vertical  flanges  of  both  top. 
angles,  but  as  the  holes  are,  of  course,  only  marked  on  one  side  of  it,  it  follows 
that  while  they  are  uppermost  when  it  is  applied  to  otie  of  the  angles,  they  are 
underneath  and  out  of  sight  when  applied  to  the  other.  In  the  latter  case  they 
may  be  marked  either  by  hammering  the  template  against  the  bar,  so  that  the 
whiting  marks  may  leave  an  impression,  or  if,  as  is  usual,  they  have  been 
transferred  to  the  first  by  driving  a  centre  punch  through  the  wood,  the  small 
perforations  serve  lo  locate  the  holes  for  similarly  marking  the  second.  The 
holes  in  the  horizontal  flanges,  for  the  covering  plate,  are  spaced  by  measure- 
ment ;  those  in  way  of  the  joints  of  the  latter  should  be  placed  rather  closer 
together,  and,  if  the  flanges  are  wide,  in  two  rows;  and  a  blank  space  should  be 
left  in  way  of  the  heels  of  the  hold  pillars,  i.e.  at  every  second  frame,  for  these 
should  be  drilled  subsequently,  through  holes  already  drilled  in  the  pilbrs. 
When  the  upper  angles  are  bolted  tightly  in  place,  the  covering  plate  may  be 
fitted ;  this,  and  the  fitting  of  the  buttstraps,  does  not  require  special  notice. 

In  making  a  side,  intercostal  keelson,  such  as  that  illustrated  in  Fig.  14, 
Pble  89,  one  of  the  bars  is  first  screwed  down  in  place,  then  the  intercostal 
plates  are  fitted,  and  subsequently  the  second  bar.  The  intercostal  plates  may 
be  conveniently  made  by  means  of  two  boards,  cut  out  in  the  manner  indicated 
at  A,  Fig.  14.  These  are  fitted  in  the  frame  space  as  shown,  and  when  the 
holes  in  the  keelson  angle,  and  the  position  of  the  heels  of  the  two  frames  are 
marked,  the  triangular  notch  on  one  board— being  pencilled  on  the  other — 
permits  of  the  boards  being  put  together,  exactly  as  before,  when  laid  upon  the 
plate.  Each  pair  of  boards  may  be  used  simultaneously  for  the  corresponding 
plates  on  both  sides  of  the  ship  (the  marks  being  made  on  both  surfaces),  and 
successfully  for  a  large  number.  The  edges  of  the  plates,  having  no  connection 
to  the  floors,  must  be  carefully  sheared,  so  as  to  bear  upon  them,  the  triangular 
notches  in  way  of  the  reverse  bars  are  usually  cut  out  by  punching  consecutive 
rivet  holes,  but  the  tool  described  in  Art.  644  does  the  work  quicker  and  better. 
If  the  keelson  falls  over  an  inner  strake  of  shell,  the  outer  edges  of  tlie  intercostal 
plates  must  be  cut  slightly  within  the  frame  marks ;  if  over  an  outer  strake, 
about  J  inch  beyond.  If  the  frame  spacing  is  less  than  29  inches,  four  holes  are 
punched  in  the  lower  edge  for  the  shell  angle ;  otherwise  five  are  required.  A 
limber  hole  is  usually  punched  as  shown  in  Fig.  14,  the  triangular  opening  at  one 
corner  serving  to  pass  drainage  water.  One  edge  of  the  plate  often  fouls  one  of 
the  frame  rivet  heads,  in  which  case  it  must  be  notched ;  this  may  be  avoided 
by  keeping  all  rivet  holes  clear  of  tlie  lines  of  intercostal  plates  when  marking 
the  frame  bars  (Art.  594), 

After  the  intercostal  keelson  or  side  stringers '(as  also  the  deck  stringer 
plates)  are  riveted,  the  shell  angles  or  lugs,  may  be  fitted  and  riveted.  Very 
commonly  this  is  deferred  until  the  shell  plating  is  in  place,  but  this  involves 
extra  fitting  work  and  awkward  riveting.  When  fitted  previously,  care  must,  of 
course,  be  taken  so  to  place  the  angles  that  they  shall  fay  with  precision  on  the 
shell  plating,  so  as  lo  touch,  without  displacing  it.  If  the  keelson  or  stringer  falls 
over  an  inner  strake  of  shell,  then,  of  course,  the  angles  must  be  kept  flush  with 
the  shell  flanges  of  the  frames,  but  if  over  an  outer  strake,  they  must  project 
beyond,  by  the  thickness  of  the  plating  ;  with  joggled  plating,  all  must  be  flush 
with  the  frames.  Perfect  accuracy  may  be  ensured  by  using  the  gauge  shown 
in  Fig.  14,  Plate  89.  This  is  applied  not  only  when  marking  the  angles  (they 
should  be  marked  by  applying  each  one  in  place),  but  subsequently  to  check 
their  position  when  screwed  up  ready  for  riveting.  Where  the  thickness  of  the 
shell  plating  varies,  different  gauges  must  be  used.  Otherwise,  instead  of  using 
a  gauge,  a  light  wood  ribband  may  be  fixed  to  the  frame  surface,  in  line  with  the 
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intercostal  plates,  go  that  the  shell  lugs,  being  fitted  in  contact  with  this,  ansme 
to  be  quite  fair  with  the  frames.  In  way  of  an  outside  strake  wood  pads  of  the 
same  thickness  are  inserted  between  the  ribband  and  the  frames.  -As  the  inter- 
costal plates  of  a  side  keelson  stand  square  to  the  tops  of  the  floors,  they  do  Dot, 
.owing  to  the  rise  of  floor,  stand  square  to  the  shell ;  if  the  divergence  b  ctm- 
siderable,  the  shell  angles  must  be  bevelled,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  bevel  is  so  smll 
as  to  be  negligible. 

Art.  621.  In  the  case  of  the  side  atringers,  many  of  the  bars  are  more 
or  less  curved.  If  the  curvature  is  slight,  the  bars  may  be  sufficiently  flexible 
to  be  pulled  into  position  without  preliminary  bending ;  if  considerable,  or  if  the 
bars  are  of  rigid  section,  each  one  must  be  bent  approximately  to  shape,  io 
which  case  the  required  curvature  is  ascertained  cither  by  stretching  a  line  frisa 
end  to  end  of  its  berth  and  noting  the  departure  from  the  straight,  or  by  maktnf 
a  rough  mould.  In  the  case  of  an  intercostal  stringer,  this  mould  serves  also  at 
a  template  for  preparing  the  intercostal  plates  (see  Fig.  13,  Plate  89).  The 
latter  are  fitted  in  long  lengths,  notched  at  each  frame,  and  the  position  of  the 
notches,  and  the  angle  at  which  they  must  be  cut,  may  be  noted  on  the  template; 
If  the  intercostal  plates  are  narrow  they  are  ordered  in  parallel  lengths,  and  are 
bent  to  shape ;  if  the  curvature  is  small,  they  may  be  bent  cold  in  the  beam 
bender,  and  if  this  should  cause  them  to  buckle,  they  may  be  straightened  in  the 
mangle.  To  facilitate  the  bending,  they  are  sometimes  bent  afler  notching,  but 
as  the  deformation  is  then  concentrated  at  the  reduced  parts  in  way  of  the 
notches,  it  may  cause  undue  local  stress  in  the  steel.  When  the  corvature  is 
considerable,  the  plates  require  to  be  heated,  but  in  such  case,  or  when  the  plates 
are  wide,  it  is  usually  better  to  order  them  sufficiently  broad  to  cut  to  shape. 

The  notches  are  usually  cut  by  punching  a  series  of  contiguous  rivet  holes. 
Some  shipyards  are  equipped  with  a  punching  machine  specially  arranged  fat 
punching  rectangular  notches.  The  notches  should  not  be  longer  (fore  and  aft) 
than  is  necessary  to  clear  the  reverse  bar  or  lug ;  very  commonly  they  are  nude 
too  long,  which  reduces  unnecessarily  the  length  of  the  shell  lugs.  The  holes 
for  the  latter  must  be  punched  from  the  faying  surface,  i.e.  from  above  or  below, 
according  as  the  angles  are  fitted  above  or  below  ;  sometimes  they  are  wrongly 
punched,  with  the  result  of  unsound  rivets,  which  readily  loosen  under  stress. 
Lloyd's  rules  require  four  rivets  in  each  flange  of  the  lugs  when  the  frame 
spacing  is  less  than  36  inches,  five  if  it  is  over  26  inches,  and  six  if  over  30 
inches.  The  lugs  are  usually  placed  above,  for  they  are  then  more  easily  fitted 
and  riveted  ;  but  if,  when  so  placed,  they  would  foul  a  shell  landing,  they  are 
reversed.  When  a  shell  landing  traverses  an  intercostal  stringer  or  keelson,  it  is 
a  difficult  matter  to  secure  good  rivets,  and,  accordingly,  such  crossings  should 
be  avoided  when  arranging  the  structural  design.  Where  the  heads  of  landing 
rivets  would  foul  the  stringer  lugs,  they  should  be  flush  countersunk ;  and  the 
lugs  may  be  made  with  an  extra  wide  flange,  to  clear  the  rivets  if  necessary. 

In  the  case  of  the  wide,  hold  stringer  shown  in  Plate  113,  the  sup- 
porting bracket  plates  may  be  hydraulic  riveted  to  the  frames,  complete  in  every 
respect  before  these  are  erected  ;  but  as  their  upper  edges  are  then  seldom  fair 
with  one  another,  it  is  better,  in  order  to  secure  a  fair  stringer,  to  defer  the 
riveting  of  their  upper  angles  until  the  frames  are  in  place ;  a  couple  of  lines 
may  then  be  stretched  fore  and  afl,  touching,  or  nearly  touching,  the  top  edges 
of  the  bracket  plates,  to  serve  as  a  guide  when  fitting  the  angles.  The  stringer 
plates  are  templated  as  described  for  deck  stringer  plates ;  if  they  pierce  the 
transverse  bulkheads,  a  wide  score  must  be  made  in  the  latter,  go  that  the  plate 
may  t>e  passed  through  with  its  notched  part  clear  of  the  bulkhead  shell  angles 
and  the  frames  beyond  (Fig.  11,  Plate  55).  When  arranging  the  lengths  of 
parts  which  require  to  be  reeved  through  bulkheads,  care  must  be  taken  thai 
they  may  clear  the  existing  web  frames  and  other  obstructions  when  it  is  required 
to  fit  them  in  place. 

Art.  622.  Special  bars  should   be   provided  for  cutting  up  into  bosom 
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pieces,  having  at  least  the  same  thickness  as  those  it  is  intended  to  connect, 
but  flanges  ^  inch  narrower.  Their  heels  are  usually  removed  in  the  plate 
planing  machine,  for  although  bars  may  be  rolled  for  the  purpose,  with  rounded 
heels,  they  are  not  readily  obtained  in  small  quantities ;  to  avoid  unnecessary 
labour,  however,  it  is  well  that  bars  of  this  description,  of  standard  sizes,  should 
be  kept  in  stock.  To  secure  a  proper  caulk  in  bosom  pieces  of  watertight  work, 
such  as  gunwale  bars,  the  rounded  toe  should  be  removed ;  in  such  cases,  there- 
fore, it  is  common  to  use  bars  of  the  same  scantlings  as  those  connected,  and 
shear  about  J  inch  off  the  toes,  the  sheared  edge  being  sufficiently  sharp  and 
square  for  caulking  purposes  ;  otherwise  the  toe  of  a  small  bar  may  be  planed, 
but  unless  the  special  machine  described  in  Art.  409  is  available,  this  involves 
extra  labour  and  loss  of  time.  The  holes  provided  in  the  ends  of  the  bars  for 
the  bosom  piece  should  not  be  punched  in  the  centres  of  their  flanges,  but  rather 
nearer  the  toe,  so  that  they  may  fall  in  the  centres  of  the  flanges  of  the  bosom 
piece.  And  the  ends  of  the  Imrs  should  be  smoothly  cut ;  very  commonly  the 
rag  left  by  the  hot  saw  at  the  steel  works  is  not  removed,  in  which  case  the 
bosom  piece  cannot  be  fitted  close.  The  work  of  fitting  bosom  pieces  is  gene- 
rally entrusted  to  lads  or  unskilful  workmen,  and,  consequently,  it  is  often 
badly  done. 

Art.  623.  The  tank  margin  platea  may  be  flanged  first  and  cut  and 
punched  afterwards,  or  via  versd.  Tlie  flanging  is  sometimes  deferred  until  the 
floors  are  erected,  but  it  may  be  undertaken  at  any  time,  from  bevels  taken  from 
the  scrive  board,  and  it  is  advantageous  to  do  it  at  an  early  period,  so  that  the 
plates  may  be  fitted  without*  delay,  immediately  the  tank  frames  are  erected. 
They  may  be  flanged  either  hot  or  cold,  as  described  for  garboard  plates 
(Art.  630).  The  precise  radius  of  the  knuckle  is  unimportant,  but  in  way  of 
watertight  floors  it  should,  of  course,  conform  with  the  corner  of  the  watertight 
angle  frame,  if  this  is  already  made.  The  plates  amidships  are  straight  fore  and 
aft,  but  those  towards  the  ends,  if  not  arranged  as  described  in  Art.  348,  are 
more  or  less  curved.  If  the  curvature  is  slight  and  the  flange  narrow,  they  are 
usually  sufficiently  flexible  to  be  pulled  into  place  against  the  floor  ends  by  the 
bolts.  Otherwise  they  may  require  to  be  heated,  and  the  curvature  impressed 
by  supporting  the  plate  at  either  end,  and  striking  the  flange  down  with  large 
hammers ;  or  one  end  of  the  hot  plate  may  be  lifted  and  dropped,  so  that  its 
middle  part  may  sag  downwards  between  the  supports ;  the  bending  tends  to 
distort  the  flange,  which  is  faired  subsequently  by  hammering.  The  required 
curvature  may  be  obtained  from  the  scrive  board,  by  setting  off  the  breadths 
there  given  at  each  frame  and  running  a  curve ;  and  a  set-iron  may  be  bent  to 
check  the  form  of  the  plates.  Very  commonly,  when  the  plates  are  improperly 
bent,  the  pulling  of  them  into  place,  by  screw  bolts,  causes  the  flange  to  buckle 
up  and  the  flat  surface  to  become  hollow  transversely,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
flange  does  not  bend  longitudinally  with  the  remainder.  Such  deformation  is 
made  good  by  fitting  liners  between  the  plate  and  the  floor-end  lugs ;  but  these 
are  very  objectionable,  for  the  connecting  rivets,  whose  soundness  is  very  impor- 
tant, may  then  be  four-pliers.  In  arranging  the  tank-top  plating  and  margin 
plates,  it  is  well,  when  the  latter  are  not  straight  fore  and  alt,  that  their  flange 
should  be  as  narrow  as  practicable,  to  facilitate  the  fore-and-aft  bending. 

The  margin  plates,  when  flanged,  may  be  templated  immediately  the  floors 
are  erected ;  there  are,  of  course,  only  the  cross  rows  of  rivets  to  transfer.  Very 
commonly,  when  the  flange  has  no  fore-and-aft  curvature,  they  are  templated  in 
the  flat  before  flanging  ;  when  a  cold-flanging  machine  is  available  this  is  an  easy 
matter.  The  templating  of  a  plate  already  flanged  is  done  in  the  manner 
described  for  garboard  plates  in  Art.  630.  If  the  plate  has  fore-and-aft  curva- 
ture, special  care  must  be  taken  in  applying  the  template  to  the  flange  or  tank- 
top  portion,  to  allow  for  any  discrepancy  in  its  fore-and-aft  curvature.  When 
the  flange  is  so  narrow  as  only  to  take  one  or  two  rivets  in  the  end  of  each 
levene  bar,  the  work  of  fitting  the  plate  is  greatly  facilitated  if,  instead  of  punching 
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these  holes  in  the  reverse  bars,  they  are  drilled  subsequently  through  I 
suitably  punched  in  the  margin  plates,  or  they  may  be  punched  in  ihe  revcisf 
bars  and  drilled  through  the  margin  plate  ;  and  this  procedure  has  the  adTanCage 
of  ensuring  good  holes,  for  in  most  cases,  when  they  are  punched  in  both  {arB, 
they  are  unfair.  When  the  one  margin  plate  overlaps  the  end  of  the  other,  cart 
must  be  taken  to  secure  a  proper  fit  at  the  knuckle,  the  radius  of  the  knuckle  ol 
tlie  overlapping  plale  being  made  rather  greater  than  that  of  the  other.  To 
bring  the  two  plates  close  at  the  knuckle,  a  rivet  hole  is  often  drilled  at  thu 
point-  The  end  of  a  plate  already  6anged  is  not  readily  cut ;  only  one  end  need 
be  cut,  however,  to  do  which  it  is  sheared  as  close  to  the  knuckle  as  pracricable, 
the  knuckle  portion  being  removed  by  jmnching  consecutive  rivet  holes ;  after- 
wards it  may  be  planed  for  caulking,  but  as  the  knuckle  portion  must  be  haod 
chipped,  it  is  usually  found  more  convenient  to  chip  ihe  whole.  The  end  joinu 
are  sometimes  bulled  and  strapped,  in  which  case  the  straps  (if  single)  are  usuall]r 
placed  on  the  inside,  being  flanged  like  the  plate,  so  as  to  cover  the  entire  joinl; 
if  placed  outside,  their  lower  ends  are  not  easily  caulked.  The  lower  edge  «' 
the  margin  plate  should,  of  course,  be  cut  sufficiently  back  to  clear  the  shell. 
The  holes  along  eilher  edge  should  be  marked  on  the  outer  or  faying  surEace; 
lliey  are  spaced  4  diameters  apart,  keeping  them  clear  of  llie  floor  ends.  Fa 
Ihe  proper  fixture  of  the  lugs  which  connect  the  side  frames  to  the  margin  platCi 
the  lines  of  the  floor  ends  must  be  nicked  in  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  Utto', 
for  which  purpose  they  are  marked  on  the  lemplaie  at  the  ship,  and  transanal 
thence  to  the  plate,  And  the  level  line,  nicked  in  on  the  floors  (Art.  600),  iiu]i 
also  be  transferred  by  means  of  the  template,  so  that  the  lugs  for  connecting  the 
side  frame  brackets  may  be  prepared  by  pattern  template.  In  many  yards  the 
margin  plates  are  made  complete  from  pattern  templates  provided  from  the  loft, 
the  lugs  on  the  floor  ends  being  also  punched  to  correspond,  so  that  immed>- 
ately  the  floors  are  erected,  the  margin  plates  may  be  screwed  up  in  place.  And 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  hydraulic  rivet  both  the  inside  and  outside  lugs  to  ttte 
margin  plates,  as  prepared  by  pattern  template  in  this  way,  so  that  ihey  may  be 
erected  in  place  complete  in  every  respect  immediately  the  floors  are  put  op 
(Art.  601).  When  this  procedure  is  adopted  the  side  of  the  double  bottom  it 
sometimes  designed  to  form  three  straight  lines  in  plan,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3, 
Plate  89,  which  facilitates  the  laying  of  work  required  in  the  making  of  the 
pattern  templates. 

Art.  624.  The  margin-plate  Bhell  angle  should  be  fitted  immediatdr 
the  plate  is  screwed  up  in  place.  It  is  essential  that  it  should  be  fair  with  the 
surface  of  the  contiguous  tank  frames,  otherwise  it  would  show  as  a  ridge  u 
depression  on  the  outside  plating ;  in  some  cases,  through  careless  fitting,  the 
line  of  the  margin  plate  is  clearly  discernible.  Fairness  may  be  readily  secured 
by  employing  a  long  batten  template  having  a  straight  outer  edge,  and  so  adjust- 
ing it  that  its  edge  is  fair  fore  and  aft,  and,  at  the  same  time,  flush  with  the  ends 
of  the  lank  frames;  a  few  of  the  latter  may  lie  slightly  within  ii,  in  which  ease 
they  must  be  linered  when  fitting  the  shell.  If  it  is  intended  to  punch  the  co^ 
responding  holes  in  the  frame  brackets  and  margin-plale  connecting  angles  (in 
the  manner  described  in  Art.  602),  then,  before  removing  the  batten  temj^te, 
the  la-inch  gauge  line  must  be  chalked  on  the  surface  of  the  margin  plale, 
parallel  to  its  outer  edge.  Where  the  margin  plate  falls  on  an  outer  strike  of 
shell,  the  angle  bar  should,  of  course,  project  beyond  the  heels  of  the  tank  frames 
by  the  thickness  of  the  plating ;  and.  towards  the  ends,  where  it  may  leave  an 
inner  strake  and  pass  on  to  an  outer  one,  it  may  be  joggled,  or  a  tapered  or 
parallel  liner  fitted  between  it  and  the  shell. 

When  the  shell  landings  crose  the  margin  plate  they  do  so  obliquelj, 
and,  consequently,  the  two  rows  of  landing  rivets  are  alternately  too  near  the 
heel,  and  too  near  the  toe  of  the  margin  nnj^le.  This  is  usually  avoided,  to  some 
extent,  by  cutting  the  edge  of  the  inner  strake  as  shown  in  Fig.  5,  Plate  89,  and 
sometimes  also  by  enlarging  the  flange  of  the  margin  angle,  as  shown  in  Fig.  4. 
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But  it  wilt  be  observed  that  some  of  the  shell  rivets  are  still  too  near  Ihe  throat 
or  toe  of  the  shell  angle  and  the  caulking  edge  of  the  shell  plating,  and,  in  such 
cases,  lap  rivets,  screwed  in  from  llie  outside,  must  be  substituted.  The  best 
plan  of  avoiding  the  above  difficulty,  and  one  which  is  adopted  in  high-class 
vessels,  is  to  alter  the  line  of  the  entire  shell  landing  where  it  approaches  the 
margin  plate,  as  shown  in  Figs.  6  and  7.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  shell 
landing,  after  it  has  crossed  the  margin  plate,  may  either  be  brought  back  to  its 
original  Une  (Fig.  7),  or  be  continued  in  its  new  one  {Fig.  6).  The  method  of 
making  the  margin  shell  angle  is  the  same  as  that  described  for  gimwale  bars. 
Joint  pieces  are  sometimes  dispensed  with  in  this  angle  ;  if  fitted,  they  are  placed 
on  the  inside  of  the  margin  plate  (Fig.  6),  for  this  position  avoids  some  three- 
pliers,  and  the  joint  is  more  easily  caulked.  Tapered  liners  are  usually  introduced 
where  the  margin  angle  crosses  the  lapped  joints  of  the  shell,  otherwise  the  ends 
of  the  inner-lapping  shell  plate  may  be  tapered  in  way  of  the  angle. 

Art  626.  When  the  frames  and  beams  are  faired,  the  deck  plating  ma)r 
be  proceeded  with.  The  stringer  plates  are  the  first  dealt  with,  for  when  they 
are  in  place  the  gunwale  ribbands,  which  till  then  have  served  to  hold  the  frames 
fair  and  at  the  proper  distance,  may  be  removed.  The  position  of  the  various 
plate  landings  and  the  true  centres  of  the  beams  are  first  lined  ofi"  on  the  latter, 
by  a  loflsman  or  shipwright,  in  accordance  with  the  plan  and  with  the  ordered 
dimensions  of  the  plates;  sometimes  the  landings  are  already  nicked  in  on  the 
beams,  and  if  the  holes  are  not  already  punched,  they  must  now  be  beared. 
The  position  of  the  fore-and-aft  angles  of  deck  houses,  etc.,  should  also  be 
marked  on  the  beams,  to  assist  the  platers  in  marking  the  necessary  lines  of  rivets 
on  the  plates.  A  working  plan  is,  of  course,  provided  for  each  deck,  showing 
every  feature  aflfecting  the  plating,  and  giving  figured  dimensions  for  all  distances 
and  si;es.  Such  a  plan  is  shown  in  Plate  86,  but  the  dimensions  are  not 
all  given. 

A  template  such  as  is  used  for  an  upper-deck  stringer  plate  is  shown 
in  Fig,  16,  Plate  89.  It  will  be  observed  that  little  attempt  is  made  to  shape  it 
precisely  to  the  outline  of  the  plate,  for  this  may  be  noted  more  quickly  and 
easily  by  pencil  marks  or  spilings.  The  only  requirement  is  that  it  shall  cover 
all  beam  holes;  and  it  is  usually  preferable  that  it  should  fall  rather  within  the 
boundary  lines  of  the  plate,  for  it  is  easier  to  note  spilings  than  to  transfer  marks, 
which  themselves  may  be  covered  by  the  template.  Ail  marks  and  spiling 
figures  should,  of  course,  be  noted,  finally,  on  the  underside  of  the  template,  for 
this  is  the  side  that  is  uppermost  when  laid  on  the  plate.  If  there  is  a  wood 
deck,  the  positions  of  the  centres  of  the  various  planks  are  noted  on  the  template 
(in  two  cross  lines,  one  at  either  end  of  the  template),  by  means  of  a  breadth 
batten  supplied  from  the  loft,  the  inner  end  of  which  is  held  to  the  centre-line 
nicks  on  the  beams,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  16. 

The  beam  holes  and  those  in  the  end  of  the  adjoining  plate  having  been 
marked  on  the  template,  it  is  laid  upon  the  plate,  with  its  marked  surface  upper- 
most, and,  if  practicable,  it  should  be  so  disposed  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
shearing  both  edges  and  ends.  The  holes  are  now  transferred  with  a  marker 
(Fig.  6,  Plate  91),  and  the  varioi;s  edge  marks  noted,  either  by  setting  off  the 
spilings  or  by  driving  a  fine  centre  punch  through  the  marks  on  the  template, 
and  when  the  centre  hnes  of  the  deck  planks  are  struck  in  with  chalk,  the 
template  may  be  removed.  If  the  outer  edge  of  the  plate  is  curved,  it  may  be 
drawn  on  the  plate  with  a  flexible  batten,  or  struck  in  with  a  chalk  line,  in  short 
lengths.  When,  as  is  usual,  the  sheer  strake  is  an  outer  one,  the  edge  of  the 
Stringer  plate  should  be  sheared  slightly  beyond  the  surface  of  the  frames  as 
marked  on  the  template,  otherwise  it  must  t«  sheared  rather  within  them;  and 
if  the  sheer-strake  joints  are  butted,  with  continuous  inside  straps,  the  edge  of 
the  stringer  plate  must  be  cut  back  in  way  of  them.  The  beam  rivet  holes,  those 
transfened  from  the  end  of  the  plate  already  in  place,  and  Ihe  holes  for  the  wood- 
deck  bolts,  may  now  be  punched,  the  latter  in  cross  lines  about  6  inches  from 
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either  side  of  the  beams^in  many  cases  it  is  prefeired  to  drill  these  boles  io 

place  (Art.  439).  After  this  the  plate  is  turned  over  to  mark  the  edge  holes,  for 
in  their  case  the  upper  surface  is  the  faying  one.  If  there  is  a  gutter  watennj, 
a  third  row  of  holes  is  required  for  the  waterway  bar  (Fig.  16,  Plate  89).  M 
these  holes  are  spaced  by  measurement,  at  a  pitch  of  4^  diameten,  for  vhidi 
purpose  fore-and-aft  lines  arc  struck  on  the  plate  to  represent  their  sides;  The 
plan  is,  of  course,  consulted  to  ascertain  what  other  holes  are  required ;  if,  aj, 
the  bulkhead  of  a  deck  house  connects  to  it  ahove  or  below,  the  line  of  hdei 
for  the  connecting  angle  must  he  struck  in  at  the  correct  place,  and  the  holti 
marked  and  punched  from  the  proper  side,  above  or  below,  according  as  the 
angle  is  above  or  below.  Usually  the  only  holes  to  be  countersunk  are  those  Vx 
the  beams  and  in  the  overlapping  end  of  the  plate,  but,  of  course,  in  way  of 
doubling  plates,  none  should  he  countersunk. 

It  is  now  a  common  plan  to  prepare  all  the  upper-deck  stringer  plates  and 
the  strake  of  deck  plating  next  the  hatchways  by  means  of  pattern  template^ 
made  in  the  loft,  so  that  the  plates  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  be  erected 
immediately  the  beams  are  put  in  place.  The  advantage  of  this  system  is  that 
it  may  greatly  expedite  the  constructive  work ;  the  beams,  for  instance,  need  not 
be  ribbanded,  for  the  plating  at  once  fixes  them  rigidly  in  position,  and  the  goo- 
wale  ribband  may  be  taken  down  at  an  early  period.  The  beams  are,  of  coars^ 
marked  and  punched  from  pattern  templates,  corresponding  with  those  poitiooi 
of  the  templates  for  the  plates  from  which  the  corresponding  beam  boles  in 
marked  on  the  latter.  In  making  the  templates,  the  best  plan  is  to  use,  as  far  is 
practicable,  one  batten  template  for  all  the  beams,  so  that  the  holes  may  lie  io 
parallel  lines  all  fore  and  aft  (they  are  then  at  the  same  distance  from  the  centie 
tine  of  the  deck  in  each  beam) ;  and  when  making  the  templates  for  the  plates 
the  holes  in  the  cross  pieces,  representing  the  beams,  are  marked  ofT  and  bored 
also  at  the  same  distances  from  the  centre  line  Towards  the  vessel's  end^ 
where  the  sides  curve  inwards,  those  holes  in  the  beams  and  stringer  plates  whidi 
fall  too  near  the  edges  of  the  plate  are  simply  left  out.  The  other  method  is  to 
provide  short  batten  templates  for  the  stringer  plate  portions  of  the  beams,  one 
only  for  all  Che  'midship  beams,  but  one  for  every  beam  where  these  vary  in 
length.  These  short  lemphtes  are  applied  to  the  beams  with  their  outer  ends 
coincident  with  the  half-breadth  mark  as  obtained  from  the  half-breadth  batteo. 
The  shear  of  the  deck  must,  of  course,  be  taken  account  of  in  naaking  the 
templates  for  the  strinj^er  and  deck  plating,  in  the  manner  described  in  Art.  58S. 
.  In  some  cases  the  whole  of  the  deck  plating  is  templated  in  the  foregoing  way. 

In  the  case  of  a  lower-deck  Btringer  plate,  notches  are  required  at  eadi 
frame  (Fig.  15,  Plate  89),  and  in  order  that  they  may  be  properly  outlined  oo 
the  plate,  the  position  and  form  of  each  frame  must  be  noted  on  the  template. 
This  may  be  done  by  roughly  shaping  the  ends  of  the  cross  bars  of  the  template, 
discrepancies  in  fit  being  taken  account  of  by  spilings.  The  position  of  the 
intermediate  frames,  where  there  is  no  beam,  and,  therefore,  no  cross  bar  on  the 
template,  may  be  noted  by  means  of  a  small  detached  mould,  M  (Fig.  rj). 
When  the  template  is  in  place,  this  is  adjusted  to  each  frame,  as  shown,  and  the 
outline  of  its  inner  end,  being  ()encilled  on  the  template,  permits  of  its  being 
replaced  exactly  as  before  when  marking  the  plate,  Tlie  holes  for  the  shell 
lugs  and  gunwale  angle  should,  of  course,  be  punched  from  the  upper  side  of 
the  plate. 

The  foregoing  description  of  the  procedure  of  making  deck  stringer  plates 
will  serve  also  for  ordinary  deck  plates,  as  also  for  those  of  the  tank  top.  One 
point,  however,  should  be  noticed,  and  that  is  the  method  of  arranging  the 
comers  of  the  plates  at  the  lap  joints.  The  ordinary  method  is  to  fit  tapered 
liners  as  shown  in  Fig.  10,  Plate  89.  When  the  plates  are  very  thin,  liners  are 
sometimes  dispensed  with,  the  corners  of  the  plates  being  heated  and  thinned 
down  on  the  anvil,  as  shown  in  Figs.  8  and  9.  The  heating  and  hammering  of 
the  comers  is  apt  to  cause  a  permanent  buckling  of  the  plate,  and,  accoidinglyi 
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to  avoid  this,  and  the  trouble  of  heating  them,  they  are  sometimes  hammered 
cold,  but  the  taper  then  impressed  is  imperfect,  In  the  case  of  lower  decks, 
they  are  sometimes  neither  tapered  nor  Hnered ;  hut,  during  the  riveting,  the 
overlapping  plate  is  struck  down  just  clear  of  the  end  of  the  plate  below,  and 
subsequently  a  wedge  piece  is  caulked  into  the  small  vacancy.  It  is  now 
common  to  joggle  the  deck  plating,  and  in  such  case  it  is  well  to  discontinue  the 
joggle  in  way  of  the  deck  angles  of  coamings,  houses,  etc.,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
clumsy  tapered  hners  shown  in  Fig.  33,  Plate  15,  otherwise  the  deck  angle  may 
be  joggled  over  the  plate-edge  joggle. 

Art.  626,  Immediately  the  stringer  plates  are  screwed  up  in  place,  the 
gunwale  bar  may  be  fitted.  It  is  important  that  the  upper-deck  gunwale  bar 
should  be  fair  longitudinally,  otherwise  the  sheer  strake,  the  most  conspicuous 
part  of  the  hull,  would  be  unfair.  To  ensure  fairness,  the  batten  template 
employed  to  transfer  the  stringer- pi  ate  holes  should  have  a  fair  outer  edge  and 
be  fitted  in  long  lengths,  and,  before  marking  the  boles,  be  carefully  faired  by  a 
skilful  shipwright  or  loftsman.  When  the  sheer  strake  is  an  outer  one  and  has 
no  doubling,  the  edge  of  the  batten  should  project  beyond  the  flanges  of  the 
frames  by  the  thickness  of  the  strake  below  the  sheer,  so  that  the  frame  liners 
behind  the  latter  need  not  be  tapered.  The  upper  ends  of  the  frames,  however, 
are  often  unfair  with  one  another  (due  to  careless  bending,  or  to  their  being 
pulled  or  pushed  out  of  line  by  the  riveting  of  the  beam  knees),  and,  accordingly, 
in  fairing  the  batten  it  must  be  adjusted  in  such  a  way  that,  while  fair  to  the  eye, 
it  may  conform  with  the  greatest  number  of  frames.  When  the  sheer  strake  is 
doubled  below  the  stringer  (Plate  ro4),  care  must  be  taken  that  the  edge  of 
the  batten  projects  beyond  every  frame  by  not  less  than  the  thickness  of  the 
doubling.  Forward  and  aft,  where  the  side  of  the  ship  is  sharply  curved,  an 
ordinary  batten  template  would  not  bend  sufficiently,  and  here,  therefore,  a 
special  template  must  be  made,  composed  of  short  pieces  cut  tu  shape  and 
tacked  together. 

The  following  is  the  procedure  of  making  the  different  lengths  of  gunwale 
bar.  First  the  toes  are  planed  for  caulking,  either  by  the  plate  planing  machine 
or  the  special  machine  shown  in  Fig.  r8,  Plate  115;  but,  of  course,  if  the 
horizontal  flange  is  covered  by  a  wood  deck,  it  need  neither  be  planed  nor 
caulked.  In  work  not  of  the  highest  class,  the  toes  of  the  bar  are  neither 
planed,  chipped,  nor  sheared  before  caulking.  The  ncM  operation  is  to  bevel 
the  bar;  the  required  be^l  may  be  obtained  from  the  ship  or  scrive  board; 
amidships,  where  the  side  tumbles  home,  it  is  slightly  close,  but  towards  the 
ends  it  gradually  opens,  An  open  bevel,  when  very  slight,  may  be  neglected, 
otherwise  it  may  be  impressed  cold  in  the  beam-bending  machine,  as  described 
in  Art.  645  ;  when  considerable,  the  bar  must  be  heated.  In  the  case  of  the 
close-bevelled  'midship  bars,  it  is  very  important  that  the  bevel  shall  not  be  less 
than  required,  otherwise  it  is  unlikely  that  the  sheer  strake  will  take  contact  with 
the  heel  of  the  bar ;  this  defect  is  not  uncommon,  for  the  punching  of  the  bar 
after  it  is  bevelled  tends  to  open  the  flanges.  After  the  bevelling,  the  bar  is 
bent  to  the  required  fore-and-aft  curvature ;  when  this  is  small,  precision  is  un- 
necessary, for,  so  long  as  the  bar  is  free  from  local  irregularities,  it  is  sufficiently 
flenible  to  pull  into  place.  It  may  be  bent  in  the  beam-bending  machine,  the 
required  curvature  being  ascertained  by  stretching  a  line  from  end  to  end  of  the 
place  the  bar  will  occupy  in  the  ship,  and  noting  the  departure  at  one  or  two 
points  from  the  straight.  Those  bars  which  are  sharply  bent  must  be  heated, 
for  though  they  might  be  bent  cold  in  the  beam  bender,  the  operation  would 
destroy  the  bevel ;  in  such,  of  course,  the  bevelling  is  done  hot,  as  decribed  for 
frames.  When  bevelled  and  bent,  the  holes  are  transferred  from  the  batten 
template,  whose  outer  edge  must,  of  course,  be  kept  everywhere  flush  with  the 
heel  of  the  bar.  The  holes  in  the  vertical  flange  may  be  punched  advantageously 
before  the  bending.  Those  in  the  deck  flange,  if  the  curvature  is  considerable, 
should  not  be  punched  until  after  the  bending,  for  the  contraction  of  the  flange 
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during  this  operation  would  spoil  their  coincidence  with  those  in  the  stringa. 
When  bevelled  cold,  as  described  in  Art.  645,  no  holes  can  be  punched  till 
afterwards,  for  iheir  weakening  effect  would  cjiaggerate  the  tendency  of  the 
flanges  to  curl  over  from  heel  to  toe.  To  punch  a  small  close- bevel  led  bir  ii 
not  easy,  for  when  the  flange  about  to  be  punched  is  lying  horizontally  OD,lbe 
die,  the  holes  may  fail  too  near  the  toe  (Fig.  ii,  Plate  89},  To  avoid  this,  the 
bolster  is  usually  bevelled,  as  shown  in  Fig.  12.  The  rivet  holes  are  genenOf 
countersunk  in  both  flanges,  but  when  the  deck  is  not  sheathed,  or  when  then 
is  a  gutter  waterway,  the  points  oi  the  rivets  in  the  horizontal  Sange  may  he  d 
hammered  type,  and  the  heads  of  those  in  the  vertical  flange  of  ordinary  ptn 
type;  when  the  gutterway  is  cemented,  the  projecting  heads  and  points  ta 
advantageous  in  holding  the  cement  in  place.  Care  must  be  tak^i  not  ts 
countersink  the  holes  at  the  ends  of  the  bars  which  take  bosom  pieces,  aod  thi» 
which  take  rivets  through  the  inner  straps  of  the  sheer-strake  joints;  mislaka 
are  often  made  in  this  matter. 

The  continuous  gunwale  bar  in  the 'tween  decks  is  made  in  a  similar  vi; 
to  that  just  described  for  the  upper  deck  bar.  The  holes  in  the  stringer  plais 
being  transferred  by  a  template  in  the  usual  way.  Formerly,  when  it  was  tbe 
custom  to  rivet  this  bar  to  each  reverse  frame,  care  was  required  to  fit  it  close  ID 
each  one ;  but  jhis  was  not  always  bestowed,  and  consequently  the  closeness  rf 
fit,  particularly  towards  the  bow  and  stern,  was  often  very  imperfect,  discrcpandis 
being  corrected  in  the  manner  indicated  in  Figs,  8  to  10,  Plate  80,  Now,  J 
course,  as  no  connection  is  made  the  bar  may  be  kept  back  clear  of  the  rever^^ 
frames  and  need  not  be  bevelled  (Art.  211).  The  stringer  shell  lugs  may  t< 
fitted  either  before  or  after  the  shell,  as  described  in  An.  610. 

Art.  627.  The  work  of  preparing,  patting  together,  and  erecting 
the  different  parts  of  a  vesBel  built  on  the  Isherwood  sygtem  (.\rt.  4;/, 
is  no  more  awkward  or  difficult  than  it  is  in  an  ordinary  transversely  framed 
vessel.  Indeed,  in  yards  in  which  pattern-template  and  mould-loft  work  arc  in 
vogue,  and  where  transverse  framing  is  adopted  near  the  bow  and  stem,  the 
construction  is  simplified,  for  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  fewa 
sharply  curved  parts;  on  the  flat  'midship  body,  for  instance,  dead-stiaighl 
longitudinals  take  the  place  of  numerous  curved  frame  bars.  Then  there  is  » 
minimum  of  ribbandJng  and  fairing  work,  for  the  longitudinals,  being  prepared 
on  the  ground,  lake  the  place  of  ribbands  in  fairing  and  binding  the  different 
parts  rigidly  in  place.  Further,  the  transverses,  loi^iludinals  and  bulkhea<b 
may  all  be  very  readily  prepared,  put  together,  and  large  portions  riveted  bj 
hydraulic  machines  before  erection. 

Describing  briefly  some  of  the  more  important  matters  in  the  procedure  ot 
building  an  Isherwood  bulk-oil  vessel  :  the  bulkhead  stiffeners  are,  of  course, 
placed  in  the  same  horizontal  plane  as  the  side  longitudinals,  of  which  they  mir 
be  regarded  as  forming  transverse  continuations ;  and,  similarly,  the  two  or  thrte 
vertical  bulkhead  webs  are  placed  in  the  same  fore-and-aft  plane  as  the  deck  and 
bottom  longitudinals  (Plate  lorA).  The  bulkhead  is,  therefore,  best  arranged  in 
horizontal  slrakes  (with  or  without  a  vertical  mai^inal  plate),  of  a  suitable 
breadth  to  take  two  or  three  horizontal  stiffening  bare,  for  then  each  strake,  with 
its  stifleners  and  lug  attachments  for  the  longitudinals,  may  be  put  together  on 
the  ground  and  machine-riveted  ready  for  erection.  It  will  be  observed  that  ill 
lugs  for  the  horizontal  bracket  attachments  are  in  duplicate,  one  on  each  side  ol 
the  bulkhead ;  and,  in  the  case  of  those  for  the  side  longitudinals,  while  there  is 
a  lug  on  one  side,  a  stifTener  serves  as  a  lug  on  the  other.  All  these  paili, 
therefore,  take  three-ply  rivets.  The  size  of  the  portions  of  the  hull  that  may  be 
riveted  together  in  one  piece  before  erection,  depends,  of  course,  on  the 
capabilities  of  the  lifting  appliances  available  in  the  particular  building  yard.  In 
some  yards  having  powerful  lifting  gear,  small  bulkheads  or  half  bulkheads  may 
be  finished  entirely  before  erection. 

In  riveting  oiltight  or  watertight  parts,  it  is  always  endeavoured  to 
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use  Lhe  hydraulic  maohine  for  those  particular  rivets  which  must  be  oiltight, 
and  especially  when  ihey  are  tliree-pliers,  because  of  the  more  assured  soundness 
of  machine-closed  riveis.  For  instance,  the  lugs  connecting  the  floors  to 
tbe  middle  line  bulkhead  should  be  hydraulic  riveted  to  the  bulkhead  rather 
than  to  the  floors,  and  similarly  with  the  three-ply  rivets  connectmg  the  lugs  to 
the  bulkheads.  It  is  desirable,  of  course,  for  another  reason,  to  rivet  the  lugs  to 
the  oiltight  bulkheads  rather  than  to  the  parts  they  are  intended  to  connect, 
because  whatever  discrepancies  there  may  be  in  the  final  fitting  together  of  the 
parts,  there  will  be  none  as  regards  the  closeness  of  fit  of  the  lugs  on  the  oil- 
tight  plating,  and  of  tlie  soundness  of  the  three-ply  riveting.  The  rivets  in  those 
longitudinals  which  are  exposed  to  bending  pressure  are  more  closely  spaced  in 
way  of  the  transverse  supports  than  elsewhere  (four  diameters  in  place  of  six), 
because  of  the  greater  slipping  or  shearing  tendency  which  prevails  at  these 
places  when  the  longitudinal  is  deflected.  (In  Fig.  z,  Plate  114,  the  slipping 
movement  of  the  layers  of  the  beam  is  greatest  at  the  ends  over  the  supports.) 
In  the  case  of  the  longitudinals  above  the  water  line,  the  rivet  pitch  is  6 
diameters  throughout. 

The  procedure  of  erecting  the  framing  and  bulkheads  of  an  Isherwood  oil- 
vessel  varies  in  different  yards,  and  even  in  the  eame  yard  where  the  number  of 
vessels  built  has  not  been  sufficient  to  establish  a  hard-and-fast  practice.  The 
various  transverse  bulkheads  and  transverses,  are,  of  course,  first  erected  and 
held  in  position  by  shores  and  perhaps  a  couple  of  ribbands.  Then  the  longi- 
tudinals, already  prepared  and  bent  to  shape  (from  lines  or  moulds  supplied 
from  the  mould  loft),  each  one  with  its  terminal  bracket  riveted  to  it,  are  slipped 
into  place  and  bolted  to  the  lugs  on  the  bulkheads  and  transverses ;  they  then 
act  as  fairing  ribbands  in  holding  the  transverse  parts  rigidly  in  position.  To 
permit  of  a  longitudinal  being  shipped  into  place,  its  overall  length  must  not 
exceed  the  clear  space  between  the  toes  of  the  bulkhead  shell  angles  at  either 
ends  of  its  berth,  consequently,  the  lugs  on  the  bulkheads  must  have  a  flange 
sufficiently  projecting  to  take  the  brackets. 

It  will  be  noticed  from  Plate  loi  that  the  shell  attachment  angle  of  the 
transverses  is  composed  of  numerous  short  pieces,  each  of  which,  in  the  case  of 
transverses  towards  the  ends,  has  its  own  particular  curvature  and  level.  The 
easiest  way  to  make  these  short  angles  is  to  bend  and  bevel  the  full  length  con- 
necting bar  and  aftenvards  cut  it  in  pieces— by  the  blow  pipe  in  the  case  of 
bevelled  bars  (ArL  304).  In  some  of  the  later  vessels  this  cutting  of  the  heavy 
shell  bar  is  avoided  by  severing  the  longitudinals  at  the  transverses,  and  con- 
necting their  ends  by  bracket  plates  as  at  the  transverse  bulkheads.  While 
improving  the  transverse  strength  and  rigidity  of  the  side,  this  does  not  reduce 
the  longitudinal  strength  of  the  hull  (Arts.  47  and  48). 
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CHAPTER   XXXIX. 

SUbLL  PLATING,   SHEERING  THE   LANDINGS,    PREPARING    AND    riTTtHG  IHC 
PLATES,    FRAME    LINERS,   FAIRING  THE   SHBLL,    ETC. 

Art.  628.  When  ttie  frames  are  faired,  the  shell  landings  may  be  "  sheand* 
or  "  lined  in."  Their  positions  are  already  indicated  by  a  nick  on  each  fnn^ 
nude  OH  the  sciive  board,  but  these  do  not  always  give  fair  lines,  for  tbejtn 
developed  from  the  excessively  fore  shortened  line  on  the  scrive  board,  tbejui 
roughly  transferred,  and  the  frames  do  not  always  occupy  the  precise  f  '  ~ 
they  were  expected  to  do.  As  the  landings  are  conspicuous,  it  is,  of 
very  desirable  that  they  shall  ba  fair;  they  are  lined  in  by  long  sAeervigi 
which  are  fixed  to  the  frames  by  clips,  as  shown  in  Fig.  za,  Plate  91,  and  » 
adjusted  that,  while  fair  to  the  eye,  they  may  coincide  with  the  greatest  numbo 
of  nicks.  Besides  securing  fair  landings,  the  sheering  operation  is  useful  in  M 
the  breadths  of  the  various  strakts  may  be  modified  if  required  to  suit  the  breaddl 
of  the  plates  ordered  from  the  steel  works,  for  when  ordering  these  there  is  alnji 
a  chance  that,  in  the  endeavour  to  minimize  scrap,  the  ordered  breadths  nufbi 
rather  less  than  what  is  actually  required.  Acconiingly,  as  each  sttal:e  is  lined 
with  the  sheering  battens,  its  breadth  is  checked  with  the  ordered  breadths  dit 
plates,  and  if  these  should  be  found  to  be  rather  scant,  the  battens  are  soittb^ 
adjusted  to  provide  a  sufficient  margin. 

The  sheering  operation  is  undertaken  by  a  loftsman  or  skilful  shipwii^' 
For  his  guidance  he  is  provided  with  a  list,  giving  the  ordered  breadths  of  oA 
shell  plate,  the  breadths  of  the  landings,  and  the  positions  of  the  various  m 
joints.  The  sheering  battens  ate  of  pitch  pine,  about  40  or  go  feet  long,  h 
3  by  5  inch.  They  arc  applied  to  each  landing  separately,  the  ends  of  the  diffeitfl 
battens  being  overlapped.  The  forward  and  aftur  bodies  are  taken  separatdj 
The  first  landing  dealt  with  is  that  of  the  garboard  strake,  and  then  the  othett 
consecutively,  out  to  the  bilge ;  after  which  the  sheer-strake  landing  is  taka 
then  those  below,  consecutively.  Having  placed  the  sheering  battens  to  'it 
nicks  on  the  frames  representing  the  garboard  landing,  and  faired  them  to  At 
eye,  the  breadths  of  the  garboatd  strake  so  lined  offare  compared  with  the  ordered 
breadths  of  the  plates,  by  means  of  a  flexible  measuring  batten,  which  is  btil 
to  the  frame  and — if  there  is  a  bar  keel— bent  down  the  keel  as  the  gatboBid 
plates  will  be  bent.  The  breadths  of  each  plate  are,  of  course,  given  at  iis 
ends,  and  the  necessary  measurumenls  are,  therefore,  made  at  the  nearest  fiaw 
If  the  position  of  the  sheering  batten  is  found  to  be  compatible  with  about  i  i«a 
of  spare  material,  its  edge  may  be  marked  on  each  frame.  As  a  rule  it  is  moB 
convenient  to  set  off"  the  ordered  breadtlis  of  the  plales  on  the  frames  befos 
fixing  the  battens.  The  particular  edge  of  the  landing  to  which  the  batten  ii 
adjusted  is  usually  the  sigAi  edge,  i.e.  the  one  representing  the  edge  of  the  oW- 
lapping  or  outer  strake ;  the  other  edge  may  not  be  a  continuous  line,  for  lb 
breadth  of  the  landing  may  diminish  towards  the  bow  and  stem,  according  b 
the  thickness  of  the  plates  and  the  diameters  of  the  rivets  may  vary.  T" 
amended  landing  edges  being  marked  across  the  frames,  they  are  nicked  ioo 
their  toes,  in  such  a  way  that,  when  the  template  is  in  place,  they  may  be  vial!- 
from  the  inside  of  the  ship  (Fig..  23,  Plate  92);  and  the  landing  may  he  paintoi 
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while,  the  sheil  flanges  of  the  frames  being  sometimes  coated  with  red  lead 
before  the  sheering  oijeration.  The  next  operation  is  the  sheering  of  the  corre- 
sponding landing  on  the  other  side  of  the  ship,  and  this  is  a  simple  afTair,  for,  to 
ensure  both  sides  being  alike,  the  breadths  of  the  strake  just  sheered  are  trans- 
ferred by  a  short  batten  and  pencil.  In  a  full-lined  vessel,  the  bottom  landings 
for  a  large  portion  of  the  length  amidships  are  straight,  and  these,  therefore,  may 
be  struck  in  expeditiously  with  a  chalk  line. 

Having  sheeted  the  garboard  landings,  the  others  are  dealt  with  in  a  smilar 
way,  taking  care  to  check  the  breadths  of  each  strake  with  the  ordered  breadths 
of  the  plates.  As  a  rule  it  is  sought  to  increase  slightly  the  breadths  of  the  bollom 
strakes,  so  tliat  while  allowing  a  margin  of  breadth  of  about  i  inch,  there  may  be  less 
chance  of  deficiencies  in  the  breadths  of  the  remaining  ones  at  the  bilge,  where, 
owing  to  the  transverse  curvature,  a  considerable  margin  of  breadth  is  always 
desirable.  Having  sheered  in  the  lower  strakes,  those  on  the  side  are  dealt  with 
in  a  similar  way,  starting  from  the  sheer  strake.  Where  the  landings  terminate  at 
the  stem  and  stern  post,  care  should  he  taken  so  to  adjust  the  sheering  battens 
that  the  sight  edges  of  the  plates  shall  fall  between  the  rivets  of  these  parts.  If 
the  vessel  has  a  bilge  keel,  or  fender,  it  also  must  be  sheered  in  on  the  frames, 
■o  that  the  platers  may  know  exactly  where  to  punch  the  line  of  holes  in  the 
plates. 

After  the  various  landingB  are  marked  on  the  frames,  a  rivet  hole  must  be 
beared  in  each  one,  these  particular  holes  having  been  oniilled  when  punching 
the  frames  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  precise  position  of  the  landings. 
Only  one  hole  is  requited  {unless  the  plating  or  frames  be  joggled),  which,  of 
course,  is  placed  next  the  sight,  or  caulking  edge,  a  full  diameter  clear  of  it 
(see  Fig.  23,  Plate  92).  In  way  of  watertight  bulkheads,  two  holes  are  required 
in  the  caulked  frame  angle,  so  as  to  maintain  the  watertight  pitch  of  the  frame 
rivets  (Fig.  8,  Plate  91).  It  often  happens  that  the  distance  between  the  landing 
rivet  and  one  of  those  next  it  is  excessive,  in  which  case  an  intermediate  hole 
should  be  beared, as  at  R,  Fig.  8,  When  the  shell  plating  is  joggled,  the  breadth 
of  the  landing  from  the  sight  edge  to  the  remote  part  of  the  joggle,  i.<r.  the 
distance  AB,  Fig.  a6,  Plate  91,  is  much  greater  than  the  breadth  of  an  ordinary 
landing.  Here,  therefore,  it  is  usual  to  make  two  holes  in  the  landing ;  for  if 
r«t,  then,  in  ihe  endeavour  £0  minimiie  the  distance  between  the  rivets  A  and  B, 
the  latter  frequently  fails  en  the  joggle  (as  shown  in  Fig.  25),  which,  of  course,  is 
very  objectionable.  Lloyd's  rules  now  require  two  holes  in  the  landings  of 
joggled  shell  plating,  and  for  a  similar  reason  they  also  require  two  holes  when 
the  frames  are  joggled.  When  the  landings  are  treble  riveted  the  middle  hole  at 
each  frame  is  omitted. 

If  the  upper  edges  of  the  sheer  strake  and  bulwark  are  parallel  to  the 
deck,  then  a  note  of  this  distance  is  all  the  information  that  the  plater  requires 
for  the  cutting  of  the  upper  edges  of  the  plates.  Very  commonly,  however, 
they  rise  upwards  towards  the  how,  in  which  case  upright  battens  are  fixed 
to  the  gunwale  bar,  one  at  each  butt  of  the  sheer  strake,  and  others  between, 
say  6  feet  apart,  and  sheering  battens  are  then  fixed  to  these,  to  represent  the 
upper  edge  of  the  sheer  strake  and  bulwark  (and  the  main  rail  in  sailing-ships), 
and  when  faired  in  the  usual  way,  their  edges  and  that  of  the  gunwale  bar 
are  pencilled  across  the  uprights,  which  are  then  numbered  and  put  aside  for  the 
subsequent  guidance  of  the  plater  in  preparing  the  shetr-slrake  and  bulwark 
plates. 

Art.  629.  Immediately  the  shell  landings  are  sheered  in,  the  fitting  of 
the  shell  plating  may  he  proceeded  with.  This  is  usually  contracted  for  by 
a  squad  of  some  six  or  seven  platers,  who  divide  the  work  among  themselves 
into  separate  departments,  so  that  each  man,  by  acquiring  special  proficieiicy  in 
his  own  work,  may  do  it  easily,  quickly,  and  well.  The  work  may  he  divided 
as  follows :  templating  the  plates ;  punching  and  shearing  them ;  rolling, 
igling,  and  countersinking ;  fumacing  and  shaping  those  of  awkward  form ; 
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fitting  the  finished  plates  on  the  sliip.  Two  platers  usually  undertake  the  Ub- 
plating  work,  each  assisted  by  a  couple  of  boys ;  two  also  engage  in  puK^ 
and  sbearing,  each  assisted  by  s.  number  of  helpers  (the  precise  nooAa' 
depending  on  the  weight  of  the  plates  dealt  with  ajid  the  facilities  for  han^iif 
them),  and  other  three  take  the  remaining  work,  each  assbted,  as  before,  by  helpen 

The  necessary  information  is  provided  on  an  ezpanaion  plan  of  Ihe 
Bhell  and,  in  some  yards,  by  a  model  of  the  ship.  Although  every  deail  b 
showt)  on  the  expansion  plan,  a  model  is  useful  in  showing  at  a  glance  itu 
shape  and  disposition  of  the  various  p'atcs.  Part  of  an  expansion  ptao  for  i 
large  vessel  is  shown  in  Plate  90.  The  following  are  the  principal  mittiiB 
usually  indicated.  The  ordered  dimensions  and  marks  of  each  plate  (this,  ho*- 
ever,  is  often  more  conveniently  provided  in  tabular  form,  in  a  small  boot, 
known  as  a  "  stroke  book  "),  The  position,  form,  and  thickness  of  ail  doubling 
plates,  and  the  sizes  and  positions  of  cargo  ports,  sidelights,  and  scuppers.  AO 
watertight  bulkheads,  tank  margins  and  divisions ;  the  decks,  inltficost^ 
stringers,  keelsons,  bilge  keels  and  fenders.  I'he  breadths  of  the  lanrfinp, 
lapped  joints  and  buttstraps,  and  the  size  and  spacing  of  the  rix-ets.  Tt* 
diflcrent  classes  of  riveting,  whether  double  or  treble,  etc.,  may  be  shown 
conveniently  by  tinting  the  joints  with  different  shades  of  colour,  and  providing 
marginal  references  ;  otherwise  the  riveting  of  each  joint,  whether  single,  doubl!. 
treble,  or  quadruple,  may  be  conveniently  indicated  by  the  letters  S,  D,  T,  w 
Q,  or  by  marking  across  them,  one,  two,  three,  or  four  short  lines,  as  shown  is 
Fig.  ai,  Plate  ga.  When  both  sides  of  the  ship  are  not  alike,  indications  mis 
be  given  as  to  which  side  the  particular  marks  apply.  Large-scale  sketdu 
should  be  provided  to  illustrate  the  method  ol  litting  special  parts,  such  as  ibi 
disposition  of  the  buttstraps,  the  rivets  in  the  sheer-strake  joints,  and  tack  linti 
in  the  doublings;  the  mountings  of  cargo  ports,  etc.  It  is  important  that  ertn 
feature  aflecting  the  litting  of  the  shell  plating  should  be  clearly  shown,  so  tba 
no  trouble  and  expense  may  be  incurred  subsequently  in  drilling  and  cutting  trj 
hand  after  the  plates  are  fitted. 

In  a  vessel  having  a  bar  keel,  the  garboard  plates  should  be  the  first  dtal 
with,  so  that  the  frames  may  be  rigidly  united  to  the  keel ;  for  until  they  are  o 
place  the  connection  is  the  very  imperfect  one  afforded  by  bent  plate-wasb» 
(Fig.  9,  Plate  96).  The  next  strake  fitted  should  be  an  inner  one  near  ik 
bilge,  so  that  shores  may  be  placed  below  it  to  support  the  increasing  weight  ol 
the  hull.  Subsequently  the  remaining  inner  strakes  of  the  bottom  and  sidemiy 
be  taken  in  hand,  no  particular  order  being  observed.  Corresponding  plates  on 
either  side  of  the  ship  are  fitted  consecutively,  for  then  the  same  template  servo 
(without  modification  in  its  shape)  for  marking  both  ;  and  in  making  the  second, 
the  plater  has  the  advantage  of  familiarity  with  any  special  features  peculiat  » 
it.  It  is  advantageous  to  template  the  plates  consecutively,  in  a  forwjrf 
direction,  for  as  the  after  end  of  each  plate  overlaps  the  one  already  in  plan, 
the  end  boles  may  be  transferred  from  the  template,  like  all  the  others,  to  ibe 
inside  of  the  plate,  and  all  teraplated  holes  may  be  punched  from  this,  tte 
faymg  surface.  When  the  joints  are  butted  it  is  also  advantageous  to  lempbK 
the  plates  consecutively,  for  then  only  one  end  of  each  need  be  accurately  fined. 
and,  if  necessary,  to  secure  a  close  butt,  a  small  fore-and-aft  adjustment  miT 
sometimes  be  made  without  appreciably  affecting  the  fairness  of  the  various  mtt 
holes.  The  procedure  generally  adopted,  therefore,  is  10  template  several  phBt 
of  the  inner  strakes  amidships,  and  while  these  are  preparing,  several  at  At 
after  end,  and,  as  tlie  plates  are  put  in  place,  to  template  the  contiguous  0«^ 
working  forward. 

The  general  system  of  templating  is  described  in  Art.  599.  A  tempIA 
fixed  in  place  for  marking  a  shell  plate  of  an  inside  strake,  is  shown  in  Fig.  \ 
Plate  91.  When  taken  down  it  is  turned  upside  down  and  laid  on  die  iniw 
surface  of  the  plate,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3,  and  die  holes  and  other  marks  are  tB» 
ferred.     The  plate,  on  the  removal  of  the  template,  is  shown  in  Fig.  a,  additiood 
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K)les  being  marked  off  to  take  the  shell  lugs  of  the  deck  stringer.  The  holes 
ire  then  punched  and  the  edges  sheared,  all  from  this,  the  inside  of  the  plate ; 
when  this  is  done  the  plate  is  turned  over,  and  the  rivet  holes  in  the  landings, 

und  forward,  underlapping  end,  spaced  off  by  measurement,  as  shown  in  Fig.  i. 

^Tie  breadth  of  the  landings  and  the  size  and  number  of  rivets  between  each 
tame  are  given  on  the  expansion  plan.  To  mark  the  holes,  lines  are  struck  in 
jrith  a  chalk  line  to  represent  the  two  rows  of  holes,  and  the  rivets  are  then 
Ijndicated  by  cross  chalk  marks,  as  shown.  When  a  row  of  holes  is  indicated 
(for  punching  purposes)  by  a  line,  this  is  not  struck  through  the  centres  of  the 
proposed  holes,  but  touching  them ;  because  the  side  of  the  punch  forms  a 
better  guide  than  its  centre,  which  can  only  be  guessed  at ;  and  it  is  placed  on 
that  side  of  the  holes  which  is  the  outermost  at  the  punching  machine,  because, 
when  a  plate  is  in  process  of  punching,  it  is  then  always  in  sighL  Sometimes 
the  cross  lines  of  rivet  holes  in  the  end  joints  are  placed  in  line  with  the  holes 
in  the  landings;  but  when  the  latter  are  at  their  usual  pitch,  the  width  of  the 
overlap  is  then  greater  than  is  necessary  (Fig.  27,  Plate  ga).  When  reduced  to 
the  normal  (Fig,  a8),  two  additional  landing  rivets  may  be  required  in  this  frame 
space.  The  holes  in  the  joint  are  spaced  by  measurement  (ji  diameters  apart^ 
or  4  if  the  joint  is  quadruple  riveted),  and  if  a  deck,  intercostal  stringer,  or  keel- 
son falls  upon  this  particular  strake,  holes  must  be  punched  in  line  with  its  shell 
angle  (Fig.  1,  Plate  91).  As  the  edges  of  an  inside  strake  are  out  of  sight,  no 
great  precision  need  be  observed  in  shearing  them ;  and  if  those  of  the  rough 
plate  are  fair  and  neatly  cut,  and  if  there  is  only  about  \  inch  of  sjmre  breadth, 
it  is  common  not  to  shear  anything  off,  but  simply  10  increase  the  breadth  of 
each  landing  by  \  inch.  As  only  the  after  end  of  the  plate  is  caulked,  it  only 
need  be  planed ;  sometimes,  however,  planing  is  dispensed  with,  the  sheared 
edge  being  caulked  without  chipping  (Art.  409).  The  ends  of  the  shell  plates 
are  cut  parallel  to  the  frames,  but,  near  the  stem,  where  the  landings  may  cross 
the  latter  very  obliquely,  they  are  often  cut  square  to  the  landings,  which  has 
the  effect  of  reducing  the  length  of  the  joints,  the  number  of  rivets,  and  the 
length  of  the  plates. 

When  a  portion  of  two  adjacent  inner  strakes  is  in  place,  and  well  bolted, 
the  intermediate  outer  strake  may  be  taken  in  hand,  but,  in  the  lirst  place,  its 
sight  edges  must  be  lined  in,  fair  to  the  eye,  on  the  inner  strakes,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  8,  Plate  91.  Tlieir  precise  position  is  seen  from  the  nicks  made  for  the 
purpose  on  the  toes  of  the  frames  during  the  shearing  operation;  if  they  are 
curved,  the  marks  are  transferred  to  the  inner  strakes  at  each  frame,  so  that  they 
may  be  struck  in  by  a  chalk  line  in  short  lengths.  A  second  line,  known  as  a 
gauge  or  "  detective  line,"  is  sometimes  struck  in,  a  inches  beyond  the  first,  and 
is  dabbed  in  at  intervals  with  a  centre  punch  (Fig.  8).  The  edges  of  the  plates 
are  planed,  and  if  the  work  is  carefully  done,  they  should,  of  course,  when  the 
plates  are  in  place,  be  perfectly  fair ;  if,  through  careless  fitting,  they  are  not 
fair,  then  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  discrepancy  may  at  once  be  ascer- 
tained by  gauging  from  the  detective  line;  and  if,  to  secure  fairness,  hand  chip-, 
ping  is  resorted  to,  the  cost  of  the  work  may  very  properly  be  charged  to  the 
platers.  ■ 

In  Fig.  8,  Plate  91,  part  of  a  template  is  shown  in  place  for  teroplating  a 
plate  of  an  outer  strake ;  all  the  holes  excepting  those  of  the  forward,  under- 
lapping  end  are  transferred  by  template,  and  all  holes— with  die  same  excep- 
tions—are punched  from  the  inside  of  the  plate.  The  edges,  as  lined  off  on 
the  inner  strake,  are  usually  transferred  to  the  template  by  thickening  the  line 
with  soft  chalk,  at  intervals  (as  at  B,  Fig.  8),  and  striking  the  template  against 
the  marks  with  a  hammer,  but,  of  course,  if  the  template  does  not  cover  the 
lines,  spillings  are  taken.  The  edges  of  the  plate  are  sheared  about  ;  inch  clear 
of  the  line,  the  remainder  being  planed  off,  and  detective  centre-punch  dabs  are 
made  as  described  in  Art.  599.  If  the  edge  is  slightly  curved,  it  is  planed  in 
ehort  lengths,  the  man  in  charge  of  the  machine  adjusting  the  tool  throughout 
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the  cut ;  when  sharply  curved  it  is  chipped  by  hand,  usually  after  the  pb 
fitted,  as  a  prelude  to  the  caulking. 

After  a  shell  plate  is  punched  and  sheared,  its  edges  are  planed  i» 
holes  countersunk ;  then,  if  it  is  curved,  it  is  bent  in  the  rolls  (Art.  631} 
if  flat,  it  is  passed  throui^h  the  mangle,  unless,  of  course,  it  is  already  perf 
flat  (Art.  446).  Sometimes  all  plates  are  mangled  with  a  view  to  flattcninj 
rag  existing  around  the  uiicountersunk  holes.  If  the  corners  of  lapped  j 
are  tapered  as  described  in  Art.  397,  the  tapering  is  done  after  the  puni 
and  planing.  If  the  landings  are  joggled,  the  plates  are  passed  througt 
joggling  machine  as  a  final  ojjcraiion.  When  rolling  transversely  a  plate  hi 
joggled  edges,  if  care  be  not  taken,  the  joggled  part,  when  it  passes  on  to 
of  the  lower  rolls,  is  very  likely  to  cause  an  excess  of  transverse  curvature  ii 
plate,  about  a  foot  or  so  from  the  edge,  so  that,  when  fitted  in  place,  it  nu 
difficult  to  bring  the  plate  into  close  contact  with  the  frames  at  this  place. 
method  of  templating  joggled  plates  does  not  differ  from  that  just  describee 
the  jogghng  does  not  aiiprecialily  alter  the  breadth  of  the  plate.  The  ph 
of  the  edges  and  machining  of  the  comers  is  the  only  work  not  done  b) 
platers  themselves. 

When  the  end  joints  are  butted,  great  care  is  required  in  templating 
cutting  the  end  which  abuts  on  a  plate  already  in  place  ;  and  tf  both  01 
contiguous  plates  in  the  same  strake  are  in  place,  special  care  is  necessary 
if  the  plate  be  cut  a  shade  too  loni;  it  may  be  impossible  to  fit  it  in  place, 
if  too  short  a  small  endwise  adjustment,  while  closing  one  butt,  opens  the  0 
In  templating  the  ends,  the  method  lisually  adopted  is  to  make  two  or  I 
tongue  pieces  overlap  the  end  of  the  plate  nlready  in  place,  as  shown  i 
Fig.  8,  Plate  91,  and  mark  the  latter  arross  them  with  a  fine  pencil,  the  n 
of  which  may  be  transferred  lo  the  plate  by  a  chalk-line.  In  the  case  e 
inside  strake,  the  buitstrap  extends  over  the  landing,  but  as  a  rule  the  ti 
riveting  of  the  butt  is  not  carried  on  to  the  landing,  the  buttstrap  being  cut  i 
where  necessary  to  clear  the  landing  rivets  (Fig.  39,  Plate  ga),  which  ma; 
placed  rather  closer  together  in  this  particular  frame  space.  In  the  case  0 
outside  strake,  the  butts  of  the  plates  should  fall  midway  between  the  Ian 
rivets  of  the  inner  ones,  and  if  there  is  an  odd  number  of  rivets  between 
frames,  an  additional  pair  should  be  introduced,  so  that  the  butt  may  fall  in 
centre  of  the  clear  frame  S[iace,  otherwise  there  might  not  be  room  bet* 
the  frames  to  fit  a  treble- rive  ted  slra]). 

Art  630.  The  garboard  plates  are  usually  flanged  first,  tlien  templs 
cut,  and  punched ;  one  end  of  eacli  plate,  however,  should  be  planed  bf 
flanging.  They  may  be  flanged  either  hot  or  cold,  as  described  in  ^Vrts. 
648,  and  649,  and  illustrated  in  V\^.  4,  Tlate  83,  and  Figs,  r  and  12,  Plate 
The  midship  plates  are  all  llani^ed  to  die  same  angle,  which  is  ascortainct 
bending  a  small  set  (Fig.  7,  I'late  92J  at  the  ship  or  on  the  scrive  board  ;  in 
case  of  those  towards  the  how  and  slum  the  angle  becomes  less  acute  and 
frame  portion  may  become  curved  ;  here  a  set  is  required  for  each  end  of  i 
plate  (Fiy;,  a).  When  the  frame  portion  has  transverse  cur\-ature,  or  "  fi 
set,"  as  it  is  termed  (Fig.  3),  it  may  he  impressed  in  the  hot-flanging  mac 
at  the  same  lime  as  the  tlani^ing;  if  flanged  cold,  it  may  be  impressed  in 
bcndint;  roils  before  the  flanging.  During  the  cooling  of  a  hot-flanged  p 
the  mc)re  rapid  chilling  of  the  edge  of  the  flange  causes  the  plate  to  war[ 
shown  in  Fig.  4,  and  to  allow  for  this,  a  siiglit  reverse  bend  may  be  given  tc 
plate  while  still  hot,  after  flanging,  by  lifting  one  end  and  dropping  it  on  a  ! 
so  that  die  middle  part  may  sag  donnwards.  The  plates  are  usually  flange 
wholesale  fashion;  if  hot  flanged  they  are  laid  on  t<)[)  of  one  another,  so  tha 
cooling  slowly  diey  may  have  less  tendency  to  warp.  In  the  days  of  iron 
garboard  jilates  were  ordered  of  a  specially  gond  qiuilily  of  iron,  for  ordi 
plates  could  not  stand  llie  Ihui.ijiuf;  treatment.  When  sicel  plates  are  t( 
hanged  cold,  the  fact  is  (or  should  bej  suied  in  the  order  to  the   steel  wi 
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-  60  that  a  particularly  mild  maleriai  may  be  supplied  and  special  ductility  tests 
made  (Art  662).  If  the  steel  is  not  sufficiently  niild,  the  plates,  if  sharply 
knuckled,  arc  very  apt  to  crack,  especially  if  thick;  very  commonly  a  crack 
shows  only  for  a  few  inches  at  either  end,  in  which  case  it  is  sometimes  remedied 
by  welding,  but,  of  course,  in  high-class  work  there  should  be  no  welds  in  any 
of  the  shell  plates. 

In  the  case  of  the  terminal  garboard  plates  at  the  bow,  the  frame 
portion  is  curved  both  transversely  and  longitudinally,  and  the  flange  is  curved 
to  suit  the  rotmded  fore-foot.  If  the  curvature  is  slight  they  may  be  shaped  as 
follows,  and  as  illustrated  in  Figs.  5  and  6,  Plate  9a.  First  the  line  of  the 
knuckle  is  chalked  on  the  plale,  and  the  keel  edge  sheared  approximately  to 
shape ;  then  the  plate  is  put  in  the  bending  rolls,  and  a  short  piece  of  angle  bar, 
say,  2  feet  long,  inserted  below  the  top  roll  and  over  part  of  the  knuckle  line; 
the  roll  is  then  depressed  so  as  to  bend  the  plate,  as  shown  in  Fig.  6,  and  the 
same  operation  being  repeated  from  end  to  end  of  the  plate  results,  gradually, 
in  a  longitudinally  curved  knuckle,  If«  hydraulic  press,  such  as  that  described 
in  Art.  652  (Fig.  10,  Plate  115),  is  available,  the  same  effect  may  be  produced 
by  it,  rapidly  and  conveniently.  The  flange  so  forined  is  not  a  flat  surface,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  plate  has  yet  to  be  curved  ;  to  complete  the  work,  the  plate 
is  heated  and  laid  with  its  flange  on  the  slabs  (the  remainder  being  supported 
so  as  to  stand  up  at  the  proper  angle),  which  is  then  beaten  down  flat  (Fig.  s, 
Plate  92).  The  remainder  is  then  hammered  over  until  the  upper  edge  bears 
against  a  stout  set  bar,  bent  previously  to  the  required  fore-and-aft  curve  of  the 
landing  (as  ascertained  by  bending  a  light  set-iron  at  the  ship),  and  fixed  at  the 

■  proper  height  on  the  slabs,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  bed.  In  the  case  of  plates 
which  are  sharply  curved,  a  proper  bed  must  be  made  as  described  in  Art.  634. 
After  the  garboard  plates  are  flanged  they  are  templated  in  the  following 
manner.  Two  templates  are  employed  (Fig.  7,  Plate  92),  one  for  the  keel  and 
one  for  the  frame  portion  of  the  plate;  the  former  should  be  about  4  inch 
narrower  than  the  depth  of  the  keel,  and  both  should  be  neatly  made,  with 
straight  edges,  of  the  same  length,  and  long  enough  to  take  the  frame  beyond 
one  or  both  edges  of  the  plate.  When  fixed  in  place  at  the  ship  to  mark  the 
holes,  the  upper  edge  of  the  keel  template  is  placed  flush  with  the  top  of  the 
keel,  and  the  frame  template  is  adjusted  with  its  lower  edge  just  touching 
the  other,  as  shown  in  Fig.  7.  In  order  thai  the  two  templates,  when  applied 
to  the  plate,  may  be  placed  in  their  proper  relative  positions  (not  those  they 
now  occupy),  two  sets,  bent  to  conform  with  the  ends  of  the  plate,  are  placed 
in  position  against  their  forward  and  after  ends,  and  when  so  placed,  the  lower 
edge  of  the  keel  template  and  the  upper  edge  of  the  other  are  chalked  upon 
them  (Fig.  7).  A  pencil  mark  is  also  made  across  the  meeting  edges  of  the 
two  templates,  to  permit  of  their  being  placed  in  the  same  relative  fore-and-aft 
positions  when  applied  to  the  plate.  Having  marked  the  holes  in  the  keel  and 
frames,  the  templates  may  be  removed.  The  sets  are  now  placed  each  one 
against  its  particular  end  of  the  plate,  and  the  positions  of  the  top  and  bottom 
edges  of  the  templates,  as  chalked  thereon,  transferred  to  the  plate,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  8.  Th^  templates  are  then  applied  to  the  plate,  as  shown  in  Fig.  S,  with 
their  edges  coincident  with  the  marks  just  made  upon  it,  their  precise  relative 
fore-and-aft  positions  being  secured  by  the  mark  made  across  the  meeting  edges- 
It  will  be  found  that,  as  now  placed,  the  edges  of  the  two  templates  do  not 
touch  as  they  did  at  the  ship,  due  to  the  fact  that  each  one  has  been  moved 
laterally,  away  from  the  other,  by  its  own  thickness;  if  they  occupied  exactly 
the  same  positions,  the  holes  transferred  from  them  would  be  unfair,  more  or 
less  according  as  the  thickness  of  the  templates  were  great  or  small.  When 
applying  the  keel  template  to  the  flange,  care  must  be  Uikcn  that  its  upper  edge 
is  parallel  with,  or  in  the  same  plane  as,  the  frame  portion  of  the  plate,  for  the 
flange  may  have  bent  longitudinally,  in  its  own  plane,  during  the  cooling.  The 
keel  rivet  holes,  as  marked  on  the  template,  should  not  be  transferred  to  the 
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plate  by  a  centre-punch,  as  is  often  -done,  for  it  is  then  very  diflicuU  to  secoie 
concentricity  when  marking  and  punching  them.  The  ends  are  sheafed  and 
planed  as  described  for  margin  plates  (An,  623),  and  as  this  is  awkwaid  work, 
one  end  of  each  plate  should  be  planed  before  flanging,  and  the  templates  should 
be  so  applied  that  only  the  other  end  need  be  cut,  this  being  the  one  fitted 
against  the  plate  already  in  place. 

In  some  cases  the  garboard  plates  are  pnnohed  and  cut  before 
flanging.  This  method  has  the  advantage  that  the  plates  may  be  more  easily 
manipulated  at  the  punch,  shears,  and  plane ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  great  caie 
is  necessary  in  the  flanging  work,  so  that  the  knuckle  may  be  in  its  proper  pbux, 
and  also  in  llie  templating,  so  that  both  the  keel  and  frame  rivet  holes  may  be 
coincident.  If  flanged  hot,  the  smaller  contraction  of  the  flange  (due  to  the 
chilling  elTect  of  contact  with  the  metal  of  the  flanging  machine)  is  often  suffi- 
cient to  throw  out  the  keel  rivet  holes  and  spoil  the  closeness  of  fit  at  the  butts. 
The  templating  may  be  done  as  follows.  As  before,  two  detached  templates 
are  employed,  the  one  for  the  keel  portion  is  placed  with  its  up|^r  edge  flush 
with  the  top  of  the  keel,  but  the  other  with  its  lower  edge  distant  from  the  keel 
by  the  difference  between  the  two  distances  ABC  and  ADC  in  Fig,  9,  Plate  91, 
the  former  being  measured  on  the  neutral  axis  of  the  garboard  plate,  and  the 
latter  on  the  keel  and  frame.  The  two  templates,  having  been  marked,  are  laid  1 
on  the  plate  with  their  edges  touching,  and  when  the  holes,  etc.,  are  transfened, 
the  plate  is  punched,  cut,  and  flanged,  the  greatest  care  being  observed  that  the 
position  of  the  knuckle  and  its  radius  are  those  assumed  in  the  templating. 

The  correct  assignment  of  the  distance  between  the  two  templates  is  tlie 
principal  feature  of  this  method  of  working.  It  may  be  determined  simply  and 
accurately  by  bending  an  experimental  strip  of  plate,  of  the  same  thickness  af 
the  garboard  plates,  with  the  same  radius  of  knuckle  as  it  is  proposed  to  bcnJ 
them.  Before  bending  it,  two  centie-punch  dabs  are  made  on  its  surface  (tia 
inner  one  as  regards  the  ship),  say  to  inches  apart,  one  on  either  side  of  the 
region  of  the  knuckle  And  after  bending  it,  it  is  adjusted  in  place  at  the 
and  the  position  of  the  dabs  marked  upon  the  keel  and  frame;  the  dislaixx 
between  these  two  marks  is  then  ascertained  by  measuring  up  the  keel  and  onl 
on  the  frame,  and  the  excess  over  to  inches,  whatever  it  be,  is  the  distana 
required  between  the  edges  of  the  two  templates,  or,  in  other  words,  the  esttrt 
to  which  they  must  be  brought  together  wlien  marking  the  plate-  The  fiiS 
plate  should  be  tried  in  place  immediately  it  is  made,  to  test  the  accuracy  of  llie 
method  of  working.  Sometimes  the  templatesare  connected  by  hinge-like  strips 
of  tin  (Fig.  to,  Plate  g:).  in  which  case,  when  fixing  them  in  place,  the  stni> 
must  be  made  to  assume  the  proposed  ladius  of  knuckle  of  the  garboard  pUtt; 
and  they  should  lie  in  the  position  of  the  centre  of  the  thickness,  or  neutral  us 
of  the  garboard  plate  at  the  knuckle,  otherwise  a  correction  must  he  made  lir 
the  extension  or  contraction  which  occurs  with  the  flanging.  The  buttstraps  flf 
the  garboard  plates  are  bent  to  fit  the  knuckle,  and  ihey  should  be  tapered  so  » 
to  pass  well  down  between  it  and  the  keel  (Fig.  it). 

Art.  631.  Shell  plates  may  be  divided  into  bIz  classes  :  those  whid 
are  flat ;  those  which  are  curved  in  a  transverse  direction  only,  as  those  on  tie 
bilge  amidships  (Fig.  16,  Plate  91) ;  those  which  are  curved  only  longitudimSr 
(Fig.  j;) ;  those  which  have  both  transverse  and  longitudinal  curvature,  with  » 
without  twist  (Figs.  18  and  19) ;  those  which  are  sharply  bent  both  transvQ  " 
and  longitudinally,  such  as  the  boss  and  oxter  plates  (Fig.  30,  Plate  9a,  and. 
7,  Plate  93) ;  and  those  which  are  flanged,  such  as  the  garboard  plates  — ' 
Plate  92). 

As  the  bilge  plates  amidships  have   the   same  transverse    curra 
"  frame  set,"  from  end  to  end,  they  are  cylindrical,  and  may  be  readily 
any  radius  in  the  rolls.     When  templating  those  of  an  outer  strake,  the 
plate  must  be  adjusted  everywhere  at  the  same  distance  from    the  fian 
condition  conveniently  secured  by  clamping  to  the  latter,  midway  betwea' 
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two  inner  slrakes,  a  fore-and-aft  ballen  of  the  proper  thickness  (Fig.  i2,  Plate 
gi).  If  the  Central  part  of  the  template  took  contact  witli  the  frames,  the  plate 
also  wouJd  take  contact  with  them  when  fitted  in  place  with  the  edge  holes 
coincident,  and,  consequently,  tapered  liners  might  be  required. 

The  bending  of  a  bilge,  or  other  curved  plate,  causes  the  inner  surface  to 
contract  and  the  outer  one  to  stretch,  with  the  resuh  that  the  breadlli  of  the 
plate,  and  the  spacing  of  the  frame  rivet  holes,  diminishes  on  the  inner  surface 
and  increases  on  tiie  outer.  This  effect  is  shown  in  exaggerated  form  in  Figs,  s 
and  6,  Plate  93,  which  represent  the  same  two  plates  when  8al  and  when  bent ; 
it  will  be  observed  that,  while  the  spacing  of  the  holes  in  both  plates  has 
diminished  on  the  inner  surface  and  increased  on  the  outer,  it  has  not  changed 
on  the  neutral  axis,  halfway  between  the  surfaces  ;  and  the  outer  plate  in  Fig.  6 
is,  therefore,  still  i  inch  broader  than  the  inner  one,  when  measured  oii  the 
dotted  lines,  'llie  amount  of  contraction  and  extension  depends  on  the  thick- 
ness of  die  plate  and  how  much  it  is  bent :  if  a  plate  is  bent  right  round  to  form 
a  tube,  the  breadth  of  its  inner  surface,  now  the  inner  circumference  of  the  tube, 
will  be  smaller  than  that  of  the  outer  by  6'j8  times  the  thickness  of  the  plate 
(the  circumference  of  a  circle  being  6"a3  times  the  radius).  But  as  the  outer 
surface  stretches  during  the  bending  as  much  as  the  inner  one  contracts,  the 
actual  stretch  and  contraction  is  only  half  of  this,  or  3'i4  times  the  thickness  ; 
if  bent  to  a  quarter  circle,  it  would  only  be  one-quarter  as  much,  or,  roughly, 
three-quarters  of  the  thickness;  if  to  one-sixth  of  a  circle,  one-sixth  as  much,  or 
half  the  thickness. 

Whether  or  not,  in  templating  a  bilge  plate,  a  correction  should  be  made  for 
the  contraction  of  the  inner  or  faying  surface,  and  the  consequent  drawing 
together,  transversely,  of  the  various  rivet  holes,  depends  on  the  thickness  of  the 
template  and  how  it  is  placed  with  regard  to  the  frames.  If  it  is  the  same  thick- 
ness as  the  plate,  and^  placed  in  the  same  position,  against  or  clear  of  the 
frames,  no  correction  is  required,  for  its  inner  surface  will  contract  with  the 
bending  (and  stretch  when  straightened)  just  as  much  as  that  of  the  plate.  If  it 
were  only  half  as  thick,  and  its  inner  surface  were  still  placed  in  the  position  of 
the  inner  surface  of  the  plate,  then,  as  the' contraction  of  its  inner  surface  would 
only  be  half  that  of  the  plate,  half  the  allowance  given  above  would  have  to  be 
made.  If,  for  instance,  a  plate  were  bent  to  a  quarter  of  a  circle,  the  edge  rows 
of  holes  and  the  edges  of  the  plate  itself,  as  transferred  to  its  inner  surface  from 
the  template  (assumed  to  have  a  thickness  half  that  of  the  plate),  would  require 
to  be  spaced  three-eighths  of  the  thickness  of  the  plate  further  apart,  and  the 
spacing  of  the  frame  rivet  holes  (in  the  region  of  the  bending)  proportionately 
increased.  If  a  perfectly  thin  template  were  used,  say  one  of  sheet  tin,  then,  of 
course,  the  full  allowance  of  three-quarters  the  thickness  of  the  plate  would  be 
required.  The  necessity  for  making  any  allowance  may  be  avoided  by  so 
adjusting  the  template  that  the  centre  of  its  thickness  (whatever  this  may  be)  is 
distant  from  the  frames  by  half  the  thickness  of  the  plate.  Thus,  in  the  case  of 
the  sheet-iron  template  shown  in  Fig.  14,  Plate  92,  although  its  inner  surface 
does  not  contract  (when  bent  as  shown)  like  that  of  the  plate,  still,  the  frame 
holes,  as  marked  upon  it  for  transference  to  the  plate,  would,  by  reason  of  the 
remoteness  of  the  template  from  the  frames,  be  further  apart  to  begin  wiili,  by 
an  amount  exactly  equal  to  the  contraction  of  the  plate.  Through  neglect  of 
the  foregoing  principle,  it  is  common  to  find  a  very  imperfect  coincidence  in  the 
rivet  holes  of  the  bilge  strakes,  especially  when  the  plates  are  broad  and  the 
bilge  sharp. 

The  bilge  plates,  when  punched,  sheared,  countersunk,  and  planed,  are  bent 
in  the  rolls.  The  required  curvature  is  ascertained  by  bending  a  small  set-iron 
to  the  frames,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  bend  the  plates  properly,  right  out  to 
iht  edge  (Art.  646),  so  as  to  avoid  tapered  frame  liners,  an  open  seam,  and 
imperfect  caulking.  A  very  exaggerated  case  of  defective  work  of  this  kind  i- 
illustraled  in  Fig.  13,  Plate  92. 
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Art.  632.  In  many  curved  plates  the  tronsvorBe  onrvatnre  variei 
iVom  end  to  end  ;  if  the  variation  is  small,  it  can  be  impressed  in  the  bendiog 
rolls,  by  depressing  one  end  of  the  top  roll  more  than  the  other,  but  if  it  is  con- 
siderable it  cannot,  for,  properly  speaking,  cylindrical  roUs  can  only  roll 
cylindrical  plates,  whereas  a  plate  having  a  variable  curvature  is  conical  (plate 
bending  rolls  are  described  in  Art  646}.  In  an  extreme  case,  for  instance,  if 
one  end  of  a  plate — in  process  of  rolling — is  flat,  and  the  other  much  curved, 
say  to  the  radius  of  the  top  roller,  then,  while  the  flat  end  must,  in  order  to 
remain  flat,  move  horizontally  through  the  rolls^  the  Other,  to  remain  curved, 
must  revolve  with  the  top  roll  without  any  lateral  movement,  and  it  is  evideni 
that  the  two  different  motions  are  impossible  in  the  same  plate,  for  if  one  end 
revolved  so  would  the  other.  In  the  actual  work  of  rolling  a  plate,  when  the 
variation  In  its  curvature  from  end  to  end  exceeds  a  certain  moderate  limit,  the 
pressure  and  friction  arising  from  the  antagonistic  movements  of  different  portiou 
becomes  so  great  as  to  stop,  or  jam,  the  rolls ;  in  which  case  the  top  roll  muB 
be  elevated  and  the  plate  withdrawn,  or  the  rolling  may  be  continued  if  the  i^ate 
is  adjusted,  by  pulling  the  flat  end  slightly  outwards  so  as. to  place  the  curved 
part  more  nearly  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  roils.  As  described  in  Art.  646,1 
local  excess  of  curvature  may  be  produced  by  rolling  in  with  the  plate  sheet-inn 
or  thin  slabs  of  wood,  which,  of  course,  has  the  effect  of  locally  increasing  tlie 
diameter  of  the  rolls,  making  them  conical  or  barrel-shap)ed  instead  of  cylindricat 
It  does  not  help  matters  to  heat  the  plate,  for  while  its  greater  pliability  wonld 
avoid  the  jamming  of  the  rolls,  its  lesser  elasticity  would  cause  it  to  alter  form  u  1 
it  emerged  from  the  rolls,  uc.  its  curved  part  would  flatten  and  its  flat  put 
become  curved,  an  effect  which  occurs  more  or  less  even  with  cold  plates. 

Nearly  all  carved  shell  plates  have  more  or  less  "twist."  A  plate  is 
twisted  when  its  four  comers  are  not  all  in  the  same  plane  (Fig.  iS,  Plate  91). 
If  a  plate  is  passed  crossways  through  the  rolls  it  will  ha.ve  transverse  curvatnre 
only;  if  passed  endwise,  longitudinal  curvature  only;  but  if  any  ding™*! 
direction  between  these,  it  will  have  both  transverse  and  longitudinal  curvatmc, 
and  twist,  the  degree  of  twist  depending  on  the  amount  of  curvature  and  Ibe 
direction  of  rolling.  In  the  majority  of  shell  plates  there  is  some  genenl 
direction  in  which  all  parallel  lines  are  neatly  straight,  and  such  plates  mat 
usually  be  formed  with  sufficient  accuracy  in  Ihe  bending  rolls,  for,  of  couise, 
in  all  rolled  plates,  lines  drawn  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  rolls  are  straight 
When  the  transverse  and  longitudinal  curvature  is  such  that  in  no  direction  can 
straight  lines  be  drawn,  the  plate  cannot  be  rolled  to  its  precise  form,  either  in 
transverse  or  longitudinal  curvature,  or  its  twist  must  be  sacrificed  to  some 
extent.  Now,  it  is  not  essential  that  a  plate,  when  ready  for  fitting,  should  have 
the  precise  curvature  required,  for,  if  approximately  correct,  the  bolts  will  pull 
it  into  place,  close  against  the  frames.  In  preparing  a  curved  plate,  therefore, 
what  is  aimed  at  is  to  secure  accuracy  in  its  transverse  curvature,  for,  as  regarii 
longitudinal  curvature  and  twist,  its  flexibility  is  usually  such  that  the  bolts  niaj 
pull  it  home  against  the  frames.  If,  hon'ever,  the  plate  is  very  broad,  and  has 
considerable  transverse  curvature,  the  pulling  of  it  into  position  lengthwise  is  veij 
apt  to  produce  a  kink  in  the  edge,  as  shown  in  Fig.  19. 

In  the  actual  work  of  making  these  plates,  the  jilaler  takes  account  of  the 
transverse  curvature  by  bending  a  light  set-iron  to  a  frame  at  either  end  and  one 
ot  two  intermediately.  He  also  takes  account  of  the  longitudinal  curvature  anii 
twist ;  often  a  mere  scrutiny  of  the  form  of  the  ship  at  this  part  suffices,  other- 
wise the  deflection  from  the  straight  may  be  noted  by  stretching  a  line  from  end 
to  end,  and  the  twist  by  suspending  a  plumb  line  from  each  top  comer,  wni 
measuring  the  distance  from  them  to  the  lower  corners,  the  differences  in  the 
two  measurements  indicating  the  twist;  or  if  the  plate  has  3  hollow  outer 
surface,  the  twist  may  lie  ascertained  by  stretching  two  lines  diagonally  from 
corner  to  corner,  and  noting  how  far  out  the  end  of  one  must  be  moved  in  order 
that  it  may  touch  the  other  where  they  cross.    The  most  suitable  direction  in 
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which  to  roll  the  plate,  so  as  to  combine  in  the  greatest  degree  correctness  of 
curvature  and  twist,  may  be  ascertained  by  noting  in  which  direction  lines 
stretched  along  the  berth  are  the  straightest;  a  skilful  plater  can  usually  judge 
of  these  matters  by  a  mere  scrutiny  of  the  berth.  During  the  subsequent  rolling 
of  the  plate,  the  transverse  curvature  is  checked  by  applying  the  frame  sets,  and 
if  necessary  the  direction  of  rolling  is  altered  to  suit  ditferent  parts  of  the  plate, 
and  the  curvature  may  be  increased  locally  by  inserting  sheet  iron  or  thin  slabs 
of  wood  between  the  plate  and  the  rolls. 

A  plate  which  has  slight  transverse  and  longitudinal  curvature,  with- 
out twist,  may  be  formed  by  first  rolling  it  transversely  with  an  excess  of  curva- 
ture, and  then  longitudinally ;  the  latter  operation,  while  producing  longitudinal, 
causes  a  loss  of  transverse,  curvature,  but  when  this  is  in  excess  in  the  first 
instance,  it  may  finally  be  what  is  required ;  the  elasticity  of  the  steel  prevents 
the  entire  loss  of  transverse  curvature,  even  when  the  longitudinal  is  so  great  as 
to  involve  considerable  rolling  pressure,  and  if  necessary  it  may  be  more  fully 
maintained  by  placing  a  slab  of  elm  wood  in  the  middle  of  the  plate  and 
perhaps  one  under  either  edge,  and  rolling  them  in  with  the  plate,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  15,  Plate  92.  If  the  transverse  and  longitudinal  curvature  is  considerable, 
both  cannot  be  impressed  in  the  rolls,  and  in  such  cases  the  necessary  form  is 
secured  by  heating  the  plate  after  the  transverse  rolling  to  a  dull  ted,  and  laying 
it  with  its  ends  upon  blocks,  so  that  its  unsupported  middle  part  may  sag  down- 
wards by  its  own  weight,  assisted,  if  necessary,  by  hammer  blows;  it  must  not 
be  heated  very  hot,  or  it  will  lose  transverse  curvature,  and  become  otherwise 
misshapen. 

Art.  633.  The  stem  plates  (and  those  connecting  to  the  stem  post)  are 
usually  templated  and  punched  before  they  are  knuckled  or  flanged ',  and,  as  a 
result  of  careless  work,  the  stem  holes  are  often  bad,  which  circumstance,  owing 
to  their  large  size,  is  most  prejudicial  to  the  efficiency  of  the  riveting.  The 
stem  portion  of  the  template  is  usually  united  to  the  remainder  by  strips  of  tin, 
and  in  applying  it  in  place  to  mark  the  holes,  the  strips  should  be  made  to  Ue 
exactly  as  the  knuckle  of  the  plate  itself  will  lie,  and  in  the  centre  of  its  thick- 
ness, otherwise  the  boles  will  not  correspond  after  the  knuckling.  And  in 
knuckling  the  plate,  care  must  be  taken  to  place  the  knuckle  in  its  proper  posi- 
tion and  give  it  the  radius  assumed  when  marking  the  template ;  often  it  is  too 
far  forward  or  aft,  and  it  may  not  be  parallel  with  the  stem,  defects  which  are 
a  common  source  of  bad  holes.  Sometimes,  in  bad  work,  the  knuckle  is  so  far 
forward  that  the  shanks  of  the  rivets  in  the  back  row  may  be  clearly  seen  from 
within  the  vessel.  In  order  that  the  plates  of  the  outer  strakes  may  fay  close 
upon  the  stem,  the  inner  ones  are  tapered  (usually  by  hand  chipping)  in  way 
of  the  landing,  as  showd  in  Figs.  1  and  10,  Plate  93.  In  many  cases,  to  reduce 
the  tapering  work,  it  is  done  as  shown  in  Figs.  3  and  11 ;  and  sometimes,  to 
avoid  it  altogether,  tapered  liners  are  fitted,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3,  but  this  is  very 
clumsy. 

Art.  634.  The  oxter  plates  are  those  which  take  the  stempost,  imme- 
diately below,  or  partly  on,  the  transom;  one  of  them  is  shown  in  Fig.  7, 
Plate  93.  Owing  to  the  sharp  bend,  variable  transverse  and  longitudinal  curva- 
ture, and  twist,  they  are  usually  imdevelopable,  i.t.  they  cannot  be  made  from  a 
flat  plate  (and,  conversely,  be  flattened  out)  without  stretching  or  compressing 
the  material  at  places,  and  they  must,  therefore,  be  moulded  to  shape  when 
softened  by  heat.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  boss  plates  and  a  few  others. 
In  such  "  furnaced  plates  "  it  is  obvious  that  the  holes  must  be  punched  and  the 
edges  cut  after  they  are  shaped,  for  before  this  it  is  uncertain  at  what  precise 
places  the  various  bends  and  configurations  will  fall.  To  mould  an  oxter  or 
boss  plate  to  shape  may  require  several  heats,  and  to  provide,  therefore,  for  the 
loss  of  thickness  by  oxidation  and  local  stretching,  they  should  be  ordered  rather 
thicker  than  is  ultimately  required. 

In  shaping  a  fumaced  plate  much  preliminary  work  is  required.    The 
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first  operation  is  to  make  a  skeleton  mould  at  the  ship.  This  is  done  bjr 
bending  j-inch  round -iron  bars  lo  the  curve  of  each  frame,  and  one  to  the  (on- 
and-aft  curve  of  each  landing,  welding  xhum  roughly  together,  and  trying  the 
completed  mould  in  place  lo  correct  its  curvature  (Fig.  8,  Plate  93).  Some- 
times flat  bars  are  employed  instead  of  round,  say  1  inches  by  ^  inch,  which  an 
punched  and  riveted  together.  Very  commonly  only  an  outline  naould  is  pre- 
pared, the  set-bars  for  the  intermediate  frames  being  kept  detached  for  indepen- 
dent application  to  the  plate  in  process  of  making,  the  twist  being  ascertaiud 
as  just  described.  Some  workmen  prefer  to  make  their  moulds  of  wood,  cultinj 
the  different  pieces — of  stout  material — to  the  shape  of  the  frames  and  landings, 
and  nailing  them  all  rigidly  together. 

The  next  operation  is  to  make  a  bed ;  this,  as  shown  in  Fig,  9,  Plate  gj, 
is  simply  a  substantial  and  more  or  less  accurate  counterpart  of  the  skeleton 
mould,  whereon  the  hot  plate  may  be  laid  and  hammered  to  shape.  It  may  be 
made  in  various  ways,  depending  on  the  stock  of  bed  material  at  disposal,  the 
shape  of  the  plate,  and  the  practice  of  the  workmen.  As  a  rule  only  the  moft 
prominent  features  of  the  plate  are  represented,  for  when  these  are  impresK^ 
the  remainder  of  the  shaping  work  may  be  done  when  the  plate  is  comparaiivdl 
cold,  independently  of  the  bed,  by  judicious  hammering  and  the  repeated  «ppfr 
cation  of  the  skeleton  mould  or  sets,  In  some  cases  the  bed  is  simply  an 
arrangement  of  bars  and  blocks,  designed  to  support  the  hot  plate  at  a  suiiablf 
indination,  so  that  the  part  which  requires  manipulation  may  lie  in  a  conveniem 
position  for  hammering.  As  ordinarily  made  it  is  built  up  on  the  slabs,  of  iron 
bars  (of  any  section)  and  strips  of  plate  (wide  or  narrow),  which  are  bent  to  lie 
fore-and-aft  or  transverse  shape  of  the  plate,  or  across  any  promineot  featuw. 
where,  owing  to  a  sharp  bend  or  reversal  of  the  curvature,  it  is  desirable  to  haw 
a  check  on  the  form  and  something  solid  on  which  the  hot  plate  may  bear. 
The  bars  are  fixed  in  position  on  the  slabs  in  different  ways  ;  some  may  b( 
boiled  together,  and  their  ends  may  be  turned  down  and  hooked  in  to  the  sLi!i 
holes,  or  they  may  be  fixed  in  position  by  upright  bars  or  dogs,  supportiii| 
blocks  of  wood  or  iron  being  introduced  where  necessary.  Nicety  of  construc- 
tion or  even  accuracy  of  shape  is  not  aimed  at,  the  principal  requirement  beini 
a  fair  approximation  to  the  shape  of  the  more  prominent  features  of  the  plate, 
and  suflicient  strength  and  rigidity  to  withstand  the  weight  of  the  plate,  the  dis- 
placing effect  due  to  its  being  dragged  forcibly  over  upon  it,  and  the  subsequent 
hammering.  Sometimes  a  bed  Is  formed  by  making  an  excavation  in  the 
ground,  to  the  shape  of  the  skeleton  mould,  and  lining  it  with  bricks  or  cemem, 
but  this  method  is  slow  and  inconvenient. 

The  plate,  when  at  a  soft  yellow  heat,  is  pulled  out  of  the  furnace  by  tongs, 
with  chain  attached,  over  upon  the  contiguous  bed.  It  is  very  important  thai, 
from  the  moment  it  leaves  the  furnace,  the  utmost  despatch  should  be  used  in 
getting  it  in  its  proper  position  on  the  bed,  ready  for  hammering  down,  for  it  soon 
loses  its  heat,  and  while  a  few  blows,  or  even  the  weight  of  the  plate  itself,  nii,( 
effect  a  wide  alteration  in  form  when  at  a  yellow  heat,  very  many  and  mucii 
effort  are  required  to  produce  the  same  effect  at  a  lower  temperature.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  expedite  the  work,  and  at  the  same  time  reserve  the  energies  of 
the  men,  a  winch  (preferably  machine  driven)  should  be  employed  for  dragging 
the  plate  from  the  furnace  on  to  the  bed,  and  arrangements  should  be  made  to 
ensure  its  sliding  automatically  into  its  proper  position  upon  it,  by  suitablv 
inclined  skids,  guide  bars,  and  stops.  As  soon  as  it  is  in  place  it  is  struct 
dowHi  around  its  margin  and  elsewhere,  by  long -handled  wooden  mallets,  for,  in 
its  soft  state,  hammers  would  indent  it ;  as  it  cools  and  hardens,  sledge  hamroen 
are  substituted,  but  the  blows  should  be  struck  not  directly  on  the  plate,  but  on 
a  flattening  iron,  held  by  the  plater  in  charge  in  the  most  suitable  position  for 
producing  the  desired  effect.  The  result  of  direct  blows  from  heavy  hammen 
is  often  observable  in  furnaced  plates  by  an  unsightly,  lumpy  appearance,  and 
more  particularly  in  the  case  of  thin  plates. 
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The  great  heat  radiated  by  the  plate  is  one  of  the  principal  difficulties  In 
working  it,  for,  as  it  is  a  painful  matter  to  remain  at  close  quarters,  long-handled 
tools  must  be  employed.  The  heat  may  be  greatly  minimized  by  placing 
corrugated  sheet  iron  on  those  parts  which  are  not  in  process  of  hammering;  the 
greater  part  of  the  plate,  for  instance,  may  be  covered  during  its  passage  from 
the  furnace  to  the  bed.  The  getting  of  the  plate  into  position  on  the  bed  is  the 
critical  part  of  the  operation,  for  it  is  then  so  hot  as  to  be  almost  unapproach- 
able, and  should  it  catch  on  some  part  of  the  bed  as  it  is  pulled  over  it,  or  slip 
out  of  position,  the  necessary  adjustment  can  only  be  made  with  difficulty,  by 
pulling  it  with  hooked  bars  and  raising  it  with  long  levers,  and,  of  course,  the 
loss  of  time  and  consequent  chilling  of  the  plate  may  make  it  impossible  lo 
hammer  it  to  anything  like  its  proper  sJiape,  and  may,  therefore,  necessitate  a 
full  second  heat.  Oxter  plates  and  others  which  are  sharply  bent  must  be 
heated  more  than  once  ;  during  the  first  heat  they  are  moulded  approximately 
to  shape,  and  during  the  second  sharp  comers  are  finished  off  and  the  general 
form  adjusted  to  correspond  with  the  skeleton  mould.  At  the  second  heat  the 
plate  is  not  raised  to  more  than  a  dull  red,  for  if  hotter  it  would  flatten  of  its 
own  weight;  and  to  prevent  it  from  losing  in  the  furnace  the  form  already 
impressed,  supports  must  be  placed  below  those  parts  which  curve  upwards  from 
the  furnace  floor;  wooden  blocks  are  generally  used  for  this  purpose,  for, 
although  they  bum  away,  they  may  endure  for  the  short  period  of  the  reheating. 
After  the  second  heat,  when  the  plate  is  cold,  considerable  manipulation  may 
still  be  required  to  fair  it  and  adjust  its  shape  precisely  to  that  of  Che  skeleton 
mould.  Even  when  quite  cold  a  large  modification  in  form  may  be  produced 
by  skilful  hammering,  but  very  commonly,  especially  with  a  thick  plate,  il  is 
preferred,  rather  than  work  it  (]uite  cold,  to  warm  it  to  a  "  black  heat"  in  the 
furnace,  for  even  at  this  low  temperature  the  steel  is  much  more  amenable  to 
bending  treatment  (Art,  671).  In  the  case  of  an  oxter  plate,  to  finish  ofT  the 
sharp  corner  at  the  heel  of  the  transom  frame,  it  is  usually  necessary  to  heat 
this  part  in  a  smith's  fire,  but  such  local  heating  is  objectionable  in  that  it  is  apt, 
in  the  absence  of  annealing,  to  result  in  cracks  of  the  kind  described  in  Art.  67  a, 
which  often  do  not  occur  until  the  riveting  work  is  almost  complete.  When 
fitted  in  place  on  the  ship,  discrepancies  in  fit  are  usually  corrected  by  beating 
the  plate  locally  with  the  blast  of  a  specially  designed  oil  lamp,  and  simultane- 
ously screwing  up  and  hammering  the  plate.  In  many  cases  furnaced  plates  are 
first  brought  approximately  to  shape  when  cold,  in  the  rolls  or  cold-flanging 
machine,  after  which  they  are  heated  (not  too  hot)  and  finished  off  on  a  bed  as 
just  described, 

Furnaced  shell  plates,  like  all  others,  are  in  pairs,  but  as  they  are  on  diflTerent 
sides  of  the  ship  the  configuiations  areall  transposed,  and,  accordingly,  3  separate 
skeleton  mould  and  bed  must  be  made  for  tach  one ;  as  a  rule,  however,  the 
making  of  the  second  plate  is  a  simple  matter,  for  most  of  the  sets  may  be 
worked  in  again,  by  simply  reversing  them.  In  different  vessels  of  sim'dar  size 
the  boss  and  oxter  plates  are  often  much  alike,  and  for  such  plates,  therefore,  it 
is  convenient  to  keep  a  stock  of  substantial  pattern  beds  (in  duplicate  for  port 
and  starboard),  which  may  serve,  with  little  modification,  for  a  large  number  of 
plates.  They  are  made  of  plates  and  bars,  bolted  together  with  countersunk 
bolts,  and  so  arranged  that  they  may  be  taken  apart  and  extended  or  adjusted  by 
superposing  additional,  or  changing  certain  parts.  Very  commonly,  in  the  case 
of  the  boss  plates,  a  few  cast-iron  beds  or  thick  pattern  plates  are  kept  in  stock, 
by  means  of  which  the  main  features  of  many  of  them  may  be  readily  formed. 

In  the  case  of  light -scantling  vessels,  whose  shell  plating  is  less  than  J  inch 
thick,  a  furnaced  plate  would  lose  its  heat  before  it  could  be  moulded  to  shape, 
and  the  hammer  blows  on  the  soft,  thin  steel  would  produce  lumps.  In  such 
cases,  therefore,  the  plates  are  shaped  in  a  cold  state,  by  long-continued  ham- 
mering on  an  anvil  or  block  having  a  rounded,  flat,  or  hollow  surface,  such  as  \ 
used  by  coppersmiths. 
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Art.  636.  When  an  oxter  or  oiher  farnaoed  plate  is  brought  finalljto 
the  proper  shape,  its  holes  and  edges  are  marked  for  punching  and  cut- 
ting. This  may  be  done  either  by  applying  the  plate  itself  in  place,  or  by » 
template.  If  a  template  is  employed,  it  is  carefully  made  of  thin  wooden 
battens,  bent  to  the  frame  surface  in  such  a  way  that  the  whole  fits  close  at  every 
point;  if  there  are  sharp  corners  round  whidi  wood  battens  carmot  be  bent, 
strips  of  tin  or  lead  are  employed.  After  marking  the  holes  and  edges,  Ibe 
template— which  retains  much  of  its  curved  form — is  applied  to  the  plate,  aixl  if 
this  has  been  properly  shaped  it  should  fit  close  at  every  part.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  place  it  in  the  same  position  on  the  plate  that  it  occupied  at  the  5hi|i^ 
i.e.  relatively  to  the  same  configurations,  this  being  readily  done  by  making 
corresponding  marks  on  the  template,  and  on  a  couple  of  set-irons  bent  to  dK 
ends  of  the  plate,  in  the  manner  described  for  garboard  plates.  The  holes  co 
the  template  are  marked  on  its  convex  or  faying  surface,  and  it  is  evident  tfan 
their  spacing  on  the  other  or  concave  surface  (supposing  them  to  be  bored 
through]  must  be  rather  less,  due  to  the  radius  of  curvature  of  this  surface  being 
smaller  than  that  of  the  other  by  the  thickness  of  the  material  of  the  template; 
now,  as  it  is  the  latter  surface  which  is  applied  to  the  plate,  H  is  the  laUa 
improper  arrangement  of  holes  that  is  transferred  to  it,  which  means,  of  coqiKi 
that  if  so  punched  they  would  not  correspond  with  those  in  the  frames.  Thii 
will  be  clear  from  Fig.  26,  Plate  93,  which  represents,  in  section,  part  (rf  in 
oxter  plate  with  the  template  (in  which  the  holes  are  shown  as  bored)  laid  upon 
it,  also  the  frame  from  which  the  holes  in  the  template  were  marked  The 
distances  FF.  TT,  and  PP  are  the  same,  but  it  will  be  observed  that  the  bote 
in  the  plate  have  not  been  transferred  from  those  in  the  template,  for  if  they  bid, 
they  would  be  so  out  of  position  as  to  be  "  half-blind  "  with  those  in  the  frunt 
The  spacing,  as  transferred  from  the  template,  is  increased  by  the  sum  (tf  the  tn 
distances  OP,  OP,  which,  if  the  angle  A  were  90  degrees,  or  one-c]uarter  of » 

circle,  would  be times  the  thickness  of  the  template ;  or,  if  one-sixth  of  1 

4 

circle,  -7—  times  the  thickness,  etc.     If  the  template  were  perfectly  thin,  iben, 

of  course,  no  correction  would  be  required. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  to  mark  an  irregularly  curved  plate  by  a  templ»ie 
(unless  it  be  made  of  thin  sheet  iron)  is  a  difficult  matter,  for,  owing  to  ibt 
variable  curvature,  the  correction  in  the  spacing  of  the  holes  as  transferred  from 
the  template  would  vary  throughout  the  plate ;  a  skilful  plater  may  approiimaie 
very  closely  to  what  is  actually  required,  but  as  often  as  not  the  result,  as  regards 
fair  holes,  is  far  from  satisfactory.  For  this  reason  it  is  always  desirable  that  m 
irregular  furnaced  plate  should  be  marked,  not  by  template,  but  by  applying  tie 
plate  itself  in  place,  and  in  practice  this  is  generally  done,  a  hole  being  punched 
near  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  plate  for  a  bolt  attachment  for  the  hoisting 
tackle.  The  trying  of  it  in  place  is,  of  course,  very  useful  in  checking  its  iam. 
Many  of  the  holes  in  an  oxter,  or  dished  keel  plate,  cannot  be  punched,  in  whidi 
case  they  are  drilled,  and  those  parts  of  the  edges  which  cannot  be  sheared  « 
planed  are  cut  and  chipped  by  hand.  To  avoid  the  labour  of  fitting  a  furnaced 
plate  in  place,  and  after  marking  the  holes,  taking  it  down,  drilling  it  and 
bringing  it  back,  it  is  often  preferred  to  drill  the  holes  in  place,  and,  to  avtad 
having  to  do  this  from  the  interior  of  the  ship,  which  may  be  inaccessible  for 
such  work,  some  of  the  holes  in  the  furnaced  plate  may  be  punched,  the  cone- 
spending  ones  in  the  parts  to  which  it  connects  being  left  blank. 

Art.  636.  Frame  liners,  if  required,  are  fitted  when  the  outer  strakes  m 
in  place  (Figs,  9  and  1 1,  Plate  1  r).  As  they  are  mere  fillings  they  are  made  of 
a  cheap  brittle  iron,  known  as  "  liner  iron,"  or  "  packing  ;  "  sometimes  it  is  » 
had  as  to  crumble  when  drawn  out  hot  under  the  hammer,  but,  of  course,  sodi 
material  should  not  be  emY>loycd.  Liners  which  are  caulked,  such  as  those  b 
way  of  lank  margins  and  divisions,  gunwale  bars,  etc.,  should  be  of  ordinary  iron 
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or  steel.  A  large  quantity  of  liner  iron  of  various  thicknesses  and  breadths  is 
usually  kept  in  stock,  in  bars  15  or  20  feet  long ;  but  sometimes  it  is  ordered  in 
ehort  [>iuces,  all  of  the  proper  length  and  thickness  for  the  different  strakes  of 
plating  throughout  the  hull ;  and  it  may  also  be  tapered,  as  required,  for  clinlier 
strakes. 

The  frame  liners  should  fill  the  vacancies  between  the  frames  and  shell  with 
such  accuracy  that  nowhere  may  a  thin-bladerf  testing  knife  be  inserted ;  often, 
in  bad  work,  the  rivet  shanks  may  be  felt  with  the  knife,  in  which  case  these 
particular  rivets,  when  subjected  to  stress,  may  readily  loosen  and  admit  water. 
Accordingly,  as  absolute  and  permanent  water-tightness  in  the  shell  rivets  is 
essential,  special  care  should  be  taken  in  fitting  the  liners.  Those  which  fall 
between  inner  strakes  of  different  thickness  should  be  tapered  to  suit ;  as  a  rule, 
however,  when  the  difference  is  only  55  or  ^  inch,  they  are  made  of  the  smaller 
or  mean  thickness.  Of  course,  if  tapering  were  dispensed  with  when  the  differ- 
ence was  considerable,  the  rivet  at  the  end  of  the  liner  could  not  draw  the  three 
parts  properly  together  (see  Fig.  14,  Plate  93).  Very  commonly,  when  parallel 
liners  are  employed,  the  effect  of  taper  is  secured  by  introducing  a  thin  supple- 
mentary tapered  liner  at  one  end  fFig.  15),  or  even  a  sHp  of  sheet  iron,  but  such 
work  is  rough  and  does  not  usually  stand  the  test  of  the  knife.  In  high-class 
work. each  liner  should  be  of  such  thickness  and  taper  as  to  fit  in  its  place  with- 
out supplementary  filling  slips.  The  sheer-strake  liners  require  special  care,  for 
the  tops  of  the  frames  may  be  displaced  by  the  fitting  of  the  beams,  and  so  are 
not  always  in  a  fair  line  with  the  heel  of  the  gunwale  bar. 

The  fitting  of  liners  and  similar  unskilled  work  is  usually  undertaken  by 
riveters,  who,  from  age  or  infirmity,  are  unfit  for  heavy  work.  They  are 
prepared  with  small  templates.  Those  which  are  curved  are  bent  either  in  the 
rolls  or  by  hammering,  a  small  flat-iron  set  being  bent  to  the  frame  as  a 
pattern.  In  high-class  work  the  rivet  holes  should  be  punclied  no  larger  than 
those  in  the  frames,  and  as  the  liner  is  a  middle  thickness,  a  small  die  should  be 
used,  so  as  to  minimize  taper.  Very  commonly  this  is  disregarded,  the  holes 
being  punched  a  size  larger,  so  as  to  minimize  the  effect  of  non-coincidence  and 
ensure  the  free  entry  of  the  shell  rivets ;  but,  of  course,  the  soundness  of  the 
latter  and  their  efficiency  under  stress  is  then  greatly  prejudiced.  And,  for  a 
similar  reason,  it  is  evidently  desirable  that  the  liners  should  consist  of  one 
thickness,  for  the  greater  the  number,  the  less  the  chance  of  fair,  cylindrical 
holes.  Frame  liners  are  not  put  in  place  until  the  shell  plates  are  screwed  up, 
so  that  they  may  be  slipped  in  between  them  and  the  frames;  but  in  iray  of 
intercostal  stringers  and  decks,  where  they  cannot  be  introduced  in  this  way, 
they  are  fixed  in  place  previously,  either  by  tying  them  to  the  frames  with  spun- 
yarn,  or  by  driving  wooden  plugs  through  the  holes ;  bolts  cannot  be  used,  of 
course,  for  they  would  interfere  with  the  fitting  of  the  plates.  Bulkhead  liners, 
being  large  and  heavy,  are  secured  in  place  by  bolts  having  flat,  disc-like  heads, 
which  may  be  forced  through  by  a  punch  after  the  shell  plating  is  fitted. 

Tapered  liners  are  drawn  down  under  the  steam  hammer.  When  the 
taper  is  slight,  only  a  foot  or  so  of  the  end  is  tapered.  With  clinker  sttakes, 
the  liners  are  tapered  from  end  to  end ;  but,  excepting  those  for  thick  shell 
plating,  they  are  usually  made  short,  say,  one-half  or  one-third  the  breadth  of 
the  strakes.  Liners  for  thin  deck  and  tank-top  plating,  in  which  the  strakes  are 
arranged  clinker  fashion,  are  usually  made  quite  short  (12  inches  or  so),  this 
being  advantageous  in  saving  weight  and  avoiding  some  three-ply  rivets.  The 
ends  of  tank-top  liners  are  cut  an  inch  or  so  short,  to  provide  air  passages. 
The  frames  near  the  bow  and  stem  are  sometimes  incorrectly  bevelled,  in  which 
»case,  if  the  bevel  is  too  great,  so  that  the  heel  of  the  frame  does  not  come  close 
to  the  shell  (Art.  595),  special  knife-edged  linerfl  may  be  required  in  way  of 
the  inner  strakes,  and  transversely  tapered  ones  in  way  of  the  outer  (Fig.  18, 
Plate  93).  If  the  discrepancy  is  small,  instead  of  making  properly  tapered 
liners,  strips  of  sheet  iron  arS  sometimes  caulked  in  at  the  heel,  but  this,  of 
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course,  is  a  very  slipshod  method  of  making  good  the  defect.  To  ensure  VKsi 
rivets,  transversely  tapered  liners  must  be  carefully  made  and  fitted,  and  mon 
particulaily  at  the  bow,  where  the  shell  riveting  is  severely  tried  by  putung 
stresses  and  blows  from  the  waves;  of  course,  in  high-class  work  they  ut 
never  required.  Frame  liners  of  special  form  are  often  fitted  behind  the  oitei 
and  boss  plates  (Fig.  zo),  for,  owing  to  the  awkward  form  of  these  parts  and  tbe 
excessive  bevelling  and  curvature  of  the  frames,  close  contact  throughout  is 
rarely  secured;  in  conseqnence  of  bad  »ork  at  these  places,  leaky  shell  riwO 
are  not  uncommon. 

Besides  the  frame  liners,  short  tapered  ones  are  required  in  way  of  em; 
overlapped  end  joint,  unless,  of  course,  the  corners  of  the  plates  are  machined 
(Figs  II  and  24,  Plate  93).  They  are  usually  made  sufficiently  long  to  Uke 
three  landing  rivets,  and  as  they  are  caulked  they  must  be  of  good  iron  at 
steel.  They  are  tapered  in  bulk  under  the  steam  hammer,  and,  to  facilitate  ind 
expedite  the  work,  two  are  usually  made  in  one  piece,  by.  drawing  out  bodi 
ends  of  a  flat  bar,  as  shown  in  Fig.  19;  they  are  then  sheared  to  the  proper 
breadth,  and,  after  the  caulkmg  edge  is  planed,  they  are  cut  in  two.  Vaj 
commonly,  instead  of  planing  the  edge,  it  is  chipped  in  place  as  a  prelude  to 
the  caulking,  and,  instead  of  chipping  it  flush  with  the  edge  of  the  shell  plat^ 
it  is  sometimes  left  projecting  in  the  unsightly  fashion  shown  in  Fig.  34.  Thei 
are  either  marked  in  pbce  or  by  small  templates,  and  caie  should  be  taken 
that  the  thin  end  is  perfectly  thin,  and  that  the  thick  one  butts  close  against  the 
end  of  the  shell  plate.  The  work  is  often  defective  in  these  matters,  the  liner 
being  so  short,  and  the  taper  so  imperfect  as  to  cause  sharp  depressions  and 
lumps  in  the  shell  plating  (see  Fig.  Z3) ;  and  the  thick  end  may  be  cut  sbtK, 
or  sheared  so  roughly  as  to  preclude  a  close  fit,  in  which  case  the  resulting  open 
conduit  for  water  must  be  plugged  on  the  outside  by  driving  in  a  wedge-shaped 
fragment  of  Iron.  Sometimes,  when  the  end  joints  of  contiguous  strakes  ^ 
within  4  or  s  feet  of  one  another,  instead  of  fitting  a  tapered  liner  at  each  one, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  ar,  a  single  parallel  liner  is  introduced  from  joint  to  joint, » 
shown  in  Fig.  za.  This  improves  the  appearance  of  the  shell  plating,  for  it 
avoids  the  sharp  bends  or  twists  which  occur  in  the  sight  edge  at  each  tapeied 
liner ;  it  has  the  disadvantage,  however,  of  involving  numerous  three-ply  rivets 
and  double  caulking. 

Besides  tiie  ordinary  frame  liners,  sujiplementary  thin  liners  are  introduced 
at  various  places,  not  to  till  vacancies,  but  to  secure  fairness  in  shell 
plating  ;  they  are  fitted,  for  instance,  even  when,  by  joggling  the  plating  « 
frames,  ordinary  liners  are  dispensed  with.  Although  the  frames  may  be  bent 
with  the  greatest  care,  their  outer  surface  is  never  perfectly  fair,  i.e.  individiul 
frames,  or  grou|>s  of  frames,  may  at  places  lie  a  little  within  or  beyond  the 
normal  fair  surface.  The  resulting  waviness  in  the  shell  plating  may  or  may 
not  be  conspicuous  ;  as  a  rule  it  is  only  noticeable  when  the  eye  is  cast  along 
the  prominent  landing  edges,  for  on  the  plane  surfaces  between  these  there  is 
nothing  for  the  eye  to  follow.  Irregularities  are  most  observable  on  straight 
fore-and-aft  surfaces,  especially  on  the  flat  of  the  bottom,  because,  when  regarded 
from  one  end,  the  whole  area  may  be  focussed  simultaneously,  the  fore-shorten- 
ing effect  giving  prominence  to  irregularities,  however  small  and  unimportant; 
a  curved  surface,  on  the  other  hand,  must  be  focussed  more  or  less  in  detail, 
and,  consequently,  irregularities  may  escape  notice.  Unfairnesses  occur  chiefly 
on  the  bottom  and  bilge,  because,  while  the  fairing  ribbands  may  pull  the  side 
frames  into  line,  they  cannot  do  so  with  those  on  the  bottom,  on  account  of  the 
stiff  floor  plates ;  and,  moreover,  though  the  frame  angles  may  be  properly  bent, 
the  riveting  of  them  to  the  floors  may  displace  them  slightly,  and  they  may  nou 
all  sit  at  the  proper  level,  on  the  keel. 

It  is  usual,  in  all  shipyards,  to  correct  any  unfairnesses  which  are  undesirably 
prominent,  by  introducing  liners  of  suitable  thickness  at  the  "slack"  frames,/.^. 
those  which  fall  within  the  normal  surface.     As  a  rule,  if  the  irregularity  is  small. 
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it  is  only  corrected  in  way  of  the  landings,  for,  as  just  seen,  it  is  hardly  notice- 
able elsewhere.  The  necessary  adjustment  is  usually  made  by  the  riveters, 
just  before  the  riveting,  as  follows;  In  the  first  place,  the  landing  connecting 
two  strakes,  and  the  two  strakes  themselves,  are  screwed  up  tightly  for  a 
distance  of  20  to  40  feet,  and,  having  chalked  the  sight  edge  in  way  of  each 
frame,  the  eye  is  cast  along  so  as  to  detect  any  unfairness ;  If  there  are  hollows 
at  places,  the  particular  frames  which,  by  their  slackness,  are  the  cause  of  them, 
are  at  once  located  by  the  chalk  marks,  their  bolts  are  slacked  off,  and  a 
workciian  within  is  notified  to  force  the  plate  outwards,  which  he  does  by 
driving  a  wedge  between  it  and  the  frames.  When  the  landing  is  faired  in 
this  way  from  end  lo  end,  short,  double-tapered  liners  are  substituted  for  the 
wedges,  as  shown  in  Fig.  16,  Plate  93,  and  the  riveting  work  is  then  proceeded 
with.  A  stock  of  tapered  liners  is  usually  made  in  the  smith's  shop  for  the 
purpose,  from  12  to  18  inches  in  length,  and  varying  in  thickness  from  ^  to  ^ 
inch ;  if  thinner  are  required,  sheet  iron  is  used,  and  if  thicker,  special  ones  are 
made.  It  is  evident  that  the  system  of  jelling  the  shell  plating  or  frames, 
while  dispensing  with  ordinary  liners,  does  not  avoid  those  fitted  as  above,  for 
fairing  purposes. 

In  some  shipyards  a  apecial  procedure  is  adopted,  whereby  perfect 
fairness  of  the  shell  plating  is  secured,  not  only  in  way  of  the  landings,  but 
throughout  the  breadth  of  each  strake.  By  this  system  the  ordinary  frame 
liners  are  made  of  such  thickness  that  they  not  only  fill  the  vacancies  between 
tlie  frames  and  the  ouler  strakes,  but  make  good  any  discrepancies  in  the 
fairness,  and  liners  are  also  introduced  as  required  in  way  of  the  inner  strakes, 
as  shown  in  Fig,  17,  Plate  93.  The  work,  is  done  as  follows:  When  the 
landings  are  sheered  in  on  the  frames,  and. before  the  plating  is  wrought,  a  fine 
line  is  stretched  tightly  against  the  frame  surface  (20  or  30  feet  at  a  time)  in 
way  of  each  landing,  so  as  to  discover  those  frames  which  are  slack  ;  and  the 
distances  between  it  and  these  particular  frames  are  then  noled  in  figures  on 
each  frame.  Supposing,  now,  that  a  frame  is  found  to  be  ^  inch  slack  at  one 
landing,  4  inch  at  the  next,  and  \  inch  at  the  next,  then,  to  bring  it  fair,  one  of 
the  two  liners  required  would  be  J  inch  thick  at  one  end  and  tapered  to  \  inch, 
and  the  other  J  inch  thick  and  tapered  to  i  inch  ;  if  the  latter  falls  in  way  of  an 
inner  strake,  these  figures  represent  its  thickness  and  taper,  but  the  other,  being 
in  way  of  an  outer  strake  must,  if  the  inner  strakes  are,  say,  i^  inch  thick,  be 
I  inch  thick  at  one  end  and  5  inch  at  the  other.  In  this  way,  the  thicknesses 
of  all  the  liners  arc  noted,  so  that  they  may  be  prepared  in  the  smith's  shop, 
ready  for  fitting  immediately  the  shell  is  in  place.  If  absolute  fairness  is 
desired,  some  liners  on  the  bottom  frames  may  be  of  abnormal  thickness,  some- 
times as  much  as  ij  inch  in  way  of  the  outer  strakes.  To  detect  unfairness  in 
curved  surfaces,  a  flexible  batten  is  substituted  for  the  line. 

Although  the  above  method  of  fitting  liners  results  in  a  perfectly  fair  shell, 
it  has,  ajiatt  from  its  costliness,  the  very  considerable  disadvantage  of  increasing 
the  number  and  length  of  the  three-ply  rivets,  and  of  adding  to  the  weight  of 
the  hull ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  questionable  if  the  quality  of  perfect  fairness  is  not 
dearly  bought,  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  so  long  as  the  shell  is  free  from  marked 
local  irregularities,  unfairnesses  have  no  real  prejudicial  effect  on  the  structure. 
There  are  many,  however,  who  regard  pefect  fairness  in  the  shell  as  a.  criterion 
of  excellence  in  (he  workmanship  generally. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

MAST  MAKING,    LAYING-OFF  THE  STERN,    MOULDINGS, 

Art.  637.  The  building  of  masts,  yardB,  etc.,  requires  exceptionil  skill, 
and,  consequently,  it  is  not  every  plater  who  can  turn  ouf  satisfactory  wot 
The  draughtsman  who  designs  the  spars  tnakes  an   elevatioo,    section,  lei 
expansion  plan  of  each  one.     The  expansion  (which   need  only  be  for  9. 
strake,  all  strakes  being-  alike)  shows  the  breadths  of  the  various  plates,  and 
obtained  by  measuring  the  diameter  of  the  spar  at  various  points,  multiplyiog  bi 
3'i4  to  obtain  the  circumference,  dividing  by  two  or  three  according  as  that 
are  two  or  three  strakes,  and  adding  the  breadth  of  the   landing.     Fot  tic 
guidance  of  the  plater  the  breadths  of  the  finished  plates  so  obtained  are  mviaj 
on  the  plan,  but  as  the  fairness  of  the  spar  is  dependent  on  the  accuracy  of  ttoc 
measurements,  it  is  usual  to  check  them  by  making  a  full-size  expansion  <rf  c 
strake,  as  shown  in  Fig.  la,  Plate  93.     This  is  conveniently  done  on  the  nn 
loft  floor,  but  usually  the  plater  does  it  himself,  for  which   purpose  he  lays  1 
the  plates,  end  to  end,  so  that  they  may  serve  as  a  sort  of  drawing  board, 
which  he  sets  off  the  breadths  and  draws  in  the  outline  with   a  long  biin 
According  to  some  procedures  the  plates  are  laid  out  in   this  way  for  inattiif 
purposes,  but  in  the  procedure  about  to  be  described  each   plate  is  muttJ 
separately,  and  quite  independently  of  those  adjoining.     Most   spars  haK  1 
rounded  or  barrel  taper,  and  it  follows  that  the  edges  of  the   stiakes  and  i 
individual  plates  are  also  rounded,  but  as  the  amount  of  curvature  in  each  pItt 
(mast  plates  are  not  usually  longer  than  10  feet)  does  not  usually  exceed  abm 
\  inch,  it  is  generally  neglected,  which  simplifies  the  work  and  does  not  »pf^^ 
ciably  affect  the  fairness  of  the  spar.     Having  noted  (from  the  full-size  expansioc, 
the  precise  breadth  at  each  end  of  each  plate,  the  various  plates  may  be  maitsi 
forthwith  for  cutting  and  punching,  in  the  manner  described  below. 

Consider  the  procedure  of  preparing  the  plates  of  the  yard  shown  in 
Fig.  T3,  Plate  93,  composed  of  two  strakes  with  overlapped  end  joints.  11* 
three  middle  joints  ate  butted,  with  inside  straps,  to  permit  of  the  sling  hoops 
being  slipped  over  tliem.  One  strake  is  here  an  outer  one,  and  if  it  were  no* 
sary  that  the  longitudinal  seams  should  fall  symmetrically  with  a  diameta,!! 
would  require  to  be  broader  than  the  other,  for  it  has  a  larger  radius  ;  in  pracnct 
however,  to  simplify  the  work,  all  strakes  are  made  of  the  same  breadth.  Pio- 
ceeding  to  mark  one  of  the  plates,  its  breadth  at  either  end  is  first  set  off.  No*, 
from  the  expansion  just  made,  only  one  breadth  was  obtained  at  each  joint,  ani 
it  is  evident  from  Figs.  5  and  6  that  the  same  breadth  cannot  be  used  for  tt 
ends  of  both  plates,  for  as  one  overlaps  the  other  it  has  a  larger  radius  and  ra* 
be  broader.  If  the  breadths  obtained  from  .the  expansion  are  taken  to  reptesrt 
those  of  the  overlapping  ends,  those  for  the  underlapping  ends  must  be  rediW^ 
As  the  circumference  of  a  full  circle  is  6'i8  times  its  radius,  any  increased 
reduction  made  in  the  latter  is  accompanied  by  6-28  times  as  great  an  increK 
or  reduction  in  the  former.  In  the  case  illustrated  in  Fig.  6,  which  represaa 
a  section  through  an  overlapiK;d  joint,  the  radius  of  the  inner  plate  is  -^  ini 
smaller  than  that  of  the  outer  one  (measuring  to  thi;  neutral  axis  in  either  cast.L  \ 


and  consequently  its  breadth,  or  girth, 
smaller.     In  Fig.  5  llie  same  plates  are 


s  f^,  inch  by  —^   or  practically  i  iflO 
ilio.wi  llattcned  out,  and  the  diflerttf 
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in  breadth  is  here  apparent;  the  breadths  of  the  plates,  when  bent  as  in  Fig.  6, 
are  the  same  as  when  they  are  straight,  if  in  the  Tormer  case  they  are  measured 
on  the  neutral  axis  of  the  plates. 

Proceeding  with  the  marking  of  the  plates :  The  breadth  at  either  end  (one 
of  which  is  amended  as  just  described)  having  been  set  otF,  the  two  edges  and 
the  centre  line  are  struck  in  with  chalk  (as  a  rule,  of  course,  only  one  side  need 
be  sheared),  after  which  one  end  is  marked  square  to  the  latter  line,  with  a  tee 
square,  as  shown  in  Fig.  35,  Plate  93.  The  next  operation  is  to  mark  the  edge 
holes;  this  is  done  with  a  pattern  template  (rather  longer  than  the  plate  and  the 
breadth  of  the  landing)  in  which  rivet  holes  are  accurately  bored  5  diameters 
apart,  as  shown.  Its  ends  are  cut  i  diameter  clear  of  the  terminal  holes,  and 
when  adjusted  to  the  edge  of  the  plate,  one  end  is  placed  coincident  with  the 
end  of  the  plate  as  just  marked.  Having  marked  the  holes  in  both  edgea,.the 
other  end  of  the  plate  is  struck  in,  i  diameter  beyond  a  rivet  in  either  idge, 
the  plates  being  ordered  with  a  sufficient  margin  of  length.  The  edges  of  all 
plates  are  marked  in  this  way,  and  it  is  evident  that  as  the  spacing  of  the  holes 
is  identical  and  continuous  throughout  the  length  of  the  spar,  all  boles  must 
coincide  when  the  two  strakes  are  put  together. 

The  next  operation  is  the  marking  of  the  holes  in  the  ends  of  the  plate  for 
the  lapped  joints.  The  three  rows,  for  treble  riveting,  are  placed  in  line  with 
three  of  the  edge  holes  just  marked  (this  is  convenient  but  not  essential),  and 
cross  lines  are  now  struck  in,  touching  the  sides  of  the  latter,  as  shown  in  Fig.  25, 
Plate  93.  The  pitch  of  the  rivets  is  here,  as  in  the  seams,  5  diameters,  and  a 
pattern  template,  having  holes  accurately  bored  at  this  pitch,  may  be  con- 
veniently employed  for  marking  them.  Now,  it  is  evident  that  if  the  holes  are 
spaced  5  diameters  apart  in,  say,  the  overlapping  end  of  each  plate,  they  must 
be  spaced  closer  together  in  the  underiapping  end.  In  any  particular  case  the 
necessary  modification  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  difference  in  the  breadths  of 
the  two  plates'  by  the  number  of  spaces  between  the  holes  across  the  joint. 
Thus,  in  the  case  illustrated  in  Figs.  5  and  6,  the  difference  in  the  breadths  of 
the  two  plates  is  i  inch,  and  this  divided  by  8,  the  number  of  spaces,  gives 
{  inch ;  i.e.  the  rivet  pitch  in  the  inner  plate  must  be  \  inch  less  than  that  in  the 
outer.  The  modification  must,  of  course,  be  made  in  such  a  way  as  not  to 
disturb  the  symmetry  of  the  holes  about  the  centre  line.  To  avoid  the  necessity 
of  making  frequent  computations  and  accurate  measurements,  a  stock  of  pattern 
templates  may  be  kept,  suitable  for  plates  of  different  thickness  and  for  spars 
having  two  and  three  strakes.  The  same  principle  must,  of  course,  be  observed 
when  marking  doubling  plates  and  buttstraps. 

All  plates  having  been  marked  in  the  foregoing  manner,  they  are  cut, 
punched,  and  countersunk.  It  is  common  to  punch  all  plates  from  the  inside, 
for,  when  a  small  die  is  employed  and  the  plates  are  thin,  this  does  not  appre- 
ciably affect  the  efficiency  of  the  riveting.  The  edges  of  the  outer  plates  must 
be  sheared  from  the  outside,  so  as  to  secure  close  seams,  and  for  this  purpose 
the  lines  are  reversed — by  nicking  the  ends  of  the  plates  in  way  of  them.  As 
masts,  etc.,  are  not  usually  caulked,  the  edges  of  the  plates  need  not  be  planed, 
except,  of  course,  at  the  end  joints  if  these  are  butted  and  connected  by  inside 
straps. 

The  next  operation  is  the  rolling  of  the  plates.  For  this  purpose  a 
section  at  each  end  of  each  one  is  drawn  with  a  pair  of  large  compasses  on 
a  board  (the  diameter  of  the  spar  being  given  on  the  plan  at  each  joint),  and 
when  any  particular  plate  is  about  to  be  rolled,  a  couple  of  light  set-irons  are 
bent  to  the  shape  of  its  ends  as  so  drawn. 

Small  bending  rolls  are  employed  for  spar  making.  In  design  they  are 
practically  the  same  as  ordinary  plate-bending  rolls,  except  that  the  lop  roll  is 

'  The  difference  is  6-2S  lii 
or  Inrce  strakes;  if  the  plnti 
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raised  or  lowered  by  hand  gear,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  standard  carrying  ant 
end  is  made  portable,  to  permit  of  lube-like  plates  being  withdrawn  from  tI 
endwise.  Few  machines  are  capable  of  dealing  with  plates  longer  than  lo  fc«, 
for  if  the  lop  roll — which  must  be  of  small  diameter — were  longer  than  tbiMl 
would  bend  too  readily.  This  roll  is  of  forged  steel,  and  its  diameter  does  doI 
usually  exceed  lo  inches,  but  a  smaller  one  may  be  kept  for  special  work. 

The  plates  are  always  bent  hot,  for  the  pressure  required  to  bend  them  coM 
would  be  so  great  as  to  cause  the  small  top  roll  to  spring,  so  that  the  ends  nxtld 
have  a  smaller  radius  than  the  middle.  Care  must  be  taJcen  to  roll  them  squut 
lo  the  centre  line,  for,  if  twisted,  the  edge  holes  would  not  correspond  with  Ibw 
in  the  contiguous  strake.  With  tapered  plates  this  is  accomplished  by  fiis 
passing  them  through  parallel  to  one  edge,  and  then  back  parallel  to  the  otbo; 
a  simple  method,  because  a  plate  tends  naturally  to  enter  the  rolls  with  d* 
leadtrg  edge  parallel  to  their  axis.  The  curvature  is  tested  from  time  lo  lime 
by  applying  the  set-irons,  and  it  is  carried  out  to  the  extreme  edge  by  insotng 
a  convex  har  of  iron,  as  shown  in  Fig.  9,  Plate  95,  and  by  subsequent  hammo- 
ing.  Before  the  plates  are  quite  cold  their  inner  surface  should  be  coated  ml 
red  lead  (Art,  576). 

The  bolting  together  of  the  various  plalL-s  and  the  subsequent  rivelonj  W 
operations  requiting  considerable  care,  for  if  carelessly  done  the  completed  spi 
may  be  crooked.  Whatever  the  size  of  the  spar,  it  is  screwed  up  complete  M 
the  plater  to  check  the  accuracy  of  his  work  ;  and  if  angle  stiffeners  are  requiirf 
tliey  are  now  fitted,  by  applying  a  long  template  to  the  outside  and  markiog  c 
by  striking  it  over  each  hole  (punched  for  the  purpose  in  each  plate)  tri^ » 
hammer,  or  if  the  spar  is  sufficiently  large,  a  boy  may  mark  the  holes  ftn 
within.  \Vhen  the  diameter  is  as  large  as  18  inches,  it  may  be  riveted"^ 
screwed  up  complete,  the  holder-up  working  within,  with  a  long-shafted  hami 
used  lever  fashion  (Fig.  19,  Plate  47),  and  in  such  cases  large  holes  (ibM 
i^  inch  diameter)  are  usually  provided  at  intervals  (or  3  plate  may  be  left  ik 
or  loose,  here  and  there),  through  which  the  hot  rivets  may  be  passed  to  abcf 
within,  who  inserts  them  in  the  holes  over  the  holding-up  hammer.  Small  spa 
must  be  put  together  and  riveted  plate  by  plate,  the  holding-up  work  being  dn 
from  the  outside,  and  the  spar  growing  gradually  in  length.  During  the  tivOif 
of  a  spar  it  is  rolled  over  as  required,  so  that  the  joint  in  process  of  riveting  nf 
be  on  the  top ;  and  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  it  quite  straight  during  Ih 
riveting,  otherwise  it  will  not  be  so  when  finished. 

Art.  638.  The  form  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  hull  is  not  that  0/  aq 
well-known  geometrical  solid ;  amidships  it  is  cylindrical,  but  forward  and  ^ 
it  becomes  complex,  partaking  of  the  character  of  a  paraboloid.  The  Bteit 
plating,  however  (above  the  knuckle  line  and  abaft  the  transom.  Fig.  4,  Plate  91V 
is  an  exception,  in  that,  unless  of  the  so-called  cruiser  type,  it  is  practJcaSr 
always  cyhndrical  in  form,  being  formed  by  the  rolling  of  a  cylinder  in  a  cimri 
path.  A  cylinder  in  process  of  rolling  out  the  stern  is  depicted  in  Fig,  4.  TV 
reason  for  assigning  this  form  to  the  stem  is  that  the  plating  is  then  devel<qiibk 
i.e.  it  may  be  flattened  out,  or  expanded  ;  consequently,  it  is  readily  laid  ofl  h 
the  mould  loft,  and  its  actual  construction  is  simplified;  further,  the  tnetboi 
admits,  as  required,  of  considerable  variation  in  tlie  appearance  of  the  stea 
The  ordinary  transverse  frames,  being  parallel  lo  one  another,  may  all  hit 
their  true  form  scrived  down  on  the  boards.  The  stem  frames,  howeva 
being  disposed  radially,  cannot  be  so  treated  ;  in  their  case,  therefore,  their  IW 
form  is  supplied  to  the  workmen  by  means  of  outline  moulds,  made  iu  the  liA 
And  similarly  in  the  case  of  ihe  stern  plating,  its  expansion  in  the  loft  perau" 
of  template  moulds  being  made  to  the  form  of  each  plate,  so  that  these  najte 
cut,  punched,  and  rolled,  ready  for  erection  at  the  same  time  as  the  % 
frames. 

.\s  the  work  of  expanding  the  stem  is  of  constant  lecurrence  in  the  ili? 
yard,  it  will  now  be  described. 
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A  drawing  of  the  stem,  with  all  the  necessary  geometrical  construction  lines 
for  hying  off  and  expansion,  is  given  in  Fig,  3,  Plate  94.  As  already  observed, 
the  stern  plating  lies  all  above  the  knuckle  line ;  the  surrace  of  the  iiuU  below  is 
not  cylindrical,  but  is  arbitrarily  formed  with  the  rest  of  the  hull,  and  is  plated 
in  the  usual  way.  If  the  stem  is  designed  with  an  upper  knuckle,  as  shown  in 
Fig,  4,  Plate  33,  the  strip  of  plating  above  the  lalteris  not  usually  expanded, 
but  is  templated  in  the  ship  after  the  stern  frames  are  erected.  The  form  of  the 
stern  plating  is  fixed  by  two  lines,  the  straight  rake  line  SS',  Fig.  3,  Plate  94,  and 
the  curved  knuckle  hne  K'K' ;  these  being  drawn  as  required,  the  stern  may  be 
laid  off.  It  will  be  observed,  from  Fig.  4,  th^t  the  cylinder,  in  rolling  out  the 
stem,  remains  parallel  to  the  centre  line  and  to  itself,  its  curved  path  being 
determined  by  the  knuckle  line ;  and  it  follows  that  each  line  of  contact  of  the 
cylinder  with  the  plating  is  parallel  to  its  axis  and  is  a  buttock  line.  Suppose, 
now,  that  only  the  rake  line  SS'  and  knuckle  line  K'K'  are  drawn  in  plan  and 
elevation  (Fig.  3).  The  rail  line  RR  must  now  be  drawn  in  elevation  to  suit  the 
taste  of  the  designer,  and  then  projected  into  the  plan  by  means  of  the  buttock 
lines  Bi,  Ba,  B3,  etc.  The  points  of  intersection  of  the  latter  with  the  knuckle  line 
in  plan  are,  for  this  purpose,  projected  up  to  the  knuckle  line  in  elevation,  and 
as  the  buttock  lines  in  elevation  must  all  be  parallel  to  the  rake  line  SS,  or  axis 
of  the  cylinder,  they  may  at  once  be  run  up  to  the  rail  line  as  shown.  This  being 
done,  the  rail  line  may  be  drawn  in  plan,  by  projecting  its  points  of  intersection 
with  the  buttock  lines  just  drawn,  down  on  to  the  same  lines  in  plan. 

The  stern  frames  may  now  be  drawn  in  plan  (Fig,  3,  Plate  94).  The  actual 
construction  of  these  frames  is  shown  in  Figs,  2  and  4,  Plate  a,  and  described 
in  Art  339,  and  they  may  be  considered  as  extending  from  the  transom  frame 
right  round  the  stern  to  the  transom  beam.  Their  spacing  having  been  marked 
off  around  the  knuckle  hne  in  plan,  they  are  drawn  in  as  straight  lines  from  the 
transom  to  the  rail  line  (as  shown  in  Fig,  3,  Plate  94),  so  as  most  uniformly  to 
divide  and  stiffen  the  stern  plating.  The  vertical  flange  of  the  stem  frames  is 
kept  plumb,  so  that  it  appears  as  one  line  in  plan.  Having  drawn  the  frames  in 
plan,  they  may  be  projected  into  the  elevation,  by  squaring  up  the  points  of 
intersection  with  the  rail  and  knuckle  line.  The  points  in  elevation,  where  they 
cut  the  transom  frame  and  beam,  are  ascertained  from  the  actual  form  of  the 
latter  parts,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  transom  frame,  is  shown  in  Fig.  3  ;  and  as 
the  portion  of  tiie  stem  frames  on  the  counter  may  be  curved  in  elevation,  a 
transverse  section  abaft  the  transom  should  be  drawn  on  the  body  plan,  and  the 
frame  heights,  where  they  intersect  this,  lifted  and  transferred  to  the  stern 
expansion  now  in  process  of  laying  off. 

Where  the  stern  frames  do  not  lie  parallel  to  the  buttock  lines  in  plan,  they 
must  be  curved  in  elevation  between  the  knuckle  and  rail  line ;  this  follows  from 
the  fact  that  when  a  plane  cuts  a  cylinder  (or  cylindrical  surface)  in  a  dircclion 
not  parallel  to  its  axis,  the  line  of  intersection,  or  trace,  is  always  curved.  To 
obtain  the  correct  curve  of  the  stern  frames  at  this  part,  a  point  in  each  one 
between  the  rail  and  knuckle  line  must  be  found.  For  ibis  purpose  a  waler-bne 
(WW,  Fig.  3,  Plate  94)  is  drawn  in  elevation,  midway  between  the  rail  and 
knuckle  line,  and,  having  projected  it  into  the  plan,  its  points  of  intersection 
with  the  frames  here  may  be  projected  into  elevation,  and  thus  give  the  required 
third  point  in  the  curved  line  of  each  frame.  As  a  rule  the  curvature  in  most  of 
the  frames  is  so  slight  as  to  be  negligible.  The  transom  frame  below  the 
knuckle  has  already  been  laid  off  with,  and  to  suit,  the  adjoining  surface  of  the 
hull,  and  its  shape  above  the  knuckle  must  now  be  obtained  (for  the  body  plan) 
agreeably  with  the  cylindrical  formation  of  the  stem  as  just  designed.  Its  form 
is  readily  obtained  by  simply  measuring.  In  plan,  its  breadth  at  the  rail,  knuckle 
line,  and  intermediate  waler-line,  the  heights  of  these  points  being  obtained  from 
lite  elevation  (see  Fig,  3), 

The  stem  being  laid  off,  as  just  described,  may  now  be  expanded.  To  do 
this  it  must  be  cut  by  an  imaginary  pUne  at  right  angles  to  the  rake  line  or  path 
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of  the  cylindeT.  The  trace  of  this  plane  (f>.  it>  IJtie  of  intersecdon  with  tbe 
stern  plating)  is  a  Gtraigbt  line  in  elevation.  Draw  any  straight  line,  therefbi^ 
say,  XX,  tig.  3,  Plate  94.  Its  true  form  (X"X"  in  plan)  must  now  be  obtaioMl, 
by  swinging  it  down  into  the  horizontal,  this  operation  being  shown  by  tbeiici 
in  elevation  drawn  with  point  S' as  centre,  and  its  intersection  with  eacbbuttocku 
raditis.  The  points  thus  Evolved  into  the  horizontal  may  now  be  projected  od 
to  their  respective  buttock  lines  in  plan,  and  the  curve  X"X",  represcntii^  Ihc 
tiue  shape  of  the  tine  XX,  drawn  through  them  as  shown.  Imagine  now  ihit 
the  rake  line  SS'  is  revolved ,  backwards  into  the  horizontal  position  5*5*,  ind 
that  XX  is  (together  with  the  whole  of  the  stem  plating)  revolved  with  it  into 
the  vertical.  In  its  new  position  XX  will  appear  as  the  straight  line  X'X'  in 
plan.  Though  it  appears  to  be  straight,  it  is,  of  course,  curved,  and  only  Uxtcbti 
the  paper  at  the  centre  line;  and  what  is  now  required  is  to  flatten  it  ODi,a 
expand  it  (and  with  it  the  stern  plating)  into  the  horizontal,  or  plane  of  dx 
paper.  Its  true  form  is  shown  by  the  curve  X"X"  in  plan,  and  it  is,  therefort, 
possible  to  measure  round  it,  and  take  its  girth  with  a  flexible  batten,  ticking  of 
on  the  latter  the  points  of  iutersLCtion  with  the  various  buttock  lines.  Tit 
batten  is  then  laid  out  straight  along  the  line  X'X',  and  the  various  marks 
ferred  to  the  latter.  Tliese  points  are  the  expanded  positions  of  the  bulloct 
tines,  i.e.  tlie  positions  they  occupy  when  tbe  stern  plating  is  flattened  oul,  vi- 
lines  ^1,  b^,  ^3,  etc.,  may  now  be  dran  n  through  them ;  these,  the  new  bnttoti 
lines, are,  of  course  (from  the  principle  of  the  cylinder),  still  [laratlel  to  the  can 
line.  To  obtain,  now,  the  outline  of  the  expanded  plating,  the  rail  and  koiKlk 
line  must  be  drawn  upon  it.  This  is  done  by  measuring  in  elevation  the  distam 
of  the  rail  and  knuckle  line  on  each  buttock  from  the  line  XX,  and  setting  Hk* 
off  on  the  corresponding  expanded  buttock  lines  in  plan  (from  the  expand 
line  X'X')  and  running  curves  through  the  points  so  obtained.  The  shape  o(A( 
expanded  stem  plating,  as  now  drawn,  is  shown  in  ouUine  is  Fig.  3,  and  ^ 
clearness  it  is  also  shown  separately  in  Fig,  5. 

It  is  now  required  to  draw  on  the  expanded  stern  plating  the  lines  ti  At 
stern  frames  and  transom,  so  that  when  the  plates  are  cut  to  shape  the  necesn* 
rivet  holes  may  he  punched  for  their  connection.  To  do  this  the  tail  « 
knuckle  lines  in  plan  (Fig.  3,  Plate  94)  are  girthed  with  a  flexible  batten,  ud 
the  positions  of  the  stern  frames  and  transom  noted  upon  it;  the  batten  isths 
laid  along  the  expanded  rail  and  knuckle  lines,  and  the  points,  being  transferred 
hnes  drawn  between  ihcni  from  rail  to  knuckle  line  will  represent  the  sien 
frames  and  transom.  Some  of  these  lines  may  be  slightly  curved  on  the 
expansion,  and  to  obtain  the  proper  curvature  their  points  of  intersection  »i4 
the  mid-way  waier-linc  should  be  girthed  as  just  done  for  the  rail  and  Imudi 
line,  the  water-line  being  also  drawn  for  the  purpose  on  the  expansion  (nfl 
shown  in  Fig.  3).  To  obtain  the  positions  of  the  stern  frames  on  the  expansio* 
with  absuluio  ai.cuiacy,  water-lines  only  must  be  used,  instead  of  the  rail  ind 
knuckle  lines  ;  because,  owing  to  the  sheer  of  the  latter,  their  girth  in  plan  is  o* 
precisely  their  true  girth. 

Having  now  oblai.ied  the  expanded,  or  flattened,  form  of  the  stem  platii% 
with  the  positions  upon  it  of  the  stern  frames,  the  butts  of  the  various  plates  nai 
be  marked  off  and  templates  made  for  each  plate,  the  rivet  holes  being  boredu 
the  butts,  if  lapiied,  so  that  ea<  h  ])late  may  be  cut  and  punched,  readf  fe 
erection,  independently  of  its  neighbour.  In  most  cases,  however,  only  «« 
laige  skeleton  mould  is  made,  from  which  the  plates  may  be  laid  off  in  posidw 
on  the  scrive  board  in  the  manner  descrihcd  for  bulkheads.  The  joints  of  lie 
plates  are  disposed  vertically  between  the  ster.i  frames,  and,  to  save  wortmsB- 
ship,  the  plates  should  be  large.  The  lines,  curved  or  otherwise,  of  the  sict 
frames  are  transferred  to  the  jjlates  from  the  template,  the  holes  being  iransfensi 
from  the  stern  frames  themselves,  after  these  are  made.  The  holes  in  the  upfW 
and  lower  edges,  at  the  rail  and  knuckle,  are  spaced  by  measurement.  Tl< 
rolling  of  the  plates  is  a  simple  matter,  for,  owing  to  the  cylindrical  form  of  Ik 
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stern,  they  are  all  rolled  in  one  direction,  i.e.  parallel  to  the  buttock  lines,  which, 
for  this  purpose,  are  indicated  on  the  templates;  and  the  exact  curvature  of  each 
plate  is  supplied  to  the  workmen  hy  a  mould  or  sets  made  or  bent  to  the  true 
form  of  the  line  XX  (Fig.  3,  Plate  94)  in  way  of  each  plate.  The  lower  edge  of 
the  stern  plating  is  usually  flanged  or  knuckled,  and  this  is  done  after  the  plates 
are  rolled  to  shape,  at  a  smith's  fire  ;  and  to  prevent  the  plates  changing  shape 
with  the  heating  and  hammering,  it  is  well  to  bolt  to  them  a  short  angle  hu,  bent 
to  the  required  curve,  with  its  heel  at  the  line  of  the  knuckle,  so  that  it  may 
form  a  stiff  comer  for  the  flanging  action. 

The  shape  and  bevel  ofthe  stern  frames  are  supplied  to  the  workmen  by 
moulds  made  in  the  loft,  one  for  each  frame.  The  necessary  laying-oft  work  is 
shown  in  Fig.  3,  Plate  94.  The  outlines  of  the  frames,  as  shown  in  elevation, 
are  not  their  true  outlines,  excepting  those  frames  which  in  plan  are  parallel  to 
the  centre  line.  To  obtain  the  true  form  of,  say,  frame  No.  3,  it  must  be 
revolved,  in  plan,  parallel  to  the  centre-line.  The  points  F,  F,  and  G,  of  the 
rail,  water-line,  and  knuckle  thus  obtained  are  then  projected  into  the  elevation, 
and  as  the  frame  is  swung  in  a  horizontal  plane  they  are,  of  course,  still  in  the 
same  horizontal  lines  in  elevation.  A  line  E'F'G'  drawn  through  these  points 
gives  the  true  form  of  the  frame  in  way  of  the  stern  plating.  The  part  lying 
between  the  knuckle  line  and  the  transom  may  be  curved,  and  if  correctly  laid 
off  in  the  elevation,  its  true  shape  may  be  readily  obtained  by  means  of  an 
additional  transverse  fairing  section  abaft  the  transom.  To  obtain  the  bevels  of 
the  frame,  its  toe  and  heel  must  both  be  drawn  in  elevation  (as  shown  in  Fig.  3), 
when  the  bevel  at  any  point  may  at  once  be  lifted,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3,  and  as 
described  in  Art.  589.  Having  obtained,  by  means  of  the  round  of  beam  line 
of  the  transom  beam,  the  height  of  the  forward  end  of  the  radial  stem  beam, 
an  outline  mould,  with  the  bevels  marked  upon  it,  may  be  made  for  each  frame, 
from  which  they  may  be  bent  to  shape,  bevelled,  and  fitted  with  beam  and  floor 
bracket,  ready  for  erection  in  the  ship.  The  holes  in  the  vertical  lugs  of  the 
floor  bracket  and  beam,  and  in  the  transom  floor  and  beam,  may  be  marked  by 
pattern  templates,  so  that  the  stern  frames,  when  erected,  may  be  bolted  in  place 
at  once,  ready  to  receive  the  stern  plating,  also  made  by  this  time  and  ready  for 
erection.  No  ribbands  need  thus  be  used.  The  holes  in  the  stern  plating,  as 
already  noticed,  are  transferred  from  the  frames,  either  by  templates  or  by  apply- 
ing the  frames  themselves  to  the  plates  as  the  latter  lie  on  the  ground. 

Art.  639.  Formerly,  a  vessel's  stern  (and  bow,  when  of  clipper  type)  was 
usually  ornamented  witli  wood-CEirving ;  as  this,  however,  was  found  to  result 
in  corrosion  of  the  plating  below,  through  imprisoned  moisture,  and  was  costly, 
the  practice  was  gradually  discontinued.  An  exception  is  often  made,  however, 
of  the  knuckle  moulding,  for  an  iron  moulding  is  awkward  to  fit,  owing  to  the 
curvature  and  bevel.  The  Wood  is  usually  bolted  on  in  the  rough,  and  shaped  in 
place.  At  one  time  fore-and-aft,  half-round  iron  mouldings  were  always 
fitted  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  sheer  strake  and  rail,  now  they  are  often  dis- 
pensed with ;  when  litted  they  are  either  of  hollow  section,  as  shown  in  Fig.  9, 
Plate  74,  or  of  flat,  convex  section,  as  shown  in  Figs.  6  or  7.  Hollow  mould- 
ing is  advantageous,  in  that  it  is  lighter  and  cheaper  than  solid.  It  is  inferior 
structurally,  however,  because,  as  the  connecting  rivets  are  not  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  metal  between  their  head  and  point  (Fig.  10),  their  soundness  and 
efficiency  imder  stress  is  necessarily  imperfect ;  and  as  water  is  free  to  enter  the 
moulding  and  flow  fore  and  aft,  it  may  pass  through  the  plating  by  any  rivet 
head  which  may  be  imperfectly  laid  up,  or  through  joints  covered  by  the  mould- 
ing, the  caulking  of  which  may,  perhaps,  have  been  rendered  imperfect  by  the 
riveting  of  the  moulding.  For  this  reason  the  classification  societies  do  not 
sanction  the  use  of  hollow  moulding  on  the  side  of  the  ship  below  the  deck,  or 
where  leakage  might  do  harm.  When  a  moulding  is  fitted  in  line  with  a  gun- 
wale bar,  bulwark  landing,  or  rail,  it  is  usually  only  connected  by  every  third  or 
fourth  rivet. 
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Art.  640.  The  number  and  variety  of  the  maohine  tools  emplore 
differeat  shipyards  vaiy  greatly.  Small  establishments  may  possess  only 
that  are  essential  (some  of  which  may  be  of  ^■e^y  antiquated  type), 
plate-bending  rolls,  an  edge-planing  machine,  two  or  three  punching  and 
shearing  machines,  an  angle -shearing  machine,  a  beam-bender  and  hori  ,^ 
punch,  a  garb oard -flanging  machine,  countersinking  and  drilling  spindles,  1 
circular  saw,  and  steam  hammer.  In  some  small  shipyards  in  Holland  liie 
equipment  of  machine  tools  is  limited  to  a  horizontal  and  vertical  punching 
machine,  a  shearing  machine,  a  countersinking  spindle  and  a  manual  beam 
bender.  Here  the  frames  are  bent  cold  in  the  bender,  there  being  no  fiinuce 
oi  slabs;  and  instead  of  bevelling  them,  which  without  heating  would  be 
impracticable,  they  are  twisted,  so  as  to  stand  everywhere  square  to  the  rfieB; 
the  twisting  is  done  partly  in  the  bender  (which  has  a  natural  tendency  to  Iwmi 
a  bar^  and  pardy  by  hand,  levers.  The  curved  shell  plates  are  beni  in  tbe 
punchmg  machine,  as  described  in  Art  641. 

High-class  yards  are  equipped  with  modem  machine  tools  of  all  kinds,  in 
number  sufficient  to  carry  on,  without  delay,  all  the  work  in  the  busiest  times. 
A  number  of  representative  modem  machines  is  shown  in  Plate  115,  and  1 
description  is  also  given  of  each  one.  The  arrangement  or  disposition  of  the 
machines  relatively  to  the  building  slips  and  to  one  another  is  an  important 
matter  in  facilitating  the  work,  i.e.  in  minimizing  the  labour  of  transporting  ami 
handling  the  material.  It  varies  in  different  yards  according  to  the  space  at 
disposal ;  in  some  it  is  excellent,  in  others  it  is  quite  the  reverse ;  nevertheless, 
it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  operations  in  the  latter  may  proceed  appaiestlj 
with  no  less  expedition  and  economy  than  in  the  former,  due  to  the  circumstaitn 
that  the  workmen  stationed  in  any  particular  yard  become  accustomed  to  the 
prevailing  arrangements  and  to  the  machine  tools  at  their  disposal.  The  greatff 
number  of  the  machines  are  usually  placed  under  a  long,  open  shed,  near  tbe 
tops  of  the  building  slips;  afew,  however,  such  as  angle  shears  and  beambenden. 
are  usually  placed  in  a  more  or  less  isolated  position,  where  an  unrestricted  spue 
around  them  is  required  for  the  manipulation  of  the  long  bars  with  which  they 
particularly  deal. 

The  machines  were  formerly  always  driven  either  by  belt  gearing  (from  i 
shaft,  fixed  to  the  roof  of  the  shed  and  driven  by  a  large  steam  or  gas  engine). 
or  each  one  separately  by  a  small  attached  steam  engine.  Both  methods  bxft 
their  advantages  and  disadvantages;  the  former  is  simpler  and  more  cconomiol 
in  some  respects,  hut  it  restricts  the  positions  of  the  machines.  Small  electrit 
motors  are  now  extensively  used  for  driving  purposes,  one  being  attixcd  to  each 
machine,  and  driving  it  direct,  or  by  a  short  belt  (see  Figs,  i,  3,  4,  and  5t 
Plate  115);  this  method  is  perfect  in  every  way,  and,  as  a  couple  of  wires  lakes 
the  place  of  tbe  wasteful  steam  piping  or  cumbrous  shafting,  the  machines  may  bt 
placed  in  whatever  positions  are  most  convenient.  Practically  all  large  shipj-ards 
are  now  equipped  with  certain  hydraulic  machine  tools,  namely  :  a  large  manhole 
punch,  a  cold-flanging  machine,  hydraulic  riveters  and  hears.  In  some  yards  the 
hydraulic  installation  is  extensive,  the  numerous  cranes  and  derricks  alongside 
of  the  building  slips,  as  well  as  those  affixed  to  the  machine  tools,  hai' 
hydraulic  lifting  appliances. 
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Art.  641.     Punching   and  ahearing  machinea  are  very   commonly 

designed  each  one  to  perform  ihe  two  operations  of  shearing  and  punching,  and 
in  many  cases  a  third  mechanism  is  added,  for  shearing  angle  bars,  or  punching 
limber  holes,  small  manholes,  or  stringer  notches.  Machines  of  this  threc- 
funclion  type  are  shown  in  Figs.  3  and  12,  Plate  115 ;  and  Fig.  5  shows  one 
designed  to  do  four  operations.  It  is  evidently  convenient  to  be  able  to  shear 
and  punch  a  plate  at  the  same  machine,  while  suspended  from  the  one  crane; 
nevertheless,  as  the  punching  of  a  plate  takes  seven  or  eight  times  as  long  as  the 
shearing  of  its  edges,  punching  machines  are  more  continuously  in  requisition, 
and  consequently,  in  yards  having  a  large  number  of  machines,  a  considerable 
mimber  are  usually  designed  for  punching  only.  In  order  that  a  punching 
machine  may  punch  holes  in  the  middle  of  a  broad  plate,  the  depth  of  its  ^^  or 
gullet  must  be  at  least  half  the  breadth  of  the  plate;  modem  machines  have 
often  a  gap  4a  inches  deep,  but  a  30-inch  one  is  usually  sufficient,  taking,  as  it 
does,  plates  5  feet  broad.  As  a  deep  gap  increases  the  leverage  or  disruptive 
effect  of  the  punch,  it  involves  a  heavy,  costly  machine.  In  the  case  of  shears, 
a  comparatively  shallow  gap  suflices,  for,  however  broad  the  plate,  it  is  only  its 
edge  or  marginal  part  that  is  shorn ;  if  it  should  be  required  to  cut  a  long  plate 
in  two,  a  line  of  contiguous  holes  is  punched  across  it.  Modern  punching  and 
shearing  machines  are  usually  built  with  sufficient  strength  to  deal  with  plates  at 
least  T;  inches  thick,  for  although  material  so  thick  is  rarely  used,  and  might, 
therefore,  be  provided  for  by  one  special  machine  of  large  power,  stili,  a  large 
margin  of  strength  in  all  machines  is  very  desirable  as  a  provision  against  the 
rash  action  of  careless  workmen.  In  yards  which  undertake  the  construction  of 
warships,  machines  of  special  power  are  required  to  deal  with  the  thick  protective 
plating ;  some  of  these  are  capable  of  shearing  a-inch  plates  and  of  punching 
2-inch  holes  in  a-inch  plates.  Some  punching  machines  are  designed  to  punch 
two  holes  at  each  stroke ;  these  are  useful  when  punching  the  two  rows  of  holes 
required  in  double  riveted  seams  (such  as  the  shell  landings,  etc.),  a  hole  in  each 
row  being  punched  simultaneously ;  and,  as  the  punches  may  be  used  separately 
and  be  of  different  sizes,  a  useful  choice  may  be  offered  to  the  workmen.  For 
girder  work,  or  work  where  there  are  numerous  parts  having  rivet  holes  at  a 
fixed  pitch,  multiple  punching  machines  are  emlpoyed;  some  of  these  are 
capable  of  punching  a  line  of  twenty  holes,  more  or  less,  simultaneously. 
Multiple  punches  such  as  this  are  much  used  for  dock  and  pontoon  work,  and 
they  are  used  in  some  American  shipyards  for  the  shell  plates  on  the  flat  'midship 
part,  large  numbers  of  which  may  be  of  identical  pattern. 

There   are   two   distinct    types   of  punching   and   shearing    machines,    the 

"eccentric"  {Fig.  3,  Plate   115)  and  the  ^^ lever"  (Fig.  4).     The  latter  has  an 

advantage  over  the  former  in  that  the  punch  may  move  with  varying  speed 

Uiroughout  its  stroke.     In  ordinary  piecework  punching  operations,  the  machine 

is   driven   at  the    highest  speed   compatible  with  a  sufficiently  long    interval 

between  the  strokes  to  shift  the  plate,  so  that  the  mark  of  the  hole  next  to  be 

punched  may  be  adjusted  precisely  under  the  descending  tool.     Now,  in  order 

that,  with  a  quick-working  punch,  there  may  be  a  maximum  of  time  to  adjust  the 

\  plate,  it  is  evident  that  that  portion  of  the  interval  between  strokes,  when  the 

I  punch  is  actually  in  contact  with  the  plate,  should  be  short,  and  the  remainder 

I  long ;  that  is  to  say,  the  punch  should  move  quickly  at  the  lower  part  of  its 

wcillation,  so  that  it  may  have  the  more  time  to  spend  clear  of  the  plate.     With 

L  lei'er  machine  this  result  is  readily  secured,  for  the  cam  which  actuates  the 

I  lever,  or  "  rocking  beam"  may  be  so  shaped  as  to  cause  the  latter  to  move 

I  rapidly  at  one  period  of  its  stroke,  and  slowly,  or  with  a  pause,  during  the 

I  remainder.     In  an  eccentric   machine   an    eccentric   disc    takes   the    place   of 

cam,  and  as  it  is  circular  it  can  only  produce  the  well-known  invariable 

I  harmonic  movement.     The  lever  design  has  the  further  advantage  that  the  small 

averse  dimension  of  the  part  of  the  machine  over  the  punch  permils  of  the 

unan  who  guides  the  plate  getting  close  to  the  work.     As  regards  shearing 
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machines,  a  stroke  of  varying  speed  is  not  advantageous,  and  consequently  the 
lever  design  is  most  usefully  applied  to  punches;  when  applied  to  sheais, 
the  cam  is  usually  a  mere  disc,  the  resulting  movement  being,  tberefore, 
the  same  as  that  of  an  eccentric  machine.  Punches  are  always  provided  with  a 
Etop  motion,  so  that  by  pushing  a  bar  or  lever,  or  turning  a  hand-wheel,  the 
punch  is  instantly  disconnected  ;  plate  shears  do  not  require  a  stop  motion,  aii^ 
shears  do,  although  in  some  old-fashioned  machines  it  is  not  provided, 

A  useful  application  of  the  plate  shears  is  shown  in  Fig.  19,  Plate  95, 
wherein  one  of  the  flanges  near  the  end  of  a  Z  bar  may  be  removed  (about 
I  inch  at  each  stroke) ;  this  may  be  useful  when  it  is  required  to  crop  the  end  of 
the  bar,  for,  with  one  flange  removed,  the  remainder,  being  of  angle  section, 
may  be  cut  in  the  ordinary  angle  shears.  And  Fig.  18  shows  a  method  of 
removing  the  bulb  from  one  side  of  a  bulb  bar,  Fig.  13,  Plate  81,  showing  bow 
the  same  work  is  done  by  band.  Another  useful  application  of  a  punching  *x 
shearing  machine  is  shown  in  Fig.  i,  Plate  80,  wherein  an  open  bevel  may  bt 
readily  impressed  on  a  cold  angle  bar,  the  degree  of  bevel  being  varied  by 
placing  sheet  iron  below  the  heel.  Punching  and  shearing  machines  may  also 
be  adapted  for  joggling  plate  landings,  in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  ia,  Plate  95, 
the  work,  when  so  done,  being  perfect  in  every  respect.  In  the  absence  of 
bending  rolls,  they  have  actually  been  used  (in  a  badly  equipped  shipyard) 
to  shape  the  bilge  plates  of  small  vessels;  the  punch  or  shear  knife  being 
replaced  by  a  short  angle  bar,  heel-down,  which,  by  repeatedly  pressing  the  pUte 
downwards  over  a  hollowed  out  die  block,  causes  it  gradually  to  assume  the 
required  curvature. 

_  Art.  642.  A  combined  angle-shearing,  beam-bending,  and  horizonUl 
punching  machine  is  shown  in  Fig.  7,  Plate  iig,  and  part  of  an  angle- 
shearing  machine  is  shown  in  outline  in  Fig.  10,  Plate  95.  It  will  be 
observed  that  there  are  two  knives,  a  right  and  a  left-iiand  one;  both  are 
necessary  when  it  is  required  to  crop  the  ends  of  a  frame  or  other  angle  ba 
which  is  already  bent  to  shape,  for  although  one  of  the  ends  may  be  cut  by  Ac 
right-hand  knife,  the  other  can  only  be  cut  by  the  left,  unless,  of  course,  tlK 
curved  bar  is  raised  high  above  the  ground,  or  the  end  to  be  cut  is  inserted 
from  the  back  of  Die  machine ;  but  to  cut  from  the  back  of  the  machine 
involves  the  distoMion  of  the  end  of  the  bar,  due  to  the  crushing  effect  of  llie 
descending  blade  (Fig.  sz,  Plate  95).  As  angle  bars  are  usually  straight  when 
cut,  a  single  knife  is  in  most  cases  sufficient,  hence  the  utility  of  the  single  angk 
shears  often  introduced  as  a  third  movement  in  punching  machines  (Fie.  % 
Plate  ..5)- 

Art.  643.  Machines  are  now  specially  made  for  cross  cattinj 
channel.  Z,  and  bulb-tee  bars.  All  ordinary  shearing  machines,  whether 
for  plates  or  bars,  distort  the  part  removed,  owing  to  the  descending  knife 
bending  it  down  before  it  has  entirely  severed  it  (Fig.  as,  Plate  95),  This,  of 
course,  does  not  matter  when  the  ends  of  a  bar  are  merely  cut  to  bring  it  to 
length,  for  the  part  removed  is  of  no  value  ;  but  when  it  is  required  to  divide  1 
bar  into  two  or  more  pieces,  the  distortion  of  one  end  of  each  part  is  voj 
objectionable  ;  if  there  is  length  to  spare,  the  damaged  portion  may  be  sheared 
off,  but,  if  not,  the  end  must  be  healed  and  dressed  by  the  hammer.  In  the 
case  of  channel  bars,  etc.,  the  distortion  is  very  considerable,  but  as  they  aie 
practically  always  ordered  in  separate  lenjjths  for  each  part,  the  circumstance  is 
comparatively  unimportant. 

A  hydraulic  machine,  specially  designed  for  cross  cutting  ohannel 
and  other  bars,  is  shown  in  Fig.  15,  Plate  115.  It  has  a  small  hydraulk 
locking  ram^  R,  which,  by  holding  the  bar  firmly  down,  permits  of  its  being  cnl 
precisely  to  the  required  line,  whether  square  across  or  at  an  angle;  and  the 
whole  machine  may  be  revolved  on  a  vertical  pivot,  so  that  long  bai^  may  be 
entered  from  any  direction  and  cut  at  any  angle,  without  stewing  or  adjostmeoL 
Fig.  II  shows  another  hydraulic  machine  having  double  lower  knives,  between 
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which,  as  a  die,  the  upper  OQe  descends,  making  a  double  cut  and  taking  Tvith  it 
a  thin  slice  of  the  bar;  both  the  severed  ends  are  thus  left  perfectly  free  from 
distortion.  The  lower  knives  are  adjustable,  to  suit  different  sizes  and  kinds  of 
bats.  The  fact  that  the  ends  of  the  bars  are  not  distorted  permits  of  their  being 
inserted  under  the  knife  either  from  the  front  or  the  rear,  an  important  matter 
ID  the  case  of  Z  frames,  for  it  enables  both  ends  to  be  cut  after  bending.  A 
machine  specially  designed  for  beam  work  is  shown  in  Fig.  14.  Not  only  does 
it  cross  cut  Z,  channel,  bulb-tee,  and  other  bars,  but  combines  in  itself  a 
horizontal  punch  and  a  beam  bender.  And  it  has  the  novel  feature  of  a 
horizontal  shears,  specially  adapted  for  removing  the  bulb  or  flange  from  one 
side  of  a  bulb-tee  or  Z  bar;  this  is  particularly  useful  in  beam-making  operations, 
when,  in  the  absence  of  this  machine,  these  parts  must  be  cut  off  by  hand.  In 
shipyards  which  have  none  of  the  above  special  appliances  the  same  work  may 
be  done  almost  as  expeditiously  by  the  oxy-acetylene  blow-pipe,  worked  by  a 
single  operator  (Art.  304)- 

With  channel  or  Z  framea  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  remove 
the  inner  flange  at  the  top  or  bottom  end,  s'o  as  to  make  them  of  single 
angle  section.  This  may  be  readily  done  by  nicking  the  flange  across 
with  a  cold  chisel,  as  at  A,  Fig.  ai,  Plate  95,  splitting  the  web  longi- 
tudinally from  the  end  of  the  bar  to  this  point,  punching  conjoined  holes 
between  the  end  of  the  split  and  the  nicked  flange  (if  the  former  is  not  close  to 
the  latter),  and  then  breaking  the  flange  off  with  a  sledge  hammer.  The  web 
may  be  most  conveniently  split  with  the  oxy-acetylene  blow-pipe.  Otherwise 
the  shears  may  be  employed  ;  for  this  purpose,  however,  an  ordinary  knife  cannot 
be  used,  for  the  stiff  flange  on  the  part  removed  would  offer  such  resistance  to 
its  bending  or  depressing  action  as  forcibly  to  cant  the  bar;  a  short  curved 
knife  is,  therefore,  substituted  (Fig.  23),  which,  when  at  the  bottom  of  its 
stroke,  barely  passes  below  the  fixed  one ;  and,  to  prevent  canting  of  the  bar, 
a  blodt  of  iron  is  placed  alongside  of  the  lower  knife,  below  the  upper  one  and 
suthciently  low  to  clear  it,  when  at  the  bottom  of  its  stroke,  by  the  thickness 
of  the  bar.  Sometimes  the  upper  knife  is  arranged  to  work  in  a  die,«.A  between 
two  lower  knives ;  there  is  then  no  canting  tendency,  but,  of  course,  a  longi- 
tudinal strip  of  the  web  is  removed.  In  some  cases  the  web  is  split  in  the  plate- 
edge  planing  machine,  by  making  repeated  cuts  with  a  narrow  tool,  but  this  is 
slow  and  part  of  the  web  is  removed.  When  it  is  required  to  split  small  channel 
or  Z  frames  in  way  of  the  floor  ends  (Figs,  i  and  4,  Plate  6,  and  Plate  113D),  so 
that  one  part  may  form  the  frame  angle  and  the  other  the  reverse  bar,  it  may  be 
inadmissible  to  remove  any  material  from  the  web,  lest  the  floor  flanges  of  the 
two  split  portions  be  too  narrow. 

Art.  644.  A  useful  tool,  sometimes  termed  a  "ripping  panoh,"  is  shown 
in  Fig.  34,  Plate  95.  It  is  a  rectangular  punch,  about  i^  inches  long  by  \  inch 
thick,  at  one  end  of  which  there  is  3  guide  piece ;  the  other  portion  works  like 
an  ordinary  punch,  making  at  each  stroke  a  i-inch  slot  The  guide  piece  does 
not  leave  the  die  or  bolster;  it  serves,  therefore,  to  guide  the  work,  so  that 
each  rectangular  slot  may  be  a  continuation  of  the  one  just  punched  ;  and  the 
punch  may  be  made  to  follow  a  straight  line  or  a  curve.  It  is  well  adapted  for 
splitting  channel  or  Z  bars,  and  for  cutting  lightening  holes  in  small  plates ;  for 
the  latter  purpose  it  must,  of  course,  start  the  cut  in  the  centre  of  the  plate,  which 
may  be  accomplished  by  raising  the  punch  bodily  (by  applying  an  external 
lifting  force  to  the  slide  of  the  machine)  until  the  guide  piece  leaves  the  die  and 
admits  the  plate  below  it,  the  guide  piece  assisting  in  the  punching  of  the  first 
hole.  It  is  also  a  useful  tool  for  making  notches  and  for  cross  cutting  long 
plates ;  in  its  absence  this  is  usually  done  by  punching  a  line  of  contiguous 
rivet  holes,  which,  of  course,  results  in  a  ragged  and  irregular  edge. 

Art.  645.  A  beam-bending  machine,  combined  with  angle  shears  and 
a  horizontal  punch,  is  shown  in  Fig.  7,  Plate  115,  and  one  is  shown  in  the 
diagram.  Fig.  a,  Plate  95.    The  action  in  bending  a  bar  is  evident :  the  ram  R 
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(Fig.  2)  advances  and  recedes  through  a  fixed  distance,  and  according  as  the 
adjustable  pieces  PP  are  screwed  in  or  out  (liy  the  hand  wheels  W)  a  greater 
or  less  curvature  is  impressed  on  the  bar.  A  useful  application  of  the  machine 
is  shown  in  Fig.  3,  Plate  80,  wherein  angle  bars  may  be  slightly  bevelled,  dose 
or  Open,  when  cold ;  the  loose,  iron  slabs  SS  are  forced  together  by  the  advancing 
ram,  so  that  an  angle  bar,  placed  between  them  as  shown,  may  be  lajudly 
bevelled,  by  a  fixed  or  varying  amount.  The  application  is  p.irticularly  useAil 
in  the  case  of  angle  lugs  or  gunwale  bars  which  require  only  a  slight  bevel. 

Art.  646.  Flate-bending  rolls  and  their  uses  are  illustrated  in  Figs.  4, 
5,  and  8  to  13,  Plate  95.  The  two  lower  rolls  are  made  to  revolve  (in  the  same 
direction  and  at  the  same  speed)  by  an  attached  engine  or  belt  gearing.  The 
lop  roll  runs  idly,  and  the  plate  is  fed  through  by  the  movement  of  the  lowo 
ones.  Either,  or  both  ends  of  the  top  roll  may  be  raised  or  depressed  by  screw 
gearing;  in  small  or  old-fashioned  machines  this  gearing  is  worked  by  hind, 
but  in  those  of  modem  design  by  belt  gearing  or  by  an  independent  sraiU 
engine  or  electric  motor,  the  motion  being  controlled  from  either  end  of  the 
rolls,  and,  of  course,  quite  independently  of  the  main  driving  engine.  When 
one  end  only  of  the  upper  roll  is  raised  or  depressed,  the  distance  between 
the  end  bearings  (measured  along  the  roll)  increases,  and  the  journals  become 
skewed,  and,  to  meet  this,  the  self-adjusting,  cylindrical  bearing-block  shown  in 
Fig.  7  is  employed. 

Bending  rolls  may  be  of  any  length  up  to  about  36  feet,  A  convenient 
machine  has  rolls  a6  feet  long,  and  is  capable  of  dealing  with  24-feet  shell 
plates,  for,  of  course,  when  a  plate  is  rolled  diagonaJly,  it  must,  to  clear  the 
end  standards,  be  somewhat  shorter  than  the  rolls.  Most  machines  are  designed 
with  sufficient  strength  to  bend  transversely,  when  cold,  full-length  plates  havit^ 
a  thickness  up  to  r^  or  even  ij  inch.  The  bottom  rolls,  if  shorter  than  a6  feet, 
are  usually  of  cast  iron,  hollow,  with  a  forged  spindle ;  if  longer  they  cannot  be 
cast,  in  which  case  they  are  solid  steel  forgings,  drawn  down  from  a  large  ingoL 
They  are  supported  against  deflecting  pressures  by  "friction  rollers,"  at  two  or 
three  points  in  tlieir  length  (as  shown  in  Fig.  9,  Plate  95) ;  and,  as  in  their  cast 
therefore,  special  strength  is  not  necessary,  they  may  be  of  small  diameter,  about 
18  inches,  even  in  the  largest  machines.  The  top  roller,  on  the  other  hand,  il 
usually  only  held  by  its  end  journals,  and,  consequently,  when  bending  long  w 
thick  plates  cold,  it  may  bend  considerably,  or  even  break ;  to  secure,  therefon^ 
the  necessary  strength  (combined  with  a  moderate  diameter),  it  is  made  of  soM 
forged  steel,  from  24  to  33  inches  diameter. 

The  bending  effect  of  the  rolls  does  not  extend  right  out  to  the  et^es  of  the 
plate.  This  will  be  evident  from  Fig.  8,  Plate  95,  where  it  will  be  observed  that, 
when  the  plate  has  passed  through  to  the  extent  shown,  the  top  roll  ceases  to 
exert  any  further  bending  pressure.  It  is  evident  that  the  smaller  and  closer 
together  the  lower  rolls,  the  smaller  will  be  the  breadth  of  the  unrolled  margind 
part,  but,  of  course,  a  reduction  in  the  diameter  of  the  lower  rolls  requires  greater 
strength  in  the  upper  one,  for  the  shorter  span  of  the  plate  below  it  necessitate! 
a  greater  bending  pressure.  The  method  adopted  in  practice  for  bending  the 
marginal  part  is  to  place  a  narrow  slab  of  wood,  or  a  bar  of  convex  iron  on  the 
plate  near  the  edge,  as  shown  in  Fig.  9,  so  that  the  upper  roll  by  taking  contact 
with  it,  may  give  the  necessary  local  pressure.  In  the  case  of  thick  boiler  plates, 
the  incompleteness  of  the  circular  form  produced  by  the  bending  rolls  is  ■ 
serious  matter,  and,  accordingly,  in  many  cases  these  plates  are  not  rolled,  but 
are  shaped  in  a  hydraulic  bending  press. 

The  tendency  of  the  top  roll  to  spring  upwards  in  the  centre  when  bending 
a  long  plate  transversely  is  objectionable,  in  that  the  curvature  impressed  on 
the  plate  is  smaller  at  the  centre  than  at  the  ends.  This  is  usually  provided 
against  by  making  the  diameter  of  the  roll  about  i  inch  greater  at  the  mlddk 
than  at  the  ends,  i.e.  by  making  it  slightly  barrel  shaped,  in  which  case  an  upmrd 
deflection  of  half  an  inch  would  result  in  a  perfectly  straight  lower  edge.     A 
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machine  is  shown  in  Tig.  8,  Plate  115,  in  which  deflection  of  the  upper  roll  is 
prevented  by  a  powerful  girder,  placed  above  and  moving  in  one  with  it,  friction 
rollers  beinginterposed,  asshown  inFig.  g,  Plate  95.  This  design  is  also  advanta- 
geous in  that  it  permits  of  a  small,  easily  forged,  upper  roll,  capable  of  producing  a 
sharp  local  curvature,  close  to  the  edge,  but,  of  course,  the  beam  may  sometimes 
interfere  with  the  rolling  of  lube-like  plates.  When  rolling  heavy  plates,  the 
slight  barrel  shape  of  an  ordinary  top  roll  is  insufficient  to  secure  the  same  curva- 
ture from  end  to  end,  and  in  such  cases  the  pressure  at  the  central  part  is 
increased  by  laying  sheet  iron  or  thin  slabs  of  wood  on  this  part  of  the  plate, 
and  rolling  them  through  with  it.  Long  plates  which  require  a  sharp  transverse 
curvature  from  end  to  end,  are  sometimes  slightly  heated,  in  which  case,  as  the 
top  toll  does  not  bend  it  produces  the  same  curvature  througliout;  to  work  plates 
in  this  way,  however,  at  a  low  heat,  is  objectionable  (Art,  671), 

The  bending  rolls  are  used  for  other  parposea  besides  the  ordinary 
one  of  rolling  plates.  They  may  be  employed  for  knuckling  the  ends  of  lapped 
plates,  stem  plates,  etc.,  by  laying  a  short  piece  of  convex  bar  on  the  line  of  the 
knuckle  (curved,  if  the  knuckle  is  curved)  and  rolling  it  in  with  the  plate;  or  a 
sharp  bend  near  the  edge,  with  a  curved  knuckle,  may  be  impressed,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  10,  Plate  95,  by  placing  a  stout  iron  bar,  say  2  feet  long,  at  the  knuckle, 
and  advancing  the  plate  until  the  upper  roll  bears  upon  the  bar  and  bends  the 
plate,  then  backing  it  out,  shifting  the  bar  along,  and  again  advancing  the  plate, 
so  as  gradually  to  flange  it  to  the  proper  bevel  and  curvature ;  to  prevent  slipping, 
pieces  of  wood  must  be  inserted  above  and  below  as  shown.  They  may  also  be 
employed  as  a  bending  press,  by  using  only  the  depressing  force  of  the  top  roll; 
a  boss  plate,  for  instance,  may  be  roughly  shaped  in  tliis  way,  by  heating  it, 
placing  it  below  the  top  roll,  and  depressing  one  or  both  ends  so  as  to  mould  the 
plate  to  shape.  Or  they  may  be  adapted  for  flanging  all  sorts  of  plates,  by  tap 
bolting  to  the  top  roll  a  longitudinal  T  bar,  which,  when  the  roll  is  depressed, 
takes  contact  with  the  plate  and  bends  it  down  between  the  lower  rolls  (Fig.  la). 
Or  an  unattached  angle  bar  may  be  placed  between  the  plate  and  the  top  roll  as 
shown  in  Fig.  ii.  Plates  up  to  about  J  inch  in  thickness,  such  as  tank  margin 
plates,  may  be  flanged  cold  in  this  way,  but  thicker  ones,  such  as  garboard  plates, 
must  be  heated.  In  the  case  of  thin  plates,  a  sharp,  well-defined  knuckle  may 
be  secured  by  laying  a  large  flanged  angle  bar  between  the  lower  rolls,  to  act  as 
a  sort  of  die  {Fig.  13).  The  efficiency  of  the  bending  rolls  in  the  above  respects 
depends,  of  course,  on  the  power  of  the  depressing  gear ;  in  some  this  is  too 
small  for  anything  but  light  work.  A  convenient  method  of  flanging  small  thin 
plates  is  to  cut  a  deep,  narrow,  longitudinal  slot  in  one  of  the  lower  rolls,  so 
that  when  the  edge  of  the  plate  is  inserted  in  this  (Fig.  4),. and  the  rolls  are  put 
in  motion,  the  projecting  part  of  the  plate,  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  the 
upper  roll,  is  bent  over  with  a  sharp  knuckle. 

Art.  647.  Plates  as  delivered  from  the  steel  works  are  never  quite  fair  and 
flat,  but  are  more  or  less  bent,  twisted,  and  buckled.  The  usual  characteristic 
of  a  buckled  plate  is  a  flat  central  part  and  wavy  margins,  the  length  measured 
along  the  former  being  less  than  that  measured  along  the  latter.  This  peculiarity 
is  more  marked  in  thin  plates,  and  is  due  to  inaccuracies  in  the  cylindrical  form 
of  the  rolls  at  the  steel  works,  or  to  unequal  rates  of  cooling  after  the  rolling 
(Art.  679).  Buckled  or  unfair  plates  are  flattened  before  fitting  in  the  ship,  in  a 
machineknown  as  a  "mangle,"  "  plate  straight ener,"  or  "flattener."  One 
of  these  is  shown  in  Fig.  i,  Plate  ris,  and  in  section  in  Fig.  6,  Plate  95.  The 
three  lower  rolls  are  driven  in  the  same  direction  and  at  the  same  speed,  the 
four  upper  ones  run  idly,  and  may  be  raised  or  lowered  simultaneously  by  means 
of  one  large  hand  wheel;  the  two  end  ones,  however,  may  be  adjusted 
separately,  by  separate  hand  wheels.  The  plates  are  mangled  cold ;  if  healed 
they  would  stretch,  and  in  cooling  might  again  become  buckled.  One  is  shown 
I  in  process  of  mangling,  and  it  will  be  observed  that,  as  it  passes  through  the 
■  machine,  a  series  of  ever- changing,  wave-like  undulations  is  impressed  upon  it. 
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the  elTect  of  which  is  to  stretch  the  flat  or  taut  portions  of  die  plate,  and  ttm 
obliterate  their  drawing  or  buckling  efTect  on  the  margins.  The  extent  of  tbe 
stretching  effect  depends,  of  course,  on  the  pressure  of  the  rolls  and  the  uambet 
of  times  the  plate  is  passed  through.  Ultimately,  when  the  plate  is  vitbdnwn, 
tiie  pressure  of  the  last  top  roll  is  so  adjusted  as  to  neutralize  the  bending  eflea 
of  the  one  next  it,  so  that  the  plate  may  emerj^e  straight. 

Some  modern  plate  flatteners  are  sufficiently  large  and  poweifiil  to  deal  vidt 
i^-inch  plates,  up  to  S  feet  in  breadth,  such  as  may  be  employed  for  the 
protective  decks  of  warships,  but  ordinary  machines  are  not  usually  capable  of 
dealing  with  pktcs  thicker  than  about  ^inch,  or  broader  than  5  feet  Thick 
plates  are  not  often  buckled ;  they  may  be  bent  and  twisted,  but  such  defomutiOD, 
and  even  slight  buckling,  may  be  eliminated  by  passing  thetn  backwanis  ud 
forwards  through  the  ordinary  bending  rolls,  turning  them  upside  down  after 
each  pass,  so  as  to  reverse  or  eliminate  the  curvature.  It  is  advantageous  that 
a  plate  straightener  should  be  strong,  so  that  when  fairing  broad  or  thick  jdate^ 
the  rolls  may  not  spring  away  from  their  work.  In  a  weak  machine  the  bendii^ 
of  the  rolls  may  entirely  nullify  their  fairing  effect,  for  the  pressure  at  the  middle 
of  the  plate,  just  where  it  is  wanted,  becomes  small,  and  that  at  the  mafgin, 
where  not  required,  great.  In  practice  this  is  met  by  rolling  in  with  the  centnl 
part  of  the  plate,  sheet  iron,  or  thin  slabs  of  elm,  so  as  to  concentrate  ibe 
bending  and  stretching  effect  where  most  required.  If  a  thin  plate  is  so  mndi 
buckled  as  to  resist  the  flattening  effect  of  the  mangle,  it  may  be  iaired  bj 
heating  it  all  over,  hammering  it  flat  on  the  slabs,  and  then  allowing  it  to  cool 
uniformly,  for  which  purpose  the  margins — which  tend  to  cool  more  rapidly  Uhd 
the  central  part — may  be  covered  with  ashes,  or  the  cooling  of  the  central  [Bit 
may  be  expedited  with  water  or  by  other  means.  In  some  cases,  after  fairing  1 
thin  plate  as  far  as  possible  in  the  mangle,  those  parts  which  are  still  drawn  a 
taut  may  be  extended  by  hammering  on  an  anvil  or  slab.  The  thin  shell  platei 
of  torpedo  boats  are  usually  galvanized  before  any  work  is  done  to  them,  lod 
although  they  may  be  badly  buckled  they  are  faired  entirely  by  hammering  on  1 
large  level  slab  ;  for  not  only  would  mangling  be  insufficient  to  flatten  them,  bat 
it  would  injure  the  galvanizing,  which,  curiously  enough,  appears  to  be  little 
affected  by  the  hammer  blows.  Shell  plates  and  others  are  usually  mangled  U 
a  final  oiieration,  but  plates  nhidi  are  very  much  buckled  should  be  flattened 
before  teniplating,  for  the  stretching  effect  might  spoil  the  coincidence  of  the 

Art-  648.  A  garboard-flanging  machine  for  flanging   plates  by  han<! 

power  when  hot,  is  shown  in  Fig.  i,  Plate  95,  as  also  its  mode  of  operation. 
In  modern  establishments,  hydr.aulic  cold-flanging  machines  have  entirely 
superseded  the  older  hot-flanging  machines.  Formerly,  of  course,  with  iron 
plates,  heating  was  essential,  and  as  the  plates  were  bent  parallel  with  the  grain, 
an  extra  good  quality  of  iron  hail  to  be  employed  for  the  garboard  strakes. 
The  red-hot  plate  P  is  clamped  in  place  by  tbe  beam  B,  which  is  forced  down 
upon  it  by  a  wedge  W,  jiassing  through  a  standard,  one  at  each  end.  Tlie  bean 
is  raised  and  lowered,  expeditiously,  by  long  levers,  Ij.  It  is  essential  that  there 
shall  be  no  delay  in  fixing  the  plate  in  place,  otherwise  it  might  become  too  cold 
and  stiff  for  the  subsequent  flanging.  The  flanging  roller  R  is  raised  or  lowered 
by  winch  handles  H,  working  a  train  of  geared  wheels  as  shown  ;  in  some 
modern  machines  hydraulic  power  is  employed,  which,  of  course,  on  account  of 
the  greater  expedition,  is  very  advantageous;  in  such  machines,  however,  the 
power  is  so  great  that  the  plates  may  Ire  flanged  cold,  so  that  they  are  really 
eolJ-Jianging  machines.  Either  end  of  (he  roller  may  be  raised  or  lowered  more 
than  the  other,  so  as  to  vary  the  bevel  of  the  flange  from  end  to  end  of  the  plate. 
The  required  bevel  is  obtained  by  .set-irons,  one  for  each  end,  bent  previously 
in  the  berth  the  plate  is  to  occupy  in  the  ship.  The  radius  of  knuckle  may  be 
increased  or  diminished  to  suit  thick  or  thin  plates,  by  adjusting  the  roller  out  or 
in  by  the  screw  S.     0*¥iiig  10  the  iniperlect  clamping  effect  of  the  beam,  the 
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plate  is  apt  to  slip  under  it,  so  that  the  flange  is  usudly  made  an  inch  or  bo 
broader  than  necessary,  and  is'sheaied  as  required  subsequently.  The  contact 
of  the  hot  plate  with  the  cast-iron  material  of  the  machine  and  clamping  beam, 
tends,  by  local  heating  and  expansion,  to  cause  the  rupture  of  these  parts,  and, 
accordingly,  to  prevent  undue  Ijeating,  both  parts  are  cast  hollow,  so  that  they 
may  be  kept  full  of  water,  and  as  it  is  important  that  the  lower  part  should 
always  be  full  right  up  to  the  top,  it  should  be  kept  under  a  head  of  water,  by 
means  of  a  cistern  placed  above  it  Many  machines  have  been  broken  through 
neglect  of  this  precaution.  Some  of  the  later  ones  are  built  of  steel  plates  and 
bars,  which,  of  course,  do  not,  like  cast  iron,  fracture  when  locally  heated.  The 
sketch  shows  how,  after  the  flanging,  the  shell  portion  of  a  garboard  plate  may 
be  curved  transversely. 

Art.  649.  A  hydraulic  cold-flanging  machine  is  shown  in  Fig.  6, 
Plate  115,  and  in  section  in  Fig.  4,  Plate  83,  its  mode  of  action  being  also 
indicated.  The  plate  about  to  be  flanged  is  cj  imped  firmly  in  place,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  4,  by  the  sliding  wedge  piece  ^V,  which  is  tapered  longitudinally,  and  is 
forced  on  end  by  a  small  ram.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  lip  round  which  the 
plate  is  bent  projects  beyond  the  lower  clamping  piece  P  (Art.  668).  The 
roller  R,  which  is  actuated  by  two  hydraulic  rams,  may  be  raised,  or  lowered, 
one  end  more  than  the  other,  so  as  to  make  a  flange  having  a  bevel  varying 
from  end  to  end;  this,  of  course,  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  the  end  garboard 
plates  or  dished  keel  plates.  Bulkhead  plates  are  often  double  Qanged,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  4,  the  small  flange  being  made  first  A  joggled  flange 
(A,  Fig.  4)  jnay  be  produced  by  introducing  two  liners  of  suitable  thfckness,  one 
below  and  one  above  the  portion  of  the  plate  about  to  be  flanged  (but  not  over 
each  other),  when  the  clamping  of  the  plate  in  place  produces  the  required 
joggle.  This  is  useful  in  the  case  of  flanged  floors  when  the  tank-top  plating  is 
not  joggled,  and  in  some  flanged  bracket  plates.  When  flanging  floor  or 
bulkhead  plates,  a  portion  at  each  corner  (see  B,  Fig,  4)  is  usually  removed 
before  the  flanging  (Fig.  s,  Plate  93,  and  Plate  101).  Sometimes  this  is  done 
by  punching  contiguous  small  holes,  in  which  case,  as  the  edge  is  rendered 
brittle,  the  knuckle  is  very  apt  to  crack  at  this  point ;  to  avoid  this,  therefore,  the 
comer  should  be  removed  by  a  small  manhole  punch,  whose  shearing  action 
makes  a  clean  cut,  and  does  not  cause  so  much  brittleness  in  the  steel.  Some 
cold-flanging  machines  are  capable  of  dealing  with  plates  36  feet  long.  Plates 
longer  than  the  machine  may  be  flanged  by  doing  the  work  gradually,  shifting  the 
plate  endwise  after  each  part  of  the  edge  is  more  or  less  perfectly  flanged,  then 
going  over  it  a  second  time. 

Art.  650.  A  hydraulic  manhole -pan  ohlng  machine  is  shown  in  Fig.  9, 
Plate  1 1  s ;  the  punch  and  die  are  detachable,  various  sizes  being  provided  for 
holes  of  different  dimensions.  It  may  also  be  used  for  flanging  and  joggling 
purposes.  Three  kinds  of  punches  are  shown  in  Figs.  15,  16,  and  17,  Plate  95. 
It  will  be  observed  that,  as  in  each  case  the  face  is  bevelled,  the  action  is 
a  shearing  one,  which,  of  course,  causes  a  smaller  stress  on  the  machine.  The 
spiral-faced  punch  shown  in  Fig.  15  tears  the  part  removed,  and  is  less  efGcient 
than  the  others.  An  ordinary  punching  machine  is  sometimes  designed  to  punch 
small  manholes  in  thin  plates;  as  it  is  quick  in  action,  it  is  convenient  for 
punching  the  numerous  lightening  holes  in  the  floor  plates  of  a  cellular  double 
bottom;  it  may  be  made  to  produce  holes  of  large  size,  by  punching  two  or 
more  contiguous  small  ones.  Many  small  yards  are  not  equipped  with  a 
manhole  punch,  in  which  case  the  necessary  hole  is  made  by  punching 
consecutive  rivet  holes  (Fig,  14),  the  sharp  points  being  subsequently  chipped 
off  by  hand. 

Art.  651.  A  hydraulic  hand  punch,  known  as  a  "  bear,"  is  shown  in  outline 
in  Fig.  3A,  Plate  95.  This  machine  is  used  for  punching  odd  holes  in  the 
framework  of  the  ship,  for,  although  heavy  and  cumbrous  to  move  about,  it  is 
much  more  expeditious  than  the  ratchet  drills  otherwise  employed  for  such  work. 
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About  twelve  strokes  of  the  lever  handle  are  sufficient  to  punch  a  hole  throti^ 
|-inch  material.  Electric  and  pneumatic  drills  are  noiv  often  used  for  drillmg 
plated  decks  for  the  sheathing  bolts  ;  and  in  repair  work,  where  numerous  holes 
may  have  to  be  made  in  place,  or  shell  rivets  removed  by  drilling  through  their 
countersunk  heads  (Art  319). 

Art.  662.  A  plate-edge  planing  machine  is  shown  in  Fig.  3,  Plate  115. 
The  plate  is  clamped  in  place  by  the  screws  under  the  beam.  A  thin  piece  of 
timber  is  usually  introduced  between  the  plate  and  the  table,  to  give  frictioml 
resistance  against  the  tendency  of  the  knife  to  shift  the  plate,  which  may  be 
further  provided  against  by  inserting  ptns  in  the  holes  in  the  table.  In  shqc 
modem  machines,  small  hydraulic  rams  take  the  place  of  the  clamping  scren, 
thus  saving  both  time  and  labour.  The  end  supports  of  the  clamping  beam  aie 
so  formed  as  to  permit  of  plates  longer  than  the  machine  being  fixed  in  plan. 
The  cutter  is  propelled  from  end  to  end  of  the  machine  by  a  long  screwed 
spindle,  working  through  a  nut  in  the  carriage  carrying  the  cutter  ;  and  it  may  be 
revolved  on  its  own  axis  through  180  degrees,  so  as  to  cut  while  moving  in  either 
direction.  These  machines  are  usually  driven  by  belt  gearing,  stops  bang 
provided  to  shift  the  driving  belts,  and  thus  automatically  reverse  the  movenKnt 
of  the  cutter.  An  angle  planing  maohlne  is  shown  in  Fig.  18,  Plate  115. 
The  bar  is  drawn  through  by  rollers,  while  adjustable  cutters  plane  simultaneooslj 
the  two  edges  or  toes  (Art.  409). 

A  plate  Joggling  machine  (Art  143)  is  shown  by  the  diagram  in  F^.  3, 
Plate  95.  The  lower  drum  D  is  machine  driven,  and  as  the  plate  travels 
between  the  two  drums,  the  collars  C  impress  the  required  joggle,  the  depth  of 
which  may  be  varied  by  raising  or  lowering  the  upper  drum,  and  the  distance 
from  the  edge,  by  moving  out  or  in  the  block  B.  An  ordinary  punching  « 
shearing  machine  may  be  adapted  for  joggling  plates,  as  shown  in  Fig.  ri, 
Plate  95.  Fig.  10,  Plate  115,  shows  a  hydraolio  presB,  designed  for  JoggUsj 
all  sorts  of  bars  cold  (frames,  beams,  etc.).  The  joggling  is  done  as  shown  ii 
Fig.  8,  Plate  82.  It  may  also  be  employed  for  joggling  plate  landings,  but  for 
this  purpose  it  is  less  efficient  than  the  joggling  machine  just  described,  aod 
which  is  specially  designed  for  this  work,  for,  of  course,  in  the  case  of  pUia 
longer  than  the  stamp,  the  flanging  must  be  done  in  detail.  It  is  particuUrij 
useful  for  flanging  intercostal  plates,  bracket  plates,  etc. ;  for  it  makes  a  flange  of 
small  radius,  with  precision  and  expedition. 

Countersinking  machines  vary  in  design ;  formerly,  when  plates  were 
small,  the  spindle  was  often  fixed,  a  design  which  requires  the  plate  to  be  shifted 
for  each  hole ;  in  modern  machines  the  spindle  is  made  adjustable,  usually  by 
placing  it  on  a  radial  swinging  arm.  An  excellent  machine  of  this  kind  is  shown 
in  Fig.  13,  Plate  115 ;  the  too!  may  be  adjusted  with  a  touch  of  the  handle,  and 
commands  a  largu  area  of  plate. 
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PREPARING 

"  Art.  653.  All  important  matter  in  shipbuilding  is  the  preparation  of  tli^~ 
slipways,  or  bertha.  In  yards  where  the  ground  is  hard  and  solid,  the  keel 
blocks  for  any  particular  ship  may  be'Iaid  in  whatever  line  is  most  suitable, 
having  regard  to  the  size  of  ihc  ship,  the  launching  facilities,  and  the  space 
required  between  it  and  adjoining  vessels  under  construction  or  about  to  be 
buill,  Most  shipyards  are  divided  off,  more  or  less  permanently,  into  so  many 
berths.  If  the  ground  is  soft,  it  may  be  incapable  of  sustaining  the  weight  of  a 
large  vessel,  in  which  case,  to  avoid  subsidence,  piles  must  be  driven  in  the 
line  of  Ihe  keel  blocks  and  launching  ways.  Such  work  is  costly,  but,  of  course, 
if  well  done  and  sufficiently  extensive,  it  need  only  be  done  once.  In  each 
shipyard  experience  accumulates  as  to  the  weight-sustaining  capabilities  of  the 
ground,  and  those  berths  where  it  is  found  to  be  hard  and  good,  or  has  been 
made  so  by  piling,  are  reserved  for  heavy  vessels.  The  building  slip  for  a 
modem  Atlantic  liner,  or  armour-clad  battleship,  is  always  extensively  piled, 
for  not  only  is  the  weight  excessive,  but  the  value  at  stake  is  too  great  to 
warrant  any  risk.  The  ground  is  specially  severely  tried  by  an  armour-clad, 
because  both  it  and  its  launching  cradle  ate  short  compared  with  the  launching 
weight. 

During  the  building,  the  keel  blocks  take  the  greater  part  of  the  weight,  and 
the  bilge  blocks  and  shores  the  remainder  (tig.  3,  Plate  96),  The  most  critical 
pressure  occurs  during  the  launch,  for  then  the  whole  weight  of  the  hull  is 
transferred  to  the  two  strips  of  ground  under  the  launching  ways  (Fig.  8, 
Plate  97);  and  as  the  weight,  when  she  slides  down,  is  rapidly  transferred  from 
one  piece  of  ground  to  another,  a  severe  pressure  is  imposed  on  ground  which 
previously  has  suffered  none.  A  small  subsidence  during  the  launch  is  not 
unlikely  to  have  disastrous  consequences,  for  the  resulting  local  pressure  and 
friction  between  the  ways  may  cause  the  vessel  to  stop,  perhaps  in  a  critical 
position.  A  similar  subsidence  during  the  building  could  not  well  occur,  for 
the  various  shores  and  keel  blocks  are  under  constant  inspection,  and  are 
hardened  up  and  adjusted  as  required. 

The  softness  or  hardness  of  the  ground  may  be  tested  roughly  by  thrusting 
into  it  a  slender  rod  of  iron ;  if  this  can  bi^  forced  down  several  feet  by  the 
hands  alone,  the  ground  is  unfit  to  sustain  any  weight  without  piling.  In  most 
shipyards  the  ground  is  able,  without  piling,  to  sustain,  with  litde  or  no  sub- 
sidence, the  weight  of  ordinary  vessels.  It  is  usually  found  necessary,  however, 
to  pile  the  lower  end  or  Areast  of  the  slipway,  between  high  and  low  water 
(Fig.  I,  Plate  98),  for  an  excessive  pressure  occurs  here  during  the  launch,  and, 
owing  to  the  steep  slope  of  the  breast  and  th,e  wash  of  the  tide,  its  solidity  and 
permanence,  if  unpiled,  would  be  more  or  less  doubtful.  Excessive  pressure 
may  occur  here  during  the  i.iunch,  because,  when  the  greater  part  of  the  cradle 
has  left  the  ground  ways,  a  corresponding  part  of  the  weight  of  the  hull  may 
not  be  walerborne ;  and  the  pressure,  moreover,  may  be  intensified  by  localiza- 
tion,  due  to  the  bull  pivoting  about  the  end  of  the  ways,  as  shown  in  Figs.  3  and  4 
An  arrangement  of  piles  commonly  adopted  is  shown  in  Fig.  8,  Plate  97.  The 
cross  rows  are  from  4  to  6  feet  apart.     If  specially  heavy  ships  are  to  be  built, 

I  the  outer  piles,  which  fall  under  the  launching  ways,  are  duplicated.     The 
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horizontal  logs  distribute  the  sustaining  power  of  the  piles  and  foml  suiUblefouD- 
dations  and  fixtures  for  the  keel  blocks,  launching  ways,  and  shores.  Sometime), 
in  order  still  better  to  distribute  the  sustaining  power  of  the  piles,  fore-and-ift 
logs  are  laid  on  their  tops,  and  cross  logs  upon  Uiese.  When  all  the  ground  of 
the  slipway  is  bad,  or  when  it  is  intended  lo  build  vessels  of  great  weight,  the 
same  system  of  piling  is  carried  all  fore  and  aft,  with  the  omission,  perhaps,  of 
the  central  and  outer  piles  alternattly  in  alternate  transverse  rows.  In  yini 
where  only  light  vessels  are  built,  piling  even  at  the  ends  of  the  slipway  duj  be 
dispensed  with.  In  such  cases,  to  distribute  the  weight,  cross  logs  may  belvd 
(square  to  the  slipway)  flush  with  the  ground,  being  held  In  place  by  angle  bu^ 
driven  down  alongside  and  bolted  to  the  logs.  If  the  breast  is  exposed  to  the 
wash  of  the  tide,  stone  sets  are  laid  between  the  logs. 

Piles  are  usually  hewn  logs  about  15  inches  square,  pointed  and  shod  with 
iron;  sometimes,  in  Itss  substantia]  work,  fir  stems,  about  10  inches  diamettr 
at  the  butt,  are  employed.  They  should  be  long  enough  to  enter  the  gnwl 
subsoil,  which  may  be  at  any  depth  up  to  about  50  feet.  They  are  driven  suffi- 
ciently solidly  ivhen  a  blow  from  a  15  or  zo-cwt.  monkey,  falling  about  ao  feel, 
fails  to  move  them  more  thnn  about  half  an  inch.  A  series  of  piles  being 
driven,  their  tops  are  sawn  off,  and  the  cross  logs  laid  on  their  ends,  to  whidi 
tbey  are  usually  fastened  by  long  driving  bolts. 

Art.  664.  Consider  now  the  procedure  of  laying  the  keel  bloolu.  The 
position  and  inclination  of  the  keel  are  governed  by  the  requirements  of  the 
launch.  Vessels  built  on  narrow  rivers  must  be  inclined  to  the  breast,  so  diat 
they  may  be  launched  up  or  down  the  stream,  and  thus  allow  sufficient  cjeanooe 
for  pulling  them  up  afLer  they  have  left  the  ways.  On  good  ground  the  blocb 
are  sometimes  placed  directly  upon  it  (Fig.  6,  Plate  96), -but  in  most  cases,  to 
distribute  the  pressure,  stage  planks  are  first  laid  all  fore  and  aft,  as  shown  ia 
Fig.  14,  or  only  under  each  block,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3,  Plate  97.  If  the  graimd, 
being  unpiled,  is  doubtful,  or  if  a  large  vessel  is  to  be  built,  a  more  secoe 
foundation  is  made  by  laying  short  stage  planks  athwartship  close  togetbei 
all  fore-and-aft,  and  superposing  three  fore-and-aft  logs,  as  shown  in  Fig  J, 
Plate  96.  Having  prepared  the  foundation,  the  lower  blocks  are  laid  ifl 
fore-and-aft,  from  4  to  6  fuel  apart  (as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  Plate  97),  and  to  every 
third  or  fourth  an  upright  batten  is  nailed,  in  the  line  of,  and  standing  rather 
higher  lijan,  the  keel.  To  suit  ihe  dechvity  of  the  launching  ways,  the  keel  also 
is  inclined,  usually  about  ^'^  inch  to  the  foot  (in  yards  in  which  the  ground  has  1 
large  slope  this  may  be  greatly  exceeded).  Assuming  yj  inch  per  foot  to  be  the 
declivity,  a  straight-edge  about  zo  feet  long  is  prepared,  having  nailed  upon  it! 
side  a  short,  supplementary  slraight-cdge,  inclined  10  the  edge  of  the  first  bj 
^  inch  to  the  foot,  as  shown  in  Fig.  i,  Plate  97.  Starting  from  'midships,  the 
straight-edge  is  held  between  and  against  two  of  the  upright  battens,  one  end 
to  a  {jencil  mark  on  the  aftermost,  say,  3  fei;t  6  inches  above  the  ground,  and 
the  other  at  such  a  height  that  a  spirit-level  placed  on  the  supplementary  straight- 
edge indicates  the  horizontal ;  when  so  held  the  straight-edge  is  necessarily 
inclined  at  -jg  inch  to  the  foot,  and  the  position  of  its  edge  is  marked  with 
pencil  on  the  other  batten.  It  is  then  transferred  to  the  next  pair  of  battens, 
and  the  third  one  marked  in  the  same  way.  When  all  are  marked  they  are  cm 
square  across  at  the  marks,  and  a  wire,  resting  on  their  tops,  stretched  tightly 
from  end  to  end  of  the  slipway.  If  the  work  has  been  carefully  done  the  wire 
will  be  perfectly  straight,  and  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  lower  edge  of  the 
keel.  The  keel  blocks  are  now  built  up  to  within  3  or  4  inches  of  the  wire,  and 
top  pieces  fitted  of  just  the  proper  thickness  to  touch  it.  As  a  guide  in  laying 
the  keel,  the  transverse  position  of  the  wire  is  marked  across  an  edge  of  ead) 
top  piccf,  or  on  the  upright  battens,  which  may  be  left  in  place. 

Keel  blocks  are  simply  cuttings  from  pine  logs  of  any  kind,  from  18  inches 
to  iz  inches  square.  To  distribute  their  pressure  on  the  ground  the  bottom  one 
should  be  long,  say,  4  or  5  feet,  the  upper  ones  may  be  quite  short.    The 
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meihod  of  arranging  the  blocks  on  the  north-east  coast  of  England  is  shovn  in 
Fig.  2,  PUte  97,  and  that  adopted  on  the  Clyde  and  elsewhere,  in  Figs,  i  and  4. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  former  appears  to  be  less  substantial  than  the  latter, 
but  this  circumstance  is  met  by  the  greater  stability  of  the  blocks  and  by  the  use 
of  numerous  bilge  blocks.  When  the  declivity  of  the  vessel's  keel  is  consider- 
able, OT  when  the  keel  blocks  are  high  and  small,  the  latter  might  tend  to  trip, 
and  to  avoid  this,  fore-and-aft  tie  planks  are  placed  between  them,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  3,  and  diagonal  shores  introduced,  as  shown  in  Fig.  a.  Whatever  the 
arrangement  of  the  keel  blocks,  their  size  and  spacing  varies  with  the  weight  of 
the  vessel ;  in  a  large  one  they  must  be  stout  and  closely  spaced.  They  require 
to  be  removed  (one  or  two  at  a  time)  once,  at  least,  during  the  building,  so  that 
the  keel  may  be  riveted  and  caulked,  after  which  they  may  be  placed  closer 
together,  the  better  to  support  the  increasing  weight  of  the  hull ;  and  two  tapered 
pieces  of  bard  wood  are  introduced  immediately  below  the  keel,  to  permit  of 
adjustment,  and  facilitate  their  removal  at  the  launch. 

The  height  of  the  keel  above  the  ground  depends  on  circumstances ; 
to  permit  of  the  bottom  plating  amidships  being  conveniently  riveted,  it  should 
be  about  4  feet  above  the  ground,  and,  accordingly,  if  the  slope  of  the  building 
slip  and  of  the  keel  are  the  same,  this  would  be  the  height  all  fore  and  aft.  In 
some  yards,  however,  the  ground  has  very  little  slope,  in  which  case,  to  permit 
of  a  sufhcient  declivity  in  the  launching  ways,  the  forward  part  of  the  keel  must, 
necessarily,  nse  well  above  the  ground,  for  if  the  vessel's  fore-foot  were  below 
the  level  of  the  ground  ways  (whose  declivity  requires  that  they  shall  be  well 
above  the  ground  at  the  forward  end,  and  close  to  it  at  the  breast),  it  might, 
when  travelling  down,  take  contact  with  the  breast.  In  some  yards,  having 
slipways  with  little  slope,  the  fore-foot  of  a  long  vessel  may  be  elevated  ao  feet 
or  more  above  the  ground.  The  most  suitable  height  and  inclination  of  the 
keel  are  usually  decided  by  experience  gained  in  building  and  launching 
previous  vessels,  and,  in  the  absence  of  experience,  they  may  be  readily 
ascertained  by  making  a  profile  plan  of  the  berth,  showing  the  vessel  and 
launching  ways  in  position. 

Art.  655.  Consider  briefly  some  of  the  principal  matters  in  connection 
with  launching.  There  are  two  sets  of  launching  ways .-  the  fixed,  ground,  or 
standing  ways,  and  the  sliding  ways  or  bilge  logs  (Figs,  8  to  15,  Plate  97,  and 
Fig.  I,  Plate  98).  The  latter  form  the  lower  part  of  the  cradle,  the  upper  part 
of  which  consists  of  making-up  or  fiUing  pieces,  formed  of  cross  wedge-shaped  . 
blocks  or  fore-and-aft  phinks  of  balks  of  timber,  neatly  fitted  to  the  vessel's 
shell  plating.  The  ground  ways  arc  laid  at  the  required  height  and  inclination, 
on  closely  spaced  supporting  blocks,  or  fore-and-aft  logs,  stage  planks  being 
usually  laid  first  as  a  foundation  on  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  and  they  extend 
down  to,  or  nearly  down  to  low-water  mark,  so  that  their  ends  at  high  tide  may 
be  covered  by  from  3  to  6  feet  of  water  (Fig.  r,  Plate  98).  To  guide  the  shding 
ways  as  they  move  over  the  ground  ways,  there  is  a  projecting  ledge  piece  or 
ribband  (Figs.  1 1  and  1 2,  Plate  97),  bolted  either  to  the  inner  edge  of  the  sliding 
ways,  or  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  ground  ways ;  the  latter  position  involves  a 
longer  ribband,  but  it  has  the  advantage  of  preventing,  to  some  extent,  the 
escape  of  the  lubricating  grease.  On  the  north-east  coast  of  England  a  ribband 
is  usually  dispensed  with,  the  ground  ways  being  formed  with  a  transverse 
hollow,  and  the  sliders  with  a  corresponding  convexity  (Fig.  9),  Originally  this 
was  done,  no  doubt,  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  the  lubricant,  but  as  it  is  a 
difficult  matter  so  to  form  the  two  curved  surfaces  that  they  may  fit  accurately 
upon  each  other,  there  is  a  greater  likelihood  of  friction.  Another  formation,  in 
which  a  ribband  is  dispensed  with,  is  shown  in  Fig.  13 ;  an  essential  matter  here, 
is  that  the  depth  of'  the  check  must  be  identical  in  both  the  fixed  and  sliding 
ways,  all  fore  and  afL 

The  ways  are  either  of  yellow  or  pitch  pine,  but,  for  heavy  vessels,  American 
elm  or  oak  is  sometimes  employed,  either  all  fore  and  aft  or  only  for  the  outer 
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lengths  of  the  ground  ways  and  the  upper  lengths  of  the  sliders,  these  particular 
lengths  having  to  bear  the  most  pressure.  Sometimes  pine  ways  are  faced  with 
elm.  Their  size  varies  greatly  ;  large  shipyards  are  usually  provided  with  two  sets 
of  ways,  one  for  small  vessels  and  the  other  for  large ;  the  former  may  be 
composed  of  single  logs,  perhaps  15  inches  broad  by  9  inches  thick ;  the  latter 
of  two  logs  bolted  together,  having  a  combined  breadth  of  24  or  30  inches,  and 
a  thickness  of  13  or  ig  inches  (Fig.  ra,  Plate  97).  In  yards  which  employ 
hollow  ways,  supplunientary  flat  ones  are  laid  alongside  when  launching  extra 
heavy  vessels  (Fig.  10).  An  increase  in  the  thickness  of  the  ways  it 
advantageous  in  that,  as  it  is  accompanied  by  greater  rigidity,  ioequalities  in 
the  support  are  belter  bridged  over  and  distributed.  In  launching  any  paiticuUr 
vessel,  the  breadth  of  the  ways  should  be  such  that  the  pressure  on  each  square 
fool  of  their  surface  {i.e.  the  weight  of  the  ship  divided  by  the  total  area  of  the 
sliding  ways)  does  not  exceed  2^  tons.  Many  vessels  have  been  launched  with 
a  pressure  as  great  as  3  tons,  and  even  greater ;  but  in  such  cases  there  is  iisuallj 
early  evidenci;  of  excessive  friction,  the  grease  smoking  and  charring  with  tiw 
heat.  In  the  large  majority  of  launches  the  pressure  is  less  than  two  tons,  llie 
ways  employed  for  launching  warships  and  large  ocean  liners  are  very  broad; 
those  for  H.M.S.  Niobe  and  Ocean  were  each  5  feet  broad,  the  respecdn 
launching  weights  being  6300  and  7110  tons,  and  the  pressures  i'84and  a'stoos 
per  square  foot ;  the  ways  of  the  latter  vessel  were  teak  faced.  The  breadth  of 
the  ways  used  for  launching  the  s.s.  Oceanic  was  4i  feet;  the  launching  weight 
being  about  11,000  tons,  and  the  pressure  per  square  foot,  3'3S  tons.  In  the 
case  of  the  Maurclania  the  breadth  of  the  ways  was  6  feel,  the  launching  weight 
was  16,800  tons  and  the  pressure  per  square  foot,  z'2  tons. 

The  different  lengths  of  large  ground  ways  are  usually  connected,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  14,  Plate  97,  The  sliding  ways  are  butt-jointed  and  tied  together  by 
chains,  so  that  the  cradle  may  not  break,  lengthwise,  through  local  fricdon  or 
the  restraining  force  of  the  dog  shores ;  and  their  outer  ends  should  be  moored 
to  the  deck  by  ropes  or  chains  to  prevent  them  from  digging  into  the  ground  at 
the  bottom  of  the  river.  A  case  is  on  record  where,  during  the  launch,  a  vessel 
left  the  forward  part  of  the  ways  and  supporting  cradle  behind  her  on  the  ways 
near  the  breast ;  here  the  cradle  and  ways  were  made  In  three  separate  portions 
unconnected.  Very  commonly  the  forward  and  after  part  of  the  cradle  and 
ways  are  disconnected  amidships,  so  as  to  faciiitaie  their  recovery  after  the 
launch.  The  ground  ways  are  shored  sideways  to  prevent  transverse  movement 
(Fig.  8),  and  fore  and  aft  to  prevent  them  from  moving  down  with  the  ship, 
should  excessive  friction  occur  between  them  and  the  sliders.  The  port  arid 
starboard  ways  must  he  in  the  same  or  parallel  planes,  otherwise  the  vead 
would  heel  from  side  to  side  as  she  passed  over  them. 

The  ground  ways  are  usually  laid  with  a  fore-and-aft  camlMr 
(Fig.  r,  Plate  98).  The  amount  varies  In  different  yards,  a  round-up  of  2  feel 
In  400  Is  perhaps  the  maximum,  i  foot  is  probably  the  average.  The  curvatore 
should  be  uniform  from  end  to  end,  i.e.  it  should  he  that  of  the  circumference 
of  a  large  circle ;  sometimes,  however,  it  is  actually  increased  towards  the 
lower  end,  which  means,  of  course,  that  the  cradle,  when  it  comes  to  thit 
part,  must  cease  uniformly  to  support  the  vessel,  the  sliding  ways  bearing  on 
the  standing  ones  with  varying  pressure  throughout  Ihelr  length.  In  yardi 
where  an  increasing  camber  is  adopted,  the  declivity  Is  generally  larger  than 
usual,  so  that  the  accompanying  great  speed  of  the  launch  discounts  any 
prejudicial  effects  of  friction.  Camber  Is  not  essential;  in  some  cases  there 
may  be  none,  and  In  others  It  is  reversed,  the  ways  being  laid  with  a  hollow. 
The  latter  plan  is  useful  when  the  vessel  has  a  long  way  to  run,  and  when 
the  depth  of  the  water  into  which  she  is  launched  does  not  much  exceed 
her  draught.  It  Is  also  useful  In  the  case  of  long,  light-scan  til  nged,  shallow- 
draught  vessels,  of  the  torpedo-boat  or  river-steamer  class,  where,  to  avoid 
longitudinal  stress.  It  Is  desirable  that  they  should  enter  the  water  without  anjr 
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pivoting  nnovement  about  the  ends  of  the  nays,  such  as  is  illustrated  in 
Figs.  3  and  4,  Plate  9S. 

Camber  is  advantageous  in  that  it  permits  of  an  increasing  declivity,  so 
that  while  the  upper  part  of  the  ways  may  drop  only  about  J  inch  to  the 
foot,  the  lower  part  may  drop  |  inch,  or  50  per  cent.  more.  It  is  advan- 
tageous that  the  declivity  at  the  upper  part  should  not  much  exceed  i  inch 
to  the  foot,  for  this  is  sufficient  to  start  the  launch ;  it  permits  of  a  com- 
paratively small  declivity  in  the  vessel's  keel,  and  as  a  rule  it  does  not  greatly 
depart  from  the  natural  slope  of  the  ground,  which,  in  most  yards,  is  fairly 
level  at  the  upper  part,  with  an  increasing  slope  towards  the  breast.  With 
so  small  a  declivity  at  the  upper  part,  a  considerable  increase  is  required 
towards  the  bottom,  in  order  that  the  ends  of  the  ways  may  be  sufficiently 
immersed,  and  so  that  their  total  drop  may  be  sufficient  to  lower  the  vessel 
from  her  elevated  position  oir  the  building  slip  to  her  low  level  when  afloat ; 
in  large  vessels  the  total  drop  may  be  as  much  as  30  or  40  feet.  Further, 
when  the  depth  of  water  at  the  ends  of  the  ways  is  limited,  a,  considerable 
final  declivity  is  necessary  to  prevent  tipping  (Fig.  3,  Plate  98),  and  to  main- 
tain the  vessel's  motion  when  her  stem  enters,  and  is  impeded  by  the  water, 
so  that  she  may  not  linger  during  the  critical  phase  when  the  cradle  is  about 
to  leave  the  end  of  the  ground  ways.  Camber  is  also  useful  to  a  certain 
extent  as  a  provision  against  slight  subsidence  of  the  ground,  for  should  this 
occur  the  ways  would  merely  become  straight ;  if  they  were  straight  to  begin 
with,  they  would  become  hollow,  but,  of  course,  either  deformation  would  be 
objectionable. 

The  most  critical  period  of  a  launch  occurs  after  the  vessel's  centre  of 
gravity,  or  about  half  her  length,  has  passed  over  the  ends  of  the  ground  ways, 
for  if  the  immersion  of  the  after  part  is  insufficient  to  buoy  't  up,  the  entire 
hull  may  pivot  about  the  ends  of  the  ground  ways,  as  shown  in  Fig  3, 
Plate  98.  The  vessel  is  then  said  to  "  tip  ; "  the  tendency  is  a  dangerous  one, 
for,  as  her  bow  rises  out  of  the  cradle  and  the  weight  becomes  concentrated 
at  the  ends  of  the  ground  ways,  the  intense  local  pressure  may  damage  her 
bottom,  and  the  disturbance  of  the  cradle,  and  the  very  localized  and 
imperfect  nature  of  the  support  may  cause  her  to  crush  down  through  the 
cradle,  strike  the  breast,  and  remain  at  a  standstill  in  a  most  critical  position. 
The  tendency  to  tip  may  be  provided  against  either  by  extending  the  ways 
further  into  the  water,  so  that  their  ends  may  be  more  deeply  submerged,  or 
by  increasing  their  declivity  (Fig.  4,  Plate  98),  for,  as  both  methods  secure 
a  deeper  immersion  of  the  hull  when  partly  clear  of  the  ground  ways,  there 
is  a  larger  buoyant  moment  against  tipping.  It  might  also  be  provided  against 
by  filling  the  fore  peak  with  water,  for  as  this  has  the  effect  of  shifting  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  hull  forward,  the  stem  must  run  further  off  the  ways 
and  be  more  deeply  submerged  before  the  occurrence  of  the  tipping  phase. 
This  method  is  objectionable,  however,  in  that  it  increases  the  pressure  at  the 
forward  end  of  the  cradle  when  all  but  this  part  has  left  the  ground  ways.  A 
sufficiency  in  the  decUvity  may  render  comparatively  unimportant  the  depth 
of  water  at  the  ends  of  the  ways  ;  for  although,  when  launching  large  vessels, 
a  depth  of  4  or  5  feet  is  usually  desirable,  yet,  if  the  declivity  is  ample, 
successful  launches  may  be  made  with  half  as  much.  Many  vessels  are 
launched  with  no  water  at  all  on  the  ends  of  the  ways,  but  in  such  cases 
the  breast  terminates  in  a  steep  bank  or  wall,  so  that  there  is  no  chance  of  the 
fore-foot  being  injured  by  striking  the  ground  when  the  cradle  drops  off  the 
ends  of  the  ways.  It  may  be  readily  ascertained  by  calculation  whether  or  not, 
with  a  certain  declivity  and  depth  of  water  at  the  ends  of  the  ways,  the  vessel 
will  have  any  tendency  to  tip.i 

'  Many  inleicsling  matters  nnd  data,  ia  coiinetlion  witb  launching  and  Uancliing  calcii- 
lattonl,  will  be  found  !□  ihe  toUowire  papers  and  ilie  discussions  they  occasioned  :  Mr.  J.  W. 
Shepb«id,  and  Mi.  J,  D'Anguilor  Samuda,   Tram.  luititHHeH  of  Naval  Arcktiectt,   1S77. 
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As  a  vessel  progresses  down  the  ways,  there  arrives,  finally,  a  period  wbeo 
her  stem  leceiveG  so  mucti  buoyant  support  that  it  lifts,  and  causes  her  to 
pivot  abont  the  forward  end  of  th«  oradle,  or  fore  poppets  (Fig.  4, 
Plate  98),  In  very  fine-lined  vessels  tlie  poppets  consist  of  veitical  tiniber 
props,  ribbanded  together  (Fig.  a) ;  in  full  cargo  vessels  the  eoda  of  the  sliding 
ways  form  the  poppets.  In  fine-lined  vessels  the  poppets  give  but  a  pooi 
support,  for,  owing  to  the  V  form  of  the  bow  sections,  they  are  readil;  wedged 
outwards  by  a  small  excess  of  downward  pressure.  When  the  above  pivoting 
action  takes  place,  the  bow  of  a  fine  vessel  usually  slips  down  through  the 
cradle ;  the  circumstance,  however,  is  generally  unimportant,  for  it  occius  wixii 
the  cradle  is  nearly  clear  of  the  ground  ways,  and  as  the  vessel  is  in  npid 
motion  and  the  downward  plunge  of  the  bow  through  the  cradle  is  slow,  the 
cutway  fore-foot  usually  clears  the  breast  before  it  descends  to  its  level.  In 
large,  fine-lined  vessels  special  provision  may  4^6  made  against  the  fore-fool 
breaking  prematurely  through  the  cradle,  by  tying  the  heads  of  the  port  and 
Starboard  poppets  together  with  chains  or  plate  ties  passed  below  the  fore-foot 
(Fig.  2),  or  by  riveting  temporary  lugs  or  shoes  to  the  shell  plating  around  tbc 
heads  of  the  poppets;  also,  by  carrying  the  groimd  ways  well  out  beyofid 
the  end  of  the  breast,  and  by  digging  a  channel  between  their  ends,  so  that  die 
descending  fore-foot  may  clear  the  ground.  Pivoting  action  is  only  dangerao 
when  it  occurs  prematurely,  before  the  foie-foot  has  approached  suffidcndr 
near  the  ends  of  the  gro  nd  ways  (Fig.  4),  and  this  may  happen  if  the  final 
declivity  is  too  great,  or  if  there  is  loo  much  water  on  the  ends  of  the  wajt 
In  the  case  of  long,  shallow-draught,  light-scantlinged  vessels,  such  as  torpedo 
boats  and  paddle  steamers,  it  may  be  objectionable  in  causing  considenbk 
longitudinal  stress  in  the  structure  of  the  hull ;  such  vessels,  therefore,  sbooU 
be  launched  on  ways  of  small  declivity,  carried  out  well  below  the  water  an- 
ditions  which  may  be  secured  by  giving  them  a  hollow  camber. 

The  distance  betvreen  the  ways,  centre  to  centre,  is  usually  about  aat- 
third  the  vessel's  beam ;  in  a  large,  heavy  vessel  the  precise  distance  should  be 
decided  by  the  structural  arrangement  of  the  hull,  for  they  should  be  so  i^iced 
that  side  longitudinals  or  keelsons  may  take  the  pressure  of  the  ways ;  it  miT 
also  be  decided,  of  course,  by  the  position  of  the  yard  piling.  In  vessels  of 
great  weight  and  wide  frame- spacing,  shores  and  fillings  are  sometimes  fitted 
within  the  hull,  to  distribute  the  supporting  effect  of  the  cradle  from  one  partlo 
another,  and  reinforce  the  shell  against  excessive  local  pressure.  In  warships 
this  is  particularly  necessary,  because  of  their  great  weight,  wide  frame-spacing 
and  slender  scanilings.  The  closi^r  together  the  ways,  the  more  extensive  tin 
support  received  from  the  cradle,  for  it  may  be  carried  further  forward  and  »ft 
before  it  leaves  the  flat  part  of  the  bottom,  and,  by  placing  the  fore  poppd 
nearer  the  stem,  the  tendency  to  premature  pivoting  is  minimized.  In  long, 
finc-iined  vessels  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  hull  at  either  end  may  over- 
hang the  cradle,  in  some  cases  as  much  as  70  feet.  Witli  fiat  ways,  in  which  the 
ribband  is  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  standing  ones  or  on  the  inner  edge  of  the 
sliders,  the  distance  between  the  standing  ways  is  usually  increased  from  i  to  1 
inches  towards  the  breast,  to  allow  for  any  slight  displacement  of  the  cndlt 
during  the  launch,  and  lo  give  additional  side  play  should  the  vessel's  stem, 
when  water-borne,  drift  laterally  with  the  tide  (a  similar  effect  canno.t  be  secured 
with  hollow  ways) ;  in  any  case,  of  course,  the  ribbands  have  about  ^  inch  d 
clearance  from  the  side  of  the  ways. 

Two  or  three  days  before  the  launch,  the  cradle,  which  has  usually  been  fitted 
in  place  temporarily,  is  taken  adrift,  and  the  surface  of  both  the  sliding  ind 
standing  ways  (the  latter  in  way  of  the  cradle  only)  covered  thickly  with  melted 

AV.lieTinv,  7Vd,M.  hnHlulioH  of  Xa:  ill  ArchitKls.  18S2.  H,  C.  Gannaway,  TVata.  A'erik-E^ 
Coati  JmliiuiioH  ej  l:»i:iums  ami  Mii/l-uilJfs,  lasS-;.  IJ.  R.  Champness,  Ttjhi.  Ina 
tulicn  of  Mtehauical  EiixtHicTX.  iSyg.  W.J.  Luke,  Trans.  InHilulion  ef  JVaval  ArddacU. 
KJ07.     Thf  Shifbuildir,  V-ji.  I.  No.  4- 
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tallow  (usually  Russian  UUow,  of  the  best  quality);  whea  this  has  hardened,  it 
is  smeared  with  soft  soap,  and  sometimes  with  train  oil  in  addition,  after  which 
the  sliding  ways  and  the  various  malcing-up  pieces  of  the  cradle  are  replaced. 
Before  greasing  the  ways  they  are  scraped  dean  ;  if  planed  they  should  be  planed 
across  the  grain,  for  the  resulting  somewhat  rough  surface  gives  a  better  hold  for 
the  tallow.  On  the  morning  of  the  launch  the  exposed  outer  parts  of  the 
standing  ways  are  greased. and  soaped,  and  the  cradle  is  "set-up"  by  driving, 
with  battering  rams  or  mauls,  long  tapered  wedges  between  the  making-up  pieces 
(Figs.  8  and  9,  Plate  97).  The  setting-up  of  the  cradle  takes  some  of  the 
'vessel's  weight  off  the  keel  blocks,  which  are  then  split  out. 

Until  the  moment  of  launching,  the  sliding  ways  are  locked  to  the  ground 
ways  by  a.  dog-shore  or  dagger,  one  on  either  side  at  the  forward  end,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  15,  Plate  97,  and  Fig.  r,  Plate  98,  A  large,  heavy  vessel,  when 
free  of  all  keel  and  bilge  blocks,  may  exert  an  intense  compressive  force  on  the 
dog-shores,  and,  perhaps,  by  crushing  them,  launch  herself  prematurely,  with 
.  disastrous  results.  This  is  avoided  in  several  ways :  thus,  it  is  usual  to  leave  in 
a  few  of  the  keel  blocks,  and  a  pair  of  bilge  blocks,  at  the  forward  end,  and  the 
sliding  and  ground  ways  may  be  dogged  together  at  various  points,  and  in  very 
lai^e  vessels  an  auxiliary  pair  of  dog-shores  may  be  introduced  at  the  after  end. 
These  extra  securities  are  cast  adrift  at  the  last  moment ;  as  a  rule,  the  foremost 
keel  blocks  do  not  require  to  be  removed,  the  vessel  tripping  them  out  of  the  way 
as  she  begins  to  move.  In  some  yards  on  the  north-east  coast  of  England  di^- 
shores  are  dispensed  with,  the  ship,  after  the  removal  of  the  keel  blocks  and 
shores,  being  held  in  place  by  numerous  bilge  blocks;  these  are  then  removed, 
working  from  the  stem  towards  the  bow,  the  ship  usually  beginning  to  move 
before  the  last  pair  on  either  side  are  removed.  To  facilitate  their  removal,  and 
prevent  damage  should  the  vessel  force  herself  past  them,  the  upper  parts  are 
tapered  fore  and  aft,  as  shown  in  Fig.  5,  Plate  96.  The  heads  of  the  two  dog- 
shores are  sometimes  struck  down  independently,  by  sledge  hammers,  but,  to 
ensure  effectire  and  simultaneous  action,  it  is  better,  if  there  is  sufficient  room 
above  them,  to  suspend  over  each  one  a  small  "  monkey,"  or  mass  of  iron,  which 
may  be  released  simultaneously  by  the  cutting  of  a  single  cord.  A  substitute 
for  the  usual  dagger  or  dog-shore  is  shown  in  Fig.  6,  Plate  98.  This  is  a.  useful 
arrangement  in  the  case  of  full  vessels,  where  there  may  not  be  sufficient  height 
to  strike  down  the  daggers.  It  is  usually  placed  amidships.  The  ram  cylinders 
on  either  side  are  connected  by  a  pipe,  another  pipe  being  led  to  a  force  pump 
or  hydraulic  accumulator.  To  release  the  trigger  or  pawl,  a.  cock  has  merely  to 
be  opened  to  let  the  water  out  of  the  ram  cylinder.  This  contrivance  ^  was  used 
at  the  Launch  of  the  g.s.  Oceanic,  and  is  now  in  very  general  use  for  large  vessels. 
In  case  the  vessel  should  fail  to  start  on  the  release  of  the  dog-shores,  it  is  usual 
to  introduce  a  hydraulic  starting  ram  (worked  by  a  small,  hand,  force  pump,  or 
by  pressure  water  from  an  accumulator),  under  the  fore-foot  or  at  the  upper  end 
of  each  sliding  way,  as  shown  in  Fig.  15,  Plate  97. 

When  launched  in  open  water,  the  vessel  is  bronght  up,  when  clear  of 
the  ways,  by  dropping  an  anchor,  which  is  slipped  when  the  tug  boat  takes 
charge.  When  launched  in  a  narrow  river,  she  must  be  stopped  quickly  before 
her  stem  {or  bow,  if  launched  bow  first)  strikes  the  opposite  bank,  the  keel  being 
laid  at  such  an  angle,  up  or  down  the  river,  as  will  give  sufficient  clearance  for 
pulling  her  up  after  she  has  left  the  ways.  This  is  done  by  leading  cables  or 
wire  hawsers  from  the  bows  or  quarters,  and  attaching  them  to  anchoft  buried  in 
the  ground  or  to  heavy  weights,  or  drags,  composed  of  coils  of  chain  or  piles  of 
plates,  whose  friction  with  the  ground,  as  they  are  pulled  over  it,  gradually  brings 
the  vessel  to  rest.  If  room  permits,  the  latter  is  the  better  method,  for  a  chain 
cable,  when  attached  to  a  buried  anchor,  may  receive  so  severe  a  jerk  as  to 
break  it  (this  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence),  and  the  anchors  tear  up  the 
slipway.  In  many  cases  both  anchors  and  drags  are  employed,  in  combination. 
'  The  invenliiHi  of  Mi.  P.  Pboison. 
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On  the  north-east  coast  of  England  wire  hawsers  are  largely  employed  for 
launching  purposes,  some  being  as  lai^e  as  nine  inches  in  circumference;  ai 
they  are  more  yielding  than  a  chain,  they  are  less  liable  to  snap.  Vessels  of 
moderate  size  may  be  brought  up  with  two  cables,  which  may  be  passed  throa^ 
the  hawse  pipes  and  made  fast  inside,  usually  to  a  balk  of  timber  placed  athwait 
the  fore  hatch  below  the  deck.  Large  vessels  may  require  two  or  three  pairs  of 
cables,  which  are  nmde  fast  to  large  eye-plates  bolted,  on  the  vessel's  side.  On 
the  north-east  coast  of  England,  where  the  channel  in  front  of  some  yards  is  veij 
narrow,  and  the  launching  declivity  excessive,  as  many  as  eight  cables  may  be 
employed,  both  wire  and  chain,  all  made  fast  to  anchors,  so  that  the  vessel  may 
be  pulled  up  dead,  before  her  bow  is  half  her  length  clear  of  the  ends  -of  Ibe 
ground  ways  ;  and  in  many  cases  the  cables  are  all  made  fast  on  one  side,  near 
the  stern,  at  the  water-line,  so  that  the  vessel  may  be  pulled  round  with  hersicm 
up  or  down. the  stream.  On  the  Clyde,  drags  are  preferred  to  anchors;  ibdt 
weight  varies  with  the  size  of  the  vessel.  Each  cable  is  usually  made  fast  to 
two,  three,  or  four  separate  masses,  each  weighing  from  5  to  15  tons,  but  with 
slack  chain  between,  so  that  only  one  at  a  time  is  started ;  thus,  immediately  tbe 
vessel  has  left  the  ways,  or  before  this  in  the  case  of  a  long  heavy  vessel,  all  tbe 
cables  become  taut  and  put  in  motion  the  first  drags  {i.*.  those,  nearest  dx 
breast) ;  about  10  feet  further  on,  the  second  lot  of  drags  receive  a  pull,  and  thtn 
again  the  third,  so  that  the  cables  receive  no  severe  jerk,  and  the  constanllf 
increasing  friction  pulls  the  vessel  gently  but  quickly  to  a  standstill.  To  bold 
the  rudder  amidships  during  the  launch,  its  quadrant  tiller  is  locked  by  sboro, 
or  in  steamers  it  may  be  fixed  below  by  a  pair  of  ribbands,  which  also  serve  to 
lock  the  propeller,  if  this  is  in  place  and  it  is  desired  that  it  shall  not  rerolre 
In  many  cases  neither  the  rudder  nor  propeller  is  fitted  until  after  the  launch. 

Vessels  which  are  built  on  narrow  rivers  or  canals  must  be  laimcbed 
BidewayB ;  on  the  North-American  lakes  this  is  the  usual  method,  even  witb 
large  vessels,  A  sketch  of  the  general  arrangement  of  a  broadside  launch  ii 
given  in  Fig.  5,  Plate  98.  To  support  the  vessel  uniformly  throughout  1« 
length,  numerous  ways  are  required;  they  are  usually  placed  at  intervals  of  foni 
10  to  15  feet.  A  few  of  them  have  guide  ribbands,  and  there  are  several  dog- 
shores, which  are  let  go  simuhaneously  by  falling  weights,  as  indicated  in  tbe 
drawing.  In  order  that  the  vessel  may  clear  the  ends  of  the  ways,  when  brought 
up  broadside  by  the  water,  she  must  be  launched  with  very  considerable  velocity, 
and  for  this  purpose  the  declivity  of  the  ways  at  the  outer  ends  may  be  as  great 
as  4  inches  to  the  foot.  Where  there  Is  no  tide,  there  may  be  no  water  on  tbe 
ends  of  the  ways,  in  which  case  the  vessel  is  practically  shot  over  the  breast,  or 
wall,  into  the  water.  The  outer  ends  of  the  ways  must  all  be  in  line  and 
parallel  to  the  vessel's  keel,  so  that  she  may  ckar  them  simultaneously.  It  may 
be  observed  that  the  s.s.  Great  Eastern  was  launched  broadside-on. 
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Art.  656.  Iron  appears  to  have  been  employed  as  a  substitute  for  wood 
as  early  as  1810,  but  for  many  years  it  was  only  used  in  a  tentative  fashion,  for 
cana!  barges  and  the  like.  By  1855  its  use  for  sea-going  vessels  had  become 
fairly  common,  and  Lloyd's  Register  issued  in  that  year  their  first  rules  for  iron 
vessels.  At  first  the  iron  supplied  to  the  shipyards  was  of  excellent  quality, 
being  both  tough  and  strong,  but  later,  when  it  was  observed  that  iron  hulls 
were  immensely  strong  compared  with  those  of  wood,'the  natural  tendency  to 
cheapen  construction  resulted  in  a  gradual  falling  off  in  quality,  until,  finally) 
the  use  of  inferior,  brittle  malerial  became  common,  the  term  "  boat  plates," 
currently  used,  being  significant  of  very  bad  iron.  Lloyd's  rules  required  the 
iron  used  in  classed  vessels  to  be  of  good,  malleable  quality,  capable  of  with- 
standing a  tensile  stress  of  zo  ions  with  the  grain,  and  18  tons  across  it,  but 
as  tests  were  not  enforced,  the  stipulation  did  not  have  the  desired  result  of 
ensuring  good  material.  The  only  test  imposed  was  the  mechanical  treatment 
the  plates  and  bars  received  when  being  worked  into  the  ship,  very  many 
cracking  during  the  process.  Latterly,  Lloyd's  rules  required  that  the  makers 
of  the  iron  should  stamp  their  name  on  every  plate  and  bar,  and  this  had  a 
good  effect  in  maintaining  a  certain  standard  of  quahty.  Although  iron  ships 
were  thus  often  built  of  very  poor  iron,  they  nevertheless  served  their  purpose 
well,  the  scantlings  in  vogue  being  sufficient  to  discount  defects  in  quality. 

Art.  657.  Steel  was  first  employed  as  early  as  1859,  for  some  high-speed 
paddle  steamers.'  This  was  ordinary  cast  or  puddled  steel,  which,  while 
possessing  the  high  [ensile  strength  of  about  40  tons  per  square  inch,  was  hard, 
brittle,  and  unreliable,  It  cost  about  ;£"4o  per  ton,  and  its  use,  therefore,  was 
confined  to  high-speed  steamers,  where  the  requirement  of  a  light  hull  made 
strength  in  the  structural  material  an  all-important  quality. 

Mild  steel  of  fairly  good  quality  was  first  produced  about  1875;  it  was 
used  in  that  year  in  France,  for  the  construction  of  warships.  Both  the 
Bessemer  and  Siemeri's  process  were  employed  in  its  manufacture,  the  quality 
of  the  material  made  by  either  process  being  then  much  the  same.  Bessemer 
steel  was  made  as  early  as  1S63,  but,  owing  to  imperfections  in  the  process,  its 
mechanical  qualities  were  for  many  years  little  better  than  those  of  cast  or 
puddled  steel,  and  as  it  was  even  more  costly,  its  employment  was  confined  to 
some  three  or  four  sailing-ships  and  a  few  light-draught  paddle  steamers.  By 
187s  great  improvements  had  been  made  in  the  Siemen's  process,  and  mild 
steel  of  excellent  quaUty,  little  if  at  all  inferior  to  that  now  employed,  at  once 
became  available."  It  was  used  in  that  year  for  H.M.S.  Iris  and  Aferairy,  the 
first  vessels  built  of  mild  steel  in  this  country.  As  regards  merchant  vessels,  it 
did  not  at  first  compete  very  keenly  with  iron,  for  although  Lloyd's  Register 
sanctioned  its  use,  and  allowed  a  reduction  in.  scantlings  of  20  per  cent.,  its  high 
price,  and  difficulties  in  securing  prompt  delivery,  delayed  its  general  adoption. 

1  Some  intercaling  purticulars  of  the  6rsl  steitn  vessels  will  be  found  in  a  paper  by  Sic 
John  Ravenhill.  TraHt.  Imlitiiiion  of  Naval  ArcMlecIs,  1881, 

'  A  full  description  ol  this  early  mild  sleel  will  be  found  in  a  paper  by  Mt.  Riley,  i~ 
the  Tram.  IniHMioniif  Naeal  Artkilsli,  1S76. 
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As  regards  merchant  vessels,  the  steel  en  may  be  dated  from  about  1S78,  Ux  10 
that  year  eleven  sieel  vessels  were  built,  and  in  each  succeeding  year  w.  lapidlf 
increasing  number. 

Art.  658.  Iron  plates  are  made  by  hammering  and  rolling  togelhet 
numerous  small  pieces  at  a  welding  temperature.  The  welding  is  not  sbsolotdf 
uniform  or  perfect,  for  as  the  slag  and  impurities  taken  up  during  the  puddliiig 
process  (when  the  iron  is  soft  and  pasty)  remain  interspersed  throughout  die 
mass,  they  separate  the  particles  of  pure  iron  and  preclude  homogeneonsnesi 
The  rolling  operation,  by  drawing  out  the  metallic  iron,  produces  a  fibrom 
texture  or  grain,  the  mass  being  composed  of  well-defined  longltTldliial 
fibres,  whose  imperfect  cohesion  due  to  the  entangled  impurities  cansti 
variations  in  the  strength  and  ductility  according  to  tbe  direction  in  whidi 
the  stress  is  applied.  Thus,  if  a  test  piece  is  pulled  with  the  grain,  its  fracture 
involves  the  fracture  of  every  fibre,  whereas  if  pulled  trosswise  some  of  the 
fibres,  instead  of  fracturing,  may  only  be  separated.  The  strength  of  good  iroo 
when  tested  crosswise  is  usually  about  10  per  cent,  less  than  when  tested 
longitudinally,  but  when  of  inferior  quality  the  difference  may  be  much  greater. 
Lloyd's  rules  specify  a  strength  of  so  tons  with,  and  18  across  the  grain;  tbe 
Admiralty  require  zi  tons  with,  and  18  across  the  grain,  but,  in  the  h^hetf 
quality,  at  and  18  tons. 

The  mechanical  qualities  of  Iron  plates  vary  greatly,  for  tbey  depeod 
not  only  on  the  quantity  and  nature  of  the  impurities  (which  vary  in  each  [date), 
but  on  their  distribution  and  on  the  texture  of  the  iron,  the  last  two  featora 
depending  on  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  manipulation  the  plate  receiva 
during  manufacture.     It  follows,  therefore,  that  different  plates  may  give  widdf 
different  results  under  test,  as  regards  both  strength  and  ductility;  it  is  foiUK^ 
for  instance,  that  test  pieces  cut  even  from  difiereut  parti  of  the  same  plate  may 
possess  different  mechanical  qualities.     Tensile  strength  is  no  criterion  of  the 
goodness  of  iron,  for  an  inferior  material,  having  a  large  percentage  of  ttnpaiideii 
is  often  stronger  than  a  high-class  one.     Thus,  while  a  soft,  pure,  Swedish  iroo 
may  have  a  tensile  strength  of  only  19  tons  per  square  inch,  a.  bard,  impure 
material,  resembling  puddled  steel  in  its  general  characterisdcs,  may  have  a 
strength  approaching  30  tons;  but  whereas  the  former  will  strettji  over  30  per 
cent,  of  its  length  (In  8  inches),  and  bund  through  large  angles  before  breaking, 
the  latter  will  not  stretch  at  all,  and  will  crack  almost  on  the  attempt  to  bend  it, 
the  fracture  showing  an  irregular,  crystalline  structure.     The  purity  and  good 
quality  of  Iron  Is  best  ascertained  by  ductility,  or  cold  bend  tests.    The  best  bar 
iron,  such  as  is  used  for  rjveis,  will  bend  double  before  cracking,  its  fracture 
(when  broken)  showing  a  uniform  silky  texture.     Compared  with  this  material, 
ordinary  ship  iron  is  bard  and  brittle ;  that  formerly  used  by  the  Admiralty,  and 
which  was  very  good  of  its  kind,  was  considered  satisfactory  if  it  stood  the  very 
moderate  cold  bend  tests  illustrated  in  Figs,  ai,  23,  and  25,  Plate  99;  the 
requirements  of  Lloyd's  Register  for  the  plates  of  iron  masts  being  shown  b 
Figs.  3o,  22,  and  24.     Even  when  hot,  a  5-inch  plate  of  ordinary  iron  will  not 
bend  crosswise  {i.c.  parallel  with  the  grain)  through  as  much  as  90  degrees,  and, 
consequently,  In  the  case  of  Iron  garboard  plates,  it  was  necessary  to  secure  a 
special  quality  of  iron,  the  plates  being  rolled  as  much  as  possible  crosswise  as 
well  as  longitudinally,  so  as  to  distribute  the  fibre  in  either  direction.     Iron 
bars,  when  in  process  of  manufacture,  are,  of  course,  only  rolled  longitudinally, 
and  as  the  fibre,  in  consequence,  lies  entirely  in  this  direction,  the  mechanical 
qualities  under  test  are  (wirticularly  poor;  in  tbe  days  of  iron  shipbuilding,  tbe 
frequent  failure  of  the  frames,  etc.,  during  the  bevelling  process  was  a  source  trf 
much  trouble. 

In  steel  ships  it  is  sometimes  preferred  to  use  iron  for  some  of  the  parti 
on  account  of  its  slower  rale  of  corrosion.  The  tank-top  plating  and  framework 
of  the  double  bottom  under  the  boiler,  for  instance,  may  advantageously  be 
made  of  iron,  so  as  to  minimize  the  raiiid  corrosion  that  generally  occurs  here. 
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In  these  parts  no  additional  thickness  is  needed  on  account  of  the  lesser 
strength  of  iron,  because  the  scantlings  of  steel  material  are  here  made  heavy 
to  allow  for  corrosion,  and  not  for  strength.  Exposed  weather-deck  plating 
is  also  particularly  subject  to  rapid  corrosion,  and  so  iron  is  sometimes  Ufed, 
but  as  Strength  is  important  here  the  scandings  must  be  increased.  Lloyd's 
rules  require  an  additional  thickness  of  10  per  cent.,  but,  of  course,  K  greater 
addition  may  be  needed>  if  the  vessel's  lougitudinal  strength  should  fall  below 
the  standard  required  for  freeboard  purposes  (Art.  83B).  With  the  same 
addition  it  is  permitted  to  use  iron  for  the  tank-top  and  framework  of  the 
double  bottom  clear  of  the  boiler  room,  also  for  bulkheads,  shaft  tunnel, 
casings,  hatchway  coamings,  and  bulwarks.  Rivets,  solid  pillars  and  forgings 
may  be  of  iron  without  increase  of  size. 

The  rules  of  the  British  Corporation  permit  of  the  use  of  iron  for  parts  not 
of  structural  importance;  also  for  deck  plating,  bulkheads  and  tunnel,  if 
increased  in  thickness  by  10  per  cent.  All  iron  must  be  of  "  best"  quality  and 
stamped  with  the  maker's  name :  that  for  the  last  two  items  must  have  a  tensile 
strength  of  20  and  18  tons,  with  and  across  the  fibre  respectively.  In  the  case 
of  exposed  weather-deck  plating  a  still  better  quality  of  iron  is  required ;  the 
minimum  tensile  strength  being  33  and  18  tons,  with  and  across  the  fibre 
respectively,  with  corresponding  elongations  of  8  and  4  per  cent,  in  8  inches. 
Bend  tests  must  stand  bending  cold  (over  a  radius  not  greater  than  twice  the 
thickness)  with  the  fibre  through  angles  varying  from  38  to  67  degrees  according 
as  the  material  varies  in  thickness  from  I5  to  J§  inch ;  the  angle  aerea  the  fibre 
varying  from  14  to  33  degrees.  These  tests  are  required  to  be  made  at  the 
ironworks. 

Art.  669.  Mild  steel  may  be  defined  as  pure,  homogeneous  iron,  with 
rather  less  than  i  per  cent,  of  certain  foreign  elements  (see  the  analysis  on  the 
opposite  page).  In  process  of  manufacture,  it  is  a  liquid  mass,  which,  when 
of  the  proper  composition,  is  poured  into  moulds  to  form  the  ingots  from  which 
the  plates  and  bars  are  subsequently  rolled.  The  foreign  elements  difier  from 
the  impurities  found  in  iron,  in  that  they  are  definite  in  amount,  and  are  so 
intimately  mixed  that  the  whole  forms  a  perfectly  dense,  homogeneous  alloy. 
The  slag  and  light  impuriues,  which,  in  the  case  of  iron,  become  mixed  up  with 
it  in  the  puddling  furnace  (the  heat  of  a  puddling  furnace  is  insufficient  to 
liquify  malleable  iron),  arc  entirely  absent  in  steel,  for  though  present  in  the 
furnace,  they  float  harmlessly  on  the  top  of  the  molten  metal.  JDwing  to  the 
perfect  horn ogeneousn ess  of  mild  steel,  its  physical  structure  is  comparatively 
Uttle  affected  by  mechanical  treatment,  for  although  this  causes  variations  in  the 
molecular  arrangement,  it  gives  rise  to  no  definite  fibre,  and,  consequently,  the 
physical  qualities  under  test  are  practically  tlie  same  in  whatever  direction 
the  stress  is  applied. 

In  the  case  of  iron,  the  extent  of  the  manipulation  or  "  worli "  it 
receives  during  the  hammering  and  rolling  process  has  a  far  greater  influence 
on  the  mechanical  qualities  than  its  composition  as  r^ards  impurities,  for  as 
the  latter  are  in  great  part  merely  entangled  in  the  mass,  variations  in  their 
amount  may  have  little  effect  on  its  behaviour  under  stress.  With  steel,  on  the 
Other  hand,  as  the  impurities  form  an  alloy,  they  have  a  commanding  influence 
on  the  molecular  structure,  and,  consequently,  a  very  small  variation  in  their 
proportion  may  have  a  most  commanding  eflfect  on  the  strength  and  other 
mechanical  qualities.'  In  steel  made  by  the  "  open-hearth  "  process,  the  more 
important  foreign  elements  are  almost  perfectly  under  control,  so  that  not  only 
is  great  uniformity  in  composition  readily  obtained,  but,  by  suitably  varying 
their  proportions,  widely  different  mechanical  qualities.  In  the  early  days 
of  mild  steel  the  foreign  elements  were  not  thoroughly  under  control,  and, 
consequently,  the   qualities   of  strength    and   mildness  were  matters  of  great 

'  Tlie  mechanical  mialilies  of  a  metal  mar  nndergo  a  com|ilete  change  by  •AXirf  wilb 
■nolher  and  even  (houeb  ihc  hiter  be  pmeni  at  a  very  imall  pcicentage. 
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uncertainly.  "  Mild  steel"  was  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  the  hard,  bnnie 
material  which  until  then  was  alone  known  as  steel.  The  term  "n^ld"  ii 
generally  used  in  contradistinction  to  "hard,"  and  signiSes  the  qualities  d 
softness,  ductility,  weldability,  and  insusceptibility  to  injury  by  heating  ud 
cooling  and  by  punching  and  shearing  operations. 

As  is,  of  course,  well  known,  it  is  the  element  carbon  which  transfoim 
pure  iron  into  sleel,  and,  within  «  certain  limit,  Ihe  ^eater  its  proportion  the 
harder  and  stronger  the  steel.  From  the  analysis  given  on  the  next  page  it  will 
be  observed  that  carbon  is  also  present  in  malleable  iron,  but  as  it  exists  ben 
mainly  as  an  entangled  impurity,  it  does  not  confer  hardness  and  strength,  Tlie 
softest  mild  steel  differs  liltle  from  a  chemically  pure  iron  ;  it  contains  lesi  that 
one-tenth  per  cent,  of  carbon,  its  st'rength  is  about  ao  tons  per  square  incb,  and 
it  stretches  more  than  30  per  cent -of  its  length  before  breaking.  In  passing 
from  this  material  to  a  bard,  high-carbon  steel,  the  qualities  of  mildn^  lad 
ductility  gradually  disappear.  The  hardest  steel — such  as  is  used  for  razors,  etc 
— contains  about  r-4  per  cent,  of  carbon,  its  tensile  strength  is  about  100  torn 
per  square  inch,  it  cannot  be  welded,  and,  of  course,  it  is  extremely  brittle. 
Between  these  two  extremes  (of  a  very  mild,  low-carbon  steel,  and  a  very  hard, 
high-carbon  one)  steel  of  any  required  strength  may  be  readily  produced, 
the  ductility  and  general  mildness,  however,  being  iit  inverse  proportiixi  to  the 
strength. 
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Art.  660.  In  considering  what  particula.r  "  grade  "  of  steel,  as  r^anb 
strength  and' mildness,  is  the  most  auitable  for  ships'  huUs,  it  is  evident 
that,  as  the  two  qualities  are  opposed,  a  suitable  compromise  must  be  made 
between  them.  In  i&TS>  when  mild  steel  of  almost  any  specified  strength  first 
became  available,  the  quality  of  mildness  was  deemed  so  innportant  that,  to 
obtain  it,  the  comparatively  low  strength  limits  of  26  tons'  minimum  and  30 
tons  maximum  were  adopted  (both  by  the  Admiralty  and  Lloyd's  Register); 
soon,  however,  they  were  raised  to  27  and  31  tons,  and  now  they  stand  at  j8 
and  32.  In  both  merchant  vessels  and  warships  steel  of  a  higher  strength  is 
sometimes  used  (Art.  66z).  The  great  value  formerly  set  upon  mildness,  and 
Ihe  consequent  inclination  to  adopt  a  comparatively  weak  material,  arose  from 
Ihe  circumstance  that  the  mild  steel  produced  prior  to  1875,  while  possessing 
ample  strength,  was  often  seriously  deficient  in  mildness  and  general  reliabihty. 
The  material  employed  in  France  was  apparently  very  treacherous  stuflf.*  By 
the  action  of  the  punch  or  shears  it  often  lost  as  much  as  50  per  cent  of  its 
strength,  and,  as  bending  or  hammering  treatment  was  often  followed  by  spon- 
taneous mpture,  it  was  found  necessary  to  anneal  every  part  after  manipulation, 
whether  it  had  been  worked  hot  or  cold.  As  it  was  particularly  susceptible  to 
injury  when  worked  hot,  bending  operations,  wherever  practicable,  were  done 

'  Riley.  '  Tliurslon. 

'  In  the  fi.lluwinj;,  Ihe  strcnglh  of  ni:i(ciial  is  staled  m  tons  fer  tfuare  I'nek. 

'  M.J.  Barlia,  '•  Aicoual  of  Hit  uie  tif  sleclin  Naval  Conslrucliiin." 
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cold,  by  hydraulic  machinery;  and  as  the  shock  of  hammer  blows  was  found  to 
be  injurious,  gradually  applied  pressures  were  substituted,  the  workmen  being 
forbidden  tbe  use  of  hammers.  In  riveting  operations  the  use  of  the  drift  was 
prohibited,  unfair  holes  being  corrected  by  rat-tail  files. 

Art.  661.  Steel  was  not  adapted  as  a  substitute  for  iron  merely  that  vessels 
built  of  it  might  be  stronger,  hut  in  order  that  the  smaller  scantlings  warranted 
by  its  greater  strength  and  better  mechanical  qualities  might,  by  reducing  the 
structural  weight,  increase  thcit  carrying  f>ower  and  commercial  efficiency.  An 
increase  in  commercial  efficiency  was,  of  course,  essential,  as  compensation  for 
the  greater  outlay,  for  in  those  days  steel  cost  about  twice  as  much  as  iron.  The 
decision  as  to  how  much  the  scantlings  might  be  reduced  rested  principally  with 
the  classification  societies,  who  concluded  that  a  diminution  of  one-fifth  was 
safely  permissible,  experience  indicating  that,  as  regards  strength  and  stifTuess, 
steel  and  iron  structures  were  then  fairly  equal. 

Now,  a  steel  plate  of  30  Ions  tensile  strength  is  50  per  cent,  stronger  than 
an  iron  one  of  30,  and,  accordingly,  as  regards  resistance  of  tensile  stress,  a 
reduction  in  thickness  of  one-third  would  still  leave  it  equally  capable.  But  the 
plates  and  bars  of  a  vessel's  hull  are  not  liable  only  to  tensile  stress,  but  also  to 
compressive,  shearing,  and  bending  stresses,  in  resisting  vhich  steel  is  not  so 
markedly  superior  to  iron ;  and,  moreover,  while  a  reduction  in  thickness  does 
not  affect  the  tensile  strength  of  a  plate  or  bar  (per  square  inch),  it  diminishes 
its  resistance  (per  square  inch)  to  compressive  and  bending  stresses.  Thus, 
while  the  resistance  offered  by,  say,  the  shell  plating  to  the  bending  effect  of 
water  pressure  (or  pressures  due  to  grounding)  varies  in  direct  proportion  to  its 
tensile  and  compressive  strength,  it  also  varies  as  the  cube  of  the  thickness ; 
and,  consequently,  a  reduction  of,  say,  one-third  in  the  thickness  would  be 
accompaniedbyabout  three  times  the  deflection  under  the  same  bending  pressure; 
it  follows,  therefore,  that  to  maintain  the  stitfness  unreduced,  a  steel  plate  two- 
thirds  the  thickness  of  an  iron  one  would  require  to  be  three  times  as  strong 
instead  of  only  one  and  a  half  times.'  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  tbe  important 
quality  of  stiffness  does  not  permit  of  a  reduction  in  scantlings  proportionate  to 
the  tensile  strength  of  the  material.  Another  reason  why  the  apparently  small 
reduction  of  one-fifth  should  be  adopted,  is  the  desirabihty  of  providing  against 
the  greater  loss  of  strength  which  steel,  compared  with  iron,  suffers  by  the  action 
of  the  punch  (Art.  373)- 

Art.  662.  The  use  of  steel  for  clasBod  veaaelB,  with  a  reduction  in 
scantlings  of  20  per  cent.,  was  sanctioned  by  Lloyd's  Register,  subject  to  its 
being  carefully  and  systematically  tested,  to  make  sure  that  it  possessed  the 
strength  on  which  the  reduction  in  scantlings  was  based,  and  that  it  was  mild 
and  reliable.  Tests  were  deemed  particularly  necessary,  (or  although  tbe  mild 
steel  of  that  period  was  superior  to  iron  (tests  of  which  were  not  made),  it 
exhibited,  on  occasion,  defects  so  unfamiliar  and  startling  that  considerable 
doubts  prevailed  as  to  the  propriety  of  employing  it  for  ships'  hulls.  For  although 
iron,  when  subjected  to  but  small  manipulation,  might  crack,  with  little  evidence 
'of  ductility,  the  phenomenon  was  familiar  and  not  unexpected,  whereas  in  the 
case  of  steel,  although  so  ductile  as  to  bend  like  copper,  it  sometimes  cracked 
of  its  own  accord,  or  as  an  immediate  result  of  some  simple  manipulation ;  and 
by  the  action  of  the  punch  it  sometimes  lost  almost  half  its  strength,  and  became 
quite  brittle.  The  desirability  of  testing  ship  iron,  though  often  urged,  was 
impracticable,  for  as  no  two  iron  plates  are  alike,  it  would  have  been  necessary 
to  test  each  one.  With  steel,  on  the  other  hand,  efBcient  testing  is  a  simple 
matter,  for  as  a  large  number  of  plates  and  bars  are  made  from  one  molten  mass 
or  "ckar^"  tests  made  from  one  or  two  of  them  may  serve  for  all.  The  tests 
required  by  Lloyd's  Register  were,  at  the  first,  carried  out  in  the  shipyard,  one 
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plate  in  every  fifty  or  so  being  chosen  at  random,  and  a  part  cut  off  to  nuketbe 
necessary  test  pieces.  1'his  pian,  however,  was  found  to  be  unsatisfacioiy,  bt 
as  it  was  possible  for  a  whole  charge  to  escape  testing,  bad  material  was  not 
always  discovered ;  then  the  cutting  of  test  pieces  from  the  [dates  spoiled  tbea 
for  theii  intended  purpose,  and  deUys  occurred  in  replacing  them.  Further, 
efficient  testing  machines  were  not  found  in  every  shipyard,  and  the  manufactuicn 
were  not  always  willing  to  replace  material  condemned  by  tests  not  made  a 
ttieir  presence.  In  view  of  tbese  objections,  therefore,  the  testing  of  the  sted 
was  intrusted  to  the  manufacturers,  the  operations  being  carried  out  in  the 
presence  of  Lloyd's  surveyors. 

As  the  testing  of  the  raw  material'  is  an  important  operation,  it  will 
be  well  to  notice  bow  it  is  carried  out,  and  other  matters  in  connectioD  with  tbc 
mechanical  qualities  of  steel  generally.  The  requirements  specified  bj  tbe 
Engineering  Standards  Committee  and  the  Classificatioo  Societies  ate  n 
follows : — 

Tensile  strength : — This  must  not  be  less  than  38,  nor  more  than  33  tm 
per  square  inch ;  excepting  plates  which  are  to  bf^fianged  cold,  where  a  tnazinnnn 
of  30  and  a  minimum  of  36  tons  is  permitted,  and  angle  and  other  bai^  vhiA 
may  have  a  maximum  strenfjth  of  33  tons  and  a  minimum  of  aS. 

Ductility ; — Tensile  test  pieces,  when  pulled  asunder,  must  stretch  not  In 
than  16  or  30  per  cent,  in  a  length  of  8  inches,  the  smaller  percentage  in  the 
case  of  material  thinner  than  '375  inch,  and  the  larger  for  material  of  thil 
thickness  and  above.  Further,  the  ductility  must  be  such  that  test  pieces  shiB 
bend  double  when  cold,  also,  after  being  heated  to  a  blood-red  (the  colour  to  be 
judged  indoors  in  the  shade)  and  quenched  in  water  not  hotter  than  80  dcgien 
Fahr.,  the  inner  radius  of  ttie  bend  not  being  greater  than  one  and  a  half  tinxi 
the  thtclcness  of  the  material  (see  Fig.  36,  Plate  99).  The  last  two  tests  ait 
often  referred  to  as  "  forge  tests,"  the  first  being  termed  a  "  cold  b<nd  test"  and 
the  other  a  "  temper  bend  test."  It  may  be  observed  that  good  steel  will  usallj 
stand  much  more  severe  bending  treatment  than  that  just  described ;  a  scvcR 
bend  lest  is  shown  in  Fig.  37,  Plate  99,  and  tests  of  angle  bars  in  Fig.  19. 

The  foregoing  tests  do  not,  of  course,  represent  actual  working  requirement^ 
but  simply  a  standard  of  excellence,  as  regards  the  combination  of  strength  and 
ductility,  readily  attained  in  carefully  made  steel.  They  may  be  regarded  11 
a  mechanical  analysis  of  tbe  nature  of  the  .steel,  failure  to  satisfy  which  signifies 
a  deficiency  in  some  important  characteristic.  They  are  useful  not  only  b 
proving  the  steel  capable  of  resisting  the  stresses  to  which  it  is  liable  whta 
forming  part  of  a  vessel's  hull,  but  in  withstanding  without  injury — latent  or 
apparent — the  manipulation  received  in  the  shipyard.  In  the  case  of  angle  and 
other  bats,  a  maximum  strength  limit  of  33  tons  in  place  of  33  is  permitted, 
because  the  rolling  to  which  they  arc  subjected  tends  to  raise  the  strength,  and 
as  the  function  of  bars  is  usually  to  stiften  and  support  plated  surfaces,  stiffness 
and  strength  are  here  particularly  advantageous  qualities.  In  the  case  of  plaia 
which  are  subjected  to  the  severe  treatment  of  cold  flanging,  a  minimum  streogtli 
of  26  tons  in  place  of  38  is  allowed,  in  order  to  permit  of  sufficient  ductility. 

The  usefulni-'ss  of  an  upper  strength  limit  may  not  at  first  sight  be 
apparent,  for  it  may  be  argut-d  that  so  long  as  the  steel  satisfies  the  ductility 
tests,  the  fact  of  its  strength  being  considerably  above  the  usual  maximum  would 
be  rather  advantageous  than  otherwise.  In  practice,  however,  it  is  found  that 
the  quality  of  mildnuss  varies  inversely  as  the  strength,  and  although  grot 
strength  is  in  itself  advantageous  (in  that  it  provides  a  high  factor  of  safety),  it 
is  not  so  if  accompanied  by  a  loss  of  other  useful  qualities.  Thus,  the  stronger 
the  steel  the  greater  is  the  injury  it  sufft:'rs  from  punching  and  shearing  operations, 
the  more  hkely  it  is  to  become  brittle  by  sudden  cooling,  and  the  less  easily  is 

■  Much  useful  inruim.-illim  cm  (he  subjeut  o 
Enfiiiieering  Stanilatcis  CummiUee(Arl.  680) ; 
Pbilu.wpliical  Society  in  lylJ. 
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it  welded.  The  efficiency  of  a  riveted  structure  may,  indeed,  be  diminished 
rather  than  increased  by  vaiiations  in  the  strength  and  stiffness  of  its  component 
parts,  for,  when  exposed  to  severe  stress,  the  more  ready  yielding  of  the  weak 
may  throw  undue  stress  on  the  strong,  tending  to  break  them  or  cause  local 
straining  of  the  riveting. 

When  a  tensile  test  piece  is  subjected  to  an  increasing  stress,  the  resistance 
it  oiTers  passes  through  two  phases.  The  first  prevails  until  the  stress  is  about 
half  the  breaking  strength ;  up  to  this  point  the  elongatlos  is  hardly  perceptible 
(it  equals  about  ^  of  the  length),  and  when  the  stress  is  removed  the  test  piece 
springs  back  to  its  original  lengtli,  i.e.  the  elasticity  up  to  this  point  is  perfect, 
the  steel  suffering  no  permanent  deformation  or  injury.  On  entering  the  second 
phase,  the  test  piece  begins  to  draw  out  visibly  and  permanently.  This  is  known 
as  the  "  yield  point."  When  it  is  reached,  the  permanent  stretch  which  imme- 
diately occurs  is  usually  rapid,  and  continues  for  some  time  without  any  further 
increase  in  the  load.  After  this  the  stretch  increases  with  each  increase  of  load, 
but  not  regularly  or  proportionately,  and  finally,  when  fracture  occurs,  the  test 
piece  may  be  25  per  cent,  longer  than  originally  (see  Figs.  9  to  la,  Plate  99). 
The  maximum  strength  in  the  first  phase  is  known  as  the  "  elastic  limit " ;  it 
measures  the  useful  strength  of  the  steel,  for  if  any  part  of  a  structure  were 
subjected  to  a  greater  stress,  the  resulting  permanent  stretch  might  be  latal  to 
the  integrity  of  the  whole.  But  although  the  elastic  limit  is  thus  more  important 
than  the  ultimate  strength,  it  is,  nevertheless,  almost  ignored  in  ordirukry  testing 
procedure ;  this  is  because  of  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  it,  i.i.  of  noting  at 
what  precise  stress  the  test  piece  begins  to  stretch  permanently,  and  also  because 
it  is  not  a  fixed  quantity,  but  varies  according  to  the  mechanical  treatment  to 
which  the  steel  has  previously  been  subjected.  With  ordinary  mild  steel  it  is 
usually  rather  less  than  half  the  breaking  load.  The  stronger  the  steel,  the  thore 
nearly  does  it  approach  the  breaking  strength;  in  high-carbon  tool  steel,  for 
instance,  in  which  the  breaking  strength  may  be  as  high  as  100  tons  per  square 
inch,  the  two  are  practically  the  same,  there  being  no  permanent  stretch  before 
fracture ;  but  although  such  material  might,  therefore,  stand  a  very  high  stress 
without  injury,  the  fact  of  its  having  little  or  no  ductility,  and  of  its  consequent 
liability  to  snap  short  under  sudden  stress,  makes  it  quite  unsuitable  for  structural 
purposes. 

What  is  known  as  the  "  factor  of  safety  "  is  the  excess  of  the  breaking 
strength  over  the  tNotking  stress.  Steam  boilers  and  land  structures,  such  as 
bridges,  ctCT  are  usually  designed  of  such  proportions  as  will  give  them — by 
calculation —an  ultimate  strength  from  four  to  six  times  the  greatest  stress  ever 
likely  to  be  experienced.  When  the  load  is  a  "live  load"  i.e.  one  whose  appli* 
cation  is  accompanied  by  shock  or  vibration,  a  larger  factor  of  safety  is  pro- 
vided than  when  it  is  a  " dead  load"  i.e.  one  whose  application  is  permanent  or 
gradually  applied.  In  the  case  of  some  very  long  vessels  the  stress  experienced 
by  certain  parts  of  the  hull  may,  under  certain  conditions,  approach  an  intensity 
of  ro  tons  per  square  inch,  which,  with  30-ton  steel,  would  give  a  factor  of 
safety  of  only  3 ;  and  if  the  elastic  limit  were,  say,  '5  of  the  breaking  strength, 
or  15  tons,  there  would  only  be  the  small  margin  of  5  tons  against  permanent 
Straining  of  the  hull.  A  factor  of  safely  of  3  is  less  than  would  be  considered 
prudent  for  land  structures,  but  even  in  the  few  vessels  whose  proportions  are 
such  as  to  make  so  high  a  stress  possible,  the  conditions  necessary  to  bring  it 
about  rarely  occur,  and  consequently  are  not  likely  to  cause  any  permanent 
barm  to  the  structure.  It  should  be  noticed  that  although,  when  steel  is  strained 
below  the  elastic  limit,  it  suffers  no  permanent  stretch,  still,  if  the  stress 
approaches  the  elastic  limit  and  is  repeated  sufficiently  often,  perhaps  thousands, 
or  millions  of  times,  fracture  will  finally  occur.  In  such  case  the  ultimate  failure 
is  due  to  what  is  termed  "  fatigue  "  of  the  steel.' 

for  torpedo  boats,  in  wliich  a  very  light,  yet  strong  hull  is  of  the  utmost 
'  Accurate  and  cihan^iiTC  htiguc  Icili  were  Ticsi  ini'li.-  iu  1871  by  Wiihler. 
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itnporiance,  il  beromes  very  advantageous  to  use  an  exceptionally  strong  st«t, 
so  that  the  scantlings  may  be  correspondingly  small-  The  material  now  gent- 
rally  used  in  such  vessels,  for  the  shell  plating  and  other  important  longiludiml 
parts,  has  a  tensile  strength  varying  from  37  to  43  tons  per  square  inch.  It  a 
known  as  "  high-teneile,"  or  "high-carbon"  Bteel,  the  percentage  of  carbon 
being  about  -40,  or  rather  more  than  twice  that  usual  in  ordinary  mitd  sted 
Although  so  strong,  its  ductility  is  very  good ;  the  elongation  is  frora  15  to  )0 
per  cent,  in  8  inches,  and  samples,  having  filed  edges,  may  be  bent  double  *iiH 
the  usual  radius  of  one  and  a  half  times  the  thickness.  As  steel  of  this  characlM 
is  greatly  damaged  by  the  action  of  the  punch,  alt  holes  must  be  drilled. 

High-tensile  steel  was  largely  used  in  the  hull  of  the  Cunard  steamer  Zuii- 
tania;  it  was  used  for  the  greater  part  of  the  topside  shell  plating,  for  a  largt 
portion  of  the  shelter-deck  plating  and  some  of  the  upper-deck  plating  as  weU. 
and  for  the  plating  of  the  main  bulkheads.  In  this  class  of  steel  the  percentage 
of  carbon  is  about  '24,  and  it  has  an  average  ultimate  strength  of  about  37  loni 
per  square  inch  (the  test  limits  were  34  to  38),  in  place  of  about  30  for  ordinsrf 
mild  steel.  In  the  most  important  ratio  of  elastic  limit  to  ultimate  strength  il 
is  also  superior,  this  being  477  per  cent,  as  against  43*5  per  cent,  for  ordinur 
mild  steel,  giving  elastic  limits  of  about  17-5  and  13  tons  respectively,'  InoUta 
respects  it  fully  satisfies  all  the  mechanical  tests  required  of  ordinary  mild  sted. 
The  advantage  gained  by  its  use  in  the  above  vessel  was  chiefly  the  greater 
strength  it  conferred  against  longitudinal  bending  stresses,  which,  in  a  T^sel  iif 
this  size,  were  necessarily  of  great  magnitude.  (The  maximum  bending  moment 
under  probably  the  most  trying  conditions  was  estimated  to  be  somewhat  0«t 
a  million  foot-tons.)  Its  use  ensured  that,  with  comparatively  moderate  scaol- 
lings,  the  tensile  stress  imposed  on  it  would  rarely  much  exceed  half  the  elastic 
limit.  To  ensure  this  with  ordinary  mild  steel  would  have  involved  thicks 
plating,  with  its  disadvantages  of  increased  weight  of  hull  and  lesser  assuraon 
of  sound  riveting.  In  order  that  there  should  be  no  damage  done  to  the  plate 
by  punching  or  shearing,  all  rivet  holes  were  drilled,  and  the  edges  planed  m 
as  to  remove  a  margin  of  material  equal  in  breadth  to  at  least  half  the  thicbnoi 
of  the  plate  (Art.  373). 

High-tensile  steel  may  owe  its  greater  strength  to  a  larger  percentage  d 
carbon,  or  to  the  addition  (to  ordinary  mild  steel)  of  a  small  percentage  a 
silicon.  Steel  of  the  former  kind  has  the  disadvantage  that,  when  the  tbickneu 
becomes  so  great  as  \  inch,  the  elastic  limit  diminishes.  This  does  not  occur 
with  silicon  steel,  and  hence  it  is  particularly  suitable  for  thick  material.  It  i> 
now  used  for  boiler  plates  as  well  as  for  ship  material,  the  strength  limits  for  tbc 
former  being  as  high  as  36  to  40  tons. 

Art.  663.  The  following  is  the  procedure  in  vogue  at  the  steel  works  lA 
testing  the  various  plates  and  bars,  From  each  liquid  charge  or  cast  of  siee!, 
of  ordinary  size,  about  10  ingots  are  obtained,  and  from  each  ingot  abotB 
10  plates,  or  in  all,  say,  100  fair-size  plates.  Now,  as  all  these  plates  arc  similii 
in  chemical  composition  (for  they  emanate  from  the  one  liquid  mass),  thetr 
mechanical  qualities  must  be  much  the  same,  and,  accordingly,  tests  made  frotn 
any  one  of  them  may  be  sufficient  to  prove  the  quality  of  them  all.  In  practice. 
while  only  one  or  two  tensile  tests  are  made  frora  each  charge,  a  temper  bend 
or  cold  bend  test  (about  equal  numbers  of  each,  in  each  charge)  is  made  from 
every  plate  or  bar. 

In  the  case  of  plates  which  are  to  be  Banged  cold,  a  cold-bend  test  is  mide 
for  each  one  (Art.  668).     If  the  weight  of  material  in  a  charge  exceeds  15  tOBb 

'  A  descriplinn  of  ihe  lesl»  and  mectunical  qualities  of  thia  malcrial  will  tie  found  in  lit. 
Luke's  papci  md  before  the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects,  in  1907.  The  aliove  eUslic  liniHi 
are  smsller  iban  was  expected,  but,  as  explained  by  Mr.  Luke,  ibey  were  hkhI  ■ccnralrJ; 
determined  from  a  number  of  specimens  of  exceptional  letiglh,  the  great  length  over  vl^ch  tte 
stretch  was  niensured  (100  inches)  making  it  posiiMc  to  observe  wiih  precision  the  oc«nntBM 
of  Ihe  first  small  permanent  stretch. 
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two  tensile  tests  are  made,  and  if  the  material  varies  in  thickness  by  as  much  as 
■15  inch,  an  additional  test  is  made  for  each  variation.  In  large  steel  works 
there  are  numerous  melting  furnaces,  each  of  which  is  known  by  an  alphabetical 
letter ;  and  the  various  chaises  turned  out  from  each  one  are  numbered  con- 
secutively, as  also  the  plates  or  bars  rolled  from  each  charge.  For  purposes  of 
identificalion,  every  plate  is  stamped  with  the  furnace  letter  and  two  numbers ; 
thus  "3,99,  A"  means  the  second  plate  rolled  from  the  99th  charge  of  A  furnace; 
and  as  each  plate  is  cut  to  the  ordered  dimensions,  three  or  four  shearings  are 
stamped  precisely  as  it  is  stamped,  and  are  put  carefully  aside,  so  that  the  sur- 
veyor whose  duly  it  is  to  test  the  steel  may  select  at  any  time  test  pieces  from 
any  plate  of  any  charge ;  and  he  may  also  select  and  stamp  the  required  shearings 
himself,  before  they  are  removed  from  the  plates. 

The  shearings  selected  for  tensile  lest  are  cut  to  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  9, 
Plate  99,  several  being  prepared  simultaneously  in  a  special  machine.  The 
middle  part  is  made  parallel  and  narrower  than  the  ends,  so  that  the  elongation 
and  fracture  may  occur  here.  The  edges  are  finished  quite  smooth,  because  any 
roughness  or  irregularity  would  form  a  starting  point  for  fracture,  and  as  the 
stretching  would  be  localized  at  this  point,  the  strength  and  ductility  would  both 
be  small,  i.e.  tlie  test,  as  a  representative  one,  would  be  vitiated. 

It  was  formerly  considered  that,  so  long  as  the  narrow  part  of  the  test  piece 
was  at  least  8  indies  in  length,  the  other  dimensions  were  unimportant.  A  wide 
difference  in  the  sectional  area,  however,  is  found  to  be  accompanied  by  varia- 
tions in  the  elongation,  thicker  pieces  having  a  smaller  percentage  of  elongation 
than  thin.  As  a  reduction  in  the  width  of  a  test  piece  is  accompanied  by 
increased  elongation,  the  desirable  condition  of  greater  uniformity  in  the  elonga- 
tion of  the  same  or  similar  steei  may  be  secured  by  making  the  test  pieces  of 
thick  plates  narrower  than  those  of  thin.  The  Engineering  Standards  Committee 
were  governed  by  this  consideration  in  deciding  on  a  standard  form  for  test 
pieces.  The  form  decided  upon  is  now  practically  universally  adhered  to  in  this 
country.  A  sketch  of  a  test  piece  is  given  in  Fig.  9,  Plate  99.  The  overall 
length  is  about  18  inches,  and  the  pjraliel  narrower  middle  portion  at  least 
9  inches  long.  The  maximum  breadth  of  the  narrow  part  is  15  inches  for  thick- 
nesses over  5  inch,  3  inches  for  thickness  of  g  inch  to  J  inch,  and  2^  inches  for 
those  under  finch.  It  will  be  observed  that  a  breadth  of  3  inches  covers  a 
range  of  thickness  which  includes  most  of  the  material  used  in  shipbuilding.  A 
test  piece  when  cut  from  the  plate  must,  of  course,  receive  no  annealing  or  other 
treatment,  for  if  it  did  it  would  no  longer  be  representative  of  the  plate.  In  the 
case  of  steel  intended  to  be  used  for  i>arts  of  the  hull  in  which  (ensile  strength 
is  quite  unimportant  (deck  houses,  casings,  coal-bunker  bulkheads,  etc.),  Lloyd's 
rules  permit  of  bend  tests  only  being  made- 
Art.  664.  A  testing  machine  is  shown  diagrammatically  in  Fig.  18, 
Plate  99.  It  is  practically  a  steel-yard  weighing  machine,  with  the  addition  of 
a  hydraulic  ram  to  give  continuous  compensation  for  the  stretching  of  the  test 
piece-  The  "jockey  weight"  travels  along  the  long  arm  of  the  beam  or  lever, 
on  which  there  is  a  graduated  scale  of  tons,  and  its  position  upon  it  indicates 
the  load  at  the  end  of  the  small  arm,  or,  in  other  words,  the  pull  on  the  test 
piece.  The  upper  end  of  the  test  piece  is  connected  to  the  extremity  of  the 
short  arm  of  the  lever,  and  the  lower  one  to  the  hydraulic  ram ;  they  are  held 
each  by  a  pair  of  steel  wedges  having  serrated  faces,  which  grip  them  the  tighter, 
the  greater  the  pull. 

The  action  of  the  machine,  in  breaking  a  test  piece,  may  be  described  as 
follows :  first  the  weight  is  nm  out  until  the  lever  begins  to  fall,  which  shows,  of 
course,  that  the  lest  piece  has  begun  to  stretch.  In  order  to  indicate  accurately, 
the  lever  should  not  depart  from  the  horizontal,  and,  accordingly,  stops  are 
provided  to  limit  its  movement,  as  shown.  Owing,  now,  to  the  continued  stretch 
of  the  test  piece,  the  beam  would  soon  pass  the  horizontal  and  rest  on  the  lower 
^•top,  when,  of  course,  no  further  stress  would  fall  on  the  test  piece,  and  it  is  to 
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counteract  this  (hat  the  lover  end  of  the  test  piece  is  connected  to  a  hfdnulic 
ram,  for  as  this  may  be  made  to  descend  throughout  the  operation,  preoielf  u 
the  test  piece  stretches,  the  Itver  need  not— if  the  jockey  weight  is  properij 
manipulated — move  at  all,  however  variable  the  stress  or  great  the  stretdt  So 
long  as  the  beam  is  balanced  horizontally,  the  mere  movement  of  the  12m  doei 
not,  of  course,  afi'ect  the  stress  on  the  test  piece.  When  the  latter  breaks,  the 
lever  falls  on  the  lower  stop,  and  the  longitudinal  position  of  the  weight  upon  it, 
at  that  moment,  indicates  Che  breaking  stress,  which,  of  course,  is  converted  into 
tons  per  square  inch  by  dividing  it  by  the  original  area  of  the  test  piece. 

Art.  665.  Sketches  of  a  test  piece  before  and  during  the  test,  and  finiUr 
when  broken,  are  shown  in  Figs.  9  to  la,  Plate  99.  And  the  curve  aboaii  in 
Fig.  8  exhibits  conveniently  the  stress  and  corresponding  stretch  of  a  tat 
piece;  it  will  be  observed  from  this  that,  until  the  elastic  limit  (16  tons)  il 
attained,  there  is  practically  no  stretch ;  above  this,  however,  it  hecomes  vaj 
noticeable,  the  total  stretch  increasing  with  each  addition  of  load.  As  will  be 
seen  from  Fig-  10,  the  stretch  of  a  test  piece  is  fairly  uniform  throughout  id 
length  until  the  breaking  stress  is  approached  ;  it  then  becomes  irregular,  UDe 
parts  drawing  out  more  than  others,  and,  when  about  to  break,  a  sudden  local 
extension  occurs(Fig,  ri),  the  breadihand  thickness  of  the  test  piece  diminishiif 
quickly  at  this  place  (termed  the  "  waist "),  so  that  the  steel  appears  to  flow  like 
some  plastic  substance,  and,  finally,  rupture  occurs  (Fig.  1 3},  usually  with  a  lood 
clang.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  final  rapid  stretch  and  local  reduction  io 
sectional  area  occurs  without  ariy  increase  in  load. 

As  the  sectional  area  of  a  test  piece  diminishes  with  the  itretchinj  (the 
reduction  in  sectional  area  of  a  broken  test  piece  may  be  as  great  as  65  {xr 
cent.),  it  is  evident  that  the  steel  must  acquire  strength  by  the  mere  process  o( 
drawing  out,  for  while,  when  of  lis  original  sectional  area,  it  elongates  under  1 
Stress  of  about  16  tons,  it  requires,  as  it  stretches,  a  greater  and  greater  strea 
to  continue  the  elongation.  But  although  the  steel  composing  a  stretched  test 
piece  is  thus  stronger  than  originally  (}.e.  as  regards  elastic  limit  or  its  resistance 
to  permanent  stretch),  it  is  in  a  strained  and  unnatural  condition,  and  may  be 
capable  of  little  further  stretching.  If,  however,  such  a  stretched  test  piece  b 
annealed,  it  will  at  once  regain  its  original  mechanical  qualities ;  and  if  the 
annealed  test  piece  is  machined  parallel  and  retestcd,  it  will  again  beL;in  10 
elongate  as  former!)',  at  about  16  tons  per  square  inch,  and  continue  to  stretch 
exactly  as  before.  This  procedure  of  alternately  stretching  and  annealing  miy 
be  continued  almost  indefinitely,  the  lest  piece  becoming  many  times  longer  than 
orit;inally;  the  0|>eralion,  of  course,  is  simply  "wire  drawing,"  and,  as  is  well 
known,  the  strength  of  a  steel  or  iron  wire  may  greatly  exceed  that  of  the  undra«n 
metal.  The  interesting  fact  may  be  noticed  here  that  the  mechanical  propeitiei 
of  a  strained  lest  piece  undergo  alteration  by  the  mere  lapse  of  time  ;  thus,  if  a 
lest  piece,  when  strained,  say,  to  20  tons,  is  removed  from  the  machine,  ili 
(■lastic  limit,  in  its  now  strained  condition,  «ill,  of  course,  be  ao  tons,  for  per- 
manent stretching  will  only  begin  again  wlien  it  is  subjected  to  this  stress ;  if, 
however,  it  is  put  aside  for  a  day  or  two  and  again  tested,  it  will  not  begin  to 
stretch  until  llic  stress  applied  is  considerably  greater  than  20  tons,  showing  ihal 
it  has  acquired  a  higher  clastic  limit.  Also,  if  a  test  piece,  when  showing  the 
marked  local  stretch  and  reduction  of  sectional  area  which  precedes  fracture 
(Fig,  II,  Plate  99),  is  relieved  of  stress  for  a  day  or  two,  it  is  not  uncommon, 
when  it  is  afterwards  jiulled  asunder,  for  the  fracture  to  occur  at  a  higher  stress, 
and  not  at  the  oiiginal  waist  where  formerly  it  was  about  to  occur. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  test  piece  illustrated  in  Fig.  11,  Plate  99, 
that  the  stretch  is  not  uniform  throughout  the  length,  for  while  the 
1-inch  si>aci?-i — drawn  jicross  it-  linve  incicased  in  way  of  the  break  to  al'oul 
I  inches,  or  by  50  per  rent.,  those  elsewhere  have  OJily  increased'  to  about 
;  inches,  or  only  hiilf  as  niudi.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  elonpaiion  <i 
%  test  jjiecc,  when  stated  as  a  percentage  of  its  length,  depends  on  the  distance 
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over  which  it  is  measured.  Lloyd's  rules  specify  a  gangs  length,  or  distance 
of  8  inches,  and  this  has  been  adopted  by  the  Engineering  Standards  Com- 
mittee. To  ascertain  the  elangation  of  a  test  piece,  centre-punch  dabs  are  made 
upon  it  8  inches  apart,  and  after  it  is  broken  the  two  pieces  are  placed  together 
and  the  increased  distance  between  the  dabs  noted. 

The  firacture  of  good  steel  has  a  unifsnn  silky  appearance,  of  a  dark 
silveiy  grey  colour,  perfectly  free  from  crystals  or  metallic  lustre.  In  thiclc  plates, 
however,  say,  over  i  inch,  the  fracture  is  seldom  uniformly  silky ;  it  is  go  near 
tbe  margins,  but  at  the  centre  it  has  oflen  a  more  or  less  crumby  appearance, 
due,  no  doubt,  to  difference  in  the  extension  of  the  material  at  the  sides  and 
centre  at  the  moment  of  fracture. 

Art.  666.  Plates  and  bars,  though  made  from  the  same  charge, 
are  not  always  identical  in  strength  and  ductility;  the  variation  is 
usually  small,  not  greater  than  a  or  3  tons  in  strength,  nor  4  or  5  per  cent,  in 
elongation.  This  may  be  due  either  to  vaiiations  in  the  molecular  arrangement 
of  the  steel  through  differences  in  the  rolling  procedure,  or  to  slight  differences 
in  its  composition  through  concentration  of  the  foreign  elements  as  the  molten 
metal  cools  and  solidiiies  in  the  ingot  moulds. 

Steel  gains  in  strength  as  a  result  of  work  done  upon  it  in  a  cold 
or  semi-cold  state,  i.e.  of  any  mechanical  manipulation  which  disturbs  its  mole- 
cular arrangement ;  but  the  gain  in  strength  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  loss 
of  ductility  and  mildness.  As  already  seen,  it  gains  strength  when  stretched  in 
the  testing  machine;  and  if  a  test  piece  is  elongated  by  hammering  or  rolling, 
its  strength  may  be  increased  very  considerably,  its  ductility,  however,  *being 
correspondingly  reduced.  It  is  important  to  notice  that  all  such  artificial  varia- 
tions in  strength  and  ductility  are  dissipated  by  annealing ;  that  is  to  say,  heating 
to  a  bright  red,  followed  by  slow  cooling,  dissipates  the  abnormal  molecular 
arrangement  induced  by  cold  working. 

In  the  manufacture  of  plates,  the  rolling  process  is  sometimes  continued  after 
they  have  cooled  below  a  red  heat ;  this  is  termed  "  cold  rolling,"  the  'result 
of  which  is  an  increase  in  the  strength  of  the  plates.  Thick  plates  are  rarely 
subjected  to  cold  rolling,  for,  being  thick,  they  part  slowly  with  their  heat,  and 
the  rolling  procesi  is  of  short  duration.  Thin  plates,  on  the  other  hand,  part 
quickly  with  their  heat,  and  as  they  take  longer  to  roll,  they  are  often  compara- 
tively cold  during  the  last  few  passes ;  and,  further,  as  they  are  thin,  the  pressure 
of  the  tolls  and  its  disturbing  effect  on  the  molecular  structure  is  more  searching. 
In  the  case  of  sheet  steel,  it  is  usual  to  dissipate  the  hardening  effect  of  the 
unavoidable  cold  rolUng  by  subsequent  annealing ;  a  number  of  sheets  being 
heated,  and  then  piled  on  top  of  one  another  so  as  to  retard  the  cooling.  In 
the  case  of  sheet  iron,  advantage  is  taken  of  the  strengthening  effect  of  cold 
rolling,  the  process  being  continued  when  the  sheets  are  quite  cold ;  and  this  has 
the  further  advantage  of  producing  a  more  perfect  fibre  and  a  smooth,  well- 
finished  surface.  It  follows  from  the  above  that  thin  and  thick  plates,  even 
though  identical  in  composition,  may  give  different  results  under  test.  Thus 
a  ^inch  plate  is  usually  i  or  a  tons  stronger  than  a  |-inch  one ;  the  elongation, 
however,  may  be  3  or  4  per  cent  less.  It  is  to  meet  this  that  Lloyd's  rules 
ftlloV  a  smaller  elongatidn  in  thin  plates  than  in  thick  (16  versus  30  per  cent.) ; 
and  it  is  also  because  of  this  that  they  require  additional  tensile  tests  when 
material,  rolled  from  the  same  charge,  varies  in  thickness  by  as  much  as  ^  inch. 

In  the  case  of  iron,  the  rolling  process,  whether  hot  or  cold,  produces  a  well- 
marked  fibre.  This  improves  the  strength  and  ductility,  but  only  in  the  direction 
of  the  fibre,  and  in  order,  therefore,  to  distribute  the  beneficial  effect,  the  plates 
are  rolled,  as  much  as  possible,  crosswise  as  well  as  longitudinally.  With  steel, 
the  rolling  does  not  produce  any  fibre,  but  it  induces  a  certain  longitudinal 
arrangement  of  the  molecules,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  make  the  ductility 
of  transverse  test  pieces  rather  less  than  that  of  longitudinal  ones.  With  thick 
plates  the  effect  is  rarely  observed,  fof  as  Ihey  are  hot  when  finished,  tbe  natural 
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annealing  process  dissipales  whatever  abtioimal  molecular  arrangement  nuy^ 
have  been  induced  by  the  rolling ;  nor  is  it  usually  observed  in  bars,  for  i 
similar  reason,  With  tliin  plates,  on  the  other  hand,  though  the  strength  of  a 
cross  test  piece  may  be  no  less  than  that  of  a  longitudinal  one,  its  ductility  ii 
orten  considerably  less.  Further,  the  behaviour  of  a  cross  lest  piece  at  the 
moment  of  fracture  is  somewhat  different  from  that  of  a  longitudinal  one,  for  it 
does  not  contract  and  flow  so  markedly  at  the  point  of  fracture,  nor  does  it 
break  with  so  loud  a  noise,  and  while  the  fracture  of  the  latter  is  often  of  the 
ideal  "  cuii "  shape  (Fig,  13,  Plate  99),  it  is  never  so  in  cross  tests. 

As  the  fluid  steel  cools  and  solidifies  in  the  ingot  mould,  (he  carbon  and 
impurities,  until  then  uniformly  distributed,  tend  to  condense  towards  the 
centre  and  top  of  the  masS]  and  the  more  so  the  slower  the  cooling.  The 
percentage  of  carbon  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ingot  is  always  considerably  smaller 
than  at  the  top,  and  this  is  taken  advantage  of  where  a  specially  mild,  low-carbon 
steel  is  required.  Thus,  m  thin  plates,  the  strengthening  and  hardening  effect 
of  the  cold  rolling  to  which  they  are  usually  subjected  may  be  provided  against 
by  mailing  them  from  the  lower  part  of  the  ingot.  And  similarly  in  the  case  of 
plates  which  are  required  to  be  cold  flanged,  and  in  which  ductility  is  particulatlf 
important.  Very  commonly  a  charge  of  soft  steel  ia  specially  made  for  cold 
flanged  plates  and  certain  boiler  plates,  but,  failing  this,  the  lower  parts  of 
ordinary  ingots  are  used.  Thick  plates,  say  over  i  inch,  receive  little  manipuU- 
tion  of  a  cold-working  or  strengi  it -giving  nature,  and  as,  owing  to  their  slo» 
cooling,  they  undergo  a  natural  process  of  annealing,  their  tensile  strength  b 
low  compared  with  thinner  ones ;  for  such,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  use  1 
steel  having  rather  a  high  percentage  of  carbon,  say,  'aa  per  cent,  in  place  of 
the  more  usual  '17. 

Art.  667.  The  ducliUty  of  the  steel  is  tested  not  only  by  tensile  tests,  but 
by  cold  and  temper  bend  tests.  In  proving  ductility,  bend  tests  are  ofiec 
more  conclusive  than  tensile,  for  the  extension  of  the  material  on  the  ooie 
surface  of  the  hend  may  exceed  40  per  cent.,  or  double  the  extension  reqnirtti 
tmder  tension.  It  is  important  to  note  that  bend  test  pieces  are  usually  unflami 
ikearings,  for  the  character  of  the  edge  has  a  commanding  influence  on  their 
behaviour  under  lest.  As  described  in  Art.  373,  the  action  of  the  shears  IcmJi 
to  harden  or  reduce  the  ductility  of  the  steel  immediately  contiguous  to  the  edge^ 
so  that  when  subjected  to  severe  stress  of  any  kind  the  premature  cracking  fi 
this  hardened  layer  is  at  once  followed  by  complete  failure.  A  tensile  lest  ^ttx\ 
having  a  sheared  edge,  usually  snaps  with  little  or  no  elongation,  and  at  a  low 
stress ;  and  in  bend  tests  there  is  also  a  marked  tendency  for  cracks  to  develop 
at  the  edges,  and,  of  course,  when'  once  started,  they  run  across.  Bad  steel  ij 
injured  to  an  amazing  extent  by  shearing  and  punching;  test  pieces  of  sudi 
material,  having  rough  edges,  may  sometimes  be  broken  with  a  single  blow,  but 
if  the  edges  are  planed,  or  if  the  test  pieces  are  annealed  after  sbearing,  tbef 
will  often  bend  double  without  sign  of  fracture.  Good  mild  steel  suffers  onlj 
slightly  from  the  action  of  the  shears  or  punch.  A  special  machine  is  usually 
employed  for  making  bend  tests,  otherwise  they  may  be  bent  by  hammer  blov^ 
whicii  procedure,  however,  on  account  of  the  concussive  effect,  is  more  se*>at 
on  the  steel.  It  is  usual  so  to  bend  the  test  pieces  that  tlie  "  rag,"  or  "  W 
raised  by  the  shear  knife  is  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  bend,  where  it  suSen 
compression;  for  if  on  the  outer  surface,  it  is  exposed  to  the  maximum  tcnslc 
stress,  and,  in  stretching,  is  very  apt  to  start  a  crack.  In  view  of  this,  in  the 
case  of  cold-bend  tests,  the  fin  may  be  filed  off;  as  also  in  the  case  of  tempa 
bends,  if  J  inch  thick  and  above.  And  when  the  thickness  is  i  inch  or  more, 
the  edges  of  bend  test  pieces  may  he  planed.  Bend  test  pieces  must  not  be 
narrower  than  \\  inches,  the  severity  of  the  test  diminishing  with  the  breadlli 
(Art.  668).  Small  angle  and  other  bars  may  be  flattened  and  thMi  bent  withoV 
further  preparation. 

Art.  666.  Cold  bend  teats  are  useful  in  proving  the  capabiliiiep  of  tbt  • 
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steel  for  tbe  operation  of  cold  flasging.     ^Vhe^  cold-flanging  machines  were 

liist  introduced,  many  of  the  plates  failed  by  cracking  along  the  knuckle,  and  to 
ensure  sufficient  ductility  cold  bend  tests  are  now  required  to  be  made  from  each 
plate  intended  to  be  flanged  coid.  Also  the  tensile  strength  must  be  within  the 
lower  limits  of  26  to  30  tons.  The  cracking  of  a  plate  under  cold-flanging  treat- 
ment would  appear  to  show  very  inferior  ductility,  or  even  brittleness,  for  the 
angle  of  the  bend  is  only  90  degrees,  and  the  radius  of  knuckle  is  seldom  so 
small  as  the  standard  of  one  and  a  half  times  the  thickness  required  m  a  bend 
test ;  but  this  is  disproved  by  tbe  fact  that  cold  bend  tests  made  from  cracked 
plates  may  give  satisfactory  results,  bending  even  double  without  sign  of  fracture. 
This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that,  compared  with  the  bending  of  a  small  test 
piece,  the  flanging  of  a  plate  is  more  severe  on  the  steel.  In  the  case  of  a 
narrow  test  piece,  the  material  on  its  outer  surface,  by  flowing  inwards  from  the 
edges  (Fig.  27,  Plate  99),  is  able  to  minimize  the  longitudinal  stretch  required 
of  it  (the  same  principle  is  observed  in  a  tensile  test  piece,  where  the  marked 
lateral  contraction  at  the  point  of  fracture  permits  of  greater  elongation  at  this 
point);  and,  similarly,  the  material  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  bend,  by  an 
outward  flow  towards  the  edges,  is  able  to  minimize  the  longitudinal  compression 
or  thickening  effect  required  of  it.  In  a  flanged  plate,  on  the  other  hand,  only 
the  material  contiguous  to  the  edge  Ends  relief  by  lateral  flow.  Another  circum- 
stance which  makes  the  flanging  of  a  plate  a  more  severe  trial  than  a  mere  bend 
test,  is  that  the  plate  is  bent  over  a  sharp  edge,  the  pressure  of  which  may 
interfere  with  the  natural  flow  of  the  steel.  In  the  first  flanging  machines,  the 
plates  were  gripped  above  and  below  in  the  same  line,  and  in  consequence  of 
the  sharp  nip  and  interference  with  the  flow  of  the  steel  at  this  point,  few  plates 
withstood  the  treatment.  This  is  now  corrected  (Fig.  4,  Plate  S3),  by  placing 
the  lower  clamping  piece  (P)  slightly  within  the  upper  (more  or  less  according 
as  the  plate  is  thick  or  thin),  which  permits  of  free  and  more  widespread  straining 
of  the  steel,  and  results  in  an  easier  and  more  symmetrical  knuckle. 

Art.  669,  Temper  bend  tests  differ  from  cold  bend  tests,  in  that  the  test 
pieces  are  first  heated  and  cooled  in  water-  Their  purpose  is  to  prove  the 
general  mildness  of  the  steel.  As  is  well  known,  sudden  cooling  tempers,  or 
hardens  high-carbon  steel,  such  as  is  used  for  tools,  i.e.  it  makes  it  stronger  but 
less  ductile,  tbe  degree  of  hardness  depending  on  the  intensity  of  the  heat  and 
the  suddenness  of  the  cooling.  The  milder  the  steel  the  less  is  it  aflTected ;  in 
ordinary  ship  steel  the  hardening  efTect  due  to  quenching  from  the  "blood-ted  " 
specified  in  Lloyd's  rules  is  only  such  as  to  increase  the  strength  by  about  2  tons, 
and  lower  tbe  elongation  by  about  5  per  cent.  If  quenched  at  a  yellow  heat, 
the  strength  may  be  increased  by  as  much  as  8  tons,  and  the  elongation  diminished 
by  perhaps  10  per  cent-  *" 

Although  the  slight  loss  of  ductility  caused  by  the  tempering  process  is 
unfavourable  to  successful  bending,  it  favours  it  by  dissipating  the  hardness 
induced  by  the  shearing  or  cold  rolling  ;  and  the  latter  efiect  is  far  more  important 
than  tlie  former,  for  while  cold  bends  (with  rough  sheared  edges)  often  fail  and 
can  seldom  be  bent  with  a  much  smaller  radius  than  one  and  a  half  times  the 
thickness,  temper  bends  rarely  fail,  and  if  not  too  thick  can  usually  be  bent 
quite  close,  under  the  steam  hammer,  as  shown  in  Fig.  27,  Plate  99.  The  effect 
of  the  tempering  process  is  well  shown  by  the  difference  in  the  mode  of  fracture 
of  a  cold  and  a  temper  bend,  for  while  in  the  former  the  crack  always  starts  at 
an  edge,  in  tbe  latter  it  may  begin  between  the  edges.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that 
with  good  mild  steel,  temper  bends  are  really  not  so  severe  a  test  as  cold  bends, 
i.e.^  of  course,  when  both  have  rough  sheared  edges.  As  noticed  in  Art.  676, 
the  alloy  manganese — always  added  to  mild  steel — strengthens  it  in  much  the 
same  way  as  carbon,  but  with  this  important  difference,  that,  while  carbon 
increases  the  loss  of  ductility  caused  by  tempering,  manganese  tends  rather  to 
reduce  it.  Its  use,  therefore,  permits  of  a  smaller  percentage  of  carbon,  an 
important  matter  in  obtaining  satisfactory  results  under  temper  tests. 
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Art.  670.  Steel  Is  not  equally  daoUle  at  all  temperatorei ;  when 
cold  it  is  tough  and  malleable,  and  also  when  red  hot,  but  betneen  theK  tvo 
temperatures  its  toughness  almost  entirely  forsakes  it,  GO  that  it  is  aptly  desoibed 
by  the  word  " rotten." *  This  critical  condition  is  known  asa  "£/»«"  <n''*4iSiii 
heat;"  it  ranges  from  about  400  to  650  degrees  Fahr.,  these  being  the  tcrapea- 
tures  which  cause  a  display  of  temper  colours.  It  may  be  noticed  that  a  tem- 
perature of  430  degrees  Fahr.  is  the  melting  point  of  tin,  630  is  that  of  lead  ud 
is  also  the  temperature  of  boiling  tallow,  and  that  the  temperatures  conesponding 
to  a  dull  red,  a  white  heat,  and  a  melting  heat  (of  steel)  are,  respectively,  aboo 
1000,  aaoo,  and  2700  degrees  Fahr. 

The  loss  of  ductility  at  a  blue  heat  is  well  shown  by  the  foUovii^ 
experiment : '  of  48  test  strips  cut  from  a  steel  plate,  34  were  bent  double,  when 
cold,  round  a  bai  whose  diameter  was  twice  their  thickness,  and  not  one  (^  them 
cracked ;  the  remaining  34  were  similarly  treated,  but  when  they  were  at  a  bin.' 
heat,  obtained  by  immersion  in  boiling  tallow,  and  eveiy  one  of  them  cracked, 
long  before  the  two  parts  when  bent  over  became  parallel.  Other  test  experi- 
ments give,  as  a  general  result,  that  while  thin  strips  when  cold  will  bend  tuck- 
wards  and  forwards  through  40  degrees,  with  about  a  2-incb  radius,  from  tweni; 
to  twenty-five  times  without  cracking,  they  will  only  bend  some  two  or  three 
times  when  at  a  blue  heat.  It  should  be  observed  that  steel  at  a  blue  heat  ii 
not  exactly  brittle,  for  it  does  not  snap  short  with  a  crystalline  fracture. 

Iron  also  loses  ductility  when  at  a  blue  heat,  and  to  much  the  same  extent 
as  steel ;  thus,  while  test  strips  from  a  '^inch  Lowmoor-iron  plate  were  beiA 
cold  about  twenty  times  through  40  degrees,  they  broke  when'  blue  hot  at  the 
third  bend.  Unless  very  diin,  iron  plates  always  show  poor  ductility  uiMler  bend 
test;  a  strip  from  a  ^inch  Lowmoor  plate,  for  instance,  will  bend,  when  ccM, 
once  through  40  degrees,  but  will  probably  crack  on  being  straightened;  at  1 
blue  heat,  however,  it  will  not  bend  so  much  as  40  degrees,  but  will  probablf 
crack  at  about  35,  or  If  struck  a  sharp  blow  it  will  fracture  at  onae,  hardlj 
bending  at  all. 

As  regards  the  effect  of  a  blue  heat  on  the  tensile  strength  and 
elongation  of  steel,  numerous  experiments  show  that  at  a  temperature  of  about 
600  degrees  Fahr.,  while  the  former  is  raised  from  1 2  to  24  per  cent,,  the  laita 
is  diminished  by  from  50  to  60  per  cent.  It  is  important  to  notice,  howev«, 
that  although  the  ultimate  strength  is  increased,  the  dastie  limit  is  lowered,  and 
that  by  as  much  as  40  to  50  per  cent.  Thus,  while  ordinary  cold  steel  will  b^ 
to  draw  out  permanently,  or  )  ield,  at  a  stress  of  from  r6  to  17  tons  per  square 
inch,  it  will,  when  blue  hot,  begin  to  yield  at  9  or  ro  tons,  and  this,  as  noticed 
in  the  following,  is  an  important  matter  as  regards  the  manipulation  of  steel  in 
shipbuilding  and  repair  work. 

Although,  when  steel  is  cold,  it  is  tougher  and  can  withstand  greater  defor- 
mation than  when  blue  hot,  its  smaller  elastic  limit,  or  greater  readiness  to 
yield  when  in  the  biter  condhion,  makes  it  more  amenable  to  shaping  or 
bending  treatment.  For  this  reason,  when  a  plate  or  a  bar  requires  to  be 
bent  locally,  and  the  forces  at  disposal  are  insufficient  or  difficult  of  applicatitm. 
it  is  a  common  practice  first  to  heal  slighdy  the  part,  or,  as  it  is  usually  expressed, 
"  take  the  chill  off."  This  procedure  is  princip.illy  confined  to  repair  woit 
Indents  in  the  shell  plating,  for  instance,  may  usually  be  faired  in  place  withod 
removing  the  plate,  tiy  drilling  one  or  more  lioies  in  the  depressed  part,  aSxiBg 
a  strong-back,  as  shown  in  Fig.  7,  Plate  99,  and,  while  heaving  up  the  soe" 
bolls,  hammering  the  plate  out  from  within.  The  operation  may  usually  be  doK 
cold,  but  if  the  plate  is  thick,  or  iho  deformation  considerable,  the  steel  is  fiiS 

'  An  account  of  vuious  experiniculs  on  tlic  effoct  uf  uiuj ici.it  11  ic  011  llic  niccbanicol  guililio 
of  mild  steel,  and  other  malli-is  in  this  connection  iiill  be  f^und  in  a  paper  (and  the  dUciusi^ 
thereon)  tiy  Mr.  Stroincyei,  Tram,  liistiiuthn  0/  Civil  Hnginari,  iSSj  ;  am!  in  another  t) 
Mr.  Noddct,  Trans.  Norlh-Easl  Cuait  JmliliUmi  0/ Engiiiart  and  Shiftuililrrj,  1893-4. 

'  See  Mr.  Suomcjei's  paper  already  cited. 
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heated  by  applying  the  flame  of  a  special  blow  lamp,  or,  if  the  part  lo  be  heated 
is  large  and  massive,  a  hre  may  be  made  atound  it.  The  heat  so  obtained  is 
less  than  a  red  beat,  and  in  most  cases  is  within  the  blue-hot  range.  In  plates 
of  a»kward  foim,  difficult  to  lit,  such  as  ihe  oxter  or  boss  plates,  heating  in  place 
is  often  resorted  to.  It  should.be  observed  that  the  reduction  in  the  elastic 
limit  is  not  conf  ned  to  blue-hot  temperatures,  but  takes  place  legularly  from 
zero  upwards.*  It  follows,  Iherefoie,  that  any  increase  in  temperature,  however 
small,  must  diminish  the  resistance  of  steel  to  bending  treatment;  and  this  is 
found  to  be  the  case,  for  when  fairing  slightly  collapsed  boiler  furnaces,  the 
mere  waimth  from  boiling  water  or  steam  within  the  boiler  is  found  10  render 
the  sleel  more  amenable  to  bending  treatment. 

Art.  671.  The  foregoing  describes  the  changes  in  the  nature  of  the  steel 
when  blue  hot;  but  there  is  another  matter  to  notice,  namely,  the  permanent 
damage  <!one  by  working  it  at  that  temperature.  When  steel  cools  from  a  red 
heat,  the  passing  phase  of  a  blue  heat  does  not,  of  course,  affect  its  subsequent 
qualities;  if,  however,  when  in  the  blue-hot  condition  it  is  bent,  hammered, 
stretched,  or  otherwise  worked,  the  manipulation  has  the  curious  effect  of  ren- 
dering permanent  the  hardness  and  britlleness  otherwise  only  prevailing  during 
the  blue  heal.  Thus,  if  two  stiips  of  sleel  are  healed  to  redness  and  left  alone  • 
to  cool,  both,  when  cold,  will,  of  course,  resume  their  original  qualities; 'if, 
however,  one  of  Ihem  when  passing  Ihreugh  the  blue-hot  phase  is  bent,  say 
through  40  degrees,  and  sliaighlcncd,  or  if  it  is  struck  several  blows  with  a 
hammer  on  an  anvil,  it  will  t>c permanently  injured ;  foz  while  the  first  will  bend 
over  tw'enty  times  through  40  degrees  without  cracking,  the  other  will  probably 
not  bend  even  once,  but  will  break  with  one  sharp  blow  from  a  hammer,  sl.owing 
by  its  crystaliine  fracture  that  it  has  become  brittle.  Observe  that  when  steel 
is  broken  at  a  blue  heat  it  is  rotten  rather  than  brittle,  for  though  it  breaks  short 
it  does  so  with  a  silky  fracture.  The  more  extensive  the  mechanical  work  done 
at  a  blue  heat,  the  more  pronounced  is  the  resulting  permanent  brlttleoess.  It 
is  important  to  notice,  however,  that  all  such  deterioration  is  remedied  by 
annealing.    Iron  also  shows  the  above  peculiarity,  but  not  so  markedly. 

In  conformity  with  the  foregoing,  it  might  be  anticipated  that  the  hardening 
or  damagiiLg  effect  of  the  punch  or  shears  would  be  accentuated  if  the 
punching  or  shearing  were  done  at  a  blue  heat,  and  this  is  found  to  be  the 
case.  At  the  steel  works,  for  instance,  when  work  is  hurried,  thick  plates,  being 
slow  in  cooling,  are  often  lined  by  tongs  and  sheared  whea  at  a  blue  heat  (a 
circumstance  proclaimed  by  the  temper  colours  on  the  shorn  edge),  and,  as  a 
result,  the  damage  done  to  the  steel  contiguous  to  the  edge — which,  if  the  plate 
were  shorn  cold,  would  be  comparatively  slight — is  pronounced  and  extensive. 
This  is  shown  by  tensile  test  pieces ;  for,  to  ensure  good  results,  it  is  found 
necessary,  in  the  case  of  thick  plates  sheared  at  a  blue  heat,  to  remove  two  or 
three  times  as  much  material  from  the  edge  of  the  test  piece  as  is  ordinarily 
sufficient.  Having  regard,  therefore,  to  the  possibility  of  thick  ship  plates  being 
seriously  injured  by  blue-hot  shearing,  it  is  well,  in  important  ones,  to  remove 
the  rough  steel-work  edge,  preferably  by  planing.  In  the  absence  of  such  pre- 
caution the  plate  is  not  unlikely  to  crack  under  a  comparatively  small  stress.  In 
the  case  of  the  very  thick  plates  used  for  boilers  (up  to  i|  inches),  the  shears  not 
only  injure  the  steel,  but  so  squeeze  and  destroy  the  edge  as  to  necessitate  the 
subsequent  planing  away  of  a  considerable  portion,  and,  accordingly,  in  some 
steel  works  such  plates  are  not  sheared,  but  are  cut  accurately  to  the  finished 
dimensions  in  a  special  slotting  machine. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  foregoing,  that  the  working  of  steel  at  a  blue 
heat  ehonld  be  avoided  whenever  practicable,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
greater  liability  of  the  steel  to  crack  during  the  process,  but  because  of  the 

'  Curves  showing  the  variation  of  Ihe  daslic  limit,  and  sliene 
lempetaturcs  from  icro  to  a  red  heat,  will  be  found  in  a  paper  by  S 
£aji  Ccait  ItuHlutiett  tf  Enginttrt  and  ShijfbuiMin,  lli93. 
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resulting  perniEtnent  hardness  and  britlleness.  In  shipyard  practice  this  is  fairly 
well  observed,  the  only  work  done  to  plates  and  bars  at  a  blue  heat  being  the 
comparatively  small  deformalions  made  to  correct  the  shape  of  parts  previouily 
bent  when  red  hot,  and  which  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  re-heat  as  a  whole. 
Final  annealing  would,  of  course,  dissipate  all  the  bad  effects  of  such  blue-hot 
working,  but  after  slender  plates  and  bars  are  bent  to  shape  annealing  is  hardly 
practicable.  In  repair  work,  low  heating  is  common,  but  here,  again,  the  defor- 
mation, or  work  done  at  a  blue  heat,  is  usually  so  small  as  to  leave  ample 
ductility  in  the  steel.  Much,  however,  depends  on  the  duty  of  the  part  dwlt 
with ;  for  while  the  injury  done  to  ordinary  shell  plates  may  be  inconsiderable, 
it  might  not  be  so  in  the  case  of  the  sheer  strake  or  deck  stringer  plaie  ami'!- 
ships;  as  these  are  liable  to  severe  stress,  they  siiould  be  as  free  as  possible  from 
any  likelihood  of  brittleness,  local  or  otherwise. 

The  extensive  operation  of  riveting  may  be  performed  in  great  part  wlien 
the  rivets  are  blue  hot,  for,  as  they  cool  quickly,  they  are  not  red  hot  during  all 
the  time  of  the  hammering  (Art.  399).  The  effect  of  hanunering  steel  at 
El  blue  heat  is  shown  by  the  following  experiment — one  of  reiany.'  A  tensile 
test  piece  of  ay'a-ton  steel,  giving  26  per  cent,  elongation  in  8  inches,  was  struck, 
when  at  400  degrees  Fahr,,  sixty  blows  with  a  9-lb,  hammer  on  an  anvil,  anil 
when  afterwards  subjected  to  tensile  test  its  strength  was  found  to  be  ^y^  tons, 
and  its  elongation  10  per  cent, — a  loss  of  ductihly  of  61  per  cenL  It  fo!lo«5, 
therefore,  that  the  hammering  of  rivets  at  a  blue  heat,  while  increasing  their 
strength,  must  greatly  reduce  their  ductility.  But  although  this  would  be  1 
serious  matter  in  the  case  of  plates  and  bars,  it  is  not  so  with  rivets,  for  ths 
efficiency  of  a  rivet  in  clamping  two  parts  together  depends  not  on  its  ductiliiv, 
but  on  its  shearing  strength,  great  ductility,  or  stretching  power,  not  being 
detrimental  to  its  resisUnce  as  a  rigid  connecting  medium.  It  may  Vf, 
remarked  that  steel  rivets  are  rarely  found  to  fail  in  a  manner  Indicating 
britlleness. 

Art.  672.  Sponta.iieous  rupture  may  be  defined  as  the  cracking  of  a 
plale  or  bat  of  its  own  accord.  Its  immediate  cause  is  the  existence  of  intemil 
stress,  brought  about  usually  by  local  heating  and  unequal  or  impeded  contrac- 
tion during  cooling.  The  steels  employed  prior  to  the  introduction  of  mild 
steel  were  particularly  liable  to  spontaneous  rupture  ;  it  was  not  uncommon,  fc 
instance,  for  shell  plates  to  crack  after  they  were  riveted  up,  with  a  loud  report,' 
With  the  early  mild  steel  spontaneous  ruptures  were  also  not  uncommon ;  •  with 
the  excellent  mild  steel  of  the  present  day,  unless  the  treatment  is  improper,  thej 
are  rarely  observed.  The  edges  of  a  spontaneous  crack  are  sharp  and  square, 
and  show  practically  no  evidence  of  ductility,  and  yet,  when  test  pieces  are  cm 
from  the  plate,  close  to  the  crack,  the  steel  is  usually  found  to  have  nonwJ 
strength  and  ductility.  The  phenomenon  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  explained 
A  familiar  instance  of  internal  stress  and  rupture  may  be  observed  in  channel  of 
Z  bars ;  when  the  web  at  one  end  is  ripped  up  the  middle,  as  is  often  done  io 
way  of  the  floors  or  turned  beam  knees,  the  two  parts  will  spring  asunder  slighUy 
(Fig.  21,  Plate  95),  and  if  the  ripping  is  done  gradually  in  a  planing  machine 
they  will  spring  asunder  before  the  tool  has  quite  traversed  the  web,  tlie  thin 
remaining  part  ruplurmg  spontaneously  under  the  opposing  pulls  of  the  two 
flanges.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  process  of  annealing  dissipiates  intcnul 
stresses,  and,  with  them,  any  tendency  to  spontaneous  rupture  ;  and,  accordir%lT> 
when  the  treatment  of  an  important  part  is  such  as  is  likely  to  produce  serioos 
internal  stress,  the  precautionary  measure  of  annealing  is  alwajs  taken. 

•  Sec  Mr.  Noddci's  paper,  Tratu.  Narlh-Mast  Ciasl  Imlilution  of  MHgiHttri  ami  Stif' 
builders,  1893-4. 

•  See  Mr.  H.  West's  paper,  "Siat  in  tMe  Aan-Zj  <^  iht  Ni^al  A't/ti/eU,"  Tnnt.  ^* 
Livtrpael  JiHgiHietiHg  Seciely,  18S9. 

•  A  [cmarkable  instance  of  the  kind  is  deaciibed  in  a  pnptt  by  Mr.  Parker,  TViuu.  Iiiil>» 
Ubh  of  NiW^I  Archituls,  1B8I. 
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In  steel  vcsseis  the  plates  and  bars  sometimes  niplure  spontaneously  as  a 
result  of  damage  by  fire.  The  heating  red  hot  of  the  structural  work,  and  the 
subsequent  cooling,  whether  by  water  or  naturaliy,  causes  great  distortion  of  the 
various  parts,  the  plating  buckling  and  the  bars  bending  and  livisting ;  and  as 
a  result  of  the  internal  stress  which  such  distortion  denotes,  the  parts  sometimes 
crack.  The  existence  of  interna]  stress  is  shonn  by  the  circumstance  that,  during 
the  repairs,  when  the  plates  are  relieved  of  the  restraining  influence  of  the  various 
rivets,  they  become  still  more  distorted.  Not  uncommonly  some  of  the  plates 
may  crack  during  the  process  of  removing  the  rivets,  due  to  a  local  concentration 
of  the  stresses  otherwise  held  in  check  or  distributed  by  the  rivets.  Important 
plates,  damaged  by  fire,  if  not  renewed,  should  be  annealed  in  order  to  dissipate 
all  internal  stresses.  It  is  a  curious  thing  that  plates  buckled  by  fire,  and  which 
appear  to  be  permanently  misshapen,  recover  practically  their  original  shape  and 
dimensions  when  flattened  in  the  rolls  or  mangle ;  and  this  result  is  found  to  be 
best  attained  by  rolling  them  cold,  the  annealing  being  done  subsequently.  The 
mere  heating  and  cooling  of  a  plate  shortens  it  slightly;  in  repair  work,  for 
instance,  when  a  bent  plate  is  removed,  heated,  faired,  and  replaced,  its  ends, 
if  butled,  do  not  fit  so  closely  as  they  did,  the  discrepancy  being  greater,  of 
course,  with  long  plates.  In  view  of  this,  the  heating  of  damaged  plates  is  usually 
avoided  when  practicable. 

Art.  673.  A  large  mass  of  steel,  if  quickly  cooled,  may,  by  the  develop- 
ment within  it  of  tensile  and  compressive  stresses,  suffer  seriously  in  its  power 
of  resisting  external  forces.  Large  or  irregular  masses  of  metal,  therefore,  such 
as  cast-steel  stern-frames,  rudders,  anchors,  etc.,  must  always  be  annealed.  This 
treatment  dissipates  the  Internal  stresses  brought  about  by  cooling  from  a 
high  temperature,  but,  of  course,  it  cannot  make  good  contraction  flaws,  which 
may  be  brought  about  by  the  previous  cooling  in  the  mould  after  casting.  The 
nature  and  origin  of  these  stresses  is  well  exemplified  by  the  case  of  a  large, 
cylindrical,  steel  ingot,  VVhen  the  liquid  steel  is  run  into  the  ingot  mould,  the 
surface  metal  is  the  first  to  cool  and  solidify,  contracting  all  the  time ;  subse- 
quently, when  it  is  fairly  cold,  and  ceases  to  contract,  it  forms  a  hard  and 
unyielding  shell  around  the  slill  liquid  or  very  hot  metal  within,  which,  continuing 
to  contract  and  to  occupy  less  space,  exerts  a  more  and  more  intense  inward 
pull  on  the  hard  crust.  To  this,  of  course,  the  latter  cannot  yield,  for  as  it  is 
circular  or  tube-like  in  section,  it  has  enormous  power  of  resistance;  finally, 
therefore,  as  the  metal  towards  the  heart  becomes  smaller  and  yet  is  constrained, 
as  it  were,  to  occupy  the  same  space,  it  rends  asunder  at  places,  causing  flaws^ 
contraction  flaws— ani  fissures  in  the  inlerior  of  the  ingot.  To  avoid  this,  steel 
ingots  are  made  of  rectangular  section,  for  their  sides,  being  flat,  are  more  free  ■ 
to  collapse  and  accommodate  themselves  to  the  internal  shrinkage;  the  sides 
of  a  cold  ingot  are  always  slightly  concave  from  this  cause. 

Just  as  a  large  mass  may  be  ruptured  internally  by  rapid  cooling,  so  may  it 
by  rapid  heating.  In  the  case,  for  instance,  of  a  cylindrical  ingot  suflerlng 
from  internal  stress  due  to  rapid  cooling  ;  if,  when  it  is  quite  cold,  it  is  placed 
in  a  very  hot  furnace,  ihe  crust,  already  exerting  an  outward  pull  away  from  the 
heart,  would  at  once  expand  under  the  heat  and  pull  vrith  increased  force.  In 
practice,  steel  castings  in  process  of  reheating  sometimes  crack  in  the  furnace 
with  a  loud  bell-like  note,  the  stresses  caused  by  the  expansion,  when  added  to 
those  already  existing,  exceeding  liie  endurance  of  the  material.  Castings  of 
iron,  when  under  the  influence  of  internal  stress,  have  been  known  to  crack 
through  mere  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays. 

What  has  just  been  seen  regarding  a  massive  ingot  applies  with  even  greater 
force  to  castings  of  irregular  form  and  massiveness.  In  the  case  of  cast-steel 
stern-frames,  rudders,  shaft  brackets,  etc.,  slender  parts  are  often  conjoined  to 
bulky  masses,  and  it  is  evident  that,  when  subjected  to  external  heat  or  cold, 
the  former,  by  reason  of  their  small  mass  and  proportionately  large  heating  or 
cooling-surface,  will  be  the  first  to  heat  or  cool,  and,  by  premature  expansion  or 
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contraction,  tend  to  sever  their  connection  with  the  remainder,  causing  raptor^ 
contraction  flaws,  or  distorlion, 

Forgings,  whether  of  scrap  steel  or  iron,  are  also  sobject  to  internal  stren, 
but  as  their  temperature  (when  left  alone  to  cool)  is  low  compared  with  that  <rf 
a  casting,  they  contract  less,'  and  as  they  are  fibrous  and  less  dense  oi  hocno- 
geneous,  internal  etresses  are  better  able  to  find  relier.  In  the  manufacture  of 
forgings,  when  the  numerous  pieces  of  scrap  are  stamped  and  welded  togetiter, 
some,  hotter  than  others  or  more  directly  affected  by  the  hammer  blows,  may 
be  squeezed  into  a  state  of  tension,  and  others  correspondingly  into  compiessioa 
Each  different  set  may,  therefore,  exert  a  constant  effort  in  keeping  others  in 
restraint,  and,  being  thus  in  conQict  with  themselves,  must  evidently  be  len  fit 
to  resist  superadded  external  forces.  The  weakening  effect  of  imperfect  c»open- 
tion  (through  internal  stress)  of  the  metal  in  a  large  foxing  may  be  forcibly 
illustrated  by  the  imaginary  case  of  a  wire  rope,  in  which,  say,  half  of  the  wires 
are  so  much  tauter  than  others  as  to  pull  them  into  little  loops.  It  is  evident 
that  under  such  circumstances  the  strength  of  the  rope  would  be  reduced  byhilfl 
for  only  the  taut  wires  would  resist  the  stress,  and,  of  course,  their  failure  wonU 
at  once  he  followed  by  that  of  the  remainder.  Its  strength,  however,  would 
really  suffer  a  further  reduction,  from  the  circumstance  that,  as  the  taut  wires,  in 
pulling  or  compressing  the  others,  would  be  in  permanent  tension,  they  woiild 
be  less  able  to  resist  additional  tensile  forces  from  without. 

Art.  674.  As  regards  the  effect  of  annealing  in  dissipating  intenal 
stresses,  it  is  evident,  when  a  mass  of  metal  is  heated  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
induce  softness  throughout,  that  tbe  parts  formerly  under  tension  or  compcesaoD 
most  stretch  or  contract,  and  thus  cease  to  react  on  one  another.  To  ensore  the 
final  absence  of  all  stress,  the  cooling  should  be  slow ;  what  is  required  is  tbat 
every  part  of  the  casting,  whether  slender  or  massive,  shall  cool  at  tiie  same  rate, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  entire  mass  shall  at  eacti  moment  of  the  cooling  be 
at  practically  the  same  temperature,  for  then,  as  all  parts  will  contract  at  tbe 
same  rate,  there  will  he  little  or  no  tendency  to  pull  or  push  one  another.  Tbe 
heating  should  be  slow,  so  that  there  may  be  no  chance  of  fracture  or  the  devclt^ 
ment  of  internal  flaws  through  unequal  expansion ;  compared  with  the  cooling, 
however,  the  healing  may  be  rapid.  The  period  of  cooling  allowed  in  practice 
for  steel  castings  may  be  anything  up  to  about  sit  days,  a  longer  time  being 
allowed  for  massive  than  for  slender  castings  (Art.  68i).  An  annealing  furnace, 
or  oven,  is  simply  a  large  brick  chamber,  the  temperature  of  which  is  r^^fated 
by  admitting  flaming  gases.  The  casting  to  be  annealed  is  carefully  made  up 
underneath  with  brickwork,  so  that,  when  softened  by  heal,  it  may  not  alter  fonn; 
a  bright  red  heat  being  attained,  it  is  left  to  cool,  in  the  slowly  cooling  furnace. 
Scrap  forgings  are  not  often  annealed;  when  of  steel,  however,  it  is  well  that 
they  should  he. 

In  the  thin  plates  and  bars  used  in  shipbuilding,  the  effect  of  external  beat 
or  cold  passes  at  once  from  surface  to  centre,  so  that,  in  annealing  them,  neither 
the  period  of  heating  nor  cooling  need  be  protracted.  Natural  cooling  in  die 
open  air,  where  free  from  local  chilling  effects,  is  all  that  is  required;  witb 
thick  plates,  however,  the  cooling  may  be  retarded,  with  advantage,  by  covering 
with  ashes  or  sand.  As  already  seen  in  the  case  of  temper-bend  test  pieces  {iV- 
shearings  from  plates),  sudden  cooling  in  water  has,  as  regards  the  dissipation 
of  internal  stresses,  practically  al!  the  effect  of  annealing,  but  it  also  hardens,  or 
tempers  the  steel,  an  effect  which,  of  course,  is  quite  different  from  that  of  anneal- 
ing, the  hardness  so  brought  about  being  due  to  an  alteration  in  the  chcmicil 
and  physical  condition  of  the  carbon,  as  an  alloy  of  the  iron. 

Art.  676.  Numerous  experiments  have  been  made  to  ascertain  whether  of 
not  steel  is  injured  by  long-continued  exposure  to  heat,  or  oft-repeated 
heatings  and  coolings,  all  of  which  appear  to  show  that  so  long  as  ^ 

'  The  shrinkage  of  cist  steel  in  pissinj;  from  ihe  liquid  lo  the  cold,  solid  state  is  neulf 
)  incb  lo  the  foot,  that  of  iron  in  cooling  fiom  a  yellow  heal  is  only  about  ]^  inch  to  tTie  foot. 
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temperature  does  not  exceed  a  yellow  heat  it  is  not  injured,'  If  heated  above 
a  bright  yellow,  it  may  become  crystalline,  and  suffer  both  in  strength  and 
ductility,  but  only  if  the  cooling  from  that  temperature  Si  protracted.  The  heart 
of  a  slowly  cooled  ingot,  for  instance,  is  coarsely  crystalline  from  this  cause. 
Crystalline  stnicture,  as  induced  by  slow  cooling  from  a  high  temperature,  may 
be  dissipated,  and  the  mechanical  qualities  of  the  steel  perfectly  restored,  by 
raising  the  part  to  a  bright  yellow,  cooling  it  quickly  to  a  bright  ted  (to  prevent 
re-crystallization),  and  then  allowing  it  to  cool  slowly,  to  anneal  it  and  avoid 
hardness  and  internal  stress. 

Art.  676.  Mild  steel  may  be  produced  by  two  distinct  processes:  the 
open-hearth  or  Siemen 'a- Martin,  and  the  Bessemer;  for  ship  material, 
however,  only  the  former  is  employed  in  this_  country,"  These  two  processes 
may  be  again  subdivided  into  two  others— the  acid  process  and  the  basic — the 
resulting  steel  being  known  either  as  "  acid  "  or  "  basic  steel."  Until  about  the 
year  1904  practically  nnly  acid  steel  was  used  in  this  country  for  shipbuilding, 
the  basic  process  not  having  reached  the  requisite  state  of  perfection  ;  now  the 
one  is  almost  as  much  used  as  the  other.  As  regards  the  mechanical  qualities 
of  the  two  kinds  of  steel,  there  is  little  or  nothing  to  choose  between  them. 

Consider,  in  the  first  place,  the  manufacture  of  aold  steel.  The  raw 
material  is  hematite  pig  iron  (made  usually  from  imported  Spanish  ore) ;  this  is 
pure  iron  with  about  3-3  per  cent,  of  carbon,  and  the  same  quantity  of  other 
impurities,  namely,  about  a  per  cent,  of  silicon,  \  per  cent,  of  manganese,  a  very 
little  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  and  traces  of  copper.  Now,  mild  steel  is  pure  iron 
with  about  'a  per  cent,  of  carbon,  and  -5  per  cent,  of  manganese,  and, 
accordingly,  all  that  is  really  required  to  convert  hematite  pig  iron  into  steel  is 
to  deprive  it  of  nearly  all  of  its  carbon,  half  of  its  manganese,  and  all  of  its 
other  impurities.  Open-hearth  steel  was  first  successfully  made  by  M.  Martin, 
by  melting  pig  iron  and  scrap  in  a  Slemen's  regenerative  furnace,  hence  the 
term  "  Siemen's- Martin." 

The  procedure  now  usually  adopted  is  as  follows :  firstly,  hematite  pig  iron 
and  scrap  steel  are  placed  in  the  furnace  and  heated  until  they  are  melted. 
The  manganese,  silicon,  and  carbon  are  then  extracted  by  throwing  in  hematite 
iron  ore  \  this  is  a  pure  oxide  of  iron,  and  the  immediate  result  of  its  addition 
is  the  evolution  of  much  heat,  due  to  the  oxide  of  the  ore  combining  violently 
with  the  manganese,  silicon,  and  carbon  of  the  pig,  the  "  bath  "  of  molten  metal 
boiling  energetically,  due  to  the  sudden  formation  and  combustion  of  gas 
witbiD  it.  The  result  of  the  combination  of  the  oxygen  and  carbon  is  a  gas, 
that  of  the  silicon  and  manganese  is  the  well-known  waste  product  slag,  which, 
having  absorbed  a  considerable  proportion  of  iron,  floats  molten  on  the  surface 
of  the  fluid  steel,  where  it  serves  the  useful  purpose  of  protecting  it  from  the 
oxidizing  and  cooling  effect  of  the  air.  In  steel  works  there  is  always  a  large 
quantity  of  shearings  from  plates  and  bars,  and  of  scrap  returned  from  the 
various  shipyards,  and  this  material  is  urilized  by  melting  some  down  with  each 
charge.  A  furnace  of  ordinary  capacity  makes  a  charge  of  about  ai;  tons  of 
Steel,  the  operation  lasting  about  8  hours.  The  first  half  of  the  time  is  occupied 
in  melting  the  pig  and  scrap,  and  the  next  in  purifying  it  by  the  addition  of  ore, 
this  being  added  gradually,  so  that  the  resulting  incandescent  gases  may  keep 
the  steel  in  a  constant  state  of  ebullition  and  intense  heat. 

The  oxygen  of  the  ore  does  not  combine  wiih  the  carbon  of  the  pig  until 
it  has  carried  away  all  the  manganese  and  silicon,  after  which,  by  regulating  the 
supply  of  ore,  the  precise  quantity  of  carbon  left  in  the  steel  may  be  adjusted 
with  great  nicety.     It  is  important  not  to  "burn  out"  all  the  carbon,  otherwise 

'  See  Mr.  Nodder's  paper.  Trans.  Nortk-Ealt  Coatt  7nilibilien  ef  Engineirs  and  Ship- 
buildtri,  1893-4  ;  also  that  of  Mr,  Parker,  Tram.  Insliliition  of  Eiigiiian  and  Skiplndldtn  in 
Scatland,  iMi-i. 

*  Useful  infonnaUon  on  llic  mamifacture  of  'leel  will  be  found  in  Mr,  P.  P.  Dowden'i  paper 
in  tlie  Transaction}  of  thi  InslihtSe  of  Marine  Enginttrs,  July,  I913. 
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the  oxygen  of  ihe  ore  would  begin  to  combine  with  the,  now,  pure  irop,  and 
owmg  to  the  fact  that  the  resulting  product,  oxide  of  iron  (buined  iron), 
would  remain  interspersed  throughout  the  metal,  the  mechanical  qualities  of  the 
finished  sieel  would  be  seriously  prejudiced.  Steel  which  contains  oxide  of 
iron  is  unreliable,  and  crumbles  when  worked  at  a  white  heat.  Most  of  the 
shortcomings  of  the  earlier  mild  steel  (especially  the  Bessemer)  were  due 
to  the  presence  of  this  injurious  compound.  The  impurities  solpfatir  and 
phosphorufl  are  very  injurious ;  steel  or  iron  containing  quite  a  small  quantity 
of  sulphur  is  "red-short,"  i.e.  it  breaks  almost  carrot-hke  at  a  red  beaL 
Phosphorus  causes  "  cold  shortness,"  i>.  brittleness  when  cold ;  at  tbe  sarae 
time  it  raises  considerably  the  elastic  limit.  Curiously  enough,  steel  which  hat 
so  large  a  proportion  of  phosphorus  as  to  be  thoroughly  brittle  and  unsafe  mxf 
give  excellent  results  under  fatigue  tests  (Art.  552),  These  tests,  however,  an 
of  little  or  no  value  in  discovering  brittleness,  the  most  favourable  results  bdng 
obtained  from  steel  which  has  a  high  clastic  limit,  and  which,  as  just  noted, 
may  occur  in  conjunction  with  brittleness.  By  the  "  acid "  process  of  sted 
manufacture  neither  sulphur  nor  phosphorus  are  eliminated,  all  that  is  containa! 
in  the  raw  material  is  found  in  tbe  finished  steel,  and  it  is  because  hematite 
pig  iron  is  very  free  from  these  two  elements  that  it  is  chosen  as  the  raw 
material  (Art.  678). 

The  tests  usually  made  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  mechanical 
qualitiea  of  steel  platea  and  bars'  are  what  they  should  be,  are  not  always 
effective  in  proving  the  steel  to  be  reliable,  for  curious  failures  occasionally 
occur  in  material  that  has  withstood  all  the  tests.  Mr.  W.  J.  B.  Wilson,  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  Nortb-East  Coast  Institution  of  Engineers  and  Sliip- 
builders  in  November,  1914,  describes  tlie  failure  of  some  steel  plates  that  might 
almost  be  regarded  as  mysterious,  for  not  only  did  the  usual  analysis  show  the 
steel  to  be  normal  in  composition,  but  tensile  and  bend  tests  showed  it  lo  be 
soft  and  ductile.  When  worked  into  the  liull  of  a  ship,  however,  it  was  found 
that  some  of  the  garboard  plates,  which  had  withstood  flanging,  punching,  and 
riveting,  had  cracked.  On  further  examination  the  steel  appeared  to  have 
become  quite  brittle,  for  blows  struck  with  a  hand  hammer  were  sufficient  to 
break  them  in  pieces.  Mr.  Stromeyer,'  as  a  result  of  numerous  experiments 
with  similarly  defective  steel,  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  such  defective- 
nesB  is  probably  due  to  an  excess  of  nitrogen,  an  impurity  the  possible 
presence  of  which  has  generally  been  regarded  as  unimportant.  He  states  Ilm 
if  the  percentage  of  phosphorus  plus  five  times  the  percentage  of  nitrogni 
exceeds  'oS,  the  steel  will  be  brittle.  In  the  bad  steel  above  described  iie 
found  "06  per  cent,  of  phosphorus  and  "023  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  and  as  the 
fomier,  plus  five  times  ihe  latter,  gives  '175  as  against  'oS,  be  was  satisfied 
that  the  defectiveness  was  due  to  an  excess  of  nitrogen. 

When  it  is  judged,  by  the  appearance  of  the  bath  of  molten  steel,  that  alt 
the  manganese  and  silicon,  and  sufficient  of  the  carbon  have  been  burned  out. 
a  small  sample  is  withdrawn,  cooled,  and  hammered  into  a  flat  button,  and  the 
percentage  of  carbon  ascertained,  in  a  few  minutes,  by  a  simple,  chemical, 
colour  test.  If  too  higli,  more  ore  is  added,  and  other  tests  made  until  it  ii 
found  right,  whereupon  the  steel  is  tapped  from  the  furnace  into  a  large  casting 
ladle.  It  has  just  been  seen  that  all  the  manganese  combines  with  the  oxyga< 
of  the  ore  and  enters  the  slag,  and  as  about  5  per  cent,  is  required  in  tb« 
finished  metal,  this  has  now  to  be  added.  This  is  usually  done  by  throwing  il 
(in  the  form  cX  ferro-manganesr)  into  the  casting  ladle,  at  the  same  time  as  the 
steel  is  poured  in  from  the  furnace  ;  if  thrown  previously  into  the  furnace  much 
of  it  would  be  lost  in  the  slag.  Manganese  is  useful  in  that  it  neutralizes  the 
bad  effects  of  phosphorus  and  sulphur,  and  also  because,  having  a  great  afBnili 
for  oxygen,  it  decomposes  any  oxide  of  iron  which  may  have  formed  in  the 


also  useful  in  that  il  strengthens 
s  of  ductility  wlien  quenched  in 
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steel,  carrying  the  oxygen  into  the  slag, 
the  steel,  but  does  not,  like  carbon,  cause 
water  (Art.  669). 

It  was  Siemen's  invention  of  the  regenerative  ftimaoe  that  made  possible 
the  manufacture  of  steel  by  the  open-hearth  process.  The  furnace  proper  is  a 
low  brick  chamber,  about,  say,  20  ieet  long  by  10  broad,  having  a  shelving  floor 
or  "hearth"  to  contain  a  pool  or  "bath"  of  steel  about  18  inches  deep.  There 
are  doors  in  the  side  to  admit  the  raw  material,  the  molten  steel  being  with- 
drawn, by  a  plug  hole  and  spout,  into  a  large  casting  ladle.  At  both  ends  there 
are  two  openings,  one  above  the  other,  having  separate  flues.  Through  one  of 
these,  at  one  end,  hot  air  is  admitted,  and  through  the  other,  at  the  same  end, 
hot  coal  gas ;  on  entering  the  furnace  they  mingle  and  burst  into  flame,  which, 
owing  to  llieir  already  heated  condition,  is  intensely  hot.  The  Uaming  gases 
pass  to  the  other  end  of  the  furnace  and  escape  indiscriminately  through  both  of 
the  openings  there  provided,  heating  on  their  way  every  part  of  the  furnace  and 
melting  the  pig  and  scrap  lying  on  the  hearth.  When  ihey  leave  the  furnace 
they  are  still  intensely  hot,  and,  on  their  way  to  the  chimney,  heat  white-hot  the 
brickwork  of  the  flues.  Now,  the  regenerative  principle  consists  in  utilizing 
the  heat  of  the  flues  to  warm  the  ingoing  gas  and  air,  and  this  is  done  very 
simply,  by  merely  reversing,  from  time  to  lime  (about  every  half-hour),  the 
direction  of  the  ingoing  and  outgoing  currents,  so  that  the  former  (air  and  gas, 
unmijted)  may  pass  through  the  two  floes  recently  made  white-hot  by  the  latter, 
and,  by  robbing  the  brickwork  of  its  heat,  itself  become  intensely  hot.  It  is 
important  that  the  outgoing  current  of  incandescent  gas  shall  deliver  up  all  its 
heal  to  the  brickwork  of  the  flues,  and  for  this  iiurpose,  therefore,  each  of  the 
four  flues  are  widened  out  into  a  large  chamber — "regenerative  chamber" — 
filled  with  open  brickwork.  The  gas  used  in  these  and  similar  furnaces  is 
termed  "  producer  gas,"  and  is  made  by  the  heating  and  incomplete  combustion 
(aided  by  steam  and  air  injection)  of  inferior  coal ;  and  it  is  conveyed  under 
slight  pressure  through  large  pipes  to  the  furnace.  The  quantity  of  air  and  gas 
admitted,  and  the  direction  of  the  currents,  is  regulated  by  suitable  valves,  so 
that  the  nature  of  the  flame  and  the  intensity  of  the  heat  may  be  adjusted  with 
great  nicety.  Furnaces  on  this  principle  are  no*  employed  in  many  shipyards 
for  heating  the  frame  bars,  etc. 

Art.  677.  The  Bessemer  process  is,  in  principle,  the  same  as  the  open- 
hearth  one  just  described,  but  with  an  important  difference  in  the  manner  of 
securing  the  purification  of  the  molten  pig.  Here  the  steel  is  made  in  a  large 
globular  vessel  (of  plating  lined  with  fire  brick)  termed  a  "converter."  The 
procedure  for  acid  steel  is  roughly  as  follows  :  in  the  first  place,  molten  pig  iron 
is  poured  into  the  converter;  next,  oxygen  is  introduced  to  burn  out  the 
manganese,  silicon,  and  carbon,  but  instead  of  throwing  it  in  in  the  form  of 
ore,  as  in  the  open-hearth  process,  it  is  injected  in  the  form  of  atmospheric  air, 
through  small  holes  provided  in  the  bottom  of  the  converter.  As  the  air  rises 
through  the  molten  pig  it  becomes  decomposed  into  its  two  constituent  gases, 
oxygen  and  nitrogen,  the  former  of  which  at  once  combines  energetically  with 
the  manganese,  silicon,  and  carbon,  giving  rise  to.  heat  so  intense  that  the 
comparatively  cool  pig  attains,  in  about  12  minutes,  an  enormously  high  tempera- 
ture,' Having  burned  out  the  manganese,  silicon,  and  carbon,  ferro -manganese 
— which  contains  both  manganese  and  carbon — is  added,  and  the  steel  withdrawn 
by  tipping  the  converter,  for  which  purpose  it  is  swung  on  trunnions. 

A  serious  disadvantage  of  the  Bessemer  process  is  the  difficulty  of 
ascertaining  at  what  precise  moment  the  carbon  is  all  burned  otf,  for  as  the  steel 
within  the  converter  is  not  open  to  inspection,  its  condition  can  only  be  ascer- 
tained by  observing  the  changes  in  the  nature  and  colour  of  the  flame  issuing 

'  An  intttesling  dacriptioo  of  the  Bessemer  process  will  be  fouod  in  Bessemet's  pspet. 
Tram.  ImtiUiHoti  of  Civil  Engineers,  1859,  or  in  another  of  his  re«d  before  ihe  AmtrieaH 
Setitly  of  Meckanital  Enginteri  in  1896  (see  Ensnaring,  December  1 1,  1S96). 
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from  the  neck  of  the  converter  (the  spectroscope  is  employed  for  this  purpoic); 
it  follows,  therefore,  that  there  is  a  considerable  likelihood  of  the  process  ^ 
oxidation — i.e.  d ecarb on izat ion— being  carried  too  far,  with  consequent  burning 
of  the  steel;  or  of  its  not  being  carried  far  enough,  with  a  consequent- exceti of 
carbon,  and  hardness  in  the  steel.  The  presence  of  burned  iron  may,  of  course, 
be  corrected  by  the  final  addition  of  the  ferro- manganese,  but  as  the  nuDguiese 
combines  with  the  oxide  and  enters  the  slag,  there  may  be  too  little  of  it  left  m 
the  steel,  or  too  much  carbon.  With  the  open-hearth  process,  on  the  otber  hand, 
the  steel  takes  several  hours  to  make,  so  that  there  is  ample  time  to  test  it,  and 
"  cook  "  it,  until  it  is  precisely  of  the  required  composition.  With  the  Bessema 
process,  there  is  no  time  for  testing  and  cooking,  for  the  liquid  pig  is  converted 
into  steel  in  about  i3  minutes,  whereupon  the  only  source  of  heat,  the  airbUi^ 
must  be  shut  off,  else  the  steel  would  burn,  and  when  it  is  shut  off  the  steel  most 
be  tapped  without  delay,  otherwise  it  would  cool  before  it  could  be  conveyed 
to,  and  run  into  the  ingot  moulds.  Bessemer  steel  is  used  in  enormous  quantitiei 
for  rails  and  heavy  sections,  but  as  the  composition  of  each  charge  may  vary 
considerably,  it  is  not  suitable  for  plates  and  bars,  the  mechanical  qualides  <^ 
which  are  specified  within  narrow  limits  and  must  satisfy  stringent  tests. 

Art.  678.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  impurit?  phOBphortlfl  cannot 
be  eliminated  in  the  acid  process  of  steel  manufacture.  To  do  this  an  alkali, 
such  as  lime,  which  has  a  strung  affinity  for  phosphorus,  must  he  introduced  into 
the  furnace,  and,  as  the  furnace  lining  is  largely  composed  of  acid  silicate,  die 
lime  would  attack  it  and  soon  cause  its  disappearance.  When,  therefore,  it  ii 
particularly  required  to  deal  with  the  phosphorus  (as  when  a  large  quantity  is 
contained  in  the  raw  pig),  a  fiirnace  or  converter  having  an  alkaiine  instead  of 
an  acid  lining  must  be  employed,  in  which  case  the  resulting  steel  is  termed 
"  basic  "  steel  in  contradistinction  to  the  "  acid  "  steel  made  by  the  ordinaiy 
process.  The  main  advantage  of  the  ba^o  prooau  is  that  it  allows  common 
Cleveland  pig  iron  (the  ore  from  which  this  is  made  is  found  in  imltmitwl 
quantities  in  this  country)  to  be  used,  for,  as  this  is  highly  phosphoric,  it  cannot 
be  employed  with  the  acid  process.  It  is  also  advantageous  in  that  it  permiti 
of  the  steel  being  made  quickly  and  economically  in  large  quantities  liy  what 
is  known  as  (he  "Talbot  ContinaouB  Process."  An  excellent  descriptioo 
of  this  process  will  be  found  in  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Wilson  before  the 
West  of  Scotland  Iron  and  Steel  Institute. 

By  this  process  the  molten  pig  iron  is  run  direct  from  the  blast  furnace  (tf 
the  pig  iron  is  made  in  the  steel  works)  into  a  Bessemer  converter  or  "  mixer" 
of  about  180  tons  capacity.  Here  some  of  the  phosphorus  and  silicon  is 
removed,  and  it  is  then  conveyed,  in  25-ton  ladles,  to  the  steel  furnace.  This 
is  of  special  type,  so  arranged  ihat  it  may  be  tilted  (by  hydraulic  power)  to 
facihtate  the  entry  and  discharge  of  the  molten  metal.  These  furnaces  may  be 
of  enormous  size,  some  have  a  capacity  of  150  to  aoo  tons;  but  although 
holding  so  much  steel,  only  a  portion  is  withdrawn  each  time  to  form  a  "charge* 
(about  50  tons  every  6  hours),  additional  molten  pig  iron,  lime,  etc.,  being  tiien 
added  to  the  remainder.  It  is  evident  that  as  the  molten  pig  is  not  allowed  to 
cool  from  the  time  of  its  manufacture  until  it  is  converted  into  steel,  the  saving 
in  coal  and  time  on  the  older  open-hearth  process  (just  described  for  acid  steel) 
is  very  considerable. 

Art.  679.  Reluming  now  to  the  manufacture  of  plates  and  baw,  the 
molten  steel,  having  been  lapped  from  the  furnace  into  a  large  bucket  or  "  ladle," 
running  on  rails,  is  transferred  to  the  ingot  moulds  arranged  in  a  pit  between  the 
rails.  The  ingots  vary  in  size ;  those  for  plates  are  usually  about  5  feet  long  by 
30  inches  square,  those  for  bars  may  be  much  smaller.  Having  cooled  sufficiently 
on  the  crust,  to  bear  transportation,  they  are  placed  in  a  re-beating  furnace  or 
"  soaking  pit,"  where  they  are  allowed  to  remain  until  they  have  attained  the 
same  bright,  yellow  or  white  heat  throughout,  after  which  they  are  passed  through 
the  "cogging  mill."    This  is  a  pair  of  large  rolls,  one  directly  above  the  other. 
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driven  by  a  reversing  engine  of  great  power  and  speed.  The  upper  roll  may  be 
raised  or  lowered,  and  as  the  ingot  is  passed  backwards  and  forwards,  it  becomes 
longer  and  thinner,  being,  finally,  a  long  slab  about  9  inches  thick  and  ao  inches 
wide.  While  still  hot  it  is  cut  by  hydraulic  shears  into  short  pieces  termed 
*'  blooms  "  or  "  billets,"  each  of  a  suitable  size  to  form  a  plate,  for  which  purpose 
the  weight  or  mass  of  every  plate  ordered  from  the  shipyard  is  calculated,  so 
that,  the  sectional  area  of  the  slab  being  known,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  compute 
what  length  of  it  will  contain  the  mass  requisite  to  form  any  particular  plate.  It 
should  be  observed  that  the  hot  metal  is  moved  about  entirely  by  mechanical 
means,  so  that  the  men  need  hardly  approach  it. 

The  short  slabs  are  now  placed  in  a  re-heating  or  "  soaking  "  furnace,  so  that 
they  may  again  attain  a  white  heat,  after  which  they  are  rolled  into  plates.  The 
plate  rolls  are  similar  to  the  cogging  ones  just  described,  but  they  are  longer, 
and  there  are  two  distinct  pairs.  The  first  pair,  termed  the  "  roughing  "  or 
"soft"  rolls,  reduces  the  soft  slab  until  it  is  about  twice  the  thickness  of  the 
required  plate,  and  the  second  pair,  the  "  finishing  "  or  "  hard  "  roils,  completes 
the  operation.  It  is  important  to  notice  that  while  the  rolling  increases  the 
length  and  reduces  the  thickness,  it  does  not  alter  the  breadth,  i.e.  the  pressure 
of  the  rolls  causes  little  or  no  transverse  flow  of  the  soft  steel ;  consequently,  ihe 
slab  must  be  brought  to  the  required  breadth  of  the  finished  plate,  by  cross 
rolling,  before  its  length  exceeds  that  of  the  rolls  (about  8  feet).  When  the  plate 
leaves  the  roughing  rolls,  therefore,  it  is  the  same  breadth  as  the  finished  plate, 
but  about  half  as  long  and  twice  as  thick.  The  finishing  rolls  differ  from  the 
roughing  ones  in  that  they  are  of  chilled,  cast  iron,  and  have  a  hard,  polished 
surface,  the  upper  one  being  capable  of  minute  vertical  adjustment,  so  as  to 
produce  any  required  thickness  of  plate.  As  shown  in  Figs,  14  to  17,  Plate  99, 
the  thinning  and  elongating  action  of  the  rolls  causes  a  longitudinal  flow  of  the 
surface  material  of  the  slab,  or  plate,  so  that  the  ends,  of  the  finished  plate  are 
always  more  or  less  lamlnEited ;  5ufi5cient  spare  material  must,  therefore,  be 
jnrovided  to  permit  of  the  entire  removal  of  the  imperfect  ends.  In  the  case  of 
bars,  the  tendency  of  the  rolling  to  produce  laminations  at  the  ends  is  even 
more  pronounced  than  in  plates,  owing  to  the  greater  drawing-out  action.  The 
breadth  of  a  plate  is,  of  course,  limited  to  the  length  of  the  rolls  (this  being 
about  10  feet,  as  a  maximum);  its  length,  however,  is  practically  unlimited. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  rolling  operation,  the  plate,  as  it  cools,  becomes  covered 
with  scale,  which,  if  not  removed,  would  be  squeezed  into  it  and  cause  a  rough 
and  imperfect  surface.  Its  removal  is  effected  during  the  rolling,  by  spraying 
water  on  the  hot  plate,  or  by  rolling  in  switches  of  brushwood,  for,  as  the  latter 
pass  between  the  rolls  and  are  squeezed  against  the  hot  plate,  they  explode  and 
cause  the  scale  to  fly  off. 

The  finishing  rolls  should  be  of  the  same  diameter  throughout,  otherwise  the 
part  of  the  plate  rolled  by  the  portion  of  large  diameter  would  be  thinner  and 
longer  than  the  remainder,  and  result  in  a  buckled  plate  (Art.  (347).  It  is  a 
difflcuU  thing  to  maintain  the  same  diameter  in  the  rolls,  for,  as  the  central  part 
becomes  hotter  than  the  ends,  it  expands  more  than  they,  and  produces  a  plate 
with  wavy  centre  and  flat  margins.  This  effect  is  usually  provided  against  by 
turning  them  rather  smaller  at  the  middle  than  at  the  ends,  but  until  such  rolls 
become  hot  in  the  middle,  they  tend,  as  before,  to  produce  buckled  plates;  in 
these,  however,  the  margins  are  wavy  and  the  middle  part  flat.  Thin  plates 
may  also  become  buckled  when  laid  out  to  cool  on  the  hot,  iron  floor  of  the 
steel  works,  due  to  the  exposed  edges  cooling  faster  than  the  middle. 

As  the  plates  cool  they  are  lined  off  in  conformity  with  the  ordered  dimen- 
sions, and  are  sheared  forthwith  to  shape.  The  shearing  machines  employed  for 
this  work  are  of  enormous  size  and  power,  some  being  capable  of  making,  at 
one  stroke,  a  cut  la  feet  long  through  i^inch  plate,  and  as  the  engine  is 
stopped  and  restarted  for  each  cut,  the  plate  may  be  adjusted  with  great 
precision  under  the  knife.     When  sheared  to  shape,  the  plates  are  carefully 
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examined  for  defects,  especially  for  laminalions  at  the  ends,  and  the  ordered 
dimensions  and  various  identification  marks  ace  painted  and  stamped  on  them. 

The  manufacture  of  bars  requires  different  plant  from  that  required  tor 
plates,  and,  consequently,  some  steel  works  confine  themselves  to  malting  one 
or  the  other,  bars  or  plates.  Small  ingots,  about  ra  inches  square,  are  liiuilly 
employed  for  bars.  To  transform  one  of  these  into  an  angle  bar,  it  is  passed 
through  rollers  provided  with  grooves,  as  shown  in  Fig.  6,  Plate  99.  In  Ac 
case  of  a  3J  by  3^-inch  angle  bar,  for  instance,  the  ingot  is  first  passed  throa^ 
three  or  four  rectangular  grooves,  so  that  it  may  be  reduced  in  size  to  abrat 
4  inches  square;  in  the  next  pass  its  rectangular  section  is  changed  into  a  sort 
of  pointed  crescent,  and  in  die  next  into  a  very  thick  angle,  each  succeeding 
pass  making  it  thinner  and  thinner.  The  finished  bar  is  thus  thick  or  dun 
according  to  the  groove  taken  as  the  final  one,  but  intermediate  tlticknesKt 
may  be  obtained  by  a  small  vertical  adjustment  of  the  top  roller.  The  finished 
bar  may  be  several  hundred  feet  long,  and  nhile  still  hot  it  is  cut  by  a  circulu 
saw  (sunk  in  the  floor)  into  the  ordered  lengths.  In  order  that  a  long  bar  may 
retain  its  heat  during  the  numerous  passes,  and  be  still  hot  when  cross  cut,  dK 
rolls  are  made  to  revolve  at  a  high  speed.  Bars  of  irregular  section,  such  11 
bulb-tees,  are  awkward  to  make,  for  they  must  pass  many  times  through  the 
rolls  before  they  assume  their  finished  form ;  and  their  thickness  cannot  be  w 
nicely  or  uniformly  adjusted  as  with  angle  bars.  For  the  manufacture  of  bars  of 
various  sections  and  sizes,  a  large  number  of  rolls  must  be  kept  in  stock,  anf 
particular  set  being  fitted  up  in  a  mill  as  required ;  and  as  the  changing  of  rt>e 
rolls  in  this  way  involves  considerable  time  and  labour,  it  is  usually  delayed 
until  a  sufficient  number  of  bars  of  this  particular  section  is  on  order.  This  it 
one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  delays  which  shipbuilders  experience  in 
securing  delivery  of  small  quantities  of  bars,  especially  when  of  unusual  siic 
or  section. 

Art.  680.  Prior  to  1901,  the  shapes,  sizes,  and  proportions  of  the  rolled  ban 
used  in  shipbuilding  and  other  engineering  trades  were  exceedingly  numerous 
and  varied,  and  similar  bars  rolled  at  one  steel  work  differed  in  size  and  shape 
of  section  from  those  rolled  at  another.  In  1901  the  Inslitutioii  of  Civil 
Engineers  appointed  a  Committee,  known  as  the  "Engineering  Standards 
Committee,"  with  the  object  of  making  investigations  and  deciding  on  standard 
tests  for  structural  material  (Arts.  663  and  681)  and  the  best  form  and  raoM 
useful  dimensions  for  rolled  bars.  As  the  standards  finally  decided  upon 
embodied  the  best  average  practice  combined  with  practical  and  theoretiol 
efficiency,  they  at  once  met  with  the  widest  acceptance.  In  practice  they  h»v6 
been  found  valuable  in  simplifying  engineering  work  generally,  and  in  bringing 
about  economy  in  time  and  labour.  At  the  steel  works  the  muhiplicity  of  rtJIi 
formerly  found  necessary  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and,  as  a  result,  the 
manufacture  and  delivery  of  bars  of  any  particular  section  can  now  generally  be 
made  with  considerably  increased  expedition  and  economy.  The  Committee 
publish  Tables '  giving  the  sizes  and  proportions,  also  the  weight,  sectional  am, 
and  strength  of  the  bars  generally  used  in  shipbuilding.  The  shapes  of  some 
representative  standard  sections  are  shown  in  Figs,  i  to  5,  Plate  74.  Neatif 
all  the  bars  ubulated  in  the  rules  of  the  Classification  Societies  are  siandari 
sections :  those  shown  in  Plate  74  represent  beams  of  similar  strength. 

The  thickness  of  any  particular  bar  can  be  varied  within  certain  limits,  la 
the  case  of  angle  bars,  there  are  two  standard  thicknesses ;  in  a  3^  by  3J  bar, 
for  instance,  the  maximum  and  minimum  standard  thicknesses  are  ■50  and 
■30;  but  the  maximum  thickness  that  can  be  rolled  is  -575,  and  the  minimuDi 
■275.  In  thicknesses  above  and  below  the  standards  the  breadths  of  the 
flanges  are  correspondingly  increased  or  reduced,  and  the  lips  become  slighllj 
bevelled. 

In  bulb-angle  (and  other  bars)  there  is  only  one  standard    thickness. 
*  "  Propecliei  of  Britiili  Sundiid  Section!;."     if.  &/.     Crosby  Lockwooil  and  Soft' J 
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y  3i  ^^'^  'l*'*  '^  '475i  ''"t  '^s  maximum' thickness  rolled  is  '675  and  the 
miDimum  '440.  In  [he  standard  section,  the  web  and  flange  are  ahke  in 
thickness,  but  in  departures  from  the  standard  an  increase  ur  decrease  in  the 
thickness  of  the  web  is  accompanied  by  about  half  as  great  a  variation  in 
the  flange,  and  the  breadth  of  the  flange  and  bulb  and  the  depth  of  the  web 
also  vary. 

In  standard-section  bulb-tie  bars,  the  flange  and  the  web,  in  bars  up  to 
8  inches,  are  ihe  same  thickness,  in  larger  sizes  the  flange  is  thicker  than 
the  web.  In  the  standard  section  9  by  5^  bar,  for  instance,  the  thickness 
of  the  web  is  -475,  and  thai  of  the  flange  -500.  The  maximum  thickness 
rolled  is  '550,  and  the  minimum  "400;  such  departure  from  the  standard 
thickness,  however,  only  apply  to  the  web,  and  the  breadth  of  the  flange  and 
bulb  vary  by  the  same  amount. 

In  channel  bars  the  thickness  of  the  flange  is,  in  all  standard  sections, 
greater  than  that  of  the  web,  a  condition  which,  of  course,  is  favourable  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  bar.  In  the  case  of,  say,  a  9  by  3^  channel,  the  thickness  of 
the  standard  web  is  ■450,  and  that  of  the  flange  '550,  Only  the  web  may  he 
rolled  thicker  or  thinner  than  the  standard.  In  a  9  by  3^  bar,  for  instance, 
while  the  web  may  be  rolled  to  a  maximum  thickness  of  '65  and  a  minimum 
of  '40,  the  thickness  of  the  flange  remains  at  '550,  It  is  only  in  the  thicker 
bars,  therefore,  that  the  web  is  thicker  than  the  flange.  When  the  web  is 
thicker  or  thinner  than  the  standard,  the  breadth  of  the  6anges  is  correspond- 
ingly altered.  Although  channel  bars  were  formerly  sometimes  rolled  with 
flanges  of  different  breadth,  they  are  now  always  alike,  so  that  in  staling  the 
size  of  a  bar  the  breadth  of  only  one  flange  need  be  noted. 

In  angle  and  bulb-angle  bars  the  flange  is  of  the  same  thickness  throughout. 
In  other  sections  it  tapers  towards  the  tip.  The  ,angle  of  taper  is  shown  in 
Figs.  3  and  4,  Plate  74.  In  Lloyd's  rules  the  tabulated  thicknesses  of  all  bars 
are  those  of  the  web,  and,  for  convenience,  tables  are  provided  giving  the  form 
and  dimension  of  bars  of  standard  section,  also  of  those  exceptional  ones  which 
arc  not  of  standard  section. 

In  standard  lee  bars  the  thickness  of  both  flanges  is  the«ame,  and,  of  course, 
may  be  varied  within  limits.  The  tips  of  the  standing  flange  or  "stem"  is 
practically  square,  that  of  the  flanges  is  rounded,  as  in  an  angle  bar.  There 
is  a  slight  taper  in  the  thickness  of  tlic  flange  and  stem  (about  half  a  degree  in 
the  former  and  one  degree  in  ihe  latter). 

Art.  681.  Steel  castings  are  made  from  practically  Ihe  same  material  as 
plates  and  bars.  To  ensure  ample  fluidity,  however,  so  that  the  steel  may  flow 
readily  and  fill  every  cavity  of  the  mould,  and  also  to  minimise  the  formation  of 
gas  and  the  resulting  defect  of  porousness,  minute  additions  of  silicon  and 
manganese  are  usually  made.  It  may  be  observed  that  ordinary  steel  bubbles 
and  boils  as  it  is  poured  into  the  ingot  moulds,  and  this,  of  course,  would  be 
particularly  objectionable  when  making  a  casting,  for  if  the  gas  did  not  all 
escape  before  the  steel  solidified,  it  would  cause  porousness.  In  the  first  stage 
of  its  manufacture  a  plale  is  part  of  a  massive  casting  (Ihe  ingot),  and  the 
principal  difierence  between  the  material  of  a  plate  and  that  of  a  casting  is  due 
to  the  long-continued  squeezing  action  of  the  rolls.  Thus,  while  the  steel  of  a 
large  ingot  may  be  crystalline,  porous,  or  even  Cawed,  the  long-continued 
pressure  and  kneading  efl'ect  of  the  rolling,  as  the  mass  is  reduced  at  a  white 
heat  to  a  thin  plate,  is  sufficient  to  produce  perfectly  dense,  homogeneous 
metal,  quite  free  from  the  defects  of  the  ingot. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  mechanical  qitalities  of  a  casting 
cannot  be  so  uniform  and  perfect  as  those  of  a  plate,  and  in  practice,  therefore, 
castings  are  not  required  to  withstand  such  stringent  tests.  The  tensile  strength 
limits  specified   by  the    Engineering  Standards    Committee,  for   instance,  are 


^^6  and  35  tons  in  place  of  the  28  and  32  required  for  plates 
^■Kquired  is  also  less. than  thai  required  for  plates,  being 
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short  Xsst  piece  (Art.  665).  The  test  pieces  for  rteel  castings  are  usually  ihtnt, 
turned  bars.  The  Engineering  Standards  Committee  provide  for  three  alter- 
native sizes,  '564,  '798,  and  '977  inches  diameter,  with  a  corresponding 
gauge  length  of  a,  3,  and  3^  inches.  The  sectional  area  of  these  test  jnecei 
vill  be  found  to  be  nearly  proportional  to  the  gauge  length,  a  condition  whidi 
ensures  that  the  elongation,  taken  in  the  usual  wap  as  a  percentage  of  tite 
length,  shall  be  practically  the  same  which  ever  size  of  test  piece  is  adopted. 
Of  course,  the  actual  test  piece  is  longer  than  the  gauge  lengths,  for  the  eodi 
must  be  gripped  by  the  testing  machine,  and  the  gauge  length,  over  whidi  the 
elongation  is  measured,  must  be  quite  clear  of  the  grips.  Turned  test  pieces 
are  usually  enlarged  at  the  end.  The  test  pieces  are  not  cut  from  the  casting 
until  the  latter  has  been  annealed.  They  may  be  cut  from  projecting  tongoes 
or  fins  of  metal  cast  on  for  the  purpose,  or  from  the  "  head."  If,  in  mdung 
the  casting,  molten  steel  is  taken  from  two  furnaces,  then  one  part  of  the  casting 
may  be  composed  mainly  or  entirely  of  the  charge  from  one  fiimace,  and, 
another  part,  of  that  from  the  other,  and,  as  the  mechanical  qualities  of  ^  two 
charges  may  be  quite  different,  it  is  proper  to  take  at  least  four  test  pieces,  two 
being  cut  from  one  part  of  the  casting,  and  two  from  another  part  as  remoU 
as  possible.  Corresponding  with  each  tensile  test,  a  cold  bend  test  is  also 
required.  The  standard  bend  test  piece  is  of  rectangular  section,  i  inch  hj 
J  inch,  with  edges  rounded  to  a  radius  of  ^  inch.  It  must  withstand  bending, 
on  its  flat,  when  cold,  through  an  angle  of  130  degrees,  the  curvature  of  ils 
inner  surface  having,  a  radius  not  greater  than  i  inch.  Should  the  first  test 
piece  (tensile  or  bend)  fail,  it  Is  usual  to  make  another,  on  the  success  or  foilure 
of  which  the  casting  Is  accepted  or  condemned.  It  is  evident  that' the  high 
standard  of  ductility  required  in  plates  is  not  necessary  in  castings,  for  these  ue 
usually  massive  parts,  in  which  rigidity  is  the  quality  most  required;  and, 
moreover,  even  though  it  may  have  less  ductility  than  a  plate,  cast  steel  is  still 
superior  in  this  respect  to  the  forged  scrap  iron  for  wluch  it  fomos  a  subsdlute. 
It  may  be  remarked  that  test  pieces  from  castings  often  show  no  less  ductilitf 
than  do  those  from  plates.  Lloyd's  rules  require  all  important  steel  castings  to 
be  subjected  to  these  mechanical  tests. 

In  the  manufacture  of  castings  there  are  three  things  to  guard  against :  the 
existence  of  internal  etreases,  oontraction  cavities  or  flaws  due  to 
unequal  shrinkage,  and  porouBnesB  due  to  occluded  gases.  The  nature  and 
effects  of  internal  stresses  are  described  in  Art.  673,  and,  as  there  noticed,  unless 
they  cause  flaws  or  cracks,  they  may  be  corrected  by  annealing,  to  which 
process  all  castings  are  subjected.  Porousness  may  be  due  to  unsuitabihty  in 
the  composition  of  the  steel,  insufficient  fluidity,  or  badly  designed  "vents"  or 
"heads"  (by  which  gas  escapes  Irom  the  mould,  and  fluid  steel  enters  to  take 
its  place),  or  the  mould  itself  may  be  badly  made  or  improperly  disposed.  la 
these  matters,  of  course,  special  knowledge  and  experience  are  essential.  To 
ascertain  as  far  as  [practicable  whether  or  not  there  are  internal  contraction  flaws 
or  cavities  in  a  casting,  small  test  holes  are  drilled  at  those  places  where  they 
are  likely  to  exist.  If  notliiiig  is  discovered  the  holes  are  plugged  with  a  stud 
and  do  no  harm.  Such  defects  are  most  likely  to  occur  in  large  casdngs,  in 
which  the  sectional  area  may  vary  suddenly  owing  to  'massive  parts  being 
conjoined  to  slender,  or  much  less  massive  parts.  In  large  cast-steel  stem 
frames,  for  instance,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  And  flaws  in  the  massive  part  wbeie 
the  body  post  meets  the  keel  portion. 

The  soundness  of  a  casting,  as  regards  flaws  and  porosity,  is  furthei 
tested,  subsequently  to  the  annealing,  by  "  drop  "  and  "  hammering  "  tests. 
The  former  consists  in  raising  the  casting  to  a  height  of  from  7  to  10  feet, 
according  to  its  size,  and  letting  it  drop  to  the  ground — the  hardness  of  which 
should  be  that  of  a  macadamized  road.  If  at  any  place  there  is  a  serious  fia* 
or  defect,  the  resulting  concussion  is  likely  to  discover  it,  by  breaking  the 
casting.    Large  stern-frames,  cast  in  one  piece,  are  not  raised  bodily,  but  are 
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mciely  canted  up  to  id  angle  of  45  degrees ;  and  vhen  there  are  projecting  parU, 
Each  as  the  boss,  cavities  are  made  in  the  ground  to  receive  them,  Tor  if  not,  the 
casting,  though  sound  and  good,  might  bend  or  bieak.  In  ihe  case  of  slender, 
complex  castings,  the  drop  test  is  dispensed  niib,  an  additional  tensile  and  bend 
test  being  taken.  After  the  diop  test  the  casting  is  suspended  by  chains  and 
stniclc  all  over  with  a  7-lb.  sledge  hammer,  so  that  by  the  clearness  of  the 
ring  it  may  be  judged  whether  or  not  the  metal  is  intact  and  homogeneous 
throughout. 

Castings  often  show  sttrface  defects,  and  Eomelimes  these  are  not  confined 
to  the  snrface,  but  enter  tortuously  into  the  mass.  A  small  surface  cavity  may 
be  filled  up  by  electrically  welding  fresh  metal  into  it  (a  serious  defect  cannot 
be  satisfactorily  corrected  in  this  way) ;  if  its  depth  is  uncenatti,  it  should  be 
ascertained  by  cutting  into  the  casting;  sometimes  it  nuy  be  proved  large  by 
observing  how  much  water  will  disappear  in  it,  or  a  red-lead  injector  may  be 
tapped  well  into  the  flaw  and  observations  made  as  to  how  much  red  lead  may 
be  forced  in.  A  very  objectionable  feature  of  such  flaws  is  the  fact  that  they 
may  develop  with  time ;  so  that  while  otiginally  showing  merely  as  a  surface 
mark,  they  may  gradually  spread  and  deepen,  corrosion  transforming  them  into 
deep  clefts.  Castings  oiten  warp  out  of  line  in  the  annealing  furnace,  in  which 
case  they  are  faired  subsequently  by  local  healing.  According  to  the  shape  of 
the  casting,  a  more  or  less  complete  wooden  pattern  is  required ;  and  unless  the 
>  form  is  very  irregular,  this  is  usually  made  in  the  steel  works  (for  here  there  is  a 
well-equipped  pattern  shop,  and  better  knowledge  prevails  as  to  the  require- 
ments) from  a  drawing,  outline  mould,  and  sections'or  offsets  supplied  from 
the  shipyard.  The  rough  casting  is  usually  machined  and  finished  in  the 
steel  works. 

Art.  682.  In  former  days  all  forgittgs  were  made  from  aorsp  iron,  or, 
more  rarely,  from  scrap  steel.  Now  (hey  are  often  forged  down  fVom  k 
steel  ingot.  If  the  forging  is  made  up  of  difl'erent  parts,  each  forged  separately, 
and  subsequently  welded  together,  a  very  soft  grade  of  steel  is  used,  because 
the  softer  the  steel  the  more,  easily  is  it  welded.  For  such  purpose  Lloyd's 
rules  specify  ingot  steel  having  a  tensile  strength  of  aa  to  36  tons,  and  an 
elongation  not  less  than  35  per  cent,  for  aa-ton  steel  and  3r  per  cent,  for  16-lon 
steel  (tbe  sum  of  the  strength  and  elongation  in  no  case  being  less  than  57). 
Twenty-two  ton  steel,  it  may  be  observed,  is  practically  pure  iron. 

In  the  case  of  forgings  which  are  worked  down  In  one  piece  f^om  a 
Bteel  Ingot  (the  main  piece,  or  the  arms  of  a  built  rudder,  for  instance.  Fig.  i, 
Plate  43},  the  tensile  strength  is  required  to  be  from  a8  to  33  tons  (the  same 
as  for  plates),  with  an  elongation  of  29  per  cent,  to  35  per  cent,  respectively. 
The  test  pieces  must  be  removed  from  a  spare  part  of  the  forging  which  ii  of 
fall  sectional  area,  and  they  must  be  cut  to  shape  and  not  forged  down.  The 
dimensions  of  the  test  pieces  are  the  same  as  for  steel  castings.  Gend  tests 
aie  also  required.  Test  pieces  for  this  are  of  the  same  dimensions  as  those 
required  for  steel  castings,  but  as  the  forgings  are  made  of  properly  "  worked  " 
steel  (under  the  steam  hammer  or  hydraulic  press),  more  ductility  is  ex[>cctcd 
and  required.  The  lest  piece  must  bend  through  an  angle  of  rSo  degrees,  the 
radius  of  the  inner  surface  being  \  inch  (for  steel  castings  the  corresijonding 
figures  are  rso  degrees  and  i  inch).  The  bend  tests  are  tbe  same  for  both  soft 
and  ordinary  ingot  steel. 

As  explained  in  the  last  article,  the  more  ingot  steel  is  reduced  in  size  by 
rolling  or  hammering,  or  squeezing  in  the  hydraulic  press,  the  more  reliable  and 
uniform  are  the  mechanical  qualities  of  the  resulting  forging.  Accordingly,  in 
view  of  this,  Lloyd's  rules  require  that  the  sectional  area  of  the  ingot  from  which 
any  particular  forging  is  made  shall  be  at  least  five  times  that  of  the  latter,  A 
9-inch  forged  shaft  or  rudder  main  piece,  for  instance,  having  a  sectional  area 
of  63  square  inches,  must  be  worked  down  from  an  ingot  having  a  sectional 
area  not  less  than  315  square  inches— say  a  rectangular  ingot  about  t8  inches 
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square.  This  does  not  mean  that  every  part  of  the  forgiog  must  be  so  reduced, 
but  only  the  main  porlion.  Ingot-steel  forgings  which  have  been  locally  heated 
during  their  manufacture  must  be  annealed. 

Art,  683.  As  noticed  in  Art.  347,  Bcrap  forgings  are  still  eilensively  used 
in  preference  to  steel  castings.  They  may  be  made  either  from  scrap  irett  or 
scrap  steel;  the  former,  however,  is  the  more  common.  As  regards  efficient 
and  general  reliability,  there  is  little  to  choose  between  either  material ;  forged 
scrap  steel  is  somewhat  stronger  and  more  ductile  than  forged  scrap  iron,  but 
as  the  weak  points  in  a  forging  are  usually  the  welds,  and  as  steel  does  not  «£ld 
any  better  than— if  as  well  as— iron,  its  superior  strength  is  here  of  little  or  no 
value.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  mechanical  qualities  of  forged  scrap  steel 
are  very  inferitir  lo  those  of  the  scrap  from  which  it  is  formed,  for  whereas  the 
latter  material  is  perfectly  homogeneous,  the  former  is  not,  the  one  being  made 
by  rolling  down  a  homogeneous  ingot,  and  the  other  by  hammering  numeioui 
small  pieces  together  at  a  welding  temperature.  In  test  experiments  with  forged 
steel  and  iron,'  it  was  found  that  the  tensile  strength  of  the  material  of  a  well- 
hammered  steel  forging,  made  from  ordinary  30-ton  scrap,  was  only  a3'8  tors, 
and  the  extension  ig's  per  cent.;  in  the  case  of  an  iron  forging,  the  strenglli 
was  2o'6  tons,  and  the  extension  i^-i)  per  cent.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
much  of  the  superiority  of  steel  disappears  when  it  is  worked  into  a  scrap  forging. 
Formerly  forgings  were  often  made  from  a  mixture  of  scrap  steel  and  scrap  iron, 
chiefly  because  the  latter  was  not  always  obtainable  in  sutScient  quantities;  and 
sometimes  what  was  supposed  to  be  scrap  iron  was  really  scrap  steel-  Sndi 
compounding  of  the  two  materials  is  not  now  allowed  by  Lloyd's  rules.  It  a 
objectionable,  in  that,  should  steet  predominate  at  certain  places  and  iron  Jt 
others,  the  resulting  irregular  distribution  of  strong  and  comparatively  weak 
material  would  reduce  the  efficiency  of  the  whole  under  stress. 

In  making  a  forging,  the  scrap  is  first  cut  into  short  lengths,  which,  ofta 
cleaning,  are  piled  crosswise  (on  a  slab  of  wood)  into  a  little  cube  about  18  incha 
square,  termed  a  "pile"  or  "ball."  It  is  then  placed  In  a  furnace  and  raised 
to  a  white  heat,  in  which  condition  the  various  pieces  are  sticky  and  plastic,  and 
adhere  to  one  another.  This  is  then  hammered,  or  "shingled,"  under  a  laige 
steam  hammer  (or  squeezed  in  a  hydraulic  press),  being  constantly  turned  about, 
so  that  the  blows  may  compress  the  separate  pieces  into  one  compact  mass; 
during  the  hammering  the  dirt  or  oxide  which  adheres  to  the  scrap  exudes  in  ihe 
form  of  molten  slag.  The  hammering  is  continued  imtil  the  mass  is  fairiy  colij. 
hard,  and  homogeneous,  the  resulting  slab  or  "  bloom"  being  then  put  aside  fof 
future  incorporation  in  the  forging.  When  a  sufficient  numtxir  of  blooms  irt 
made,  two  are  raised  to  a  white  heat  and  welded  together ;  in  so  doing,  however, 
iJiey  ate  not  merely  conjoined,  hut  are  squeezed  into  one  another  and  struck  on 
all  sides,  so  that  they  may  become  a  solid  compact  mass.  More  are  added,  W 
when  a  sufficient  mass  has  accumulated  it  is  drawn  down  to  form  pan  of  tk 
forging.  On  the  extreme  end  of  this  (Fig.  5,  Plate  99)  a  couple  of  fresh  hlotam 
are  now  placed,  and,  being  heated  together,  they  are  welded  as  before,  and  tb* 
forging  dra^vn  out  a  little  fiirlher.  The  resulting  gradual  formation  or  growth  d 
the  forging  is  shown  in  Fig.  5.  A  large  mass  is  always  retained  at  the  end,  M 
allow  for  the  reducing  action  of  the  hammering. 

Art.  684.  I#rge  ship  forgings  cannot  be  forged  in  one  piece,  for  it  would 
be  impracticable  to  manipulate  them  under  the  steam  hammer;  they  are,  there- 
fore, made  in  several  parts,  which  are  afterwards  welded  together.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  welds  will  be  points  of  weakness,  and,  in  view  of  this,  tber 
are  placed  in  positions  where  they  will  he  the  least  exposed  to  stress,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  convenient  for  the  forging  and  welding  work.  The  usual  disposi- 
tion is  shown  in  Figs,  i  and  i,  Plate  40.  In  the  case  of  a  stern-frame  Lloyd's 
rules  do  not  allow  a  weld  to  be  placed  in  the  sole  piece,  for  this  part  is  habic 
to  severe  stress,  through  waves  striking  the  rudder  in  heavy  weather  and  tlirough 

'  See  a  papei  by  Ihc  Ulc  William  Uennj,  Tram.  IhsiHuUsh  aj Naeal  ArthiUrti.  iSSo. 
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grounding.  It  should  be  observed  that,  if  the  welds  are  catefully  and  properly 
made,  the  forging  should  be  as  strong  in  way  of  them  as  elsewhere,  but  such 
perfection  ifi  not  always  attained. 

As  shown  in  Figs,  i  to  4,  Plate  99,  there  are  foUT  kinds  of  wsldl ;  the 

V  wdd,  the  glut,  the  scarph,  and  ^t  jumped  or  bull  weld.    For  large  forgings  the 

V  or  the  glut  weld  is  employed.  In  making  the  former  (Fig.  i),  the  two  parts 
of  the  forging,  having  their  ends  cut  to  shape,  are  rigidly  connected  by  bars,  in 
such  a  way  tbat,  while  clear  of  the  joint,  they  bold  the  parts  in  their  proper 
relative  positions.  A  fire  is  then  built  around  the  joint,  and  when,  after  a  slow 
heating,  a  white  heat  is  attained,  the  two  parts  are  drawn  forcibly  together  by 
previously  attached  chains  and  tightening  screws,  and  are  well  hammered  under 
a  steam  hammer,  the  longitudinal  pressure  of  the  screws  and  the  lateral  effect 
of  the  hammer  blows  producing  a  sound,  close  weld.  With  a  glut  weld  (Fig.  3) 
the  two  parts  are  fixed  together  in  the  same  way,  but  there  are  no  tightening 
screws,  and  when  heated  white-hot,  a  triangular  piece  of  iron — heated  in  another 
fire — is  welded  into  the  uppermost  glut,  this'  one  being  usually  larger  than  the 
other ;  after  this  the  forging  is  turned  over,  the  joint  re-heated,  and  another  piece 

.  of  iron  welded  into  the  other.  As  regards  efficiency,  there  is  little  to  choose 
between  the  two  kinds  of  welds ;  the  V  weld  is  the  favourite  one  in  England, 
and  the  glut  in  Scotland.  Scarph  welds  (Fig.  3)  are  suitable  for  keel  bars  and 
light  parts,  especially  where  the  precise  length  after  welding  is  unimportant 
The  jumped  or  butt  weld  (Fig.  4)  is  not  so  likely  to  be  efficient,  because  of  the 
small  area  of  the  welding  surfaces,  and  the  difficulty  of  applying  end-on  hammer 
blows.  In  light  work,  however,  it  is  often  the  only  one  possible,  but  as  here  the 
end  of  the  smaller  part  can  usually  be  enlarged,  palm-like,  it  may  be  perfectly 
efficient;  in  such  cases,  however,  it  can  hardly  be  classed  as  a  butt  weld. 

Uoyd's  rules  make  certain  restrictions  as  to  the  welding  of  forglngC  In 
the  case  of  V  welds  they  require  the  angle  to  be  not  greater  than  60  de^ees,  for, 
in  order  to  simplify  the  work,  there  is  a  natural  tendency  to  make  it  obtuse, 
which,  of  course,  if  carried  to  excess,  would  result  in  a  mere  butt  weld.  Further, 
when  the  sectional  area  exceeds  40  square  inches,  the  welds  must  be  made  by 
steam  hammer;  at  one  time  only  sledge  hammers — and  tightening  screws — were 
employed,  whose  effect  in  the  case  of  a  large  forging  was  necessarily  superficial. 
The  ends  of  the  parts  of  a  forgti^,  about  to  be  welded  together,  are  left  large 
and  massive,  so  that  the  reducing  effect  of  the  hammer  blows  may  not  leave  the 
fo^ng  of  smaller  scantlings  here  than  elsewhere,  and  so  that  the  welding  tem- 
perature may  be  longer  maintained.  In  repair  work  a  broken  forging  is  often 
repaired  by  welding  a  new  piece  to  it,  and  in  such  cases  a  temporary  increase  of 
roasnveness  at  the  weld  may  be  provided  by  staving  up  the  broken  end.  A 
forgii^;  is  not  finished  in  every  detail  in  the  forge;  it  is  only  more  or  lesa 
accurately  blocked  out,  and  is  afterwards  finished  in  the  smiths'  shop  by  local 
heating  and  chipping;  after  this  it  is  machined  where  necessary,  the  rivet  boles 
are  drilled  and  the  scarphs  planed.  There  are  thus  three  processes  in  the  making 
of  a  finished  forging  :  the  forging,  the  smithing,  and  the  machining ;  in  many 
cases,  however,  the  smithing  is  dispensed  with,  the  forging  being  finished  entirelj 
by  machine 
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APPENDIX 


ELEMENTARY  CONSIDERATIONS  ON  THB  STRENGTH  AND   STIFFNESS   OF  BEAMS. 

Art.  685.  Fig.  i,  Plate  114,  represents  a  beam  of  solid,  reclangulai  section, 
with  a  load  at  Uie  middle  deflecting  it  downwards  between  the  supports.  In  its 
bent  condition  the  ends  ara  no  longer  parallel,  but  conrorm  with  the  converging 
radii  of  an  arc,  remaining  square  with  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces.  As  these 
surfaces  now  foim  arcs  of  concentric  circles,'  the  inner  one  must  be  shorter  than 
the  other,  i.e.  it  must  have  compressed  or  the  outer  one  must  have  stretched. 
In  reality,  both  actions  have  occurred,  the  upper  one  lias  shortened  and  the 
lower  one  lengthened ;  the  length  of  the  beam  at  mid-depth,  however,  is 
unaltered,  i^.  the  material  here  has  neither  stretched  nor  compressed.  The 
fact  that  compression  and  extension  occur  in  a  dafleoted  beam  is  familiar; 
it  is  well  shown  by  a  piece  of  rubber,  which,  when  bent,  clearly  shows 
compressive  and  tensile  effects.  * 

The  condition  of  the  material  of  a  bent  beam,  as  regards  internal  stresses, 
may  be  readily  appreciated  by  considering  the  case  of  one  composed  of  several 
superposed  layers,  unconnected,  as  shown  in  Fig.  a,  Plate  114.  When  such  a 
beam  is  bent,  its  ends  do  not  become  coincident  with  the  radii  of  an  arc,  but 
remain  parallel,  the  various  layers  slipping  upon  one  another,  so  that  their  ends 
depart  from  the  flush.  To  create  in  this  beam  (when  so  bent)  the  internal 
stresses  which  prevail  in  the  solid  one  shown  in  Fig.  1,  the  four  upper  layers 
must  be  compressed  endwise,  say,  by  external  forces,  and  the  four  lower  ones 
elongated,  alt  in  such  a  way  that  their  ends  may  become  flush  and  correspond 
with  the  radii  RR.  If  now,  when  so  compressed  and  extended,  the  layers  are 
united  (say,  glued  together),  they  will  remain,  if  the  beam  is  suitably  loaded, 
in  their  compressed  and  extended  states  when  the  external  endwise  forces  are 
removed,  and  evidently  the  beam  will  then  be  in  the  same  condition  as  that 
sbowD  in  Fig.  1. 

The  external  compressive  force  required  to  shorten  No.  4,  the  uppermost 
layer,  or  the  resistance  or  force  of  recovery  ofiered  by  it  to  such  compression 
(the  two  things  are,  of  course,  identical)  is  four  times  greater  than  that  required 
to  compress  No.  i  layer  (the  magnitude  of  the  forces  is  shown  by  the  len^hs  of 
the  small  arrows),  for  it  mutt  be  shortened  four  times  as  much,  and,  u  u  well 
Icnown,  the  force  necessary  to  compress  or  extend  any  substance — within  its 
elastic  limit— is  proportionate  to  the  amount  by  which  it  is  compressed  or 
extended;  an  ordinary  spring  balance  Is  a  ^miliar  illustration  of  this.  Further, 
the  total  compressive  forces  acting  on  the  upper  four  layers  must  equal  the  total 
tensile  forces  acting  on  the  lower  four,  otherwise,  when  they  are  removed  (after 
uniting  the  layers),  the  beam  would  either  shorten  or  lengthen  as  a  whole;  in 
other  words,  the  effort  of  the  compressed  layers  to  lengthen  must  be  met  by 
a  similar  effort  of  the  extended  ones  to  shorten. 

All  beams,  of  whatever  section,  may  be  conceived  to  be  composed  of 
numerous,  infinitely  thin,  horizontal  layers.  Or  the  application  of  a  deflecting 
load,  the  upper  ones  are  compressed  and  the  lower  ones  extended,  and,  as 

'  A  b«>in  deaccted  by  ■  load  al  ihe  middle  doe*  not  utune  the  curve  of  an  wc  of  a  ciicle. 
biit.tlie  auumptwo  u  pennudble,  aad  timpUfiei  malteii. 
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shown  in  Fig.  i  (Plate  114),  the  amount  of  co.npresston  or  extension  ib 
propottion^il  to  the  distance  from  the  central  one  (or,  more  correctly',  the 
distance  from  the  neutral  axis  or  centre  of  gravity  of  the  sectional  area).  The 
layer  at  mid-depth  of  a  beam  of  solid,  rectangular  section  is  neither  compressed 
nor  extended,  it  is  therefore  termed  the  "neutral  layer"  (Fig.  2).  If  obKired 
in  section,  it  appears  as  a  horizontal  line,  termed  the  "  neutral  axis  "  (NA, 
Fig.  i).  Whatever  the  section  of  a  beam,  the  neutral  axis  passes  through  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  its  sectional  area;'  in  the  case,  therefore,  of  a  solid, 
rectangular  one,  it  is  at  mid-deplh,  but  in  those  of  un symmetrical  section,  it 
miy  be  quite  off  the  centre,  and  the  areas  above  and  below  may  be  quite 
unequal ;  the  essential  condition  is  equalUy  in  the  forces  0/  eomfiresiion  And 
e^tfetision  brought  about  by  the  deflection  of  the  beam.  In  a.  beam  of  solid, 
rectangular  section  the  layers  arc  all  of  the  same  breadth  ;  in  others  they  niay 
vary  in  breadth,  or  may  be  absent  in  places.  In  the  case  of  an  I-section  beam 
(see  the  section  in  Fig.  6)  the  layers  composing  tlie  web  are  very  narrow,  they 
therefore  give  IJlile  strength  compared  with  the  broad  layers  forming  the  flanges ; 
nevertheless,  weight  for  weight,  this  is  a  most  efficient  type  of  beatn,  because  1 
large  proportion  of  the  material  is  concentrated  where  it  is  most  eflfective, 
remote  from  the  neutrgl  axis ;  a  third  flange  at  mid-deplh  would  suffer  no  stress, 
and  would,  therefore,  be  unable  to  contribute  any  strength.  A  "lattice"  beam 
may  be  described  as  an  I  beam,  in  which  the  upper  and  lower  flanges  are 
united  by  diagonal  links  instead  of  a  solid  web  (Fig,  6).  A  web  of  tl^  kiiui 
contributes  no  longitudinal  strength  to  the  beam ;  if  the  flanges  were  removed 
and  the  ends  of  the  links  pivoted  together,  it  might  be  extended  or  shortened, 
as  in  the  familiar  contrivance  known  as  "lazy  tongs."  Its  function  is  to  hold 
the  flanges  at  fixed  distance,  and  prevent  relative  longitudinal  slipping  move- 
ment ;  it  conveys  the  compressive  forces  acting  on  the  upper  flange  lo  the  lower 
one,  and,  conversely,  the  tensile  forces  acting  on  the  lower  to  the  upper,  so  tbil 
the  One  set  of  forces  may  resist  or  balance  the  other.  Weight  for  weight,  a 
lattice  beam  or  girder  is  the  most  efficient,  for,  as  a  minimum  of  material  ietya 
for  the  web,  a  maximum  may  be  concentrated  in  the  most  effective  positions— 
the  upper  and  lower  flanges.  Of  course,  the  diagonal  disposition  of  the  links  ii 
essential,  for,  were  they  parallel,  the  upper  and  lower  flanges  would  be  free  to 
move  endwise  relatively  to  each  other,  as  in  a  parallel  ruler,  and  longitudinal 
stresses  aflecting  the  one  could  not  be  conveyed  to,  and  be  held  in  check  by, 
the  other.  In  Fig.  2,  for  instance,  the  layers  composing  the  beam  are  free  W 
slide  endwise  upon  one  another,  and  consequently  they  do  not  co-operate, 
i.e.  each  one  acts  independently  as  a  shallow  beam.  As  tlie  strength  of  a  beam 
varies  as  the  square  of  its  depth  (Art.  686),  the  strength  of  each  layer  is  here 
only  (3)'  or  5',-  that  of  a  solid  beam  of  the  same  depth;  and  as  there  arc  nine 
layers,  their  combined  strength  is  only  one-ninth  of  the  strength  of  the  solid 
beam  shown  in  Fig.  i. 

In  Fig.  3  (Plate  114)  the  load  on  the  beam,  acting  downwards,  is  balanced 
by  a  force  at  either  end  acting  upwards,  each  of  the  latter  being,  of  couise, 
tqual  to  half  the  weight  of  t!ie  former,'  The  load,  in  deflecting  the  beam, 
causes,  as  just  seen,  internal  longitudinal  stresses  of  compression  and  excension, 
but,  although  brought  about  by  the  load,  these  forces  do  not  support  il,  for 
horizontal  forces  cannot  balance  vertical  ones ;  they  merely  convey  the  upward 
pressures  acting  at  the  ends  to  where  they  are  required — under  the  load. 

The  fact  that  equal  horizontal  forces,  acting  in  opposite  directions,  parallel 
to  each  other,  but  not  in  the  same  line  (as  is  the  case  with  the  compressive  lod 
tensile  stresses  in  a  beam),  may  transfer  the  effort  of  a  vertical  force  from  one 

'  AssunuDg  the  resistance  af  the   material   to   be  the  same,  balb  in   compresUtm  it4 

'  In  a  beam  carrying  a  concenliRted  load  placed  unywlieie  upon  11,  the  supporl  p<eo 
•t  eilher  of  the  two  ends  U  that  proportion  of  ihe  load  wliich  the  dUunce  of  tlic  load  li<i^ 
the  etitr  eai  be«n  to  the  total  length  of  the  beam. 
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Dint  to  another,  is  shown  graphically  by  the  contrivance  ilhistratcd  in  Fig.  7 
Plate  114),  The  double  bell-crank  lever  L  is  free  to  move  vertically, in  the 
tanckrd  S.  It  is  loaded,  over  the  fulcrum,  with  a  weight  of  i  lb.,  which  is 
talanced  by  a  similar  weight,  acting '  upwards,  not  below  it,  but  at  the  end  of 
he  lever.  If  the  lever  is  in  equilibrium,  theii  it  must  be  the  latter  weight  that 
malances  the  former,  for  the  only  other  forces  in  operation  are  C  and  T,  which, 
Icting  horizontally,  have  no  disturbing  effect  on  vertical  forces.  It  may  be 
»dily  shown  that  the  lever  is  in  equilibrium  :  firstly,  as  It  is  acted  upon  by  an 
bipward  and  a  downward  force  of  equal  intensity  (A  and  A'),  it  cannot  move,  as 
B  whole,  vertically ;  secondly,  as  it  is  acted  upon  by  a  horizontal  force  to  the 
_  tight  and  an  equal  horizontal  force  to  the  left  (C  and  T),  it  cannot  move,  as  a 
whole,  horizontally  (the  fulcrum  is  shown  working  in  a  horizontal  slot,  yet  it  does 
not  move  either  way).  The  only  other  movement  which  miglit  occur  is  one  of 
rotation,  but  here  again  there  is  equilibrium ;  for  while  the  two  horizontal  forces 
tend  to  cause  rotation  in  the  direction  of  the  hands  of  a  clock,  the  two  vertical 
ones  tend  to  produce  the  opposite  movement ;  and  the  two  contrary  tendencies 
balance  each  other,  because  their  "  moments  "  are  equal.  The  moment  or  turning 
effort  of  two  equal  forces  acting  in  different  parallel  lines  (known  as  a  "couple") 
is  obtained  by  multiplying  either  force  by  the  distance  between  their  lines  of 
action.  If  the  moments  of  the  two  sets  of  forces  in  the  diagram  are  computed, 
it  will  be  found  that  both  are  equal  to  4 ;  4  lbs.  multiplied  by  i  foot  for  the 
horizontal  forces,  and  1  lb.  multiplied  by  4  feet  for  the  vertical  ones. 

In  Fig.  8  (Plate  1 14)  a  similar  set  of  vertical  and  horizontal  forces  is  shown 
acting  on  an  I-section  beam,  in  which  the  strength  of  the  web  is  insignificant 
compared  with  that  of  the  flange,  and  may,  therefore,  be  neglected ;  or  it  may 
be  regarded  as  a  lattice  beam,  in  which  type  the  strength  lies  altogether  in  the 
two  flanges.  It  will  be  observed  that,  to  indicate  the  effect  of  compressive  and 
tensile  forces,  the  flanges  are  cut  away  at  one  point,  and  are  made  good  by 
spiral  springs ;  further,  to  facilitate  the  comparison  with  the  former  diagram,  an 
imaginary  bell-crank  lever  is  drawn  on  the  side  of  the  beam.  The  forces 
in  operation  are  indicated  for  one-half  of  the  beam  only,  those  affecting  the 
other  half  are  the  same,  excepting  that  the  horizontal  forces  act  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

The  tendency  of  force  A  (Fig.  8,  Plate  114)  to  bend  the  end  of  the  beam 
upwards  (or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  tendency  of  half  the  load,  to  liend  the 
middle  downwards)  is  measured  by  its  moment,  or  "bonding  moment,"  as 
it  is  termed,  and  the  resistance  of  the  material  of  the  flanges,  or  springs,  to  such 
deflection  is  measured  by  their  moment,  termed  the  "  moment  of  reslstanea." 
The  former  forces  are  externa/,  the  latter  internal.  The  bending  moment  of  the 
external  forces  at  any  point  in  the  length  of  a  beam  must  equnl  llip  moment  of 
.  resistance  of  the  material  at  the  same  point;  that  is  to  sny,  when  there  it 
equilibrium,  the  tendency  of  the  external  forces  to  bend  the  beam  muxt  he  met 
by  an  equal  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  material  of  the  beam  itself  to  lucli 
bending.  Thus,  the  bending  moment  of  force  A,  taken  about  the  centre  of  the 
beam,  is  itself  multiplied  by  half  the  length  of  the  beam ;  and  the  moment  of 
resistance  of  the  material  of  the  flanges,  or  springs,  at  the  same  point,  in  either 
of  the  equal  forces  C  or  T.  multiplied  by  the  depth  of  the  beam  (or,  if  the  forcei 
are  unequal,  the  sum  of  each  one  multiplitd  by  its  distance  from  the  neutral 
axis) ;  and,  as  just  seen,  these  two  momcnis  must  be  equal,  for  if  not  the  beam 
will  deflect  until  they  are.  If  the  load  be  douhled,  for  insunce,  then  not  only 
will  the  upward  pressure  at  each  support  be  doubled,  but  the  beam  will  deflect 
twice  as  much  as  formerly,  so  as  to  cause  the  material  of  the  flanges,  or  springs, 
to  stretch  twice  as  far,  and  Uius  yield  a  double  resistance.  The  bending  moment 
at  point  Q,  situated  quarter  of  the  length  of  the  beam  from  its  end,  is  only  half 
what  it  is  at  the  middle,  for  it  is  the  same  force,  A.  inulilplieil  by  quarter,  instead 
the  length  of  the  beam ;  it  folluws,  thcrcfure.  that  (he  moment  of  rcsiiil- 
the  material  at  this  point  must  alxo  be  liulf  wlial  il  is  al  the  middle. 
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consequently  the  flanges — or  springs,  if  placed  here — must,  of  necesutj,  colj 
be  hair  as  much  compressed  or  extended  at  this  point,  for  they  act  with  the 
same  leverage,  namely,  the  depth  of  the  beam  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  stress  on  the 
material  of  a  beam  of  uniform  depth,  loaded  at  the  middle,  is  only  half  as  great 
at  a  point  one-quarter  of  its  length  from  the  end  as  it  is  at  the  middle,  and 
similarly  for  other  points.  The  maximum  bending  moment  or  tendency  di  the 
beam  to  break  is,  therefore,  situated  at  the  middle,  under  the  load;  thence 
towards  the  ends  it  diminishes,  becoming  zero  over  the  supports.  With  a  giveo 
load,  the  maximum  bending  moment  occurs  when  it  is  concentrated  at  the 
middle.  When  distributed  throughout  the  length,  the  bending  moments  and 
internal  stresses  are  more  uniform,  the  maximum  are  still  at  mid-length  (assuming 
the  ends  of  the  beam  to  be  free),  but  they  are  only  half  as  great  as  when  the  load 
is  concentrated  here ;  for  instance,  a  beam  which  could  only  support  a  ton  weight 
at  the  centre  might  support  two  if  uniformly  distributed 

Art.  686.  The  strength  of  a  bsam  varies  Inversely  as  its  length. 
If  the  length  be  doubled,  for  instance,  then,  as  the  distance  between  the  load 
(concentrated,  say,  at  the  middle)  and  the  supports  is  doubled,  the  maximum 
bending  moment,  and  the  corresponding  stress  on  the  material  of  the  beam,  an 
also  doubled ;  that  is  to  say,  the  same  load,  when  placed  on  a  beam  of  double 
length,  causes  double  the  stress  on  the  material ;  and,  consequently,  sudi  a  beam 
can  only  support  half  the  maximum  load  of  the  shorter  one,  i,e.  the  strength  d 
a  beam  diminishes  in  proportion  as  its  length  is  increased  (see  Figs.  la  and  i}, 
Plate  114).  In  comparing  the  strength  of  beams,  such  as  those  of  ships,  whidi 
must  support  uniformly  distributed  loads,  it  is  important  to  notice  that  the 
strength  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  length.  It  is  evident,  for  '"'♦■"^, 
that  to  double  the  length  of  such  a  beam  would  not  only  double  the  bending 
lever  (half  the  length  of  the  beam)  but  Che  load  as  well,  and,  therefore,  Ac 
bending  movement  would  be  four  times  greater. 

The  strength  of  a  beam  varies  directly  as  its  breadth.  This  i) 
obvious ;  in  the  case,  for  instance,  of  a  beam  of  solid,  rectangular  section,  to 
double  its  breadth  is  equivalent  to  placing  another  alongside  of  it,  the  two  tc^edxt 
having,  of  course,  twice  the  strength  of  one.  Similarly,  in  beams  of  odd  lectioD, 
if  the  horizontal  dimensions  of  all  parts  be  doubled,  so  will  the  strength  be 
doubled.  In  beams  having  slender  flanges  connected  by  a  web,  an  undue 
increase  in  the  breadth  of  the  former  might,  of  course,  reduce  the  efficiency  of 
the  beam,  for  the  marginal  parts  of  the  flanges,  where  remote  from  the  stiSening 
effect  of  the  web,  would  shirk  severe  compressive  stresses  by  bending  or  buckling- 
Accordingly,  when  the  flanges  of  a  beam  exceed  a  certain  moderate  breadOi 
(Fig.  9A,  Plate  13),  they  must  be  stiffened  against  lateral  deformation,  ThiJ 
may  be  done  by  introducing  an  additional  web,  making  the  beam  of  box  section, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  9c,  or  the  flange  may  be  stiffened  and  supported,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  9D  ;  the  broad  flanges  commonly  adopted  in  bridge  girders  are  usually 
supported,  and  the  web  stiffened  by  fitting  angle  or  tee  bars  at  intervals,  u 
shown  in  Fig.  9B. 

Notice,  now,  how  the  strength  of  a  beam  Is  affected  by  vaiiationi 
in  its  depth.  First  considi^r  the  case  of  the  beam  or  girder,  shown  in  Fig.  8, 
Plate  I J  4,  and  assume  It  to  be  of  lattice  type.  If  the  depth  be,  say,  doubled, 
then,  as  both  springs  would  act  wiih  double  their  former  leverage,  they  would 
have  double  the  moment  of  resistance,  and  the  beam  could  support  double  the 
load.  In  a  beam,  therefore,  whose  strength  all  lies  in  the  upper  and  lower 
flanges,  the  strength  varies  simply  as  the  depth.  In  a  beam  of  solid,  rectangular 
section,  the  numerous  layers  throughout  hs  depth  might  be  similarly  represented 
by  a  series  of  springs,  and  it  is  evident  that  if  the  depth  of  such  a  beam  be,  say, 
doubled,  not  only  would  each  of  the  original  springs  or  layers  (imagine  them 
to  be  set  twice  as  far  apart,  so  that  they  may  occupy  the  same  relative  positions) 
have  double  the  effect  due  to  their  double  leverage,  but,  with  the  addition*! 
intermediate  ones,  there  would  be  twice  as  many ;  consequently,  the  strength 
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would  first  be  doubled  by  reason  of  the  double  leverage,  and  then  again  doubled 
because  of  the  double  number  of  springs  or  layers.  The  moment  of  resistance 
of  the  material  of  the  beam  would,  therefore,  be  four  times  greater ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  strength  of  a  beam  of  solid  rectiingular  section  varies  as  the  square  ef 
its  depth.  It  should  be  observed  that,  while  the  strength  of  a  lattice  beam 
increases  simply  as  the  depth,  its  weight  {neglecting  that  of  the  links)  remains 
the  same,  whereas  in  the  case  of  a  solid  rectangular  beam  the  weight  increases 
with  the  depth.  In  the  case  of  a  beam  of  trregular  section,  such  as  an  I  beam, 
an  increase  in  the  depth  affects  differently  the  different  parts ;  thus,  while  the 
material  of  the  flanges  gains  strength  in  simple  proportion  to  the  increase  in 
depth  (as  in  the  lattice  girder},  that  of  the  web  gains  strength  in  proportion  to 
the  square  of  the  depth,  for  it  is  really,  in  itself,  a  slender  beam  of  solid, 
rectangular  section.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  increase  in  strength  due  to 
an  increase  in  the  depth  of  such  beams  lies  somewhere  between  the  first  and 
second  power  of  their  depth. 

Notice,  now,  what  governs  the  poBition  of  the  neutral  axis,  and  how 
again  its  position  affects  the  efficiency  of  a  beam.  As  already  seen,  the  neutral 
axis  corresponds  in  position  with  that  layer  which  suffers  neither  compression 
nor  extension.  In  Fig.  8,  Plate  114,  the  compressive  stress,  or  push,  of  the 
upper  spring  is  equal  to  the  pull  of  the  lower  one,  for  they  are  strained  or 
stretched  by  the  same  amount ;  it  follows,  therefore,  that  the  pivot  of  the  imaginary 
lever  is  pushed  to  the  right  just  as  much  as  it  is  pulled  to  the  left,  and  conse- 
quently it  is  on  the  neutral  axis — it  does  not  move,  though  placed  in  a  horizontal 
slot.  If,  now,  an  additional  spring  be  placed  alongside  of  the  upper  one,  or, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  if  the  sectional  area  of  the  top  fiange  be  doubled  (Fig.  9), 
then  it  is  eyident  that  the  compressive  stress,  or  push,  exerted  by  the  pair  will 
be  twice  as  great  as  the  pull  exerted  by  the  lower  one,  and  consequently  the 
pivot  of  the  imaginary  lever,  if  still  at  mid-depth,  will  be  pushed  to  the  right 
by  the  force  of  the  additional  spring.  It  is,  therefore,  no  longer  on  the  neutral 
axis;  this  now  lies  at  one-third  of  the  depth  of  the  top,  for  if  the  pivot  be  placed 
here,  as  shown  in  Fig.  9,  then  the  compression  of  the  two  upper  springs  will 
only  be  half  as  great  as  the  extension  of  the  lower  one  (shown  in  relative 
magnitude  by  the  distances  c  and  /  respectively),  consequently,  they  will  exert 
the  same  total  force  as  the  latter,  and  the  pivot  will  again  be  in  equilibrium), 
i.e.  it  will  again  be  on  the  neutral  axis,  the  horizontal  forces  C  and  T  being  still 
equal.  The  two  upper  springs  may  be  taken  to  represent  an  upper  flange, 
having  1  for  its  sectional  area,  and  the  lower  spring  a  flange,  having  unity  for 
its  sectional  area  ;  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  two  flanges  (or  neutral  axis  of  the 
lattice  beam)  is,  therefore,  situated  at  one-third  of  the  depth  from  the  upper  one, 
for  the  starical  moment  of  the  farmer  about  this  point  is  equal  to  that  of  the 
totter,  this  equality  being  the  condition  governing  the  position  of  the  centre  of 
gavity. 

It  follows  from  the  above  that  that  beam  is  the  most  efficient  in  which  the 
neutral  axis  is  at  mid-depth,  for,  when  subjected  to  a  deflecting  force,  the 
material  above  and  below  it,  being  strained  by  the  same  amount,  will  contribute 
equal  resistance.  If,  for  instance,  the  lower  flange  suffered  twice  the  stress  (per 
square  inch)  of  the  upper  one  (which,  as  just  seen,  is  the  case  when  the  neutral 
axis  is  at  one-third  the  depth  from  the  top),  its  failure,  under  an  excessive  load, 
would  occur  long  before  the  upper  flange  experienced  any  severe  stress,  or,  in 
other  words,  before  it  had  an  opportunity  of  exerting  its  full  power  of  rtsistance. 
In  Fig.  9  (Plate  114)  the  extension  of  the  single  lower  spring  is  twice  as  great 
as  the  compression  of  the  two  upper  ones,  it  is,  therefore,  doing  an  unfair  share 
of  the  work ;  the  latter  are  quite  as  capable,  but  as  they  are  twice  as  nuar  the 
neutral  axis,  they  cannot  at  any  time  exert  more  tlian  Jialf  the  power  of  the 
lower  one. 

Art.  687.  In  the  foregoing,  attention  is  directed  to  those  nintlurs  which 
govern  the  strength  of  beams,  and  it  is  now  intcnrled  to  notice  ihoNu  wliicli 
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govern  iheir  reidiness  or  otherwife,  10  yield  or  deflect  under  a  load,  i 
words,  their  elasticity  or  stiffness.  As  nvliced  in  An.  13,  stiffness  is  a  ijualiiy 
(juite  distinct  Trom  strength.  The  BtifihesB  of  a  beam  is  measured  by 
ita  deflectiOQ.  A  deflected  beam  assumes  a  certain  atmature,  whose  radiu! 
is  large  or  stnall,  according  as  the  deflection  from  the  straight  is  small  or  Urge. 
The  deflection  is  proportionate  to  the  curvature,  i.e,  it  is  inversely  proportiomlc 
to  the  radius  of  curvature.  This  may  be  shown  to  be  the  case  by  geometrical 
construction ;  thus  in  Fig.  10,  Plate  1 14,  the  large  circle  is  drawn  with  twice  the 
radius  of  the  smaller,  and  if  the  small  arcs  between  the  points  AB  and  ab  in  the 
circumferences  be  taken  as  representing  two  beams  of  equal  length,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  deflection  of  the  one  in  the  small  circle  (a  D)  is  twice  that  of  the 
other  (D),  as  also,  by  construction,  is  its  curvature;  that  is  to  say,  deflection  and 
curvature  vary  together,  the  one  measuring  the  other.  It  will  be  found  that  the 
above  is  only  true  for  small  curvatures,  such  as  occur  in  beams  bent  witliin  t!ic 
elastic  limit. 

It  will  now  be  a  simple  matter  to  show  that  the  deflection  of  a  beam 
varies  as  the  load.  It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  compression  or 
extension  of  the  material  of  a  beam  varies  with  the  load ;  if  this  be  doubled,  w 
will  the  stress,  resistance,  or  strain  of  the  various  layers  (or  the  springs  in  Fig.  3, 
Plate  114)  be  doubled  (Art.  685);  and,  further,  when  the  amount  of  the  longi- 
tudinal compression  or  extension  of,  say,  the  upper  jnd  lower  layers  is  known, 
so  is  that  of  all  the  other  layers ;  if,  for  instance,  the  compression  and  extension 
of  the  upper  and  lower  layers  be  doubled,  so  will  that  of  all  the  intermediate 
layers  be  doubled,  and  all  will  give  a  double  resistance.  In  Fig.  2,  for  instance, 
double  the  load  will  cause  a  double  amount  of  slip  in  all  the  layers,  so  that 
double  the  force  will  be  required  to  compress  or  extend  them.  In  a  beam 
deflected  by  different  loads,  therefore,  the  comparative  longitudinal  resistance 
offered  by  the  layers  may  be  measured  by  noting  the  amount  of  compression  ot 
extension  of  the  upper  and  lower  ones,  i.e.  by  observing  how  much  the  upper 
or  lower  surface  of  the  beam  has  shortened  or  lengthened.  Now,  as  just  seen, 
if  the  load  be  doubled  so  will  the  compression  and  extension  of  the  upper  and 
lower  layers  be  doubled,  and  it  will  now  be  shown  that  the  latter  effect  implies 
a  double  degree  of  curvature.  In  Fig.  11  [Plate  114)  a  6-inch  bar  of  some 
flexible  material  is  shown  bent  to  a  complete  circle,  and  it  is  evident  that,  as 
the  diameter  of  its  outer  surface  is  1  foot  greater  than  that  of  its  inner  one,  its 
length  must  be  3  feet  greater  (or,  more  accurately,  3'i4i).  The  upper  (or  inner) 
layer  must,  therefore,  have  compressed  18  inches,  and  the  lower  (or  outer)  one 
extended  18  inches.  If,  now,  the  same  bar  is  bent  with  a  smaller  curvature,  say, 
to  that  of  a  circle  of  twice  the  former  radius,  then,  as  shown  in  Fig.  11,  it  wiU 
only  be  long  enough  to  make  half  a  circle,  and  the  difference  in  the  length  of 
its  upper  and  lower  surfaces  will  only  be  half  as  great  as  formerly,  for  tbe  length 
of  a  semicircle  is  one  and  a  half  limes  the  diameter,  instead  of  three  times,  « 
in  a  complete  circle,  consequently  the  compression  and  extension  of  the  material 
of  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  will  only  be  half  as  great,  or  9  inches  instead 
of  18 ;  that  is  to  say,  the  load  or  force  necessary  to  bend  the  bar  to  the  easier 
curve  of  the  larger  circle  will  only  be  half  as  great.  The  curvature  of  a  beam, 
therefore,  varies  with  the  load,  and  as  it  has  just  been  shown  that  the  deflection 
varies  as  the  curvature,  it  also  must  vary  with  the  load ;  if  the  load  be  doubled, 
so  also  will  the  deflection. 

The  deflection  of  a  beam  varies  as  tbe  cube  of  its  length ;  if  its 
length  be  doubled,  for  instance,  it  will  deflect  eight  times  as  far  under  the 
saitK  load.  That  this  is  so  may  be  shown  as  follows.  The  Ijeam  in  Fig.  13, 
Plate  114,  is  twice  as  long  as  the  similar  one  in  Fig.  la,  it  is,  therefore,  only 
half  as  strong,  and,  accordingly,  the  single  weight  at  its  centre  will  cause  llie 
same  internal  stresses  as  tbe  two  weights  on  the  other,  for  as  the  external 
bending  moments  are  tbe  same  in  both  beams,  so  must  be  the  internal  moments 
of  resistance.      The  two  beams  must,  therefore,  have  the  same  curvature,  for 
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theit  layers  must,  to  give  the  same  resistance,  be  compressed  and  extended  by 
the  same  amount  per  foot  of  length,  i.e.  they  form  arcs  of  identical  circles,  or, 
more  correciiy,  their  curvature  is  identical.  If,  now,  recourse  js  again  had  to 
geometrical  construction,  it  will  be  found,  when  the  deflection  is  small,  that 
that  given  by  an  arc  twice  I'le  length  of  another  (as  BB  and  bb,  Fig,  14)  is  four 
times  greater,  i.e.  it  varies  as  the  square  of  the  length.  In  two  similar  beams, 
therefore,  loaded  to  such  an  extent  as  to  subject  them  to  the  same  internal 
stresses,  the  deflection  varies  as  the  square  of  the  length.  Observe  that  the 
load  is  here  inversely  proportionate  to  the  length.  If,  now,  the  load  on  the 
long  beam  (Fig.  13)  be  doubled,  so  as  to  make  it  equal  to  that  on  (he  short 
one  (Fig.  11),  the  deflection  also  will  be  doubted,  so  that  instead  of  being  only 
four  times  greater  than  that  of  the  short  beam,  it  will  be  eight  times  greater; 
that  is  to  say,  with  the  same  load,  the  deflection  of  a  btam  varies  as  the  cube  of 
its  length. 

Consider,  now,  how  the  stiShess  or  deflection  of  a  beam  is  affected 
by  Tariations  in  its  depth.  In  the  first  place,  notice  the  case  of  two  lattice 
girders,  one,  say,  i  fool  deep,  and  the  other  2  feet.  As  already  noticed,  the 
strength  of  ihe  latter  is  twice  that  of  the  former,  for  the  material  of  the  flanges 
(the  only  effective  material)  acts  at  double  the  leverage  from  the  neutral  axis. 
If,  now,  both  girders  are  bent  to  the  same  curve,  the  difference  in  the  lengths  of 
the  two  flanges — which  represents  the  stress  on  the  material — will  evidently  be 
twice  as 'great  in  the  deep  one.  To  so  bend  it,  therefore,  would  require  four 
times  the  load,  for  its  material  not  only  acts  at  double  leverage,  but  is  strained 
by  a  double  amount.  And  if  the  load  upon  it  were  the  same  as  that  on  the 
other,  then,  of  course,  the  deflection  would  be  only  one-quarter  as  great;  that 
is  to  say,  the  deflection  of  a  lattice  girder  varies  inversely  as  the 
square  of  its  depth.  A  beam  of  solid,  rectangular  section  may  be  regarded 
as  made  up  of  numerous  lattice  girders,  of  diminishing  depth,  placed  one  within 
the  other.  If,  now.  such  a  beam  be  doubled  in  depth,  not  only  will  every  one 
of  the  imaginary  lattice  girders  composing  it  become  (as  just  seen)  four  times  as 
stiff,  but  there  will  be  twice  as  many  of  them,  which  circumstance  will  again 
double  the  total  stiffness,  making  it  eight  times  greater  than  originally;  that  is 
to  say,  in  a  beam  of  solid,  rectangalar  section,  the  defiection  varies 
inversely  as  the  cube  of  the  depth.  In  beams  of  irregular  section,  such 
as  I,  bulb-tee,  or  angle  beams,  the  variation  in  stiffness  due  to  variations  in 
depth  lies  somewiiere  between  the  second  and  third  power,  for  while  the 
stiffness  due  to  tiie  greattr  distance  of  the  flanges  or  bulb  from  the  neutral  axis 
varies  as  the  square  (as  just  shown  for  a  lattice  girder),  that  due  to  the  increase 
in  depth  and  sectional  area  of  the  web  varies  as  the  cube.  It  was  noticed 
in  Art.  686  that  the  increase  in  strength  of  such  beams  lay  between  Ihe  first 
and  second  power  of  their  depth. 

Art.  688.  The  manner  in  which  the  ends  of  a  beam  are  supported  has  an 
important  influence  on  its  strength  and  stiffness.  In  the  foregoing  it  is  assumed 
tl^t  the  ends  merely  rest  upon  the  supports,  so  that  they  are  free  to  conform 
with  the  general  sag  or  curvature  of  the  beam.  If,  now,  they  are  rigidly  held. 
the  conditions  will  be  greatly  altered.  Fig.  4,  Plate  114,  shows  the  kind  of 
curve  that  a  beam  with  flxed  ends  assumes  on  deflection ;  while  Ihe  middle 
half  takes  the  curvature  of  a  beam  with  free  ends,  the  two  end  quarters  take  a 
reverse  curvature,  convex  on  the  top.  Comparing  the  beams  in  Figs.  3  and  4, 
the  one  with  fixed  ends  is  ttuice  as  strong,  i.e.  the  same  eoncentrated  had  will 
only  cause  half  the  stress  on  the  material.  As  regards  stiffness,  a  Still  greater 
increase  results  from  the  fixing  of  the  ends,  for,  with  the  same  concentrated 
load,  the  deflection  is  only  onei/iiarter  as  great.  Notice  that,  wfien  the  lead  is 
distributed,  the  strength  is  only  about  one  and  a  half  times  as  great,  and  the 
deflection  one-fifth  as  great. 

The  increase  in  strength  and  stiffness  due  to  fixing  the  ends  may 
!  explained   by  considering  the  case  illustrated  in   Fig.  5,  Plate  114,  which 
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represents  the  beam  in  Fig.  4  cut  into  three  parts  (at  the  points  QQ,  when 
it  is  cut,  one-quarter  the  length  from  the  ends,  there  is  no  internal  longitadiml 
stresses,  and  consequently  the  cutting  does  not  affect  the  conditions  prevailiif 
in  the  three  parts).  Firstly,  as  regards  the  strength  and  stiffness  of  the  middle 
part,  it  is  evident  that  as  this  is  half  the  length  of  the  similar  beam  in  Rg;  3,  it 
is  twice  as  strong,  and  will  deflect  only  one-eightb  as  much.  As  regards  the 
(WO  end  quarters,  the  external  bending  forces  and  internal  stresses  pievailiDg  n 
each  one  are  identical  with  those  prevailing  in  each  half  of  the  middle  part,  and 
as  all  four  parts  are  of  the  same  length,  their  strength,  stiffness,  and  deflection 
under  stress  are  the  same  (the  two  end  quarters,  if  combined,  as  shown  by  dx 
dotted  lines,  form  a  beam  identical  with  the  middle  half).  It  follows,  thereTixe, 
that  the  strength  of  the  combination  (Fig.  5},  or  of  the  intact  beam  (Fig.  4),  mT 
be  measured  by  that  of  the  middle  half,  >>.  it  is  twice  that  of  a  full-length  bouB 
having  free  ends.  And  the  deflection  is  only  one-quarter  as  great,  for  it  is  equi 
to  that  of  the  middle  part,  plus  that  of  either  end  portion,  which  are  each  equl 
to  one-eighth  that  of  a  full-length  beam  having  free  ends.  A  beam  with  fixed 
ends  suffers,  when  uniformly  loaded,  double  the  stress  at  the  ends  that  it  does  it 
the  middle,  and,  consequently,  if  loaded  to  destruction,  it  would  break  at  either 
or  both  ends.  With  a  concentrated  load,  the  stress  at  the  ends  and  at  ibe 
middle  is  the  same,  consequently  the  beam  is  as  likely  to  break  at  the  one  plm 
as  at  the  other.  It  is  important  to  note  that,  in  ship  construction,  practically  all 
parts  are  in  the  condition  of  a  beam  with  fixed  ends,  and  in  most  caseS  the  Ion) 
or  bending  pressure  is  uniformly  distributed. 

Art.  689.  The  upward  pressure  exerted  by  the  water  surroundiiig  ■ 
floating  body  must,  of  necessity,  equal  the  weight  of  soch  body,  and  it  mif 
easily  be  realized  that  either  of  these  two  things  is  equal  to  the  weight  fA  the 
water  displaced  by  the  body.  In  the  case  of  a  ship,  for  instance,  imi^ 
the  hull  to  be  cut  off  flush  with  the  water-line,  the  upper  deck  to  be  rclud 
at  this  level,  and  all  the  above-water  parts  stowed  in  the  hold ;  the  opentiao 
would  not  affect  the  ship's  flotation,  excepting,  of  course,  ttut,  having  no 
spare  buoyarue,  she  would  remain  motionless,  either  at  or  below  the  tniftce. 
To  show,  now,  that  the  weight  of  this  hull  is  equal  to  its  displacement,  it. 
to  the  weight  of  a  volume  of  water  of  the  same  outward  form,  imagine  a  hull 
of  the  same  shape  consisting  solely  of  an  infinitely  thin  shell  filled  with  waiei; 
then  it  is  evident  that,  being  merely  a  mas;  of  water,  it  also  would  remain 
motionless  wherever  placed,  at  or  below  the  surface.  As  regards  weight, 
therefore,  it  and  the  original  hull  are  evidently  identical;  that  is  to  s»y, 
the  weight  of  a  floating  vessel  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  volume  of  water 
displaced. 

Art.  690.  BraBS  varies  greatly  in  its  composition ;  ordinarily  it  contains 
7  of  copper  to  i  of  zinc.  Its  tensile  strength  is  about  ir  tons  per  square 
inch  ;  it  is  soft,  and  has  ductility. 

Ounmetal,  or  bronze,  differs  from  brass,  in  that  it  conuins  tin  instead 
of  zinc.  Its  composition  varies,  but  it  usually  contains  about  90  per  cenL,of 
copper  to  10  of  tin  ;  that  used  by  the  Admiralty  contains  88  per  cent  of 
copper,  8  of  tin,  and  4  of  zinc.  It  is  hard  and  tough,  its  tensile  strength  being 
about  17  tons  per  square  inch.  It  is  the  best  material  for  small  valves  and 
castings  where  great  toughness  and  strength  are  required.  As  the  price  of 
zinc,  copper,  and  tin  is  roughly  in  the  proportion  of  i,  aj,  and  5,  it  is  evident 
that  gunmetal  is  a  more  expensive  material  than  brass,  but  it  is  also  a  very 
superior  one. 

Yellow  metal  or  Muntz  metal  contains  about  3  of  copper  to  2  of  iii>c 
It  is  very  malleable,  and  lias  a  tensile  strength  of  about  23  tons  per  square 
inch.  It  has,  however,  the  serious  disqualification  of  changing  its  nature  in  sei 
water,  the  zinc  separating  from  the  copper. 

Naval  brass  is  Muntz  metal  with  r  per  cent,  of  tin,  this  addition  removing 
the   tendency  to  deteriorate  in  sea  water,  while  not  affecting  the  strength  or 
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ductility.     It  is  largely  used  for  tlie  bolting  of  under-water  valves,  and  of  the 
wood  planking  of  shenthed  and  composite  vessels. 

Phosphor-bronze,  such  as  is  used  for  the  stems,  stem-frames,  nidders, 
and  shaft  brackets  of  sheathed  warships,  contains  90  per  cent,  of  copper  and    ' 
10  per  cent,  of  phosphor-tin,  the  latter  containing  5  per  cent,  of  phosphorus. 
It  is  very  hard  and  tough,  and  has  a  tensile  strength  of  about  15}  tons  per 
square  inch. 

Hickel  Bteel  is  an  alloy  of  ordinary  mild  steel  and  nickel.^  Its  properties 
■my  according  to  the  proportion  of  nickel.  The  addition  of  this  element 
greatly  increases  the  strength  and  toughness  of  the  steel,  and,  in  some  grades, 
has  the  important  effect  of  raising  very  largely  the  ratio  of  the  elastic  Umit  to 
the  breaking  strength.  Steel  containing  rather  less  than  5  per  cent,  of  nickel 
has  a  tensile  streogth  of  ahout  40  tons,  an  elastic  limit  of  18,  and  an  don- 
gation  in  8  inches  of  about  15  per  cent.'  As  ordinary  mild  steel  has  a  tensile 
strength  of  about  30  tons  and  an  elastic  limit  of  16,  the  elastic  limit  of  the 
above  alloy  is  practically  equal  to  the  ultimate  strength  of  ordinary  mild  Steel, 
a  most  important  advantage  in  the  material  of  a  structure  liable  to  intense 
■tresses  of  uncertain  magnitude.  Another  important  quality  possessed  by 
nickel  steel  is  its  ability  to  withstand  shock ;  when  subjected  to  intense  con- 
cussion, a  bar  or  plate  of  ordinary  mild  steel,  although  soft  and  ductile  under 
ordinary  tests,  may  crack,  showing  a  crystalline  fracture,  just  as  if  it  were 
brittle.  Nickel  steel  does  not  so  readily  crack,  and  a  crack,  if  started,  does 
not  run  across  as  with  ordinary  steel ;  and,  further,  if  a  bar  is  nicked  and 
broken,  the  fracture  is  fibrous ;  with  ordinary  mild  steel  it  is  usually  crystalline, 
the  bar  breaking  short  off,  as  if  it  were  brittle.  It  may  be  welded  as  readily 
as  ordinary  steel,  and  it  loses  no  more  strength  by  the  action  of  the  punch. 
It  is  lather  more  difficult  to  machine,  and  this  characteristic  increases  with  the 
percentage  of  nickel ;  a  35  per  cent,  alloy  is  so  tough  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  drill  a  hole  in  it,  nevertheless  it  may  be  punched  with  ease, 
and  is  so  ductile  that  it  may  be  drawn  into  fine  wire.  It  does  not  corrode  so 
readily  as  ordiitary  steel,  the  rate  of  corrosion,  in  the  case  of  a  5  per  cent 
alloy,  being  only  about  half  as  great 

llie  great  strength  and  high  elastic  limit  of  nickel  steel  makes  it  eminently 
suitable  for  structural  purposes  where  lightness  and  strength  are  desired,  because, 
with  the  same  weight  of  material,  greater  strength  and  reliability  may  be  secured, 
or,  with  a  smaller  weight,  the  strength  may  be  undiminished.  As  its  cost  is 
mocb  greater  than  that  of  ordinary  mild  steel,  it  has  not  as  yet  been  used  for 
ordinary  shipbuilding ;  the  reduction  in  the  weight  of  hull  that  might  follow 
from  its  adoption,  and  the  consequent  increase  in  the  vessel's  efficiency,  being 
too  small  to  warrant  the  greater  first  outlay.  For  armour  plates  and  guns,  its 
great  toughness  has  secured  for  it  a  leading  place;  for  torpedo  boats,  where 
strength  and  lightness  are  most  essential  qualities,  it  may  be  used  with  advantage ; 
but,  as  noticed  in  Art.  662,  ordinary  carbon  steel,  of  high  tensile  strength,  is  the 
material  generally  used  for  these  light -scan  tlinged  vessels,  for,  in  strength  and 
ductility,  it  is  practically  all  that  can  be  desired. 

Art.  691.  Owing  to  the  irregular  form  of  a  vessel's  hull,  different  methods 
are  in  vogue  of  measuring  the  three  dlmenslona  of  length,  breadth,  and 
depth.    The  following  briefly  describes  the  different  measurements. 

Lenph  over  all  is  measured  between  the  forward  and  after  extrtmities  of  the 
huU. 

Latglh  betiveen  perpendiculars  is  measured  from  the  forward  part  of  the  stem 

■  Informalion  on  Ihe  subject  of  nickel  steel  will  be  found  in  a  paper  by  \U.  Jmmes  Riley, 
re&d  before  the  Inn  and  Stal  InstiMi  in  1889,  anil  another  by  Mr.  Henry  A.  Wiggin,  read 
before  the  lune  Institaie  in  1895  ;  hIso  in  papers  hy  Mr.  William  Beardmote,  read  before 
the  Jnitittitim  e/  Enginrtri  and  Shifbuildiri  in  Staliand  in  1896,  and  before  the  ImUluHoH 
sf  Navai  Arehilitl!  in  1S97, 
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to  the  after  part  of  tha  rudder  post  If  the  stem  or  post  are  raked,  the  length 
is  meutired  between  perpendicular  lines  struck  through  the  intenection  oT  ibe 
.  upper  deck  (or  second  d^ck,  in  the  case  of  shelter  or  awning-deck  vesseb)  with 
the  front  of  the  stem  and  back  of  the  rudder  post  If  the  stem  is  bent  to  fom 
a  cutwater,  the  front  of  the  straight  middle  part  is  extended  up  to  intei^KCt  die 
upper  deck. 

Zet^th  rtpitertd  is  measured  from  the  fore  part  of  the  stem  under  die  bow- 
sprit to  the  after  side  of  the  head  of  the  stem  posL 

La^k  by  LUyHs  rvfa  is  the  length  between  perpendiculars.  In  veKdi 
haling  cruiser  stems  it  is  either  the  lei^th  between  perpendiculan  mesaind 
in  the  usual  way  (or  to  the  forward  side  of  the  rudder  stock  if  there  is  no  stem 
post)  or  96  p^  cent  of  the  vessel's  length  from  the  front  of  the  stem  to  U« 
aftermost  part  of  the  cnuser  stem,  whichever  is  the  greater. 

La^tk  OM  load  waierSne  is  measured  from  the  front  of  the  stem  to  the  bidi 
of  the  rudder  post  at  the  level  of  the  load  water-line. 

Defth  Kumldai  is  measured  amid^ps  from-  the  top  of  the  keel  {ia  iate- 
aection  of  the  outude  of  the  frame  irith  die  centre  line)  to  tbe  level  of  the  bq> 
tkiha  upper-dedt  beam  at  the  gunwale  (or  of  tbe  second  dedc  in  the  cats  oT 
shelter  or  awning-deck  vessels).* 

Depth  by  Uoyis  rubs  is  the  depth  moulded. 

Depth  r^l^td  is  the  depth  amidships  from  the  top  of  the  double  hottwi, 
or  from'  the  top  of  the  flocHS  if  there  is  no  double  bottinn  amidships,  or  from  1    . 
pcHOt  2\[  inches  above  these  points  where  ceiliiw  planking  is  fitted'  amidrfiijH 
(whatever  its  thit^ess))  to  tbe  top  of  the  upper-de^  beam  (or  second  dedc  m 
tbe  case  of  shelter  or  awning-deck  vessels). 

Breast  metilded  It  the  greatest  breadth  of  the  hull,  meastued  to  the  outs 
smfiwe  of  the  frames, 

Bna^  Tt^ttred  is  the  extreme  breadth  to  the  outside  of  the  shell  {dtUing. 

A  vead's  gn$s  iotmage  is  her  internal  volume  (measured  in  a  certain  pn- 
sdibed  way)  m  units  of  100  cubic  feet  Her  under-dttk  totawgt  is  die  ip» 
tonn^^  less  spaces  situated  above  the  second  deck  from  below.  Her  MV  *r 
rtga^  timiufge  is  the  gross  tonnage  with  certain  deductions  on  account  of  die 
space  occupied  by  the  propelling  machinery,  crew,  etc.  For  detailed  informatioti 
on  tonnage  laws  and  tonnage  measurement  the  reader  is  referred  to  Sir  W.  H. 
White's  "  Manual  of  Naval  Architecture." 
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Airholes  in  donblc-botlom  floors,  353 
„    pipes  to  ballast  tanks,  $14 
Anchor  cranes,  davits,  stoppers,  493 
Anchors,  49a 

„       Airangements  for  workiog,  493 

„       Cast-sttel,  special  tests  for,  490 

„       Self-stowing,  490,  492 

„        Statutory  tests  for,  490 

„       Stockless,  '490 
Angle-bar  joggling  machine,  653  ' 

„        planing  machine,  409, 6;i 

„        shearing  machine,  642 
Annnlii^;,  674 

,,         plates  damaged  bv  fire,  673 

„        plates  to  remove  damaging  effect  of  the  punch,  373 

,,  -  steel  castings,  674 
Anti-fontiDg  compositions,  577 
Ash  dectors,  S37 

„    rfioots,S37 
Asi^alt  as  a  substitute  for  Portland  cetnent,  585 
Assisted  dratight,  555 
Awning-deck  type,  66 


Ballast,  118 

„      carried  in  alter  hold,  333 

„  „      on  deck,  331,  333 

„       pumps,  $31 

„       trim,  321 

„       Water,  carried  free  on  upper  deck,  33i 

„  „      Deck  tanks  for,  333 

„  „      Deep  tank,  321,  357 

n  „      Gunwale  tanks,  332 

n  n      >"  sailing  ships,  323 

„  „      Side  taius  for,  322 

„  „      Tunnd  as  a  tank  for,  133 

Ballasting  of  modem  cam  vessels,  Z2i 
Bearo-bendmg  machine,  643,  64; 
Beam  knees,  Connection  c^  to  frames,  40 

„        „       D^uh  and  proportions  of,  165 

„        ,       Drilling,  in  place,  616 

„        „       Making,  605, 606 

„        „       Plate,  166-168 

„        „       Riveting  of,  40,  166,  t68,  357 

„        „       Straining  of  rivets  in,  40 

„        „       Stresses  affecting,  40,  2;? 

„        „       WeMed,  turned  and  slabbed,  166,  167 

„        „       with  bevis  cut  short  of  frame,  168 

„        „       with  rounded  gunwale,  168 

„       sections,  163 
Beam  moold,  603 
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Iteami,  i$4f/Mf. 

„  paoiber  of,  164 

„  Deep  Unk,  159 

„  Dufdicate  butch-end,  181 

'„  Duty  ofthe,  as  snpportinf;  joists,  44,  IJS,  l4o 

„         „        „       aa  tics  and  struts,  44  ' 

„  Elementaty  theory  o^  686  to  688 

„  Fairing  the,  616 

„ '  Half,  159, 161 

„         n      ConnectioD^f,  tocoamuiga,  310 

„  Hatch-end,  t6i,  181,  181A 

„  Hatchway,  456 

„  Hold,3i,  33,  34,161 

„  Increase  in  strength  and  stiffness  of,  due  to  fixing  the  ends,  6ft8 

„  n  thecapabilitiesof,  due  to  pillars,  156 

„  in  their  aspect  as  a  connecting  web  between  ttU'TesKPs  sides  as  floBgu,  4 

„  Making  the,  605,  635 

„  Neutral  axis,  position  of,  and  its  effect  on  the  strength,  686  - 

.„  .  of  different  sections,  163 

„  on  every  frame  in  large  vessel,  37,  159  • 

„  on  heads  of  web  frames,  33 

„  panting,  133 

„  placed  on  frames  having  reversed  bars,  37 


? laced  over  each  other,  164 
'reparing,  from  pattern  tempw 
Kivet  holes  in,  for  pillars,  184 


„  Scantlings  of,  by  Lloyd's  rules,  157,  IS8,  160 

„  „            reduced  towards  bow  and  stern,  160 

„  Semi-box,  163 

„  Single  and  double  top  flange,  163 

„  Spacii«  of,  37,  158,  IS9 

„  Stiffness  of,  687 

„  Strength  of,  with  distributed  and  concentrated  loads,  688 

„  n          increased,  ifcaigo  in  bold  iisuspe&ded,  179 

„  Stress  suffered  by,  155, 156 

„  Strong,  in  machinery  space,  163 

„  Temporary  erection  of,  on  the  ground,  619 

„  Tiers  of,  iJ4 

„  Variation  m  stiffness  o^  with  diniensions,  687 

„  „            strength  of,  with  dimensions,  686 

Bear,  Hydraulic,  651 
Bending  blocks,  593 

„  forces.    See  Stresses 

„  rolls,  633,  637,  646 

„       slabs,  593 
Berth,  Preparing  the  vessel's,  613 
Bevel  lines,  589 
Bevelling  machines,  59; 
Bevels,  Frame,  105,  401,  595 

„      Frame,  Lifting,  on  the  scrive  board,  589 
Bilge  blocks,  615,  654 

„    diagonal, $86 

„     Increased  strength  at,  18 

„    keels,  441,  443,  444 

„        „      Damage  to,  444 

„        „      Design  and  Bxture  of,  444 

„        „      Experiments  to  test  the  usefulness  of,  443 

„        „     in  warships,  443 

„    plates.    See  Sbelt  plating 

„    pumps,  513 
"  Bilumastic"  cement,  573  ( 

Black  oxide,  565 
Blue  heat,  670 
Boat  chocks,  485 
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Boats  and  Daiits  Committee,  479,  481 
„     davits,  4S1,  482,  4S6,  4S7,  488 
„         „       strength  of,  4S8 
„     launching  arrangements,  485,  4S6 
„      Life,  48a 

„       „     of  wood  and  steel,  484 

„        „     Requirements  of  the  International  Convention  for  the  Safety  of  Life  i 
Sea,  480 
Bobsiays,  475 
Body  plan,  {86 
•     „     post  of  stero-fiame,  344 
Boilers,  Arrangement  of,  31^ 

M       Arrangement  for  shipping,  307 
„       Collision  chocks,  337 
„       Donliey,  316 
„       Double  or  single-ended,  315 
„       Furnace  draught  of,  555 
,.       stools,  337 
Bollards,  4;  i 
Bosom  pieces,  367 

„  „       Making  and  fitting,  623 

Boss  plates.     See  Shell-plating 
Bow,  Different  kinds  of,  341 
„    Double,  in  channel  steamers,  339 
„    frames,  341 
„    lines,  365 

„    ports  for  timber,  460,  501 
„    stoppers,  495 
Bowspnis,  47  S 

„        Fixture  of,  341,  47  S 
Braces,  Rudder,  3119 
Brass,  Composition  of,  690 
Breast  hooks,  131,  132 

Bridge-deck  plating.  Failure  of,  by  buckling  under  longitudinal  compressive  stress,  I 
Bridge  house,  Long,  assists  the  hull  in  resisting  longitudinal  stress,  10 
„        „        Reinforcements  at  the  ends  of,  10 

„        „        Short,  prejudicial  eifect  on  the  longitudinal  strength  of  the  hull,  10 
„        „        Straining  tendency  at  the  ends  of,  10 
,,     piece  of  stem-frame,  344 
British  Corporation  rules,  %y 

„  „  „      Beams,  170 

I,  I,  „      Deck  plating,  3i6 

„  „  „      Double  bottom,  231,  233,  2;; 

„  „  „      Frames,  28 

11  ,1  I.      Pillars,  190 

»  »  .,      Shell,  146 

Broken  stowage,  34 
Buckled  plates.  Fairing,  647 

„  „       how  produced,  679 

Building  sheds,  318 
Bulkhead,  After-peak,  272 
„         Boundary  bar,  279 
„         Break,  in  quarter-deck  vessels,  20; 
„         Collision,  132,  258,  262,  271,  283,  287,  288 
„         Committee  (1890),  Investigation  and  conclusions,  264 
»  „  (1913)1  Investigation  and  conclusions,  266  to  280 

„  „  Experimental  Bulkheads,  277 

„         Construction  recommended  by  Lloyd's  rules,  283 
„  „  n  t>y  tbe  Bulkhead  Conunittee  (1912),  279 

„         Deep-tank,  257 
„  Doors,  507 

„  Fireproof,  294 

„  Floors,  290 

„         Frame  bar,  279 
„         Liners,  286 
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Bulkh«ad  Middle  line  in  deep  unk,  331 
oilTe»els,77 

379.389 

▼citical  or  homonta^  389 
Rireting,  386 
Screen,  315 
SliuccB,  !;38 


Stepped,  3 
StiffiEniB^I 


nin;  bars,  376  to  379, 381,  383 

„  „          „     Airangement  of,  old  style,  aSt 

„  1,            „      Brackets  Venut  lu^,  378,  379 

„  „          „      Deflection  of,  376  to  378                                          * 
„     '       H       '    „     efficiency  of  diETerent  kinds,  37S 

„  „            „      end  connections,  376  to  378 

„  ,1            „      Flanged  plates,  instead  of,  38a 

„  „           „      Floor  plate  under,  379 

„  „           ,,      Rivetins  o(,  376, 379 

„  ,,            „      Strengtn  of  hcwiiontal  versus  vertical,  38( 

„  Sub-diviiion,  asg«/wy. 

„  „             Bureau  Veritas  rales,  38^ 

„  „              Difficulty  of  nuking  efficient  general  rules  for,  365 

„  „              Effect  of  caiTo  on  efficiency  M,  360,  368 

„  '  „              Efficiency  ot,  359, 360^  367.  391 

M  M            Factors  of,  ^ 

„  „             Fhtodable  length,  368 

„  „              Flooding  curves,  368 

»  '     „             German  Lloyd  roles,  385 

,,  „             In  large  and  small  vessus,  363,  364, 367 

n  „            In  passenger  vettels*  363, 367, 369 

),  n             In  war  shlpi,  391 

„  „            Lk^d's  miei,  30t 

n  M             Loajgitudinal,  77, 33t,  371, 391 

»  n              Margin  line,  3o8 

„  -      H              of  cbnnel  steamers,  379 

>,  M        '     f)f  Tit4mie,  266     . 

„  „        •    PenneaUlity  of  difierent  compartments.  36(^36^371 

I,  ,,              Transverse  stability  in  its  relation  to,  aiSo,  391 

„  Vertical  supiWTting  webs,  381 
Bulkheads,  Bunker,  188,  393 

„  „       longitudinal,  danger  of,  291 

„  Centre  of  pressure  of,  374 

„  Coal-bunker,  188,  293 

„  Cofferdam,  in  oil  vessels.  So 

„  Connection  of,  to  shell,  deck  and  tank  top,  379,  386 

„  Corrugated,  289A 

„  Deep-tank,  25?.  287 

„  Disposition  of  plates  and  stifTeners,  290 

„  Experimental,  277 

„  Fireproof  294 

„  Flanged,  378,  983,  3S4 

„  height  to  which  they  should  extend,  J6l 

„  in  sailing  ships,  262 

I,  in  small  cargo  steamers,  their  prejudicial  effect  on  commercial  efficien 

163,  364 

„  in  wood  vessels,  258 

„  Longitudinal,  77,  221,  271,  291 

„  „             danger  of,  391 

„  „             for  grain  cargoes,  t88 

„  „             in  oil  vessels,  77, 291 

„  „             instead  of  pillars,  18S 

„  Machinery  space,  358 

„  Making,  604 

„  near  the  bow,  27 1 

„  of  deck  erections,  SjA,  390 

M  ofdeep  tanks,  387 
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Bulkheads  of  oil  veneb,  Pressures  affecting,  76 

„  Partial,  as  a  substitute  for  pillars  in  wanhips,  18S 

„  n  n  n         '  n  in  sailing  ships,  94 

„  Resistance  ofli^ed  by,  to  water  pressnte,  375 

„  Riredng  of,  176. 179,  »86 

„  ScantUogs  o^  by  Lloyd's  rales,  383 

„  Stepped,  371,  373 

„  Structural  airangenient  of,  379,  390 

„  Supporting  effect  of,  on  the  keelsons,  and  bottom,  94 

„  Testing,  287,431 

„  Wash,  331,  391 

^         Water  pressure  affecting,  274 

„  »  n       deflection  under,  375,  277i  379 

„  Watertightness  of,  287 

Bulwaik,  446  et  sef. 

„        at  ends  of  bridge,  10 

„        doors,  450 

„        Making  the,  638 

„        stays,  313,  448 
Topgallant,  449 
Bunker  doon,  317 

„      doors.  Watertight,  507 

„      stays,  293 
Bunkers.    See  Coal  Bunkers 
Buoyancy,  Reserve,  83,  359 
Bureau  Veritas  rules,  56 

„  „  „       Beams,  169 

„  „  „       Bulkheads,  284 

„  „  „       Coasting  vessels  and  yachts,  63 

„  „         „       Deck  plating,  315 

„  „  „      Double  bottom,  254 

„  „  „       Frames,  37 

„  „  „       Pillars,  1S9 

„  „  „       Scantlings  and  draughts,  63 

„       Shell,  I4S 
Burning  away  damaged  parts  by  oxy-acetylene  blow  pipe,  304 
Buttock  lines,  $86 

„       plates,  586 
"  Button  '  plating,  310 
Buttstraps.    Set  Riveting 


Cabin  bulkheads,  438 

„     lining,  438 
Cable  locker,  491 

„     sttmpers,  495 
Cables,  489.  49' 

„      Tests  of,  etc.,  489 
Cant  frames,  339 
Cantilever  topside  tanks,  232 
Capstans,  494 

Cargo,  Arrangements  for  working,  461 
„     .battens,  437 
„      doors,  460 
„      pnts,^ 
Cairon  Co.'s  side-port  door,  4£o 
Ca»ngs,  Machinery,  306 

„  „  Coaming  plates  nf,  in  large  vesseN,  30I 

„  „  detailsof  construction,  310 

Cast  steel  collar  angles,  313,  4K 

„        comer  piece*  for  tank»,  etc.,  $34 
Castings,  Steel.  673, 681 

„       vertiu  fc^ogs,  347 
Catheads,  493 
Cattle  boats,  581 
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Caulking,  407  et  itg. 

„        bulkheads,  415 

„       butted  joints,  407 

„        collar  angles,  410,  415 

„        deck  plating,  418 

„        Frictional  resistance  of,  in  wood  ships,  45 

„        gunwale  bars,  418 

„        Horsing  the  seams  of  a  wood  deck,  431 
•>        »       >•  plating,  407 

„       joggle  holes  at  bulkheads,  415 

„        lapped  joints,  407 

„        lugs,  414 

„       masts,  418 

„        Metal-to-melal  joints,  411 

„        of  tanks,  Testing,  417 

„       of  wood  decks.  Starting  oi,  431 

„        oil-tight  work,  414 

„        Faying  the  seams  of  a  wood  deck^after,  431 

„         Planing  or  chipping,  as  a  prelude  to,  409 

„        seams  of  thin  plating  on  weather  deck,  418 

„        should  be  from  one  side,  415 

„        Soft  packing  instead  of,  411,  41Z,  4>3 

„        Stop  waters,  413 

„        tanks,  417 

„        Testing,  407 

„       three-ply  work,  413,  414 

„        tools,  4<37>  410 

„  „      Pneumatic,  408 

„         tunnels,  418 

„        wood  decks,  108,  431,  432,  434 
Ceiling  planking,  436 

„       Spar,  437 
Cellular  double  bottom.    See  Double  bottoms 
Cement,  "  Bitumastic,"  573 

„       Portland,    See  Portland  cement 
Chain  for  clearing  limbers  in  machinery  bilges,  51; 

„      pipes,  492 
Chairs  for  steam  pipes,  465 
Chart  house,  439 
Cheek  plates  for  masts,  471 
Chilled  beef  cargoes,  suspended,  179 
Circulating  pump,  ;  15 
ClassilicatioD  societies,  8,  49 
Cleading  on  sides  of  cabins,  etc.,  438 
Closed- stokehold  system  of  forced  draught,  jj; 
Club-foot  formation,  340 
Coal  bunkers,  317 
„        „         Arranged  for  carrying  oil  fuel,  333 
„        „         Arrangements  for  fillmg,  321 
„        „         Corrosion  in,  571 
„        „         Bulkheads  of,  293 

„        „         General  arrangement  of,  317 
„         „  in  Atlantic  liners,  320 

„         „  in  warships,  318 

„  „  Pocket,  317 
II  >i  Reserve,  319 
„        „         Side,  317 

„        „         Spontaneous  combustion  in,  545 
Coaling  hatches,  321 

„  „         Doublings  at  the  sides  of,  201 

Saddle-back,  319 
,.       ports,  322,  460 
„       shoots,  321 
Coasting  vessels,  special  scantlings,  62,  63,  95,  98 
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Coamings,  45;  tt seg. 

Coating  inside  of  double  bottoms,  ;73,  jSo 

„      the  bottom,  eta    Se*  Paiottng  and  paints 
Coefficient  of  fineneu,  586 
CofTcrdain  bulkheads  in  oil  sbips,  80 
Cofferdams  in  warships,  318 
Cold  flanging  ^arboard  plates,  630 
„         „        m  bending  rolls,  646 
„  „         in  hydraulic  press,  650 

„  „         machine,  649 

„         „        treatment.  Failure  under,  66S 
„    rolling  at  the  steel  worlcs,  666 
Collar  angles,  Watertight,  345,  313,  415 
Collars.  Plate,  415 
Colliers,  459 
Collision  bulkheads,  133,  358,  363,  371,  2S9 

„        Bursting  effect  of,  on  ballast  tanks,  340 

„        chocks,  ^7 

„       End-on,  Structural  provisions  against,  iji,  133,  341 

„        Subdivision  by  bulkheads  as  a  security  in  case  of,  358 
Commercial  efficiency  of  a- cargo  vessel,  3 
Companion  ways,  313,  440 
Composite  vessels,  45,  578 
Compressive  stresses.    Stt  Stresses 
Conolite,  435 
Corrosion,  $6$  tt  seq. 

„  Bursting  effect  of,  on  riveted  joints,  574 

„  Galvanic  action,  effect  on,  566,  567 

„  Magnetic  oxide  or  mill  scale,  565,  566,  567 

•         ,i  of  boiler-room  tank,  573 

„  of  butted  joints,  3S3 

„  of  coal  bunkers,  3^3,  571 

„  of  coamings  of  boiler  casing,  573 

„  of  deck  plating,  195,  309,  435,  ^9 

„  of  flanged  plates  at  knuckle,  33; 

„         of  floor  plates,  572 

„  of  bull  under  the  boilers,  337,  573 

„  of  iron  and  steel.  Comparative  rates  of,  569 

„  of  iron  plates,  569 

„  of  masts,  473,  S73 

„  of  oil  vessels,  $68 

„  ofoutside  and  inside  of  hull,  570 

„  of  plate  keel,  98 

„  of  shell  plating  under  sidelights,  438,  573 

,,  of  steel  plates,  569 

„  of  stokehold  bulkhead,  571 

„  of  tail  shafts,  566 

„  of  tie  plates  and  beams  under  a  wood  deck,  433 

„  of  ventilator  coamings,  ;;6 

„         of  wash  plates  and  intercostal  plates,  573 

„  Pitting  of  steel  plates,  569 

„  Protective  effect  of  Portland  cement,  580 

„  Removal  of  scale,  567 

„  Rust  scale,  different  kinds,  565 

„  under  a  wood  deck,  195,  432 

Corrouve  effect  of  copper  alloys  on  iron  and  steel,  566 

„  „     of  molasses  on  iron  and  steel,  580 

„  „     of  oak  on  iron  and  steel,  424 

Countersink,  Angle  and  depth  of,  395 
Cowitersioking  machines,  652 
Cracks,  small,  in  bow  plating,  133 
Crane,  Anchor,  493 
Crutches,  131 
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Dagger,  Launching,  65;     • 

Damage  repairs,  295  ttstq. 

„  Burning  away  damaged  parts  by  oxy-acetyl^e  blow-pipe,  304 

„  Compensation  for  supposed  loss  of  strength  due  to,  301 

„  Cropping  damaged  parts  or  renewing  butt  to  butt,  303 

„  Dry  docking  when  loaded,  395 

„  Examination  of  bottom  after  grounding,  395 

„  „  of  cement,  397 

„  „  of  tanks,  295 

„  "  Hanging  "  the  vessel  in  dry  dock,  300 

„  Lifting  the  en^nes,  29S 

„  of  floors,  etc.,  m  cellular  double  bottom,  397 

„  „  under  engines,  298 

„  Sighting  the  bottom  in  dry  dock,  diflerent  methods  of,  396 

„  „         of  small  single-bottom  vessels,  301 

„       removal  of  floors  in  cellular  double  bottom,  398,  399 
„  „        of  rivets,  303,  304  _ 

„        removing  damaged  parts  by  hand  cutting,  303 
„  „  „  „        oxy-acetylene  blow  pipe,  304 

„       Welding  by  electric  arc,  305 
„  „        by  oxy-acetylene,  304 

o  the  hull  by  fire,  673 

„  „         grounding,  19,  30,  95,  96,  137,  219 

„  »         'ce,  150 

Davits,  Anchor,  493 

„       Boat,  481 ,  482,  486  to  488 
„       Welin,  487 
Dead- weight  cargoes,  6; 
Deck  cargoes  of  timber,  224 

erections,  10,  11,  69,  70,  83,  33A,  199 

girders,  lyy  el  stq. 

houses,  313,  439 

loads,  334 

Orlop,  Discontinuity  of,  at  machinery  space  in  large  vessels,  300 

pipes  for  cables,  493 

plating,  192  el  siq. 

„        Arrangement  of  strakes  of,  306 

„         at  sides  of  large  hatchways  in  small  vessels,  122,  20O,  215,  216,   317 

„         Buckling  of,  through  excessive  compressive  stress,  11 

„        "  Button,"  2IO 

„         Caulking  of,  when  wood  sheathed,  207 

„        Chequered,  206,  210 

„         Corrosion  of,  19;,  208,  209,  210,  569 

„        Efficiency  of,  in  contributing  longitudinal  strength,  increased   by  inter 

costal  stringers  below  the  beams,  i; 
„        Efficiency  of,  in    resisting    longitudinal   stress,    increased     by   wckh 
sheathing,  17 
Fitting,  62; 
Iron. 209 
Joggled,  206 
Lloyd's  rules,  198 
Local,  for  special  purposes,  197 
Necessity  for  fairness  in,  12,  159 
of  superstructures,  199 

,.  over  passenger  accommodatioti,  196 

Preparation  of,  before  the  erection  of  the  beams,  619 
required  in  way  of  long  hatchways  and  machinery  openings,  204 
Resistance  of,  to  longitudinal  compressive  and  tensile  stresses,  13 
Riveting  of,  206,382 
t^paciag  of  beims  below,  159 
Steel  versus  iron,  209 
Uniformity  in  strength  of,  increased,  theoretically,  by  not  connecting 

the  end  joints,  194 
versus  wood  deck,  208 
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Deck,  Promenade,  196 
K     Quarter,  20; 

„  „       Scarph  of,  with  upper  deck,  30$ 

„     Stringers,  Conuection  of,  to  sheer  strake  in  large  vessels,  300 
„  „         CoDtinuity  or  severance  of,  at  transverse  bulkheads,  193 

„  „         Form  of  inner  edge  of,  194 

„  „        Making,  61; 

„  „         Purpose  of,  193 

„  „         Reduction  in  breadth  of,  on  account  of  diagonal  ties,  196 

„  „  Scantlings  of,  by  British  Corporalion  rules,  193,  196 

n  „  „  „         Lloyd's  rules,  193 

„  „         To  secure  uniform  strength  in,  by  means  of  lightening  holes,  194 

„     superstructures,  83 
„     tanks  for  water  ballast,  322 
„     tie  plates,  19;,  196 

„  „         Athwartship,  for  plank  ends,  197 

Decks,  Half  plated,  198 
„      Height  between,  36 
„       Plated,  British  Corporation  rules  for,  196 
„  „        Coating,  30S 

„  „        Compensation  for  loss  of  strength,  due  to  hatchways,  300,  215.  216,3 

„  „        Corrosion  of,  zo8,  309,  210 

„  „  „  steel  versus  iron,  209,  569 

„  „         Duration  of,  208 

„  „        Lloyd's  tabulated  requirements  for,  198 

„  „        Need  for,  with  increased  dimensions,  9,  10,  14,  154,  198 

„  „        pasiilon  of,  36 

„  „        Scantlings  of,  by  Lloyd's  rules,  198 

„  „        versus  wood,  3cS  • 

„       Uses  of,  154,  192,  196 
„      Watertight,  as  a  means  of  subdivision,  292 
Deep  tanks,  221,  333,  357 
„        „      Advantages  of,  compared  with  double-bottom  tanks,  321 
„        „       as  reserve  bunkers,  221,319 
„        „       bulkheads,  2S7 
„        „       in  sailing  ships,  223 
„        „       middle-hne  bulkhead,  221 

t,        „       Special  stresses  to  which  they  are  liable,  221,  2^7 
„        „      Trimming,  221 
„        „       with  continuous  frames,  245 
Deflection  of  beams,  687 

„         of  the  bull,  7,  8 
Derrick  posts,  462 
Derricks,  462, 463 

„        Hydraulic,  463 
,,         pivoted  to  masts,  471 
Designing  work  in  the  drawing  af^cc:,  586 

Dikgonal  tie  plates,  as  required  by  the  rules  of  the  British  Corporation,  193,  19G 
„'  „  in  sailing- ships,  44,  196 

„  „  on  the  sides  of  wood  and  composite  ship^,  45 

n  „  Purposes  of,  44 

Diamond>sbaped  bulkhead  liners,  387 
„  butts  I  raps,  374 

„  face  plates  at  web  frames,  13; 

Dimensions  of  length,  breadth,  and  depth,  how  measured,  691 
Dismasting,  Cases  of,  in  sailing-ships,  466 
Displacement,  689 

„  Calculation  of,  586 

Docking,  Stresses  due  lo,  19,  20,  21 
Dogs,  59S 
Dog-shore,  6;; 
Dolly,  Riveting,  399 
Donkey  boiler,  in  sailing-ships,  461 

„         „       Position  of,  etc.,  307,  316,  ;■; 
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Double  bottom,  218 


See  Watertight-doors. 

et  seg. 

rss  to  when  loaded,  186,  250 


British  Corporatton  rules,  231,  233,  255 
Capacity  of,  220,  221 
Cellular,  226,  227,  etc. 

,,        increased  strength  at  fore  end,  232 

„  „  „        under  engines,  232 

„         lightening  holes  in  floors  and  longitudinals,  233,  ijo 

„        Modem  structural  anangements,  229,  230,  231 

„         scantlings  of,  236,  237,  238 

„         side  girders,  226  to  231 

„  „        ,j        omitted,  231 

„        top  plating  of,  structtiral  details,  339,  34s 

„         with  continuous  longitudinals,  226,  227 

„        with  flanged  floors  and  intercostais,  235 

„         with  floors  omitted,  229,  230 
Continuity  of,  220,  249 
Damage  by  grounding,  230,  297,  298 
De|}th  of,  2  30 
Filling  at  sea,  224 

„       240,  S2I,  saa 
Flanged  floors,  23; 
Floors  on  every  fourth  frame,  231 
in  sailing  ships,  223 
in  war  ships,  234 
increased  depth  of,  at  ends,  220 

„  „  under  engines,  220, 32S 

„         strength  of,  at  bow,  232 
„         strength  of,  under  engines,  232,  328 
„        thickness  in  boiler  space,  237 
Insufficiency  of  the  water  contained  in,  121 
Lightening  holes,  233 

tnaking  framework  of,  by  template,  6oc^  6ot 
Manholes  in  top  plating  of,  lS6,  253 
Margin  piate,  connection  of  frame  brackets  to,  41, 238,  239, 246,  H7|to] 

„  ,.     depth  of,  etc.,  238 

„  „      Height  of,  at  bilge,  219,  239 

>,  „      in  straight  lengths,  748,  623 

„  „      lugs,  making,  603,  624 

„  „      making,  6oj,  623 

,1  „     shell  angle,  24S,  624 

„  „     thickness  of,  238 

„  „      with  continuous  frames,  244 

„  „      horizontal,  without  gutter,  219,  239,  270 

Mclntyre  connection  of  girders  to  floors,  225,  240,  241 

„         top  plating  of,  240,  241 
On  the  bracket  system,  327 

„      Mclntyre  system,  225,  240,  241 
Partial,  in  small  vessels,  220,  225 
Safely  conferred  by,  219,  239 

„      of  Life  at  Sea  Conveniion,  219,  239 
Sailing  ships,  223 
Side  gutters,  239 
Skeleton  floors  versus  solid,  232 

Strength  conferred  on  the  lower  part  of  the  hull  hy,  16 
Sub-division  afforded  by,  370 

,.  of,  350 

Suppression  of,  under  boilers,  249 
Top  plating  of,  height  at  bilge,  219,  239,  270 
„         „       of,  level  or  inclined,  239 
„         „        or  shell,  which  fitted  first,  618 
„        ,.       straining  of,  under  water  pressure,  240,  419 
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Double  bMtom,  Top  plating,  water  pressure  afiecting,  340,  4<9 
„  „        Under  engines,  333, 328 

„  „        Use  of,  for  stability,  218,331,324 

„  „        Used  for  fiesh  water,  350,  3$! 

.,  n      »   oil  fuel.  313.  3as 

„  „        Ventilation  or,  352, 353 

„  „        vertical  keel  angles,  331,  336 

„  „         War  ships,  319,  334 

„  „        Watertight  division  in,  350, 601 

„  „        Wells  in,  319,  239,  350,  516,  517 

„  „         With  floors  omitted,  336,  339,  230,  331 

„  „  „      side  girders  omitted,  231 

„  „  H      watenight  vertical  keeU  15a,  3;  I 

„      sides  for  water  ballast,  333 

Doubling  plates  at  sides  and  comers  of  deck  openings,  203 

Doublings,  ShelL    See  Shell  plating 

Downton  pump,  531 

Drain  holes,  1 13 


plugs  in  shell,  $37,  566 
ightinba"       " 


Draught  in  ballast  trim,  231 

„        Strength  of  hull  should  vary  with,  $9-63,  83B 
Drawing-office  operations,  586,  590 
Drifting  unfair  rivet  boles,  398 
Drilling  macbioes,  607 
Drop  itrakes,  153 
Drymg-room,  307 
Dtmnage  wood,  436 

Early  iron  vessels,  i,  138,  139 

Elastic  limit.    Set  Steel 

Electric  lighting.  Donkey  boiler  for,  JIJ 

„       welding,  305 
Engineering  Standards  Committee,  663,  680,  681 
Engine  seating,  336 

„  „      in  paddle  steamers,  334 

„  „      with  cellular  double  bottom,  338 

It  n         n    Mclntyre  tank,  339 

M  n        „    oil  motor,  328 

„  „         „    shallow  floors,  337 

Equipment  489 
Escqie  holes  for  trimmers,  331 
Expuuion  bends  in  bilge  and  ballast  suctions,  $23 
H         of  stem,  638 
„         plan  of  shell,  639 
„         trunks  in  oil  venels,  76 
Explosion,  Risk  of,  in  oil  vessels,  79,  80 
Extreme  pcoportions,  Extra  or  diminished  strength  on  account  o^  10,  14,  16,  $3,  $6, 


Ireme  pcopc 
S7,  S8 


Failure  ofthe  hull  under  longitudinal  bending  stress,  11 

Fair  leads,  4S1 

Fairness  of  surface.  Importance  of,  as  regards  strength,  1 

Fans  for  ventilating  purposes,  552 

Feeders,  Grain,  73 

Fenders,  35,  445 

Ferringt  on  buJkbead  stiffened,  etc^  437,  438 

Fiddley  openings,  306,  308 

Filling  tanks  at  sea,  48,  76,  81,  324 

Fireproof  bulkheads,  394 

Fire  extinguishing,  533,  $38  et  seq. 

H  „  by  carbonic  acid  gas,  $40 

»  „  by  flue  gas,  $41 

„  »  by  steam,  539 
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Fire  extinguishing  by  sulphur  dioxide,  549 
by  water,  538 
„  „  Clayton  system,  543 

„  „  Gronwald  system,  540 

„  „  Harker  system,  541 

„  „  Rich  system,  539 

„  „  Requirements  of  the  International  Convention  for  the  Safety  of 

Life  at  Sea,  543 
Flange,  versus  angle-bar  connection,  strengths  of,  compared,  135 

„  „  „         stiffener,  strengths  of,  compam,  382 

Flanged  floors  and  intercostal  plates,  23$ 

„        plates.  Increase  in  thickness  (rf,  335 
Flanges  of  a  girder,  when  too  broad,  15,  180 
Flanging,  Cold,  23;,  282,  668 
„  „     machine,  649 

„  „     Specially  soft  steel  for  plates  subjected  to,  23s,  662,  663,  668 

„        machine,  Garboard,  648 
„         with  the  bending  rolls,  646 
Flaws  in  steel  castings,  681 
Floor,  Rise  of,  1  to 
Floors,  1 10 

„     at  bow  and  stem,  ill,  ill 
„     in  way  of  stem  tube,  1 1 1 
„     Joints  in,  no 
„      Shallow,  86 

„  „        Connection  of,  to  frame  angles,  1 12 

„    .       „        Depth  and  upward  extension  of,  at  bil^e,  1 10 
„  „        Resistance  of,  to  docking  and  grounding  stresses,  19,  20^  21 

„  „        Tripping  tendency  of,  checked  by  intercostal  plates,  19 

„     skeleHin,  239 
„     solid,  imder  bulkheads,  250. 
Flush-deck  vesseb,  70^  83,  83A 
Forced  draught,  555 
Fore-foot,  340 

,j         Damage  in  the  vicinity  o(  by  wave-pounding  action,  13$ 
Forgings,  Annealing,  674 

„        Internal  stresses  in,  673 
„        Manufacture  of,  68z,  6S3, 684 

„        of  scrap  iron  and  scrap  steel,  Comparative  strengths  of,  683 
„         steel  ingot,  6S2 
J,        versus  castings,  347 
Welds  in,  684 
Foul  berth,  damage  to  bottom  due  to,  9S 
Fouling  of  ships'  bottoms,  570,  S77 
Frame-heating  furnace,  593 
Frame  brackets,  41,  120,  238 
„      liners,  140,  636 

„      list  for  guidance  of  the  workmen,  592 
„       making.  Adjusting  the  frame  angle,  reverse  bar,  and  floor  plate  on  the  scrive 

board,  596 
„  „         Bending  boss  frames,  597 

„  „  „         shallow  floors,  59$ 

„  „  „         the  bars,  595 

„  „         Bevelling  the  bars,  595 

„  „         Bulkhead  frames,  $97 

„  „        Cellular  double-bottom  framework,  600, 601 

„  .,        Channel,  Z,  and  bulb-angle  frames,  598 

„  „        Marking  and  punching  the  bars,  994 

„  H        Riveting  the  component  parts  together,  614 

t,  „        Side  firames  in  a  vessel  having  a  double  bottom,  239,  60a 

I,  „        Splitting  channel  and  Z  frames,  1 19,  643 

.,     •      „        Overlapwithreverseframeand  floor,  112,  116,  119 
Frame,  Web,  system,  33,  34 
Frames,  26  el  stq. 

at  bilge,  238 
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Frames,  Bevel  of,  lOJ,  5S9,  $9; 

„  Boss,  1 14,  ^97 

„  „     in  twin-screw  vessels,  127 

„  Bow,  342 

„  Built,  Advantages  ol,  100 

„  Bulb-angle,  iiS,  598 

Channel,  118,  S98 

„  Club-footed  formation  of  lower  part  of,  at  fore-foot  and  heel,  114 

.  „  Continuity  or  severance  of,  at  tank-top  plating,  344, 14; 

„  Connection  of,  to  tank  margin  plate,  41,  110,  338,  246,  347 

„  Deep,  30 

„  Double,  at  fore  end  of  bottom,  135, 231 

„  Duty  of  the,  from  two  aspects,  to2 

„  Erecting  the,  in  a  vessel  having  a  cellular  double  bottom,  617,  618 

„  „        „        „        „        „        shallow  floors,  61J 

„  Faring  the,  615 

„  Heel  pieces,  91,  114,  S96 

„  Heels  of,  over  the  keel,  114 

„  in  peaks,  117 
Joggled,  143 

„  Joints  in,  106 

„  Knighthead,  343 

„  of  reduced  strength  in  'theen  decks,  35,  36,  37 

„  Reverse,  100,  107,  108,  112,  116 

„  „         in  machinery  space,  109 

„  „        Junction  of,  with  tank-margin  brackets,  1 12,  130 

„  ,1        Practical  details  of,  108,  116,  120 

„  ,,        Upward  extension  of,  35, '108 

„  Scantlings  of,  36-30,  107 

„  Side,  Strength  of,  32 

,1  „      Stresses  affecting  the,  22 

„  „     with  double  bottom.  Erection  and  fixture  of,  to  tank  margin,  618 

„  „      without  curvature,  339 

„  Single  angle.  Inefficiency  of,  101 

„  Solid,  100,  n8 

„  „     split  at  lower  ends,  119 

„  „     with  shallow  floors,  119 

,1  Spacing  and  size  of,  in  early  iron  vessels,  138,  139 

,■  .,       of,  83B,  102,  103,  104 

„  „        „  at  lx>w,  102,  103,  I  no 

„  Stem,  339-638 

„  Transom,  339 

„  Twisted,  105,641 

„  versus  side  stringers.  Strength  of,  14 

„  Web,  30, 33 

„  „     as  a  reinforcement  against  panting,  123 

„  „     at  various  places,  33,  133 

„  „     Beams  and  floors  in  way  of,  33,  126 

„  „     Connection  of,  with  side  stringers,  12$ 

„  „     in  Isherwood  vessels,  33,  47 

„  „     in  light-draught,  channel  steamers,  334,  335,  336 

„  „     in  machinery  space,  121 

„  „     )D 'tween  decks,  121,  136 

„  „     in  way  of  large  hatchways,  132 

„  „     Making,  603 

„  „     of  extra  depth,  i2t 

„  „     side  stringers  associated  with,  33,  12; 

„  ,,     Structural  details  of,  124,  12;,  126 
Z,  118,  598 
Framework,  Bottom,  Resistance  of,  to  grounding  and  docking,  19,  3o,  31 

„  General  arrangement  of,  1,  4 

„  of  cellular  double  bottom,  Making,  600, 601 

„  of  the  stern,  339 

„  under  the  engines.  Increased  strength  of,  327,  328 
Framing,  Hold-beam  system  of,  30,  31,  34 
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Framing,  joggled,  14Z 

„        Longitudinal  and  iraosverse  systems  of,  compared,  33 
„        numeral,  Lloyd's,  51 
„        Ordinary  system  of,  34 

„        Side,  in  upper  'tween  decks.  Redaction  in  massiveness  of,  3;,  37 
„         Web-frame  system  of,  30,  33,  34 
Freeboard,  S3 

„         revised  tables,  83A,  83B 
„         strength  of  hull  in  relation  to,  59  to  63,  83B 
Freeing  pons,  66,  83A,  446,  447 
Fresh-water,  distilling  apparatus,  534 

„        „      service  10  passenger  vessels,  534 
„        „      tanks,  S34 

„        „        „       Double-bottom  tanks  used  as,  ijo 
„        „        „       in  double  bottom,  Air  pipes  for,  $14 
Frictional  resistance  of  riveted  joints,  376 
Froien  cargoes,  559 

Galley,  197,  307 

„      Shoot  from,  for  ejection  of  garbage,  537 
Galvanizing,  S79t  ^7 
Gangway  doors,  332,  450,  460 
Garboard  flanging  machine,  648 
„         plates.  Making,  630 
„        strake,  144 
German  Lloyd  rules,  $8 

„  „        „      beams,  171 

„  „        „      bulkheads,  28; 

„  „        „      coasting  vessels,  ti2 

n  11         n       deck  plating,  II7 

„  „        „      double  bottom,  256 

II  n        >•      frames,  29 

II  ,1        »      pillars,  191 

„  „        „      scantlings  and  draught,  61, 62 

„  ,1        ,.      shell,  147 

Gillie's  patent  sidelight,  453 
Girder,  Lattice,  685 
Girders,  Deck,  \^^,  178,  180,  180A 

,,  „       at  hatchways,  180A,  181 

„        Experimental,  Lloyd's  Register,  19 
„        ofa  Mclntyre  tank,22S,  240,  241 
„        under  deck  beams,  177-180 
Grain  bulkheads,  72,  1B8 
„      cargoes,  72 
„     in  the  bilges,  437 
Grounding,  Stresses  on  bottom  due  to,  ig,  230 
Gudgeons.    See  Rudders 
Gun  metal,  690 
Gunwale  bars,  211 

„  „     at  joints  of  sheer  strake,  212 

„  n     at  upper  deck  scupfters,  214 

„  „     Connection  of,  to  reverse  frames  not  needed,  2 11 

„  „     Double,  in  large  vessels,  211 

„  „     Making,  626 

„  „      of  lower  deck,  Cement  fillings  behind,  213 

„         moulding,  639 
„        Rounded,  21 1 
.,        Tanks,  222 
Gusset  plates  to  tank  margin  plate,  146 
Gutter  waterways,  213 
Gutters,  Cemented,  at  sides  of  casings  and  under  deck  steam  pipes,  213,  434 
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„        WalBtq|kc.  far  den  aoks.  ^=1 
^       Wood.  436 

„         Deck  jbtj^  K  Biaes  -ix  ^kj^  sac  304 

»  Luce.  122.  4J^  ^i 

H         ovcnB  '"'•*-'— ~it  beass.  4j{ 

„         FJUn  cr  wa?  e£.  ilu  [!:a 

„         Steel  kieged  omn.  4^4 
Ticiik.313 

»         Vth  &a=30  t::  TXT  fif  'argt.  =3c  304 
Havje  pipes.  ^ 
Heaoivaf[atnH,ctc..  5;^  5&: 

M     pieces,  Fnoie,  91.  ;96 
Heeling  t&a  otbte  fad  s  a  ta^k.  rr,  :50 
Hinges  far  auenJcbt  d«xs.  59J 
H0U7,  Riveting.  399 
H(^[giag,  as  a  meau  of  is:T*ui=g  d:^'.A<:eiDenL  7 

„        €f  >oc<l  sh:pL  I.  3£S 

n       nresaes.    i «  Ssesses 
HoM-beuB  sfsem,  31.  3:.  34,  17a 
HoUi^-don  bohs.  Ei^i^e.  3^  :o  3^ 
Hjrdiaalic  denidcs,  463 

H  lirtxiag,  403 

H         aqneexer  for  fnaie  beodLng,  j^j 

Ice,  Damage  to  bows  by,  i;o 

Insalation  of  holds  for  tioKB  meat  cusoes.  ;;9,  560.  561 
„  of  nucbioery  casings,  etc-,  558 

„  Surrey  o(  560 

Intercostal  keelsons.     Set  Keelsons 

„  „       Strengtbeniag  effect  of,  on  floors,  shell,  aod  keelsons,  19,  93 

International  Convention  for  the  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea,  I19,  339,  370,  478 
Iron,  as  tint  used  in  shipbuilding,  6;6 

„     Bend  tests  of^  473,  670 

„     battstraps,  380 

„     Cold  roUing.  effect  on,  666 

„     CompositKxi  of^  6;9 

„     Effect  of  blue  heat  on  mechanical  qualities  of,  670 

„     Fibre  oC  how  produced,  666 

„     garboard  plates,  666 

„      plates,  Manufacture  of,  6^8 

„         „      Mechanical  qualities  o^  6s6, 658,  6^9 

„  „      Tests  of,  6;6,  658 

„     Strength  o^  658,  661 

„     use  of,  in  steel  vessels,  6sS 
Isherwood  System  of  framing,  47,  48,  627 
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Julousie  framing  for  cabin  bulkheads,  438 
ib-booms,  475 
Joggled  framing,  141 
„      plating,  142 

Jc^gle  holes,  Caulking  of,  at  bulkheads,  415 
oggling  machine  for  plates,  142,  6;] 
„       press  for  bars^  653 
joints.     Set  Riveted  joints 
„       in  wood  ships,  366 


Keel  and  keelson,  S4  et  seq. 
„    Bar,  84, 96, 607 
„    blocks,  98,  654 
„    False,  84 

„    Ftai-plate,  84, 98, 99, 610 
„  „         Junction  of,  with  stem  bar,  349 

»  i<  It  ■>    stern-frame,  345 

„    Hanging,  84 
„    Laying  a  bar,  613 
„    Laying  a  flat-plate  and  vertical,  617 
„    Rubbing  plate,  84 
„     Shoe  plate,  96 
„     Side-bar,  93,  97,  60S 
„    Slab,  84,  99 

„    Vertical -plaie,  with  double  bottom,  93,  609 
„  „  „  shallow  floors,  89, 90 

Keels,  84,  93,  96,  607 
Keelson,  Bitee,  93 

„         middle-line,  with  flat-plate  keel,  87 

„        foimdation  plate,  88 

„        Intercostal  centre-line,  89,  90 

„  „  „        with  flat-plate  keel,  98 

lugs,  115,  596 
Keelsons,  85  on 

„         DiETerent  designs  of,  88 

„         Duty  of  the,  19 

„  in  sailing-ships,  94 

„         in  vessels  which  take  the  ground  at  (heir  loding  berth,  9$ 

„  Making,  6zo 

„  Side,  86,  93,  (>2Q 

Knighthead  frame,  34Z 


Laminated  iron  plates,  64 

Laminations  in  plates  and  bars,  liow  caused,  679 

Lapped  joints.    See  Riveted  joints 

Launching,  655 

Laying  o^,  587 

„        „    the  ribbands,  jSS 

,.        „    the  stern,  63S 

„        ihekeel,  613,  617 

„        wood  decks,  429 
Life  boats,  4S0 

Lifting  appliances  in  the  shipyard,  403,  615 
Lightening  holes,  233 
Lighting  and  ventilating  shafts,  311 
Light  trim,  221 
Limber  boards,  436 

„  „    in  longitudinally  framed  vessels,  47 

Liners,  140,  636 

„       Feather-edge  frame,  401 
Lines,  Drawing  the,  $86 
Lining,  Wood,  in  cabins,  438 
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"  Utoulo,'  etc,  43S 
lioyd^  numenla  for  scannings,  $■ 
„      RegisUr,  49 
„      RuK>,  49  tt  te^. 
Loading  alid  discharging,  Arrangements  for,  461  tt  ttq. 
Load-line  Committee's  report,  83,  83A,  83B 
LongitndiDal  and  transvene  systems  of  construction  compared,  46  €t  uf. 

„  bending  forces.    See  Stresses 

Lug  connections,  31 1,  346,  347,  414 
Logs  lor  piUar  heels,  186 
„    Keelson,  iij,  $96 
p    Tee  bar,  347 
,    to  tank  margin  brackets,  41,  246, 147,  413 


Machine  tools,  Shipyard,  639 
Machinery  and  coal  bunkers,  Arrangement  of,  314 
„  casings,  306 

„  „       having  double  walls  for  lighting  and  ventilating,  311 

„  „        Insulation  of,  5j8 

„  „        Structural  arrangement  of,  310 

„  Space,  Accumulation  of  water  in  bilges  of,  513 

„  „       Position  of,  314 

„  „        Side  framing  in,  iji 

Magnesite  cement,  435 
Magnetic  oxide,  565 
Mangling  machine,  Plate,  647 
Maiuole  covers.  Watertight,  5 1 1 
„      punching  machine,  650 
Manholes  in  floors,  etc,  233 

„         in  tank  top,  3S3 
Margin  line.  368 

,,      plate.  Tank,    j'w  Double  bottoms 
Margin-of-safety  line,  359 
Marking  rivet  holes,  639 
Mast  caps,  477 
„     coats,  469 
„     doublings,  467 
„     Fidded  topmasts,  473 
„     holes,  469 
„     mountings,  ^77 
„     partners,  469 
„     steps,  470, 471 
„     stiReners,  468 
„     tabernacle,  471 
„     Telescopic  topmast,  472 
„     wedging.  467,  469 
Masts  and  rising,  ^66 

„        „        „        Comparative  strengths  of,  466 

„      as  derrick  posts,  471 

„       Bending  forces  affecting  the,  466,  471 

„      Building  the,  637 

„      Compressive  stresses  affecting  the,  468 

„       Design  of,  as  regards  strength,  468 

„      Diagonal  deck  ties  in  way  of,  44 

„      Failure  of,  466 

„       Material  of,  473     . 

„      Painting  the  interiors  of,  $76 

„      Pole,  473 

„       Rake  of  the,  462,47a 

„      Riveting  of,  473 

„      Scantlings  of,  as  specified  in  Lloyd's  rules,  473 

„      Smithwork  of,  477 

„       Steamers',  duty  of,  471 
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Pumpbg  arrangements,  Filling  freih-waier  tanks,  521,  J34 

I,  „  Fire  service,  533 

„  „  Fore  peak,  517 

„  „  Fresh-water  diatillin^  apparatus,  534 

„  „  „         lervice  in  passenger  vessels,  ;34 

.>  ..  n         tanks,  534 

.,  Hand  pumps,  si5>S39>  S3o>  531 

„  „  Head  pump,  S33 

K  „  Machinery  space,  SIS 

,1  ,1  Mud  boxes,  510 

„  „  Non-return  valves,  531,  522 

.,  „  Oil  steamers,  82,  si; 

»  ,1  Pumpwells,  si2,5to,  517 

„  t>  Rose  boKS,  520 

,.  „  Salt-water  service  in  passenger  vessels,  533 

II  I,  Sanitary  pump,  S33 

»  .,  ..      taok,  533 

»  ..  Scupper  pipes,  S?S 

„  „  Sea  cocks,  security  of,  512 

n  .,  Soil  pipes,  J35,  536 

„  „  Sounding  pipes,  S26,  s^S 

„  „  Storm  valves,  S3S,  536 

„  „  Tank  air  pipes,  $24 

„  „  Tell-tales  from  ballast  tanks  to  engine-room,  526 

„  „  Urinal  discharge  pipes,  S36 

„  „  Valve  chests,  513, 520,  521, 522 

„  „  Wash  basins,  536 

<,  „  Waterclosets,  S35,  !36 

„  „  Wells  ID  double  bottom,  239,  S'^i  S'^*  S'? 

Punch,  Ripping,  644 
Punched  nvet  holes.  Loss  of  strength  due  to,  373 

„  „        „     Rimcring  or  annealing,  to  remove  damaging  effect  of  the 

punch,  373 

11  II        11     Taper  of,  390 

„       versus  drilled  rivet  holes,  391 
Punches,  DifTerent  kinds  of,  390 
Punching,  390,  3^1 

„        macbines,  641 

„         Marking  holes  for,  619 

I,         Pressure  required  in,  378 
Ptinkahi  Machine,  for  ventilation  in  the  Tropics,  ;S3 

Quadrant  tiller,  497 

Quarter-deck,  20s 

Quarters,  The,  339 

Quick-closing  gears  for  watertight  doors,  509,  310 

Racking  stresses.    Ste  Stresses 
Rail,  Open,  ^52 

„    stanchions  supporting  a  shade  deck,  452 

„    Topgallant  and  Main,  449 
Ram  bow,  131 
Ramming  chocks,  337 
Redlead,  576 

„        injector,  412 
Refrigeration,  559 

„  Systems  of,  562, 563 

Registration  societies,  49 
Rdieving  tackles  for  steering  gear,  496 
Reserve  Duoyancy,  83,  259 
Reverse  frames.    See  Frames 
Ribbands,  Fairing,  61 S 

„         Laying  off  the,  $88 
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Rigging,  466, 474 

„       chain  plates,  466 

„       screws,  466 

„       Spread  of  the,  466 

„       stay  plates,  466 

,t       Strength  of,  466, 474 

„       Tests  of  steel  wire,  474 

Rimering  rivet  holes,  373,  391.  398 

Rivet  heads,  Different  kinds  of,  393 

„         „       Laying  up  the,  39a 

„     hales,  An^le  and  depth  of  counteninV,  39; 

„        „      Drilled,  their  strengthening  eOect  on  a  plate  or  test  piece,  373 
„        „      larger  than  the  rivets,  379 
„        „      Loss  of  strength  due  to  cross  lines  of,  369 
.,        ,.      Punched,  loss  of  strength  due  to,  373 
•I        II  •■        Taper  of,  390 

Punching,  39a,  391 

„     holes,  Rimering,  to  remove  damaging  effect  of  the  punch,  373 
„        „       Unfair,  Drifting  and  rimering,  398 
„    pitch,  374,380,  381,383,384,  574 
„        „       in  butted  and  lapped  joints,  374 
„        „       specified  in  Lloyd's  rules  for  various  parts,  378, 38)  - 
„        ,,       Watertight,  381 
„    points.  Different  kinds  of,  394 
Riveted  joints,  366  etitq. 

„  ,,      Bosom  pieces,  367 

„  „      closeness  of,  401,409 

„  „      EEQciency  of,  98,  374 

„  „      Experiments  with,  370, 376 

„  „      Frictional  resistance  o^  376 

„  „      Modes  of  fracture  of,  370,  374 

„  „      ofbars,3G7 

„  „      of  diamond  type,  374 

„  „      of  keelsons,  etc^  3^ 

„  „      of  plate  keel,  98 

„  ,.      of  plates,  370 

„  „      of  shell,  strength  of  rivets  iwjkx  plates,  ija,  375 

„  „      Relative  disposition  of,  effect  on  the  strength  of^the  structure,  368 

„      Shift  of,  368,  369 
„  „      Single,  Inefficiency  of,  380 

„      Strength  of,  370,  374.  376.  403 
„  „  „  hand  and  hydraulic,  376,  403 

„       straining  of,  371,  396 
„        structures,  modes  of  fracture  under  stress,  368,  369 
„         work,  Fairing,  399 
,,  „     Testing,  401 

Riveting,  366 

„  Admiralty  practice,  406 

,.  at  ends  of  bridge.  Straining  of,  10 

„  Beam-knee,  166 

„  bevelled  frames  to  shell,  595 

„  Butted  joints.  Advantages  of,  under  compression,  383 

„  ,1         „        Corrosion  of,  383 

„  „        1,        in  oil  vessels,  396 

„  „         „        uncovered  by  strap  at  ends,  396 

„  „      shell  joints,  breadth  of  strap,  385 

„  Buttstraps,  thickness  of,  371,  3S3 

„  Chain,  387 

„  Dolly  or  Hobby,  399 

„  Double- strapped  joints,  384 

„  Edge,  in  iron  plates,  380 

„  „      between  contiguous  joints.  Influence  of,  on  the  strength  of  the 

structure,  368,  369 

„  hammers,  399 

„  Hydraulic,  403 
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Riveting,  in  after  pe:ik,  109 

„        inoil  vessels,  81,  381 

„        iron  pUtes,  380 

„         Join^  of  sheer  strake,  309 

„        Lapped  shell  joints,  i;2,  383 

„  „  „        „      Breadth  of  overlap  of,  38; 

„  „  „        „      with  plates  tapered,  397 

„  „  „        „        „    tapered  hners,  397 

„        Lloyd's  requirements  as  to,  37S,  382,  386 

„        Machine,  403,  404 

„        ofbu  keels,  96 

„         of  beam  knees,  40,  166 

„        of  bulkheads,  279 

„        of  doubled  strakes,  389 

„        of  masts  and  yards,  637 

„        of  rudder,  354,355 

„         of  shell  joints,  Lloyd's  rul 

„        of  shell  landings.  Stresses 

„        of  lank-top  plating,  243 

„         of  wide  straKCs,  286 

„        Pneumaiic,  404 

„         Procedure  in  actual  work  of,  399 

„         Punched  versus  drilled  holes,  391 

„        Reeled,  in  angle  liars,  387 

„         Riroering  holes  for  three-ply,  391 

„         stem-frames,  378,  400,  402 

„        Straining  of,  371,  374,  375,  396 

„        Three-ply,  To  secure  water  tightness  10,413 

„         Watertight,  381 

„        work.  Testing,  401 

„         Zigiag,  387 
Rivets,  Bearing  pressure  of,  377 

„  Diameter  of,  manufactured  and  finished,  379 
„  „  Matters  governing  the,  377, 378 

„  ,,  specified  in  Lloyd's  rules,  378 

„  Different  kinds  of,  393,  394 

„  Disposition  of,  in  ajoini,  377 

„  Effect  of  hammering  at  a  blue  beat,  67I 

„  Heating,  399,  405 

„  Iron,  405 

„  Iron,  Strength  of,  371,  405 

„  Keel,  96 

„  Large,  for  stern-frames,  etc.,  378 

,,  Material  of,  405 

„  Removal  of,  in  repair  work,  303,  304 

„  size  of  angle  bars  for  different  sizes  of,  1 2% 

„  Small  closed  cold,  394 

„  Steel,  40;,  406 
„  „    Strengthof,  371,  405 

„  Strength  of,  in  double-strapped  joints,  371 

„  Stud,  402 

„  Tack,  389 

„  Tap,  40Z 

„  Tapered-neck,  392 

„  Testing,  401 

„  Tests  of  406 

„  Three-ply,  Securing  watertightness  with,  413 

,,  Yield  of,  in  a  joint  under  stress,  374,  37s 
Rolling  chocks,  443 

„  mast  plates,  637 

„  movement  of  a  ship,  442 

,,  plates  to  shape,  632 
Rolls,  Plate-bending,  632,  646 
Rose  boxes,  520 
Rubbing  pieces  in  coasting  vessels,  25,  44$ 
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Rudder,  3;i  et  sea. 

„  Angle  of,  35 1,  363 

„  Area  04  353 

„  Balanced,  353,  363 

„  Bow,  364. 

„  casing,  339,  363 

„  Centre-plate,  355 

„  complete  in  one  casting,  356 

„  Contour  of,  351 

„  cross  head,  497 

„  frame,  forged  or  cast,  357 

„  head.  Coupled,  357 

„  „     Diameter  of,  351 

„  „     Torsional  forces  affecting,  351 

„  how  supported,  360 

„  locks,  361 

„  pendants,  496 

„  pintles,  3S9 

..  post,j344 

„  riveting,  354,  355 

„  Sideplate,  354.3SS.  358 

„  Side  plate.  Corrosion  of,  358 
„     fiUings.3S8 

„  Single-plate,  35S.  3S8 

„  stops,  36: 

„  Stresses  suffered  by  the,  351,  354 

„  Suez-canal,  352 

„  trunk,  339,  365 

„  tube,  339,  36s 

„  Turning  effect  on  the  ship,  351 

„  Unshipping  the,  361 

„  Water  pressure  on  the,  351 
Rusting.    Su  Corrosion 

Saddle-back  coaling  hatchway,  309, 331 

Safety  of  Life  at  Sea  Convention,  219,  239,  480,  543 

Sailing-ships,  Structural  design  of,  compared  with  that  of  steamers,  42,  44 

Salt-water  service,  S33 

Sanitary  pump,  533 

Sanitary  tank,  533 

Scale,  Rust,  Removal  of,  567 

Scantlings  of  coasling  vessels,  62,  63 

„         of  large  versus  &xaA\  vessels,  19S 

„         Theoretical  variation  in,  with  changes  of  the  vessel's  dimensions,  50 
Scrap,  590 

„    -iron  and  steel  forgings,  68j 
Scrive  board,  Laying  a  vessel  down  on  the,  587 
„         „     operations.    See  Frame  making 
„    boards,  591 
Scupper  pipes,  535 
Scuppers,  Uppier-deck,  214 
Sea  cocks,  Security  of,  522 
Seasoning  deck  planks,  42 S 
Shade  deck.  Diagonal  pillars  under,  43 
Shaft  bearing,  331 
„     stools,  331 
„     tube.  III,  127,  272,  333 
„     tubes  in  twin-screw  steamers,  127 
„     tunnel.    Set  Tunnel 
Sheared  edge.  Configuration  of,  409 

„  „      Prejudicial  effect  on  the  strength  of  the  stcfrl,  373 

Shearing  machine.  Angle-bar,  642 

„  „        for  Z,  channel,  or  bulb-lee  bars,  643 

„  „        PUie,  641 
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Sheathed  warships,  578 

Sheathing,  Co[n>er,  578 

„  Deck,  433 

„         Wood,  as  fitted  oa  warships,  307 
Sheds,  Building,  403 
Sheer,  Luge,  vtrmt  a  forecastle,  70 

„  dnnght,  The,  $86 

H  efiect  on  freeboard,  83,  83A 

„  stralce.  Compensation  of,  for  Ndelights,  i;t 

„  „      doubled  in  way  of  bridge  bonse,  10 

„  „      doubliogs,  148 

„  „      Height  o^  above  deck,  113 

„  „      Joiotsof,  in  relatioo  to  gunwale  bar,  3ia 

„  „      joints,  Riveting  of,  369 
Sheering  the  shell  Undiogs  on  the  frames,  638 
Shell,  joggled,  iwrjw  joggled  frames,  142 

H  landings.  Rivets  in  the  frames  at,  628 

„  „         Sheering  in  the,  00  the  frames,  618 

„  liners,  636 

„  lugs  for  side  stringers  and  keelsons.  Making  and  fitting,  620 

„  or  tank-top  plating,  which  fitted  first,  618 

„  Plating,  136  tt  stq. 

„  „       ^rangement  of  slrakes.  Clinker,  140 

„  „                  H           »        I,       Flush,  140 

„  „                 „           „        „ .      In-and-oul,  140 

<•  It                  „           n        »       Jo^led,  I4> 

„  „        Bilge  strokes,  apparent  straining  of  butted  joints,  149 

„  „           ti    >o  sailing  ships,  149 

„  „        Boss  plates,  144 

„  „        Breadth  of  the  stiakes,  152,  1^3 

„  „        Doublings  at  bow  as  a  provision  against  chafe  of  the  cable, 

It  II               „             „        ,1           n           II        damage  by  ice,  15c 

„  ,,               „          at  side  ports  and  doors,  \i\ 

,,  „               „          in  way  of  hatchways,  ijo 

„  „               „          and  local  increases  in  thickness,  148,  149,  15a,  I 

„  „        Dropstrakes,  153 

n  „        Expansion  plan  of,  629 

„  „        Fairing  the,  with  frame  liners,  636 

„  „        generally  considered,  I 

„  „        Joints  of.    Set  Riveted  joints 

„  „        Lengths  of  the  plates,  153 

„  „        Making  and  fiiimg,  629 

t,  .1            „        ,.        I,      bilgeplates,  631,632, 646 

»  1,             II        „        I,      furnaced  plates,  634, 63J 

„  „             „        „        .,      garboard  plates,  630 

„  „             „        „        „      oxter  plates,  634 

•>  i>            t<        t,        >•      stem  plates,  633 

11  „              ,■         „         >t       twisted  plates,  633 

„  „        Mangling  the  plates,  647 

n  „        Orter  plates,  634 

„  ,,        Reinforcement  of,  at  bow  against  ice  damage,  I  Jo 

„  „                     ,,                   by  intercostal  connections,  19 

„  „        Resistance  of,  to  bulging  between  the  frames,  137 

„  „        RoUingtbeplates,  632, 646 

„  ,,        Shaping  light  shell  plates  cold,  634 

„  „        Stealers,  133 

„  „         Taper  in  breadth  of  strakes,  153 

,,  „        Templating  the,  $99, 639 

„        Thickness  of,  by  Lloyd's  rules,  143,  144 

„  „               „          of,  below  the  bilge,  144 

,.  „                 „           of,  in  early  iron  vessels,  139 

„  „               „          of,  in  large  and  small  vessels,  138 

„  „               „          of,  in  relation  to  frame  spacing,  83B 

„  „               „          of,  side  platini;  of  deck  superstructures,  199 

•in  •)          of,  top  side  plating,  S3i  >48 
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Shell,  Plating,  under  double  bottom,  Reduction  in  thickness  or,  144 

Shelter  deck.  Failure  of,  by  buckling,  under  longitudinal  compressive  stress,  i 

Shelter-deck  vessels  for  cattle  trade,  67 

Shift  of  butts,  368,  369 

Shifting  boards,  72,  188 

Shoe  plate  for  heel  and  fore-foot,  96 

Shoes  and  collars  for  watertight  work,  245 

Shoring  the  frames,  61 ; 

Shrouds,  Size  and  number  of,  474 

Side  scuttles,  S57 

Side  stringers.    Su  Stringers 

Side  tanks  for  water  ballast,  22Z 

Sidelights,  S57 

„         Corrosion  of  shell  under,  43S,  572 
„         Drainage  from,  535 
Skeleton  floors,  232 
Skylights,  441,  518,548,549 
Slabs,  Bending,  5^3 

Slipway,  preparation  of  the  ground,  653 
Sluices,  Bulkhead,  528 
Smithwork  of  masts  and  spars,  477 
Soft  packing,  411,  41Z,  413 
Soil  pipes,  535,  536 
Sounding  pipes,  526,  528 
Spar  ceiling,  437 
Spar-deck  type,  old,  65 
Special  surveys,  Lloyd's,  49 
Spilings,  599 
Splittmg  frame  bars,  643 
Sponsons  in  paddle  steamers,  334 
Spontaneous  combustion  of  coal  in  holds  and  bunkers,  545 

„  cracking  of  steel  plates,  671 

Stability,  Transverse,  in  its  relation  to  bulkhead  subdivision,  260 

„  „  with  timber  deck  loads,  224 

Stage  poles  and  staging,  612 
Stanchions,  Awning,  452 

„  Hold.    See  Pillars 

„  Rail,  452 

Standard  sections,  6S0 

„        strength  for  fireeboard,  83B 
Stealers,  153 

Steam-heating  pipes  and  heaters,  564 
Steam,  Injection  of.  to  extinguish  fire  in  the  holds,  523 

,,      pipes.  Insulation  of,  in  coal  bunkers,  55S 

„       pipes  to  deck  machinery,  465 

„        „  „  ,,  Cemented  gutters  under.  424 

,,         „  ,.  ,,  Chairs  for,  465 

I,        ,,  „  „  Covers  for,  465 

„        „  „  „  Decay  of  wood  deck  under,  414 

Steam  tiller,  499 
Steel,  657  etieq. 

„    Analysis  of,  659 

„    and  iron  hulls.  Relative  scantlings  and  strength  of,  661 

„    Annealing,  674 

„  „         plates  damaged  by  fire,  672 

„     as  first  used  for  shipbuilding,  657 

„    bars,  679,  680 

„     Basic  and  acid,  676,  678 

„     Bend  tests,  667,  668,  669 

„        „        „    Effect  of  sheared  edge  on,  667,  668,  669 

,,    Buckled  plates,  how  produced  at  steel  works,  679 

,.    castings,  681 

.,  „       Contraction  flaws  in,  673 

„       Defects  in,  681 

„  „       Internal  stresses  in,  673 
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Ste«I  castings^  mwhznical  qualities  ot,  681 

.,  „       Patterns  for,  681 

„  „       Rupture  of,  due  to  too  rapid  cooling,  673 

„  „       Shrinkage  of,  673 

„  „       Tests  of,  681 

„  Cold  bend  tests,  668,  669 

„  „    flanging  quality  and  tests,  23;,  662, 663,  66S 

„  composition  of,  659 

,,  Damage  done  to,  by  shearing  at  u  blue  heat,  671 

„  „           „         by  shears  and  punch,  373 

„  „           „         by  working  at  a  blue  beat,  671 

„  Defect  of  cold-shortness,  676 

„  „       of  red- shortness,  676 

„  Defects  of  lirst  mild  steel,  660 

„  Effect  of  a  blue  heat  on  the  mechanical  qualities  of,  670 

„  „      of  cold  rolling  on  the  mechanical  qualities  of,  660 

„  „      of  manganese  on  (he  behaviour  of  timber  bend  tests,  669 

„  „       of  nitrogen,  676 

„  „      of  oveibeating,  675 

„  „      of  phosphorus,  676 

„  „      of  puncned  boles,  373 

„  „      of  repeated  beating  and  cooling,  67; 

„  „      of  temperature  on  mechanical  qualities  of,  670 

„  Elastic  limit  of,  663,  66; 

„  „          ,,        at  a  blue  heat,  670 

„  Factors  of  safety,  663 

,.  Fatigue  of,  661,  676 

„  Forging,  6Sz 

„  for  tubular  pillars,  187 

q  Genera]  description  and  composition  of,  659 

„  High-tensile,  662 

„  „        „        Rimering,  373 

„  Ingot  foiigings,  682 

„  Laminated  plates,  bow  produced,  679 

„  making,  676, 679 

„  „        Bessemer  process,  677 

„  „        Open-hearth  process,  676 

„  „        Rolling  plates  and  bars,  679 

„  „        Siemen's-Martin  process,  676 

„  „        Talbot  continuous  process,  678 

„  Niokel,69o 

„  Reduction  in  scantlings  when  first  introduced,  661 

„  Scrap  forgings.  Strength  of,  683 

„  Spontaneous  rupture  of,  672 

„  Strength  and  ductility.  Effect  of  cold  rolling  on,  666 

„  „          „          „         Effect  of  sudden  cooling  on,  669 

„  „           „          „          of  high-tensile  steel  as  used  for  torpedo  boats,  661 

„  „          „          „         required  by  Lloyd's  rules,  662 

„  Strength  of  thick  and  thin  plates,  666 

„  Strengthening  effect  d(  cold  rolling,  666 

„  Temper  bend  tests,  669 

„  Tensile  test  pieces.  Appearance  of  fracture  of,  66$ 

„  „               „        by  Engineering  Standards  Committee,  663,  667,  681 

„  „               „        Behaviour  of,  under  stress,  66z,  665 

„  „               „        Cross  and  longitudinal.  Difference  in  mechanical  qualities 

of,  666 

„  ,,               „        Increase  in  strength  of,  when  drawn  out,  665 

„  ,■                 ,.         Preparation  of,  663                                        _ 

,,  „               „        Variation  in  percentage  of  total  elongation  with  the  length 

of  the  specimen,  663,  665 

„  testing  machine,  664 

„  tests  and  testing,  66z,  663,  etc. 

„  unreliable,  676 

„  vessels.  Damage  done  to,  by  fire,  672 

n  yield  point,  663 
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Steering  gear,  426 

„  „    brake  496 

„  „    chains,  497, 498 

„  „        I,     Buflers  for,  500 

II  ,1        II     Guide  pulleys  fori  497,  498 

,1  „    Cushioning  devices  for,  500 

„  „     Different  locations  for,  498 

rt  „     Electric- Hydraulic,  499 

„  „    Hydraulic,  499 

,-,         „    rods,  497.  498 
„  „    Sceam-tiller,  499 

„  „    Telemotor,  499 

.,  „    Tell-tale  for,  499 

,,  „    with  increasing  power,  490 

Stem  bar.  Attachment  of,  to  ilai-plate  keel,  349 
„      „     Backing  up  of,  by  breast  hooks,  132 
,.      „    Cast  steel  lower  part,  349 
„      „    in  collision,  132.349 
„      „    Making  the,  611 
„      „     Material  of  the,  349 
„      „    of  bulb-bar  section,  96 
„      „    Puntose  of  the,  349 
Stern-frame,  Cast  steel,  347,  348 
„  Erection  of,  613 

„  Forged  or  cast,  347 

„  Incorporation  of,  with  the  bull,  34$ 

Joints  in,  348 
„  of  single-screw  steamers,  344 

„  of  twin-screw  steamers,  346,  347 

Stern  Cniiser,  339 
„    (irames  or  cants,  339 
„    Laying  off  the,  638 

„    Making  the  frames  and  plating  of  the,  638 
,.    The,  339 

„     tube.  III,  127,  272,  332 
Siempost  of  sailing-ships  and  paddle- steamers,  343 
Stiffness  versut  strength,  33 
Stoke  hold,  Arrangement  of  the,  31$ 
„      „      plates,  338,5(2 
„       ,,       platforms,  338 
Stone -Lloyd  system  of  watertight  doors,  <;io 
Stop- waters,  412 

Storm  covers  for  fiddley  openings,  308 
Storm  valves,  535,  536 
Straining  forces  affecting  a  vessel,  5 

„         tendency  at  the  ends  of  a  bridge  house,  lo 
Strakes.    See  Shell 
Strength,  Degree  of,  required  in  the  hull,  how  decided,  8 

„         Increase  of,  required  in  vessels  of  extreme  proportio. 
„        Longitudinal,  of  light -draught  steamers,  316 
„         Loss  of,  due  to  cross  lines  of  rivel  botes,  3 


Need  for  incre; 

ise  of. 

with  ii 

icrease  of  dimensions,  1 

of  beams,  688 

of  davits,  488 

of  flanged  platt 

!  edge 

connecting  angle,  235 

of  floors  versus 

keelsons,  24 

of  frames  -versi, 

<!  side 

stringers,  24 

of  iron,  658,  66 

ofiron  rivets,  371,  405 

of  keel  and  keelson,  86 

of  masts  and  rigging.     See  Masts 

of  riveted  joints.    See  Riveted  joints 

of  scrap  forgings,  683 

of  side  stringers  versus  frames,  24 
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Strength  of  small  versus  large  vessels,  198 
„        of  steel.    SteSKKl 

„        of  the  bottom  wrJKr  the  top  part  of  the  hull,  13 
„         Standard  for  freeboard,  83B 

„        Tensile  and  compressive,  of  the  different  parts  of  the  hull,  13 
„         versus  stiffness,  23 
Strengthen  log  effect  of  a  'midship  bridge  house,  10 

„  „     of  holes  in  a  tensile  test  piece,  372 

Stress  and  strai^,  $ 

Stresses,  Compressive,  Buckling  of  deck  plating  through,  ti 
„         Hogging  and  sagging,  6 
„         Longitudinal  and    transverse,  their  relative  influence  on  the    structural 

design,  33,  46,  47 
„         Longitudinal  bending,  6,  7,  11,  46,  J9 
„  „  „         among  waves,  8 

„  „  „         and  racking  stresses  combined,  18 

„  „  „         ashore  and  in  smooth  water,  6 

„  „  „         Computation  of,  7 

„  „  „         Deflection  of  the  hull  under, , 

„  „  ,,         Effect  of  excessive,  on  light  shelter  or  bridge  decks,  11 

„  „  „       •  Failure  of  the  hull  under,  10,  1 1 

„  „  „         how  affected  by  fiilness  or  fineness  of  the  hull,  8 

„  „  „  „  „        „   the  vessel's  vertical  movements,  8 

„  „  „  „  „        „    wave  motion,  8 

„  „  „         proportional  to  draught,  ^9  to  63 

„  „  „         The  structural  design  in  its  relation  to,  9,  46 

„  „  „         Variation  in  the  intensity  of,  at  various  parts  of  the 

hull,  10 
„  „  „         Variations  in,  due  to  increased  length,  breadth,  or 

depth  of  hull,  10 
„  „  „         when  heeled  over,  18, 44 

„        peculiar  to  oil  vessels  and  steamers  having  large  deep  tanks,  1 1,  4S 
„         Pounding,  135 
„         Racking,  38  et  sea. 

„  „  checked  by  transverse  bulkheads,  41,  41 

„  „  in  sailing-ships,  43 

„  Transverse,  19  etseq. 

„  „  affecting  the  bottom  of  the  hull,  19,  20,  31 

„  „  affecting  the  sides  of  the  hull,  21 

„  „  due  to  dcx:kin^  and  grounding,  19,  20,  21,  9$ 

„        Transverse,  Structural  design  in  its  relation  to,  19 
Stringer,  Connection  of  lower-deck,  to  side,  40 

„         Deck,  duty  o^  as  regards  the  beam  ends,  44 
„         Hold-beam,  31 
„         shell  lugs,  21 1 
Stringers  or  girders  under  the  deck  to  distribute  the  supporting  effect  of  the  pillars,  177 
Stringers,  Side,  24,  a; 

„  „     continuous  or  severed  at  bulkheads,  287 

„  „      Different  arrangements  of,  25 

„  „      Duty  of,  etc.,  25 

„  H      Making  and  fitting,  620,  621 

„  „     not  often  fitted,  25 

„  „      on  quarters,  109 

„  „     versus  frames,  strength  of,  24 

„  „      with  web  frames,  33,  125 

Structural  design  of  a  cargo  vessel  as  regards  commercial  efficiency,  3 

,,  „      of  a  ship  as  a  large,  floating  girder,  9 

Stuffing-box  recess,  333 
Subdivision  by  longitudinal  bulkheads,  291 
„         by  watertight  decks,  292 

„  of  the  hull  into  watertight  compartments.    See  Bulkheads 

Surveys,  Lloyd's,  49 
Sweat  boards  over  seamen's  berths,  $75 
Sweating,  308,  57; 

„  Granulated  cork  to  prevent,  575 
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Tail  shaft  and  tube,  272,  333 

„       „     Spare,  Stowage  of,  ia  tunnel,  333 
Tank-margin  brackets,  CDnnection  of,  41, 138,  246,  247,  413,  603 
n  „  Straining  of,  122,  247 

„  plate,  338,  239 

„  side  gu Iters,  239 

Tank-top  plating,  236,  239,  242 

„  „       or  shell,  which  fitted  first,  6t8 

Tanks  for  oil  Aiel,  323,  32; 

„     of  oil  vessels,  Stresses  affecting  the,  48,  7£,  81 
Tee  lugs,  247,  248,  414 
Temperly  transporter,  463 
Templates  599,  600,  601 

Templating,  cellular  double-bottom  framework,  600,  6a  1 
„  Double,  600,  601 

.,  shell  plates,  S99,  629 

Tensile  stresses.    See  Stresses 
Testing  anchors,  490 

„        bulkheads,  287,  415,  417,431 

„        cables,  489 

„       decks,  41S,  421 

„        deep  tanks,  419 

„        gutter  waterways,  418 
iron,  473,  656,  658,  670 

„        oil  tanks,  323,  419 

„        Portland  cement,  582 

„        |>urops,  530 

„        rivet  material,  406 

„        rivets,  401 

„         steel  castings,  681 

„        steel.    .S'MSteel 

„        steel  wire  rigging,  474 

„        tanks  of  double  bottom,  417,  419 

„        tunnels,  418 

„        watertight  work  by  hose,  431 
Test  pieces,  663 

Thermometer  tubes  for  coal  bunkers,  428 
Thermo-Iank  system  of  ventilation,  553 
Three-deck-rule,  old,  origin  of,  64 

„     island  vessels,  69 
Three-ply  riveting  in  watertight  work,  413 
Thrust  block,  330 

„      recess,  330 

„      seating,  330 
Tie  plates,  Deck,  195,  196 

„         Diagon^,  44,  196 
Tiller,  497 
Timber  cargoes,  324 
Tonnage,  239,  307,  317,  691 

„       Suei-canal,  71,  239 
Topmast,  473 

Transom  frame  and  floor,  339 
Transverse  and  longitudinal  systems  of  construction  compared,  46 

„        stresses.    See  Stresses 
Treenails,  366 

Trim,  Alteration  of,  through  bilging  of  holds,  259 
Trimming  holes  for  grain  cargoes,  72,  321 

„         tanks,  221 
Trunk-deck  vessels,  73 
Trunk  hatchway,  31a 
Tuck  plates,  34s 
Tunnel,  as  a  ballast  tank,  233 

„        Shaft,  373, 280 

„       strengthened  under  pillars,  183 
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Tunnel,  through  deep  tank,  357 
Turret-deck  vessels,  71 
Tween  deck,  Height  of,  36 
Types  of  vessels,  DifTerent,  64  et  teg. 


Valve,  Automatic  float,  for  tank  air  pipes,  534 
„  „  „     for  ventilating  trunks,  556 

„     chests,  513,520,  5='.  S" 


shafts,  311,  549 

sidelights,  549tSSOiSS7 
„         trunks,  ;;6 
Veniil^lioD,  S44  tl  scg. 

,,  by  sidelights,  550 

„  Tunnel.SSi 

in  Tropics,  550,  SS2 
„  Mechanical,  552,  553, 554 

„  Natural,  549 

„  of  cargo  steamers,  547 

„  of  cattle  vessels,552 

„  of  coat  bunkers,  545, 5$i 

„     cargoes,  545 
„  of  fruit  cargoes,  547 

„  of  oil  steamers,  79,  525 

„  of  passenger  vessels,  549 

,.  of  peaks  and  double  bottom,  s;4 

„  of  sailing-shijK,  547 

.,  of  shaft  tunnel,  554 

„  of  stoke  hold  and  engine  room,  555 

„  of  tanks,  352,253 

„  of  warships,  sji 

,,  of  water-closets,  549 

„  Tbermo-lank  system  of,  553 

Ventilators,  coamings,  security  of,  556 

corrosion  of,  556 

Cowl,  546,556,  SS7 
„  Derrick  posts  as,  546 

„  Down-cast,  546 

„  Goose  neck,  548 

Masts  as,  547 
„  Mushroom,  548 

„  S*an-neck,  548 

Up  take,  546,  547,  548 
„  Wind-catchers,  550 

Vibration  checked  by  pillars,  172 
„        of  engine,  121,  320 
„        of  propeller,  loosening  effect  on  contiguous  riveting,  111,  144 

Warming  arrangements  for  cabins,  553,  564 
Warships,  Cellular  double  bottoms  oi,  219,  234,  250 
„         Ram  bows  of,  131 
„         Sheathing  of,  578 

„         Structural  design  of,  compared  with  that  of  merchant  vossels,  134 
„         subdivision  of,  363,  391 
Wash  basins,  536 
„      bulkheads  in  deep  tanks,  331,  357 
„      plates,  93 
Water  ballast,  218,  izt,  322 

„         „       stability  with,  324 
Water-closets,  S3& 

„  Deck  under,  581 
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Water-closets,  Soil  pipes  of,  535,  53* 

„  Ventilation  of,  549 

Water  lines,  586 
Watertight  bulkhead  doors,  501  ttseq^. 

„  „  ,,      Automatic  closing  gear  for,  509,  ;io 

„  „  „  „         sill  plate  for  horizontal,  507 

,.  „  ,1       Bunker,  319,  421, -507 

„  „  „  „       Screen  for,  507 

„  „  .,      Geared,  503 

„  „  „      Hinged,  S02 

„  ,,  „      Honzonial,  504 

„  „  „      Hydraulic,  510 

„  „  „      in  air  trunks,  563 

„  „  „      in  merchant  vessels,  506 

„  „  „      Indicating  deck  plates  for,  ;o8 

„  „  „      Mode  of  operating  geared,  508 

„  „  „      Portable  [riales  instead  of,  501 

,1  »  ■•      Quick-closing  j^ars  for,  509,  J 10 

„  „  „      Requirements  of  the   International  Convention  for  the 

Safety  of  Life  at  Sea,  510 
i>  X  t.      Sliding,  503 

„  „  „      Stone-Lloyd,  510 

M  „  „      Tunnel,  507 

„  „  „      Vertical,  505 

„  „    .       .  „      worlced  by  electric  motor,  510 

„  „        floors  in  tanks.  Making,  601 

„  „        hatchways,  458 

„  „        manhole  covers,  5 1 1 

Watertightness,  how  secured  where  frames  pierce  tank  plating,  34s 

„  To  secure,  in  three-ply  work,  413 

Watertight  versut  wealhertight,  292,  4^4 
Waterway  angles,  213 

Wave  pounding,  Damage  by,  to  fore-foot,  135 
Waves,  Buoyant  effect  of,  8 

„      Period  of,  442 
Weak  points  under  longitudinal  stress,  to 
Wealherly  qualities,  83 
Weather-tight,  292 
Web  frames,  33 

Weight,  Virtual  'ncrease  and  reduction  in,  due  to  vertical  move  of  the  hull,  8,  154 
Welding  beam  knees,  606 

,,       by  Alum  ino -Thermic  process,  305 
„       by  Electric  arc,  30; 
„        by  Oicy-acetylene  blow-pipe,  304 
Welds  in  forging  s,  683 

,,      in  smithwork,  477 
Well-deck  vessels,  68,  69 

„  „        Reinforcements  at  break  of,  205 

Wells,  Pump,  319,  Z39,  250,  513,  516,  517 
Whale-back  vessels,  71 
Wheel  house,  439 
Winches,  461 

„        Fixture  of,  to  deck,  464 
„        Steam  pipes  to,  465 
Windlass,  494 

Wing  boards  for  coal  cargoes,  459 
Wood  decks,  422 

„  „       Advantages  and  disadvantages  of,  208 

„  „      Boll  holes  in  beams  and  deck  plating  for,  439 

„  „      Bolting  of,  17,  332 

„  „       Boundary  plank  of,  434 

„  „      Breadth  of  the  planks,  423 

„  „      Broad  planks  in  special  places,  423 

„  „      Bursting-up  effect  of  corrosion,  195,  432 

„  „      Bulls  of  the  planks  of,  433,  430 
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Wood  decks,  Caulking  of,  2o8,  431,  431,  434 

„  „  Corrosion  under,  19J,  433 

„  „  Covering  boards,  434 

„  „  Decay  of,  3o8,  430 

„  „  Defects  in,  425,  416,  437, 433 

„  „  Double,  for  tropics,  434 

„  „  Doubling  instead  of  renewal,  433 

„  „  Dowels,  430 

„  „  Duration  of,  30S 

,,  „  Feaiher-and-groove  planks,  434 

„  „  Graving  pieces  in,  433 

„  „  Cromets  under  the  boll  heads,  430 

„  „  Horsing  the  seams  of,  431 

„  „  Laying,  419 

„  „  Margin  planks  of,  424 

„  „  MateriaTof,  424 

„  „  of  Dantzic  crown  deals,  424 

„  „  of  Oregon  pine,  416 

„  „  of  pitch  pine,  427 

„  „  of  teak,  424 

„  „  of  warships,  424 

„  „  of  yachts,  429 

„  „  of  yellow  pine,  42$ 

„  „  Partial,  434 

„  Planing,  428,  434 

„  „  Plank  ends  at  hatchways  and  deck  houses,  199 

„  „  Renewal  of,  208,  433 

„  „  Seasoning  of  the  planks  of,  428 

„  „  Starting  of,  due  to  heavy  weather,  423,  433 

„  „  Thickness  of,  422 

„  „  Tying  effect  of,  on  the  beams,  195 

„  „  under  steam  pipes,  213,  424 

„  „          „      winches,  bollards,  etc,  424 

„  „  Unimportance  of,  structurally,  17,  195 

„  „  versus  plated  decks,  208 

„  „  Waterway  planks,  424 

„  „  Wear  and  tear  of,  20S,  433 

„  sheathing  on  plated  decks.  Stiffening  effect  of,  on  the  pU 

,1  »              n           X      Thickness  of,  421 

„  „              „             ,,       Substitutes  for,  435 

„  vessels,  Deformation  of,  4;,  3S8 

„  „       Diagonal  bracing  of,  45 

„  „       How  classed  in  Lloyd's  Register,  49 

„  „      Jointing  of  the  diffcrcnts  parts  of,  366 


Z  frames,  118,  $98 
Zinc  paint,  576 
„    protectors,  566 
„    sheathing,  578 
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